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A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  of  STATE 
"-  TRIALS,  and  Proceedings  fur  High  Treason  and  other 
Crimes  and  MisdeneanorSy  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  pre- 
sent Time;  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations,  by  T.  B. 
HOWELL,  Esq.  F.ILS.  F.S.A. 

A  Table  of  Parallel  Reference,  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
renderii^  this  Edition  of  The  State  Trials  applicable  to  those 
Books  of  aothority  in  which  references  are  made  to  the  last 
Folb  Edition,  U  given  with  this  Volume.  Gentlemen  desirous 
of  becoming  Subscribers  may  have  the  option  of  purchasing 
the  Work  as  Ikr  as  published,  at  one  time,  or  of  being  sup- 
plied at  the  rate  of  a  Volume  per  month.    ^ 

In  the  Bdinbnrgfa  Reriew,  (No.  49,  June  1815,  p.  808,  note,) 
this  Work  is  noticed  (togeUier  with  the  New  Parliamentary 
History,)  as  deserWng  "  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  usefol 
and  best  conducted  Works  of  late  Years;-— being  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  all  collections  of  English  History."  *<  The  death  of 
a  person  so  singularly  qualified  for  his  task  as  Mr.  Howell,  the 
Editor,  is  a  poblie  loss  Tcry  difficult  te  be  repaired.  The 
choice  of  a  successor  is  a  point  in  which  historical  literature  is 
materially  conoemed.  To  mentioo  such  an  important  Work 
in  a  Note  may  seem  to  be  a  treatment  very  unsuitable  to  its 
importance.  The  truth  is,  that  it  has  kmg  been  intended  to 
notice  it  more  becomingly;  that  such  an  intention  is  far  from 
being  now  relinquished  ;  but  that  experience  of  the  accidents 
which  are  apt  to  delay  the  execution  of  literary  projects,  in- 
duces us  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  apprizing  all  our 
readers  of  its  great  ralue." 

The  Subscribers  to  the  <<  State  Trials"  are  assured,  that  the 
Proprietors  ha?e  been  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
due  caution  in  the  choke  of  a  eucoeisor  to  Mr.  Howell  in  a 
work  of  such  National  Importance  f  that  the  delay  which  hat 
necessarily  taken  place  since  bis  death  will  prove  in  erery 
respect  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  Work ;  and  that  arrange- 
ments are  nearly  completed  which  will  ensure  its  progress.  Mid 
speedy  terminatioo. 

Printed  for  Loo^pnan,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Brown  t  & 
Jeliery;  J.  M.  Richardson;  Black*  Parbury,  and  Allen; 
J.  Hatchard  |  J.  Booker  |  Baldwin,  Cradock,  &  Joy ;  J.  Booth  ; 
E.  Lloyd|  R.  H.  Evans;  Bodd  H  Calkini  and  T.  C.  HaosanL 
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Parliamentary  History. 


86  GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  A.  D.  1786. 


THIRD  SESSION 

OF    THS 

SIXTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
ZOmHnuedJrom  VoL  XXV.'] 

Debate  in  the  Commom  on  the 
County  Election  BUL']  May  15,  1786. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Qill  for  the  better 
ieeoring  the  Rights  of  Voters  at  County 
EleotioDs,  * 

Mr.  W.  W.  GrenxfiUe  observed,  that 
eoold  he  have  conceived  the  Bill  would  in 
the  least  facilitate  any  oiie  of  those  objects 
which  the  noble  fraroer  (earl  Stanhope) 
had  in  view,  he  should  certainly  have 
given  it  his  support;  but  being  perfectly 
convinced  that  It  fended  to  a  very  different 
eftcc,  he  must  object  to  itis  being  pro- 
ceeded in  any  farther.  So  far  from  secu- 
rmg  the  rights  of  eleciioo  to  freeholders, 
the  Bill  tended  rather  to  annihilate  their 
existing  rights,  and  to  deprive  Ihem  of 
their  votes.  A  Bill  similar  to  the  present 
liad  been  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land in  the  course  of  the  last  session  ;  and 
•uch  had  appeared  likely  to  have  been  its 
operation  and  effect,  that  had  any  vacancy 
for  a  county  member  happened,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  single  voter  quali- 
fied to  have  voted  for  the  candidate  who 
ofered  to  ^11  the  vacancy.  He  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  vefry  first  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  present  sessipn, 
had  been  to  pass*  a  Bill  to  suspend  the  ope- 
ration of  their  act  of  the  preceding  session. 
He  spoke  uf  this  fact  under  some  degree 
of  doubt ;  but  he  bdieved  it  wooM,  upon 
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inquiry,  be  found  to  be  at  he  bad  stated. 
Certain  he  was,  that  if  the  present  Bill 
passed  into  a  law,  there  could  not  happen 
a  vacancy  in  which,  in  all  human  proba* 
bility,  a  great  many  of  the  freeholders 
would  not  find  themselves  disqualified* 
The  Bill  enacted,  that  no  freeholder 
should  have  a  rieht  to  vote  who  did  net 
enter  his  freehold  in  a  register  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose ; .  and  that  a  certain,  but, 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  a  very  moderate 
expense  w^  to  be  incurred  by  so  doine* 
To  both  of  these  regulations  ne  strongly 
objected,  because  he  was  persuaded  few  oif 
the  free  and  independent  mass  of  fr^« 
holders,  whom  o^oubtedly  that  House 
must  look  to  as  theproperest  description 
of  freeholders  to  send  rtoreSentittives  to 
parliament,  n^ould  be  sufficiently  carefiA 
to  enter  their  freeholds  in  the  register,  and 
because  any  expense  whatever  was  in  his 
mind  exceedingly  wrong  to  be  imposed  oa 
the  poorer  part  of  freeholders.  If  the  Bill 
passed,  in  all  probability  those  freeholders 
only  who  were  in  the  interest  of  some  ■ 
great  and  ov'erbearing  power  which  int 
ftuenced  the  county,  would  be  taken  care 
of  to  make  them  enter  their  freeholds, 
while  the  freeholders  in  the  interest  of 
favourite  characters,  and  the  larger  de* 
scription  of  independent  freeholders  in  no 
particular  interest,  but  who  consulted  their 
own  judgment  as  to  who  was  the  fittest 
person  to  represent  them,  would  not  one 
half  of  them  think  of  entering  (heir  free- 
holds, and  thus  they  would,  on  an  election 
taking  place,  find  themselves  unexjpectedl^ 
disqualified.  The  operation  of  the  Bill 
consequently  would  be,  that  the  great  and 
overbearing  county  interests  must  prove 
strengthened,  and  all  the  other  interestli 
weakened,  so  that  instead  of  encouraging 
men  of  mddetate  fbrtunes  to  stand  tho 
[B] 
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cliance  of  an  election,  they  would  be  de- 
terred from  it,  and  the  returns  would  lay 
where  undoubtedly  they  ought  least  to 
rest.  The  Totes  of  freeholders  appeared 
much  better  secured  as  ,the  law  stood  at 
present,  by  bein^  assessed  by  the  land- 
tax  assessors,  and  appearing  upon  their 
retoms.  He  must,  therefore,  object,  to 
the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pitt  remark^,  tliat  were  he  not 
convinced  of  the  excellence  of  tlie  Bill, 
the  opinion  of  his  right  hon.  friend  would 
weigh  very  considerably  with  him  against 
it,  and  his  argument  still  more;  he  was 
however  decided  in  his  sentiments,  that 
so  far  from  havFng  the  tendency  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  power  of  voting  those 
whowene'etititled  to  vote,  andof  increasbg 
the  expense  of  elections,  it  would  operate 
in  a  directly  opposite  way*  It  would 
confine  the  election  to  tliose  only  who 
were  entitled  to.  vote,  except  such  as  by 
their  negligence  in  registenog  their  free- 
holds shewed  themselves  unworthy  of  that 
ffivile^e,  and  would,  to  his  opinion,  very 
much  cominish  the  expense  of  the  election. 
Thus,  all  the  fiBiuUs  to  be  found  in  the  roost 
tmo^ectioDaMe  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (the  county  repre- 
aentation)  would  be  effectually  remedied ; 
H  blessing  which  he  hoped  we  country 
would  one  time  or  other  be  able  to  obtain 
in  every  other  department  of  the  repre^ 
aentatlen, 

Mr. Duncambe  said,  thathedeemed  it 
ft  very  good  bill;  and  being  persuaded  that 
it  would  have  an  excdlent  e£bct  in  Imrge 
counties,  he  should  certainly  give  it  his 
support.  A  fom^r  Bill  of  this  nature  baa 
by  no  neana  answered  die  purpose  whidi 
the  bon»  gentleman  (Mr.  Powys)  bad 
doubtless  nieant  to  effect  by  it. 

Mr.  Pow^  entered  into  a  few  observa* 
tions  to  mark  tbe  distinction  between  bis 
Bin  and  that  under  consideration.  His 
Bill  was  meant  as  a  mere  mdex  to  the  votes 
of  freeholders^  by  oUigbg  the  land-tax 
assessors  to  return  the  fVeeholds  in  their 
respective  districts;  whereas  the  noble 
earfs  BHl.  professed  t<>  register  them,  and 
contained  some  very  complicated  provi- 
aions  for  the  purpose,,  making  each  voter 
his  own  sA-tttineer.  He  thought  the  Bill 
extremely  inadequate  to  its  e&ct ;  bat  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  now  taken 
the  charge  of  it«  would  say,  that  he  meant 
no  more  by  going  into  the  committee  than 
40  amend  it  as  nmdi  as  possible,  and  then 
let  it  go  forth  to  the  consideration  of  the 
country  at  large,  he  would  not  object  to 


the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair;  but  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  intended  to  go  into  a 
committee,  with  a  view  to. the  pa^rsing  the 
Bill  into  a  law  that  t^ession,  he  certainly 
would  oppose  the  motion.     . 

Sir  Joseph  Matobey  commended  the 
Bill,  and  said,  that  in  Surrey  he  was-per** 
suaded  its  operation  would  be  extremely 
beneficial.  • 

Mr.  Bastard  described  the  Bill  as  a  col- 
lection of  clauses,  each  of  which  alternately 
contradicted  the  principle  laid  down  ia 
the  clause  preceding  it ;  indeed,  it  con* 
tained  so  much  extraordinary  matter,  that 
he  could  not  imagine  its  operation  would 
be  attended  with  any  beneficial  conse* 
quenees. 

Sir  W.  Dolben  contended,  that  the  pre- 
sent  Bill  went  to  a  great  object,  the  at- 
tainment of  whidi  must  be  extremely  de- 
sirable; -for  what  could  be  more  so  than 
the  securing  the  rights  of  voters,  and  the 
putting  a  stop  to  the  ruinous  expense  of 
county  elections  i  He  admitted  that  the 
Bill,  as  it  stood  at  present,  was  incorrect ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  great  abiliUes  which 
were  likely  to  be  exerted  upon  amendiqi^ 
it,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  if  it  was  auH 
fisred  to  go  into  a  committee,  it  would 
come  out  so  improved,  that  all  tbe  objec* 
tions  to  it  would  be  done  away.^ 

Su*  G*  P.  Turner  observed,  that  he  had 
formeriy  supported  the  Bill;abut  having 
beard  two  of  his  friends,  the  representa- 
tives of  large  counties,  who  must  be  the 
best  judges  of  the  subiect,  declare  it  would 
not  answer  the  end,  be  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  their  superior  knowledge,  that 
he  would  vote  against  the  Speaker's  leav- 
bg  the  chair. 

Tbe  Earl  of  iStcrr^ry  declared,  he  rose 
with  a  full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Bill  going  into  the  committee,  that 
gtmtlemen  who  had  started  objectiona 
might  be  apprised  of  tbe  checks  and  guards 
against  the  operation  of  those  obiectiona 
that  were  meant  to  be  put  in  the  ^ill.  He 
appealed  to  the  candour  and  liberalitv  of 
the  House,  whether,  if  means  co^la  be 
hit  upon  to  prevent  gentlemen^  of  large 
fortunes  even,  from  wasting  those  fortunes 
in  county  elections,  those  dieaas  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  those  elections  placed 
upon  that  footing  of  freedom  and  small 
expenditure  which  would  encourage  mea 
of  moderate  fortunes,  but  independent 
prinei^es,  to  stand  for  counties,  without 
risk  of  ruin. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair. 
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-  .The  House  then  went  into  the  Com- 
inittee. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  to 
taUttn  the  Hawkers  and  FedUars  ActJ} 
luy  16.  The  order  of  the  day  being  read 
fi^r  the  secood  readiog  of  the  Bill  to  ex- 
|»laiB  and  amend  the  Act  of  the  last  aes- 
aion  relative  to  Hawkefa  and  Pedlars, 

Mr.  Popham  reminded  the  House,  that 
a  heavy  tax  had  last  year  been  imposed  on 
shopkeepers,  and  that  at  the  time  it  had 
been  held  out  to  them  (hat  the  hawkers 
and  pedlars  should  be  abolished ;  but  that 
afterwards  that  measure  was  changed,  and 
the  House  had  thought  that^  as  nawkers 
and  pedlars  were  men  liable  to  no  local 
assessments,  nor  contributing  in  any  pro* 
portionable  degree  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  they  were  fair  objects  ^taxation 
aed  restriction.  Upon  this  the  House 
had  fffoceeded  in  their  Act  of  the  last 
sesdon,  and  therefore  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment  was  pledged^  that  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars  should  remain  under  the  restric- 
tioos  then  imposed.  He  concluded  by 
noviD^,  That  the  second  readiog  be  put 
off  antil  that  day  three  months.   ' 

Bir.  «/•  H.  Broftme  described  the  hawk- 
ers and  pedlars  as  an  honest,  industrious, 
and  useful  description  of  people.  Hiere 
were  some  thooMnd  acres  of  the  county 
oi  Staferd,  which  the  hawkers  and  pedlars 
had  cultivated,  and  converted  frotx^  a 
barren  and  wild  spot  to  a  rich  and  fenile 
ciieoit.  They  had  there  given  thestrongest 
weoab  of  tli^ir  industry,  their  peaceable 
opposition,  and  their  aptness  for  dvil  so- 
dely ;  why,  therefore,  should  so  laudaUe 
a  set  oC  men  be  singed  out  for  severity  i 
He  had  heard  nothing  urged  against  them 
hut  tBigroiiaded  suspicions,  upon  which 
ahme  the  Legislature  surely  ought  not  to 
test  any  measures  of  an  mjorious  tendency. 
He  jaw  no  reason  why  it  should  be  iroa- 
giaed  that  hawkers  and  pedlars  were  more 
ajktiolpd  to  smottling  than  shiqpkeepers. 
The  latter  coula  surely  better  conceal 
ssn^led  ooods  in  their  shops  and  houses 
dual  a  pedlar,  who  carried  all  his  gcKKls 
sa  his  back.  He  denied  tliat  the  fwth  of 
Fsffliament  had  been  pledged  to  the  shop* 
keeper^  that  the  Act  of  the  Uai  vear 
sboaid  jresBaio  in  fuU  forca^  aad  asked, 


where  would  be  the  justice  of  inflicting 
unmerited  restrictions  on  one  set  of  men 
by  way  of  douceur  to  another  i  He  par- 
ticularly adverted  to  the  two  douses  which 
the  BiU  went  to  repeal;  and  said,  that 
only  three  or  four  counties  had  enfosoed 
the  clfiose  empowering  magistrates  to 
suppress  hawkers  and  p^ars,  and  to  #b- 
lige  tbem  to  keep  without  the  district  of 
the  county.  It  was  fair,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude, tMt  as  thirty«six  or ,  thirty-seven 
counties  had  foibome  to  put  that  severe 
clause  in  execution,  the  extreme  arbitrari^ 
ness  of  k  had  carried  coovicticm  to-  theas, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  An  honest 
emplojonent  was  as  much  a  nuui's  pro* 
pertv  as  his,estate;  and  competition  was  - 
the  heart  and  soul  of  •trade.  It  was  nni- 
versaily  ^admitted  to  (foe  "true  poltqr  to  en- 
courage competition  asmuohas  possible ; 
upon  that  principle,  therefore,  it  <wQuld  be 
wise  to  let  the  present  Bill  pass  into  aiaw. 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  ful^  aware  that 
competitibn  was  the  soul  of  trade;  but 
then  he  wished  always  for  a  fair  and  equal 
competition,  and  not  to  sufier  a  hawker  and 
a  pedlar,  who  wasaotiiable  to  local  assess- 
ment, and  contributed  little  or  nothing 
either  to  parochial  or  government  taxes, 
to  carry  his  goods  to  nuurket  und^  those 
advantages,  to  undersell  the  resident  shop^ 
keeper,  who  paid  many  very  heavy  taxes 
ofbothkmds.  If  the  miwkers  aad  pedlars 
deserved  the  high  character  given  them 
for  industry  and  knowledge  of  business, 
why  coidd  they  not  fix  their  abode,  and 
take  shops  to  sell  their  goods  in  as  well  as 
carry  them  about  the  country  i  With  re- 
gard  to  a  compact,  undoubtedly  no  ex- 
press compact  had  been  made,  so  as  to 
^edffo  that  House  toany  specific  line  of 
concUict  respecting  hawkers  and  pedlars; 
but  gentlemen  must  recollect  that  it  had 
been  suggested,  when  the  shop  tax  was 
stated  to  the  House,  that  shopkeepers 
would  be  relieved  from  the  mtrusion  made 
upon  them  by  hawkers  and  pedlars. 
Ijierefore,  although  the  House  were  not 
pledged  by  any  specific  stipulation  to 
abide  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  they 
were  bound  in  honour  to  do  so. 

Sir  £«  A^ley  contended,  that  when  the 
shop  tax  had  been  proposed,  the  shop- 
kecoers  were  given  to  understand .  from 
authority  that  the  hawsers  and  pedlars 
were  to  be  abolished.  Under  that  pro- 
mise and  suggestion  it  was,  that  many 
gentlemen  had  been  induced  to  support 
Uie  shop  tax,  and  though  the  House  had 
not  acted  up  to  the  extent  of  that  suggest 
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•itoD,  yt/t  the  matter  had  hem  In  a  mao- 
toer  componised  bj  the  tax  impoted  on 
Jiavker»  and  pedlarst  and  the  rsstrictioDS 
•Irhich  accompaiittd  k.  In  Norfolk,  the 
clause,  of  the  Act,  authorizing  magistrates 
to  prerent  hawkers  and  pedlars  from  en- 
tering or  continuing  wiiyn  the  county, 
bad  been  enforcedy  and  the  shopkeepers 
considered  their  being  so  kept  out  as  some 
.dbtcc€tir,.and  thev  ui^  more  dieerfully 
mid  the  Aio:  on  ^opiB  in  consequence  oi 
jU  He  denied  4hat  hawkers  and  pedlars 
.waref^eraUy  xensidered  so  useful  as  had 
jheen  repseseDted^  and  declared  that  they 
jcarried  Mbdut  old^fashtoned,  and  often 
amu^led'  goods  ;  and  iieing  generally 
eqapToyed  in  travellisg  ahout,  had  no  set- 
4lea  home^  and  conseottentlgr  did  not  |>ay 
in  ai^  proportion  to  toe  taxes,  to  which 
.the  resident  shopkeeper  so  largdy  contrl> 
iMited.       . 

.  Mr.  Alderman  Honoscf  i^eftledtothe 
tecolteption  of  the  House,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  £xche^aer  had  not,  when  he 
first  preposJed  the  shcp  tax,  mentioned  his 
iotentibn  ofsuppressmg  the  hnwkers  and 
pedlar8,,aa&  whether  many  gentlemen  had 
^t  been  induced  to  Vote  for  the  shop  tax 
^n  consequence  of  thai  proposition,  and, 
in  particuiar,:influene^  the  hon*  baronet, 
who  now  so  consisteatly  opposed  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  If  the  Bill  was  in  any  yiew 
proper,  it  should  have  been,  accompanied 
with  another  for  the  repeal  of  the  shop 
tax. 

Mr.  Pofwi/i  remarked,  that  he  could  not 
see  any  reason  to.  refuse  releasing  the 
hawkers  and  pedlars  from  arestrictions 
which  bore  hard  upon  them,  andcould  pot 
be  supported  upon  any  principle  of  expe- 
diency, necessity,  or  justice.  The  argU- 
jfnent  against  the  Bill,  he  understood  to 
be,  that  a  compact  had  been  made  between 
parliament  and  the  shopkeepers,  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  hawkers  and  ped* 
lars  by  the  Act  of  the  last  session  should 
not  be' repealed.  He  knew  of  no  sudi 
compact ;  nor  indeed  was  it  pebble  that 
'such  a  compact  should  have  been  made, 
because  the  House  would  not  bargain  to 
oppress  a  .harmless  and  innocent  set  of 
people/  for  so  that  House  had  declared 
fmwkcrs  and  pedlars  to  be  by  tolerating 
them.  If  they  were  not  fit  people  to  be 
toleiuted,  let  them  be  abolished  altoge- 
ther ;  but  the  House  sorely  would  not  act 
•o  unjustly  as  to  pronounce  them  fit  to 
exist,  and  then,  in  an  indirect  way;  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  of  ^cistence.  He 
ielt  the  hardship  of  obUging  ^  hawkers 


and  pedlars  to  remain  under  all  the  severe 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  the  last 
session  so  forcibly,  that  the  coUe^ive  auf- 
thority  of  all  Iheir  constituents  j^ut  toge* 
tber  should  not  induce  him  to  suppo^  mi 
act  of  mjustice,  t^nd  such  he  considered 
the  Act  oi  the  last  session.  .He  had  been 
a  supporter  of  the  shop  tax ;  he  still  ap« 
proved  of  that  tax,  and  he  should  be  ex- 
tremdy  ^ad  to  heaf  it  waa'  cheerfully 
pmd;  but  he  arould  not  purchase  tfaie 
consent  of  the  ^opkeepers  at  theexpeaae 
of  the  oppression  of  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars.  Competition,  as  an  hon.  gentle* 
man.  had  said,  was  the  soul  of  trade.  It 
was  so  undoubtedly;  and  therefore  he 
wii^ied  to  leave  the  hawkers  and  pedlars 
unfettered  with  restrictions  calcukted  to 
support  the  most  ardent  wish  oi  efery 
shopkeeper,  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  said,  that  the 
shop  tax  was  certainly  an  oppressive  and 
partial  tax,  but  he  coidd  not  see  ham 
taxing  hawkers  and  pedlars  w^mld  ieiide* 
It  less  so.  Hawkers  and  pedlars  were,  ii| 
his  mind,  a  very  honest,  useful,  and  in* 
dustrious  set  of  people.  If  any  body  of 
men  could  be  said  to  earn  their  breiid  by 
the  sweat  of  tlieir  brow,  that  body  cer^ 
tainly  consisted  of  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Eltis  aaid:— The  worthy 
alderman  must  have  been  partictdarljr 
fortunate  in  his  dealing  with  the  hawkera 
and  pedlars,  to  venture  to^speakse  de<* 
cidedly  in  declaring  them  to  be  a  very 
honest  set  of  people.  I  think  so  many  a£ 
the  late  revenue  burthei^s  are  laid  on  oo^ 
eupiers  of  houses,  that  they  have  a  claiai 
to  protection  against  competitors,  who  do 
not  equally  contribute  to  the  exigencieB 
of  the  state,  i  wish  to  guard  against  the 
facility,  which,  as  the  clauses  are  novp 
worded,  they  give  to  evasion.  Sueh  re-* 
strictions  as  the  Legislature  think  it  wise 
to  continue  should  remain,  inviolable* 
Shopkeepers  submit  to  their  burthens, 
relymg  on  the  stability  of  our  proceedings, 
and  that  we  shall  not  suffer  these  invaders 
of  their  rights  to  make  ^rther  encroach- 
ments on  their  means  of  subsisteiice;  but 
if  to  what  the  Legblature  professes  to 
grant,  they  should  be  permitted,  througl^ 
our  inattention,  to  carnr  their  trade  into 
every  market*town  in  the  kmgdom,  they 
would  share  the  pr^ts  without  proper* 
tionably  sharing  the  burthens  of  the  plaoe« 
I  »hall  therefore  give  my  vote  for  tho 
amendment. 

Mr.  Beaufhyj^Kl  do  not  mistake  the 
arguments  of  the  bon.  gentleman  who 
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fpoke  latt,  and  those  of  the  noblo  lord 
who  delivered  his  seDtimento  in  an  earKer 
fltagp  of  the  debate,  the  principal  objec- 
doiiato  the  present  Bill  aiv  founded  on 
the  idea  of  ita  being  a  breach  of  oompaety 
and  a  total  departure  from  parliamentary 
fiBtb.  Tbey  have  not/  indeed,  asserted 
that  any  positive  agreement  expressed  in 
words  was  concluded  with  the  shopkeepers, 
for  the  provisions  of  the  last  year's  bill ; 
hot  tbey  intimate  that  a  sort  of  tacit  bar- 
gain, dedocible  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  u  understood  to  have  existed ;  a 
ba^ain  that,  if  the  speci6c  impost  should 
be  laid  on  the  stationary  venders  of  goods, 
the  itinerant  sellers  shoukl  be  subjected 
to  proportionable  burthens.  With  this 
coanpact  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ha^e  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  are  al- 
ta^fcher  inconsistent^-^Sir,  the  primary 
object  of  the  present  Bill  is  the  repeal  of 
that  dauae  in  the  Act  of  the  last  year^ 
which  enables  the  magistrates  of  counties, 
witiumt  a  hearing,  without  the  proof  of 
any  crime  committed,  without  the  charge, 
or  even  the  suspicion  of  ofieneiB^  to  dismiss 
an  entire  daas  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
from  their  only  occupation,  and  to  con^ 
sign  them  to  misery  and  want^^tn  what 
reipect  la  tbb  dauae  cennected  with  the 
eomptt^t  <^last  year  ?  ili  what  respect  is 
die  entire  prtwcriplion  of  the  ht^wkers  and 
pedlara  enential  to  their  just  taxaition  ? 
FofeigA  to  the  principle,  and  unthought 
of  by  the  framers  ^f  tne  Afil  of  which  it 
forma  a  part,  this  clause  wak  proposed  in 
ooe  of  the  latest  stages  of  the  Bill.  Few 
petioaa  were  present,  and  of  those  fbw, 
thct  greatest  part  seeined  little  disposed  to 
of  in 


investigation  or  minuteness 
of  inquhrr*  SooEie  of  us,  indeed^  had  also 
a  powernil  persuasive  for  acquiescing  in 
te  dauae,  in  the  confidence  we  ftit  in 
the  character  of  its  hon.  mover:  to  his 
knova  integrity  we  trusted,  that  nothing 
wbioh  he  recommended  to  the  House 
could  be  intentionally  wrong;  and  we 
trusted  to  his  acknowledged  good  sense 
that  be  was  not  likely  essentially  to  err» 
Sv,  the  oneasinesa  and  strong  remorse 
wl^ch  ft'om  that  hour  I  have  almost  un- 
ceasiBgl J  felt,  have  Convinced  me,  that  in 
all  cases,  and  more  especially  those  in 
whidi  die  subsistence  oif  many  hundreds 
of  flsy  ^ellow'subjecta  is  at  stake,  a  vote  of 
eodUenoe  k  a  most  unwarrantable  thtng ; 
^  Aongh  I  may  be*  perfectly  sure  that 
the  boo*  gentleman  nbeans  not  to  deceive 
the  HoHie/  yet  I'neyer  dan  be  sure^  that 


he  is  not  'himself  deceived.    Upon  these 
grounds  I  am  anxious,  that  the  cmuaa  pro« 

Gsed  to  be  repealed  should,  now  at  leasts 
debated  without  regard  to  authority^ 
which,  as  far  as  persons  and  personal  con-> 
siderations  are  m  question,  is  seldom  in 
favour  of  the  poor.  Bu^  the  House,  I 
well  know,  will  not  be  the  less  disposed  to 
support  a  just  cause  from  its  having  no« 
thing  but  its  justice  to  recommend  it«  In 
what  light,  thien,  are  we  to  view  the  power 
that  has  been  given  to  the  magbtrates  for 
the  ruin  of  a  numerous  description  of 
people;  a  power  to  commit'  without  a 
trial ;  to  Condemn  without  a  hearing ;  and 
to  punifth  without  even  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  ?  Sir,  the  law  which  gives  that  power 
vio^tes  the  constitution,  contradicts  the 
express  words  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
wounds  the  security  of  every  individual  in 
the  kingdom.  What  principle  shall  bO 
deemed  sacred,  when  the  first  principles 
of  justice  are  violated  I  what  obligations 
shall  be  valued,  when  those  of  humanity 
are  despised  ?  or  what  government  can  be 
thought  permanent,  when  the  basis  of  civil 
society  itself  is  thus  wantonly  attacked  ? 
Has  the  Legislature  a  right  to  establish, 
oppression  by  law ;  to  connect  punishment 
with  innocence ;  to  invest  its  magistrates 
with  a  power  which  ♦even  in  governments 
the  most  despotic  would  be  considered  as 
a  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction  and  com* 
plaint  f — I  know  I  shall  be  told,  that  the 
clause  which  conveys  this  power  is  not  of 
a  judicial  nature,  but  is  merely  a  regular 
tion  of  police.  Sir,  to  the  subject/  the 
name  is  immaterial ;  for,  give  to  the  Act 
whatever  appellation  you  will,  it  still  is  an 
Act  that  renders  the  subject  dependent 
for  his  safety,  not  on  his  own  innocence, 
not  on  his  strict  observance  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  not  on  the  fhithful  discharge 
of  every  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  state, 
but  on  the  casud  opinion,  the  accidental 
humour,  the  mere  caprice  of  the  magis- 
trate: nor  is  there  the  smallest  pretext 
for  giving  thia  iotemperate  law  the  spe- 
cious appearance  of  a  measure  of  police ; 
for  measures  of  that  sort  can  only  be 
founded  on  necessity  or  expedience :  now, 
of  the  first  of  these  pleas,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  exbtence  is  not  pretended ; 
the  law  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  power 
which  i^  gave  to  the  justices,  of  proscribe 
ing  an  entire  description  of  people,  was 
not  founded  on  necessity ;  for  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  their  livelihood  from  these 
unhappy  men  had  existed,  the  law  could 
not  have  left  the  execution  of  the  meascnra 
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to  the  uncertain  decision  of  the  magis- 
trates.  Equally  obvious  it  isi  that  this 
strange  and  unprecedented  delegation  of 

Sower  was  founded  oi^  no  expedience,  for 
ie  persons  to  whose  judgnoent  you  ap- 
pealed for  the  propriety  of  the  measure^ 
the  very  ma^is^tes  themselves,  by  their 
almost  unanimous  refusal  to  execute  the 
law,  have  emphatically  declared,  that  the 
measure  is  inexpedient,  is  unjust,  is  in- 
human.—-On  what  grounds,  then,. was  this 
reprobated  clause  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  ?  Unconnected  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  of  which  it  forms  a  part ; 
alien  to  the  laws ;  incompatible  with  the 
constitution,  and  adverse  to  every  principle 
of  expedience,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity, 
on  what  foundation  does  it  rest  ^  Sir,  it 
rests  on  a  foundation  so  abhorrent  to  every 
honest  and  honourable  feeling,  that  I  cao- 
not  without  the  deepest  concern  describe 
it  to  the  House— Jt  is  founded  on  the 
spirit  of  monopoly ;  on  commercial  hatred ; 
on  the  eagerness  of  one  description  of 
traders  to  ruin  and  destroy  another :  to 
auch  views  the  members  of  this  House 
will  never  deliberately  give  the  smallest 
supporu — They  who  advise  an  opposite 
conduct ;  they  who  propose  that  the  mea- 
sures of  the  House  should  take  their  di- 
rection from  the  dictates  of  private  ani- 
znQsit}',  and  of  trading  rivalship ;  they  who 
would  make  the  Legislature  itself  the  in- 
strument of  injustice,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament the  mode  of  sanctifying  oppres- 
.  sjon ;  are  as  careless  of  the  honour  of  the 
House,  as  they  obviously  are  of  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  kingdonu 

Mr.  Marsham  remarked,  that  when  the 
shop  tax  was  proposed,  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  hawkers  and  pedlars 
should  be  abolished,  and  under  that  sug- 
gestion, many  gentlemen  had  consented 
to  vote  for  the  shop  tax :  afterwards,  when 
the  idea  was  departed  from,  and  a  tax  on 
hawkers  and  pedlars  liad  been  proposed, 
and  the  subject  came  into  discussion,  it 
had  been  urged  by  several  gentlemen,  that 
there  were  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
hawkers  and  pedlars  were  extremely  use- 
ful from  the  scarcity  of  villages  and  towns, 
their  extreme  distance,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  getting  at  shops  without  great 
trouble  and  loss  of  time.  On  the  other 
band,  it  had  been  stated,  tliat  there  were 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  villages 
and  towns  were  numerous,  and  shops  al- 
most every  where  within  reach ;  his  clause, 
therefore,  had  been  calculated  to  meet 
both  these  trgumenti^  in  counties  where 


hawkers  and  pedlars  were  useful,  thejooa^ 
gistrates,  instead. of  forbidding  their  com- 
ing, would  naturally  encourage  it ;  where-i 
as  in  those  ccyinties  where  their  presence^ 
so  fJEir  from  being  wanted,  was  aeemed  a 
nuisance,  the  magistrates^  were  authoriased 
to  prevent  their  coming :  but  they  were 
not  to  be  sent  to  prison  without  a  hearing  ; 
they  had  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessiaiM^ 
upon  whose  authority  alone  they  could  be 
committed  and  detained ;  nor  was  it  to  be 
imaginol  that  any  gentleman  in  the  com- 
mission would  wantonly  exercise  his  power 
over  poor  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  an  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  given  good,  and  indeed  excel- 
lent reasons,  why  the  Bill  ought  not  to 
pas9  into  a  law*  He  had  stated  that  the 
nawkers  and  pedlars  carried  about  old- 
fashioned  goods;  undoubtedly  the  hoc. 
baronet  would  be  exceedingly  shocked  at 
perceiving  any  thing  old-£uliioned  aboot 
him.  He  liad  also  said,  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars  had  no  resident  (^aoe  of  habitation, 
and  that  they  travelled  about  from  cme 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  This  vas 
also  an  excellent  objection,  for  bow  dare 
such  humble  individuals  follow  the  order 
of  nature  I  .  Why  had  they  not  learat  the 
art  of  being  in  two  places  at  one  and  the 
same  time  i  And  yet»  po  doubt,  they  had 
the  impudence  to  justifjr  their  conduct,  bj 
dedanng  that  they  could  not  stay  at  home, 
and  travel  about  with  their  pai^  at  the 
same  period.  The  justices  also  had  acted 
wisely  in  prosecuting  these  hawkera  •  and 
pedlars,  and  th^  hid  assigned  admirable 
reasons,  as  justices  always  did,  for  their 
proteedings.  They  had  stated,  and  he 
had  that  day  read  it,  that  the  hakwers  and 
pedlars  imposed  on  the  people,  by  carry- 
ing about  English  sooos  and  pretending 
they  were  smuggled  fVom  France.  This 
was  indi^utably  a  grosiu&Qd  scandalous 
imposition ;  for  what  could  be  more  na« 
tionally  injurious  than  to  cheat  the  public 
into  the  purchase  of  British  manufactures  ? 
There  were  other  reasons  of  an  equally 
serious  tendency,  to  be  urged  in  justifica- 
tion of  adhering  to  the  Bill  of  the  last 
year.  Perseverance  was  a  noble  and  a 
magnanimous  virtue,  and  surely  perseve- 
rance in  the  wrong  shewed  more  magna- 
nimity and  firmness  than  perseverance  in 
the  right.  If  the  House  made  an  egre- 
gious mistake  in  passing  an  unjust  Act 
affainst  hawkers  and  pedlars  last  vear, 
vStiy  should  they  avow  their  pusillanimity 
by  acknowledging  their  error?  It  was 
much  better  to  be  firm^  and  to,  prgfvt 
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beyond  poesibilitj  of  doubt,  that  the  House 
woold  mdntain  its  proceediDgs  right  or 
wrong.  There  might,  to  be  sure,  be  some 
wetk-minded  men,  who,  thinldng  that 
justice  was  a  better  cause  than  obstinacy, 
m^it  be  iodined  to  favour  the  hawkers 
and  pedlars;  and  as  thehr weakness  was 
an  amiable  one,  their  want  of  magnanimity 
might  be  forgi?en»  Indeed,  if  the  number 
of  gentlemen  of  this  descriotion  should 
profe  successful,  he-  believea  the  world 
wooJd  admit  they  were  in  the  ri^ht,  and 
thai  they  stood  fully  justified  to  d^ir  con- 
ftitnents  in  particular,  and  to  thev  country 
ingeo^aL 

Mr.  C  Robinsofi  stated,  that  hawkers 
and  pedlars  were  only  forbidden  from 
tu^mag  market  towns,  except  on  fair- 
days,  iMtt  that  cities  and  capitcib  were 
open  to  them;  and  that  if4he  Act  had 
aot  Gootained.soch  a  restriction,  they  all 
knew  that  by  the  charters  of  many  old 
corporatioiia,  the  corporations  themselyes 
enjoyed  rights  and  privil^es  tantamount 
to  the  keeping  out  nawker^  and  pedlars. 
There  was  an  implied  compact  hdd  out 
to  the  shofJkeepers  durins  the  last  session ; 
and  onder  the  faitli  of  that,  his  consti- 
taents  had  cheerfoDy  paid  the  tax. 

Mr.  S.  Thornton  declared,  he  had  given 
kis  consent  to  the  shop  tax,  under  an  idea 
that  hawkeA  and  pedlars  were  to  be  abo- 
rted. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  he  had  been 
iostmcted  by  ^several  of  his  constituents, 
vho  were  shopkeepers,  to  support  the 
present  Bill,  and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  severe 
daose  against  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

Mr.  Windham  declared,  that  however 
confident  he  might  be,  from  the  liberality 
•f  his  constituents,  manifested  already  to- 
wards him  ma  very  exemplary  manner, 
that  to  varv  from  th^  sentiments  would 
not  injure  &im  in  their  opinion ;  yet  that 
m  opposition  tp  their  wishes  must  even 
on  that  account  give  him  particular  pain. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a  sacrifice 
of  his  private  feelings  to  his  sense  of  pub- 
lic du^,  that  he  rose  to  declare  he  held 
the  angling  out  of  any  particular  de- 
icription  of  persons,  as  the  objects  of 
taxation,  to  be  to  the  full  as  unjustifi- 
sUe,  aa  it  would  be  for  the  minister  to 
pot  his  hands  into  tlie  pockets  of  an  ih- 
dividua],  and  insist  on  the  state's  sharing 
with  him  in  the  contents  of  his  purse.  AQ 
taxes  slnmld  be  a^venied  by  some  general 
nde  or  other,  indiscriminately  applying  to 
^  people  universally ;  and  any  distinction 
t 


taken  to  the  prejudice  of  one  set  of  men, 
and  in  alleviation  of  another,  was,  in  his 
mind,  proceeding  upon  a  false  principle  of 
taxation.  Equafiy  false  in  principle  and 
imwarrantable  in  practice,  was  it  to  take  a 
load  off  the  shoulders  of  one  set  of  men, 
and  place  it  on  the  shoulders  of  another 
set  of  men  less  capaUe  of  bearing  it ;  and 
yet  this  had  actually  been  done  in  respect 
to  the  country  shopkeeper  and  the  hawker 
and  pedlar.  As  an  inducement  to  the 
former  to  submit  to  a  harsh  and  severe 
personal  impost,  the  hawkei^  and  pecUar 
nad  been  heavily  taxed  and  rigorously  re« 
strained  within  certain  convenient  limits, 
and  now,  after  the  country  shopkeeper 
had  been  rdieved  almost  entirely  from  his 
burthen,  m  load  was  to  remain  on  the 
back  of  the  liawker  and  pedlar.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  was  unjust  and'  in* 
defensible.  He,  merefore,  felt  himself 
obliged,  in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  with  a  view  to  measure  out 
equal  terms  to  both  dascriptions  of  men, 
to  give  his  vote  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  Adam  Fergusson  said,  he  had  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  examining  what  the 
sum  was,  that  the  country  snopkeeper 
paid  for  the  shop-tax,  upon  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid.  The  sum  paid  by 
shopkeepers  renting  houses  from  5L  to 
10/.  and  even  up  to  25L  a  year,  was  from 
Ss.  to  6s.  Sof.  and  up  to  19^.  He  dwelt  on 
the  extreme  injustice  of  depriving  a  large 
description  of  industrious  individuals  of 
the  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood, 
in  order  to  compensate  a  shopkeeper  of 
extensive  dealings  for  the  trifling  tax  of 
19*.  a  year. 

Mr.  Puhcney^  as  the  person  who  had 
introduced  the  Bill,  wished  to  offer  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject.  With  regard  to 
the  idea  suggested  of  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars  cultivatmg  the  waste  lands,  the 
non.  gentleman,  it  was  evident,  had  been 
but  little  used  to  cultivating  |^nd,  or  he 
must  have  known  that  it  was  very  expen- 
sive* The  hawkers  and  pedlars  who  had 
formed  a  settlement  in  Staffordshire,  had, 
for  a  number  of  years,  applied  the  profits 
of  their  industry  as  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil  around  their  habitations.  If  they  were 
suffered  to  continue  their  industry  unre- 
strained as  before,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  continue  their  agricultural  improve- 
ments ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  wished  to 
deprive  them  of  acquiring  an  honest  pro- 
fit, and  yet  would  set  them  down  as  cuiti* 
vators  of  the  soil^  without  an^  money  to 
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He  stated  the  ex* 

It  attend  their  com* 

of  the  Act,. which 

oming  within  twd 

miles  of  che  center  of  a  market  town. 

In  some  cases,  two  market  towns  were  so 

near  each  other/  th,at  it  was  not  possible 

to  be  at  ibe  distance  of  two  miles  from 

the  center  of  one,  without  being  within 

that  distance  of  the  center  of  the  other* 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  seeme^  to  b^  mistaken  in  the 
statement  he\had  made. of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  Bill  first  came 
forward*  It  did  notarise,  as  he  had  stated, 
from  any  opposition  to  the  Shop*tax,  but 
was  in  fact  opened  to  the  House  at  the 
very  time  that  that  tax  was  first  mentioned. 
Oo.  his  intention  to  propose  a  tax  on  retail 
shops,  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
sult some  of  the  best  mercantile  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  and  had  collected  from 
them  that  the  Only  method  by  whicli  that 
body  of  people  whoch  were  intended  to  be 
made  the  vehicles  of  the  tax  to  be  raised 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  could  be  recon- 
ciled to  it,  would  be  by  withholding  the 
licences  of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars ;  by 
which  means,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
new  burthen  to  be  imposed  upon  them, 
they  would  be  relieved  from  what  they  al- 
ready considered  as  a  severe  grievance, 
the  unfair  competition  between  them  and 
the  hawkers  and  pedlars.  He  disclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  any  pledge  from  the  Legis- 
lature to  a  body  of  men,  who  seemed 
proper  objects  of  a  tax;  and  above  all,  a 
pledge  that  it  would  omit  to  do  what  might 
m  future  occur  to  it  as  just  and  politic^ 
but  yet,  though  he  should*  by  no  means 
admit  such  a  principle,  he  thought  that  the 
circumstances  attending  the  introduction 
of  the  two  Bills  last  year,  and  the  one  be* 
ing  made  a  palliative  to  the  other,  and 
many  gentlemen  having  agreed  to  both, 
who  would  Jiave  objected  to  one  of  them 
separately,  he  thought,  without  admitting 
any  idea  of  the  public  faith  of  Parliament 
being  committed,  that  there  was  sufficient 
reason  for  the  House  to  withstand  any 
proposal  of  a  repeal  of  one  of  them,  unless 
upon  the  most  mature  deliberation  and 
the  strongest  arguments.  The  justice  of 
the  restraints  on  the  hawkers  and  pedlars 
arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  commerce, 
in  which  so  much  depended  upon  a  com- 
petition, that  it  would  have  been  the  most 
unwarrantable  measure  to  have  laid  one 
set  of  traders  iBtder  a  burthen,  and  at  the 
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time  to  have  lef^  their  competitor^ 
free  from  it.  The  intention  of  the  Legis*^ 
kture  id  imposing  the  tax  on  retail  shopi 
was^  that  they  should  indemnify  thena- 
selves,  by  adding  an  advance  to  the  prices 
of  their  goods ;  but,  if  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars  had  been  left  upon  their  old  foot- 
ing, they  would  have  been  under  no  such 
necessity  of  increasing  their  prices,  and 
consequently  would  have  been  able  to  un-' 
dersell  the  shopkeepers,  and  by  that 
means  deprive  tnem  of  their  trade.  To 
illustrate  this,  he  made  a  supposition  that 
there  were  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  London  eight  distillers;,  would  it  not^ 
be  said^  be  impossible  to  impose  a  heavy 
tax  upon  seven  of  those  persons,  and  to 
leave  the  eighth  free  and  unincumbered^ 
without  doing  a  material  injury  to  those 
who  were  ofaniged  to  pay  it  ?  Admitting^ 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  pto^ 
priety,  and  even  the  urgency  of  a  repeal] 
it  behoved  the  House  not  to  suffer  it  ^th-^ 
out  the  utmost  circumspection. 

Mr.  JVUberfbrce  saia,  he  felt  himseH 
warranted  to  declare,  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  hawkers  and  |>ed«^ 
lars  were  a  very  honest,  industrious,  use^ 
ful  description  of  men ;  that  they  had  beeti 
too  severely  dealt  with,  and  merited  the 
attention  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  describing  the  large  colon^^ 
of  hawkers  and  pedlars  settled  in  Stafford-^ 
shire,  declared  that  it  had  been  uniformly 
so  unexceptionable,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  praise-worthy,  that  the  House  ought  t<3 
consider  hawkers  and  pedlars  as  objects  o{ 
iu  protection  and  kindness  rather  tlmn  o] 
its  severity.  T^at  settlement  was  not  the 
only  stationary  proof  of.  the  industry  and 
laborious  exertions  of  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars ;  they  had  furnished  other  proofsj 
and  were  really  so  well  worthy  the  care  oi 
Parliament,  that  he  trusted  the  humanity^ 
as  Well  as^justiceof  the  House,  wouki  be 
evinced,  by  their  offering  the  Bill  to  be 
read  a  second  time* 

Sir  Wiiikin  L^tves  said,  that  with  re* 
spect  to  the  shopkeepers  of  London^  he 
must  beg  leave  to  inform  the  House,  thai 
the  restriction  imposed  oil  the  hawker^ 
and  pedlars,  was  so  far  from  being  a  reliei 
to  them,  thbt  they  considered  it  as  an  ad^ 
ditionai  burthen. 

-  The  House  then  divided  on  the  ques^ 
tion,  that  t1ie  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time:  Yeas, -W;  Noes,  99.  After  which 
the  Bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  read  that  daj 
three  months* 
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Eind  Stmnhop^M  Planjbr  rendering  the 
Beduction  ,of  the  National  Debt  perma' 
jm/.]  May  22.  The  Bill  for  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt  was  read  a 
aecood  time.     On  the  botion  that  it  be 


Earl  Stanhope  roce.  He  observed,  that 
iie  should  never  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
have  troubled  the  House  with  a  notice  of 
hit  intention  of  bringing,  that  day,  before 
tbeir  lordships  the  whole  of  the  great 
qnestioo  relattre  \o  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  if  he  had  not  conceived  it 
to  be  a  qoettion  of  as  high  hnportance  as 
any  that  ever  did  come,  or  any  that  ever 
could  be  broi]^ht,  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  He  contended,  that  it  was 
in  the  first  place  the  most  important  of  all 
possible  questions  of  finance ;  that  it  in- 
cluded every  question  in  which  £ng1i«h- 
men  were  deeply  interested ;  that  it  in- 
volved the  subject  of  taxation  in  its  full 
extent,  and  the  future  dimmution  of  the 
bortfaena  of  the  people;  and  therefore 
tiiat  it  involved  also  the  consideration  of 
the  price  of  labour,  which  was  so  consi- 
denmly  affected  bv  the  injudicious  manner 
in  which  many  of  the  taxes  were  laid  in 
this  country:  that  the  question  of  the 
price  €i  lahlour  involved  the  consideration 
of  tlie  price  of  manufSeictufes,  ^nd  conse- 
quently the  most  extensive  consideration 
of  commerce  and  of  foreign  trade ;  that 
commerce  and  foreign  tnule  most  mate- 
rially affected  the  naval  strength  of  this 
country,  and  of  course  the  defence  of  this 
Im^om,  and  the  defence  of  all  our  foreign 
posBSBsions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Thismttt  question  before  their  lord- 
ships rdative  to  the  reduction  of  the  na* 
tional  debt,  included  the  wealth,  strength, 
prosperity,  and  even  the  sovereignty  and 
mdqiendency  of  the  state ;  and  no  ques- 
tion could  more  deeply  affect  the  foreign 
politics  of  this  kingdom.  This  was  also  a 
question  of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution : 
taxes  begat  the  necessity  of  revenue  offi- 
cers to  collect  them ;  and  the  swarm  of 
exciae  offipers,  of  stamp  officers,  of  custom- 
house officers,  and  or  revenue  officers  of 
every  descriotion,  tended  in  a  great  degree 
to  increase  tne  unconstitutional  influence 
of  the  Crown:  and,  therefore,  every  Whig, 
who  wished  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  must  wbh  also  to  reduce  the  public 
debt.  Thn  great  questioq,  then,  before 
their  lordships,  was  a  question  of  liberty 
and  the  constitution  in  a  still  more  im- 
poftant  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
a  question  that  so  peculiarly  affected  the 
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jndependei/ce  of  the  country:  the  ques- 
tion then  before  the  House  in  fact  was,* 
whether  this  kingdom  should  hereafter 
become  a  conquered  province  to  some 
foreign 'state,  or  should  remain  a. free  and 
indepemlent  country,  the  pride  of  Europe, 
and  the  envy  of  the  world.  His  lordship 
then  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  public  debt,  and  particularly 
upon  the  danger  of  the  diversion  of  tho 
new  Sinking  Fund  in  time  of  war  by  Mr* 
Pitt's  Bill  then  before  tbe  House.  He 
stated,  that  four  million  of  free  revenue 
( to  which  the  Sinking  Fund  was  finally  to 
accumulate),  if  applied  by  a  minister  to 
the  interest  of  new  loans,  would  enable 
him  to  ofttain  eighty  million  by  way  of 
loan,  in  order  perha[te  to  apply  those  80 
millions  to  the  most  absurd,  or  to  the  most 
profligate  purposes;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  future  ministers  and  future 
parliaments  from  diverting  this  new  Sink- 
mg  Fund  was,  to  institute  a  hargain,  and 
sofemnly  to  pledge  the  public  faiUi. 

Earl  Stanhope  next  spoke  of  the  new 
clause  introduced  into  Mr.  Pittas  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Fox :  upon  the  whole,  he  much  ap- 
proved of  that  clause,  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly liable  to  some  objections.  The 
saving  of  the  bonus  jupou  a  considerable 
loan  was  do  immaterial  advantage ;  but  the 
principal  advantage  of  that  new  clause 
was,  that  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
money  really  to  \>e  borrowed,  it  made  the 
minister  so  much  •  more  master  of  the 
bargain ;  and  that  clause  was  not  liable  to 
the  objections  which  would  attach  upon 
any  diversion  of  the  new  Sinking  Fund ; 
insomuch  as  that  clause  was  so  contrived 
as  not  to  break  in  upon  the  admirable 
operations  of  compound  interest.  His 
lordship  then  alluded  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he; had  stated^  that  it  was  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox's  clause,  *^  that  it  tended 
to  diminish  the  temptation  to  divert  the 
new  Sinking  Fund."  Earl  Stanhope  said, 
that  any  man  who  could  use  such  an  argUf> 
ment,  absolutely  abandoned  the  defence 
of  the  new  Sinking  Fund  Bill.  What, 
diminish  the  temptation  to  do  that  which 
is  stated  to  be  impossible !  It  was  admit- 
ting, that  by  the  new  Sinking  Fond  Bill, 
there  was  a  temptation  to  divert,  the 
surplus :  it  was  admitting  that  there  was 
a  temptation  (though  a  diminished  tempta- 
tion) tor  divert  it;  and  that  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan,  the  diversion  of  the  new  Sinking 
Fund  was  poisiUe^    Earl  ^tenhope  thei^ 
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stated,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  must  follow  from  ^  diversion  of  the 
new  Sinking  Fund^  he  had  drawn  up  a 
plan  for  that  purpose :  that  he  should  say 
nothing  about  that  plan,  because  he  had 
already  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  public ;  but  that  if  ministers  f  alluding 
to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of 
•  Commons)  were  of  opinion,  that  that  plan 
of  his  was  either  nugatory,  or  (when  com- 
pared with  the  plan  of  the  minister)  une- 
conomical; that,  if  that  were  the  opinion 
of  ministers,  they  would  do  well  to  main- 
tain thai  opinion  in  that  House,  where 
they  should  find  a  person  prepared  to  give 
them  a  complete  answer.  That  if- those 
wer^  the  yr^k  and  shallow  grounds  upon 
which  that  plan  of  his  had  been  rejected, 
it  only  proved,  that  ministers  had  rejected 
that  plan,  because  thev  did  not  under- 
stand it.  He  challenged  ministers  te  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  that  plan  in  that 
House.  He  knew  that  he  stood  upon 
such  strong  ground,  that  he  would  venture, 
with  confidence,  to  throw  down  the  saunt- 
let  upon  that  subject ;  and  he  called  upon 
ministers,  either  on  that,  or  on  any  future 
day,  to  dare  to  take  it  up.  His  lordship 
then  stated,  that  he  had  a  new  plan, 
founded  on  the  same  general  principles  on 
which  his  other  plan  was  founded,  but  ex>> 
tremely  varied  as  to  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion. He  thai  stated  to  the  House  the 
said  new  plan,  which  was  as  follows : 

Proposal  of  Earl  Stanhope  for  rendering 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
permanent.^ 

^  Whereas,  in  order  to  establish  a  per- 
manent'Plan  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  to  make  a  lasting  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit,  it  is  essential  that  the  monies  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  redeemable 
public  annuities,  be  mvariably  and  un- 
alienably  applied  for  that  purpose : 

**  And  whereas  eftctusuly  to  insure  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Dd>t,  in  time 
cf  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
essential  that  the  public  faith  be  fully 
pledged  by  a  compact  being  madebetween 
the  state  and  the  creditors  of  the  public ; 
and  that  it  be  an  express  condition  of  that 
compact  that  given  sums  of  money  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  gradual  redemption  of 
the  national  debt,  be  applied  towards  such 
a  redemption,  by  a  fixed  course  of  pay- 
meni»  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever : 

'<  Apd  whereas  the  pubhc  have  the  un- 
iouUed  riglit  to  redeem  the  redeemable 


public  annuities  in  such  order  and  cour 
of  payment  as  they  diaU  deem  the  mow 
expedient: 

^  And  whereas  it  would  be  highly  smI* 
vantageous  to  holders  of  stock  below  par 
to  acquire  a  right  of  priority  of  redemption  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  repeated  apf^ication  of 
large  sums  of  public  money  to  redeem  any 
particular  stock  which  is  below  par,  would 
(ciBteris  paribus)  raise  the  value  of  such 
stock  in  the  market  higher  than  any  other 
stock  bearing  the  like  mterest : 

**  And  wheieas  it  would  be  much  for  the 
interest  of  holders  of  stock  bearing  interest 
at  8/.  per  centum  per  annum,  to  give  up 
to  the  public  a  part  of  their  present  capitd 
in  order  to  obtain  from  the  public  the  scad 
right  of  priority  of  redemption : 

**  It  might  therefore  be  enacted,  that 
books  be  opened  at  the  Bank,  in  order  to 
receive  the  names  of  such  holders  of  stock 
bearing  3  per  cent  interest,  as  should  be 
willins;  to  signify  their  consent  to  accept 
of  90K  for  every  lOM.  of  their  -present 
capita],  whenever  Uie  public  shall  be  de* 
sirous  of  redeeming  the  said  capital  at 
such  price.  And  tnat  the  said  books  do 
remain  open  for  the  space  of  sia:  calendar 
months  from  a  given  day. 

«  And  in  order  that  those  holders  of  S 
per  cent,  stock,  who  might  have  neglected 
to  signify  such  consent  within  the  said  mx. 
months,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
it  afterwanju,  a  fiuther  time  of  three  ca« 
lendar  mondis  (to  commence  firom  the 
end  of  one  year  after  the  expiration  oT 
the  said  six  months)  be  allowed  for  that 
purpose;  provided  always  that  those  per- 
sons onljT  oe  permitted  to  subscribe  their 
nameswithin  Uiesaidlatterpertod  Tnanselyy 
the  said  period  of  diree  montlis)  who 
shocdd  forthwith  pay  to  the  public  1  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  their  capitaL 

^  And  that  all  holders  of  this  new  S 
per  cent,  stock  should  be  entitled  to  be 
paid  ofi^  before  any  part  of  any  other 
public  stock  whatsoever  should  be  re- 
deemed ;  and  should  moreover  be  entitled 
to  be  paid  off  by  the  following  fund  ^ 
namely,  by  an  amaual  suiplus  of  not  1^ 
than  one  million ;  to' whi^shall  beadded^ 
all  the  public  annuities  for  terms  of  year* 
or  for  hves  that  may  fall  in,  and  likewise 
all  dividends  now  payi^ile  on  the  principal 
or  capital  stock  of  such  public  annuittes 
as  shall  at  any  time  bercafler  have  been 
redeemed;  and  diat  the  whole  of  the  aaid 
fund  be  invariably  and  unaiienably  applied 
to  the  gradual  radeaplion  of  the  said  aev 
3  per  cent,  stock,  at  the  pdcts  which  ^le 
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aid  fltodc  shall  suooessirely  bear  at 
market.  And  that  the  aforesaid  fund  be 
pennkted  to  accumulate  without  limits  as 
long  as  there  shall  remain  any  of  the  said 
iMir  S  per  cents  unredeemed. 

^  But  when  all«the  new  S  per  cents 
&all  be  redeemed,  then  the  aforesaid 
fiiod  shall  no  longer  continue  to  accumu- 
late; but,  from  that  time  shall  become 
Uauted  so  as  nerer  to  exceed  two  millions 
per  ennuniy  and  shall  thenceforth  be  ap* 
plied,  Gnt  to  the  redemption  of  the  pre- 
sent 5  per  cents,  tlien  to  the  redemption 
of  the  present  4  per  cents,  then  to  the 
redemption  of  all  public  debts  which  shall 
have  been  contracted  after  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1786,  on  account  of  any  war  or 
wan,  or  otherwise :  and  which  shall  bear 
interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  at 
■lore  than  S  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and, 
lasdy,  to  the  redemption  of  the  present  3 
per  cents,  if  any  such  should  then  exist ; 
and  that  the  surplus  of  the  said  fund  above 
the  said  two  mimons  shall  be  disposed  of 
as  Farliam^st  shall  direct. 

^  Provided  always,  nevertheless,  that  if 
all  the  h<^dars  of  the  present  3  per  cent, 
stock  shall  have  signi6ed  their  consent  in 
BMBmer  aforesaid,  that  then,  and  in  such 
case,  the  aforesaid  fund,  instead  of  becom- 
ing limited  to  two  millions  per  annum,  shall 
continue  to  accumulate  without  limit  until 
all  the  present  5  per  cents,  and  also  all 
the  present  4  per  cents  shall  be  re- 
deemed. 

**  And  that  it  be  enacted,  that  if  at  any 
time  a  gain  of  one  eighth  per  cent,  upon 
Uie  interest  of  any  fund  or  funds  which 
dull  then  by  law  be  redeemable,  can  be 
obtained  by  ofkening  books  to  receive  new 
lobecriptions,  in  order  to  apply  the  money 
so  subscribed  to  the  redemption  of  stock 
bearing  a  higher  interest,  that  then,  and 
in  such  case,  books  shall  be  opened  at  the 
Bank  for  sach  purpose,  and  tnat  all  inte- 
lest  so  saved  shall  be  added  to  the  afore- 
said fbnd  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  dent ;  and  that  the  new 
snbscribed  stock  shall  have  the  same  right 
of  priori^  of  redemption,  as  the  higher 
ioteiest  stock  had,  which  should  have  been 
paid  off  la  consequence  of  the  said  new 
BobscripdoD.'' 

Earl  Stanhope  observed,  that  it  ought 
also  to  be  enacted,  that  the  aforesaid  fund, 
iaHead  of  becoming  limited  to  two  mil- 
lisM  per  annam,  should  continue  to  ac- 
omuiLite  without  limit,  ^enever  the  said 
&nd«lMNdd  coiae  to  be  applied  to  redeem 
mjnem  subsoribed  et^x^  which  dudl  have 
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been  borrowed  as  aforesaid,  in  order  to 
pay  off  any  stock  bearing  an  higher  inte- 
rest; and  that  it  might  lik^ise  be  en- 
acted, that  the  compact  to  be  entered 
into  as  aforesaid  with  the  hdders  of  3  per 
cent,  stock,  should  be  made  subject  to  the 
new  clause  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  (proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  and 
assented  to  t>y  Mr.  Pitt)  namely,  that  die 
commissioners  should  oe  empowered  to 
subscribe  to  any  public  loan,  any  of  the 
monies  placed  to  their  account  in  the 
books  at  the  Bank. 

Earl  Stanhope  desired  their  lordships 
to  take  particular  notice,  that  this  plan 
did  not  pledge  the  public  to  redeem  the  3 
per  cents  at  90/.,  but  only  to  give  the 
public  a  right  to  redeem  the  new  3  per  cents 
at  a  new  par  of  90/.,  as  the  public  have  now 
the  right  to  redeem  the  present  3  per  cents 
at  the  present  par  of  100/.  And  that 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Mr.  Pittas 
Bill  would,  underthis  plan,  be  empowered 
to  purchase  up,  at  market,  the  new  3  per 
cent,  stock,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  commissioners  were  now  empowered, 
by  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  to  purchase  up  at 
market,  the  stock  (whatever  it  was)  wnich 
was  below  par ;  that  is  to  say,  to  purchase 
Btotk  at  the  then  market  price.  His 
lordship  then  stated  to  the  House  his  rea- 
sons for  having  proposed,  in  the  aforesaid 
plan,  that  the  stockholder  should  give  up 
to  the  public  a  part  of  his  nominal  capital, 
and  that  the  public  should  give  to  the 
stockholder  the  right  of  priority  of  re- 
demption.  He  stated,  that  the  stockholder 
bad  three  things,  which  he  might  give  to 
the  public,  and  that  the  public  h^  four 
things,  which  they  might  give  the  stock- 
holder. First,  that  the  jitockhdder  might 
give  the  public  a  sum  of  ready  money ; 
but,  that  this  the  stockholder  would  not 
choose  to  give :  secondly,  that  the  stock- 
holder  had  to  sive  to  the  public  a  portion 
of  his  dividend ;  but  that  this  was  what 
the, stockholder  would  also  be  unwilling  to 
relinquish:  and  thirdly,  that  the  stock- 
holder had  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  nominal 
capital,  which  would  not  be,  to  him  any 
present  loss,  and  which  he  would  not 
consider  as  any  material  sacrifice.  That 
the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  might  give 
the  stockhdder,  either  resuly  money,  or 
an  increase  of  his  dividend,  or  an  augmen- 
tation of  his  nominal  capital,  or  the  ri^t 
of  priority  of  redemption.  Of  these  four 
things,  it  was  evident,  that  the  right  of 
priority  of  redemption,  was  that  which 
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would  best  suit  the  public  to  give,  inas- 
inuch  as  it  was  that  whioh  was  no  loss  to 
the  public  %  dispose  of,  but  which  was  a 
material  advantage  to  the  stockholder  to 
receive*  His  lordship  then  stated  his 
redsocm  for  having  proposed  two  periods 
for  subscribing^  with  a  year's  interval  be^- 
tween  them ;  he  said,  that  either  much 
stock  would,  or  much  stock  would  not,  be 
subscribed  in  the  first  periods  That  if 
much  stock  were  subscribed  in  the  first 
period,  it  became  immaterial  whether  any 
were  subscribed  in  the  second.  But  that, 
if  much  stock  Were  not  subscribed  in  the 
first  period,  the  price  of  the  new  sub- 
scribed S  per  cents  would  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  price  of  the  unsubscribed 
3  per  cents,  during  the  year  between  the 
two  subscriptions ;  and  that  the  inevitable 
cpnsequence  would  be,  th^t  people  would 
flock  to  subscribe,  as  soon  as  the  second 
period  of  subscription  should  arrive.  The 
reason,  he  said,  for  making  persons  pay 
one  per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  who 
should  delay  subscribing  till  the  second 
period,  was  in  order  to  mduce  the  more 
persons  to -subscribe  in  the  first  instance. 

Earl  Stanhope  then  stated  the  reason 
for  not  permitting  the  new  sinking  fund 
to  accumulate  beyond  two  millions  per 
jannum,  in  the  particular  case  stated  in 
the  above-mentioned  plan,  and  for  throw- 
ing the  unsubscribed  S  per  cents  remote 
from-  redemption.'  It  was  in  order  to 
Create  tl)e  stronger  inducement  for  the 
holders  of  S  per  cent,  stock  to  accept  of 
the  terms  offered  to  them.  His  lordship 
then  explained  that  part  of  the  plan  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  receive  new  sub- 
scriptions to  pay  off  stock  bearing  an 
higher  interest.  That  part  of  the  plan, 
he  said,  related  to  the  nve  per  cents  and 
to  the  4  per.  cents.  He  explained  this  by 
an  example.  Suppose,  said  his  lordship, 
that  in  some  years  hencOt  the  interest  of 
money  should  be  at  S^  per  cent,  a  gain  of 
1|  per  cent*  might  then  be  made  upon 
the  17,869,993^  of  5  per  cents  which 
would  be  268,(H9/«,  and  a  gain  of  1|  per 
cent,  would  also  be  then  made  upon  the 
32,750,000^.  of  4  per  cents,  whidi  would 
be  163,750/. ;  and  the  said  two  sums  added 
together,  would  make  431,798/.  which 
would  be  annually  to  be  added  to  the  new 
sinking  fund.  Independent  of  this  prodi- 
gious advantage,  die  aliove  regulation 
would  also  produce  the  folbwing  admi- 
rably good  effect,  namely,  the  rendering 
the  sinkinjg  fund  unalienable  duf^ing  the 
vbole  period  of  the  redemption  ci  these 
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new  3^  per  cents,  inasmuch  as 
50,619,993^  of  new  3^  per  cenU  woald 
have  been  lent  to  •the  public  under  the 
express  condition  of  being  redeemed ,  in 
a  given  course  of  payment,  by  the  annual 
application  of  the  whole  of  the  ne#  smk* 
ing  fund* 

Earl  Stanhope  theu  read  to  the  House 
the  following  letters,  which  he  had  re« 
ceived  from  some  of  the  first  monied  men 
in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  most 
knowing  inen  m  the  city.  He  paid  the 
highest  compliments  to  each  of  the  per* 
sons  whom  he  mentioned ;  and  said^  that 
such  great  authorities  proved  that  €tuM 
plan  was  practicable. 

Note  from  Mr.  Harman,  partner  in  th6 
capital  house  of  Gurnell,  Hoare,  Har- 
,    man,  and  Co.  to  earl  Stanhope. 

"  Mn  H^man,  with  his  respectful 
complimenU)  acquaints  earl  Stanhope^ 
that  the  best  reflection  which  he  is  capable 
of  making  upon  the  subject;  has  confirmed 
his  opinion : — That  it  is  essential  to  the 
advantages  proposed  by  *  the  Bill  for  pro- 
viding a  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,'  that  the  best  possible  security 
be  given  for  the  faithful  and  unaHeoable 
ap^cation  of  such  fund  to  those  objects* 
— ^That  the  most  effectual  means  of  pro- 
viding this  security,  will  be  to  institute  a 
compact  between  the  public  and  indivi«^ 
duals, — He  also  thinks  that  the  plan  which 
earl  Stanhope  has  done  him  the  honour  to 
consult  him  upbu^  would  obtain  that  ob- 
ject, and  that  a  very  considerable  nunober 
of  the  holders  of  3  per  dent»  annuities 
would  be  induced  to  assign  to  Government 
the  option  of  redeeming  them  at  the  price 
of  90  per  cent,  upon  condition  that  the 
monies  to  be  raised  by  the  before-naen- 
tioned  Bill  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  new  subscribed  stock,  and 
to  no  other  purpose  whatsoever,  till  the 
whole  of  it  be  paid  off. — Mr.  Harman  is 
however  become  more  diffident  of  this  opi- 
nion, firom  understanding  that  several 
persons  with  whom  he  has  conversed,  dis- 
sent from  it,  considering  the  advantages 
of  such  preference  so  vety  remote  as 
scarcely  to  compensate  for  the  surrender 
of  10  per  cent,  capital  of  the  present  an- 
nuities, however  ideal  the  value  of  it  mar 
be.*' 

Letter  from  two  capital  Brokers  to  earl 
Stanhope. 

^*  My  lord ;  we  conceive  that  it  is. 
highly  eisedtial,  that  .the  nation  be  com- 
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BHtted  io  ap  absolute  bargalD  and  com- 
pact with  the  public  creditor,  in  order  to 
make  the  plan  of  redemption  permanent. 
Without  wnich  commitment  of  the  public 
fivth,  much  future  advantage  will  not  be 
likely  to  be  derived  from  the  plan  of  re- 
demption, as  a  war  might  otherwise  in- 
tOTupt  its  salutary  operation.  We  litce- 
wise  think  that  a  bargiain  formed  upon  the 
priaciplea  contained  in  your  lordship's 
maouacript  plan,  will  effectually  pledbze 
the  public  faith';  and  that  by  tar  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  existing  debt, 
bearti^  an  interest  of  3  per  cent,  per 
aanmn,  will  be  converted  upon  the  con- 
diciooa  mentioned  in  your  lordship's  plan^ 
We  remain,  &c. 

Tho.  Roberts  and  Son.** 

Extract  of  a  Note  from  other  eminent 
Brokers  to  earl  Stanhope. 

**  Tli^  clearly  understand  the  whole  of 
hit  lordahfp's  ideas,  and  are  unanimously 
of  opinioD,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
S  per  cents  would  be  subscribed  in  at  90, 
oA  his  lordship's  conditions.'* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Price 
to  earl  Stanhope.  Dated  Newington 
Green,  May  15,  1786.^ 

**  My  Lord ;  I  a^ree  entirely  with  those 
gentlemen  in  the  aty,  who  tmnk  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  S  per  cent,  stock- 
holders would  consent  never  to  be  re- 
deemed at  a  higher  price  than  90,  pro- 
Tided  such  terms  as  your  lordship  pro- 
poses are  ofered  to  them ;  that  is,  provided 
a  right  Is  given  them  to  be  first  redeemed 
by  a  sinking  fund,  not  capable  of  being 
interrupted  or.diverted.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  larger  this  fund  is,  the  gi'eater  will  be 
the  b«sefit  which  they  wm  derive  from 
such  a  nght,  and  therefore  the  more  pro- 
boUe  their  general  acceptuice.  I  nave 
nodiing  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  in  mv 
former  letters,  with  reqpect-  to  the  practi- 
cabihty  of  pledging  the  fiiilh  of  Parliament 
to  theK  stockholders  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  assure  them  of  the  unalienableness  of 
die  fond.^— The  phm  which  Mr.  Pitt  has 
sdopted  is  that  which  1  have  been  writing 
sboot,  and  recommendinff  for  many  years. 
It  would  be  an  unspeakable  improvement 
of  it,  could  a  metnod  be  discovered  of 
Bluing  an  interruption  of  it  as  much  an 
iBJiirious  breach  of  faith  with  the  public 
mditors  as  seizins  their  dividend^ ;  and  I 
heartily  wish  your  lordship  success  in  esta- 
MiiMnB  such  an  improvement— I  rat^^^y 


Cor  the  clause  in  the  new  Sinking  Fund 
Act,  which  directs  that  the  accumulation 
by  compound  interest  shall  cease,  after 
the  fund  has  increased  to  four  millions, 
including  the  million  surplus,  and  the 
lapsed  temporary  annuities.  This  will 
happen  in  27  years*  and  the  fund  will  then 
have  paid  about  57  millions ;  were  the  ac« 
cumulating  interests  to  be  carried  to  the 
fund  for  13  years  more,  it  would  increase 
to  near  61  millions ;  and  five  millions  in 
taxes  mignt  then  be  abolished;  and  the 
reroaininff  million  and  a  half  (reserved  for 
a  new  sinning  fund)  might  ppssiblv  keep 
the  public  debts  within  the  bounds  otsafety 
for  ever  afterwards.*' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  eminent 
Merchant  in  the  City,  to  earl  Stan* 
hope,  dated  16th  May,  1786. 

<*  My  Lord ;  I  beg  leave  to-  return  the 
inclosed  paper  to  your  lordship,  with  my 
earnest  thanks  for  the  perusal.  As  the 
great-difficulty  in  establishing  a  permanent 
sinking  fund,  arises  from  the  uncertain 
disposition  of  future  parliaments;  jrour 
lordship's  plan  will  prevent  any  alienation, 
in  conseauence  of  the  free  revenue  f  with 
the  addiuonal  aids)  having  been  pleaged» 
and  even  sold,  to  a  part  of  the  public  cre< 
ditors,  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The 
object  of  rendering-  the  sinking  fi(nd  un- 
alienable, is  not  only  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  itself,  but  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  ever^  true  friend  to  his  country,  and 
for  which  every  proper  sacrifice  may  be 
made. — ^The  discount  oflO  per  cent,  on 
the  captital  stock  of  the  S  per  cents,  for 
the  purpose  of  conversk>n,  is  also  a  sub- 
stantial and  considerable  benefit  for  the 
public,  provided  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  stock,  shall  be  subscribed :  but 
It  will  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
to  pledge  the  sinking  fund,  or  rather  the 
priority  of  redemption,  to  a  small  part 
only  of  the  proprietors  of  the  3  per  cent* 
stock. — I  am  not  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  whether  the  subscriptron  from  the 
holders  of  the  3  per  cent,  stock,  would  be 
ffeneral  under  such  a  plan,  or  otherwise : 
if  I  must  consider  the  subject  as  a  person 
endeavouring  to  procure  every  advantage 
for  himself,  I  should  subscribe  iA  the  first 
instance  a  part  of  the  old  3  per  cents ;  and 
if  the  new  3  per  cents,  sold  at  a  higher 
price  than  what  I  could  obtain  for  the  old 
stock,  allowing  fot  the  abatement  of  one 
per  cent. ;  then,  but  not  till  then,  I  should 
subscribe  die  remj^inder." 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  emioent 
Banker,  to  the  earl  of  Stanhope,  dated 
19th  May,  1786- 

**  My  Lord ;  I  have  considered  the  plan 
your  lordship  did  me  the  honour  to  com- 
municate, and  I  see  your  great  object  is, 
to  make  the  one  milhon  per  annum,  with 
its  increase,  a  permanent  fund  for  the  puf- 
pose  of  annihilating  the  public  debt. — I 
Confess  I  see  no  means  of  rendering  it  ab- 
solutely unalienable,  by  any  /ict  of  par- 
liament, without  a  bargain  taking  place 
between  the  public  and  its  creditors.  Your 
lordship's  plan  would  effectually  prevent 
the  application  of  the  new  sinking  fund  to 
the  interest  of  any  future  loan,  as  might 
be  proposed,  by  some  future  minister  in 
time  of  war ;  and  I  think  it  very  likely,  on 
the  terms  proposed,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  holders  of  consolidated  three  per 
cents  will  become  subscribers.'' 

In  addition  to  these  weighty  authorities, 
earl  Stanhope  stated,  that  he  had  often 
conversed  with  another  of  the  most  capital 
bankers  in  the  metropolis  upon  the  sub« 
ject  of  this  plan,  who  declared  it  to  be 
of  exceeding  great  consequence  to  the 
stockholders,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  to 
insure  the  invariable  application  of  the 
new  sinking  fund  to  the  purchase  of  stock 
at  market,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
greater  part  of  the  186  millions  of  present 
S  per  cents  would  be  subscribed  in  at  90, 
under  the  conditions  of  this  plan;  and 
that  a  very  great  number  of  them  would 
be  subscribe  in,  even  at  85.  He  stated, 
that  it  was  a  ^reat  advantage  of  his  new 
plan,  that  it  might  another  year,  be  grafted 
upon  Mr.  Pitt's  plan.  That  Mr.  Pitt's  was 
not  defective  so  much  on  account  of  what 
it  did  contain,  but  on  account  of  what  it 
ought  to  contain,  but  which  it  did  not. 
That  it  was  his  wish  that  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill 
should  pass  without  a  dissenting  voice,  in 
order  to  shew  foreign  Powers  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  differences  of  opinion 
in  this  country  with  respect  to  politics, 
there  was  one  subject  upon  which  we  were 
unanimous,  namely,  in  our  firm  determi- 
nation to  reduce  our  debt  and  to  redeem 
our  finances.  He  stated,  that  people  miffht 
wonder  how  he  could  reconcile  it  to  nis 
conscience  to  vote  for  so  defective  and  so 
bad  a  bill ;  but  that,  as  his  principal  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill  was,  that  a  mi- 
nister might  be  induced  to  involve  this 
country  in  war,  in  order  to  seize  upon  a 
lar^  surplus,  that  objection  did  not  now 
exist:  for,  that  the  surplus  of  the  year 


1786,  was  not  that  prodigious  surplus,  wa^ 
not  that  tempting  morsel,  and  was  not  thaj 
seducing  batt,  which  would  induce  anj 
minister  to  involve  this  country  in  war,  ii 
order  to  seise  upon  such  a  suiphis.  Hi 
said,  it  was  a  great  advantage  or  his  plmn 
tliat  it  prevented  the  commissioners  froa 
gambling  in  the  public  ftmds;  and  thai 
the  new  3  per  cent  stock  established  bj 
his  new  plan,  would  be  an  homogeoeout 
stock. 

Earl  Stanhope  then  moved,  **  That  il 
is  the'  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  u 
highly  important  to  the  public  creditors, 
as  well  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  tfaii 
country,  that  a  lasting  provision  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit, 
and  that  a  plan  for  the  reauction  of  tlic 
national  debt  be  rendered  absolutely  per- 
manent. And,  in  order  effectually  to  in« 
sure  the  permanency  of  such  a  plan,  tbat 
i^  is  essential  that  the  public  feith  be  fully 
pledged  to  individuals,  by  an  express  com- 
pact being  entered  into  between  the  state 
and  the  creditors  of  the  public,  so  that  a 
breach  of  such  a  compact  should  be  eqUi« 
valent  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy.'' 

Earl  Stanhope  concluded  his  speeh  in 
words  to  the  following  efiect :  Our  situa* 
tion  with  respeet  to  our  finances  is  critical; 
but  it  is  not  tnat  by  any  means  which  ought 
to  incline  us  to  despair.  Neither  is  it  that 
which  ought  to  make  us  over  sanguine. 
Despondency  prevents  men  from  taking 
the  steps  necessary  for  their  good,  ana 
that  firom  a  total  want  of  confidence  io 
their  success.  An  over-sanguine  temper 
produces  (though  from  an  opposite  cause) 
the  same  bad  effect;  because  men  are  not 
led  to  take  steps  for  their  security  undl 
they  perceive  that  there  is  some  impend^ 
ing  danger.  We  ought  to  view  our  sitoa* 
tion  f  whatever  it  may  he)  with  cahnneM 
and  decision ;  and  our  minds  will  then  be 
in  a  fit  state  to  form  a  proper  judgment.-^' 
There  is  no  situation,  however  unfortu* 
nate,  but  which  a(&>rds  some  species  o^ 
consolation ;  and  such  has  been  the-good* 
ness  of  Providence  towards  mankind,  that 
circumstances  of  misfortune  generally 
carry  some,  consolation  with  themselves* 
The  present  situation  of  our  finances  afibrds 
a  striking  instance  of  this>  If  we  were 
rich,  the  nation  might  be  haughty;  andi 
ministers  might  be  proud,  and  might  be] 
tempted  to  involve  the  nation  in  rash  wars^  | 
from  the  facility  wiUi  which  they  could 
obtain  supplies.  But,  my  lords,  if  the  na- 
tion be  poor,  if  it  be  deeply  involved  ift, 
debt,  if  it  be  loaded  with  taxes,  and  if  it 
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be  oppteased  by  burthens  which  it  scarce 
can  bear,  ministers  will  not  dare  (even  for 
tlMtr  own  sakes)  to  imrolye  this  country  in 
expeosiye  wars,  without  provocation,  or 
withoitt  necessity;  for  the  nation  would 
tear  that  minister  to  pieces,  who,  in  the 
preaent  situation  of  our  finances,  should 
mTC^e  this  country  in  war,  or  attempt  to 
1^  on  an  additional  load  of  heavy  taxes, 
without  sufficient  cause.  Our  national  po- 
verty has  therefore  at  least  th»  one  good 
attending  it,  namely,  that  it  tends  to  make 
the  governing  powers  of  this  country  cau- 
tiotts  to  avoid  wars,  and  to  make  thei^ 
pmdeot  from  necessity.  But  this  Bill  of 
the  miniBter  that  is  now  before  the  House, 
tends  to  subvert,  as  it. were,  this  great 
syalera  of  nature^  For  though  it  does  not 
make  ua  rich,  it  takes  from  us  any  ad« 
vantage  which  we  might  derive  from  our 
property.  This  Bill  of  Administration 
may,  in  its  consequences,  prove  fatal  to 
this  kingdom.  For,  if  it  be  not  followed 
op  by  some  other  measure  to  make  it  per- 
manent, and  to  render  its  operation  cer- 
tain and  safe,  it  will  tend  to  destroy  one  of 
the  DoUest  eifts  of  Providence,  inasmuch  as 
this  Bin  wifi  tend  to  destroy  that  security 
which  we  otherwise  should  have  against 
the  rashness  of  future  ministers ;  and  in- 
asmodi  as  it  will  tend  to  destroy  that  ne- 
cessity of  doing  right,  which  is  our  best 
preaerrative  against  folly,  and  our  surest 
guard  against  imprudence^— If,  my  lords, 
tha  present  or  any  future  minister  should 
caaac  forward,  with  a  wise  measure  to  se- 
Gore  the  sinking  fund,  and  to  insure  to  us 
and  posterity  the  advantages  of  an  un- 
afienable  plan  for  the  redemption  of  our 
public  dekt ;  that  minister  will  deserve  not 
the  praises,  not  the  thanks,  but  the  bless- 
iBfS  of  a  grateful  people.  But,  if  it  should 
unfortunflSely  happen,  that  this  measure 
before  the  House  shaU  be  the  last^  if  no 
plan  diall  be  adopted  to  render  this  im- 
portant measure  permanent,  and  to  place 
this  new  sinking  fund  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  profligate  nmiister,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  corropt  and  abandoned  par- 
lianaent ;  and  if  paUic  bankruptcy  raall 
enaae,  with  all  Us  concomitant  ev9s ;  I, 
Bsy  lor^  shall  have  at  least  one  (though 
perfaapa  only  one)  consolation  left,  that  of 
reAectiog  thatl  had  not  contributed  to 
tinae  naudnal  nisfortunea,  and  that  I  had 
done  way  duty  by  lodging  my  distinct  opi- 
wiam  mod  forewarning  upon  the  Journals 
af)raaclardships;ai&kt  those  men  who 
ae  passoasod  of  power,  and  who  shall 
i^^ect  to  use  that  power  to  secure  the 


permanency  of  this  great  system,  stan4 ' 
responsible  to  God  and  man,  for  all  the 
fatal  consequences  of  such  neglect,  and 
for  the  disasters  and  dreadful  calamities 
which  may  befall  their  country. 

Lord  Camelfbrd  expressed  his  wish,  that 
the  House  should  proceed  with  such  cau« 
tion,  as  to  avoid  throwing  the  least  dis- 
credit upon  the  Bill,  or  to  give  the  world 
an  idea  that  it  was  thought  an  imperfect 
measure.  He  well  kn^w  both  the  integrity 
of  the  noble  earl's  intentions,  and  hui 
ardour  in  c^rying  into  d&ct  any  measure 
which  he  thought  was  for  the  good  of  hia 
country.  He  was  folly  persuaded  that 
every  word  he  had  uttered  came  from  his 
heart,  and  that  they  were  the  result  of  a 
laudable  desire  to  assist  in  the  great  work 
of  supporting  the  national  credit.  .But  the 
time  of  proposing  such  a  resolution,  was 
what  he  chiefly  and  entirely  disapproved. 
He  would  not  then  go  into  a  discussion  of 
the  arguments  of  the  noble  earl ;  neither 
would  he  discuss  the  resolution,  >vhich 
stood  not  in  need  of  the  authorities  of 
great  and  respectable  monied  men,  nor  of 
any  authority  whatever,  as  it  turned  chiefly 
upon  self-evident  propositions.  That  the 
plan  should  be  permanent  was  a  matter 
which  every  one  of  their  lordships  must 
wish ;  but  they  all  knew  how  iropi^sible  it 
was  to  make  it  more  so  than  it  was  made 
by  the  Bill  upon  the  table.  With  regard 
to  the  noble  lord's  proposal  of  paying  off 
the  3  per  cents  at  90,  he  professed  it 
struck  him,  that  the  plan  of  ]^ving  them 
off  at  the  market  price,  as  provided  by  the 
Ball  on  the  table,  was  more  advantageous 
for  the  public,  because  it  made  paying  off 
in  war  time,  the  time  most  easy  of  dis- 
charging  the  debt. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  instead  of  find- 
ing reason  for  an  alteration  of  his  opmion 
in  consequence  of  what  he  had  hArd,  the 
noble  lord's  arguments  would  induce  him 
to  press  his  motion  still  more  strongly  on 
their  lordships.  He  complained,  however, 
of  having  been  misunderstood,  and  stated 
in  what  particular,  entering  into  an  expla- 
nation as  to  the  effect  of  the  10  per  cent, 
advantage  gained  by  the  public  in  conse- 
quence of  the  compact  proposed  to  be 
entered  into  with  the  public  creditors. 
He  illustrated  his  argument,  that  the 
public  by  gaining  priority  of  reden^tion 
to  the  subscribem  hoMing  S  per  cent,  stocky 
would  give  away  what  was  in  fact  of  no 
use  or  advantage  to  them,  though  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  public  creditor, 
by  putting  the  case  of  a  man  living  in 
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Loodoo,  having  an  estate  in  Yorkshire, 
nrhich  entitled  him  to  a  right  of  pasturing 
eows  on  a  common  where  his  estate  lay. 
Having  no  cows  in  Yorkshire,  the  right  of 
pasturmg  could  be  of  no  use  or  advantage 
to  the  London  landlord ;  but  if  he  s(3d 
that  right  to  a  person  in  Yorkshire,  resi- 
dent close  to  the  common,  he  parted  with 
what  he  could  not  himself  derive  any 
immediate  advantage  from,  to  a  person  to 
whom  it  proved  a  real  benefit. 

Lord  Camelford  admitted,  that  upon 
the  public  creditor  giving  up  10  per  cent, 
of  his  principal,  the  public  would  nnd  their 
advantage  in  paying  him  off  first. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  he  would  meet 
the  noble  lord  on  the  issue  which  he  had 
himself  stated.  Let  him  shew  him  a  shop 
that  sold  all  manner  of  shop  goods  at  10 
'per  cent,  under  the  price  charged  by 
other  shops,  and  he  would  in  future  (U)n- 
fine  his  custom  to  that  shop  only. 

Earl  Bathnrst  lamented  that  tiiey  should 
hear  in  that  House  that  as  the  BUI  stood, 
the  commissioners  misht  gain  money  by 
gambling  in  the  stocks.  When  it  was 
considered  who  those  commissioners  were^ 
what  degree  of  credit  and  respect  their 
characters  must  necessarily  stand  in  from 
the  offices  which  they  helcf,  and  that  they 
must  always  be  a  check  upon  each  other, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  entertain  any 
such  suspicion,  -  or  patiently  hear  it  sug- 
gested. Was  it  considered,  that  one  of 
them  was  an  officer,  who  for  fifty  years 
together,  had  bought  and  sold  all  the 
money  belonging  to  the  suitora  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  amounted  to 
upwards  of  nine  millions,  and  yet  that 
officer  (the  accountant-general)  had  never 
once  had  his  integrity  impeached  by  the 
slightest  imputation  ? 

Earl  Stanhope  desired,  in  considering  a 
great  piblic  question,  not  to  be  held  out 
as  speaking  at  all  personally.  The  six 
commissioners  namea  in  the  Bill  were  un- 
doubtedly most  respectable  characters, 
and  were  above  suspicion ;  but  in  arguing 
a  question  of  that  magnitude,  it  was  his 
duty  to  look  at  possibilities.  It  ought  to 
be  considered,  that  any  one  commissioner 
separately,  or  any  individual  Jn  their' 
secrets,  m^ht  use  their  advantage  im- 
properly, andgaoiblein  the  stocks. 

Lord  Sydney  did  not  feel  it  requisite  to 
investigate  the  plan  which  the  noble  lord 
had  st^ed  to.the  House,  as  it  was  not  at 
that  time  properly  before  them,  neither 
would  he  enter  ujppn  any  argument  rela- 
tive to  the  resolution  moved  by  the  noble 


lord,  in  which  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
there  were  parts  of  which  he  entirely  ap« 
proved,  ana  others  to  which  he  could  not 
agree.  All  that  he  thought  necessary, 
therefore,  was,  to  consider  in  what  manner 
he  had  best  proceed  to  set  rid  of  the  reso- 
lution ;  but  conscious  (»  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  persuading  one  so  inflexible  in  his 
determinations  as  the  noble  earl  to  with- 
draw his  motion,  he  should  move  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Lord  Loughborough  was  thoroughly 
convinced^  from  havidg  listened  to  the 
observations  of  the  noble  earl,  that  all  his 
future  arguments,  Hke  the  present,  in  that 
House  would  deserve  the  serious  attention 
of  their  lordships  in  j^eneral.  He  was  a 
little  surprised  at  hearing  the  noble  earl 
talk  of  binding  future  parliaments  to  any 
particular  line  of  conduct.  That  was,  he 
conceived,  an  unconstitutional  idea*  For 
the  present,  he  was  much  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  high 
m  office,  and  that  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  ready  on  the  sudden,  to 
decide  upon  a  resolution  bo  important  as 
that  moved  by  the  noble  earl. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  his  aim  was  to  gel 
his  resolution  entered  on  the  journals,  ai 
a  test  of  his  sentiments  upon  so  important 
a  subject.  For  that  reason  he  would  nol 
withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  having  complii 
mented  earl  Stanhope  upon  his  latel] 
written  pamphlet,  added  that  the  .pki 
therein  suggested,  waff  extremdy  diffident 
from  that  which  he  had  just  stated  to  Htu 
House.  His  printed  plan  went  upon  thi 
proposition  of  paying  off  the  5  per  cent] 
at  75,  whereas  he  had  now  suggested  i 
scheme  of  paymg  tbem  off  at  90.  Th< 
duke  reasoned  on  the^e  different  plan) 
comparatively  fo(  some  time,  and  states 
why  he  approved  the  plan  of  buying  thed 
up  at  the  market  price,  \is  directed  by  thj 
Bill  on  the  table.  He  thought  it  a  plai 
infinitely  more  likely  to  save  the  publil 
money,  and  to  support  the  national  credi 
by  raising  the  price  of  stocks. 

Viacoixnt  Stormont  said,  that  he  nevei 
recollected  a  first  apeech  in  that  assenabl| 
which  had  come  with  more  weight,  o 
made  a  more  evident  impression  on  the! 
lordships  than  that  of  the  noble  earl^  no^ 
withstanding  which  he  must  take  tl^ 
liberty  of  advising  him  to  withdraw  hi 
motion,  since  it  was  impossible  for  thej 
lordships  to  decide  upoii  it  without 
fTOfev  knowledge  of  its  exteoL 
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*She  previous  question  was  put  and 
carried. 

Viscount  Si&rmont  begged  to  remind 
the  House,  that  it  was  extremely  necessary 
that  they  should « have  before  them  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  justified  the  measure, 
that  he  should  move,  viz.  for  a  message  to 
be  s&kt  to  the  Commons,  *^  to  know  the 
grounds  on  which  they  had  passed  the 
Bill,''  by  reminding  the  House,  that  on  a 
former  occasion  the  minister  had  laid  upon 
thehr  lordships  td)le,  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence whidi  the  Commons  had  heard  at 
their  bar,  and  which  thejr  stated  to  have 
been  the  grounds  of  their  proceeding  in 
the  particular  case  alluded  to.  He  con« 
eluded  with  moving  a  message  to  the 
Commons. 

This  occasioned  a  short  conversation 
upon  the  practice  of  the  House.  Earl 
Bstfaurst  resisted  the  motion  as  unusual, 
and  radier  beneath  the  dignity  of  their 
proceedings.  Lord  Sydney,  and  lord 
Hawke,  were  also  against  it,  and  in  an^ 
swer  to  what  viscount  Stormont  had  said, 
of  the  evidence  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons,  having  been  laid  on  their' lord* 
ships  table,  it  wos  observed  that  it  had 
been  stated,  that  in  the  case  alluded  to, 
viz.  the  Irish  propositions,  the  evidence 
heard  by  the  Commons  could  not  be  con« 
sidered  as  any  authority  deserving  of  the 
least  reliance.  At  length  the  duke  of 
Richmond  drew  a  motion  for  a  messaee 
to  his  Majesty,  desiring  that  a  c<^y  of  the 
Report  might  be  laid  before  the  House. 
This  was  ordered. 


May  25.  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  National 
Debt  Bill, 

Viscount  Stormont  opened  his  remarks 
on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  stating,  that  taking 
the  income  of  one  year  instead  of  the 
average  income  of  several  years,  was  too 
narrow  to  buikl  upon,  wheil  the  erection 
was  to  be  a  fabric  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  as  the  Bill  upon  their  lord- 
ships table.  He  produced  a  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  down  the  sums  al« 
reedy  voted  under  the  head  of  supplies, 
and  that  in  all  probability  would  be  voted, 
and  setting  them  against  the  ways  and 
means  voted  and  to  be  voted,  reasoned 
upon  bot^  as  hypotheses,  and  declared, 
that  if  they  were  tolerably  correct,  the 
full  balance  to  go  towards  the  million  of 
surplus,  to  be  applied  by  the  Bill,  would 
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amount,  even  after  the  India  Company 
had  paid  their  debt  to'  Government,^to  nd 
more  than  25,000/1  His  lordship  declared 
the  whole  of  the  plan  was  constructed 
like  some  pyramids,  of  which  he  had 
heard  the  superstructur^e  was  raised  firsts 
and  the  foundation  was  left  to  follow  after* 
wards.  He  paid  great  compliments  td 
earl  Stanhope's  plan,  and  contended  that 
one  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  plan 
contained  in  the  Bill,  ought  to  have  been 
to  contract  with  the  public  creditors,  to 
give  them  a  right  of  priority  of  redemp- 
Uon,  on  their  i^reein^  to  subscribe  to  a 
condition  of  being  paid  off  at  the  fixed 
price.  He  concluded  with  declaring  that 
ne  would  give  the  Bill  his  vote,  not  be- 
cause he  approved  of  the  mode  of  begin- 
ning to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  but 
because  he  thought  it  expedient  that  it 
should  have  an  immediate  commence^ 
ment. 

Lord  Camel/brd  defended  liIs  former 
argument,  and  maintained  that  the  idea 
thrown  out  by  earl  Stanhope  of  fixing  the 
price  of  stocks  below  their  present  par, 
would  not  only  be  diadvantageous  to  the 
public,  by  rmsing  the  price  of  stock 
greatly,  but  would  amount  to  a  violation 
of  the  public  faith,  at  which  every  honest 
man's  breast  ought  to  recoil.  He  repro* 
bated  the  idea  of  fixing  the  $  per  cents 
at  90.  and  .asserted  that,  compared  with 
the  plan  contained  in  the  Bill  on  the  table, 
the  noble  Earl's  scheme  had  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon. 

Earl  Stanhope  rose,  to  rescue  his  plan 
from  the  animadversions  of  the  noble  Lord. 
As  to  raising  the  price  of  stock,  undoubt- 
edly in  proportion  as  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion was  known  to  approximate,  the  price 
would  increase,  and  on  that  account  it 
was,  that  he  thought  the  present  Bill  im- 
perfect, inasmuch  as  it  did  not  euard 
against  the  loss  the  public  were  likely  to 
sustain,  in  consequence  of  the  orice  at 
which  the  stocks  were  to  be  reaeemed, 
not  being  by  previous  contract  fixed  with 
the  pubfid  creditor. 

Earl  Baihurst  asked  whether  such  a 
doctrine  was  ever  before  heard  of,  as  that 
the  iilinister  was  to  be  blamed  for  having 
added  to  the  public  credit,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  private  accommodation,  in, 
respect  to  borrowrog  of  money,  by  occa- 
sioning a  considerame  rise  in  the  price  of 
stock.  He  objected  against  the  plan  of 
the  noble  Earl,  declaring  that  heretofore 
it  had  been  deemed  an  i^vantage  that  the 
redemption  of  stock  was  not  near  at  hand, 
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and  therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  extra- 
ordinary indeed  to  contend,  that  the  pub- 
lic creditors  would  willinglv  pay  a  j^remium 
of  10  per  cent,  for  a  right  of  pnorit;  of 
redemptjoq. 

Lord  Loughborough  obsei^ed,  that  he 
should  find  himself  excessively  at  a  loss  in 
what  manner  to  argue,  were  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Uie  plan  of  the  noble  Earl  to  be 
questioned.  His  lordship  proceeded  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
He  made  most  handsome  mention  of  lord 
Stanhope's  pamphlet,  declaring,  that  it 
had  afforded  him  great  pleasure  and  in- 
formiatlon;  that  its  facts  were  strongly 
urged,  its  calculations  demonstrably  just 
and  correct,  and  its  reasoning  clear  and 
convincinff.  He  explained  we  relation- 
ship which  the  price  of  stock  bore  to  the 
real  intere;st  of  money  and  its  value,  and 
.contended,  that  it  was  absurd  to  take  the 
estimation  of  the  latter  from  the  price  of 
the  former.  He  denied  that  the  mcrease 
of  the  price  of  tlie  S  per  cents  from  58 
to  72^  was  a  proof  of  the  sreat  increase 
of  trfide.  The  increase,  of  trade  always 
produced  a  gradual,  but  nqt;  a  rapid  effect 
on  the  funds.  He  entered  fully  into  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  and  dwelt  on  the  various  parts 
of  it,  c<Hiten^ing  that  they  were  srossly 
erroneoul.  He  said  that  he  comd  not 
speak  so  favourably  of  the  Bill  on  the 
table,  as  bis  noble  friend  had  done ;  be- 
cause he  feared  it  would  be  productive  of 
most  mischievous  effects.  His  prejudices 
in  favour  of  a  Bill,  professing  so  great 
and  BO  desirable  an  object,  had  been  at 
first  so  strong,  that  it  cost  him  some  strug- 
gles before  he  could  surmount  tliem,  and 
look  at  the  subject  fairly^  and  with  a  view 
to  the  consideration  of^  its  real  merits. 
Having  examined  it  deliberately,  he  was 
convinced  it  might  entail  disadvantages, 
instead  of  conferring  a  benefit  on  the 
country,  and  that  in  a  future  war  should 
^e  be  obliged  to  sell  stock,  .we  should  be 
buying  cheap  and  sellm^  dear;  the  one 
would  act.,  in  an  arithmetical,  the  other  in 
a  geometrical  progression ;  a  state  either 
the  permanence  or  extent  of  which  might 
]ead  to  hrecoverable  rain. 

The  Committee  having  gone  throu^ 
the  Bill,  it  was  reported,  and  read  a  third 
time. 

The  Speaker^s  Speech  to  the  King  on 
presenting  the  Bill  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt.']  May  26.  Th^King 
being  come  to  the  House  of  Peersi  and 


the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  being  ordered 
to  go  to  the  Commons,  and  desire  their 
presence,  tlie  Speaker  of  that  House  came 
to  the  bar,  attended  by  several  members. 
Upon  presenting  to  his  Majesty  the  Bill 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
the  Speaker  addressed  his  Majesty  as 
follows  :»- 

^<  Most  gradous:  Sovereigii ; 

<'  Your  faithfVil  Commons  have  passedl 
a  Bill,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  vesting 
certain  sums  in  commissioners,  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter  of  a  year,  to  be  by  them 
applied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  ;*  by  which  they'  have  manifested 
their  attention  to  your  Majesty'^  recom- 
mendation, at  the  opening  of  this  session, 
for  establishing  a  fixed  plan  for  die  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt. 

*^  By^  the  unanimity  which  attended  the 
last  and  most  important  stage  of  thb  BiB, 
they  have  given  the  most  decisive  proof, 
that  they  have  but  one  heart,  and  one 
voice,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit,  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

«  The  public  credit  of  the  nation,  which 
is  the  result  of  just  and  honourable  deal- 
ing, Is  now  guarded  by  an  additional 
security ;  and  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
country  will  effectually  be  provided  for, 
when  it  is  considered,  that,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  pleading  th^  cause  of  the  conti* 
nuance  of  this  measure  most  powerlblly 
with  posterity,  your  faithful  Commons 
have,  to  the  justice  and  good  policy  of  it, 
added  the  audiority  of  their  own  example : 
«  Qui  facit,  ille  jubct.** 

<<  They  have  not  been  discouraged  by 
the  burthens  imposed  during  the  last  ten 
years  from  submitting  in  the  present  time, 
and  in  the  hour  of  peace,  to  new,  and  the 
possibility  of  other,  burthens;  their  object 
being  to  attain  a  situation  for  their  coun- 
try more  favourable  to  her  defence  and 
glory  in  the  event  of  future  emergencies. 

<<  A  plan  so  honourable  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  so  conducive  to  the  future  nap- 
Einess  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  must 
e,  in  the  highest  degree,  acceptable  to 
the  father  of  his  people. 

^^  Under  that  confidence,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Coihmons  of  Great  Britain,  I 
tender  this  Bill  to  your  Majesty;  to 
which,  with  all  humility,  your  faithful 
Commons  desire  your  Majesty*s  royal 
assent.'* 

The  royal  assent  was  then  given  tor  the 
Bill.  ' 
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Debate  on  the  Articles  against  Mr. 
Hastings— Conduct  of  the  RofiiUa  WarA 
JoDe  1.  The  HouseliaviDg  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  further  of  the  several  articles  of 
charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
pgainst  Warren  Hastings^  esq.,  late  ffo- 
▼eroor-general  of  Bengal^  Mr.  St  J^n 
in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Borke  begged  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes,    wishing,    on    account    of  the 

rt  magnitude  of  the  subject,  to  have 
House  as  full  as  possible  before  he 
b^an  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee.   iSoon  afterwards, 

Mr.  Burkej  rising  again,  solemnly  in- 
voked the  House,  to  shew  that  justice 
which  he  contended  was  particularly  due 
to  the  subject,  as  well  because  the  na- 
tiona]  credit  and  character  were  deeply 
flnplicated  in  the  issue  of  the  business 
about  to  be  brought  before  them,  as  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  honour  and  dignity. 
He  described  the  precise  question  to  be 
decided ;  declaring;,  that  it  was  an  appeal 
to  British  justice  m)m  British  power.  The 
diarge  contained  matter  which  must  either 
be  criminal,  or  a  very  false  accusation: 
I  there  was  no  medium ;  no  alternative :  the 
result  must  be,  that  Warren  Hastings  had 
been  guilty  of  gross,  enormous,  and  fla- 
gitious crimes,  or  Uiat  he  (Mr.  Burke) 
was  a  base,  calunmiatory,  wicked,  and 
malicious  accuser.  He  enlarged  upon 
the  degree  of  guilt  ascrlbable  to  that  man, 
who  should  presume  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  by  rashly  coming  forward 
and  urging  groundless  and  ifl-founded 
charges  against  a  person  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  high  and  exalted  offices  in 
the  government  of  a  part  of  our  territories 
much  larger  and  more  extensive  than  the 
whole  island  of  Great  Britain.  For  any 
private  Doan  to  suggest  such  charges,  would 
De  to  be  guilty  of  a  scandabus  libel; 
and  for  any  man,  while  under  colour  of 
authority,  to  hurl  the  thunders  of  parlia- 
mentary vengeance  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
jiocent  individual,  would  be  such  aH  abu^e 
of  power,  as  would  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
justice  and  call  down  the  punishment  of 
that  House.  There  were  but  three  mo- 
tives which  were  known  to  actuate  men 
and  excite  them  to  turn  accusers ;  these 
were  ieporance,  inadvertency,  and  pas* 
sion.  Byneither  of  tRese  three  had  he 
been  actuated:  ignorance  he  could  not 
plead,  because  he  knew  the  subject  as 
rally  as  the  labour  and  study  of  five  years 
coum  moke  him  know  it ;  inadvertency  as 
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little  could  he  be  charged  with,  because 
he  had  deliberately  proceeded  and  exa« 
mined  every  step  which  he  took  in  the 
business  with  the  most  minute  and  cautious 
attention ;  and  least  of  all  could  it  be  said, 
with  any  colour  of  truth,  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  passion.  Anger,  indeed,  he 
had  felt,  but  surely  not  a  blam^le 
anger ;  for  who  ever  neard  of  an  inouiring 
anger ;  a  digesting  anger ;  a  collating 
anger;  an  examimng  anger;  a  delibe- 
rating anger ;  or  a  selecting  anger  ?  The 
an^er  which  he  felt  was  a  uniform,  steady^ 
public  aiiger,  but  not  a  private  anger. 
That  anger,  which  five  years  ago  warmed 
his  breast,  he  felt  precisely  now :  he  was, 
in  respect  to  the  British  government  in 
India,  exactly  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  he  stood  when  he  first  took  It  up. 
Not  all  the  various  occurrences  of  the  Mt 
five  years,  neither  five  changes  of  admi- 
nistration, nor  the  retirement  of  summer, 
nor  the  occupation  of  winter,  neither  his 
public  nor  his  private  avocations,  nor  the 
sno^  which  in  that  period  had  so  plenti- 
fully showered  on  hb  head,  had  been  able 
to  cool  that  anger  which  he  acknowledged 
to  feel  as  9  |vblic  man,  but  which,  as  a 
private  individual,  he  had  'never  fdt  one 
moment. 

The  question  which  he  was  going  to 
submit  to  their  consideration  was  not  a 
personal  contest ;  it  was  a  national  and  an 
imperial  question,  and  not  a  trifling  muni- 
cipal regulation :  it  involved  in  it  the  ho- 
nour of  tlie  country,  and  now,  particularly, 
the  honour  and  the  justice  of  that  House. 
They  stood  pledged  by  a  resolution  of 
a  former  day  to  bring  it  forward :  let  not 
their  honour  be  tarnished,  but  let  their 
character  be  safe ;  and  let  it  be  said,  with 
respect  to  its  justice,  esto  perpetua,  ^hat- 
ever  might  become  of  him.  He  begged 
that  the  House  would  not  regard  the  mat- 
ter as  a  matter  of  party :  there  were  no 
parties  concerned  in  it,  except  the  injured, 
the  oppressor,  and  the  accuser.  It  be- 
came their  immediate  duty  to  consider  it 
in  those  three  points  of  view.  With  re- 
gard to  himself,  he  called  upon  the  jus- 
tice, the  honour,  the  dignity  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  denounce  their  utmost  vengeance 
on  his  head  as  the  accuser,  should  it  be 
found  that  he  had  dared  to  trifle  with  tlie 
isacred  character  of  the  British  Legislature. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  completely 
upon  the  subject,  and  was  ready  and  pre-. 
pared  to  submit  himself  to  the  severest 
punishment  of  that  House,  should  it  ap- 
pear that  be  had  wantonly  and  rashly  pre- 
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ferred  a  ^oundless  charge.  Should  it  be 
their  opinion,  that  he  had  idly  sported 
with  their  itinae,  and  ^ith  the  character  of 
the  governor-genera],  he  did  assure  the 
House,  that  he  wovild  not  resist  their  ven- 
geance ;  being  once  turned  out  of  the 
dpor,  he  would  not  attempt  to  force  him- 
self in  at  the  window,  as  other  men  had 
done.  But  in  fact,  what  they  had  to  vote 
that  day,  was  not  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings : 
Mr.  Hastings  was  out  of  the  question,  be- 
'  cause  matter  of  much  higher  import  called 
for  their  decision.  ITiey  were  that  day 
to  vote  a  set  of  maxims  and  principles  to 
be  the  rule  and  guide  of  future  governors 
in  India;  what  they  determined,  there- 
fore, would  decide  the  world  as  to  their 
ppinion  of  Qritish  ji^tice  and  British  po- 
licy. 

The  code  of  political  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  they  should  that  day  establish, 
as  the  principles  of  British  government  in 
its  distant  provinces,  would  stand  recorded 
as  a  lasting  proof  of  their  wisdom  and  jtis- 
ttce,  or  a  test  of  their  injustice  and  folJy. 
^ord  Comwallis,  who  was  now  going  out 
with  great  additional  powers  to  India, 
would  learn  from  the  decinon  of  that  day 
what  the  system  of  government  was,  and 
what  the  principles  w^re  as  the  basis  of 
that  system  of  which  tbe  House  approved. 
The  distapt  dependencies  had  put  their 
sword  into  t)ie  hand  of  Britain ;  be  it  then 
thpir  business  to  hold  it  as  the  sword  of 
justice,  and  not  to  turn  it  against  the  na- 
tives of  ][ndiai  and  use  it  as  the  sword  of 
vengeance,  cruelty,  and  murder !  The 
JHoi|se  would  please  to  recollet  die  mode 
adopted  by  Home  as  to  the  government  of 
)ier  distant  provinces,  so  long  as  a  spark 
of  patriotism  and  public  virtue  remamecf 
in  ner  bosdm.  The  Roman  empire  was 
an  empire  of  continuity,  each  province 
being  either  immediately  or  nearly  acces- 
sible by  land :  they  had  likewise  one  ge- 
neral tongue  to  speak  with,  so  that  eaph 
man  was  able  to  tell  his  tale  in  his  own 
^ay.  This  comipon  tongue  was  Greek, 
which,  with  some  of  dieir  own  f  argon, 
constituted  all  their  l^guage,  90  that  Uiey 
inamapner  resized  the  miraculous  gift, 
pf  tongues.  They  had  apother  advantage, 
rather  a  melancholy  one,  as  it  arose  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  con- 
quered, and  it  was,  that  the  principal  per- 
sons who  accomplished  the  conquest,  al- 
ways acquired  a  property  and  influence  in 
each  new  province  by  them  subdued ;  and 
of  course,  tbe  vanquished  found  patron^ 
f  nd  protectors  in  the  persons  of  their  con- 


querors.   Each  province  was  ^A&o  consi* 
dered  as  a  body  corporate,  and  conse- 
quently  each   province  was    enabled    to 
send  their  grievances  to   Rome   colleo* 
tively,  and  to  state  them  as  speaking  witti 
one  mouth.    Noble  was  the  character  o£ 
an  accuser  in  Rome,  and  great  the  advan- 
tages which  attended  him  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  bring  his  charges  homeagainst^ 
a  state  delinquent,  who  was  stripped  oF 
his  power  and  even  of  all  his  rights  of 
citizenship  pending  tbe  prosecution,  the 
better  to  enable  tlie  accuser  to  make  out 
and  establish  his  accusation.    How  wide 
was  the  distinction  between  this  fieicility  of 
coming  at  a  Roman  governor,  with  nigb 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  making  out  any  accu- 
sation with  effect  agaipst  a  British  go- 
vernor! 

When  he  considered  that  Mr,  Hastings 
had  been  for  fourteen  j^ears  at  the  head  of 
the  government  in  India,  and  that  not  one 
complaint  had  been  sent  home  against 
him,  he  trembled  atthe  enormoud  degree 
of  power  he  had  to  contend  with,  to  which 
alone  could  be  ascribed  the  silence  ifi 
question  ;  since  it  was  pot  in  human  na- 
ture, situa^d  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  been, 
to  preserve  so  pure,  even-handed,  and  un- 
impeachable a  conduct,  as  to  afford  no 
room  for  a  single  accusation  to  be  stated 
against  him.      He  mentioned   also   the 
never  having  seen  the  face  of  an  Indlafi 
in  this  country,  except  a  single  Mahratta ; 
and  stated  the  difficulties  which  must  arise, 
should  any  oppressed  native  of  Hindostan 
madly  venture  to  come  to  England  to  urge 
the  complaint  of  the  grievous  oppressions 
under  which  he  had  laboured.     These 
circumstances    were    additional    reasons 
which  ought  to  operate  with  the  Hojise, 
i^nd  induce  them  still  more  anxiously  to 
convince  all  India  by  their  decision,  thi^ 
they  were  the  firm  friends  of  freedom  and 
justice,  ever  ready  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
and  punish  the  oppressor.     As  to  the 
charges  themselves,  excepting  in  some  few 
poinU,  the  facts  which  they  contained  had 
been  admitted  by  Mr.  Hastings  at  their 
bar,  in  what  he  had  called  his  defence, 
but  which  he  had  coached  and  delivered 
rather  in  the  style  of  their  master  than 
that  of  the  person  they  were  accusing  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.    He  read 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Hastings's  defeDce> 
against  the  charge  relative  to  the  affiiira 
at  Benares,  and  dwelt  on  it  as  an  express 
avowal  of  a  system  of  despotism  and  arbi^ 
trary  power  which  Mr.  Hastings  deoliM^ 
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Ise  bad  uAiforiDly  made  the  rule  of  his 
.condacl*  It  was  repugnant  to  any  prin- 
ciples of  government  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  roost  especially  where  the 
coosUtuiion  of  the  superintending  govern- 
ment was  free.  Mischiefs  must  necessarily 
arise  from  subordinate  directors  of  pro- 
Tinces  exerdsin^  arbitrary  and  despotic 
authority ;  and  highly  reproachable  indeed 
was  Mr.  Hastings's  rapacity  after  money : 
it  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
bis  government :  and  although  he  had 
told  the  House  when  at  the  bar,  that  he 
went  oat  to  India  with  his  education  but 
half  finished,  it  was  plain  he  had  com- 
pleted it  in  Bengal  upon  the  true  Indian 
system.  Nor  was  his  unlawful  taking  of 
money  singly  a  crime  in  his  mind ;  but 
Mr.  Hastings  having  always  contrived  to 
make  the  India  Company  a  party  in  his 
rapacious  proceedings,  was  a  very  great 
a^graTation  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  cast  an 
odium  on  the  national  character,  hj 
makiog  a  private  vice  appear  to  be  ascri- 
bible  to  a  public  feeling. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstances  im- 
mediately precedent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Rohiila  war,  during  its  con- 
duct and  progress,  and  subsequent  to  its 
condusion,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  observe, 
that  had  Mr.  Hastings  so  conducted  his 
ffovemment,  as  to  leave  a  country  which 
be  found  rich  and  fertile,  increased  in  its 
cnlttvation  and  firoduce ;  had  he  lefl  its 
venerable  nobles  in. possession  of  their  an- 
cient honours  and  fortunes ;  its  merchants 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  improved  and  advan- 
tageous commerce,  productive  of  a  still 
more  enlarged  return  of  wealth  and  usurv 
upon  their  capital ;  employed  its  husband- 
men in  carrymg  their  victorious  plough- 
shares into  deserts  and  woods,  and  war- 
ring against  that  destruction,  solitnde  and 
fimoine,  which  warred  against  mankind;  he 
woold  in  that  case  have  said  to  the  go- 
vemor-ceneral,  •«  I  inquire  not  into  your 
particuhu'  conduct;  1  am  satisfied  with 
the  result ;  I  want  not  to  know  whether 
yaa  made  two  or  three  or  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  keep  what  you  have 
got :  you  nave  made  a  jaumerous  people 
rich  and  happy ;  you  have  increased  the 
commerce  m  the  country;  enlarged  its 
means  of  wealth,  and  improved  its  reve- 
naes ;  in  so  doing,  you  have  reflected  ho- 
nour and  ^lory  on  the  character  of  the 
Britirii  nation/'  Just  such  a  people  had 
the  RohiHas  been  previous  to  their  exter- 
mination; but  alas!  they  were  now  ba- 
fifbbcd/  end  their  country  no  longer  that 


luxuriant  garden  which  every  spot  of  it 
had  been  oefore  the  Rohiila  war.  He 
gave  a  history  of  the  origin  and  life  of 
Sujah  Dowlah  and  Cossim  Ally  Khan,  and 
entered  into  an  ample  statement  of  the 
afiair  of  Nundcomar,  and  of  all  the  facts 
contained  in  the  charge;  remarking,  that  sir 
Robert  Barker  had  been  offered  500,000/., 
and  the  remission  of  an  annuity  of  250,000/. 
due  from  the  Company  before  Mr.  Hast- 
ings came  out,  only  for  employing  the 
British  brigade  in  the  conquest  of  a  small 
part  of  the  Rohillas  b^onging  to  Hafiez 
Ramet ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  under- 
taken to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  -or 
tribe  for  400,000/.  Mr.  Burke  then  moved 
to  have  the  Resolution  in  May,  1782, 
which  stigmatized  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct, 
read. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  desired  to  know 
to  what  purpose  the  hon.  gentleman  wished 
to  have  the  resolution  read  ? 

Mr.  Burke  said,  his  motive  for  wishing 
to  have  the  resolution  read,  was,  in  order 
to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
having  rashly  and  sincly  meddled  with  the 
subject,  by  snewing  that  the  House  had  in 
very  strong  terms  already  reprobated  Mr. 
Hastings's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Ro- 
hiila war. 

The  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr. 
Burke  rose  again  and  gave  his  motion  to 
Mr.  St.  John,  who  read  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  hoped,  for  the  sake  or 
Mr.  Hastings's  honour,  that  the  House 
would  suffer  the  charges  to  go  to  the 
Lords ;    for  there,  and  there  only,  Mr. 
Hastings  could  have  what  he  said  at  the 
bar  he  was  so  anxious  for,  a  full  acquittal,    r 
Wonderful  and  transcendent  were  the  con- 
ciliatory talents  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had   ^' 
found  means  to  conciliate  sir  Elijah  Impey   ! 
after  a  public  quarrel ;  he  had  also  found  | 
means  to  conciliate  the  hon.  gentleman, 
who  at  this  time  with  so  much  ability  an-    | 
peared  as  his  agent  in  that  House ;  and  he    | 
had  beside  conciliated  the  right  hon.  and    * 
learned  gentleman,  who  originally  moved 
the  resolutions,  whicli  they  had  just  heard 
read.    Yhe  hon.  governor  would,  he  had     j 
no  doubt,  make  an  ample  display  of  his      ^ 
conciliatory  talents  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
An  improper  interpretation  had  been  put 
on  sir  Robert  Barker's  having  signed  the 
the  treaty  with  the' Rohillas ;  but  surely 
such  an  attestation  could  not  fairly  be  coq- 
strued  mto  a  guaranteeing  of  the  treaty 
on  the  part  of  sir  Robert. 

Mr.  Nicholls  said,  that  the  Rohillas  were 
originally  adventurers  and  a  warlike  peor 
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pie,  but  were  neither  Ae  cultivators  of 
the  loili  nor  the  collectors  of  the  revenue. 
They  crossed  the  Gances,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Rohilcund  about  the  year  1741> 
and  held  the  offices  of  power  ever  since, 
till  the  period  of  their  expulsion  in  1775. 
Mr.  NichoUs  justified  everv  step  taken  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  insisted  upon  it,  that 
sir  Robert  Barker's  attestation  was  with  a 
view  to  guarantee  the  treaty.  He  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  sir  Robert  only  gua- 
ranteed the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
billasy  declaring  that  no  man  ever  heard 
of  a  guarantee  on  one  side  only.  Sujah 
ul  Doula  had  been  our  ally^  and  our  in-> 
terests  being  necessarily  involved  in  his, 
when  it  appeared  to  be  his  determination 
to  make  war  on  the  Rohilias,  we  were 
obliged  in  a  manner  to  join  him ;  but  the 
making  the  Rohilias  cross  the  Ganges  was 
not  an  extirpation  any  more  than  sending 
the  Austrian  army  out  of  Austria  would 
be  an  extirpation  of  the  whole  Austrian 
nation.  He  went  through  the  history  of 
the  sale  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and 
lUahabad,  and  justified  the  demanding  of 
.  the  five  additional  lacks  of  rupees,  when 
the  Vizier  desired  to  suspend  the  war  he 
bad  meditated  against  the  Rohilias.  He 
also  justified  that  part  of  the  charge  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Hastmgs's  conduct  in  regard 
to  his  secret  manner  of  conducting  the 
treaty  pf  Benares,  and  summed  up  his 
speech,  b^  declaring  that  he  would  give 
his  negative  against  the  question. 

Mr.  Poiays  declared,  that  he  did  not 
lucribe  the  strange  nature  of  the  question 
to  any  imprcfper  intention  on  the  part  of 
bis  right  non.  friend,  who  had  with  such 
wonderful  ability  expatiated  uj^nit;  but 
he  had  imagined  that  the  committee  would 
not  have  been  expected  to  do  more  than 
vote  some  general  resolution  that  night, 
such  as,  that  the  charge  contained  matter 
of  a  criminal  nature,  or  words  to  something 
like  that  effect.  To  explain  what  he  meant 
more  fully ;.  the  present  motion  enumerated 
ahnost  every  fact  alleged  in  the  charge 
as  criminal.  To  that  extent  he  was  not 
prepared  to  go.  Several  of  the*facts  did 
not  appear  to  him  ^o  have  been  proved,*or 
if  proved,  were  not  criminal;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  did  iqppear  to  be  criminal, 
and  he  was  ready  to  vote  them.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
motion  and  put  it  generally,  as  he  had 
hinted,  he  would  vote  for  it ;  if  tlie  pre- 
sent motion  were  to  stand,  be  must  go 
throuffh  its  detail,  and  separate  what  he 
thought  criminal^  and  was  prepared  ,to 


vote,  from  that  concerning  which  he  en* 
tertained  a  different  opinion. 

Mr.  Burke  begged  leave  to  inform  his 
hon.  friend  why  he  had  drawn  the  motion 
in  its  present  shape.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  had  desired  that  the  mo- 
tion might  be  proposed,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  form  in  which  he  should  be 
of  opinion  it  might  go  to  the  Lords. 
Being  therefore  well  aware  that  the  Lords 
would  expect  the  articles  sent  up  as 
grounds  of  an  impeachment,  to  contain  a 
specific  statement  of  fiEu:ts.  and  periods  of 
time  and  place,  he  had  drawn  his  motion 
accordingly;  but  he  was  not  wedded  to 
its  form.  If  in  addition  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's opinion  he  should  fimd  it  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  retire  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
draw  up  a  short  general  motion  of  the  na- 
ture pointed  out,  and  which,  but  for  the 
reason  he  had  stated,  would  certainly  have 
been  the  form  in  which  he  should  have 
introduced  it* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  join- 
ing with  Mr.  Powys,  and  likewise  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  those  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Fox,  suggested  different  forms  of 
motions,  so  as  to  meet  the  general  idei^ ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Burke  withdrew  his  first 
motion,  and  ^substituted  the  following, 
**  That  this  committee  having  considered 
the  charge  of  the  Rohilla  war,  aitid  exft- 
mined  witnesses  thereupon,  is  pf  opinion 
that  there  is  ground  for  charging  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  with  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors upon  the  matter  of  the  said 
charge.'' 

]V^.  Patoi/s  then  resumed.  He  de- 
clared, that  the  part  of  the  charge  whidi 
related  to  an  imputation  of  cruel  treat- 
ment to  the  nrisoners  had  not  been  proved 
or  brought  nome  to  Mr.  Hastings.  He 
stated  what  facts  he  thought  had  been 
proved,  and  especially  that  of  extiq)ating 
the  Rohilias.  He  answered  Mr.  Nicholls  s 
argument,  that  forcing  the  Rohilias  to 
cross  the  Ganges  was  no  more  the  extir-  \ 
pation  of  a  nation  than  obliging  the 
Austriaix  army  to  quit  Austria  wodd  I^ 
extirpating  the  Austrian  nation.  He  asked 
what  the  learned  gentleman  would  think  if 
the  militia  of  England  were  compelled  to  i 
quit  the  island  of  Great  Britain?  He 
read  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Hastings's 
own  letters,  -  and  declared  that  upon  the 
whole  he  saw  no  ground  to  impute  either 
personal  or  vinc^ctiye  taotives  to  Mr. 
Hastings ;  and  therefore,  though  he  should 
vote  fd^  the  motion,  he  begg^  to  be  up<- 
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derstood  &8  by  no  meana  pledging  him- 
relf  to  TOte  for  the  other  char^fes,  or  to  vote 
for  carrying  op  articles  of  impeachment 
to  the  Lords,  merely  on  the  single  ground 
of  the  present  resolution.  He  also  al- 
luded to  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Hastings 
hafing  been  appointed  three  several  times 
by  the  samid  administration,  after  the  affair 
of  the  Rohilla  war,  and  said,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  circumstance  in  his  favour ; 
bat  what  must  the  House  think  of  the 
conduct  of  that  Administration,  who  could 
not  but  know  of  all  the  criminal  facts 
stated  in  the  charge  of  that  day,  and  yet 
continued  to  en^loy  him  ? 

Mr.  Moniague  observed,  that  the  reco- 
very of  the  forty  lacks  of  rupees  due  from 
the  Rohillas  to  Sujah  ol  Dowlah,  was  the 
only  apparent  and  ostensible  reason  for 
commencing  the  war  upon  that  people ; 
but  it  was  evident  there  had  been  some 
other  reason,  which  ought  to  be  known 
and  stated. 

Lord  North  observed,  that  he  felt  it 
highly  requisite  to  explain  a  matter  per- 
Mmal  to  himself,  and  alluded  to  by  an 
hon.  gentleman.  His  lordship  then  gave 
a  circumstantial  account  of  his  conduct 
while  at  the  head  of  administration,  rela« 
tive  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hastings 
diree  several  times.  When  the  Bill  ap- 
pointing a  new  constitution  for  the  East 
India  Company,  and  abridging  part  of  the 
powers  before  enjoyed  by  the  directors, 
was  before  the  House,  he  moved  to  nomi- 
nate Mr.  Hastings  for  five  years  president 
^  Calcutta,  and  after  that  time  the  power 
of  nominating  their  chief  servants  m  In- 
dia was  to  revert  to  the  court  of  directors, 
and  be  by  them  enjoyed  as  before.  By  the 
lame  BiligeDeral  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson, 
tai  Mr.  Francb,  hadbeen  appointed  (and 
a  better  council  had  never  been  sent  out), 
and  at  that  time  the  news  of  the  Rohilla 
war,  ttai  all  its  cbcumstances,  had  not 
readied  England.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  new  council  in  India,  they  sent 
home  complamtt  against  the  governor- 
general  on  the  subject  of  the  Ronilla  war, 
itating  such  fiicts  as  had  then  come  to 
tbeir  knowledge.    Aft  soon  as  he  was  ap- 

{rised  of  those  facts,  he  thought  Mr. 
lastings's  conduct  hiefaly  censturable,  and 
he  sent  tothecourtof  (urectors^and  desired 
tbem  to  make  ererj  possible  exertion  for 
the  recaU  or  dismission  of  Mr.  Hastinffs. 
The  court  of  directors  condemned  Mr. 
Hastings's  donduct  as  much  as  he  did ;  a 
^ourt  was  called,  and  his  dismissionresolved 
on..  Thatvoceof  thedirectors,howeTer,  waa 


rendered  abortive  by  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors, among  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had 
so  manj  friends,  that  the^  sent  back  the 
vote  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  kept 
Mr.  Hastings  in  his  situation.  No  othet 
means  for  removing  him,  therefore,  could 
have  been  resorted  to,  but  his  bringing  in 
a  new  Bill  to  alter  again  the  constitution 
of  the  East  India  Company.  That,  as 
their  constitution  had  been  so  lately  set-* 
tied,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable,  be« 
cause,  if  any  alteration  had  been  made^ 
he  must  still  farther  have  encroached  on 
the  powers  of  the  court  of  directors.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  two  gentlemen  ( Mr^ 
Grant  and  Mr.  Macleane)  came  over  irom 
India,  and  made  it  appear  to  the  court  of 
directors  that  they  were  authorized  to 
make  a  tender  of  Mr.  Hastings's  resigna- 
tion. The  court  accepted  the  resignation, 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Hastmgs ;  but,  on  their  return 
to  Calcutta,  Mr.  Hastings  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  given  the  gen- 
tlemen any  authority  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation, and  would  not  ^ve  up  his  office. 
In  1778,  when  a  new  bill  was  necessary 
to  be  passed,  the  French  war  commenced, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  a  fit  time  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
our  government  in  India,  and  considering 
Mr.  Hasting  as  a  man  of  abilities,  he 
continued  hvat  in  his  government.  For 
his  own  part,  he  had,  ever  since  he  first 
heard  of  the  Rohilla  war,  uniformly  con- 
demned it;  and  one  reason  for  his  not 
recalling  Mr.  Hastings,  was  an  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  voluntarily  resign,  from 
knowing  that  the  court  of  directors  conti- 
nued to  condemn  his  acts,  and  he  (Mr.^ 
Hastings)  to  declare,  that  he  should  dis- 
dain to  hold  an  employment  under  those 
who  reprobated  his  measures* 

The  Earl  of  Momington  expressed  hts 
surprise  at  the  extraordinary  reasons 
which  the  noble  lord  h^d  assigned  for 
his  havmg  three  times  appointed  Mr. 
Hastings  to  the  chief  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  subt^Sequent  to  the  Rohilla 
war.  First  me  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  Rohilla  war  till 
lately :  this  was  an  extraordinary  declara- 
tion from  a  noble  lord  who  had  been  at 
die  head  of  his  Majesty's  councils  at  the 
time ;  for  who  ought  to  know  such  a  fact, 
but  an  administration  possessing  the  then 
newly-given  control  and  inspection  over 
the  Company's  affairs  and  dispatches? 
Next,  the  noble  lord  had  expressed  great 
delicacy  with  regard  to  interfering  witb 
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the  East  India  Company's  constitution. 
sHe  was  glad  to  hear  the  noble  lord's 
deh'cacy  on  that  subject  had  been  of  such 
antiquity ;  he  presumed,  therefore,  that  it 
bad  been  owing  to  that  subserviency  which 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  had  lately  talked 
of  exacting  from  all  those  parties,  which 
coalesced  with  him  and  his  friends,  that 
the  noble  lord  had  condescended  to  pursue 
that  line  of  conduct  that  he.  had  followed 
in  respect  to  a  bill  relative  to  the  East 
India  Company, .  which  was  not  a  little 
famous  in  that  House  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  noble  lord  had  stated  to 
die  llouse,  that  the  court  of  directors 
condemned  every  one  of  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  therefore  the  noble  lord 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  turn  him 
out  of  his  government!  A  most  extra- 
ordinary reason,  with  an  explanatfon  to 
which  he  should  hope  that  the  noble  lord 
would  favour  the  House,  not  without 
stating  (what  he  had. hitherto  omitted) 
his  sentiments  concerning  the  subject  of 
the  present  debate. 

lK>rd  North  answered,  that  with  regard 
to  any  delicacy  which  he  felt  about  the 
East  India  Company's  constitution,  he  did 
not  recollect  to  have  put  the  question  on 
delicacy ;  and  as  to  chartered  rights,  he 
had  not  said  one  word  about  them.  If 
the  noble  lord  wished  to  know  why  he  did 
not  move  or  take  a  part  in  supporting  that 
bill  during  the  war,  he  viras  ready  to  admit, 
that  the  moving  it  when  it  was  moved  did 
him  no  good ;  and  the  loss  of  it  was,  in 
his  mind,  a  great  public  evil.  Had  it 
been  moved  in  the  war  time,  it  certainly 
would  not  have  made  his  administration 
more  firm.  With  regard  to  his  opinion 
on  the  present  question,  if  the  noble  lord 
would  nave  the  patience  to  wait  till  he 
voted,  he  would  then  discover  the  nature 
of  his  opinion,  to  guide  him  in  which  he 
felt  it  necessary  (and  perhaps  the  noble 
lord  stood  in  a  similar  case]  to  hear  more 
areumeots. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  elucidated  the  doc- 
trine of  goaranteeship,  proving  from  thence 
that  the  Company  were  by  no  means  gua- 
rantees to  the  treaty  between  the  Rohillas 
and  Sujali  ul  Dowla,  and  of  course  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  no  excuse  whatever  for 
entering  into  a  war  with  the  latter  against 
the  former.  Sir  R.  Barker  had  told  them 
at  their  bar,  that  when  he  signed  the 
treaty  he  had  not  done  it  with  any  inten- 
tion that  it  should  make  the  Company  gua- 
rantee to  that  treaty,  but  simply  as  an  at«> 
testation.  ^He  pointed  out  what  he  thought 


necessary  to  constitute  guaranteeship— 
that  there  ought  to  be  three  parties  to  the 
treaty,  the  two  contracting  parties,  and 
that  which  was  to  guarantee:  that  the 
relation  of  the  parties  to  each  other  should 
be  specially  recited,  and  of  course  the 
intention  of  one  of  the  parties  to  become 
guarantee  be  fully  set  forth,  and  that 
without  such  recitid  and  particular  specifi- 
cation there  could  be  no  guarantee,  and 
any  signature  could  6nly  stand  as  a  simple 
attestation. 

Mr.  IVindham  contended,  that  as  sir  Ro- 
bert had  declared  that  he  signed  the  treaty 
merely  because  otherwise  the  Rohillas 
would  not  have  had  faith  in'the  Vizier,  if  sir 
Robert  was  to  be  considered  as*aguarante  * 
at  all,  it  must  be  as  a  guarantee  andsecurity 
to  the  Rohillas.  But  putting  that  circum 
stance  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Windham 
asked,  whether  it  was  pretended  the  Ro- 
hillas had  violated  the  treaty?  No  suc^. 
pretence  was  urged,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Hastings  was  lefl  without  excuse  for  hl» 
conduct  in  having  employed  the  British 
arms  to  attack  and  extirpate  a  nalion  c. 
tribe,  who  had  given  no  offence  to  the 
British  forces  or  the  British  civil  goverii- 
ment  in  India. 

Lord  Mul^oDe  defended  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  declaring  that  he  could 
make  out  the  policy,  and  would  assunoc  the 
j  ustice  of  it.  He  rested  his  argument  upop 
the  customs  of  the  East,  where  treaties  were 
generally  negociated  sword  in  hand,  and 
the  commander  in  chief  was  usually  deemed 
by  the  native  princes  the  supreme  power, 
lliis  he  applied  to  sir  Robert's  having 
signed  the  treaty  as  a  mutual  guarantee 
between  thg  nabob  vizier,  our  ally,  and 
the  Rohillas. 

Mr.Hardinge  said,  that  his  own  feeliojgs 
and  hb  duty  to  the  public,  had,  after  the 
most  mature  consiaeration,  determined 
him  as  to  the  vote  he  should  give  on  the 
orient  occasion,  which  should  certainly 
be  in  the  affirmative  of  the  motion  before 
the  House.  He  flattered  himself  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  general  conduct 
and  character  that  could  subject  him  to  a 
suspicion  of  being  influenced  either  by 
personal  acrimony  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
or  by  the  tide  of  party  prejudice.  In  fact, 
his  only  aim  was  to  promote  the  true .  in- 
terest of  his  country,  the  honour  of  that 
Hotise,  and  the  distribution  of  impartial 
justice.  He  if  as  sorry  to  see  a  tendency 
m  some  pf  those  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  against  the  motiob,  to  adopt  tliose 
pernicious  principles  with  which  the  House 
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had  been  poisoned  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
qairy  into  tlie  conduct  of  lord  Clive; 
when  it  seemed  to  be  laid  down  as  a  fun- 
damental maxim,  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  at^atSf  no  sort  of  weight 
ought  to  be  giveh  to  the  calls  of  con- 
science or  of  honour,  and  that  morality 
and  good  policy  were  totally  incompatible 
with  each  other.  The  charges  against 
Mr.  Hastings  were  of  a  very  serious  and 
alarming  nature,  and  ^uch  as  the  justice 
of  the  country  was  loudly  called  upon  to 
bring  to  the  strictest  trial.  He  should 
not  then  pretend  to  say  whether  he,  in 
fiict,  thought  Mr.  Hastings  guilty  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  him^  he  sincerely 
hoped  he  might  finally  be  acquitted  of 
Ihem  all :  but  he  was  fully  ciMiyinced 
that  the  charges  were  of  sufficient  force, 
and  the  ex  parte  evidence  produced  in 
iupport  of  them  sufficiently  dear,  to  make 
k  mdinpensably  necessary  for  that  House, 
ia  discnarge  of  its  duty,  as  the  grand  in- 
quest of  the  nation,  to  send  the  inquiry  to 
a  tribunal  in  which  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  might  also  be  examined,  and  a 
just  and  proper  result  might  follow,  This 
was  not  only  due  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
two  gentlemen  principayy  concerned — as 
well  to  Mr.  Hastings,  as  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  instituted  the  pro- 
ceeding. And  he  hoped  that  the  House 
Would  take  care  th^t  they  should  leave  no 
room  for  a  suspicion  that  they  intended 
to  screen  a  public  delinauent  from  tiial, 
whkrh  would  be  the  only  •interpretation 
that  could  be  piit  upon  their  giving  a  ne- 
gative to  the  question.  Such  a  conduct 
as  this  would  affix  a  stigma,*  not  only  on 
that  House,  but  on  the  country  at  large ; 
a  stigma  that  would  cling  to  the  nation 
like  a  poisoned  shirt,  defihng  and  polluting 
its  reputation,  not  merely  for  the  present 
noment,  but  when  the  divisions  of  the 
DOW  existing  parties  should  have  been 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  would  de- 
scend as  a  legacy  to  our  remotest  posterity. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  already  shewn  hhnself 
too  gteat  for  his  masters/  the  court  of 
defectors ;  he  had  shewn  himself  too  great 
for  his  Majesty's  ministers  (and,  by-tbe- 
bye,  he  could  not  reflect  upon  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  that  triumph,  without  ex- 
pressing the  most  marked  reprobation  of 
the  conduct  which  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
bine  ribbon  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
it),  and  hb  had  even  been  great  enough 
to  resist,  with  success,  the  censure  of  that 
House :  but  he  hoped,  great  as  he  was, 
he  woold  not  be  found  powerful  enough 
[VOL-XXVL] 


to  batie  and  confound  the  highest  autho- 
rity of  the  state  which  wan  now  called 
forth  against  him ;  and  to  prove  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  subiect  of  this  country 
to  create  ai  degree  of  influence  for  hioiseff 
which  should  protect  him,  not  only  from 
pui^ishment,  but  even  from  inquiry.  The 
I  greatness  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  of  a  pecu* 
I  liar  nature,  and  might  be  collected  from 
I  that  extraordinary  composition  that  was 
I  called  his  defence,  in  which  his  true  cha- 
racter was  pourtra^ed  in  as  precise  a 
manner  as  the  British  language  could 
admit  it  into  description.  In  that  defence 
he  had  fuUy  and  clearly  detaUed  to  the 
House  the  system  and  principles  by  which 
his  government  had  been  conducted. 
That  system  and  those  principles  were 
such  as  he  by  no  mean^  approved  of,  and 
such  as  naturally  must  have  led  Mr. 
Hastings  into  measures  similar  to  those 
which  were  then  the  objects  of  inquiry. 
He  had  justified  his  conauct  rather  by  its 
necessity  than  its  propriety,  and  made 
notable  use  of  the  court  of  director^.  Mr. 
Hardioffe  pomted  out  three  several  uses 
which  Mr.  Hastings  made  of  the  courts 
and  to  which  be  desired  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House.  As  one  of  Uiese 
uses,  Mr.  Hastings  had  attempted  to  show 
that  the'  censures  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  the  only  punishment  which  he 
ought  to  expect,  and  that  their  approba- 
tion was  a  full  and  complete  acquittal. 
He  had  also  put  in  a  plea,  which  from 
the  beginning  he  f^red  wouTd  be  relied 
upon,  and  winch  on  a  former  occasion  he 
had  deprecated — the  plea,  of  a  set-of& 
His  merits,  whatever  they  might  have 
been,  would  certainly  be  very  proper 
grounds  for  the  Crown  to  proceecl  upon 
in  extending  its  mercy  to  him  in  case  of 
conviction;  but  by  no  means  a  ground 
for  acquittal  on  his  trial,  much  less  of  de- 
clining to  find  Uie  charge  against  him  in 
order  to  the  instituting  a  prosecution. 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hastings 
laving  any  stress  on  the  recommendation 
or  him  to  his  Majesty  by  Madagee 
Scindia,  a  person  with  whose  character 
he  was  weft  acquainted,  and  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  man  of  such  principles  as 
rendered  his  good  opinion  ot  no  manner 
of  consequence.  Mr.  Hardinge  now  en- 
tered more  particularly  into  the  charge 
then  before  the  House.  He  went  over 
the  subject  of  eoaranteeship,  in  which, 
he  said,  he  per^ctly  coincided  with  Mr. 
Taylor.  He  instanced  several  treaties  ii| 
the  East  Indies  to  wbiob  the  Company 
[E] 
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were  guarantees,  which  were  not  done  by 
^'mple  signature  and  attestation,  but  in 
the  ordinary  way,  by  making  the  guaran- 
tees a  party  to  the  treaty ;  and  another 
treaty  to  which  the  Company  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  their  servants  bad  given  tneir 
signature,  to  which  treaty  they  were  not 
held  either  by  themselves  or  the  parties  to 
be  guarantees.  This  plainly  proved  that  a 
slmp}e  signature  was  not  sufficient  to 
create  guaranteeship.  He  enlarged  on  the 
Rohilla  war  itself,  and  observed,  that  a 
Dohle  lord  (Mulgrave)  had  taken  a  very 
curious  mode  indeed,  of  debating  that 
question  ;  for  he  had  avowed  that  he  would 
confine  himself  solely  to  the  necessity  of 
that  measure,  and  assume  the  justice  of  it. 
This  was  a  very  broad  assumption  indeed, 
and  for  his  part,  he  should  take  a  very 
different  course ;  for  he  would  -leave  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  the  necessity, 
and  would  prove  the  injustice  of  it.  He 
concluded  with  saying,  that  although  the 
er  parte  evidence  before  the  House  was 
such  as  nrade  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  (unless  they  meant  to  screen  a 
servant  of  the  public  from  inquiry,  not- 
withstanding the  amplest  grounds  of  sus- 
picion) to  find  the  article ;  yet  he  was  not 
without  hopes,  that  Mr.  Hastings  would 
on  his  trial  be  able  to  produce  such  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side,  as  should  pro- 
cure his  honourable  acquittal. 

Mr.  Fox  rose ;  but  there  being  a  general 
cry  of  *'  Adjourn !"  he  said,  lie  thought 
the  ciT  a  very  proper  one,  and  such  as  he 
should  willingly  give  way  to,  as  he  had 
much  rather  say  what  he  wished  to  offer 
to  the  House .  another  day  than  then, 
and  the  more  especially  as  he  could  not 
promise  to  be  vety  short. 

The  House  accordingly  adjourned. 

June  2.  The  House  having  again  re- 
solved itself  into  the  Committee,  Mr.  St. 
John  in  the  chair,  the  adjourned  debate 
was  resumed. 

Mr.  Francis  adverted  to  the  insidious 
surmises  thrown  out  touching  the.  im- 
proper motives  of  the  most  strenuous  op- 
ponents of  Mr.  Hastings ;  he  enumerated 
(hose  persons  who  had  chiefly  distinguished 
themselves  by  such  opposition.  Sir  J. 
Clavering  and  col.  Monson  were  gentle- 
men whose  characters,  he  was  convinced, 
«tood  as  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  men, 
as  it  was  possible  for  their  best  and  dearest 
friends  to  desire  them  to  stand.  He  meant 
not  to  describe  tbem  in  terms  of  high- 
flown  panegyric,  but  in  plain  Englisb ;  be 


believed  them  to  be  two  of  the  most  mcor-r 
ruptible  men  that  were  ever  entrusted  by 
their  country  in  high  stations.  They  were 
men  who  carried  from  England  to  India 
characters  unimpeached,  and  they  wero 
mm  to  whom  their  residence  in  India  had 
brought  an  accession  of  fame,  by  the  dis- 
play which  it  had  given  of  their  integrity 
and  independence.    Tliese  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  nimself,  went  forth  to  India,  not 
only  well  disposed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  but 
actuated  by  high  reverence  for  his  abi- 
lities.    So  far  froTO  having  previously  de- 
signed and  settled  the  opposition  which 
they  afterwards  gave  to  his    measures, 
they  went  forth  with  confidence  in  the 
virtue  and  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, that  he  would  cheerfully  co-operate 
with  them  in  establishing  the  new  consti- 
tution which  they  carried  out     It  was  n 
fact  which  came  within  the  knowledge  of 
several  persons  in  this  country,  that  ia 
order  to  conciliate  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings to  the  new  government,  and  to  show 
that  it  was  not  their  wish  to  institute  a 
captious  opposition  to  his  measures^  sir  J. 
Clavering  asked  in  the  closet  for  some, 
mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour  to  tarry  out 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  might  know  and 
feel  that  in  d»ridging  the  power  of  the 
govemor-in*chief,  there  was  nothing  per- 
sonal against  Mr.  Hastings.    There  was 
no  jealousy  nor  enmity  in  the  breasts  of 
sir  J.  Clrvering,  or  of  col.  Monson,  arising 
either  from  ambition,  or  from  rivaMiip» 
They  did  not^ook  forward  to  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Hastings  as  the  means  of  their  own 
aggrandizement.     And  if  they  did  not 
covet  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hastings;   if 
they  were  not  within  its  reach,  how  nmch 
farther  was  he  from  the  possibility  of 
reaching  it  if  he  had  the  ambition ;  and 
how  far  therefore  must  he  have  been  from 
opposing  Mr.  Hastings  on  that  ground,  if 
he  was  possessed  either  of  common  sense 
or  of  reason!    It  was  not  the  effect  of 
preconcert ;  it  was  not  original  ill-wiU,  or 
enmity ;  it  was  hot  previous  bad  opinion ; 
but  it  was  the  observation  and  scrutiny H>f 
the  measures  of  Mr.  Hasthigs  which  de« 
termined  general  Clavering,  col.  Monson» 
and  himself,   to  oppose  the  sanguinary 
s^tem.    Concerning  the  motives  of  hts 
right  hon.  friend  who   had  brought  for- 
ward the  nresent  charges,  he  might  speak 
with  equal  confidence.    He,  snrdy,  could 
not  be  moved  by  ambition  of  rivalship; 
he  could  have  no  desir^  to  fill  the  station 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  nor  ^ny  personal  reason 
to  oppose  his  govemnient.    As  it  was  iaa* 
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pooible  that  he  could,  be  benefited  by  the 
oppoiition ;    as  it  was  impossible  that  he 
coold  have  an^  interest  id  bringing  for- 
ward the  present  laborious  inquiry,  unless 
tiie  Qommittee  admitted  that  his  motive 
WIS  public  justice,  the  love  of  humanity, 
and  the  detestation  of  crimes  by  which 
Bullions  were  doomed  to  suffer ;   to  what 
poesible  source  could  they  trace  the  pre- 
aent  inquiry,   and  the  steady  opposition 
of  his  right  honourable  friend  I    There 
was  but  one  other  source,  and  that  was 
insanity.    With  respect  to    the  Rohilla 
waiv  he  felt  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Hastings,  *<  that  the 
Ilohillas  were  not  a  nation,"  was  fallacious 
in  the  extreme.      They  were  a  people 
capable  of  sending  60,000  fighting  men 
ioto  the  field.    A  Dody  capable  of  doing 
that,  merited,  in  his  mind,  the  name  of  a 
people.    What  must  the  number  of  that 
people  be»  who,  exclusive  of  the  women, 
of  the  old  men,  and  of  the  children,  were 
capable  of  sending  an  army  of  60,000 
into  the  field  ?     They  were  a  people  nu- 
merous and  happy,  habhuated  to  industry, 
•and  possessing  the  comforts  of  a  well-cuU 
tirated  and  a  prolific  country.     Such  was 
,  the  people  Mr.  Hastings  made  a  solemn 
j  contract  with  Sujah  Dowlah  to  extermi- 
'  Date.    Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
'  pany,  contrarv  to  policy,  contrary  to  jus- 
,  tice,  he  employed  the  arms  of  the  Com* 
^  pany  m  the  inhuman  ofiice  of  extirpating 
'  this  whole  race  of  men.     Mr.  Frauds 
examined  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
each  of  the  charges.    He  denied  that  the 
signature  of  sir  K.  Barker  could  be  consi- 
dered as  a  guarantee,  and  he  averred  that 
-  the  whole  was  no  more  than  a  covenant  and 
contract  to  extirpate  the  people  for  forty 
lacks  of  rupees.  ~  He  endeavoured   to 
diew,  by  passages  from  the  evidence  of 
cd.  Cfaiampion,  that  the  war  was  q^- 
docted  witJi  as  much  inhumanity  as  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  begun ;   and 
naving  urged  these  things  from  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Hastings,,  and  who  had  been  exa- 
mined at  the  bar,  he  recalled  an  expres- 
sion of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Burke}, 
that  in  the  decision  of  the  House  on  this 
question  there  was  no  middle  path.  There 
was  DO  justifying    the  conduct   of  Mv. 
Hasting,   and  leaving  that  of  his  right 
hon.  fnend  without  a  stain.    If  his  right 
hon.  friend  thought  this,  how  much  more 
mM  he  consider  hioiself  involved  in  the 
*decisioD,  since  he  not  only  now  most 
Meadily  i^;ceed  with  hinii  and  seconded 


him  in  every  one  of  the  charges  he  had 
brought,  but  through  the  whole  of  his  r^ 
sidcnce  in  India  he  had  opposed  the  mea« 
sures  now  adduced  as  matter  of  accusation 
against  that  gentleman.  He  desired  there- 
fore to  be  considered  as  implicated  in  the' 
question,  and  that  his  honour  and  opinions 
were  at  stake.  Nor  were  his  only ;  the  . 
opinions  and  honour  of  ^his  lamented  ' 
friend$  and  colleagues,  sir  John  Clavering 
and  col.  Monson,  were  also  involved ;  and 
gentlemen,  in  deciding  this  day  on  Mu 
Hastings,  decided  upon  all. 

Mr.  W,  W.  GrenviUe  said,  that  this 
being  an  adjourned  question,  he  sliould 
take  the  liberty  to  animadvert  on  what 
was  said  the  day  before  by  his  learned 
friend  ^Mr.  Hardinge],  who  had  imputed 
to  a  noble  lord  near  him,  that*  he  had  as- 
sumed the  justice,  that  he  might  debate 
the  policy  of  the  war.  With  deference 
to  his  learned  friend, ,  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
argument  on  the  policy,  that  the  justice 
should  be  admitted.  The  justice  of  thf^ 
war  was  a  question  to  be  discussed  ;  but 
undoubtedly  in  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
of  the  charge  respecting  the  Rohilla  war, 
it  was  essential  to  argue  simply  on  the  po- 
licy, without  reference  to  the  justice. '  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  ready  to  avow  his 
opinion,  that  he  thoi^ht  the  war  was  per- 
fectly just,  as  well  as  politic.  The  Ro- 
hillas  were  situated  in  the  adjacency  of  > 
the  Vizier's  dominions,  and  the  Vizier  was 
our  barrier  against  the  Mahr attas.  It  was 
certainly  a  matter  of  policy  to  strengthen 
the  frontier,  and  in  all  questions  of  war 
between  indcpeqdent  nations,  the  con- 
queror would  not  think  himself  bound  to 
measure  his  redress  merely  bv  the  aggres- 
sion,  or  to  proportion  his  gain  to  ^he  in- 
jury he  had  sustained.  The  Rohillas  re* 
fused  the  payment  of  40  lacks  of  rupees 
to  our  ally  the  Vizier ;  perhaps  strict  jus- 
tice required  that  no  more  than  these  40 
lacks  should  have  been  demanded  from 
them ;  but  conquerors  think  themselves 
justified  in  asking  for  more  than  the  sum 
of  the  origmal  injury.  Of  this  principle 
between  independent  nations  at  war,  il 
would  be  idle  to  call  for  instances ;  it  was 
universally  prevalent.'  In  the  peace  of. 
176S,  we  had  manifested  it.  The  FrencU 
were  the  aggressors ;  they  had  made  somet 
encroachments  on  the  back  of  our  A  me* 
.rican  settlements ;  but  in  the  war,  Provi«« 
dence  having  crowned  our  arms  with  sue- 
cess,  we  demanded  and  procured,  on  tha 
peacci  t^e  surrender  of  the  whole  of  thfi 
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Prench  possessions  on  the  continent  of 
America.  The  question  was  not  therefore 
so  much  about  the  consequences  of  the 
Roliilla  war,  as  about  the  original  justice 
of  it.  What  was  the.  precise  case  ?  Our 
ally»  whose  dominions  we  had  by  solemn 
treaty  agreed  to  guarantee,  received  an 
aggression.  He  was  injured  by  a  set  of 
people  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  his 
dangerous  enemy.  They  might  join  with 
the  Mahrattas,  and  ffom  that  moment  hia 
country  was  insecure.  They  owed  him  a 
sum,  of  which  they  refused  him  the  pay- 
ment. There  was  both  an  aggression  and 
a  political  alarm.  The  Vizier  had  cause, 
not  only  for  resentment  but  jealousy ;  and 
the  English  having  the  same  political  in- 
terest, as  well  as  being  bound  by  treaty, 
were  of  course  obliged  to  gp  with  him  into 
the  war.  The  justice  and  policy  of  the 
war  went  h::nd  in  hand  ;  that  war  was  just 
which  originated  in  an  aggression,  and 
that  war  was  political  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  a  frontier,  to  take  off  a  suspi- 
loious  and  ill-disposed  neighbour  who  had 
it  in  his  power  and  who  betrayed  the  in- 
clination to  favour  the  views  of  an  avowed 
enemy.  If,  therefore,  we  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  war,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conduct,  of  it.  It  was  no  more 
possible  to  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  the 
cruelties  committed  under  the  auspices  of 
Snjah  Dowlah  in  Rqhilcund,  than  to 
charge  him  with  the  enormities  committed 
by  the  Mahrattas  in  the  wars  in  which 
^ney  were  engaged.  It  was  impossible  to 
calculate  to  what  absurdity  this  doctrine 
would  proceed.  Mr.  Hastings  certainly 
might,  turning  the  arms  of  England  against 
his  ally  Sujah  Dowlah,  have  checked  his 
inhumanities ;  but  he  had  no  other  means. 
Mr.  Grenville  contended,  that  the  Com* 
pany  were  bound  to  guarantee  the  treaty 
between  die  Rohlllas  and  the  Vizier ;  and 
as  that  turned  the  whole  of  the  question, 
the  fact  precisely  was,  that  in  the  treaty 
to  which  sir  R.  Barker  put  his  signature, 
the  Rohillas  would  not  trust  the  Vizier, 
whom  they  considered  as  faithless;  nor 
would  he  trust  them ;  he  branded  them 
with  every  epithet  of  treachery :  and  in 
this  mutual  oistrust  the  English  became 
the  guarantee.  The  attempts  made  to 
explain  away  the  validity  or  this  treaty, 
andparticularly  to  explain  the  share  which 
•ir  Robert  Barker  haa  in  it,  as  not  pledge 
ing  the  Company,  were  not  satisfactory 
to  his  mind.  The  Company,  in  his  opi- 
nion, were  pledeed ;  ana  though  the  thing 
was  net  condadied  with  all  toe  formality 


of  an  European  trea^,  it  had  all  that  the 
customs  and  usage  of  India  required.  It 
was  needless  to  enter  upon  all  the  extra- 
neous matter  which  had  very  improperly 
been  introduced  into  this  question.  He 
considered  it  as  highly  improper  that  on 
the  day  when  they  were  arguing  on  a 
single  article  of  the  voluminous  body  of 
charges,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
have  gone  at  full  length  into  all  t^e  mat- 
ter of  accusation  which  he  had  brought ; 
and  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  his  long 
speech  the  day  before  had  been  occupied 
with  the  enumeration  of  matter  not  appli- 
cable to  the  RohiUa  war.  In  like  manner 
his  learned  friend  had  indulged  himself^ 
and  had  again  alluded  to  that  great  cha-- 
racter,  lord  Clive,  to  insinuate  that  general 
character  was  not  to  be  set  off  asainst 
particular  charges.  He  said  he  had  found 
nimself  fully  occupied  in  making  him* 
self  completely  master  of  the  single 
charge  before  the  committee,  and  he 
thought  it  highly  indecorous  that  any 
other  matter  should  be  coupled  with  that 
article.  The  result  6f  his  very  deliberate 
investigation  of  this  question,  was,  his 
conviction  of  the  perfect  innocence,  and 
of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hardinge  remarked,  that  he  cer- 
tainly had  accused  the  noble  lord  with 
inverting  the  true  order  of  the  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  justice  and  the  policy  of 
the  war ;  for  he  had  assumed  the  justice^ 
in  order  to  debate  on  the  policy ;  whereas^ 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  his  nrst  duty  to  prove 
the  justice,  in  so  far  as  no  war  could  or 
ought  to  be  held  as  political,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  not  wise.  In  regard  to 
his  mention  of  lord  Clive,  whose  name  by* 
the-bye  he  never  did  mention  without 
profound  reverence  for  his  memory,  he 
had  done  it  only  to  shew  that  the  House 
had  not  con^dered  general  good  character 
to  weigh  with  them  against  particular 
charges. 

Mr.  Anstruther  pronounced  it  ominous 
to  the  government  of  India,  that  two 
members  <^  the  new  Board  of  Control 
should  have  given  an  opinion  so  decidedhf 
for  the  system  which  this  House  had 
already,  oUener  than  once,  and  in  terms 
peculiarly  strong  and  pointed,  reprobated. 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  justice,  which, 
with  a  view  to  establish  this  point,  the 
boo.  gentleman  had  broached.  There  was 
a  tribunal  for  indivkiuals,  but  none  ibr 
nations.  Was  there,  then,  no  law  by 
which  bodies  of  men  acting  in  a  social 
and  fN^tioal  capacity  were  bound  to  ad 
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with  Sdelity  and  confidence  in  their  mutual 
intercourse?  Was  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the 
situation  of  governor-general,  superior  to 
right  and  wrong?  The  obligations  of  jus- 
tice were  fundamental.  They  originated 
in  nature,  aud  were  not  to  be  violated  by 
any  Bobaequent  or  adventitious  system 
wiMtsoever.  He  desired  the  committee 
might  recolleot  that  Mr.  Hastings  was 
accountable,  if  not.  to  the  directors,  to  his 
country,  or  to  parliament,  at  least  to  his 
Maker,  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  the 
powers  he  possessed.  If  these  were  ex- 
erted in  instances  of  violence  and  outrage 
to  hn  fellow-GreatureSy  would  not  He  who 
made  them,  as  well  as  him,  require  their 
blood  at  his  hands  ?  He  trusted  we  should 
hear  no  naore  i^  the  justice  of  the  Rohilla 
war.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  of  the 
treadiery  and  refractory  tempers  of  these 
peo|^  ioA  that  the  recovery  of  the  money 
they  owed  to  Sujah  Dowlan  was  the  sole 
caoae  of  making  war  upon  them.  Who 
were  guarantees  for  that  debt  ?  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  English  were,  by  the  sig- 
natmne  of  an  officer  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  when 
the  aegociation  was  concluded,  and  who 
put  his  name  to  the  deed  as  a  witness ;  bv 
what  means  was  the  party  failing  dealt 
vith  for  inforcing  the  terma  of  the  agree- 
m&Al  Was  any  remonstrance  made  on 
the  subject  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
hostifitiea  ?  But,  after  all,  what  concern 
bad  we  in  the  enmities  and  feuds,  or  pro- 
jects of  Sujah  Dowlah  ?  Surely  not  any 
to  warrant  the  subsequent  steps  pursued 
against  that  harmless,  but  devoted,  people. 
Besides,  how  were  their  territories  marked 
sot?  By  a  cool  geographical  line  of  de- 
ttmctkm,  a  beautiful,  compact  country, 
lying  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Ganges,  was  entirely  proscribed.  He  rea- 
foned  against  the  principle  or  system  on 
whidi  that  sanguinary  and  peculating  go^ 
▼emment  had  been  conducted.  He  con- 
tended, that  notwithstanding  all  he  had 
heard,  the  facts  were  all  agmnst  Mr.  Has- 
tings, and  that  he  could  not  therefore  in 
justice  to  the  country,  to  himself,  or  the 
great  cause  of  right,  as  opposed  by  wrong, 
bat  vote  for  the  question. 

Mr.  Young  stated,  the  difScuIties  which 
eecwrred  to  him  against  voting  on  the 
ooestioB  in  its  present  form.  He  there- 
ore  proposed  an  amendment,  that  afler 
the  words  of  the  origind  question  these 
thosidbe  sidded,  ^  and  f^  impeachment 
dieteiqpoo."- 

Mfw  ak  J^hn  saUi  at  Ae  House  had  al- 


ready voted  that  the  present  words  (which 
had  been  moved  by  way  of  amendment 
this  preceding  day)  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, none  of  them  could,  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  the  House,  be  left  out.  ' 

Mr.  PUi  assured  the  hon.  gentleman  that' 
his  motion  was  unnecessary,  as  the  word 
*  charge'  in  the  original  amounted  exactly 
to  the  same  meanuig  as  the  word  <  im- 
peachment.' 

Mr.  Fox  agreed  in  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Young  explained  more  fully  what 
I  he  meant  by  his  amendment,  declaring  h^ 
was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  trial  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  where  the  impeachment 
was  made  from  a  congregation  of  a  variety 
of  minor  charges.  In  this  case  he  wished 
not  to  agree  to  collect  a  number  ofpecca' 
diUoes  to  furnish  out  one  peccatum.  If 
each  article  separately  was  sufficiently 
criminal  to  deserve  impeachment,  he  would 
Sffree  to  vote  that  it  contained  matter  of 
charge  fit  for  impeachment,  but  not  oUier* 
wise. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  sb  a  judge,  he 
detested  and  abhorred  the  conjoining 
many  peccadilloes  to  make  one  peccatum  ; 
but  the  case  was  widely  diffisrent  when  he 
was  acting  as  an  accuser. 

.  Mr.  Scoti^  of  Weobly,  persisted,  that  it 
would  be  the  highest  injustice  to  vote 
general  resolutions  like  mat  before  the 
committee,  instead  of  specific  charges. 
He  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  it  might 
h^pen,  if  they  persisted  in  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  they  might  vote 
twenty-two  general  resolutions,  wher/&as 
if  they  were  to  divide  each  of  those  general 
resolutions,  into  their  specific  charges,  no 
one  of  them  might  be  voted  by  the  majo* 
rity  of  the  House.  Mr.  Scott  replied 
rather  pointedly  to  a  remark  oH  Mr.  Fox's 
the  preceding  day,  who  bad  said,  that  he 
would  always  watch  that  profession  in  their 
arguments. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  none  but  a  fool 
or  a  madman  would  despise  or  hold  the 
l|samed  profession  in  contempt.  He  had 
a  very  high  respect  for  it,  and  for  the 
learned   gentleman  in   particular,  whose  * 

great  abilities  and  high  character  entitled 
im  to  the  respect  of  every  man.  He 
assured  the  .House  and  the  learned  gentle- 
man, that  he  meant  nothing  more,  by  saying, 
<'  he  would  watch  the  arguments  oi  gen- 
tlemen of  that  profession,"  than  that  the 
eentlemen  of  tne  law,  from  being  in  the 
habits  of  a  peculiar  style  of  reasoning, 
were  aj^t  to  infuse  that  style  into  their  argu* 
meoXB  u  that  ^ouse« 
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After  a  desultory  conversatipn  of  nearly 
three  hours  continuance,  Mr.  Pitt  moved 
to  withdraw  the  proposed  amendment, 
«nd  to  add  the  words  *  by  impeachment' 
to  the  motion ;  which,  after  a  fresh  con- 
Tersation,  was  agreed  to.  The  debate  on 
the  main  question  then  proceededi 

Mr.  Burton  made  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Rohilla  war,  tracing  every 
step  of  the  business,  and  justifying  it  with 
strong  argument.  He  argued  that  as  the 
ally  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  we  could  not  avoid 
entering  mto  the  Rohilla  war.  He  de- 
tailed all  the  circumstances  of  that  war, 
and  concluded  with  a  panegyric  on  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Hastings.  His  abilities,  he 
said,  were  shining  and  commanding ;  and 
he  was  not  tnore  remarkable  for  genius 
than  for  humanity.  With  respect  to  the 
charges  of  cruelty,  Mr.  Burton  said,  he 
was  well  assured  that  no  such  imputation 
could  attach  to  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  cha- 
racteristic was  humanity  sdmost  to  wo- 
manish weakness.  .    . 

Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  that  the  Ro- 
hilla war  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hastings 
unnecessarily,  and  prosecuted  with  cruelty ; 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  this  cruelty  was 
imputable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  any  otherwise 
than  he  had  employed,  or  sX  least  em- 
powered a  man  so  vindictive  and  cruel  as 
Sujah  Dowlah,  to  be  the  instrument  of  that 
war.  The  guarantee  he  considered  merely 
as  a  specious  plea.  It  amounted  to  no 
more,  and  could  not,  in  any  sound  reason- 
ing, be  said  to  have  pledged  the  British 
iaith'  to  the  Vizier,  to  assist  him  in  his 
rapacious  scheme  on  the  Rohillas.  Think- 
ing as  he  did  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  the  Rohilla  war,  he  must,  of  course, 
agree  to  the  present  motion  ;  but,  on  the 
seneral  question  for  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  he  confbss^d  he  should 
hesitate.  The  Rohilla  war  was  a  subject 
of  so  long  a  date,  that  he  felt  himself  un- 
happy at  the  idea  of  raking  it  up  after  such 
a  length  of  time.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  under- 
stood the  whole  of.  the  business  so  well, 
and  who  was  the  minister  at  the  time,  to 
have  Tccalled  Mr.  Hastmgs.  The  answer 
which  he  had  given  to  the  noble  lord  who 
had  charged  him  with  this  neglect  of  doty, 
had^  not  been  answered  to  his  satisfaction. 
But  it  was  not  the  length  of  time  that 
liad  elapsed  only  which  influeticed  his 
^ind*  The  subsequent  merits  anrd  general 
character  of  Mr.  Hastings  weighed  with 
bim  against  particular  erroiiB»    He  hsA 


lefl  our  a&irs  in  a  more  prosperous  con« 
dition  than  they  had  been  in  for  years 
before,  and  he  had  spent  his  life  and 
injured  his  health  in  our  service.  To 
punish  Mr.  Hastings  now,  was  like  eating 
the  mutton  of  the  sheep  which  we  had 
previously  shorn  of  its  neece.  Certainly 
we  ought  to  have  recalled  him  when  he 
committed  the  fault;  but  having  suffered 
him  to  wear  out  his  constitution  in  our 
service,  it  was  wrong  to  try  him  when  he  ^ 
could  be  of  no  farther  use.  Of  the  crimi- 
nality of  Mr.  Hastings  in  regard  to  the 
RohUla  war  he  was  perfectly  convinced. 
The  original  contract  was  certainly  not  so 
much  for  the'  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money 
as  for  the  extirpation  of  the  people;  and 
it  was  a  pitiful  and  ridiculous  thing  in  us 
to  question  the  title  of  the  Rohillas  to  the 
country  which  they  possessed.  Their  title 
was  the  same  as  our  own,  derive4  ^rom  the 
sword.  What  were  we  but  the  Rohillas 
of  Bengal  ?  It  was  a  contract  not  defensi- 
ble, for  an  etid  inhuman  and  scan^flous. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  next,  and  said : 

Mr.  St.  John ; — I  rise  at  this  hour, 
to  express  what  I  think  with  regard  to  this 
business,  after  combating  two  days  about 
the  form  in  which  it  should  be  put.  It  is 
indeed  to  me  of  v^ry  little  consequence, 
in  what  sJiape  the  question  is  broi^ht  be- 
fore us :  I  want  only  to  come  at  the 
ground  Upon  which  the  matter  stands ;  I 
wish  only  to  meet  the  thing  itself  fairly 
and  openly ;  the  participation,  the  guilt, 
the  criminality  which  may  justly  be  im- 
puted to  Mr.  Hastings,  with  regard  to  the 
war  with  the  Rohillas — a  war  carried  oa 
to  their  ruin,  destruction,  extermination, 
or  any  other  name  you  may  please  to  give 
it,  for  il  was  certainly,  more  titan  conquest. 
This  is  the  object  to  which  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  a  little  surprised  that  it  has  been  so 
much  evaded,  ais  it  certainly  has  been, 
and  that  in  a  manner  extremely  marked. 

The  first  charge  exhibited  by  my  right 
hon.  frtendi  appeared  not  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  A  charge  specific 
of  particular  facts,  was  called  for — this 
was  complied  with.  My  right  hon.  friend 
brought  a  charge  entirely  of  the  nature 
and  description  of  what  had  been  de« 
manded :  it  was  then  thought  more  agree- 
able to  gentlemen  to  move  a  question  upon 
the  charge  as  it  originally  stood :  this  waif 
acceded  to  with  equal  faolity. 

Had  1  foreic^n  t^  use  thpt  wpttl4  burc 
f 
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been  made  of  these  coacessions,  I  would 
never  have  consented ;  I  do  not  mean 
that  my  consent  would  have  been  of  any 
avail,  hot  I  would  have  debated  to  the  last, 
rather  than  suffered  the  motion  to  take 
the  form  it  h^  now  assumed.  It  has,  in- 
deed, always  been  my  opinion,  that  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  business, 
was  to  move  a  general  question,  whether 
the  whole  of  the  charges' contained  matter 
of  impeachment ;  and  if  this  ijhould  be  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  to  consider 
what  particular  articles  were  to  make  a 
part  of  this  impeachment;  and  had  it  not 
been  that  I  confided  in  the  declarations 
of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
cbeqaeTy  I  would  have  still  persisted  in 
this  manner  of  taking  up  the  business. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  die  number,  as  well 
as  the  weight  of  the  crimes  that  might  be 
found,  should  go  in  the  minds  of  gentle* 
men  who  form  a  resolution  for  impeach- 
ment; that  the  crimes  should  be  great 
aod  enormous;  and  that  not  only  should 
they  bekr  that  character,  but  that  they 
ihoald  be  in  himiber  very  considerable,  in 
order  that  the  aggregate  and  not  the  in- 
dividuals alone,  might  form  ground  for  in- 
docing  this  House  to  present  them  before 
the  House  of  Peers,  m  the  only  mode  in 
which  they  can  charge  any  man,  that  pf 
impeachment.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheouer  professes  entirely  to  agree  with 
me  in  tnis  point ;  he  has  declared  that  he 
does  not  consider  the  vote  upon  this 
article,  or  any  one  article,  as  pledging 
gentlemen  to  impeach,  if  upon  .a  retro- 
tpect  of  the  whole,  after  having  cone 
through  each,  they  de  not  find  grounds  to 
lead tibem  to  such  adetermination. 

Bat  although  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
professes  this  to  be  his  opinion,.  I  must 
contend  he  means  something  else ;  why, 
otherwise,  would  he  be  so  much  for  re- 
taining the  word  *  impeachment'  at  all  in 
motion?  If,  as  he  declares,  the  vote  is 
solely  whether  there  are  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  imputable  to  Warren  Has- 
tings, in  this  charge,  that  word  can  only 
tend  to  mislead,  and  occasion  a  ^ense  of 
the  motion  before  the  House  different 
from  what  it  really  is  in  its  true  intention. 
As  I  have  said  a  good  deal  upon  this  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  I  beg  only  that  it 
may  not  be  misunderstood  by  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  motion  may  be  tdcen  in  the 
Mnse  explained  by.  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  be  his  sense,  and  which  cer* 
tainly.is  mine,  that  every  gentleman  who 
i>  convinced,  that  Wanen  EUistings  is  cri- 


minal^ highly  criminal  with  regard,  to  the 
RohiUa  war,  ought  to  vote  for  the  ques- 
tion. Much  blame  has  been  thrown  by 
an  hon.  gentleman  ^Mr.  Wilberforce) 
upon  my  noble  friend  in  the  blue  ribband 
for  not  recalling  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  time 
he  blamed  him,  as  he  declares  he  did,  for 
the  Jlohilla  war.  The  fact  is,  the  noble 
lord  did  desire  to  recall  Mr.  Hastings,  but. 
he  was  withstood  by  those  who  were  Mr. 
Hastings's  immediate  masters.  He  did 
all  in  nis  power ;  he  sent  out  general 
Claverin^,  Mr.  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis^ 
to  examine  into  his  conduct,^nd  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  violence  of  his  proceed- 
ings. The  effect  has  been  as  he  foresaw^ 
and  it  has  brought  to  light  those  actions 
which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  this  day. 
My  right  hon.,  friend  too,  who  brought, 
forward  this  charge,  has  been  accused  of 
a  persecuting  spirit ;  of  bringing  forward 
actions  that  had  been  passed  over,  and. 
which  -it  was  right  to  bury  in  oblivion.. 
Such  Imputations,  JL  believe,. my  right  hon. 
friend  will  not  much  regard;  but  when 
the  hon.  gentleman  complains  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  too  much  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  This  business  was  first  inquired 
into,  in  the  committee  of  secresy,  in  the 
year  1782;  it  was  then  censured,  and 
severely  censured ;  and  although  it  was  a 
transaction  that  had  happened  so  many 
Vjears  before  that  period,  it  was  not  made 
known  to  them  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  be- 
fore the  appointment  of  that  committee. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  facts  that 
were  discovered  by  that  committee,  that 
the  resolutions  reprobating  the  conduct  of 
the  governor-general,  were  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  My  right  hon.  friend, 
it  is  true,  moved  for  several  papers ;  some 
were  granted  him,  manjr  were  refused; 
but  the  whole  had  its  origin  in  the  year 
1782.  '  But  why  sh&uld  not  the  conduct 
of  Mn  Hastings  be  entered  into  ?  If  by 
the  resolution  of  the  House  not  to  inquire 
into  the  transactions  of  the  year  1781,  an 
act  of  grace  was  passed,  was  all.  his  life  to 
be  exempted ;.  or  was  it  only  that  period 
of  it,  between  the  year  1781,  and  the  year 
1782  ?  Certainly  there  must  be  some  time 
for  this  purpose ;  and  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man could  prove  that  the  Rohilla  war  was 
af)Ler  this  time,  in  which  no  inquiry  was  to 
be  made,  he  might  do  something ;  but  let 
this  be  left  to  those  who  are  convinced  of 
the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  do  not 
choose  to  condemn  him,  as  their  last  s\xh* 
terfuge ;  but  to  which,  it  is  to  be  thought^ 
they  will  be  ashamed  to  By. 
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It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the^  86e 
too  much  of  party  spirit  in  this  business. 
I  agree  that  professions  are  nothing. 
They  have  oAen  deceived,  and  will  de- 
ceive again ;  but  I  rest  upon  something 
better  than  professions.  1  rest  upon  mj 
uniform  conduct  in  this  busihess — I  was, 
from  the  first,  a  supporter  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  management  of  the  afEurs  in  India: 
I  was  in  the  origin  a  strpng  advocate  for 
the  necessity  of  punishing  the  delinquency 
that  was  found  there,  by  the  activitv  of 
the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas). 
Through  the  whole  of  that  business,  I 
supported  that  learned  gentleman,  at  a 
time  when  I  disapproved  of  his  politics  as 
much  as  I  do  now :  I  supported  him,  even 
when  those  who  were  his  friends  were 
against  the  measures  he  proposed. 

Sir,  I  can  appeal  to  something  better 
than  party  spirit ;  I  can  show  that  this  has 
always  been  the  line  of  my  conduct;  I 
can  appeal  to  the  part  I  took  upon  myself 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  brioging  to 
justice  crimes  committed  in  our  Asiatic 
dominions ;  and  there,  too,  by  a  man  who 
had  great  advantages  in  his  favour :  for 
great  fame,  great  ^oiy,  great  acts  for  his 
country,  were  all  in  the  character  of  lord 
Clive;  but  these  I  valued  as  nothing. 
Under  whose  banners  did  I  then  contend  ? 
It  was  under  the  banners  of  that  man,  who 
k  now  at  the  head  of  all  tlie  law  and  reli- 
gion of  this  country,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  who  treated  the 
subject  with  that  manly  eloquence  for 
which  he  is  so  much  distinguished ;  who 
crushed,  I  may  say,  to  atoms,  all  those 
who  attempted  to  set  up  the  services  of 
lord  Cli^^e  as  a  bar  to  punishment.  He 
would  not  suffer  a  word  to  be  heard,  he 
would  not  allow  mention  to  be  made  of 
any  thing  that  was  done  by  him,  as  any 
argument  to  prevent  his  punishment.  I 
supported  him,  and,if  such  was  my  opinion 
with  respect  to  lord  Clive,  I  do  not  see 
any  thing  in  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  to 
induce  me  to  chanse  my  mode  of  action. 
I  do  not  think  that  m  any  capital  instance 
he  has  been  of  great  use  to  the  Company. 
The  Mahratta  peace  is  alleged  in  his 
&vour.  1  have  my  doubts  whether  this 
peace  had  the  merit  ascribed  to  it ;  but  if 
It  hadj  it  was  a  peace  only  upcm  a  war 
entered  into  by  himself,  on  his  own  wanton 
provocation;  for  he  does  not  seem  to 
nave  been  at  any  time  a  friend  to  peaceable 
measures;  he  opposed  also  the  forming, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty  of 
Poonah  and  Poorunder ;  he  opposed  also 
ihe  peace  with  Tqppoo  Saib* 


Wilh^respect  to  the  particular  question, 
I  wish  by  no  means  to  treat  it  lightly.  I 
do  not  approve  of  making  the  £^ence 
of  opinion,  in  the  ^ntleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Board,  on  this  itabject,  an  object  of 
pleasantry.  The  whole  business  is,  in  my. 
opinion,  solemn  and  important  to  the  last 
degree.  Much  has  been  said  of  side 
questions,  but  I  persuade  mysdf  there  is 
a  disposition  in  gentletnen  to  meet  this 
question  fairly  and  openly.    Much  dis- 

Srace  would  be  upcm  this  country,  if  they 
lould  countenance  the  advice  that  has 
been  given  them  by  some  persons^  of  as- 
sentm^  to  this  war,  as  founded  on  justice. 
For  this  war  of  the  Rohillas  has  appeared 
to  all  the  woVid  so  wholly  unjustifiable^ 
that  there  has  not  been  found  among  any 
set  of  men,  any  person  that  could  £fend 
it.  If  it  shall  be  supported  by  a  British 
House  of  Commons,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  can  befall  this  nation. 
The  determination  of  this  night  will  be 
attended  to  by  all  Europe.  The  nationa 
around  us  will  form  upon  it  their  fiiture 
measures  with  regard  to  their  power  in 
India ;  and  may  justly  presage  the  total 
loss  of  all  confidence  in  the  justice  of  this 
nation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  ,What 
must  be  thbug^t  by  our  government  in 
India?  The  nile  held  out  to  them  they 
must,  no  doubt,  consider  as  that  by  which 
they  are  in  future  to  direct  their  con* 
duct. 

It  was  said,  that  if  we  guaranteed 
Sujah  Dowlah,  we  ought  to  follow  him 
to  the  extent  of  what  ne  proposed,  and 
that  there  was  no  medium  between  forfeit* 
ing  our  &ith  as  guarantees,  and  joining 
with  him  in  the  destructipn  of  the  Ro- 
kiilas.  This  is,  indeed,  horrid  policy. 
Instead  of  acting  the  part  of  an  equitable 
umpire  and  mediator,  what  is  it  but  to 
countenance  and  assist  barbarous  ven- 
geance and  rapacity  ?  to  defend  what  has 
thrown  indelible  stains  upon  the  most 
brilliant  monarchs  ? 

If  any  thing  similar  to  this,  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  were  to  happen  in  Eu- 
rope, bow  great  would  be  the  cry  against 
it  ?  If  Great  Britain  were  to  guarantee  a 
truce  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Dutch,  in  which  they  stipulated  to  pay  a 
certain  stun  of  money  to  the  Emperor;  if 
they  afterwards  were  to  refuse  to  perform 
this,  we  ought,  according  to  this  reason- 
ing, to  join  with  the  Emperor  in  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  Holland.  A  noble  lord 
(Mnlgrave)  has,  indeed,  most  sagaciously 
observed,  What,  in  such  a  situatiosi  is 
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gOTernor  of  India  to  do ;  is  bp  to  consult 
Puffimdorf  and  Grotius  ?  No.  But  I  will 
teM  bim  what  he  is  to  consult — the 
laws  of  nature— 4iot  tlie  statutes  to  be 
found  in  those  books,  nor  in  any  books— 
but  those  laws  which  are  to  be  found  in 
£ttrope»  Africa,  and  Asia— that  are  found 
amongst  all  mankind — ^those  principles  of 
equity  and  hunaanity  implanted  in  our 
faetrtSy  which  have  their  existence  in  the 
feelings  of  mankind  that  are  capable  of 
judging. 

I  have  compared  the  conquest  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  case  of  the  Rohillas^ — but  it 
was  more  than  a  eonquest.  The  word 
*  extermination'  has  been  used ;  but  if  the 
n^^aning  of  it  be,  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  was  put  to  death,  Mr.  Hastings 
is  not  guilty  of  so  enormous  a  crime. 
Suffer  me  to  make  use  of  an  example, 
that  muy  come  home  more  i6  your  feeU 
ings ;  and  that  is  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
The  English  are  not  above  one-ninth  of 
the  inhabitants  df  that  country ;  but  they 
possess  all  the  power,  together  with  the 
greatest  part  or  the  property  and  landed 
estates  of  it.  Were  a  French  army  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  Ireland,  and 
say  to  the  English,  ^  you  are  a  set  of 
robbers,  those  lands  do  not  belong  to  you  ; 
you  are  usurpers,  and  you  came  here 
under  the  greatest  usurper  in  the  world ;" 
(fori  believe  mOst  of th^  English  families 
settled  in  Ireland  ii^the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell) — "  get  you  cone— get  over 
that  channel,  and  leave  ttiis  country,  of 
which  you  have  so  unjustly  taken  posses- 
sion'^^-what  di&rence  would  there  be  in 
an  action  of  this  kind,  and  what  has  been 
done  to  the  Rohillas?  Only  this — the 
Rohillas  had  been  in  possession  fifty 
years ;  and  the  English  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  No  one,  I  believe,  ivill  think  that 
the  time  could  make  any  material  diiFe- 
fence ;  but  if  this  was  done  by  an  enemy, 
it  could  only  be  done  under  the  pretence 
of  restoring  the  country  to  its  ancient 
masters.  With  regard  to  the  Rohillas, 
that  is  not  the  case*— in  other  respects  the 
case  would  not  be  dissimilar.  If  all  the 
English  were  extirpated  from  Ireland,  the 
manufacturers,  the  plowmen,  and  the  la- 
bourers, would  still  be  left — but  I  believe 
no  one  would  say,  that  there  would  not 
be  ^reat  hardship  in  such  case,  great  in- 
justice, great  cruelty.  Figure  to  youn- 
selves  such  a  body  of  people  driven  from 
a  country  ia  which  they  were  in  peace- 
able possession,  rooted  up,  and  sent 
MDOogst  yoa  with  their  wives^  witli  their 
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children,  without  property,  without  any 
thing  to  support  them  in  existence :  yet 
they  would  have  another  advantage ;  the 
English  would  only  be  sent  across  a  narrov^ 
channel  to  their  friends  and  countrymen  ; 
but  the  wretched  Rohillas  had  no  coun- 
try— the  country  they  had  left,  had  long 
been  possessed  by  others,  and  where  were 
these  miserable  people  to  seek  for  a  place 
of  shelter — from  the  persecution  of  whom? 
— of  Englishmen— natives  of  a  country 
renowned  for  its  justice  and  humanity^ 
They  will  carry  their  melancholy  tale  into 
the  numerous  tribes  and  nations  among 
whom  t|jey  are  scattered  ;  and  you'  majr 
depend  upon  it,  the  impression  which  it 
must  make,  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  its 
effect. 

A  great  deal  of  arfi;ument  has  becfn 
made  use  of,  with  regard  to  the  guarantee, 
it  is  said,  we  entered  into.  I  own  I  think 
very  differently  from  most  people "on  this 
particular  point.  I  think  it  necessary  to 
consider  first,  if  the  agreement  was  k 
guarantee ;  I  think  Mr.  Hastings  was 
guilty,  if  it  was  no  guarantee :  if  it  was 
one,  I  think  he  is  most  guilty.  But 
it  was  no  guarantee.  Sir  Robert  Barker, 
who  signed  the  treaty  alluded  to,  |iad  no 
powers  fbr  this  purpose.  He  himself 
thought  it  no  guarantee.  The  Board 
thouffht  it  no  guarantee.  In  truth  they 
could  not  enter  into  one,  not  even  Mi'. 
Hastings  hunself,  without  contradicting 
in  the  most  express  manner  the  very  opii> 
nions  he  Was  at  that  time  strongly  im^ 

Sressing  to  be  the  directors  of  his  con- 
uct. 

On  the  subject  of  offensive  war,  there 
has  been  much  dispute;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  t>entiments  of  others  with  re^ 
fi'ard  to  it,  Mr.  Hastings  most  explicitly 
declares  his  opinion  to  be  against  it.  In 
the  year  1772,  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  lettet 
to  the  court  of  directors,  says — "  I  can 
in  this  beg  leave  to  assure  vou,  that  I 
adopt,  with  sincerity  and  satisfaction,  yout 
orders  against  offensive  war ;"  and  with 
regard  to  the  Vizier,  he  declares  "  that 
nothing  shall  either  tempt  or  compd  him 
to  pass  the  political  line  which  they  had 
laiq  down  for  his  operations  with  him.'' 
He  makes  use  of  a  very  singular  expres- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  shewing  his  strong 
determination  on  this  point ;  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  nonsense ;  but  it  is  intended  to 
shew  his  measures  in  a  strong  light ;  he 
says,  <<  Id  the  mean  time  you  will  ob- 
serve, that  I  have  refused  to  go  farther 
than  agreeing  to  a  passive  defence  of  fait 
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^ominions,^'  This  letter  was  written  in 
November,  1772 ;  in  the  June  preceding, 
the  treaty  was  signed  by  sir  Robert  Barker. 
If  he  had  guaranteed  them  by  this  treaty, 
and  come  under  an  obligation  to  support 
such  a  guarantee  by  an  offensive  war,  it 
is  impossible  he  could  have  expressed 
himself  in  this  lAanner.  In  Mr.  Hastings's 
own  letter  he  takes  merit  to  himself  for 
having  gone  into  no  offensive  treaty ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  he  could  be  either 
so  absent,  or  have  so  much  duplicity,  as 
to  speak  of  a  business  in  a  light  which  he 
knew  to  be  false,  and  which  might  so 
easily  be  discovered.  ^ 

But  they  double  the  guilt  by  supposing 
a  guarantee.  If  he  was  guarantee, '  it 
Could  be  no  reason  for  his  taking  up  arms ; 
the  object  was  solely  the  acquisition  of  a 
Bum  of  money ;  and  I  must  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  the  object  of  profit  can  be  no 
reason  for  taking  up  arms  at  any  time  or 
upon  any  emergency.  Here  was  solely 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  sum  of  forty 
lacks  of  rupees*  No  previous  requisition 
was  made  of  them,  but  the  country  was 
immediately  invaded.  Couple  this  with 
the  office  which  they,  ascribe  to  him  ;  he 
was  an  umpire  and  a  mediator.  Every 
person  who  is  a  guarantee  to  a  treaty  is  a 
guarantee  on  both  sides.  An  hon.  gen* 
tieman  said,  that  he  might  be  sUch,  and 
iiot  be  bound  to  interfere :  this  I  deny ; 
he  has  a  power  of  choosing ;  he  Is  bound 
to  procure  the  effect  of  it  in  its  full  ex- 

Snt.  Biit  what  was  the  conduct  of  Mn 
astings  ?  He  receives  a  bribe  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  a  sum  of  money  from 
those  he  was  obliged  by  treaty  to  defend ; 
and  he  adds  to  the  cmiracter  of  a  cruel 
invader,  that  of  a  corrupt  and  profligate 
judge. 

1  declare,  Sir,  that  in  all  the  writings  I 
have  ever  seen,  I  never  heard  such  doc- 
trine maintained  as  I  have  heard  on  this 
subiect  in  this  House.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  greatly  conversant  in  books  of  this 
kind,  but  in  all  of  them  I  have  ever  looked 
into,  I  have  never  seen  a  conduct  such  as 
this  attempted  to  be  defended ;  not  even 
Id  Machiavel,  nor  the  most  corrupt  de- 
fenders of  crooked  policy.  It  is  worse 
than  any  mode  of  acting  adopted  by  the 
meanest  States  of  Italy ;  and  if  such  doc- 
trines are  allowed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  valid,  they  are  the  first  public 
assembly— I  do  not  say  that  has  acted  upon 
them— but  they  are  tlie  first  which  na^ 
ever  avowed  and  adopted  them  in  any 
part  of  thi;  civilized  world.   Unfortunately 


for  mankind,  actions  are  not  always  de>- 
rTved  from  pure  sources  in  public  bodies  ; 
but  in  general,  they  take  care  to  hold  forth 
to  the  w(»rld  principles  of  equity  and' 
justice. 

But  if  be  did  guarantee  this  treaty,  it  t9 
insisted  that  he.  was  bound  to  see  the 
money  paid  to  Sujah  Dowlah.  Was-there 
no  otner  way  of  procuring  this  than  tho 
one  which  Mr.  Hastings  roilowed  ?  I  will 
not  put  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  act 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hardinge),  who^ 
when  he  pleases,  possesses  the  powers  of 
eloquence  as  much  as. any  gentleman  I 
know ;  but  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner 
he  expressed  this  more  strongly  than  by 
the  most  magnificent  figures — Mr.  Hasj- 
ings's  language  to  the  Rohillas  was  this^ 
«  If  you  do  not  pay  this  sum  of  money* 
be  ye  exterminated.^'  An  hon.  gentleman^ 
complains,  that  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  his  passions.  It  is  true,  it  is  an  appeal 
to  the  passions ;  this  simple  expression  i^ 
an  appeal,  the  strongest  that  ever  wad 
made  to  the  feelings  of  mankind— it  is 
one  of  those  subjects  which  eloquence 
cannot  heighten,  and  the  force  of  which 
words  can  only  diminish*  If  a  sum  o£ 
money  wad  due  by  any  one  country  to 
another  with  which  we  were  in  alliance ; 
if  that  sum  was  demanded,  and  refii^d  to 
be  paid,^  we  might  join  our  ally  in  arms ; 
but  we  should  not  rush  blindly  into  war ; 
we  should  weigh  it%. policy;  balance  the 
advantage  to  l^  gained ;  and  at  any  rate, 
we  should  follow  it  no  fiirther  than  pro- 
curing the  pajrment  of  the  sum,  and  the 
expense  of  enforcing  it. 

The  noble  k)rd  was  pleased  to  say,  that ' 
Mr.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  join  in  arms 
witit  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  having  joined 
him  with  his  troops,  he  had  no  more 
control  over  them;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  Jine  of  his  proper  conduct.  If 
Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  right  to  grant 
an  aid  of  troops  to  Sujah  Dowlah,  it 
ought  to  have  been  only  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  recover  this  sum  of 
money ;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered 
him  to  carry  his  resentment  to  the  Rohillas 
any  farther ;  and  even  to  enter  into  an 
OTOnsive  ^wr  for  this  purpose,  would  have 
been  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  what  the 
object  would  not  have  been  equal  to. 
Had  Mr«  Hastings  said  to  himself,  I  will 
procure  this  money  for  Sujah  Dowlah,  as 
the  guarantee  of  the  treaty ;  as  the  di-> 
rector  of  the  English  forces,  and  the  pre* 
sident  of  the  Company's  servants,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  see  that  the  stipulatioa  ia 
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fiilfined~<<  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum''--^ 
1  am  deCermiaed  to  risk  every  thing  to 
maintyn  the  claim  of  Sujah  Dowlah ;  let 
the  policy  and  displeasure  of  the  Com- 
pany vield  to  the  necessity  of  maintaininj? 
^if  ntith:  his  conduct  might  have  left 
rooQ^  for  an  apology.  But  Uiis  is  not  his 
language.  What  does  he  say  ?  He  says, 
Give  it  me ;  I  must  have  this  sum.  And 
he  thinks  fit  to  represent  to  him  what  the 
orders  of  the  Company  were,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  joining  his  forces 
with  him,  and  to  induce  him  to  be  more 
ready  to  U t  him  have  these  forty  lacks. 
Besides,  the  Rohilla  country  was  always 
esteemed  a  bprrier  against  the  Mahrattas, 
and  they  were  at  that  time  preparing,  to 
^  to  war  agaipurt  that  nation.  The  secu- 
rity therefore  of  the  Company's,  territories 
required,  that  they  should  rather  be  de- 
fended than  expelled ;  that  they  shotddbe 
rather  protected  than  wantonly  attacked 
and  decayed. 

It  is  in  every  respect  a  clear  point,  that 
Sujah  Dowlah  had  no  claim  upon  you  for 
your  assistance,  whether  there  was  '  a 
guarantee,  or  whether  there  was  no  such 
connexion  existing.  The  attestation  of 
any  treaty — and  sir  Robert  Barker's  sig- 
nature was  no  more— ^ean  never  be  con- 
sidered as  a  guarantee.  As  well  might 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr. 
Franklm,  to  the  treaty  of  the  last  peace, 
be  considered  as  a  guarantee  that  this 
country  and  America  should  perform  the 
cooditions  they  separately  agreed  upon 
with  France.  I  thmk  it  must  be  equally 
convincing  to  all  who  attend  to  the  true 
state  of  this  business,  that  if  there  was  a 
guarantee,  it  onlv  tended  to  increase  the 
criminality  of  this  conduct.  There  are 
the  orders  of  the  Company  against  all 
oflfensive  alliances ;  and  there  is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  depending  upon  the 
stnct  compliance  with  these  orders.  No 
one  can  doubt,  that  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
pany are  clear,  and  that  the  disobedience 
of  these  orders  is  as  clear. 

With  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  war, 
it  is  imftoMiblei  in  my  opinion,  that  any 
human  mind  can  feel,  that  it  i^  pot  highly 
uojust  in  every  respect,  and  in  the  most 
extensive  degree.  No  principle  that  could 
tend  to  justify  it  was  ever  defended  until 
this  periods— and  that,  too,  in  a  British 
House  of  Commons.  Much  difference 
has  arisen  about  the  policy  of  restricting 
aervants  in  Asia  from  entering  into  offisn- 
aive  war.  1  must  own,  that  I  am  on  that 
<ub)ea  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  di- 


rectors. I  think  that  the  reputation  of 
equity  and  moderation  is  so  necessary  to 
the  preservation  i>f  our  possessions  in 
India,  that  if  the  rich  dominions  of  the 
Rohiilas  had  been,  annexed  to  our  terri- 
tory, the  acquisition  could  not  have  made 
up  for  the  loss  of  character  we  have  abs- 
tained. I  think  nothing  that  was  possible 
to  be  proposed  could  make  up  lor  it.  /The 
principle  upon  whicli  Mr.  Hastings  acted 
was  horrible;  it  was  the  principle  upon 
which  the  most  insignificant  mercenary 
states  form  their  measures  of  acting.  What 
a  principle  for  a  great  nation;  for  the 
English  nation  !  It  was  no  less  than  tills,  in 
the  most  express  terms — You  must  pay 
me,  and  I  will  exterminate  them.  Thi^ 
was  the  language  held  by  the  man  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
greatest  territory  belonging  to  the  British 
empire,  or  perhaps  to  any  empire ;  Give 
tne  the  forty  lacks  of  rupees,  and  I  will 
break  through  tlie  orders  I  have  received 
from  my  masters,  and  you  shall  make  use 
of  their  army  to  exterminate  the  Rohiilas, 
and  take  possession  of  tlieir  country. 

But  benold  what  follows.  In  the  year 
1782  he  is  accused  of  partiality  to  Sujah 
Dowlah ;  bis  reply  ^is  ready,  he  makes 
the  Company  participators  in  the  crime, 
and  by  pretending  their  advantage,  *  en- 
deavours^  ta  evade  the  punishment  due  to 
such  behaviour.  <'  I  did  not,"  says  he, 
**  mean  to  serve  Sujah  Dowlah ;  I  made  this 
engagement  to  serve  you,  by  bringing  to 
^our  treasury  a  sum  of  mone^,  and  draw- 
ing him  nearer  the  frontiers  of  the 
Mahrattas;  so  that  by  his  dread  of  them, 
he  may  be  more  dependant  upon  you." 
The  whole  and  every  part  of  this  transac- 
tion forma  a  picture  of  so- sad  and  crooked 
a  pohcy,  that  it  is  infinitely  detestable. 
But  this  was  not  only  a  war  merely  of  con- 
tention for  victory  ;  it  was  carried  on 
with  circumstances  of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelty.  But,  that  I  may  not  seem  to 
exaggerate,  what  in  itself  needs  no  exag- 
geration, I  shall  beg  leave  to  read  to  you 
the  letters  of  colonel  Chaocipioh,  com- 
plaining of  this  behaviour.— Mr  Fox  here 
read  the  following  Letters :  ' 

Letter  from  Colonel  Champion  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  dated  Bissoulfee^ 
March  10,  1774. 

^^  Dear  Sir ;  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send 
you  a  short  address  for  the  Board,  request- 
ing permission  to  repair  to  the  Presidency, 
and  I  beg  you  will  not  fail  to  present  it, 
as  soon  as  credible  accounts  shall  arrive  of 
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any  officers  being  on  the  way  to  Bengal^ 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army.— Not 
only  do  I  wish  to  get  down  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  put  my  little  affairs  in  the  best 
order  for  my  return  to  Europe^  but  I 
must  be  candid  enough  to  unbosom  my* 
self  to  yoUy  and  con^ss,  that  the  nature 
of  the  se'rvicOy  and  the  terms  on  which  I 
have  been  employed  this  campaign,  have 
been  inexpressibly  disagreeable*— -The  au-r 
thority  given  to  the  Vizier  over  our  army, 
has  totally  absorbed  that  degree  of  conse- 
quence due  to  my  station.  My  hands 
have  been  tied  up  ^om  j^iving  protection 
or  asylum  to  the  miserable.  I  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  lamentably  cries  of  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  and  shut  my  eyes 
against  a  wanton  display  of  violence  and 
oppression,  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty.— 
The  Company's  interest  constrained  me 
in  public  to  stifle  the  workings  of  my  feel- 
ings, but  I  must  give  them  vent  in  private. 
—Though  we  had  no  active  part  m  these 
base  proceedings,  yet  it  is  well  kpown  that 
the  success  of  our  arms  gave  him  the 
power  of  committing  these  enormities; 
and  I  much  fear  that  our  being  even 
silent  spectators  of  such  deeds,  will  re- 
dound to  the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  and 
impress  all  Hindostan  with  the  roost  un- 
favourable opinion  of  our  government. — 
As  matters  are  now,  I  know^of  no  remedy 
that  would  so  effectually  re-establish  our 
character  for  justice  and  clemency,  as 
your  taking  the  ^sunily  of  Hafez  under  the 
brings  of  your  mercy  and  protection,  and 
influencing  the  Nabob  to  make  provision 
foir  them,  in  some  de^ee  suitable  to  their 
birth. — It  would  affect  your  sensibility  too 
much,  were  I  to  descend  to  particulars ; 
let  it  suffice  that  the  nabob  Mahabbit 
Cawn,  the  eldest  son,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fhmily  pf  Hafez,  who  are  under  close  con- 
finement (the  Begums  and  other  women 
included),  have  been  driven  to  the  neces- 
idty  of  making  private  applications  for  a 
little  rice  and  water.— -I  wish,  my  friend, 
to  leave  scenes  which  none  but  the  mer- 
ciless Sujah  can  bear,  without  heart- 
bleeding  pain;  Relieve  me,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  possible>  and  oblige.  Dear  Sir,  .&c. 
**  A.  Champion.'* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel 
Champion,-^ated  Camp,  12th  of 
June,  1774. 

<*  In  compliance  with  the  Board's  desire, 
I  am  now  to  mention  a  very  unpleasing 
subject,  the  Vizier*s  treatment  of  the  family 
of  Hafez  Khameti  &c.  The  iahuinanity  and 
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dishimonr  with  which  Mihebullah  Khan, 
his  brother  Flttihulla  Khan,  late  proprie- 
tors of  this  city  and  this  country,  have  been 
used,  is  known  all  over  these  parts;  a 
relation  of  them  would  swell  this  k.ter  to 
an  immense  size,  and  withal  prove  very 
disagreeable  reading ;  I  send  yoiv  transla- 
tions of  two  letters,  and  a  copy  of  a  third, 
which,  affecting  as  they  are,  will  convey 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  tre^tmept  these  un- 
happy people  have  met  with,^-!  could  noi 
help  compassionating  such  unparalleled 
misery ;  and  my  requests  to  the  Vizier  to 
shew  lenity  were  frequent,  but  as  fruitless 
as  were  the  advices  wliicli  I  almost  hourly 
gave  him  regarding  the  destruction  of  the 
villages,  with  respect  to  which  I  am  now 
constrained  to  declare,  that  although  he 
always  promised  as  fairly  as  I  could  wish, 
yet  he  did  not  observe  one  of  them,  nor 
cea^  to  overspread  the  country  with 
flames,  till  three  days  afler  the  fate  of 
Hafez  Rhamet  was  decided ;  but  that  gen- 
tleman, as  in  all  points,  excepting  such 
as  immediately  respect  the  operations  of 
the  field,  he  is  solely  entitled  to  prescribe  ; 
the  reputation  of  the  British  name  is  in  his 
hands,  and  the  line  which  has  been  laid 
down  for  me  is  clear." 

Translation  of  a  Letter  from  a  wife 
of  Hafez  Rhamet  Khan  to  Colonel 
Champion,  ^ 

"  The  English  gentleman,  renowned 
through  Indostan  for  justice,  equity,  and 
compassionating  the  miserable.  Hafez 
Rhamet  Khan  for  forty  years  governed 
this  country,  and  the  very  beasts  of  the 
forest  trembled  at  his  bravery.  The  will 
of  God  is  resistless ;  he  is  slain,  and  to  hia 
children  not  an  atom  remains,  but  they 
are  east  from  their  habitations,  naked,  and 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  heat,  and  the 
burning  sand,  and  perishine  for  want  even 
of  rice  and  water :  how  shall  I  either  write 
or  state  my  condition  ?  my  sighs  dry  my 
ink  and  scorch  my  paper.  It  is  endent 
as  the  sun  the  English  are  brave  and 
merciful,  and  whosoever  they  subdue, 
their  children  thev  preserve,  who  forget 
their  sorrows  by  the  kind  treatment  they  . 
receive ;  nor  draw  they  the  sword  in  an 
unjust  cause.  Yesterday  I  was  of  an 
hundred  thousand  people ;  to-day  I  am  in 
want  even  of  a  cup  of  water ;  and  where  I 
commanded,  I  am  prisoner:  fortune  is 
fickle,  she  raisak  the  humble,  and  lowers 
the  exalted:  but  I  am  innocent,  and  if 
any  one  is  guilty,  it  is  Hafez  :  but  why 
should  the  innocent  be  punished  for  Ui^ 
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I  eiTQn  of  their  father  ?  I  am  taken  like  a 
beast  in  a  soarey  without  resting-place  by 
night,  or  shade  by  day.  From  you,  Sir, 
I  hope  justice  and  compassion ;  for  I  am 
as  a  bird  confined  in  a  cage ;  it  is  better  to 
five  up  life  by  the  da^er,  than  famish 
Sms  by  hunger  and  thirst;  you,  I  hope, 
Sir,  wiji  refl^  on  mv  state,  or  my  mis* 
fortunes  will  be  doubled;  I  have  nothing 
left ;  pardon  this  pi^ier. 

^  R.  £.  Roberts. 
«« P.  Interpreter." 

Extract  of  a  Letteb:  from  Colonel 
Champion,  dated  June  15th,  1774. 
**  I  am  most  heartily  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  Board  could  not  have  suspected 
their  orders  would  have  had  such  conse- 
quences as  have  fkllen  out ;  they  could  not 
have  foreseen  so  sudden  and  so  total  an 
expulsion  and  downfall  of  a  whole  race  of 
people ;  they  could  not  have  supposed  that 
a  man,  exalted  and  supported  by  the  Bri- 
tish arms,  would  have  paid  so  little  defe- 
rence to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  Bri* 
tish  commander:  nor  was  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  a  man  who  himself  had  tasted 
the  gall  of  misfortune,  should  be  so  totally 
unmindful  of  the  unbounded,  and  unparal- 
leled grace  shown  to  hip,  as  to  delight  in 
denying  a  single  rsff  of  benevolence  to 
others ;  such  however  has  been  the  case ; 
and  in  this  intimation  of  it,  I  have  dis- 
charged that  which  was  incumbent  upon 
me.    I  too  can  say  that  the  Nabob,  as  an 

I       agent   of  oppression,  is  alone  culpable; 

I  but  whilst  all  Asia  w^ll  knows  that  the 
English  gave  him  the  rod,  and  whilst  they 
in  vain  look  up  to  them  as  those  who 
ought,  if  not  to  direct  its  application,  at 
least  prevent  an  ill  use  being  made  of 
that  rod ;  will  they  not  cdnclude  that  the 
scourges  which  the  agent  gives  are  con- 
nived at  ?  Will  they  not  say  every  English 
chief  i&  a  sujah  ?" 

I  Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Governor 

!  General  and  Council,  dated  30th 

January,  1775. 
«*  Consider,  my  friend,"  says  his  excel- 
lency the  Vizier,  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, '*  that  it  was  my  absolute  determina- 
tion to  extirpate  the  Rohillas,  and  that  I 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  English  for 
that  purpose." 

However  well  it  is  known,  (continued 

Mr.  Fox)  that  his  excellency  is  equal  to 

the  barbarous  design  for  which  he  thus 

I       publicly  and  daringly  avows  that  he  soli- 

I      cited  the  aid  of  the  English,  ia  it  possible 


we  can  believe,  that  the  respectable  gen- 
tleman here  traduced,  could  have  been 
privy  to  so  horrid  a  purpose  ?  Could  he 
have  80  entirely  overcome  the  feelings  of 
humanity  i  Could  he  have  been  so  lost  to 
every  sense  of  honour,  as  to  prostitute  the 
English  troops,  and  to  stain  the  glory  of 
the  British  name,  by  subscribing  to  a  pre« 
concerted  massacre !  What  is  not  his  ex« 
cellency  capable  of  advancing  ?  But  with 
regard  to  all  this,  the  noble  lord  (Mor- 
nington)  says,  he  considers  Mr.  Hastings 
as  not  at  all  blameable,  that  he  did  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  prevent  Suiah  Dowlah 
from  behaving  with  cruelty ;  but  that  he 
could  not  turn  his  hoe  against  a  prince 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist.  Why  did 
he  not  ?  The  principles  of  humanity  and 
equity  are  paramount  to  all  treaties  and 
all  ties.  He  ought  to  have  made  use  of 
his  power  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the 
sacred  oblleations  of  humanity.  Sujah 
Dowlah  and  his  troops  were  nothing.  It 
was  easily  in  the  power  of  our  people  to 
have  put  an  entire  end,  and  to  have  pre- 
vented the  ravage  they  made  among  the 
Rohillas.  Whatever  are  your  engage- 
ments with  any  ally,  you  must  never  for- 
get the  rights  of  mercy  and  humanity ;  and 
when  you  find  those  who  are  with  you 
unwilling  to  act  their  part,  you  ought  to 
prevent  them  from  making  a  bad  use  of 
the  rod  you  have  put  into  their  hands.  It 
is  a  greater  motive  for  opposing  their  vio- 
lence, that  you  have  contributed  to  put  it 
in  their  power  to  abuse,  victory.  But  at 
all  times,  and  on  every  occasion,  you  are 
obliged  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  you 
to  do,  to  prevent  cruelty. 

1  refer  not  to  Puffendorf  and  Grotius; 
every  man  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  man 
is  capable  of  judging.  Does  it  require 
any  investigation  of  minute  relations  in 
points  of  justice  and  equity,  to  decide, 
that  you  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  cruelty 
and  barbarity  whenever  it  is  in  your  pbwcr 
so  to  do  ?  These  cruelties  are  not,  indeed, 
chargeable  on  Mr.  Hastings  personally ; 
but  when  I  state,  that  he  levied  an  unjust 
war,  the  consequences  that  follow  he  is 
guilty  of:  with  all  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  these  means  he  is  chargeable.  In  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  founded  on  justice,  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  we  draw  upon  our- 
selves the  guilt  of  all  the  evils  that  may 
happen :  but  it  is  far  otherwise  in  an  unjust 
war.  Having  departed  from  rectitude 
and  justice  in  the  outset,  every  farther 
deviation,  even  without  our  immediate  act, 
is  additional  guilt  heaped  upon  out*  heads* 
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But  it  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
is  not  liable  to  be  charged  with  it^  as  he 
was  at  a  distance,  and  could  not  remedy 
the  evil.  Neither  is  this  a  true  represen- 
tation :  Mr.  Hastings  bad  intelligence  of 
the  cruelties,  that  were  practised,  and  he 
did  not  take  the  means  to  put  a  stop  to 
them»  which  were  entirely  in  his  power : 
he  even  refused,  at  the  requisition  of  col. 
Champion,  to  dve  relief  to  the  seventies 
which  were  su&red  by  that  unhappy  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  Sujah 
Dowlah,  if  they  were  to  control  him, 
might  make .  that  a  pretence  of  refusing 
the  stipulated  sum  he  had  agreed  to  pay. 
The  whole  transaction,  from  beginning  to 
the  ehd,  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  these  forty  lacks  of  rupees :  for 
that  sum,  the  character,  the  dignity,  the 
honour  of  the .  English  nation  was  basely 
and  treacherously  exposed  to  sale. 

I  think  ,1  have  now  gone  over  tlie  four 
principal  features  of  this  business,  in  a 
manner  indeed  very  desultory,  owing  to 
the  time  of  the  night  at  which  I  speak, 
and  which  makes  me  desirous  to  hasten 
through  the  business  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  four  principal  matters  to  whicb  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  are — First,  the 
jdirect  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  his 
roasters,  approved  by  himself,  and  perfectly 
well  understood  by  him.  Secondly,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  you,  that  the  war 
was  entered  into,  on  our  part,  without  any 
kind,  of  obligation  upon  us  so  to  do. 
Thirdly,  I  have  spoken  to  the  justice  of  it. 
And  last  of  all,  to  the  policy  of  this  war. 
In  all  these,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated^ 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  ^ound  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings.  His 
orders  are  clear,  and  his  disobedience  of 
those  orders  equally  clean  I  think  I  have 
made  it  also  obvious  to  the  conyiction  of 
every  one,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  under  no 
obligation  to  give  the  assistance  to  Sujah 
Dowlah  that  he  did  give ;  that  there  was 
.no  claim  upon  us  in  any  respect  of  the 
matter;  ana  that  in  this  light  it  was  under- 
stood, botli  bv  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  by  the  council.  I  have  also 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  action  was 
most  unjust,  cruel,  and  inhumdn,  in  Sujah 
Dowlah,  and  still  more  so  in  us ;  because 
it  was  in  pur  power  to  prevent  it.  By  our 
countenance  It  was  accomplished;  and  the 
whole  iniquity  of  the  ruin  of  these  people 
falls  upon  this  nation.  I  have  lastly  ipoken 
to  the  policy  of  it,  and  I  hope  neither  its 
polior  nor  justice  will  ever  oe  defended  by 
this  House.    It  was  no  other  than  a  mer- 


cenary bargain  for  a  sum  of  money,  to 
destroy  a  people  against  whom  we  had  no 
ground  for,  complaint.  What  an  example 
to  future  governors,  should  this  action 
have  the  sanction  or  the  approbation  of 
this  House  I  I  have  not  enlarged  upon  the 
cruelties  in  the  .execution  of  this  business ; 
the  business  itself  speaks  enough  to  your 
passions,  and  it  ought  to  speak  to  your 
passions.  Vengeance  is  due  to  the  in- 
juredJ^hillas.  It  is  due  to  the  character 
of  this  country,  stained  and  violated  in  so 
gross  a  manner.  It  is  due  to  the  honour, 
the  dignity,  and  the  justice  of  this  House. 
Against  all  these  principles  is  set  up  the 
personal  character  of  Mr.  Hastings.  I  am 
tar  fl>om  being  desirous  of  detracting  from 
the  character  of  any  man.  I  wish  to  think 
well  of  every  man,  and  am  willing  to  be- 
iiieve  Mr.  Hastings  possesses  very  good 
qualities ;  but  when  I  am  told  that  he  is 
all  mildness  and  humanity,  even  to  wo- 
manish tenderness,  I  must  hesitate.  If 
the  Begum  and  the  other  womep,  in  &- 
vour  of  whom  colonel  Champion  intreated 
Mr.  Hastings  in  vain,  had  been  told  that 
the  man  who  had  it  in  his  power  by  a 
word  to  relieve  them  from  the  distress  and 
dishonour  which  they  sufered,  and  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  miseries,  was  a 
man  possessed  of  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
humanity,  would  they  not  hold  up  their 
hands,  and  possess  minds  full  of  wonder 
and  surprise  ?  It  seems  indeed  impossi- 
ble, that  a  man  whose  heart  was  not  un- 
commonly hardened,  could  have  acted  the 
part  in  this  matter  which  was  acted  by 
Mr.  Hastings. 

In  this  corner  of  the  world,  happily  for 
us,  we  see  few  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty, 
and  are  strangers  to  that  fierceness  of 
temper  and  unfeeling  disposition  which 
prevails  very  much  in  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  people  we  converse  with 
are  in  general  mild  and  humane ;  and 
have  an  external  politeness  and  soiloesst 
of  manner,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
natural  effect  of  these  qualities ;  and  where- 
ever  we  meet  with  that  external  appearance 
in  any  man,  we  are  apt  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  he  is  possessed  of  these  vir- 
tues: but  in  fact  they  have  no  natural 
connexion  in  themselves;  and  we  oftea 
find  that  those  who  are  of  an  insinuating^ 
soft,  and  engaging  manner,  conceal  more 
cruelty  and  inveterate  liatred  in  their 
tempers,  and  h»re  less  oi  real  sensibility 
for  the  distresses  of  others,  4han  men  of  a 
very  diflferent  external  appearance :  mer 
whose  manner  appears  full  of  warmth  ^nc. 
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pasBion,  hare  generally  more  real  tender- 
ness and  humanity  than  others,  who  are 
calm,  cool,  and  collected  b  their  behaviour. 
But  how  ought  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hastings  to  be  tried?  We  cannot  judge 
of  h  from  what  any  persons  in  India  can 
tell  of  hinu  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
much  padre  certain  mode  of  judging— rfrom 
his  despotism  in  India.  Uncontrolled 
power  always  corrupts  the  heart,  renders 
a  man  hardened  to  the  distresses  of  others, 
and  destroys  the  finer  feelings  of  the  mind. 
No  man  has  erer  been  able  to  enjoy  great 
power  without  beins  made  worse  by  it; 
but  the  true  mode  ofjudgiog  of  any  man's 
character  is  by  his  actions,  and  the  effect 
of  his  actions.  I  read  Mr.  Hastings's  cha- 
racter in  4he  ruin  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
desolation  of  the  country  ^  the  Rohiiias ; 
diese  mark  a  character  extremely  different 
from  the  accounts  presented  to  \is  by  par- 
tiidity,  or  particular  habit.  If  Mr.  Hast- 
iDg^had  possessed  the  feeling  which  it  is 
aUeged  he  does,  would  he  not  have  re- 
flected before  he  committed  an  army, 
powerful  enough  to  do  any  mischief,  under 
the  direction  of  such  a  prince  as  Sujah 
Dowlah,  whose  cruel  and  perfidious  dis* 
position  was  sufficiently  known  to  him  ? 

It  is  said,  you  are  not  to  consult  the 
character  of  the  princes  with  whom  you 
are  engaged:  but  you  ought  to  consult 
them  so  far  as  to  know^the  length  to 
which  you  can  put  confidence  in  them. 
And  knowing  the  character  of  Sujah  Dow- 
lah,  Mr.  Hastings  undoubtedly  deserved 
groa  blame  for  suffering  him  to  possess 
so  great  an  authority  over  the  British 
troops;  and  he  ought  most  certainly  to  have 
gnren  the  strictest  orders  to  prevent  his 
exercising  any  cruelty  over  the  ]nhid>itant8 
of  that  devoted  country,  \which  he  had 
suffered  them  to  attack.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  Mr.  Hastings  exciting 
Soiah  pawlah  to  the  full  accomplt^ment 
^  of  his  purposes,  and  afterwards  giving  up 
f  the  devoted  Rohiiias  to  the  wUl  of  this 
tyrant. 

In  every  light  in  which  I  can  view  this 
war,  it  appears  to  be  equally  indefensible, 
ec^Uy  disgraceful  to  the  character  of 
this  nation;  I  think  it  leads  to  every  thing 
that  is  bad ;  and  if  the  principle  of  this 
transaction  should  be  approved  of  by  this 
House,  the  governors  of  India  will  have 
little  restraint  upon  their  actions,  and 
certainly  will  l>elieve  it  little  necessary  to 
observe  any  other  laws  than  those  which 
t  rapacity  and  violence  may  dictate.  An 
;  hon.  gentleman  was  pleased  to  blame  my 


right  hon.  friend,  for  charging  Mr.  Hast- 
ings with  a  transaction  which  passed  so 
many  years  previous  to  this  period ;  but 
he  ou^ht  to  recollect,  that  this  is  not  tha 
first  time  the  Rohilla  war  has  been  con- 
demned, and  that  severely  too.  We  have 
upon  the  Journals,  of  the  House  a  specific 
resolution  against  the  Rohilla  war,  cen- 
suring it  in  as  severe  terms  as  can  be 
made  use  of,  framed  and  passed  on  the 
motion  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundas),  who  is  desirous  of  treating  all 
that  system  which  he  had  so  strenuously 
maintained  at  a  former  period,  as  a  mere, 
chimsera.  For  it  is  not  this  resolution 
'alone,  but  that  whole  plan,  that  code  of 
laws  esteemed  so  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  ^hich  is  wholly  overturned 
by  the  approbation  of  this  transaction; 
they  must  remain  so  much  dead  letter ;  a 
monument  oT  the  zeal  of  their  author,  who 
now  has  abandoned  what  he  once  so 
eagerly  contended  for,  and  lias  displayed 
an  example  of  inconsistency  scarcely 
equalled  m  the  political  history  of  tlus 
country.  If  the  resolutions  which  the 
learnea  gentleman  brought*  forward  had 
any  meaning ;  if  they  were  to  be  taken  in 
their  obvious  sense;  in  the  sense  they 
were  by  all  at  the  time  of  their  being 
brought  forward  understood ;  they  cer- 
tainly amounted  to  a  full  and  total  repro- 
bation of  the  measures  carried  on  in  India 
by  the  govemor«general,  Mr.  Hastings: 
they  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  change 
in  Uie  whole  of  the  mode  of  administering 
our  affiurs  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
by  being  adopted  by  this  House,  we  have 
become  pledged  to  see  them  put  in  exe- 
cution. This  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  of  shewing  our  determination  to 
enforce  them ;  and  if  this  is  omitted,  it  will 
be  justly  considered  as  an  entire  re* 
linquishment  of  the  plan  of  moderation 
and  equity  we  thought  so  necessary  at 
that  time  to  establish. 

What  colouring  the  learned  gentleman 
can  possibly  give  to  his  behaviour,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture.  Afler  having 
90  solemnly  bound  himself  to  carry  on  this 
inquiry,  to  evade  it  in  the  manner  he  has 
done,  is  too  shameful  to  admit  of  apology^ 
Can  he  assert  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Hastings  should  be  charged  with  the 
crimes  he  has  Imputed  to  him  ?  Did  he 
intend  to  calumniate  him  in  his  absence, 
and  when  Mr.  Hastings  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  defending  himself,  to  shrink  from 
the  accusation,  and  leaving  the  stigma 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  that  gentleman 
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to  remaDy  to  refuse  to  ^ive  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  hiB innocence?  Where 
would  be  tbe  injury  to  Mr.  Hastings,  of 
■ending  up  an  impeachment  against  him  ? 
Where  is  the  danger  ?  In  that  assembly, 
where  all  the  law,  the  religioni  and  the 
justice  of  this  country  is  collected,  it  is 
impossible  any  injury  can  be  suffered.  A 
fiur  and  eouitable  trial  of  the  business 
must  take  place,  and  the  culprit  have  it  in 
his  power  to  vindicate  himself  firom  th& 
charges  which  have  been  made  against 
him.  These  resolutionc  brought  up  by 
the  leacned  gentleman,  undoubtedly  were 
intended  to  be  a  pledge  that  a  charge 
would  be  made  against  all  who  had  dis* 
obeyed  them,  and  that  it  would  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  this  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  are  only  three  modes  by 
which  any  man.  can  be  charged  by  this 
House :  two  of  them  are  disapproved 
of;  why  should  not  the  remainmg  one 
liave  its  fair  operation  ?  But  it  is  said, 
there  should  be  some  fixed  marks  of  par- 
liamentary disgrace  upon  ISfr.  Hastings, 
but  that  it  is  too  much  to  impeach  him. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done,  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  crimes  of  which  he  is  accused, 
mid  passing  some  opinion  with  regard  to 
them  ?  Would  you  condemn  him  without 
sufiering  him  to  be  heard  at  the  proper 
bar  ?  It  is  true,  an  impeachment  by  the 
Commons  of  England  is  a  charge  of  great 
solemnity,  and  much  weight ;  yet  it  is  no 
condemnation.  The  House  possesses  no 
judicial  sentence ;  it  only,  in  this  instance, 
follows  up  what  it  laid  down  as  the  rule  to 
which  it  was  to  adhere,  with  regard  to  our 
servants  in  India.  But  to-night  we  pass 
no  resolution  of  impeachment,  we^decide 
only  upon  the  crime ;  the  former  must  be 
left  to  an  afler  consideration  of  the  whole, 
not  any  particular  part  of  his  measures. 

Let  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings  be  met  fully,  and  without  eva* 
tion;  let  it  be  examined  with  firmness, 
and  with  a  determined,  purpose  of  assert- 
ing tlie  principles  of  moderation  and  equity 
we  have  held  out  to  the  world,  and  upon 
the  maintaining  of  which,  the  stability  of 
of  Our  footing  in  India  must  undoubtedly 
exist.  If  our  views  of  administering  go- 
vernment in  India  are  changed ;  if  we  be- 
lieve that  those  resolutions  which*  were 
framed  with  an  unanimity  not  always  to  be 
expected,  and  at  that  time  very  uncommon 
in  this  House,  were  not  founded  in  good 
policy,  nor  in  justice,  let  us  declare  it  to 
the  world.  I  call  upon  the  learned  gentle- 
man  to  whose  laboui'S  w*  are  so  mueh  in- 


debted, and  to  whose  exertions  we  owe  all 
that  system  this  House  has  pledged  itself 
to  establish,  to  come  forward,  and  with 
manliness  and  spirit  move  that  they  be 
erased  from  the  Journals  of  this  House* 
Wliy  do  they  remain  enrolled  an  evidence 
of  the  impotence  or  of  the  foUy  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  jus* 
tice  of  the  nation  ? 

But  the  right  hon*  gentleman  says,  he 
intended  only  that  Mr.  Hasting  should 
be  recalled.  He  determines,  in  May 
1782,  that  Mr.  Hastings  should  be  re- 
called; Mr.  Hastings  did  not  arrive  ia 
England  until  1785.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  no  short  time  in  office  before 
the  recall  was  thought  of;  time  for  reflec- 
tion had  been  gained,  and  he  found  that 
he  had  been  too  zealous.  But  he  had 
proceeded  too  far  to  retreat ;  he  therefore 
at  length  determined  to  recall  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  he  did  recall  him — witli  thanks, 
with  approbation,  and  with  every  marj|  of 
fovour  and  protection  that  a  minister  could 
bestow.  Is  this  the  effect  of  the  boasted 
reformation  in  India  ?  Is  this  the  earnest 
of  the  new  system  of  eastern  government, 
which  was  to  produce  so  much  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  that  part  of  the  world  ? 
Is  this  an  example  of  ttie  boasted  deter- 
mination of  mmisters  to  punksb  Asiatic 
crimes  i 

An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grenville^  has 
been  pleased  to  speak  of  the  Bill  which  I 
brought  into  this  House,  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  our  dominions,  with  some 
seventy,  and  has  described  it  as  a  Bill  that 
vrill  be  long  remembered  in  this  country. 
I  hope  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It 
may  be  thought  that  on  this  point  I  feel 
sore.  I  own  I  do  not  think  it  wise,  on 
their  part,  tor  mention  this  matter  now ;  no 
part  of  that  business  can  redound  much 
to  their  honour.  The  Bill  which  they 
have  framed,  has  been  renewed  and 
amended,  until  it  scarcely  bears  the  re- 
semblance of  the  original  form :  I  do  not 
wish  to  call  up  this  subject,  but  I  know 
what  I  owe  to  myself.  I  most  take  this 
opportunity  to  declare,  that  the  Bill  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  alludes,  I  esteem 
the  most  important  measure  of  my  life. 
The  principle  on  which  it  was  built,  I  am 
satisfied,  is  that  alone  which  is  capable  of 
maintaining  order,  and  preventing  abuse 
in  the  government  of  those  distant  terri- 
tories. Long  had  I  revolved  in  my  own 
mind,  the  plan  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing ;  and  when  I  came  into  ofRce,  I  did 
not  feel  easy  until  I  had  attempted  t» 
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bring  into  existeoce^  what  I  held  so  essen-  {  pnnciples  that  I  founded  my  Bill,  and  I 
till  to  the.  right  administration  of  our  j  am  still  confident  they  are  the  ,on]y  prio- 


go^emment  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
uotO  I  dioald  accompli&h  it,  I  felt  I  had 
not  done  justice  to  India. 

Ad  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson) 
has  thought  proper  to  arrogate  merit  to 
himself,  in  having  rendered  abortive  the 
system  which  I  proposed,  and  has  been 
(leased  to  boast  of  his  influence  in  con- 
tributing towards  its  overthrow.  It  is, 
kdeed,  an  influence  which  you  have  all 
felt ;  it'  is  a  rod  which  has  severely  chas- 
tised this  country ;  which  has  brought  it 
to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  inclosing  all  things 
in  concealment  and  disguise,  it  stiU^  con- 
tinues to  spread  its  baneful  e&cts  over 
the  measures  of  the  government  of  this 
luktion.  But  long  as  this  has  been  sus- 
pected, persevering  and  forcible  as  has 
been  its  action,  never  until  this  day  has 
its  existence  been  avowed,  and  made  a 
sfd>ject  of  undissembled  boasting.  The 
bon.  gentleman,  indeed,  is  right  to  make 
himself  formidable  by  something*  He 
possesses  knowledge  and  industry ;  but  \£ 
his  influence  was  not  more  powerful  than 
his  argument  and  his  consequence  in  this 
House,  and  in  this  country,  it  would 
speedily  find  its  own  destructioui  and  bei 
reduced,  like  them,  to  less  than  nothing. 
But  how  much  soever  the  hon.  gentleman 
inay  make  a  trium[^  of  his  power  in  the 
instance  to  which  I  allude,  I  can  assure 
him  I  -feel  myself  very  little  personally 
affiscted  by  it :  and  I  do  declare,  that  un- 
less I  had  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
great  point  to  which  I  had  bent  all  my 
mou^hts,  I  would  not  have  remained  one 
day  m  office.  Had  I  accomplished  it,  I 
woold  not  have  left  India  in  that  forlorn 
state,  in  which  I  think  it  is  now  left, 
abandoned  to  the  management  of  men 
iooessantly  driven  from  one  object  to 
another ;  appearing  determined  now,  and 
•gain  deserting  their  ground ;  and  every 
thug  at  last  failing  them,  tfiey  have  been 
forced  to  rest  all  their  hopes  upon  the 
virtues  of  a  single  man.  I  will  venture  to 
foretell,  that  this  measure  will  be  found  as 
Bttle  e&ctual,  for  the  pui'poses  wanted  in 
India,  as  the  other  schemes  they  have 
held  up  to  deceive  the  public 

Perpetual,  constmit,  strict  responsibility 
to  this  House^  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
iipossible  to  govern  with  justice,  and  with 
cfict,  these  distant  possessions.  It  is  in 
this  way  only  we  shall,  be  able,  and  it  is 
upon  these  conditions  alone  that  we  have 
(  right  to  preserve  them.   It  was  on  these 
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ciples  that  can  impart  stability  and  recti- 
tude to  that  part  of  the  administration  of 
the  empire.  I  know  that  the  measure 
was  by  some  persons  loudly  execrated, 
and  condemned ;  but  I  take  this  opportu- 
nify  of  declaring,  that  whatever  others 
may  think  of  it,  my  opinion  is  only  more 
and  more  confirmed  of  its  propriety  and 
necessity.  The  principle  of  that  Bill  it  is 
my  ambition  to  have  considered  as  the- 
object  which,  ^bove  all  others,  I  think  the 
'  niost  necessary  for  this  country  to,  attain.. 
Those  who  o|!»po6ed  it  have  passed  another, 
different  in  form,  and  fdunded  on  very 
different  maxims.  What  have  they  done  I 
They  have  passed  one  bill  one  year,  an- 
other bill  another  ye^r;  and  we  see  them 
driven  about  from  one  principle  to  another^ 
until  the7«carcely  themselves  know  upon 
what  they  are  proceeding. 

The  whole  government  of  India  rests 
imon  responsibility.  This  is  the  grand 
ooject  to  which  f^ttention  should  be  di^ 
rected.  And  let  me  ask,  how  this  is  to  be 
effected?  If,  in  every  instance,  and  at 
every  point  of  time,  you  have  not  the 
means  of  enforcing  this  principle,  it  is  not 
possible  the  government  of  this  country 
can  be  preserved  in  its  purity  in  the  East. 
Yon  have  no  other  hold  of  the  people  whom 
you  send  out  to  th^at  part  of  the  world, 
out  by  placing  them  in  such  a  situation^ 
that  ever^  thing  they  do  is  to  be  canvassed, 
and  inquired  into,  and  if  criminal,  punished 
with  severity.  If  you  lose  sight  of  thi^ 
for  a  moment,  your  power  over  that  coun- 
try is  gone.  If  a  bad  act  is  committed, 
what  can  you  do?  You  threaten,  and 
you  recall ;  you  appoint  conimittees,  an4 
prepare  all  the  apparatus  of  puoishment. 
This  consumes  time ;  and  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  thirteen  months 
are  thirteen  years.  Before  you  can  bring 
this  man  before  you,  something  may 
happen  that  will  be  a  set^ofl^  and  the 
whole  mav  at  once  vanish  away.  The; 
inquiry  will  be  silenced,  and  afiairs  go  on 
in  the  same  wretched  train  in  which  they 
hitherto  have  been  conducted.  People 
are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  imagine  there 
can  be  the  responsibility  in  India  that 
there  is  here,  and  by  similar  means.  In 
this  country,  facts  can  be  get  at  with  ease; 
the  conduct  of  men  is  under  the  public 
eye ;  and  if  they  betray  the  trust  j*eposed 
in  them,  it  is  possible  to  come  at  the 
means  of  detecting  their  guilt.  But  ho\y 
are  you  to  procure  evidence  of  crimei) 
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committed  in  lo  distant  a  country  ?  The 
time  necesfary  for  such  a  purpose  would 
•uffer  any  mischief  to  be  carried  Qn,  per- 
haps to  tne  total  ruin  of  our  possessions, 

I  wotdd  have  strict,  literal^  and  absolute 
obedieiice  to  orders^  in  all  those  whom  I 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  go- 
Yemment  in  that  country ;  that  we  mi^t 
know  the  ground  upon  which  we  were 
treading,  and  be  able  to  form  some  judg- 
ment of  the  r^  state  of  our  affiurs  m 
Uiat  part  of  our  possessions.  This  House 
has  already  paued  certain  resolutions, 
and  has  pledged  itself  to  see  them  put  in 
execution;  an  opportunity  is  now  pre- 
sented, the  matter  is  now  m  issue ;  and  if 
it  is  suffisred  to  fall  to  the  ground  without 
a  spirited  and  a  firm  examination,  all  in- 
quiry may  sleep  fbr  ever,  and  every  idea 
of  punishment  oe  buried  in  oblivion. 

This  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  m^atter 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  one  which 
sidmits  not  of  delay.  If  these  principles 
are  founded  in  IruUi,  justice,  ana  good  po- 
lk^, it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  lose  no 
time  to  bring  them  into  efect,  and,  by  a 
striking  example,  to  convince  the  worid 
that  the  principles  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion which  you  have  held  out  were  not 
intended  to  aeceive ;  and  that  you  did  not 
be^in  the  work  of  reformation  without 
being  determined  to  carry  it  on  until  it 
ahoiud  have  itsiiiU  e£Pect,  by  restoring  hap- 
piness, and  preventing  oppression  through- 
out our  dominions  in  Asia. 

I  have  thought  it  proper.  Sir,  to  shew 
that  my  opinion  is  not  altered,  and  to  de- 
dare  tnat  I  do  not  see  any  thing  hitherto 
done  which  is  in  any  respect  likely  to 
place  our  affiurs  in  tnat  quarter  upon  a 
•table  and  prosperous  basis.  Deeming, 
as  I  do,  the  affiurs  of  India  to  be  weighty 
to  the  last  degree,  I  trust  that  I  need 
snake  no  apology  for  endeavouring  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  the  only  mode  of 
governing  these  possessions,  that  I  am 
<:oDfident  can  ever  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess, namely,  that  of  responsibility  to  tibis 
House,  "^th  this  principle  the  present 
inquiry  is  most  intimatdjir  connected.  If 
you  sufier  it  to  be  evaded,  an  abandon- 
ment of  aU  control  over  your  people  in 
India  must  undoubtedly  follow.  Mankind 
will  always  form  their  judgments  by  ef- 
fects ;  and  observing  that  this  man,  who 
has  been  the  culprit  of  this  nation,  and  of 
this  House,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  absolved, 
vrithout  a  regular  trial  of  his  crimes,  they 
Wfll  easily  conclude,  that  another  may 
■nd  the  same  mode  of  coming  at  protec- 


tion, and  that  fear  of  puniAment  need 
not,  at  any  time,  interrupt  the  pursuit  of 
gain. 

1  wpuld  again,  Sir,  before  I  sit  down, 
revert  to  the  matter  immediately  before 
us.  The  principles  of  morals  are  to  bei 
drawn  from  booxs,  and  from  the  topgueat 
of  men,  not  from  dieir  actions.  The  fac^ 
is,  indeed,  too  true,  that  men  have  in  all 
ages  been  little  governed  in  their  actions 
by  equity  and  justice ;  but  seldom  has  i% 
happened,  that -they  have  openly  avowed 
that  they  have  not  been  directed,  in  thdr 
conduct,  by  rules  so  gen^erally  established 
as  the  foundation  of  all  intercourse  among 
mankind.  The  war  against  the  Rohillas 
carries  with  it  so  great  an  abandonment  of 
all  the  great  leading  principles  of  morality^ 
that  it  is  astonishing  tLat  any  man  can 
attempt  to  defcfnd  it.  We  riiould  reflect 
that  our  character  is  at  stake— and  un- 
doubtedly we  should  preserve  that  fair 
andunQulied.  It  is  natural  to  trust  in  a  fiur 
duuracter;  and  when  that  is  lost,  all  confi* 
dence  iscarried  with  it.  We  should  consider 
diat  Mr.  Hastings  himsdf  does  this.  He 
acu  upon  the  character  of  nations ;  he 
states  the  dktuBcter  of  the  RohiUas  as  a 
reason  for  their  being  exterminated.  If  we 
were  to  go  on  this  principle,  and  exter* 
minate  every  nation  of  tniat  description, 
we  should  soon  leave  the  fkce  of  the  earth 
thinly  inhabited ;  and  I  am  afraid  our  own 
country  would  not  be  able  to  stand  ujp 
with  much  confidence  in  defence  of  iur 
own  character,  if  it  should  give  itr  assent 
to  such  barbarous  doctrines.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  Ro« 
hillas,  to*^  excite  the  indignation,  or  draw 
down  the  resentment  of  any  nation,  much 
less  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  a  brave 
people;  and,  what  is  singular,  the  only 
free  people  in  India.  Th^  governed  the 
country  of  which  they  were  possessed 
with  a  mildness  of  which  its  very  flourish* 
iog  condition^  so  as  to  be  called  Ae  ffarden 
of  Hindustan,  is  an  undeniable  proof;  they 
were  iendowed  with  all  those  national  vir- 
tues which  Britons  have  been  accustomed 
to  admire,  and  whidi  form  a  strong  chain 
of  connexion' between  countries  which  en- 
joy the  Uessmgs  of  liber^.  Ought  not 
such  a  people  to  have  met  with  sympathy 
and  regard  in  the  fedings  of  this  nation  I 
Ought  not  a  cause  such  as  theirs  to  have 
interested  a  British  bosom  ?  To  marie  pat 
such  a  people  as  the  objects  of  avarice,  aa 
the  victims  of  unprovoked  resentment,  or 
to  abandon  them  to  Ae  rod  of  tyranny 
and  oiqpressioii«»wbat  conduct  could  iit^ 
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\  defecatory  to  the  character  of  a  na- 
tioo  whu^  enjoys  the  influence  of  liberty  I 
What  mode  of  procedure  could  be  more 
disgraceful  to  the  honour  and  humanity  of 
the  British  name  \ 

A  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grenviile) 
haa  ffpoken  of  die  religbn  and  tenets  of 
the  ilohiUas  as  an  argument  for  their  de- 
stnu:tioD.  I  think  he  said,  they  were  of 
some  particular  sect  of  Mussulmen,  the 
sect  i>f  Omar,  and  different  from  Hindoos, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Heoy  Sir,  have  been  persecuted  on  ao* 
codnt  of  their  religion ;  but  that  an  argu- 
ment of  this  kind  snould  be  made  use  of  at 
diis  time  of  day,  to  palliate  the  crime  of 
exterminating  a  nation,  is  a  matter  I  do 
not  understand.  Of  what  conseouence  is 
it  to  the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  war, 
whether  their  tenets  or  their  practice 
differ  from  those  aro«ind  them  ?  Isan^  in- 
deed, sorry  to  hear  such  doctrine  as  the 
justice  of  this  war,  defended  by  a  young 
mao,  who,  from  bis  situation  in  office, 
gives  us  reason  to  dread,  that  on  principles 
like  these,  the  new  go? emment  in  India 
is  to  be  e^ablishedr 

The  whole  of  this  business  is  now  before 
you*  You  are  now  to  decide ;  and  I  call 
upon  you  to  reflect,  that  the  character,  the 
honour,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  nation 
depend  on  your  decision.  I  have  appealed 
to  what  is  odled  the  passions,  that  is,  the 
ind^nation  of  mankind,  against  enormous 
Milt,  against  violence  and  oppression.  It 
baa  been  my  opinion,  that  we  ought,  in 
this  manner,  always  to  feel  with  r^ard  to 
Indian  delinquents*  The.  people  of  Hin- 
dostan  have  a  claim  upon  our  protection, 
upon  our  pity,  and  their  distresses  call 
loudy  for  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors. 
Sixty  thousand  Rdiillas  driven  like  a  herd 
ef  deer  across  the  Gaogeii  from  their  houses 
and  from  their  lands,  to  perish  through 
want  rf  subsistence,  or  depend  on  the 
precarious  bounty  of  nations  with  whom 
fbey  had  no  connexion;  these  circum- 
stances excite  you  t9  take  vengeance  on 
those  who  have  abused  your  authority, 
and  tyranniaed  over  them.  The  Begum 
and  other  womeor  and  the  princes  of  that 
wretdied  nation,  who,  in  yain,  pleaded  for 
rdbf  firom  the  hands  of  your  servants,  call 
upon  you  to  vindicate  your  own  character, 
and  ta  let  the  guilft  fall  upon  those  who 
bare  deserved  it. 

We  ouB^  it  IS  said,  to  be  counsel  for 
Aaptisoner.  If  a  man  b  not  able  to  plead 
)m  own  cause,,  it  is  right  to  allow  him 
eirery  indiiltanc»  and  to  put  i$  in  his 


power  to  bring  forward  a  ftir  state  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  case.  Truth  ,fa  the 
object  at  which  we  wish  to  graspi  and 
every  mode  of  bringing  that  Ssfpre  us  i» 
to  be  attended  to.  My  duty  is,  when  I 
find  great  crimes,  to  state  them,  and  that 
not  merdy  on  my  own  authority,  but  from 
the  accounts  of  those  who  were  eye-wit* 
nesses.  There  is  no  such  delicacy  as  some 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  our  duty 
to  brmg  a  culprit  to  justice.  Mr.  Hasu 
in^  is  the  culprit  of  the  nation.  He  has 
iiminffed  our  orders,  and  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  call  him  to  account.  What* 
ever  may  be  his  services,  they  cannot  be 
pleaded  here :  they  never  can  be  consi- 
dered  as  preventing  his  offences  being  in- 
quired into;  and  if  he  is  euilty,  he  ought 
to  suffer  the  punishment  me  to  them. 

My  right  non.  friend  has  brought  for- 
ward his  accusations  openly  and  boldly. 
He  did  not  basely  slander  Mr.  Hastinss 
when  he  was  notpresent,  and  then  meanly 
hide  himself  bphind  some  pitiful  evasion ; 
but  he  has  come  forward  with  his  charges 
to  his  face,  and  given  him  a  fair  op- 
portunitv  of  cleanng  his  innocence  to 
the  world.  Mn  Hastings  has  declared 
his  wish  to  meet  it  Why,  then,  will  you 
not  suffer  it  to  take  its  regular  course  ?  t 
say  again,  where  is  the  danger  ?  Where 
the  injury  ?  Nothing  but  ^ood  can  result 
from  It  to  your  government  m  India.  Lord 
Cornwallis  has  been  just  sent  out,  with 
powers  greater  than  were  ever  entrusted 
with  any  governor.  By  what  rule  is  he  to 
frame  his  conduct  I  Are  those  which  have 
been  laid  down,  and  are  now  disaoproved 
of  byiAhis  House,  to  regulate  it  ?  Or  is  he 
to  govern  himself  by  the  example  of  Mr.  . 
Hastings,  of  whose  management  this  House 
must,  if  they  acquit  him  on  this  busmess^ 
be  supposed  to  approve  ? 

My  right  hon.  friend  has  singled  out 
this  transaction,  because  it  has  two  fea- 
tures, which  strongly  mark  the  political 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings ;— contempt  of 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  an  entire 
disregard  of  all  pnnciples  of  justice,  mo- 
deration, and  equity.  These  pervade  all 
his  actions,  the  wliole  system  of  his  coa- 
duct,  and  appear  to  have  taken  entire  poa- 
session  of  bis  mind.  This  transaction  witti 
Sujah  Dowlah,  and  this  war  against  the 
Rohillas,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  his  cha* 
racter,  much  bett^  than  any  words  can 
disphy  it.  These  two  characters  are*al<« 
leged  to  be  contained  in  this  charge  yfb^dti 
ia  brought  against  him»  It  remains  for 
yoato  decide.    And  allow  me  again  t^ 
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iDtreat  you  to  reAiember,  that  you  are  not 
pronouncing  merely  on  the  merits  of  an 
mdividua1»  but  you  are  laying  down  a 
tiystem  of  conduct  for  all  future  governors 
in  India.  The  point  is  at  issue.  Your  de- 
cision is  most  serious  and  important.  I 
pray  to  Heaven  it  may  be  such  as  will  do 
you  honour ! 

Mr.  Dundas  confessed  his  readiness  to 
admit,  that  the  animadversions  made  upon 
him  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  were 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood.    He  had  moved  the  resolution 
of  17829  and  he  still  retained  the  senti- 
ments he  then  expressed  concerning  the 
Rohilla  war,  but  he  had  not  at  that  time 
entertained  any  idea  of  subjecting  Mr. 
Hastings  to  a  criminal  proceeding.    He 
had  moved  for  his  tecall  avowedly  on 
grounds  of  expediency,  because  he  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
native  princes  of  India,  and  because  there 
was  thence  reason  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Hastings  could  not  continue  to  hold  the 
government  of  India  with  any  advantage 
fo  the  Company,  or  any  credit  to  Great 
Britain.     He  considered 'it  as  singularly 
unfortunate  for  him  to  have  his  conduct 
in  1782,  mentioned  in  an  invidious  man- 
ner, when  he  could  not  but  recoUect  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
was  the  person  who,  though  a  member  of 
that  House  in  1782»  had  gone  to  the  ge- 
neral court  of  East  India  proprietors,  had 
put  himself  at  theii^  head,  and  Imd  per- 
suaded them  to  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
resolutions  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Many  gentlemen  might  recollect  the  ex- 
traordinary zeal  with  which  the  re<5fell  of 
Mr.  Hastings  had  been  opposed  in  the 
court   of  proprietors,  and  that,  not  on 
the  grounds  of  resisting  the  interference 
of  Parliament,  but  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  great  ability,  justice,  and  salutary 
effects  of  his  administration,  among  those 
who  stood  forth  on  that  occasion.    Mr. 
Anstruther,  at  that  lime  a  member  of  the 
court  of  proprietors,  was  peculiarly  strenu- 
ous ;  and,  together  with  Mr.  Dallas  and 
others,  published  his  speech  for  the  infor- 
mation, of  the  public.     Those  speeches 
Sere  still  extant;  bi|t  the  right  hon.  gen- 
eman,  it  appeared,  had  not  refreshed  his 
memory  by  a  recent  perusad  of  that  which 
he  had  himself  delivered;  if  he  had,  he 
would  there  have  learned,  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's d'isobedience  to  the  vote-  of  that 
House,  had  been  no  crime,   and  instead 
of  being  guilty  of  the  oppression  and  ty- 
ranny he  DOw  imputed  to  wm,  bk  govern- 


ment had  been  mild,  just,  and  upright* 
At  that  time,  many  severe  reflections  iwre 
cast  upon  his  conduct  at  the  general  court. 
Happy  he  was  that  the  same  could  no^  be 
the  case  now.  The  right  hon.  gentlemair 
would  not  surely  complain  of  the  RohHla 
war  there,  and  commend  it  in  another 
place.  Varying,  indeed,  were  the  senti- 
ments among  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  on  certain  East  Indian  topics. 
Respecting  the  Rohilla  war,  the  opmion 
of  his  friends  (Mr.  Grenvilleand  lora  Mol- 
mve),  he  was  free  to  acknowledge,  dif- 
^red  from  the  opinion  he  entertained  upon 
that  subject;  nor«  was  that  the  only  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  them ;  but  their 
sentiments  had  been  uniformly  similar  re- 
specting the  business  before  them,  as  mat- 
ters to  be  decided  on  for  the  future,  and* 
it  was  merely  about  past  transactions  that 
they  did  not  think  alike.  He  next  adverted 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Hafdinge  re- 
specting his  notions  of  public  and  private 
morality,  and  said,  that  though  he  could  not 
but  applaud  the  learned  gentleman's  sen- 
timents on  that  subject,  he  feared  they 
were  merely  theoretical,  and  that  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  proved  that  they  were  - 
not  easily  reducible  to  practice.  State 
policy  was  the  grand  rule  by  which  the 
sovereigns  of  powerful  nations  generally 
governed  their  public  conduct ;  and  upon 
a  reference  to  almost  every  war  com- 
menced between  one  rival  kingdom  and 
another,  il  would  be  found  that  strict  mo- 
rality was  little  adverted  to,  and  only  from 
necessity.  The  war  before  the  last  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  had  been 
be^un  by  our  seizmg  some  French  ships ;  an 
action  which,  if  nicely  scrutinized,  would^ 
he  feared,  not  be  considered  as  remark- 
able for  its  morality.  Thb  policy,  there- 
fore, of  any  great  measure  was  the  grand 
consideration  to  be  adverted  to,  and  unless 
the  meas(Urewas  found  to  be  notoriously  and 
flagrantly  unjust,  the  expediency  of  it  was 
generally  deemed  a  sufficient  justification. 
— Mr.  Dundas  observed,  that  he  stood  in 
a  very  singular  predicament  with  respect 
to  all  transactions  in  India.  Having  taken 
a  public  part  in  that  House  some  years 
since,  as  president  of  the  secret  committee, 
which,  upon  the  spur  of  a  disaster,  had 
been  appointed  originally  to  inquire  into 
the  affiurs  of  the  Gamatic,  but  which  after- 
wards found  it  necessary  to  extend  its  in- 
vestigation,  and  applied  to  the  House  for 
its  proper  powers,  his  opinions  were  known^ 
ana  some  of-  them  recorded  on  the  Jour* 
nals.  •  Hii  sittationi  dierefi)rey  at.  the 
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Board  of  Control  was  somewhat  awkward. 
If  ever  he  should  sanetion  a  measure  re* 
pogoant  to  the  principles  he  had  formerly 
liJd  dowD,  the  House  would  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  his  conduct  was  Justifiable, 
bj  any  new  circumstances  that  might  have 
arisen^  and  if  they  could  not  be  so  justi- 
fied^  would  have  a  right  to  charge  him 
with  ineonsistency.  He  was  prepared, 
however,  to  meet  a  very  rigid  inquisitor 
io  the  person  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  no  doubt  would  compare  and  put  to- 
gether every  part  of  his  conduct  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  as  censurable  as 
possible ;  but  he  comforted  himself  by  re- 
flecting, that  the  time  might  come  when 
even  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  acrimony 
would  be  meliorated,  and  those  principles 
that  be  now  so  violently  reprobated,  be- 
come objects  of  his  compassion,  nay  even 
of  his  panegyric.  For,  however  irritable 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  in  his  poli- 
tical character,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
was  as  easily  pacified  and  reconciled.*- 
Mr.  Dundas  stated,  that  the  RohiUa  war 
was  an  unjustifiable  measure,  but  it  was 
not  naore  so  now  than  it  had  been  nine 
yeara  ago.  Since  the  period  that  it  oc- 
curred, an  act  of  parii&ment  had  been 
paiaed  re-appointing  Mr.  Hastings  go- 
vernor-general of  ^ngal.  The  statute, 
therefore,  might  be  considered  as  a  par- 
liamentary pardon ;  and  unless  some  fresh 
drcomstances  of  an  aggravating  nature 
had  recently  come  to  light,  he  saw  no 
reaaon  for  calling  Mr.  Hastings  to  account 
for  a  transaction  which  the  House  had  so 
many  years  ago,  tacitly  and  by  implication, 
consented  to  pass  over.  He  dwelt  on  the 
essential  services  Mr.  Hastings  had  ren- 
dered his  country,  in  the  latter  periods  of 
the  war,  and' spoke  of  him  as  tne  saviour 
of  India*  He  reminded  the  House,  that  a 
great  variety  of  treaties  with  the  native 
princes  of  India,  had  been  nesociated  bv 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  concluded  under  his 
ausfNcea.  He  appealed,  therefore,  to  the' 
good  sense  of  the  House,  whether  his  im- 
peadiment  might  not  nt  this  time  be  at- 
tended with  consequences  in  India  much 
mere  alarming,  than  any  advantage  which 
could  be  expected  to  result  from  making 
him  an  example  of  parliamentary  ven- 
geance, could  compensate.  As  in  1782, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  members  of  the 
secret  committee  had  an  idea  of  subjecting 
Mr.  HastinffS  to  a  criminal  f)roceeding, 
there  could  be  no  reason  fot  his  adopting 
new  opinions,  in  compliment  to  the  r^ht 
\(ffBk  gentleman  lAko  roov^d  tb^  charge. 
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Mr.  Burke  contended,  that  the  rcsolu-. 
tionsof  1782,  upon  the  Journals,  amply 
justified  him :  if  they  had  not,  he  felt  the 
situation  in  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  conduct  would  have 
placed  him.  He  repelled  the^  argument 
that  Mr.  Hastings's  re-appointment  in 
1780,  was  a  parliamentary  pardon,  and 
appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
man,  whether  Mr.  Hastings  had  pleaded 
that  sort  of  pardon  in  bar  of  any  farther 
proceeding  ?  Had  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  indignant,  and  proudly  angry  at 
what  had  passed  ?  Had  he  not  talked  in 
the  style  of  their  master,  more  than  as  a 
culprit  before  them  ?  Had  he  not  vomited  > 
forth  the  proffered  pardon  in  their  iaces^ 
and  boldly  and  loudly  demanded  reparation 
for  his  injured  honour  ?  The  new  board 
of  control  and  its  members,  bv  rubbing 
against  each  other,  just  as  the  old  Scotch 
proverb  said,  *'  the  pigs  love  b^r  h'gging 
together,''  would  generate  affection,  ana 
become  cordial  friends,  however  adverse 
their  ancient  opinions,  however  hostile 
their  former  political  sentiments.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  pretended  to 
palliate  the  shameful  barbarity  of  extir- 
pating the  Rohillas,  by  arguing,  that  only 
a  part  of  them,  and  those  strangers  and 
intruders,  had  been  removed ;  out  the 
place  where  a  man's  ancestors  had  settled 
and  fixed  their  residence,  became,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  his  home,  and  it  was 
as  great  an  act  of  injustice  to  remove  him 
from  thence,  as  if  it  had  been  his  by  the 
most  remote  and  ancient  possession.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  instanced  this  by  an 
example  from  Ireland,  and  he  would  il- 
lustrate it  by  one  more.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  learned  gentlemen 
would  be  satisfied  by  a  law  for  removing 
every  Scotchman,  and  the  descendants  of 
Scotchmen,  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed — or  whether  he  would  be  inclined 
to  consider  it  in  that  insignificant  light,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  look  upon  the  removal ' 
of  the  unfortunate  Rohillas  beyond  the 
Granges.  He  could  hardly  have  expected 
to  find  such  an  opposition,  and  fix^m  such 
a  quarter,  to  his  motion :  but  he  was  de- 
termined to  persevere  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability ;  and  if  the  motion  were  negatived, 
in  justice  to  himself,  and  to  leave  behind 
him  a  record,  that  neither  motives  of  part^ 
nor  private  "Animosity,  had  governed  his 
conduct,  to  move  the  several  facts  oa 
which  it  was  fo^unded,  as  truisms,  in  se- 
parate resolutions,  that  they  might  remain 
on  die  Joumalsi  fot  his  justification. . 
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...At  half  past  teteii  iu  the  morning  the 
commhtee  divided^  and  the  numbers  were: 
For  the  motion,  67 ;  Against  it,  119. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Artides 
qf  Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings^^Benares 
Charge.'] ,  June  IS.  The  order  of  the  day 
for  fpvckg  into  a  Committee  on  the  Charges 
against  Warren  Hastings,  esa.  having  b«Bn 
read,  the  Speaker  left  the  cnair,  and  Mr. 
St.  Andrew  St.  John  toot^  his  seat  at  the 
table, 

Mr.  Fox  then  rose,  and  began  a  most 
able  and  eloquent  speech  witli  observing, 
that  as  something  like  censure  had  been 
cast  on  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Burke), 
when  the  committee  were  last  assembled, 
iox  having  introduced  a  considerable  deal 
of  nrelimmary  matter,  generally  aUusive 
to  toe  subject  of  the  several  charges,  not 
then  under  immediate  consideration,  but, 
in  his  mind,  extremely  pertinent  and  ex- 
tremely essential,  and  as  he  was  convinced, 
that  if  censure  could  be  at  all  deservedly 
imputed  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  on  such 
an  account,  it  might  with  much  more 
finindation  and  propriety  be  imputed  to 
him,  were  he  to  attempt  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  committee,  with  again  going 
into  the  discussion  of  any  topics  not  im* 
mediately  connected  with  Uie  subject  to 
which  he  meant  that  day  to  call  Uieir 
attention;  he  therefore  woiUd  make  no 
prdiminary  observations  whatever,  but 
proceed  directly  to  the  matter  upon  which 
ne  meant  to  found  the  motion,  which  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  offer  to- the 
committee,  namely,  to  the  third  chaige ; 
to  that  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings  respecting  Benaref .  The  com- 
,  mittee,  he  trusted,  as  well  from  the  pre^ 
liminary  r^arks  and  argumento  of  his 
ri^t  hon.  frjend,  as  from  what  had  passed 
withb  those  walls,  were  so  ^  ^miliar 
with  the  subject  of  all  the  diarges,  that  he 
should  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to  make 
them  perfectly  masters  of  the  foots  to 
which  he  meant  to  draw  their  attention. 
He  would  begin  with  the  year  1770,'  in 
which  Buiwant  Sing,  the  prince,  or  zemin- 
dar of  the  province  of  Benares,  died,  and 
the  presidency  of  Calcutto  interfered, 
through  the  medium  of  ciq[>tam  Harper, 
to  procure  a  confirmation  of  the  succes- 
sion to  his  son,  Cheit  Sing,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  between  that  rajah 
and  the  vizier  nabob  of  Oude,  of  wtom 
he  purdiased,  for  valuable  considerations, 
his  right  and  inheritance  in  his  jwmindary, 
or*  by,  whatever  other  rngsia  it  might  be 


called.  When  Mr.  Hastings  came  over 
as  president  of  the  supreme  council  of 
Calcutta,  he  found  Cheit  Sing  in  posses- 
sion, and  in  1773,  in  the  month  of  October, 
he  was,  by  a  sunnud  granted  to  him  by 
Sujah  Dowlah,  obtained  by  the  instance 
of  3Ir.  Hastings,  acknowledged  zemindar 
of  the  province.  In  1774,  the  governor- 
general  and  council  appointed  by  act  of 
parliament,  obtained  the  sovereignty  para- 
mount of  die  government  of  the  province 
of  Benares ;  and  to  obviate  any  misccm- 
struction  of  the  treaty,  with  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  the  rajah  of  Benares,  Mr.  Has- 
tings himself  proposed  at  the  board,  that 
whatever  provision  might  in  the  said  treaty 
be  made  tor  the  interest  of  the  Company, 
the  same  should  be  <<  without  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  rajah,  or  the 
engagements  actually  subsbting  with 
him.''  On  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty, 
Mr.  Hastings  proposed  a  new  grant  to  be 
conveyed  in  new  instruments  to  the  rajah 
Cheit  Sing,  confi^rring  upon  him  farther 
privileges  ;  and  these  were  the  addition  of 
the  sovereign  right  of  the  Mint,  and  of 
the  right  of  criminal  justice  of  life  and 
death,  Mr.  Hastings  proposing  the  resolu- 
tion for  that  purpose  in  council,  in  which 
were  Uiese  woros,  <<  That  the  perpetual 
and  independent  possession  of  the  zenain- 
dary  of  Benares,  and  its  dependencies,  be 
confirmed  and  guaranteed  to  the  rajah 
Cheit  Sing  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  subject 
only  to  the  annual  payment  of  the  revenue 
hitherto  paid  to  the  late  vizier,  &c  That 
no  other  demand  be  made  on  him,  either 
by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  or  this  govern- 
ment.** This  resolution  clearly  established 
the  independeocy .  of  Cheit  Sin^,  and 
shewed  it  was  die  aim  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
make  him  independent.  Mr.  Fox  also 
r«id  farther,  in  confirmation  of  this,  the 
following  article  of  the  treaty  pr<mosed  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  5th  of  July  1775: 
*•  That  while  the  rajah  shall  continue  fiuth- 
ful  to  these  ^gas^ments,  and  punctual  in 
his  payments,  and  shall  pay  due  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  this  government,  no 
more  demands  shall  be  made  upon  him  of 
any  kind;  nor  on  any  pretence  whatso* 
ever,  shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfisre  with  his  authority,  or  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  his  country.**  Which  article 
washy  the  odier  members  of  the  council 
assented  to. 

The  committee  would,  therefore,.please 
particularly  to  carry  in  their  miod^  that 
Cheit  Sing  had  been  declared  indepttuleDf , 
on  the  ejipresa  hutanoe  of  Mr..  Hasti^gis, 
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tfatt  it  was   actually  stipulated,  that  no 
more  demands  should  he  made  upon  him, 
besides  his  annual  tribute ;  and  that  the 
stipidation  might  be  the  more  clear  and 
intelligibfe,  the  words  *  of  any  kind'  had 
been  added.     And  yet,  shortly  after  the 
deaths  of  sir  Jol^n  Clavering  and  Mr. 
Monson,  Mr.  Hastings,  without  any  pre- 
vious general    communication  with    the 
board,  by  a  minute  of  consultation,  made 
sn  extraordinary  demand  on  the  rajah  of 
fire  ladLs  of  rupees.    Exorbitant,  indeed, 
was  this  demand,  and  incompatible  with 
the  sdpalated  terms  of  the  rajah's  being 
declared  independent  in  1774 !  How  were 
the  words   <  no  more  demands  of   any 
kindy'  to  be  interpreted  ?   And  by  what 
principle  of  construction  was  the  meaning 
of  the  stipulation  to  be  made  to  bear  out 
tlos }   Toe  demand,  however,  was  made, 
snd  the  raj|ah  murmured  at  it,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  [>ermitted  to  pay  it  by 
instalments^  and  with  his  quarteny  pay- 
ments ;  tmt  Mr.  Hastinss  peremptorily  in- 
nted  on  its  being  paid  by  a  certain  day, 
when  it  was  accordingly  paid,  though  on 
the  express  condition  that  the  exaction 
AmM  continue  but  for  one  year,  and 
dMold  not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  same  demand  was 
repeated  a  second  year,  and  after  some 
fraideas  murmuring  and  complaint  on  the 
Dirt  of  the  rajah,  paid;  a  third  year  a 
like  demand  was  noade,  and  in  like  manner 
wtisfcd.     Various  and  extraordinary  arere 
the  circ^^mstances  of  vexation  and  cfespot- 
ioB,  mider  which  these  several  demands 
were  loade,  such  as  a  threat  at  one  time, 
ts  march  the  English  Company's  forces 
Bito  the  province  of  Benares  to  compel 
payment,  &c. 

Mr.  Fox  stated  Mr.  Hastidgs*s  defence 
of  hioDself  against  these  facts,  and  argued 
i^NNi  both  the  charge  and  the  defence 
coDectiTely  and  comparatively.  He  next 
spoke  of  tne  rec)uisition  for  all  the  cavalry 
which  Cfaeit  Sing  could  spare ;  and  ob- 
serviedt  that  general  Claverine  had  by  a 
--  recommended  it  to  tne  rajah  to 

two  thousand.    From  whence  he 
that  Cheit  Sing  was  lefl  at  his 
discreffon  to  keep  up  as  many  as  he  chose, 
and  to  send  that  number  only  which  he 
SfMure.     Mr.   Hastings,    however, 
demanded,  thipueh  his  agent, 
MarUam,  two  thousand,  afterwards 
baadred,  and,  afier  that,  he  lowered 
to  one  thousand.  But  Cheit 
wordy  that  he  had  but  thirteen 
!,  aad  oflbred  only  five  hundred, 
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Mr. 


declaring  that  he  could  spare  no  more,  but  ^ 
at  the  same  time  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
remainder  five  hundred  matchlock  men.  i 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Hastings  said,  in  his  de-  • 
fence,  **  My  patience  was  exhausted  by 
such  repeated  acts  of  contumacy*'— an 
expression  the  absurdity  of  which  mi^ht 
be  unanswerably  exemplified,  by  recapitu- 
lating the  facts  to  which  it  applied.  Mr. 
Hastmcs,  after  stipulating  that  no  more 
demand  of  any  kind  than  the  annual  tribute 
should  be  made  upon  the  rajah,  demanded 
first  five  lacks  of  rupees,  which  were  paid, 
but  with  some  murmuring ;  he  next  de- 
manded five  lacks  more»  which  were  also 
paid,  though  with  some  murmuring;  he 
again  demanded  a  third  five  lacks,  and 
these  again  were.  paid.  He  then  called  for 
two  thousand  cavalry.  Cheit  Sing  sent, 
him  word  he  had  but  Airteen  hundred, 
and  those  distributed' through  his  territo- 
ries;' that  he  could  spare  no  more  than 
500,  and  those  he  should  have.  Would 
ever  mortal  have  construed  such  conduct 
as  this  into  contumacy  but  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  savs,  **  his  patience  was  exhausted 
by  such  repeatea  acts  of  contumacy;" 
and  adds,  that  **  he  determined  to  convert 
them  into  an  advantage  for  the  Company's 
affairs."  ^ 

Upon  this  monstrous  determination, 
Mr.  Fox  reasoned  with  great  warmth  and 
energy,  appealing  to  the  committee  whe- 
ther th^  ever  before  heard  of  such  an  idea 
as  punisning  men,  not  for  the  great  end  of 
all  punishment,  example,  but— >in  order  to 
convert  it  into  an  advantage  for  his  em- 
ployers. Mr.  Fox  put  this  ^  in  various 
strong  points  of  view,  and  having  here  im- 
pressed the  several  facts  he  had  stated 
very  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee, proceeded  to  mention  Mr.  Has- 
tings's determination  to  levy  a  fine  of  forty 
or  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  upon  Cheit  Sing 
for  the  imputed  contumacy,  and  his 
journey  to  Benares  for  that  purpose.  He 
spoke  of  his  conduct  on  his  arriviEil  in  terms 
of  severe  reprobation,  declaring,  that  his 
language  and  conduct  to  the  rajah,  was 
rude  and  insolent  in  the  extreme*  Soon 
after  his  arrivd  he  caused  Cheit  Sine  to 
be  put  under  an  arrest  in  his  own  palace, 
an  instance  of  unparalleled  indignity ;  for 
what  would  be  tnought  of  any  tributary 
prince  in  Europe  being  arrested  in  his 
palace  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign  para- 
mount i  Would  not  his  authority  be  lost 
for  ever  ?  This  whole  proceeding  provoked 
Mr.  Fox's  execration :  he  condemned  and 
denied  the  right  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  levy. 
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and  fine ;  and  contended  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  such  an  unwarrantable 
stretch  of  power>  since  the  conditions  of 
the  stipulation  had  been  all  complied  with, 
the  rajah  having  contiuued  faithful  in  his 
engagements  and  punctual  in  his  pay- 
mentSy  and  having  paid  due  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  the  British  government 
He  ridiculed  the  three  rights  to  fine  the 
subordinate  princes  that  Mr.  Hastings  had, 
in  his  defence,  laid  claim  to.  The  first  of 
tliese  wasy  he  said,  the  right  derived  from 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah  of  finins  in  case  the  Mint 
was  abused ;  the  second  was  that*  of  im- 
posing a  fine  for  investing,  upon  eveify 
new  possession  of  the  zemmdary.  This, 
Mr.  Vox  observed,  was  a  miserable  cavil, 
and  a  gross  perversion  of  the  word  *  fine/ 
since  nothins  was  more  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent than  the  meaning  of  it  in  the  two 
senses  here  mentioned.  And  the  third  right 
wa8»  he  declared,  still  more  extraordinary. 
In  1764',  Bulwant  Sins,  father  of  Cheit 
Sing  departed  firom  his  loyalty^  and  joined 
Meer  «Taffier  and  the  English,  against 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  when  the  Tatter,  as  Mr. 
Hastings  stated  in  his  defence,  *^  would 

frobably  have  fined  him,''  had  not  the 
Inglish  protected  him  and  prevented  it. 
Mr.  Fox  diverted  himself  for  some  time 
with  the  idea  of  wHkt  Sujah  ul  Dowlah 
would  probably  have  done,  had  not  the 
English  prevented  him.  He  pressed  also 
iipon  the  Committee  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  according  to  the  insti- 
tutes of  Jengheez  Khawn  or  Tamerlane, 
the  riffhts  of  the  subject  are  nothing, 
while  3ie  power  of  the  sovereign  is  every 
thing,  and  ur^  the  injustice  of  such  a 
despotic  ^  maxim  with  great  energy.  He 
next  took  notice  of  the  inordinate  vanity 
and  presumption  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  say- 
ing, that  if  Cheit  Sing  was  a  great  prince, 
he  as  his  sovereign  was  a  great  kins.  In 
order  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  this, lie  put 
the  case  thus :  suppose  that  the  emperor 
of  Germany  were  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  or  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  he  were  to  tell 
either  of  them,  **  if  you  are  a  great 
Elector,  I  am  a  great  Emperor.''  Having 
pushed  the  ridicule  to  some  extent,  he  re- 
turned to  his  narrative  of  what  haid  hap- 
pened at  Benares,  and  stated  all  the  facts 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Raj^h,  subse- 
quent to  his  having  been  put  under  an 
arrest,  to  the  massacre  of  the  British,  and 
the  escape  of  Cheit  Sing. 

Mr.  Fox,  afler  having  gone  throueh  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  proceeded  to  take  no* 


tice  of  the  fourth  aqd  fiflh  articles  of  the 
charse,  which  he  said  he  should  speak  to 
shortly,  consideriqg  them  rather  as  mat- 
ters of  aggravation,  superadded  to  the 
treatment  of  Cheit  Sing,  than  as  charges 
of  much  importance  themselves.  He  then  ■ 
stated  all  the  circumstances  that  took 
place  at  the  castle  of  Bid^igur,  and  of  the 
mducements  to  plunder,  held  out  by  Mr. 
Hastings  to  the  soldiery,  descanting  ou 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a 
practice ;  a  doctrine  for  which  he  declared 
he  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self, who  some  years  before  had  written  a 
dedaration,  that  **  the  very  idea  of  prize- 
money  suggested  to  his  retnembrance  the 
former  disorders  which  arose  in  their  army 
from  that  source,  and  had  almost  proved 
fiital  to  it  Of  this  circumstance  vou  must 
be  sufficiently  apprized,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  discouraging  every  expectaUon  of 
this  kind  amongst  the  troops,  it  is  to  be 
avoided  like  poison,  drc."  Having  thus 
proved  how  very  contradictorily  Mr^ 
Hastings  had  behaved  in  that  respect,  he 
mentioned  the  strange  sort  of  iSSdaTita 
and  depositions  that  were  made  for  the 

Jmrpose  of  imputing  suspicions  of  dis- 
oyalty  and  designs  to  rebel  to  Cheit  Siog. 
One  of  these  from  a  person  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  ruin  of  the  Rajah,  he  read,  to 
show  the  House  that  almost  all  the  alle« 
cations  it  contained  were  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence only. 

Mr.  Fox  came  at  last  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  articles,  and  stated  the  appointment 
of  Derbeee  Sing  to  act  as  representative 
of  the  abdicated  Rajah,  and  his  being  soon 
{^flerwards  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  administration 
of  affiiirs  given  to  Jagher  Deo  Seo,  who 
levied  and  collected  the  revenue  with  ex- 
traordinary severity,  to  the  great  oppres- 
sion of  the  natives.  He  {uso  read  the 
celebrated  letter  to  the  Council  at  Cal- 
cutta, from  Mr.  Hasting  at  Lucknow, 
which  was  deemed  so  disgraceful  to  the 
British  government ;  and  ne  appealed  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  committee,  if  it 
was  to  be  wondered  at  that  Jaffher  Deo 
Seo  should  be  rigorous  in  his  colTection  of 
the  revenue,  when  it  was  considered  what 
an  example  Mr.  Hastings  had  held  out  to 
him.  ... 

Afler  ^  havine  circumstantially  gone 
through  *the  whole,  and  applied  a  gre%t 
deal  of  reasoning  as  he  proceeded,  in  order 
to  elucidate  ana  enforce  the  criminality  of 
the  facts,  he  at  length  appealed  to  the 
honour  and  justice  of  the  House,  to  de« 
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dde  by  their  vote  o(  that  evening,  whether 
they  chose  to  be  considered  as  -the 
avengers  of  those  oppressed  by  Mr.  Has- 
tii^  or  his  accomplices  ?  Thiere  was,  he 
declared,  no  alternative.  They  must 
dther  appear  as  the  one  or  as  the  other. 
He  recollected  the  lansuage  that  had 
been  held  in  1782,  when  that  code  of  laws, 

the  Resolutions,  were  voted,  and  when  it 
had  been  well  said  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Dundas),  that 
Mr.  Hastings  scarcely  ever  left  the  walls 
of  Calcutta,  that  his  steps  were  not  fol- 
lowed with  the  deposition  of  some  prince, 
the  desertion  of  some  ally,  or  the  depopu- 
lation of  some  cowitry.  How  oddly,  then, 
most  have  sounded  in  his  ears,  the  argu* 
meats  to  justification  of  the  Rohilla  war, 
that  had  mtely  come  from  the  bench  on 
which  the  learned  gentleman  sat-=-argu- 
ments  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
▼Dice  of  the  directors  and  proprietors  of 
old,  defending  those  servants  who  had  dis- 
obeyed their  orders,  and  disgraced  the 
British  character  bv  their  rapine  and  in- 
justice, but  had  taken  care  to  make  the 
Company  sharers  in  the  spoil,  by  remit- 
ting nome  the  produce  of  their  plunder  in 
investments,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  divi- 
dend to  the  proprietors. 

There  had  beeoy  he  acknowledged, 
toioething  like  a  colour  for  the  vote  the 
conraiittee  had  come  to  respecting  the 
Rohilla  war ;  the  extreme  distance  of  the 
time  at  which  it  happened,  the  little  in- 
fonnatioD  the  House  had  of  it  till  of  late, 
the  alleged  '  important  services  of  Mr. 
Hastings  since,  (though  he  maintained 
that  they  were  neither  meritorious  nor 
services^,  and  other  oiuses  and  justifica- 
tions ;  but  there  were  none  sucn  to  be 
urged  against  voting  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  facts  were  all  of  them  undeni- 
able, and  they  were  atrocious,  and  they 
were  important;  so  much  so,  that  upon 
the  vote  of  that  nieht,  would,  in  his  mind, 
the  &te  of  Bengal  depend.  Happy  was 
it  for  them  that  they  could  plead  igno- 
rance of  East  India  a&irs  for  so  long  a 
period.  It  was  the  best  salvo  for  their 
Wours,  and  could  be  advanced  with  con- 
fidence as  an  argument,  that  the  indivi- 
doal  servants  of  the  Company  alone  had 
he&i  guOty  of  all  the  enormities  that  had 
disgr^edand  disgusted  Indostan ;  but  that 
^1^  had  neither  participated  in  the  guilt, 
nor  approved  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  haa  beea  carried  on.  The  facts  had 
now  been  brought  before  them,  and.  that 
in  so  able,  so  deari  so  comprehensive  and 
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intelligible  a  point  of  view,  that  they  had 
no  longer  their  former  plea  to  fiv  to  for  an 
excuse.    They  must  do  something ;  and 
they  might  rejoice  that  the  happy  hour 
was  arrived  when  they  might  make  the  dis- 
tinction manifest  to  all  the  world,  between 
the  enormities  committed  by  individuals, 
and  the  sense  of  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  to  the  system  under  which  those* 
enormities  have  been  committed.     From 
their  vote    that    night,   France  and  all 
Europe  would  learn  what  the  system  of 
government  ^was  that  they  chose  to  be 
carried  on  in«India,  and  it  would  be  proved 
whether  they  determined,  upon  sufficient 
proof  of  his  guilt,  to  reprobate  oppression 
and  punish   the    oppressor.     He   never 
would  be  the  advocate  of  despotism,  but 
he  had,  he  said,   oflen  heard  it  argued, 
that  the  happiness  of  a  people  was  secure, 
where  thiP  despot's  mmd   was  virtuous. 
He  never  had  heard  it  contended,  that  the 
most  despotic  had  a  riglit  to  use  his  power 
for  the  misery  of  those  under  him,  and  not 
for  their  happiness.     He  thanked  his  right 
hon.  friend,  therefore,  for  having  brought 
the  Charges  forward.    In  one  §hape  or 
other,  they  must  have  been  subjected  to 
discussion ;  and  let  the  House  in  general 
decide  as  they  thought  proper,  what  had  - 
passed    would   prove,  .  that    there    were 
Englishmen  who  did  not  avow  those  prin- 
ciples which  had  originated  in  the  corrupt 
heart  of  a  most  corrupt  individual;  but 
that  they  set  their  faces  against  them,  and 
execrated  the  conduct,  which  had  been 
marked  with  the  most  gross  oppression, 
inhumanity  and  injustice.    Nor  was  it  in 
his  mind,  Mr.  Fox  said,  enough  that  the 
House    should    content  itself    with    the 
punishment  of  an  oppressor,  it  ought  also 
to  make  atonement  to  the  oppressed;    He 
heartily  wished,  therefore,  that  all  that 
had  been  taken  from  individuals  could  be 
restored ;  but  as  that,  necessarily,  could 
npt  be  proceeded  upon  just  at  present,  he 
should,  till  an  opportunity  offered,  content 
himself  with  singling  out  an  ofiender  for 
justice. 

Mr.  Fox  emphatically  repeated,  that 
they  must  appear  either  as  the  avengers 
of  the  oppressed,  or  the  accomplices  of 
their  oppressor.  He  hoped  they  would 
not  confess  themselves  the  accomplices  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  but  would  assume  the  nobler 
character.  He  added  an  infinite  number 
of  warm  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
mittee, ana  before  he  sat  down,  moved, 
^*  That  this  committee,  having  considered 
the  third  Article  of  Charge  of  High  Crimes 
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and  Miiddmeaiiom  against  Warren  Hat- 
titifft,  esq.  late  gOTernor-general  of  Bengal, 
and  examined  evidence  thereupon,  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  ground  for  impeach- 
ia^  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  of 
High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  upon 
the  matter  of  the  said  Article." 

Mr.  Francis  remarked,  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  the  very  beginnning  of  his  defence 
upon  this  article,  bad  endeavoured  to  diift 
the  blame  from  himself,  and  to  cast  it  al- 
together upon  him,  as  the  only  survivor  of 
his  opponents  in  council.  In  order  to 
dear  nimself  from  this  imlmtation,  he 
b^ged  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for 
arfew  minutes ;  not  doubting  but  that  he 
should  be  able  to  exculpate  himself  to 
their  satisfaction,  though  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  provinff  him  to  be 
criminal,  would  not  a<xmit  Mr.  Hastings. 
Having  said  tliis,  Mr.  rrancis  proceeded 
to  prove,  by  reference  to  a  variety  of  mi- 
nutes, Uiat  he  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
making  any  such  demand  upon  Cheit  Sing 
as  had  been  made,  from  a  disbelief  that 
ihe  right  to  make  it  existed  under  the 
particular  drcumstances  of  the  case.  He 
read  several  di&rent  papers  ra  support  of 
bis  argument,  and  quoted  the  solemn  in- 
Tocation  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the 
God  of  truth,  in  the  exordium  of  his  nar- 
rative of  the  4iffiur  of  Cheit  Sing,  accom- 
panied with  a  declaration,  that  he  had 
conscientiously  stated  every  transaction. 
Afier  such  an  appeal,  Mr.  Francis  said, 
be  would  not  impute  to  Mr.  Hastings  a 
wilful  intention  to  omit  any  thing.  In- 
deed hovv^  could  be  ?  as  he  could  not  look 
Into  his  heart ;  but  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  omitted  to 
state,  that  he  received  a  present  of  two 
lacks  of  rupees,  (or  20,000/.)  from  Cheit 
Sing,  even  while  the  demands  of  aids  were 
in  agitation,  so  that  when  he  was  claiming 
money  for  the  Company,  he  was  com- 

Sunding   with  the   rajah   for    himself, 
r.  Francis  concluded  by  seconding  the 
motion. 

Mr.'Nichotts  said,  that  ffuided  by  the 
coolest  impartiality,  .he  had  no  hesitation 
to  pronounce  Mr.  Hastings  innocent,  un- 
less Cheit  Sing  could  be  proved  to  be  an 
independent  sovereign  prince.  He  should 
not  attempt  to  addresaJiimsdf  tothe  pas- 
sions of  people,  but  he  would  speak  to 
the  common  sense  and  reason  of  the 
House.  In  the  first  place,  he  lamented 
the  situation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  being 
obliged  to  stand  the  butt  of  a  British  tri- 
bunal inquiring  into  bis  conduct  m  an 


Asiatic  governor ;  for  the  sentiments  of  an 
Englishipan  were  not  likely  to  put  tb« 
most  favourable  constructiion  on  actions, 
which  his  situation  rendered  him  absoluteljr 
incapable  of  jud(B^ng  upon  correctly.  Mr« 
Nicnolls  went  mto  -tne  question  of  the 
connexion  between  Cheit  Sin^  and  the 
Company,  and  contended,  that  if  he  were 
a  aemindar  or  tributary  to  the  Company, 
then  they  had  a  right  to  call  upon  him  for 
aid  in  cases  of  emergency,  ana  to  fine,  or 
otherwise  punish  him  in  case  of  reftiaal. 
It  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  absur* 
dity  to  suppose,  that  such  a  power  as  this 
did  not  exist  in  a  sovere%n,  whoae  reye- 
nues  were*  almost  wholly  drawn  from  the 
lahd,  which  was  the  case  of  all  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Indiat  except  lately  that  custom 
and  excise  duties  liad  been  introduced  bito 
Bengal,  because  that  would  be  laying  it 
down  as  a  princi{^e  that  the  revenues  could 
not  be  increased  on  an^sudden  emergency* 
the  consequence  of  wmchmust  be,  that  the 
empire  would  necessarily  sink  under  the 
first  shock ;  for,  having  no  resource  for  a 
war  establishment,  she  could  not  procure 
the  means  of  her  own  protection. .  If  he 
were  a  tributary  prince,  and  subject  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal,  then  any  expression 
of  a  backwardness  to  comply  with  tne  order 
of  his  master,  ought  to  be  punished  in  tt 
very  severe  and  summary  way ;  for  anarbi*' 
trary  government  like  that  of  Bengal  cool^ 
not  suffisr  any  resistance  to  its  authority 
without  incurring  great  danger.  Such  a 
government  was  uways  weak,  and  could 
only  be  supported  on  the  reputation  of  ita 
power,  which  would  be  e£Bsctually  de- 
stroyed by  suiiering  anj  resistance  to  be 
maae  to  it  with  impunity.  To  illustrate 
this,  he  drew  a  oarallel  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  Oriental  constitutions.  la 
the  former,  the  government  was  strong, 
and  could  indulge  its  subjects  in  the  liber- 
ties of  opposing  its  measures;  which  the 
latter  could  not  with  safety  do.  This  he 
instanced  in  the  case  of  that  House  ad- 
mitting to  the  bar  counsel  and  #vidence 
against  a  bill  depending,  which  if  the  so- 
vereign of  an  arbitrary  copntry  should  do, 
he  would  lose  his  autnority.  As  for  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastinss  in  Benares,  if  it 
had  bcilen  blamable  as  Uie  gentlemen  over 
the  way  had  stated  it,  why  did  they  not 
prove  It  to  be  so  by  the  evidence  of  ACr. 
Markbany,  whom  diey  miaht  have  ex« 
amined  when  at  the  bar^  and  who  was  re- 
sident at  Benares  during  the  whole  of  the 
timet  Their  havtnff  omitted  to  examine 
evidMioe  which  wtwM  have  been  able  to 
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hare  proved  their  case,  if  it  had  been  true, 
was,  11  point  of  law,  sufficient  ground,  for 
an  assonption  that  it  was  false.  Were  the 
House  prepared  to  my  that  Che  zemindars 
were  not  bound  to  answer  the  extraoirdi* 
naiy  demands  of  the  public  defence?  Was 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  prepared 
to  say  so  ?  Why,  then,  did  he  not,  when 
he  fint  had  an  account  of  Mr.  Hastings 
bavmg  made  the  demand,  inomediately 
put  a  stop  to  it  ?  It  would  be  more  &ir  *  to 
impeach  the  noble  lord,  than  to  impeach 
Mr.  Hastings,  though  he  wished  QOt  to 
ioipeach  either,  being  convinced  that  both 
had  done  their  duty,  and  acted  very  pro- 


Ir.  Pin  said,  that  he  had  given  the 
strictest  attention  in  his  power  to  every 
thing  that  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  not  only  because  he  looked  upon 
the  subject  as  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, from  its  invdving  in  a  great  de- 
gree, both  the  honour  and  dignity  of  tlie 
oritish  House  of  Commons,  and  also  the 
general  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  but 
because  he  bad  heard  from  all  parts  of  the 
House,  many  arguments  and  doctrines  to 
which  he  found  himself  indispensably 
beaod  to  express  his  dissent.  He  could 
not  but  lament,  that  bis  du^y  peremptorily 
prevented  him  from  doing  what  his  incli- 
nation otherwise  led  him  to,  which  was  to 
absent  himself' entirely  from  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  present  occasion ; 
for  he  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  ai^d  un- 
easiness in  being  obliged  to  determme  on 
judicial  questions,  the  merits  of  which  were 
so  closely  connected  with  Indian  principles 
and  habits;  and  that  under  the  insur*' 
mountable  impression  of  sentiments  and 
feelings  imbibed  and  matured  under,  the 
British  constitution.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, to  this  difficulty  had  been  his  endea«> 
vours  to  make  himself  perfect  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  case,  and  although,  from 
his  other  avocations,  he  was,  perhaps,  le^i 
at  liberty  to  dedicate  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  study  of  it,  than 
most  other  gentlemen  in  that  House,  yet 
he  could  venture  to  say,  that  he  had,  by 
a  most  laborious  investigation,  been  able 
to  form  such  a  final  and  settled  opinion 
ooneeming  it,  as  had  completely  satisfied 
him  of  the  vote  which,  in  his  conscience, 
hewas  bound  to  give. 

He  should  state  to  the  committee,  in  as 
{dam  and  concise  a  manner  as  he  possiUy 
ccMdd,  die  wlude  of  the  premises  that 
operated  on  his  mind  in  foraainp^  his  con- 
oosiMii  and  thk  be  should  do  wuhout  any 


restraint  from  the  apprehension  that  his 
arguments  might  be  used  or  perrerted  to 
a  different  result  than  what  he  intended ; 
for  he  thought  if  diere  was  any  one  sub- 
ject on  which  a  member  of  tbat.Hbuse 
was  bound  to  use  less  disguibo,  and  to 
speak,  out  more  plainly  than  on  another,  it 
was  on  such  a  subject  as  that  then  undef 
discussion—where  there  ought  to  be  no 
object  in  view  but  the  honour  of  Parlia* 
ment,  and  the  ends  of  substantial  justice. 
He  should,  therefore,  take  oare  to  avoid 
entering  into  the  business  with  that  sort  of 
ten>per  and  spirit  which  soase  gentlemen 
seemed  to  be  influenced  by,  and  shoukl 
pjarticularly  guard  against  any  impression 
similar  Co  that  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  been  so  desirous  of  making  on  the 
House,  in  a  manner  which  he  thought,  of 
all  others,  the  most  unfair  and  most  incon- 
sistent with  ever^  principle  of  law  and 
justice — by  torturmg  the  words  and  argu- 
ments of  a  man  standing  on  his  defence, 
and  drawing  from  them  inferences  of  mo- 
tives and  of  principles  calculated  to  fix 
npon  him  a  degree  of  guilt  which  even  the 
cbarffes  themselves  did  not  impu^.  He 
should  not  suffer  such  means  to  bias  him 
in  voting  a  censure  where  he  did  not  think 
censure  was  merited ;  nor  should  he  sufier 
his  indignation  at  such  unjustifiable  con- 
duct, so  fSur  to  get  the  better  of  him,  as  to 
make  him  refuse  such  a  vote,  where  he 
thought  he  was  in  conscience  bound  to 
give  it. 

He  said  he  should  first  begin  by  stating 
to  the  House  his  general  opinion  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  zemindars^  of  India,  and 
the  degree  of  subjection  under  which  they 
lay  with  respect  to  their  superior  lorda. 
He  had  made  every  research  in  his  power 
into  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  as  far  aa 
it  was  possible  to  ascertain  here  in  England 
a  question  of  Indian  politics,  liable  even 
there  to  great  uncertainty  and  variety -of 
interpretation,  he  hoped  he  had  been  sue* 
cessful.  Mr.  Pitt  now  went  into  the  ge<k 
neral  doctrine  of  subordinate  principalities, 
pointm^  out  the  nature  and  extent  oi  their 
subjection  to  the  superior  state,  and  the 
necessary  dependence  they  must  in  all 
cases  be  liable  to.  It  had  been  a  subject 
of  many  different  opinions  what  was  the  true 
tenure  under  which  the  zemindars  of  the 
empire  of  Hindostan  held  ^eir  possessions. 
Some  had  supposed  them  the  real  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  while  others  looked 
upon  them  as  mere  trustees  for  the  supe- 
rior lord,  and  entitled  to  no  part  of  the  pro* 
dw^  or  value  of  the  lands,  except,  such -as 
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were  allotted  to  there  for  their  subsistence. 
Some  had  conceived  them  to  be  possessed 
.ofoulyalife  estate,  and  to  be  the  mere 
ch^nels  or  vehicles  of  the  revenue ;  whilst 
others  contended  that  their  interest  was 
hereditary.  It  was,  however,  of  very  little 
consequence  to  the  conclusion  which  he 
meant  to  draw,  what  was  the  express  na- 
ture of  their  tenure:  it  was  enough  for 
him  that  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  from  a  number  of  special  circum- 
stances, become  liable  to  demands  for 
certain  extraordinary  aids  in  case  of  ex- 
traordinary emergencies.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  suppose  the  existence  of  any  state 
which  had  no  provision  made  for  extraor- 
dinary resources  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
dangers — the  most  common,  because  the 
•most  obvious  mode  of  procuring  this  ex- 
traordinary resource,  had,  in  the  earliest 
pwiods  of  the  feudal  institutions,  been  by 
-calling  on  the  several  vassals  of  the  state 
-for  their  personal  service  in  arms.  This 
right  was  a  fundamental  maxim  in  every 
government,  and  one  to  which  no  indivi- 
dual could  possibly  object,  because  it  was 
by  therioint  power  of  the  whole  aggregate 
body  aliine,  that  the  person  and  property 
of  the  individual  could  be  protected;  and 
it  would  be  a  treieisoQ  against  itself,  in  any 
state,  to  exclude  a  principle  so  obviously 
necessary  to  its  very  .existence.  Those 
l)er6onal  services  of  the  tenants  of  lands 
became,  in  time,  almost  universally  com- 
mutable  for  money,  which  was  found  better 
to  answer  the  exigencies  of  government, 
and  the  convenience  of  individuals ;  from 
hence  the  principle  which  had  formerly 
applied  to'  the  persons,  extended  to  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  each  was  con- 
sidered as  bouna  to  contribute  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits  which  he  derived  n^om 
his  political  capacity,  as  a  member  of  a 
regular  community,  that  is,  in  the  propor- 
tion to  the  possessions  which  he  held  under 
it.  He  instanced  this  from  the  policy  of 
the  original  feqdal  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  of  England,  in  the 
case  of  sudden  danger,  when,  over  and 
tobove  the  stated  rents  and  services  re- 
served to  the  Crown,  there  was  a  right 
to  call  upon  the  tenants  for  particular  and 
extraordinary  service,  either  of  a  personal 
or  pecuniary  nature^and  from  such  de- 
mands even  the  counties  palatine  were  not 
exempted,  although  the  proprietors  had 
the  exercise  of  every  species  of  internal 
jurisdiction  within  them,  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  any  of  the  Indian  seroindars. 
*    He  then  applied  his  argument  more 


particularly  to  the  empire  of  tiindostaD» 
where,  he  said,  the  same  policy  had  been 
adopted  and  practised ;  and  to  prove  that 
it  was  so,  he  ^ave  several  examples  from 
the  recent  history  of  that  country,  and 
particularly  that  of  Coesim  Ally  Khao» 
who,  as  was  stated  in  one  of  the  charges, 
had  received  in  presents  from  his  several 
vassals  above  one  million  and  a  half  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
expense  of  his  military  operations;  and 
these  presents,  he  said,  were,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  similar  to  the  benevolences  for- 
merly known  in  the  politics  of  this  coun- 
try, whidi  benevolences  were  literally  the 
commutations  of  the  military  vassals  for 
their  personal  services.  Even  this  very 
Cheit  Sing  had  been  made  to  contribute 
to  his  former  lord,  Sujah  Dowlah,  a  con- 
siderable assistance  both  in  men  and 
money  towards  the  Rohilla  expedition.  If 
he  were  to  recur  to  the  written  laws  of  the 
Indian  legislators,  he  should  find  himself 
at  a  loss  from  want  of  sufficient  acouaint- 
ance  on  the  subject ;  but  as  fiiir  as  ne  was 
informed,  he  could  quote  the  laws  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  monarchs  ai 
Hindostan,  the  emperor  Ackbar,  who  in 
his  grants  to  his  zemindars,  although  he 
gave  them  great  indulffenc^s,  add  ex« 
pressly  exempted  them  trom  the  payment 
of  any  subsidies  beyond  their  stated  rents, 
yet  his  arrangement  was  evidently  calcu- 
lated with  a  view  to  securing  a  military 
force  by  the  personid  service  of  those  very 
zemindars  and  their  subjects,  in  case  of 
any  national  and  public  necessity.  Mr. 
Pitt  avowed  it  to  be  his  firm  conviction, 
that  the  zemindars  of  India  are  bound  on 
all  occasions  of  great  emergency  to  con* 
tribute  in  a  proportion  suitable  to  their 
own  ability  and  the  exigency  of  the  public 
The  next  question,  then,  to  be  considered 
was,  whether  any  particular  stipulations  had 
been  made  in  favour  of  Cheit  Sing,  which 
ought  to  exempt  him  from  the  general 
duty  incumbent  on  all  other  tributaries  to 
the  Indian  sovereigns.  The  method  whidi 
he  should  take  in  pursuing  this  inmiiry 
would  be,  by  recurring  to  the  oriffinfld  ac- 
quisition of  the  zemindary  by  Buhrant 
Sing,  the  father  of  Cheit  Sing,  which  was 
by  the  appointment  of  Sujah  Dowlah, 
nabob  of  Oude,  and  vizier  of  the  empire. 
Under  this  appointment  there  had  been 
ian  annual  rent  reserved  to  the  nabob,  but, 
besides  this  annual  rent,  extraordinary  aids 
had  been  furnished  to  him  as  lord  para« 
mount,  on  extraordinary  occariims*  On 
the  death  of  Buhrant  Siog»  his  son  Cheit 
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Sing  wtfy  by  tbe  mediation  of  the  Com- 
poi^i  admitted  to  the  succession,  with  an 
additioD,  howeyer,  of  two  lacks  of  rupees 
to  bis  annual  tribute,  and  a  fine  of  several 
Ucb  paid  at  the  time.  Afterwards  the 
sovereignty  of  Benares  was  surrendered 
to  the  Company,  who,  by  such  surrender, 
became  possessed  of  e?ery  right  which  the 
nabob  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  country, 
and  every  degree  of  authority  which  he 
possessed  over  the  zemindars.  Among 
those  rights  and  authorities  was  that  of 
calling  in  cases  of  emergency  for  assistance 
ofer  and  above  tbe  amount  of  his  stipulated 
andregulsn*  annual  payments,  which  as- 
sistance was  either  to  be  in  money  or  rai« 
Jitaiy  force.  This  right  had  already  been 
exercised  and  acquiesced  in,  and  was  in- 
dispotably  transferred  among  the  rest  to 
the  Company.  It  was  contended  by  the' 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that,  in  the  several 
patents  or  grants  by  which  the  zemindary 
was  conveyed  to  Cheit  Sing  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  by  which  he  was  invested  with 
the  several  royalties  of  a  mint,  and  the 
right  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  there  was  a 
coosplete  renunciation  of  every  claim  upon 
him  in  future,  for  any  thing  whatsoever 
except  his  stipulated  and  specified  rent. 
In  order  to  make  this  appear,  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  had  quoted,  the  words  of 
several  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  Bengal,  concerning 
the  investiture  and  establishment  of  Cheit 
Sing  in  the  office  of  zemindar.  The  right 
hoD.  gentleman  had  there  found,  in  more 
than  one  place,  the  word  independent;' 
of  which  he  had  made  a  great  use,  for  the 
^rpose  of  proving  that  the  rajah,  Cheit 
oing,  was,  m  fact,  completely  and  totally 
independent  But  this  word  which  he  had 
so  used,  neither  could,  nor  in  justice  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  situation  into  which 
Cheit  Sing  hod  been  put  by  the  Company. 
The  word  « independent'  had  been  used  by 
the  governor  and  council  in  several  dif- 
ferent meanings,  and  the  meaning  in  which 
it  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Hastings,  was 
one  which  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  given  three  different 
opinions  on  so  many  different  occasions  in 
inttters  relating  to  the  province  of  Be- 
5W«.  He  had,  on  the  death  of  Sujah 
^JowWi,  proposed  to  the  council  to  renew 
theaHiaDce  which  subsisted  between  that 
"*QWch  and  the  Company  with  Asoph  ul 
P^^Ui,  his  successor,  or  rather  had  given 
ttst  his  opinion  that  the  ancient  treaty 
^  subsisted  in  force  as  to  the  son,  in  like 
:  as  it  had  before  subsisted  with  re- 


spect to  the  father.  In  this  he  was  over* 
ruled,  and  the  opinion  of  an  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Francis^  prevailed  against  him. 
His  opinion  was,  tibat  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty  with  Sujah  Dowlah  had  determined 
by  bis  death,  and  that  the  Company  ought 
not  to  renew  their  alliance  with  the  court 
of  Oude,  except  for  a  consideration  to  be 
made  by  the  new  nabob.  This  considera- 
tion being  determined  by  the  council  to 
be  the  sovereignty  of  Benares,  and  being 
agreed  upon  by  the  nabob,  Mr.  Hastltags 
proposed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  re- 
sign to  the  zemindar  himself  the  entire 
and  complete  sovereiffnty,  and  so  render 
him  wholly  and  absolutely  independent: 
that  is,  to  change  his  situation  from  that 
of  a  zemindar,  or  tributary,  and  give  him 
a  perfect,  unqualified,  and  uncontrolled 
authority.  In  this  the  opposition  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Francis j  was  also 
successful,  and  it  was  determined,  on  his 
suggestion,  that  the  rajah  Cheit  Sing 
should  still  be  kept  in  a  state  of  vassal- 
age, or,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  depeodence^ 
under  the  Company.  What  then  was  the 
purport  of  the  instrument  by  whiclv  the 
zemindary  was  confirmed  by  the  Company 
to  Cheit  Sing? — it  was,  **  that  he  should 
hold  it  as  an  hereditary  possession,  paying 
only  a  certain  stipulated  annual  sum  out 
of  the  revenues  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
pany ;"  that  is,  that  the  aimoal  and  stated 
payments  should  never  be  raised,  as  h^ 
been  done  by  the  nabob  on  his  accession 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  that  no 
fine  should  be  exacted  from  his  successor, 
as  was  the  case  oh  his  coming  into  pos« 
session.  There  was,  in  the  whole  of  the 
insruments,  no  renunciation  in  express 
terms  of  that  which  was  too  essential  and 
indispensable  a  right  of  sovereignty  to  be 
either  construed  away  bv  implication  or 
defeated  by  any  thing  short  of  the  most 
explicit  renunciation,  the  right  of  demand- 
ing aid  in  war,  or  any  such  great  emer- 
gency; but,  on  the  contrary,  this  very 
right  was,  in  a  great  measure,  recognized 
by  the  terms  of  the  grant;  for  it  expressly 
grants  the  coutitrv  to  the  zemindar,  on  the 
condition  that  if  he  yields  a  fit  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  the  Company  as  his 
.superiors  and  sovereigns,  then  he  shall 
hold  the  territory  for  the  annual  sum  men- 
tioned in  the  deed.  What  was  the  con- 
struction to  be  put  on  the  words,  *  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  his  sovereiign  V 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  had,  with  an 
ingenuity  which  did  him  less  honour  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  than  it  would  do  oa 
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)^y  other  occasioiii^  endeftvotired  to  con- 
found the  undentandioffs  of  gentlemen  by 
a  play  and  cavil  of  worcb.  He  bad  repre- 
sented the  expression  of  Mr.  Hastings  as 
contradictory  and  absurd,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  declaration,  **  that,  provided  the 
zemindar  should  pay  to  the  cooncil  such 
sums  of  modey  as  should  be  demanded 
from  him  over  and  above  his  stated  an- 
nual tribute,  that  then  they  would  de- 
mand no  money  from  him  whatever." 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition  was 
self-evident ;  but  not  more  absurd  than  a 
construction  which  might  just  aa  easily  be 
put  on  the  terms  of  the  deed  or  patent  of 
confirmation  to  Cheit  Sing,  which  might 
as  easily  be  rendered  thus:  <*  As  long  as 
you  contmue  to  yield  due  obedience  to 
our  authority,  we  promise  to  exercise  no 
authority  over  you  whatsoever.''  That 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Francis)  was  not' 
averse  to  the  ideas  and  practice  of  exact- 
ing from  the  zemindars  and  aumils  extra- 
ordinary aids  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, notwithstanding  express  stipulations 
for  certain  regular  and  definite  annual  pay- 
ments, was  obvious  from  his  own  proposal 
as  recorded  on  the  Journals  of  the  Coun- 
cil, in  which  he  recoflamends  to  put  all 
the  dependencies  of  Bengal  on  a  rootmg 
similar  to  that  of  Benares,  apportioning  a 
regular,  constant,  annual  tribute  to  each, 
with  an  observation,  «  that  extraordinary 
demands  may  be  supplied  by  temporary 
expedients ;  but  that  if  such  extraordinary 
supplies  were  to  be  added  to  the  established 
jumma,  or  annual  tribute,  then  they  would 
become  a  part  of  the  established  revenue, 
and  so  be  exacted  in  times  of  peace  and 
safety,  as  well  as  those  of  war  and  danger.'' 
These  words  were  sufficient  to  explain  to 
the  House  what  was  the  real  situation  of 
Cheit  Sing ;  and  this,  as  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion to  declare,  was,  that  he  stood  insured 
£rom  any  increase  of  his  jumma,  or  annual 
tribute,  yet  became  liable,  according  to 
his  ability,  to  demands  for  the  service  of 
the  Company  on  any  pressing  emergency. 
The  next  object  wnich  he  should  con- 
sider was,  whether  the  situation  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  Coinpany  in  India  constituted 
an  emergency  sufficient  to  justify  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  of  sovereignty  which  Mr. 
Hastings  exercised  in  making  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  on  the  Rajah  i  To  this 
be  should  say  but  few  words,  because  the 
most  determmed  adversaries  of  Mr.  Hast- 
'  ings  seemed  industriously  to  impress  the 
public  with  an  idea  of  tne  magnitude  of 
the  danger  with  which  the  Eastern  go- 


vernment was  threiaened.  They  all  re- 
presented that,  superadded  to  the  war 
which  broke  out  with  France,  there  were 
sufficiei^  grounds  for  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions  from  the  animosities  and  re* 
sentments  of  the  adjacent  country  powera. 
On  this  subject,  there  was  one  observa-' 
tion  that  he  could  not  but  make,  which 
he  did  not  know  how  the  ^on.  gentleman 
opposite  could  answer  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  vindicate  either  his  feeliiigs  or  his  dili- 
gence on  the  present  occasion.  The  ae- 
cond  part  of  the  cliar^  was  entitled, 
<«  Designs  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  ruin  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,"  and  it  was  stated  in 
the  charge,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hasting 
found  himself  in  a  majority  at  the  counct), 
by  the  death  of  genenil  Clavering  and  col« 
Monson,  he  suddenly  made  use  of  hia 
power  to  enforce  the  demand  o^an  extra- 
ordinary subsidy  irom  Cheit  Sing,  in  order 
to  furnish  himself  with  the  means  of 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  that  prince. 
He  desired,  the  House  to  pause  for ,  a 
moment,  and  to  consider  the  full  force  of 
the  insinuation  contained  in  these  words. 
Could  there  be  a  more  malignant  charee 
brought  against  a  man  than  that  which  he 
had  just  stated  ?  Was  it  not  of  such  a 
nature,  that  all  hearing  it  must  necessa- 
rily conclude,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  accuser  to  impress  the  minds  of  men 
with  an  opinion,  that  this  act  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  the  effisct  of  a  wanton  and  deli- 
berate malice,  long 'bent  on  an  act  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  to  which  he  gave 
vent  on  the  very  first  opportunity  i  He 
should  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr.  H«stin^  having  been  in 
possession  of  a  majority  in  the  council 
firom  the  death  of  coL  Monson,  which 
happened  long  before:  all  which  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  remind  the  commit- 
tee of,  as  a  complete  antidote  to  every 
unfavourable  impression  which  the  un- 
warrantable acrimony  of  the  chio'ge  might 
have  given  rise  to,  was,  that  two  days  be- 
fore Uie  resolution  for  exacting  the  five 
lacks  of  rupees  from  Cheit  Sing  had  been 
proposed  in  the  council,  Mr.  Hastings  had 
received  an  account  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  war.  To  have  passed  over  such 
a  circumstance  as  this,  one  so  striking  and 
so  obvious,  and  to  ^  discover  a  motive  so 
base  and  ^abplical  as  that  which  he  had 
imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  could  only  be 
acdbunted  for  on  principles  extremely  in- 
jurious to  the  candour  and  integrity  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  or  else  by  supposing 
that  the  laborious  and  pertinacious  aitea* 
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turn  which  distin^ished  bis  conduct  jq 
erery  other  part  ot  this  proceeding,  was,  in 
the  present  instance,  more  unfortonately 
fi)r  himself  than  for  Mr.  Hastings,  some- 
viuit  off  its  guard*  A  fourth  oonsidera* 
tiov  was*  admitting  the  right  of  calling  for 
extraordinary  aids  to  meet  extraordinary 
ahergencies,  and  that  in  which  the  Com- 
psfty  stood,  to  have  heen  such  an  emer- 
gency, each  of  which  he  was,  for  his  own 
part,  fully  persuaded  of— whether  in  that 
case  the  sum  demanded  from  Cheit  Sing 
was  greater  than  he  could  with  ease  and 
coDTenience  have  paid  i  He  should  not 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  whether  the 
gofemor  and  council  had  formed  their 
calculation  of  the  ability  of  the  Rajah  on 
proper  information ;  but  from  the  event  it 
was  evident,  that  the  sum  Remanded  from 
him  was  greatly  within  his  power  to  have 
paid;  for  in  the  castle  of  Bidgigur  was 
found,  besides  what  possibly  had  been 
conveyed  away  privately,  at  least  93  lacks 
of  rupees  in  specie,  and  jewels  and  other 
moveables  to  the  value  of  a  crore  and  a 
half  of  rupees,  which  was  a  million  and 
a  half  of  money.  That  the  demand  of 
1,000  or  even  1,500  cavalry  was  not  enor- 
mous, nor  beyond  the  power  of  the  Rajah 
to  comply  with,  was  evident  from  the  dr- 
cumstancee  which  took  place  afterwards 
00  the  insurrection  in  Benares,  from 
wheoco  it  plainly  appeared,  that  Cheit 
Sog  had  a  force  fully  sufficient  to  enable 
kim  to  spare  the  numbers  on  behalf  of  his 
sovereigB  and  benefactors.  If  it  were  to 
be  objected,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a 
demand  of  extraordinary  suppltes  could  in 
justice  be  made  on  the  Rajah,  was  in  the 
ihape  of  an  aid  in  men  instead  of  money, — 
fi^r  Uiat  the  former  in  evei^  point  of  view 
was  just  and  proper,  no  man  could  pretend 
to  deny,-*it  then  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  objection,  that  the  first  proposal  of 
council  related  only  to  a  military  aid, 
aamely,  three  battalions  of  Sepoys;  and 
that  it  was  on  the  suggestion  of  Cheit 
Singes  vakeel,  that  the  demand  for  money 
had  been  substitnted  in  the  place  of  men. 
*Tlios,  he  trusted,  he  had  fan*]y  made  it 
out  on  grounds  perfectly  just  and  reason- 
able, that  there  was  a  right  in  the  council 
of  Bengal  to  make  a  demand  on  Cheit 
Sing  for  assistance  and  aid  towards  the 
defeifice  of  the  Company's  interests  in 
Bengal,  threatened  as  they  were  with  a 
most  dangerous  combination  of  enemies, 
and  also  that  the  aid  demanded  was  by  no 
means  extravagant  when  compared  with 
the  wdl-kaown  ability  of  Cheit  Sing  to 


pay  it.  He  should  therefore  leave  those 
{Sbmts  as  proved  and  admitted,  and  come 
to  the  ottier  circumstances  which  consti* 
tuted  the  remainder,  and,  in  his  opmion, 
the  best  founded  parts  of  the  charcre.  In 
the  first  place  he  perceived  himself  under 
a  very  disagreeable  necessity  of  adapting 
in  some  degree  his  sentiments  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  government  to  the  principles  of 
Indian  politics.  The  principles  were  cer- 
tainly not  confi>rmable  to  European  ideas ; 
but  they  were  in  a  great  measure  the  only 
ones  on  which  an  European  could  take 
upon  himself  to  judge  of  the  transactiona 
and  conducTof  an  Indian  governor.  They 
were  the  principles  of  arbitrary  povrer  and 
despotism.  But  though  the  constitution 
of  our  Eastern  possessions  were  aibitrary 
and  despotic,  stul  it  waa  the  duty  of  eveiy 
administration  m  that  country  to  conduct 
itself  by  the  roles  of  iustice  and  of  liberty, 
as  to  as  it  was  possible  to  receive  them 
to  the»  established  government.  He  did 
not  care  whether  tfe  lawa  d  Tamerlaaei 
or  of  any  other  Indian  emperor,  had  laid 
down  such  a  doctrine.  It  was  enforced 
by  a  higher  authority,  by  the  dictates  ef 
nature  and  of  common  sense.  And  it 
was  upon  this  ground  that  he  felt  it  im» 
possibie  to  acquit  Mr.  Hastings  of  the 
whole  of  the  charge  brought  against  him; 
for  he  felt  in  his  conscience  uiat  he  had 
pushed  the  exercise  of  that  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion, which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Eastern  government,  was  intruiited  to  him, 
to  a  greater  length  than  he  was  warranted 
to  do  by  the  necessity  of  the  service:  he 
was  firmly  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  been  influenced  dirough  the  whole  of 
his  government  b^  the  warmest  zeal  for 
the  mterest  of  his  employers;  but  that 
seal,  however  commenaable  in  itself,  lost 
its  merit  when  exerted  in  a  manner  re- 
pugnant to  principles,  which  ought  not  to 
give  way  to  any  motives  of  interest  or 
policy  .whatsoever.  The  council  of  Ben- 
gal having  made  a  demand  which  they  had 
a  right  to  make,  and  that  demand  liaving 
been  contumaciously  resisted,  they  were 
certainly  jiistttable  m  inflictinea punish- 
ment on  the  delinquent  party ;  ror,  to  give 
the  right  of  demanding  without  the  power 
of  punishing  the  refusal,  would  be  absurd 
and  nugatory  in  the  extreme.  But  then 
It  was  their  duty  to  apportion  thepunish- 
ment  to  the  degree  of  guilt.  Tnis,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  opi« 
nion,  had  not  done;  but  the  hon*  gentle* 
man  who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  Am 
jarfaole  of  those  proceedings  wi»  not  bia« 
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aelf  entirely  free  from  blame,  for  he  had 
given  his  countenance  to  a  considerable 

Eart  of  Mr.  Hastings's  improper  conduct— 
e  had  admitted  the  principle  that,  whether 
^     the  demand  had  been  just  or  not,  it  ought, 
having  been  once  made,  to  be  rigorously 
enforced  as  far  as  his  authority  would  go ; 
he  had,  by  an  acquiescence,  encouraged 
Mr.  Hastings  to  tne  rash  steps  which  he 
took  in  consequence  of  Cheit  Sing's  ob- 
stinacy ;  for  he  had  subjoined  to  the  reso- 
lution which  Mr.  Hastings  had  entered  on 
the  books  of  consultation,  to  march  into 
the  coui^try^  of  Benares,  his  signature  to 
the  following  words :   '*  I  acquiesce,  al- 
though I  hope  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  put  the  threat  into  execution.^'    And 
from  his  conduct  then,  and  that  which  he 
pursued  on  the  present  occasion,  it  afforded 
tome  suspicion,  that  even  at  the  time  when 
he  might  have  exerted  himself  to  prevent 
many  improper  steps  from  havine  been 
taken,  he  sat  by,  with  a  secret  satisraction, 
contemplating  the  errors  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  future  perse- 
cutions aeainst  him.    The  ffrounds  of  his 
opinion,  uiat  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
subsequent  to  the  demand  of  the  troops 
and  money  from  Cheit  Sing,  was  censura- 
ble, were,  that  the  fine  wnich  he  deter- 
mined to  levy  was  beyond  all  proportion 
exorbitant,  unjust,   and   tyrannical;   be 
should  therefore,  certainly,  on  the  present 
charge,  agree  to  the  motion  that  had  been 
made,  not  considering  himself  as  being 
thereby  committed  to  a  final  vote  of  im- 
peachment, but  only  meaning  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  if,  upon  the  whole  of  the 
charges,  it  should  be  his  opinion,  that  an 
impeachment  ought  to  be  preferred  against 
him,  that  then  this  act  of  oppression  was 
such  as  ought  to  be  made  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  that  impeachment,    being  in  his 
judgment  a  very  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor.   In  fining  the  Rajah  500,000/. 
for  a  mere  delay  to  pay  50,000/.  {which 
50,000/.  he  had  actually  paid)  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  proceeded  in  an  arbitrary,  tyran- 
nical manner,  and  was  not  guided  by  any 
principle  of  reason  and  justice.    This  pro- 
ceeding destroyed  all  relation  and  con- 
nexion between  the  degrees  of  guilt  and 
punishment ;  it  was  grinding ;  it  was  over- 
bearing;  and    admitting    the    supposed 
guilt  of  the  Rajah  in  delaying  to  pay  an 
additionlEd  tribute  demanded  of  him,  the 
punishmeilt  was  utterly  disproportionate, 
and  shamefully  exorbitant.    In  all  this  he 
Bieant  to  confine  himself  expressly  to  the 
ttorbitancy  of  the  fine,  and  not  to  the 


subsequent  revolution  of  Benares,  which 
was  an  event  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, could  not  possibly  have    been 
avoided :  for  Cheit  Sing  having  reluctantly 
obeyed  in  one  ins^nce  (the  payment  of 
the  money^)  the  orders  of  the  council, 
aiier  making  false  and  contumacious  ex- 
cuses— ^for  certainly  his  pretence  of  inabi- 
lity was  of  that  description — and  having 
actually  disobeyed  the  other  part  of  their 
commands,   the  furnishing  of  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  the  governor  was  un- 
questionably at  liberty  to  impose  a  fine 
upon  him,  and  to  march  into  nis  country 
in  order  to  enforce  it ;  and  the  Rajah  not 
being  acquainted,  from  anv  overt-act,  that 
the  fine  intended  to  be  levied  was  exor- 
bitant (the  only  unjust  instance    of  the 
transaction),  his  taking  up  arms  in  order 
to  escape  from  an  arrest  to  which  he  liad 
subjected  himself  by  his  own  fault,  and 
exciting  an  insurrection  among  his  mea 
to  massacre  the  British  forces,  and  after- 
wards withdrawing  himself  and  going  into 
open  rebellion,  were  actions  which  could 
not  be  excused  by  any  consideration  of 
that  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted— 
the  exorbitancy  of  the  fine.      All  these 
circumstances  considered,  his  deposition 
of  the  Rajah  was  indispensably  just  and 
necessary,  and  did  naturally  follow  from 
what  had  preceded  it.  As  to  his  encourag- 
ing the  troops  to  commit  ravage  and  de- 
vastation, that  could  not  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  letter  to  which  it  was 
imputed ;  for  that  letter  was  only  calcu* 
lated  for  the  private  perusal  of  the  council, 
and  it  was  a  well-knowil  fact,  and  suffi- 
ciently substantiated  by  evidence,  that  he 
had  taken  every  precaution  by  issuing  the 
necessary  orders  to  prjevent  any  avoidable 
licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  and  that 
the  cruelties  committed  were  only  by  a 
party  of  disobedient  and  mutinous  follow- 
ers of  the  camp.    As  to  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  charge,  the  second  and  third 
revolutions  of  Benares,  as  well  as  those 
upon  which  he  had  last  touched,  he  should 
say  but  a  few  words,  as  they  had  not  beea 
much  relied  upon,  except  as  matter  of  ag- 
gravation, but  not  as  direct  charge.     Oa 
Uie  head  of  the  last-mentioned  article,  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  attempted  to 
point  out  a  contrast  between  the  different 
parts  of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  in  having 
first  deposed  Cheit  Sing  for  not  paying  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  and  afterwards  de<- 
posing  Jagber  Deo  Sheo  for  using  rigor- 
ous modes  of  collection*  in  order  to  enable 
himself  to  comply  with  similar  demands* 
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In  both  cases,  he  was  stricdy  right  in  his 
principlesy  for  one  rajah  deserved  to  be 
punished  for  not  paying  what  he  was  able 
to  pay,  and  what  he  ought  in  duty  to  pay : 
the  other  was  equally  culpable  in  not 
making  a  proper  collection  of  the  revenue ; 
but  laying  it  on  in  a  partial  and  unfair 
manner^  The  sole  remaining  subject  on 
which  he  had  any  thing  to  say  at  present, 
was  the  restoration  of  Cheit  Sing  to  his 
possessions.  Whatever  ought  to  be  done 
w  that  case»  could  not  now  fall  properly 
under  consideration :  in  the  one  case  by 
determining  to  restore  himj  it  would  create 
an  unfair  prejudice  against  a  map  accused ; 
and  in  the  oUier,  by  determining  to  with- 
hold his  possessions,  it  might  possibly 
have  a  tendency  the  contrary  way,  and 
carry,  with  it  an  approbation  of  an  act, 
which  wa&  hereafter  to  become  ti  subject 
of  criminal  inquiry—he  should  therefore, 
for  the  present^  beg  leave  to  withhold  the 
communication  of  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Dempster  observed,  that  there  was 
but  one  pomt  in  which  he  differed  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  that  was  in 
his  conclusion,  t^at  there  was  matter  of 
impeachment  in  the  charge.  He  reasoned 
CD  the  customs  of  the  East  compared  with 
the  customs  of  Europe;  and  said,  that 
great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
extreme  difference  between  the  two.  He 
urged  many  arguments .  in  support  of  the 
meritorious  services  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
terming  him  the  saviour  of  our  possessions 
in  Hindoston,  and  declaring,  that  France, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  war,  con* 
iidered  him  to  be  of  so  much  importance, 
that  they  rested  all  their  hopes  of  success 
in  India  on  the  chance  of  his  being  re- 
called. •  In  short,  if  tlie  late  governor- 
general  deserved  impeachment  at  all,  it 
certainly  was  for  that  foolish  disinterested- 
ness which  would  not  su&r  him  to  bring 
home  a  larger  fortune. 

Lord  Mulgrave  could  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  Mr.  Hastings's  having  ar- 
rested Cheit  Sing  was  a  matter  deserving 
of  impeachment.  It  was  the  duty  of  a 
zemindar  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
of  the  sovereign  power  for  a  contribution 
towards '  the  exigencies  of  the  state  ;  and 
Cheit 'Sing  appeared  to  be  a  very  shuffling, 
evasive,  bad  man,  whose  conduct  called 
for  punishment. 

Major  Scott  said,  that  afler  the  ample 
putification  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  entered 
mto  of  every  part  of  Mr*  Hastings^s  con- 
duct, except  as. to  the  (juantum  of  the 
fine,  it  would  be  presumption  to  waste  the 
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time  of  the  committee.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  proved,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  require  military 
aid  froin  Cheit  Sing,  and  that  Cheit  Sing 
was  criminal  in  having  declined  to  give  it ; 
but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  he  was  not  so  far 
criminal  as  to  justify  Mr.  Hastings  in  im- 
posing so  large  a  fine  as  40  or  50  lacks 
upon  him,  and  therefore  Mr.  Hastings 
was  culjpable.  Upon  this  subject  he  would 
offer  a  few  words.  Mr.  Hastings  left  Cal- 
cutta in  July  1781,  at  a  time  when  the 
very  existence  of  the  British  empire  in 
India  depended  upon  his  exertions  in  Ben- 
gal. Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  then  upon  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  opposed  to  Hyder 
Ally  :  aboivt  50  lacks  of  rupees  had  been 
sent  to  Madras  between  Oct.  1780  and 
July  1781 ;  and  every  grain  of  rice  for 
our  army,  and  every  rupee  for  its  dis- 
bursements, sir  Eyre  haa  informed  Mr. 
Hastings,  must  come  from  Bengal.  Added 
to  this,  we  had  the  Mahratta  war  to  sup-' 
port ;  a  French  fleet  had  appeared  off  Ma- 
dras in  Feb.  1781,  and  returned  much  re- 
inforced under  Suffrein  the  next  season. 
The  conduct  of  Cheit  Sing,  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  own  account,  ^  was  cri- 
minal, and  Mr.  Hastings  had  receivecl  in- 
telligence of  his  disaffection,  .which  for- 
merly he  had  treated  too  slightjy.  But 
what  was  the  crime  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
eye  of  the  .right  hon.  gentleman?  It  was 
merely  this,  stating  it  in  the  strongest, 
terms,  that  when  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation  in  India  depended  upon  his  exer- 
tions, lie,  in  1781,  formed  a  resolution  in* 
hi^  own  mind,  subject  to  alteration  how- 
ever, that  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
Company,  and  to  preserve  India  to  Great 
Britain,  he  would  exact  a  large  fine  from 
a  man,  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman  • 
allowed  to  be  criminal,  though  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's proposed  punishment  exceeded  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  rajah's  offence ; 
and  in  this  excess  of  zeal  in  his  country's 
service,  without  a  suspicion  of  his  being 
actuated  by  a  corrupt  or  thalicious  motive, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman, thought  there" 
was  impeachable  matter  in  the  charge,  and, 
for  this  only,  for  he  had  most  completely 
exculpated  him  from  every  other  part  of 
it.  The  major  said,  he  could  not  sup- 
press his  astonishment,  that  that  part  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  conduct,  which  had  most- 
strongly  evinced  his .  zeal  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  empire  committed  to  -his 
chatge,  ^ould  hdve  been  selected  as  de^ 
serving  of  cemure. 
[I] 
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Mr.  VarmUart  obseryed^  that  proper  al- 
lowancet  oneht  to  be  made  for  the  cus- 
toms of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  zemindar  to  be  ar- 
rested. 

Mr.  Qretmtte  defended  the  conduct  of 

Mr.  Hastings,  declaring,  that,  as  an  honest 

.  man,  he  could  not  Tote  for  the  resolution. 

The  Attorney  General  could  not  agree 
to  go  the  length  of  an  impeachment ;  and 
unless  the  present  resolution  was  followed 
by  an  impeachment,  he  saw  no  use  in  voting 
It.  I  If  part  of  the  speech  of  ,a  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  were  true  to  the 
extent  which  he  had  earned  it,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, instead  of  deserring  impeachment, 
would  deserve  a  halter;  but  as  he  did  not 
bdieve  the  argument  in  its  extent,  although 
he  was  free  to  own  Mr.  Hastings  had  gone 
#  great  way  with  his  power,  he  could  not 
consent  to  vote  the  present  resolution,  not 
being  it  all  prepared  to  impeach. 

Mr.  Potoyf  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
having  heard  so  nonourable  and  manly  an 
argument  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. A  more  fiur  and  satisfactory 
•ne  had  scarcely  ever  been  delivered 
within  those  waHs.  He  could  not,  how- 
r  ever,  but  lament,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  be  deserted  by  his  friends, 
and  that  two  of  the  ministers  for  India 
should  have  argued  against  the  resolutiop. 
Mr.  Pow;^ s  md,  the  two  ministers  for  In- 
dia had  virtually  avowed  that  a  political 
expediency  sanctified  injustice ;  a  maxim 
16  which  he  could  not  accede. 

Lord  Midgrave  declared,  that  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  would  not  be' fit  to  be  mi- 
nister of  the  country  for  a  single  day,  if, 
upon  a  question  of  that  nature,  where  the 
House  were  sitting  as  judges,  he  was  to 
expect  his  friends  were  to  sacrifice  their 
Opinions. 

Mr.  Pitt  lamented  that  there  should  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
his  friends;  but  it  was  an  honourable  dif- 
ference, not  a  difference  about  a  principle, 
but  about  the  application  of  a  principle. 

The  committee  dhrided:  Yeas,  119; 
Noes,  79*  The  resolution  was  therefore 
carried. 

Debate  in  the  C&mmom  on  the  Wine 
Edtdse  BUl.2  June  7.  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  taking  into  fiuther  considera- 
tion the  report  of  the  Wine  Excise  Bill^ 
~  Mr.  Beaufby  said  >*-Sir,  I  rise  to  pro- 
{Me  a  clause  of  ttiilch  idportance^  as  I 
conceive,  to  the  interests  of  the  Ikingdom. 
T^iebusiiiess  before  us  involves  te  it  two 


perfiH^tljr  distinct  quesfuMi.    The  due  i^ 
now  far  is  the  idea  of  applying  the  exeiad 
laws  to  the  collection  of  a  revenue  firoia 
wine,  efiectuallv  reducible  to  practice? 
The  other  is,  admitting  the  praolicaibilky^ 
how  fiir  is  the  extension  of  the  excise  laws 
consistent  with  the  regard  we  owe  to  the 
civil  rights  of  the  subject?   The  applica-» 
biiity  of  the  excise  system  to  the  wkie 
trade  will  be  eteily  determined  bv  a  plain 
and  obvious  fact,  which  is,  that  the  whole 
svstem  of  excise  regulation  b  founded  oa 
this  one  principle — the  officer  shall  take 
an  account  of  the  trader's  stock.    FktMO 
this  principle  it  follows,  that  to  all  tradea 
in  wnich  the  process  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  an  account  of  stock,  and  to  those  Vmike^ 
alone,  the  excise  law  may  be  effeetaaB^ 
applied.    Thus,  for  example^  in  the  bum* 
ness  of  a  brewer  the  excise  system  operatea 
with  entire  force ;  for  the  nature  of  hie 
trade  is  such  that  no  addition  or  dfanina<» 
tion  in  hb  stock  can  easily  be  made  with« 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  officer.    On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  tax  upon  plate  ia 
the  possession  of  private  persons,  was  sub* 
jectedy  manv  years  since,  to  the  collectioa 
of  die  excise  officers*  the  tax  entirdjr 
fiuled;  for  as  the  exciseman  had  no  right 
of  survejring  a  private  house,  he  had  no 
possible  means  of  knowing  the  stock  of 

Slate  which  any  individual  possessed. 
udeine,  then,  bv  this  principle,  that  the 
applicability  o^  toe  excise  laws  dependa 
upon  an  account  of  stock,  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  proposal  of  subjecting  to  those 
laws  the  collection  of  the  revenue  froor 
wine  ?  Can  the  regulations  of  the  present 
Bill,  or  can  any  regulations,  enable  the 
officers  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  ettrr 
increase  or  oiminution  of  the  tradera 
stock  ?  My  answer  is,  to  keep  such  an 
account  is  difficult,  but  not  raipossible. 
The  present  BiU  is  ftir  from  being  perfect; 
but  tnoueh  the  provbions  it  contains  wiH 
not  enable  the  officer  to  keep  so  exact  an 
account  of  stock  as  will  exdode  the  pos- 
sibility of  fraud,  yet  it  will  narrow  the  ex- 
tent of  illicit  dealing,  and  prescribe  limits 
to  the  depredations  which  are  committed 
on  this  important  branch  of  the  public  re* 
venue  of  tne  kingdom. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  ad* 
mitting  the  applicability  of  the  excise 
svstem  to  the  trade  in  wine,  how  far,  eon* 
nstendy  with  the  regard  we  owe  to  the 
chril  rights  of  the  su^ect,  cto  we  extend 
that  system  to-a  nnmei^ns  deacription  af 
persons  not  hitherto  comptthended  widte 
itslilnitsf  To  reason  on  this  subject  with 
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P^T^^^  ^  preciiioOy  U  will  be  necei- 
inrjrtQ  consider  that  the  ^xciae  Bj^stem  is 
'  fonposed  of  two  distimct  partSi  which  havd 
no  ne^^sMfy  rilaUoQ  to  each  other.  The 
iae  copBiBts  of  rules  for  the  collectioo  of 
iiii^;  the  other  of  rulei  for  judicial  de- 
moQB,  The  fieit  govern*  the  proceediogs 
of  the  oflicer  ia  charging  the  impost ;  the 
)ist  gf^ems  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
io  t&  trial  ^  o&oderf^  Having  suted 
tliis  distinctioD,  I  have  np  hesitation  in 
pajiBg,  thai  so  &r  as  the  Bill  proposes  that 
tM  excise  mode  of  levying  the  duty  shall 
he  tppli€4  U>  wine>  its  provisloos  are  not 
iacoBsifteat  with  a  due  regard  to  our  an^ 
dsBt  oonBtitationy  and  to  the  civil  rights 
of  the  subject ;  for,  as  the  officer  wi^  havt, 
no  admiflsion  to  any  other  part  of  the 
Imder's  premises  tbian  that  m  which  his 
sriaes  are  kept,  and  as  that  part  of  his  prc- 
niaes  w  loaoy  i^tances  is,  and  in  all  in- 
itaaces  may  be,  separate,  and  even  distant, 
frooB  his  own  house^  the  repose  of  his  pri- 
vate dwelling,  the  tranquillity  of  his  home, 
vill  not  he  disatiirbed  by  the  visits  of  the 
oBcer.  Tliat  no  iaopnvenieoce  will  attend 
theaeparation  of  thie  wine-cellar  from  the 
innise  oi  tlM  wiaeHnerebant,  in  those  coses 
in  which  they  are  not  separate  at  present, 
I  do  oot  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  assert  that 
tk^  in^nvenience  i^  not  of  that  kind  that 
trenebea  upon  the  constitution,  and  vio- 
Istcs  the  rights  of  the  subject.  If,  then, 
the  present  Bill  was  simply  an  application 
loa  new  'Cribject  of  that  part  of  we  excise 
Mi^  yrbich  directs  the  collection  of  the 
duties,  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  incop- 
siitent  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  coimtry:  but,  Sir,  the  Bill  contams' 
other  provisiooa  which  1  own  do  exci|;e 
ay  senous  apprehension,  and  against  the 
dsQgers  of  wh&h  I  am  persuaded  the  right 
hea.  gentleo^an  neiir  me,  will,  upon  re- 
flfction,  think  it  necessary  to  guard.  The 
provisions  which  1  diread  are  those  that 
subject  the  dealers  Iq  wine  to  that  part  of 
the  eapeise  law  that  relate  to  the  trial  of 
efeaces. 

Tb9  is  the  part  of  th(B  excise  system 
vhieb  Blackste»e  jeprobates  as  alien  to 
the  eoosUtiitioa,  and  abhonnent  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  For  what  is  the  course  of  its 
moedave?  It  is  so  suaoMiwry,  and  is 
aaislied  with  such  fearful  ^dispatch,  that  a 
lery  few  words  ar^  sufficient  to  describe 
ittoibe  HoiM»*  An  az«iseman»  tot  the 
Mit  fwii  needy  and  necesiitpus,  for  his 
«laij  is  less  than  a  apaintenanaeft  nn  ex- 
fiasnao,  who  knemthst  the  shortest  rqad 
^•vesMiiailMUDf  a€ci)MiCioEit  mc^  ktdf 


the  penalties  are  bis,  informs  the  commis« 
sioners  that  an  offence  has  been  committed^ 
and  names  the  suppi^ed  offender.  The 
commissioners  inoucnedlately  issue  a  sum* 
hions  to  the  accused,  commanding  him  to 
appear  before  them,  and  to  answer  to  the 
cnarge.  Now  in  this  summons  three  cir- 
cumstances  are  very  remarkable :  the  firs^ 
is,  that  the  summons  does  not  specify  the 
particulars  of  the  charge,  so  that  the  ac^ 
cused,  especially  if  innocent,  knows  not  i^ 
what  manner  to  prepare  for  his  defence : 
the  second  is,  that,  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished custom  of  the  King's  courts,  the 
summons  gives  the  accM^ed  but  three  dsys 
notice  of  his  trisl,  so  that  if  he  is  absent 
froni  town,  the  summons  will  never  reach 
him,  and  the  first  information  he  will  hsve 
of  the  charge  will  probably  be  that  judg- 
ment has  been  given  against  him  for  non- 
appearance, which  the  excise  law  construes 
as  contempt;  that  a  warrant  of  execution  has 
been  issued;  and  that  the  officers  of  justice 
are  in  possession  of  his  house.  The  third 
circumstance  is,  that  the  summons  may  be 
left  with  his  servant,  or  with  his  child!,  or 
in  the  key-hole  of  his  street  door;  for  the 
law  expressly  declares  that  the  smpmons 
may  be  served  in  either  of  these  ways ;  so 
that  if  this  accused  should  be  actually  in 
town  the  sununons  may  never  reach  hii^. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  fortune  is 
his  friend,  and  that  he  receives  the  sum* 
mens.  What  is  his  situation  when  he  at- 
tends the  court  I  Uninformed  of  the  par« 
ticulars  of  the  pharge,  be  cannot  be^pre* 
pared  for  his  defence*  His  accuser,  on 
the  (^er  hand,  comes  with  a  charge  ma- 
tured by  reflection,  and  guarded  by  every 
art  that  a  personal  interest  in  the  evept 
can  possibly  suggest.  The  accuser  know)i 
that  if  he  cai^  estoblish  the  charge,  one- 
half  of  the  penalties  incurred  will  be  his'; 
nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising  that  urged 
by  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  sod  tempted 
by  the  prospect  of  wealth  on  the  other,  he 
swears  with  a  determined  mind.  In  this 
perilous  situation,  to  whom  shall  the  de- 
fendant turn  for  protection?  Will  the  com- 
missipoers  be  coopsel  for  the  accused  I  Si{r» 
the  commissioners  are  appoipted  by  the 
Crown,  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown,  and  are  dependent  for  their 
salariejft  on  the  verv  revenue  against  tl^ 
interests  of  which  he  is  sujqposed  to  have 
oSended ;  4hey  are  pfirties  against  die  ac- 
cused :  how  wen  shall  be  escape  convic- 
tion I  <md  if  convicted^  snd  penalties  be.* 
yond  hjs  means,  $s  may  often  be  the  pase» 
sbQuId  be  ffD^^9i»^  ^9jBL  hioH  impriso^^ 
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nient  inevitably  follows ;  an  imprisonment 
to  which  tlie  Legislature  has  prescribed  no 
limits,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  for 
life:  nor  is  this  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
law  ;  for  after  his  body  is  surrendered  to 
the  Crown,  the  law  still  attaches  on  his 
fortune  ;  his  goods  are  still  seized,  and  his 
wife  and  children  dismissed  to  beggary  and 
want.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  excise 
tribunal.  His  Majesty's  highest  officers 
of  the  law  are  near  me.  I  appeal  to  them 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  description.  Will 
the  Attorney  General  dispute  the  account 
I  have  given  of  the  excise  code  ?  Will  the 
Solicitor  General  controvert  the  recital  I 
have  made  of  the  nature  of  the  summons, 
of  the  constitution  of  the  court,  or  of  the 
frightful  dispatch  with  which  its  proceed- 
ings are  conducted  ?  I  am  sure  they  will 
not  contradict  me.  On  what  principles, 
then,  will  they  defend  the  extending  the 
judicial  powers  of  the  excise  to  new  de- 
scriptions 9f  men?  upon  those  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  upoq  those  of  the  ancient  law 
of  the  land  ?  That,  I  am  confident,  they 
never  will  attempt ;  for  it  requires  not  their 
ability,  or  their  professional  knowledge  to 
discefi  that  this  part  of  the  Bill  is  abhor- 
rent to  every  principle  which  the  consti- 
tution knows:  or  will  they  defend  the 
despotism  of  the  commissioners  as  neces- 
sary to  enfotce  the  collection  of  the  duties? 
That  most  certainly  they  will  not  say ;  for 
every  day's  practice  is  a  proof  that  the  ex- 
cise  iurisdiction  can  never  be  supported 
on  this  plea,  as  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant excise  causes  are,  by  the  officers 
own  choice,  determined,  by  a  jury,  for. 
when  the  officer  thinks  himself  in  the  right, 
he  gives  the  preference  to  this  mode  of 
decision.  As  little  will  ihey  contend  that 
the  summary  proceedings  o^  an  Excise- 
court  are  essential  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  those 
proceedings  militate  directly  against  it ;  for 
jrhat  is  the  object  of  the  Bill  ?  Is  it  not  the 
support  of  the  public  credit, of  the  king- 
dom ?  Now,  of  tnat  credit  no  measures  can 
■  be  so  destructive  as  those  which  excite  in- 
quietude and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
.  subject,  and  distrust  of  the  law  under 
which  he  lives.  The  constitution  of  Eng- 
land  may  possibly  survive  her  public  credit; 
but  perfectly  sure  I  am,  that  her  public 
credit  never  can  survive  her  constitution. 
On  what  ground,  then,  can  the  enlarge- 
*  ment  of  the  excise  jurisdiction  possibly  be 
"  excused  ?  One  only  argument  remains, 
which  is,  that  the  ripour  of  the  law  is 
nofteoed  in  practice  by  the  compassion  of 


the  court.  But  to  this  I  answer,  that  the 
lenity  of  the  court  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  law;  for  it 
shews  that  the  judicial  system  of  th«  ex- 
cise, as  it  exists  in  our  statutes,  is  so  very 
oppressive,  and  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  general  law  of  the  land,  that  even  the 
commissioners  themselv^  are  ashamed  to 
enforce  its  execution.  For  these  reasons, 
I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
a  clause  '<  for  giving  to  persons  accused  of 
certain  offences  against  this  Act,  an  optica 
to  have  a  trial  by  jury.** 

Mr.  Pitt  sai4,  that  for  two  reasons,  it 
could  not  be  without  concern  that  he 
should  meet  the  clause  with  a  negative ; 
first,  because  he  would  be  always  inclined 
ta  receive  with  the  greatest  partiality  any 
proposition  from  his  hon.  friend,  who 
never  failed  to  display  great  ability  and 
good  sense,  and  whose  motives  were  uni- 
formly most  pure  and  upright ;  and, 
secondly,  from  his  desire,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  promote  an  object  %o  deservedly 
popular,  as  that  of  trial  by  jury,  where  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  public.  He  was  sorry, 
however,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he 
could  not  indulge  this  inclination ;  for,  if 
the  arguments  of  bis  hon.  friend  were  to 
be  admitted,  it  would  then  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  principle  of  the  clause  to 
every  other  branch  of  the  excise,  as  well 
as  to  that  upon  wine ;  for  to  every  other 
branch  would  those  arguments  equally 
apply.  If  it  were  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  one  instance,  it  was  so  in 
all«  and  he  could  be  as  easily  persuaded 
to  give  up  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  every  other  department  as  in  th^ 
of  wine !  Nay,  should  he  be  brought  to 
concur  in  opinion  with  his  hon.  triendy 
he  should  not  remain  at  easoj  until  he  had^ 
even  before  the  end  of  the  session,  endea- 
voured'to  effisct  a  total  alteration  in  the 
whole  system  of  excise.  The  adoption  of 
a  summary  judicature  was,  in  many  in- 
stances, necessary,  and  not  only  to  the 
due  collection  of  the  revenue,  but  even  to 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  sued.  Some 
gentlemen,  from  their  gestures,  seemed 
to  think  that  this  could  be  no  argument 
against  any  optional  right  of  trial  by  jury  : 
but  surely  if  a  summary  mode  of  proceecL- 
ing  was,  in  some  instances,  convenient  to 
the  parties,  gentlemen  would  not  wish  to 
give  them  an. option  of  departing  from 
that  mode^  solely  in  cases  where  it  was 
actually  necessary  to  the  revenue.  If  his 
hon.  friead  bad  manifested  any  aud^ 
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dntincdon  between  the  wine  trade  and 
others  subject  to  the  revenue  laws,  as 
wouM  make  out  sufficient  grounds  for  an 
excepcioD,  he  should  be  extremely  willing 
to  comply  with  his  motion :  .  but  no  such 
dbtinction  having  been  attempted  to  be 
shewn,  he  should  conclude  that  there  was 
none;  and  that  therefore  no  innovation 
cocdd  be  made  in  the  wine  excise,  that  it 
would  not  be  palpable  inconsistency  not 
to  extend  to  every  other  department  of 
the  excise. 

Mr.  Fox  condemned  the  mode  of  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
men. The  summary  proceedings  adopted 
by  the  excise  laws  were  exceptions  to  the 
constitution,  warranted  only  by  very  ex- 
traordinary cases;  and  the  catalogue  of 
those  exceptions  ought  not  to  be  swelled 
without  a  very  strong  and  sufficient  rea- 
son. The  general  argument,  therefore, 
was,  in  his  mind,  totally  inapplicable: 
OKrh  particular  case  should  be  judged  by 
its  own  naerits,  instead  of  arguing,  that 
9s  the  excise  laws  in  general  ordained  a 
summary  mode  of  proceeding,  that  there* 
fore  that  summary  mode  must  be  applied 
to  the  particular  case  of  wine.  It  by  no 
means  followed,  that,  if  the  claua^  were 
adopted,  the  summary  mode  of  proceeding 
ought  to  be  abolished  in  all  other  cases 
under  the  excise  laws.  That  which  might 
be  highly  proper  in  one  instance,  would 
be  very  much  the  reverse  in  another.  A 
right  to  trial  by  jury  was  what  the  consti- 
tution authorized  ;  and  wherever  it  <;ould 

i  be  given  with  perfect  safety  to  the  re- 
venue, there  it  ought  always  to  be  al- 
bwed:  but  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
tiril^ces  cognizable  under  the  present 
-BiQ  ?  offences  which  might  be  fraudulent 
in  their  intention,  or  arise  from  inad- 
Trertency.  It  became,  therefore  peculiarly 
necessary,  where  the. intention  might  be 
doubtful,  that  the  case  should  go  to  a  jury 
to  inquire  and  to  decide.  Some  crimes 
carried  with  them  their  obvious  motive, 
the  action  itself  speaking  the  intention  of 
the  party  ;  but  could  that  be  said  of  the 
ofences  under  this  Bill?  Undoubtedly 
it  could  not ;  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
the  more  proper  that  a  jury  should  in- 
quire whether  it  was  committed  thfough 
the  malus  animus  of  the  offender,  or 
through  inadvertency.  Under  these  chr- 
cunutances,  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that   the  Bill  menaced  the  infliction   of 

^  severe  hardships  upon  his  fellow  subjects, 
and  fearful  lest  it  should  give  a  sanction 

^  io  a  sammflry  mode  of  proceeding,  he 


felt  himself  most  sincerely  inclined  to 
favour  the  proposed  clause. 

Sir  Grei^  Cooper  reprobated  what  he 
termed  an  innovation  of  the  excise  laws^ 
and  expressed  his  doubts  whether  those 
laws  could  be  rendered  applicable  to  the 
precise  case  of  wine.  He  entered  into  a 
history  of  the  excise  laws,  tracing  them, 
from  their  origin,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
2,  down  to  the  present  pericNd,  and  stating 
the  various  changes  they  had  undergone, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  had 
been,  from  time  to  time,  affi^cted  by  those 
changes.  He  dwelt  on  the  danger  to 
which  the  revenue  might  be  exposed,  \  by 
changing  the  mode  of  its  collection,  and 
said,  that  the  commutation  tax  was  a  bold . 
measure,  as  it  let  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
public  income  as  900,000/.  loose  from  the 
management  of  excise.  The  commis- 
sioners of  that  hoard  had  exercised  their 
powers  with  so  much  moderfdion,  they 
had  «*  borne  their  faculties  so  meekly, 
and,  in  short,  had  acted  so  unexception- 
ably  for  a  number  of  years,  that  the  pub* 
lie  had  heard  of  no  complaints  against 
them,  nor  had  their  administration  of  the 
excise  laws  been  cried  out  against  as  a 
grievance.  He  saw  no  reason,  therefore, 
to  express  any  distrust  of  them  in  respect 
to  the  Bill  then  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Dempster  declared,  that  the  more 
the  spirit  ot  freedom  was  introduced  into 
the  operation  of  excise  laws,  the  better 
they  would  be  relished.  He  had  opposed 
the  Bill  in  every  stage,  because  he  thought 
it  not  only  severely  oppressive  on  the 
body  of  men  to  be  affected  by  it,  but  be* 
cause  he  was  persuaded  it  would  not  pr^* 
vent  smuggling.  He  advised  Government 
to  accedi  to  the  clause,  as  he  was  satisfied 
it  would  remove  much  of  the  disgust, 
which  the  Bill  had  occasioned. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion; 
Yeas,  SO;  Noes,  95. 

June  9.  The  Bill  was  read  a-  third 
time.     On  the  motion  that  it  do  pass, 

Mr.  Alderman  Nevonhant  expressed  his 
sorrow  at  the  supineness  of  the  public 
with  respect  to  a  Bill  which  extended  the 
.excise  laws  in  a  manner  so  irksome  to  the 
subject,  so  oppressive  to  trade,  and  so 
little  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the 
revenue.  Perhaps  the  public  were  ready 
for  a  general  excise.  He  felt  himself  at  a 
loss  for  argument  to  prove  why  the  excise 
laws  might  not  be  applied  to  every  other 
article  of  import  and  consumption  as  well  a» 
wines.    In  regard  te  spirits,  be  was  well 
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•ssured,  tbat  the  goldm  dreams  of  the 
minister  had  not  Deea  realized,  since 
fmuggling  bad  not  been  prevented,  neither 
)iad  tbe  large  revenue  been  received  from 
Ihat  article  wluch  had  been  expected. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  minister  would 
£nd  his  hopes  equally  disappointed  in  re- 
spect to  tne  excise  on  wines,  and  he 
wished  he  would  oledge  himself,  should 
ihat  prove  to  he  ttie  case,  to  trace  his 
Uteps  back  .again,  and  to  put  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  on  wines  into  that  train 
from  whence  he  had  removed  it. 

Mr.  Drake  declared,  that  he  had  so 
tnnch  confidence  in  the  Chancdlor  of  the 
lExchequer,  that  he  did  not  think  he  had 
iny  object  in  proposing  the  Bill,  but  a 
hudahle  anxiety  to  secure  the  cdlection 
of  the  public  revenue,  to  that  extent  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  collected.  As  g^n- 
llemen  on  the  side  on  which  he  stood, 
seemed  desirous  even  of  laying  fresh  bur- 
thens (m  the  subject  sooner  than  not  ob- 
tain the  surplus  they  all  so  properly  k>nged 
to  have  secured,  he  tfu)ught  it  might  ope- 
rate as  an  argument  with  them  to  sup- 
port a  Bill,  which  had  for  its  object  to  se- 
cure the  revenue ;  an  object  in  the  attain- 
ment of  which  they  ougnt  all  to  job,  and, 
io  borrow  the  words  of  the  Speaker  in  his 
late  memorable  address  to  the  Crown, 
prov^  that  they  had  **  but  one  heart  and 
one  voice  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic credit  and  prosperity  of  the  country.** 

Mr.  Alderman  Hainmet  said,  that  die 
excise  laws  and  evisTv  extension  of  them 
were  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  and 
to  the  freedom  of  the  subiecL  He  hoped 
if  the  present  Bill  should  &il,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentlemen  would  come  forward 
and  propose  its  repeal,  and  nof  unneces- 
aarily  oppress  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Fitt  said,  that  he  believed  no  per- 
son could  seriously  suppose  him  hostile 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  At 
least,  his  enmity  had  hitherto  proved  in- 
.rfectual,  for  the  trade  of  the  country  had 
been  in  a  tliriving  rtate  ever  since  he  had 
the  honour  of  coming  into  his  present  situ- 
ation, and  he  believed  it  was  in  a  state  of 
SrogressiveimOTovement.  Astothe  pledge 
emanded  of  him,  -he  would,  in  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  most 
heartily  accede  to  it,  *^  that  be  would  not 
unnecessarily  oppress  the  trade  o£  the 
kingdom  ;**  and  as  to  the  other  pledge 
^VggMted  by  the  other  worthy  magistrate 
*<  that  if  the  present  Bill.were  found  not 
to  attain  th^  end  Ibr  which  it  was  in- 
tended, that  he  waiddcqpsent  toitSM- 
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peal,''  'fce  sheuld  only  answer,  i!m  if  ilia 
bill  were  by  experience  to  be  found  in* 
efiectud,  he  smmU  think  it  his  du^  t# 
discover  and  Sfply  such  regulatiooi,  m> 
might  remedy  as  maeh  as  possible  all  ita 
derects. 

Mr.  Alderaian  StnArUge  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  h£l  afibrded.  ibe 
House  admirable  consolation  by  haviog 
declared,  that  if  the  present  Bill  wi^re 
not  found  sufficiently  oppressive,  he  wouU 
propose  such  regulations  as  ^OuM  ofir 
press  the  dealers  in  wine  stiU  more.  Ex- 
cise laws  were  pernicious  and  oppresame^ 
Frequent  instances  arose  of  their  beis^ 
extended ;  and  if  that  House  did  not  pot 
a  stop  to  their  fartber  extension,  a  general 
excise  would  soon  be  the  cons^ueoce. 

Mr.  Fox  decUred,  that  he  would  oppoae 
the  Bin,  because  he  bad  he^rd  uotbm^ 
like  an  argument  to  prove,  that  wine .  vaa 
one  of  those  artid^  to  which  the  exoiae 
laws  ought  to  be  extended.  He  dislifeed 
experiments  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
and  the  present  he  considered  as  a  mab 
experiment,  it  not  having  been  made  ap^ 
pear,  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  ixk- 
stance,  or  at  aU  likely  to  answer  in  tfa^ 
second,  vis.  the  rendering  the  revenue 
from,  wines  so  fiir  more  productive  thsui 
it  had  been,  as  to  sanctify  the  means  re- 
sorted to  for  making  it  so.  The  dutiea  oa 
molt  and  beer  had  been  found  admirably 
adapted  to  coUeotion  under  the  exciac^ 
and  a  better  mode  of  collecting  those  du- 
ties,  he  verily  believed,  could  not  eaaHy 
he  discovered ;  but  did  it  therefore  foU<Hr> 
that  all  duties  would  be  best  collected 
under  die  fflccise  laws  ?  Surely  experience 
testified  the  revene  to  be  the  fact.  The 
duties  on  tea,  formerly  a  great  and  esaen- 
tial  article  of  revenue,  had  been  under 
the  collection  of  tbe  excise.  How  mi« 
serably  (hat  mode  of  collec^on  hadf  failed^ 
they  all  knew  ;  for  they  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  it  altogether,  and  to  resort  to 
another  experiment,  cidled  the  Commuta* 
tion  tax;  an  experiment  which,  m  all 
probability,  those  who  proposed  it  would, 
ere  long,  have  cause  to  bmeot  their  having 
ever  hazarded.  Spirits  also  had  been  put 
under  the  excise ;  but  spirits,  he  believed, 
would  not  be  found  to  have  aibrded  a 
better  revenue  while  under  the  Exciae 
than  under  the  Customs.  With  regard  to^ 
the  present,  he  thought  it  a  rash  expeiin 
ment ;  and  it  behovdl  the  House  to  bci 
particularly  careful  how  Uiey  countaH 
nanced  it,  after  having  heard  the  miniatee^ 
avow»  that  if  jtha  BOl  fiuled  in  aS»c1^  kk^ 
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BMttd  <d  «(&M«rl6dgtfig  Ae  fiiidt  to  be  in 
tkt  BUI,  and  proceeding  taan  kmaediate 
repeal,  the  right  hon.  gentlemtn  wit  de- 
teradned  ob&natdy  to  enforce  it  by 
etery  sobeicBary  regidatkm  which  could 
be  foood. 
The  Houie  divided^  YetA,  71 ;  Noe8>  SS. 

Debate  in  the  Lordi  <m  the  Bill  for 
preventing  FrnxAms  Suits  ut  the  Eccle^ 
staOkal  Courts.^  June  14.  Or  the 
molioB  for  the  second  readme  of  the  Bill 
fer  preventing  frivoloui  and  veitatioat 
ttrilt  in  the  Ecclesiattical  Court,  and  for 
the  more  easy  recovery  of  smaM  tithes, 

The  Bishop  of  Bengor  observed,  that 
the  ebjecu  of  this  Bffl  were  principally 
two:  1st,  to  correct  the  practice  or  the 
ecclasiasticri  court  in  certain  cases ;  and> 
Sadly,  to  render  the  recovery  of  smtJl 
tithes  naore  easy :  but  both  these  pomts 
wefe  a0  managed  in  the  Bill,  that  the 
praetiee  irt  the  ecdessiastical  court  was 
sicered  where  it  wanted  no  aasendment, 
sad  tiie  naode  prescribed  for  die  recovenr 
of  laftall  tithes  was  rendered  more  difficult 
it  was  before.  His  lordship  then 
into  the  examiaation  of  the  ma* 
tarid  daiises  of  the  Bill,  and  shewed,  that 
the  liflsitation  proposed  by  it  for  suits  of 
defiwation  being  only  three  months, 
woM  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
ifjored  person  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
Tiadieatiag  himself,  and  restoring  his  good 
Mae  aeaong  hb  neighbours,  as  he  is  often 
the  laat  persen  who  comes  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  aspersions  thrown  on  his  cha- 
lader*  The  M  as  well  as  the  present 
practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was, 
never  to  receive  suits  for  defamation,  un- 
less they  were  commenced  within  a  year 
after  such  defiiunation  had  been  uttered. 
The  coorts  in  Westminster-hall  were  per- 
nRfld  bjr  act  of  parliament  to  receive 
saiia  of  this  kmd  at  any  time  withm  two 
years.  It  was  absurd  to  suffer  a  court  to 
eaist  with  a  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases, 
sad  then  to  restrain  and  cramp  it  in  such 
Aasaa&er,  that  it  could  not  once  in  fifty 
tiaies  exercise  its  jurisdiction.  As  to  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  limits  suiu  to  eight 
raeadMforadultery,  s<didtation  of  chastity, 
■ad  striking  or  brawNtig  in  a  church,  te. 
it  waa  absurd  to  fix  the  same  limitation  to 
crimes  so  very  diiS^rent  in  their  detree  of 
gait  This  Hmitation  was  too  i£ort  in 
sain  for  oorreetion  on  account  of  adultery  ; 
ftraa  adultery  was  committed  in  secret, 
aa  it  waa  the  interisst  of  the  offending 
yartka4a  keep  iteeaeet  ^by  which  naeaas 
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it  would  often  happen,  that  the  person  in* 
iured  would  not  near  of  it  till  it  was  too 
late  to  maintain  a  suit,  if  the  limitation 
proposed  by  this  act  were  to  t^e  place. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  insert  the 
words  **  solicitation  of  chastity,''  as  there 
was  no  instance  of  a  suit  of  that  kind 
having  been  brought  in  modern  times  into 
the  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  were  a  suit 
of  that  sort  attempted  to  be  instituted 
there,  it  would  be  rejected,  qs  those  mat- 
ters are  more  properly  left  to  the  tem- 
poral courts,  wnere  they  are  tried  under 
the  description  of  actions  for  seduction. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  would  alwaya 
cfppose  every  wanton  and  improper  attack 
on  the  ecclesiastical  court,  yet  he  did  not 
desire  to  see  an  extension  of  its  jurisdic* 
tion ;  and  therefore  were  this  Bill  to  come 
to  a  committee,  he  would  move  for  leav- 
ing out  the  words  <<  solicitation  of  chastity,'' 
as  he  did  not  apprehoid  that  that  court 
claimed  any  cognizance  of  that  sort  of 
crime.  His  lordship  observed  likewise^ 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  have  said 
any  thing  m  the  Bill  about  antiniuptia! 
fornication,  as  no  suits  of  that  sort  had 
been  brou^t  into  the  courts  at  Doctora 
Commons  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
practitioner ;  and  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  say,  upon  good  authority,  that 
if  the  practice  were  otherwise  in  the 
country  courts,  the  parties  would  be  re- 
lieved on  an  application  to  the  court  oi 
Arches.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that 
a  suit  should  ever  have  been  allowed  for 
anti-nuptial  fornication,  and  adcnowledged 
that  he  believed  that  some  irregularities 
were  committed  in  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
were  any  grounds  for  the  loud  complarots 
which  had  been  made ;  and  as  an  appeal 
would  lie  in  all  cases  to  the  court  of 
Arches,  or  some  other  superior  court, 
that  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  good  answer 
to  every  objection.  The  bishop  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  other  part  of 
the  Bill  respecting  the  more  easy  reco* 
very  of  small  tithes.  And  here  he  first/ 
observed,  that  the  plaintiff's  being  obliged 
to  give  a  month's  notice  to  the  defendant 
before  the  commencement  of  the  suit, 
would  be  a  constant  ground  for  dispute 
and  altercation,  as  the  defendant  would 
always  ^contend,  that  the  nodce  was  not 
conformable  to  the  law ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened to  deviate  in  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstance, the  plaintiff  ^would  be  non- 
suited, and  would-be  obliged  t0  go^ 
thieugh  the  whele  agaiif  at  a  great  est- 
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pense.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  notice  was 
absolutely  necessary,  as  every  occupier  of 
land  knew,  that  he  was  obliged  by  law  t6 
set  out  the  tithes,  and  to  inform  the  tithe- 
owner  of  it ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  this, 
but  subtracted  the  tithes,  he  knew  that  a 
demand  would  be  made  on  him  in  some 
sh^pe  or  other,  and  therefore  a  law^suit 
would  never  come  unexpectedly  on  a  man 
in  this  situation.  He  farther  remarked, 
that  the  liberty  which  the  defendant,  had 
of  making  a  tender  for  the  tithes  by  him 
subtracted,  would  place  all  other  tithe- 
owners  in  a  most  disagreeable  situation, 
itiB  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
tithe-owner  must  accept  of  the  tender, 
whether  it  was  equal  or  not  to  his  demand ; 
for,  as  the  tithes  had  been  subtracted,  he 
could  not  tell  whether  th6  money  offered 
was  a  compensation ;  ^nd  as.  it  would  al- 
ways be  in  the  power  of  the  occupier  to 
prove  that  the  sum  proposed  was  the  full 
amount  of  the  tithes  of  his  crop,  the  tithe- 
ow.iier  would  be  afraid  to  commence  a  suit 
tuider  this  uncertainty,  lest  he  should  lose 
his  cause,  and  be  saddled  .with  full  costs, 
as  the  Act  directed;  and  it  would  there- 
fore frequently  happen,  that  the  tithe-' 
owner  would  be  obliged  to  take  less  than 
the  real  value  of  his  tithes.  '^  He  had  con- 
sidered this  clause  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and,  on  a  supposition  of  the  tithes 
being  subtracted,  he  could  not  devise 
any  method  by  which  the  owner  of  the 
tithes  would  arrive  at  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  them,  and  yet  he  was  to 
accept  of  the  tender,  or  copamence  a  law- 
suit under  the  greatest  disadvantages ;  and 
he  left  it  to  the  candour  of  their  lord- 
i^ips  to  determine,  whether  it  was  reason- 
able that  the  property  of  any  man  should 
be  put  into  such  a  situation.  He  then 
entered  into  an  examination  of  the  sta- 
tutes for  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  ob- 
served that  they  were  principally  three, 
two  of  which  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
8,  and  the  third  in  the  reign  of  Edward  6. 
On  this  occasion,  he  must  beg  leave  most 
earnestly  to  recommend  it  to  the  House 
to  consider  whether  this  Bill  would  not 
work  some  alteration  in  those  statutes, 
which  were  the  Magna  Charta  of  tithe- 
owners.  He  added,  that  this  was  a  sub- 
ject m  which  the  laity  as  well  as .  the 
clergy  were  concerned,  as  he  apprehended 
that  the  former  had  as  great,  perhaps  a 
ffreater  property  in  tithes  than  the  clergy. 
With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  Act 
#f  king  William  for  the  recovery  of  small 
tithes  from  40;.  to  10^^  he  remarked  that 


tliere  was  no  occasion  for  this  extension, 
as  the  Act,  as  it  now  stood,  answered  the  . 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made  extremely 
well ;  and  he  did  not  understand  that  any 
persons,  who  were  concerned  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  tithes,  desired  to  have  any  alter- 
ation. Under  all  these  circumstances  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  moving  for  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  •     - 

The   Archbishop  of  Canterbury    con-  . 
fended,  that  most  unreasonable  advantages 
were  given  throughout  this  Bill  to  the  de- 
fendant,  by  which  means  many  crimes 
which  deserved  correction,  would  go  un- 
punished; and  as  to  the  second  part  of 
the  Bill,  the  poor  vicar,  who  always  found 
much  difficulty  in  the  recovery  of  his  tithes, 
would  become  more  embarrassed  than  he  : 
was  before,  if  this  Bill  should  pass  into  law. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  irregularities 
were  committed  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
by  needy  proctors;  and  what  court  was 
free  from  such  irregularities  ?    But  .he  did 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  to  pass  : 
such- a  law  as  this,  which  acknowledged 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  . 
and  yet  put  it  under  such  restraints,  that : 
it  could  scarcely  exercise  its  jurisdiction , 
for  the  correction  even  of  such  crimes  as 
were  allowed  to  belong  to  its  cognizance. 
His  Grace  shewed  thjs  in  several  cases, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  defamation  and 
adultery ;  and  here  he  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  dissoluteness  of  the  man« 
ners  of  the  age,  and  remarked,  that,  in- 
stead of  making  our  laws  more  lax  and 
loose,  the  vices  of  the  times  called  for 
more  restraints.      His  Grace  concluded 
with  seconding  the  motion. 

On  the  question  being  put,  the  Bill  was 
rejected. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  East  ImUa 
Judicature  Bill.]  June  14-.  The  House 
being  in  a  Committee  on  the  East  India 
Judicature  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  remarked,  that  it 
was  the  sequel  to  one  great  measure  which 
had  already  engaged  their  attention,  but 
that  it  was  the  worst  part  of  it,  as  it  at- 
tacked the  constitution  and  took  away  the 
trial  by  jury.  Before  the  House  consented 
to  a  bill  of  that  nature,  they  ought  to  have 
a  case  of  strong  necessity  satisfactorily; 
;  made  out,  and  not  content  themselves 
with  a  mere  speculative  expediency ;  .and 
that,. he  contended,  was  all  Administration 
had  to  plead  in  it«  behalf.  Where  were. 
they  to  look  for  grounds  of  necessity  to 
rest  the  measure  upon?    Whence  were 
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tb^  to  derm  that  iDforttatioit,  without 
which  the  Hoose  ought  not  to  proceed 
may  farther?  He  cit^  the  case  of  the 
peraons  tried  and  convicted  a  few  .years 
since  for  the  murder  of  lord  Pigot  at  Ma- 
dras, which  proved,  that  juries  at  least 
were  con^petent  to  try  every  size  of  East 
India  dehnqoency  likely  to  occur.  He 
reminded  tfa^  House  of  the  court  of  Star? 
duunber,  of  the  Commission  court  at  New 
York,  and  of  the  abuses  which  those  courts 
had  conunitted»  to  the  great  oppression  of 
the  subject.  He  alludai  to  the  inventory 
daose,  now  omitted,  and  ^hat  which  had 
been  introduced  in  its  stead,  declaring  that 
tiie  second  had  proved  worse  than  the 
first,  inasmuch  as,  by  tlie  second,  the  par-* 
ties  were  to  deliver  in  the  accounts  of  their 
property  in  secret,  and  to  lie  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  King's  ministers.  In  the  il* 
lustration  of  the  £nger  of  secret  justiciary 
proceedings,  besides  the  Star>chamber, 
ae  desired  then:  lordships  to  recollect  the 
cdelnrated  trial  at  Athens  before  the  thirty 
tyrants^  who  condemned  every  one  of  the 
penoos  tried  before  them ;  whereas  had 
they,  ae  had  been  the  ancient  custom,  been 
tiled  before  the  people,  it  was  well  known 
that  not  one  of  the  accused  would  have 
been  found  guilty.  How  dangerous  a  use 
might  a  minister  make  of  the  new  tribunal, 
by  the  influence  which  it  would  give  him 
over  an  Indian  governor,  to  whom  he  might 
say,  *'  Do  you  let  me  have  my  way  in  In- 
dia, and  you  may  multiply  crimes  with 
impunity,  as  vouHl  be  triea  when  vou  come 
home  by  a  tribunal,  over  which  I  nave  con« 
siderabfe  influence.*'  In  conclusion,  the 
noble  Earl  moved  to  leave  out  all  the 
words  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
daoie,  and  to  insert,  by  wav  of.  amend- 
ment, a  clause  repealing  all  the  part  of 
the  former  Bill  which  institutes  and  autho- 
rizes the  new  tribunal. 

Lord  Walsingham  could  not  avoid  con- 
tending* in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
die  noble  Earl,  that  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  some  new  judicature  to  be 
orovided,  in  order  to  try  those  great  East 
India  offenders,  whose  crimes  were  of  a 
nature  so  complicated,  and  the  proof  of 
whose  guilt  must  necessarily  be  so  volu- 
minous, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
court  and  jury  to  go  through  the  whole  in 
t  day ;  and  their  lordships  well  knew,  that 
if  any  ordinary  jury  were  suffered  to  sepa- 
rsle  pending  a  trial,  they  would  be  liable 
to  corruption.  His  lordship  said,  that  at 
the  trial  of  Messrs.  Stratton,  Floyer,  &c. 
the  trial  lasted  an  inmieose  period  of  time, 
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and  even  then  he  understoo4  the  written 
evidence  on  each  side  was  a  ^reat  part  of 
it  obliged  to  be  gone  into.  He  alluded  to 
Mr.  Grenville's  Bill  for  trying  elections^ 
and  spoke  of  the  constitution  of  the  new 
tribunal  as  an  improvement  on  that  autho- 
rized by  Mr.  Orenville's  Bill.  He  men« 
tioned  the  lingering  and  fruitless  attempt 
to  prosecute  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  as  a 
proof  of  the  actual  necessity  for- some  such 
measure.  After  a  variety  of  reasons  to 
shew  that  the  sort  of  causes  which  would 
in  all  prob^ility  come  before  this  tribunal 
for  trial,  would  be  of  a  size  infinitely  too 
great  for  trial  before  a  common  jury  in  tho 
courts  of  King's-bench  or  Common  Pleas, 
his  lordship  took  notice  of  the  inventory 
clause  being  omitted  in  the  present  Bill, 
and  said  he  was  glad  it  was  left  out,  as  it 
had  occasioned  great  uneasiness ;  and  that 
he  thought  a  good^^round  for  Government, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  relax  and 
give  way  upon. 

Viscount  Stormoni  said,  that  his  pre- 
dictions two  years  since,  that  the  clause 
now  omitted,  must  be  left  out,  was  become 
history,  and  yet  at  the  time  every  priusa 
was  bestowed  on  that  very  clause  which 
had  been  pronounced  the  most  essential  ia 
the  Bill.  The  whole  of  it,  however,  he 
was  persuaded,  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  The 
operation  of  the  Bill  must  be  productive  of 
much  inconvenience,  and  tnere  was  no 
necessitv  for  any  such  measure.  He  cen* 
sured  the  constitution  of  the  new  court, 
and  observed  that  judge  and  juror  were 
now  so  blended,  that  in  fact  the  court 
would  be  without  either  judge  or  jury* 
He  alluded  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Stratton, 
and  declared  that  the  House  seemed  to 
have  adopted  the  vulgar  error,  and  piia- 
apprehended  the  reason  why  the  sentence 
had  been  so  mUd.  The  truth  was,  it  was 
proved  that  lord  Pigot  had  overturned  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George  previoua 
to  his  bein^  seized;  and  he  bad  likewise 
snatched  a  signed  minute  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  gentieman  of  the  council,  and  sud- 
denly suspended  that  gentleman  and  an- 
other, and  thus  ipade  a  majority  in  his 
own  favour.  These  facts  had  been  pleaded 
in  mitigation,  and  they  h^d  weighed  con- 
siderably in  theminds  of  the  ludges.  After 
assigning  many  reasons  for  the  vote  which 
he  should  give  for  the  amendment,  enter- 
ing at  tength  into  the  history  of  the  Star- 
chamber  and  High  Commission  court, 
and  speaking  of  the  celebrated  cause  in 
which  a  jury  gave  lOO^OOO/.  damagep  to 
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Ibe  duke  of  York  against  Titus  Oates,  his 
lordship  weiH  into  the  history  of  India, 
and  said,  he  did  not  expect  again  to  hear 
any  boasts  of  our  great  weahh  there,  as  a 
measure  Had  been  taken  which  would  in- 
deed have  been  unpardonable,  had  tiot  ex- 
treme necessity  jtiitified  it,  viz.  all  the 
Company's  servants,  who  received  above 
90/.  a  month  salary,  were  obliged  to  take 
the  whole  of  their  salary's  amount  in  Ben- 
gal paper  payable  here  in  London. 

Lord  Camden  declared,  that  if  he  hiro- 
'  ielf  were  to  be  tried,  as  an  East  Indian 
delinquent,  for  his  life,  he  should  think  it 
more  safe  in  tl>e  hands  of  a  court  so  con- 
stituted as  the  new  tribunal,  thait  in  that 
Df  any  one  court  whatsoever.  Instead  of 
having  neither  judge  nor  jury,  it  had  the 
benefit  of  both  so  happily  blended,  that 
Ihe  judges  became  (what  they  never  were 
before)  jurors.  Theanaient  constitutional 
tsistom  of  the  courts  of  law  was,  the  jury 
found  both  the  law  and  the  fact;  and  where 
there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  law,  the  judge 
Was  to  declare  it,  but  he  #a8  not  to  dictate 
to  the  jury,  nor  to  refuse  to  take  their  ver- 
diet ;  that  was  entirely  and  wholly  their 
province ;  and,  where  a  judge  interfered 
with  it,  he  abused  his  trust,  and  did  not 
^o  his  duty.  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  new  court  the  judges  were  let 
into  the  fact,  and  the  jury  into  the  law,  so 
that  they  judged  e^jually,  which  must  be 
a  considerable  advantage,  and  essentially 
conducive  to  the  purposes  of  substantial 
justice.  His  lordship  spoke  of  the  cases 
to  be  tried  by  tliis  new  tribunal  as  singular 
and  difficult.  He  asked  what  could  a  jury 
of  tnerchants  tell  of  the  zemindars,  the 
polygars,  the  rajahs,  the  ranas,  the  ryots, 
the  tanks,  and  all  the  strange  list  of  names 
'of  men  and  things  in  India  ?  The  gr^at 
length  of  the  causes,  added  to  this,  pecu- 
liarly pointed  oiit  the  necessity  for  such  a 
fiew  tribunal,  because,  in  criminal  causes, 
he  never  kneW  d  jury  separate  but  for  a 
'momentary  refreshment ;  and  the  reason 
was  obvious — ^to  avoid  exposing  them  co 
corruption.  As  to  the  last  clause  in  the 
bill)  empowering  a  court  to  proceed  to 
sentence  an  absent  delinquent  on  the  cause, 
he  declared  he  had  rather,  were  he  the  ob- 
ject, that  it  should  stand  so,  than  (hat  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  should  be  incurred.  He 
mentioned  high  treason  as  a  crime  upon 
which  a  court  could  even  now  proceea  to 
try,  and  give  sentence  on  the  causi  in  ab- 
aence  of  the  culprit. 

Lord  Loughborough  said,  that  he  rose 
«nder  the  strongest  emotions  of  uneasi- 


nem,  such  as,  he  believed,  bad  imparted 
themselves  to  most  of  their  lordshipa,  to 
find  again  in  the  House  a  bill  whicn  bad 
two  years  a^o  been  introduced,  and,  ater 
so  long  a  tnal,  had  been  found  so  miaera* 
bly  defective,  that  it  stood  in  need  of  a. 
bill  of  twenty  pages  to  prop  it  up,  and  to 
render  it  at  all  practicable.  It  had  beoi . 
imputed,  tliat  there  was  something  un^^- 
candid  in  his  noble  friend's  stdFering  the 
Bill  to  get  into  the  committee  before  thev 
debated  its  principle.  Approving,  aa  hu 
noble  friends  and  ne  did,  ot  the  clause  that 
repealed  the  inventory  clause  in  the  former 
Bill,  he  begged  to  know  how  they  were  to 
debate  the  principle  at  all,  but  after  t^e 
Bill  had  got  into  the  committee  ^  He  de« 
fied  any  noble  lord  to  prove  the  neee8sit3r 
on  which  the  Bill  rested.  Had  there  lately 
occurred  a  case,  where  there  was  any  great 
East  India  delinquent  to  be  triedi  for  which 
purpose  the  courts  of  law  were  not  suffi- 
ciently well  adapted  ?  The  only  instance 
in  his  memory  had  been  the  case  of  Strat- 
ton,  Floyer,  and  others,  which  he  himself, 
when  Attorney  Greneral,  had  conducted 
in  the  court  of  Kin^'s-bench,*  and  to  a 
fuH  and  conmlete  trial  and  conviction  of 
whom  he  had  not  found  the  snraUest  diffi-* 
culty.  With  regard  to  the  length  of  tirae^ 
and  the  papers  given  in  evidence  not  be- 
ing aH  react,  he  did  assure  the  noble  lordff 
they  were  mistaken.  The  trial  took  up  no 
more  than  a  reasonable  time,  and  tliere 
was  not  a  piece  nor  a  scrap  of  evidence  at 
all  materiu  which  was  not  fullv  gone  int^.. 
Having  the  cause  a  good  deal  at  heart  at 
the  time,  he  bad  not  missed  any,  as  might 
well  be  supposed ;  and  when  he  informed 
the  House  that  the  couniel  aeainst  hinr 
was  Mr.  Dunning,  he  would  feave  them 
to  judge  whether  it  was  likely  that  any 
evidence  which  could  at  all  serve  the  de-> 
fendants'  cause  was  neglected.  The  Uxit 
was,  there  was  no  difficuh  v*  The  sentence 
he,  for  one,  did  not  think  sufficiently  ae- 
vere.  Others  thought  differently.  It  lay, 
however,  altogether  in  the  diacretibn  of 
the  court  to  determine  what  the  sentence, 
should  be,  and  he  had  that  day  heard  from 
the  noble  viscount  weighty  reasons  to  ao- 
count  for  the  apparent  slightness  of  ther 
sentence.  There  was  nothing  therefora 
is>  the  only  trial  within  his  meiBOiy  to 
prove  that  any  new  tribunal  was  necessary. 
Having  stated  this,  he  asked  for  what  was 
the  proposed  left-handed  court  to  be  tn-t 
stituted  I  He  warned  their  lordshipa lagainst 

*  See  Howell's  3tate  Trials,  vol.  3 J,  p.  10«5. 
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eonaenting  to  change  the  laws  of  the  land 
annffceasarily.  He  mentioned  the  several 
courts  oi  a  similar  nature  under  which  our 
ancestors  had  groaned,  such  as  the  court 
of  Star-chamber,  the  court  of  Lords- 
iMrcbers  in  Wales,  the  Commission-court 
at  York,  the  High  Commission  court  and 
the  Kmg's-council,  every  one  of  which 
had  been  encroachasents  on  the  common 
Isv,  and  pregnant  sooner  or  later  with 
groea  abuses.  His  lordship  pointed  out 
Ihe  era  at  which  each  of  these  several 
courts  were  instituted,  and  said,  that,  since 
the  Revolution,  a  brighter  beam  of  liberty 
iiad  blazed  than  before ;  things  had  been 
better  understood,  and  the  common  law 
had  fiouridied  and  been  less  trenched  upon 
by  new-fangled  tribunals.  Having  asserted 
that  every  new  court  was  a  new  evil,  he 
proceeded  ta  state  that  tliere  was  not  only 
no  need  of  the  tribunal  provided,  but  that 
the  cause  of  justice  would  be  wor^  served 
after  it  was  instituted  than  before*  Its 
cooatitotion  was  radically  defective,  and, 
upon  a  comparison  with  a  trial  by  jury, 
Ihe  latter  was  by  far  the  most  desirable 
tnbunal  for  a  delinquent.  The  making 
three  of  the  judges  act  as  jurors  with  the 
twelve  members  of  the  two  Houses,  he 
reprobated  as  the  most  absurd  of  all  ideas; 
and,  by  the  definition  of  the  duty  of  a 
jndjge,  as  the  courts  are  constituted  at 
sresent,  he  shewed  reasons  for  his  opinion. 
tie  examined  several  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  and  said  some  of  them  repealed  more 
nse^  statutes  at  present  in  being,  others 
t6ok  away  the  Habeas  Corpus^  and  de- 
prived the  delinquent,  prosecuted  before 
the  new  tribunal,  of  the  advantage  of  that 
writ;  others  again,  he  contend^,  barred 
the  use  of  a  writ  of  error,  and  made  the 
decision  of  the  new  court  final.  He  en- 
tered into  a  comparative  description  of  the 
constitution  of  juries  as  at  present,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  new  tribunal.  He 
Mserted  that  the  latter  were  more  exposed 
to  be  c6nrupted,  supposing  either  of  them 
capable  of  being  corrupted,  than  the 
former.  Jurymen  were  unknown,  and 
consMuently  inaccessible  till  the  moment 
of  trial.  Members  of  parliament,  on  the 
contrary,  were  well  known ;  their  con- 
•emions,  families,  friends,  mistresses,  might 
be  cone  at ;  they  had  their  mala  tempora 
fandL  He  condemned  the  clause  em- 
powering the  new  court  to  try  a  cause  in 
the  absence  of  the  delinquent,  and  told  a 
atory  from  a  reporter  of  Scotch  cases,  of  a 
person  who  had  been  for  some  years  deadr 
and  had  been  tried;  but,  to  favour  the 
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fiction,  the  dead  man's  bones  were  dug  up 
and  placed  at  the  bar.  He  made  number- 
less objections  to  the  Bill,  accompanying 
them  with  arguments,  and  pointing  out 
the  had  effects  that  its  operation  woind,  in 
all  probability,  produce.  He  concluded 
with  solemnly  and  earnestly  exhorting  ^> 
nisters,  if  they  were  determined  to  paap 
the  Bill,  to  take  away  the  judges  from  the 
court,  and  not  to  sufier  any  ivoceases  ia- 
suing  from  it  to  come  into  we  courts  of 
Westminster-hall.    Let  not,  said  he,  the 

Cure  stream  of  justice  be  contaminated; 
ut  if  a  new  tribunal  must  be  institute^ 
for  which  certainly  not  the  least  exigency 
arises,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  adhere  ^ 
solutely  and  exclusively  to  your  new  tri- 
bunaL 

The  Earl  of  Cariisle  declared,  that 
after  the  defects  of  the  Bill  had  been  so 
ably  stated  by  hb  noble  friends  near  him^ 
it  would  be  impertinent  in  him  to  attempt 
saying  much  more.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, avoid  expressing  his  concern,  that 
the  present  Administration  should  be  so 
unworthily  inclined  to  diminish  the  rights 
of  the  people.  It  was  a  nuitter  which 
ought  to  alarm  their  lordships,  and  excite 
their  vigilance,  since  they  might  rest  aa» 
sured  that  nothing  cx>u]d  be  taken  from 
the  public  which  would  not  adhere  else* 
where,  and,  if  put.  into  a  political  cru» 
cible,  there  would,  he  doubted  not,  be 
found  certain  ministerial  chymists  who 
would  make  it  undergo  a  chymical  pro- 
cess, which  would  leave  the  wnite  flowers 
in  the  retort,  and  every  thing  sublimated 
from  the  public  body,  womd  doubtleae 
ascend  and  mix  with  that  mass  already 
too  much  swelled.  To  speak  without  a 
metaphor,  and  in  plain  English,  he  thonght 
that  he  saw  a  settled  system  in  the  pre- 
sent  ministry,  to  destroy  the  rights  of^  the 
public  one  by  one,  a  system  which  had 
manifested  itself  in  respect  to  trial  by 
jury  in  particular ;  and  he  was  confident, 
that  whatsoever  the- people  might  b^  de« 
prived  of,  would  be  thrown,  with  uncon* 
stitutiond  profusion,  into  the  scale  of  the 
Crown. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  said,  that 
as  the  noble  eari  had  thought  proper  to 
intimate,  that  the  present  Administration 
had  a  settled  system  for  the  destruction 
of  juries,  he  could  not  sit  still  under  an 
imputation  which  he  felt  to  be  so  inju* 
rious  and  so  abhorrent  to  his  nature.  Most 
fervently  did  he  hope,  that  whoever,  whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  administration,  should 
afford  reaaon  for  suspicion  that  hd  had  any 
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imch  UDCODStitutional  purpose v  in  Tiew, 
would  meet  with  a  firm  resistance  from 
their  lordships,  and  the  oUier  House  of 
Parliament.  His  opposition  they  should 
undoubtedly  receive.  The  noble  earl  had 
opened  the  debate  with  many  arguments 
against  the  Bill,  of  great  weight,  allowing 
that  they  were  just  and  applicable*  To  them 
he  liad  offered  no  objection,  thinking  it 
inore  becoming  both  to  the  noble  earl  and 
to  the  House  to  leave  It  to  their  judgment 
to  decide  whether  the  Bill  was  defective 
in  the  particulars  which  the  noble  earl 
jiad  described,  and  whether  what  he  had 
stated  made  it,  in  their  opinion,  necessary 
to  adopt  the  amendment  proposed ;  but, 
conscious  as  he  was,  that  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  intentions  of  Adminis- 
tration than  any  thing  like  a  settled  de- 
aign  to  attack  trial  by  jury,  or  to  take 
away  that  valuable  right  m  any  case  what- 
ever, but  where  the  peculiar  circumstances 
made  it  indispensably  necessary,  he  roust 
take  the  liberty  of  declaring  that  such  im- 
putations were  highly  unjustifiable.  The 
Bill  then  under  consideration  was  a  bill 
for  the  institution  of  a  new  court  of  judi- 
cature fi)r  the  trial  of  offenders  of  a 
peculiar  class,  and  of  the  crimes  of  pecu- 
lation and  corruption  of  an  extraordinary 
nature.  From  the  sort  of  cavil  and  ob- 
jection which  had  been  urged  against  it 
^ipon  that  day,  it  should  seem  as  if  it 
were  a  bill  for  the  institution  of  a  tri-, 
4>UBal  to  try  offences  of  a  psdtry  and  sub- 
ordinate degree,  and  such  as  were  likely 
to  be  committed  ^very  day,  and  were 
capable  of  the  cognizance  of  every  jus- 
tice in  every  country  village.  Let  the 
House  recollect  that  the  case  was  far 
different;  the  soirt  of  offences,  for  the 
trial  of  which  the  new  tribunal  was  to  be 
provided,  was  distinct  and  different  from 
•ny  other,  they  were  such  as  but  seldom 
occurred ;  and  a  fairer  or  more  equitable 
tribunal  could  not,  he  conceived,  have  been 
instituted  for  the  purpose.  After  the  cry 
which  had  gone  forth,  and  the  clamours 
which  had  prevailed  two  years  ago  on 
the  subject  of  the  enormities  carried  on 
in,  fndia  by  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
bad  his  Majesty's  minbters  sat  still,  and 
produced  no  measure  for  their  check  and 
control,  he  was  persuaded  that  they 
should  then  have  beard  enough  of  com- 
plaint, and  that  Administration  would 
either  have  been  charged  with  indolence, 
or,  what  was  worse,  with  a  wilful  inatten- 
tion to  their  duty. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  answered,  that 


the  sort  of  measures  lately  proposed  hy 
Administration,  justified  him  in  declaring 
that  he  thought  he  saw  something  like  m 
systematic  and  baleful  propensity  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  the  people,  and  par*- 
ticularly  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  lo 
justification  of  this  assertion,  he  should 
beg  leave  to  mention  the  Bill  for  subject- 
ing brevet  officers  to  martial  law,  the 
Wine  Excise  Bill,  the  Bill  then  under 
discussion,  and  several  others. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  aoaesd-> 
ment.    Contents,  9 ;  Not-Contents,  39. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  an  the  Militia 
Bill.']  June  16.  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Militia  Bill 
having  been  read, 

Viscount  Townshend  spoke  as  follows  t 
— My  lords ;  I  rise  to  express  my  concern 
at  the  clause  in  this  Bill,  whicft  exempts 
one  third  of  the  militia  from  being  called 
out  and  trained,  in  deviation  from  the 
principle  of  this  natk>9al  establishment. 
The  protection  of  this  country  by  a  mi- 
litia, and  indeed  of  every  other,  by  its 
natives,  does  not,  I  conceive,  depend  so 
much  on  the  accuracy  in  field  mancravrea 
and  splendour  of  accoutrements,  as  on 
their  numbers  and  zeal,  and  the  facility  of 
extending  this  constitutional  defence  upon 
every  check  it  may  receive.    If  it  is  to  be 
limited,  contracted,  and  high  polished, 
why  not  have  more  regular  regiments  ? 
But  if  the  object  be  the  protection  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
troops  for  the  preservation  of  our  colonies 
and  distant  dominions,  why  not  avail  our* 
selves  of  that  resource  which  an  attach^ 
ment  to  the  property  and  cotistitution  of 
this  country  must  always  produce  ?«— an 
armed  multitude  of  freemen,  under  proper 
constitutional  regulations,  which  must  out* 
number  any  force  an  invader  can  bring 
against  us.    This,  my  lords,  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  introduced  ^e  first  Mi* 
litia.Bil]  in  the  year  1756,  and  wHich  the 
iUustrious  father  of  the  present  minister 
seconded   and  supported ;    and  he  was 
ready,  at  all  times,  from  a  sick  bed,  to 
attend  the  ineasure.     How  far  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  deserted,  the  system  man- 
gled, and  vitiated  in  its  execution  firora 
time  to  time,  I  submit  to  the  conscious 
refiection  of  every  friend  to  the  stability 
of  this  country.    The  unnecessary  rivsf- 
ship  of  the  regular  troops  in  the  parade, 
and  formality  of  a  camp;  the  ambition  to 
outvie  the  new  levies,  or  even  veteran 
regiments  by  the  superior  size  of  the  mesi  * 
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vhen  the  rotation  of  the  militia  service 
ougbt  to  have  strengthened  the  country  in 
geoeraly  and  which  nas  also  so  much  in- 
terfered with  the  recruiting  'the  army; 
and  lastly,  the  ingrafting  into  the  militia 
corps  officers  of  no  connexion,  or  lesal 
c^nalification  whatever,  have  heen  devia- 
tions, equally  unconstitutional  and  on- 
warrantabk.^-The  present  period  I  flat- 
tered myself  was  a  proper  one  to  correct 
these  deformities,  and  restore  the  primitive 
prindple  of  this  national  measure.  Its 
principle  had  prevailed  over  all  the  jea- 
lousies of  power  and  lucrative  expedi- 
ency; its  service  had  been  experienced 
both  io  the  field  and  in  the  disgraceftd 
devastations  of  this  metropolis ;  and,  un- 
thanked  and  unregistered  as  it  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  its  utility 
was  acknowledged  by  all.  To  dimiaish 
then  its  numbers,  appears  founded*  on  no 
good  policy,  at  a  time  especially  when  the 
great  bulwark  of  this  nation,  our  navy,  is 
by  no  oaeans  superior  \o  our  national  ene- 
Buet»  and  when  most  extensive,  as  well  as 
expensive  fortifications  have  been  pro- 
posed, which,  if  not  f>roperly  garrisoned, 
might  be  turned  against  ourselves ;  that 
the  best  defence  o£  this  countnr»  as  well 
as  of  all  others,  next  to  that  which  must 
prevent  an  attack  by  sea,  is  an  active,  ani- 
mated militia,  is  a  truth  equdly  established 
in  history.  Without  dwelling  upon  the 
former,  replete  with  instances  of  this  kind, 
let  OS  only  for  a  moment  look  at  the  policy 
«f  other  stflltes,  our  rivals ;  in  particular, 
France  has  a  numerous  militia.  Why? 
to  enidile  her  regular  troops  to  act  offen- 
lively.  Spain  has  60,000.  They  did  great 
certice  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar ;  they  are 
exercised  in  time  of  peace,  twice  a  year, 
and  are  highly  esteemed.  If  I  am  asked 
how  disciplined  >  My  answer  is,  they  have 
a  character  to  lose  in  their  parishes  amongst 
their  neishbours,  if  they  behave  ill.  'Die 
king  of  Rnssia  has  a  species  of  militia,  for 
he  disbands  one-third  of  his  reeiments 
every  year  for  ten  months,  and  they  are 
forthcoming  en  the  first  emergency,  as 
well  as  to  an  annual  exercise ;  or  on  any 
check  his  arms  receive,  he  h  reinforced 
with  recruits  of  disciplined'  subjects ;  nor 
does  he  keep  a  poor  debilitated  veteran 
to  the  last  moment,  and  then  send  him 
forth  a  beggar  past  labour:  rotation 
and  renovation  is  his  object.  The  em- 
peror has  a  militia  of  60,000  men  in 
nis  firontiers  of  Hungary  and  Transil- 
^rania,  horse  and  foot;. they  have  lands, 
M9i  na  pay :  the  former  be  deems  a  suffi- 


cient motive  for  their  allegiance  and  ac- 
tivity. Shall  we,  shall  Britons  be  want- 
ing in  this  ?  Let  us  look  at  Switzerland, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchies,  maintains  its  independence  by 
a  strong  militia ;  nor  do  I  know  any  of 
these  states  which  needs  any  other  pro- 
tection, but  that  which  pleases  to  call  in 
a  foreign  power.  In  this  view,  my  lords, 
I  must  own  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to 
the  parsimonious  defalcation  of  one-third 
of  tne  militia— a  saving,  I  hear,  of  about 
10,000^.  a  year;  nor  can  I  admire  the 
enrolments  for  six"  years,  though  a  mea- 
sure to  prevent  the  interifering  with  the 
army.  It  is  rotation  which  was,  and  I 
conceive  i^,  the  first  principle  of  the  mi- 
litia; and  if  this  was  regularly  adhered  to, 
I  think  the  army  would  have  a  fair  scope 
for  recriiitinj?.  But,  my  lords,  could  I 
flatter  myself  my  poor  ideas  would  i)revail, 
I  would  wish  to  put  the  three  services  at 
once  on  such  a  footing  that  they  should 
reciprocally  aid,  and  not  embarrass  each 
other.  I  would  always  consider  the  navy 
as  the  elder  brother,  the  army  as  the 
second,  and  the  militia,  though  the  third, 
as  no  less  respectti>le,  indigenous  to  the 
soil.  I  could  wish  that  the  army,  and. 
marines  especially,  should  ever  assist  the 
navy ;  that  whenever  there  was  a  propen- 
sity in  the  soldier  he  might  resort  to  the 
nav^ ;  that  the  limitation  of  the  militia 
service  might,  under  like  circumstances, 
feed^the  army;  and  that  humanity  should 
dismiss  the  veteran  at  ^  period* equally 
capable  to  improve  the  militia  or  his  native 
soil.— As  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  these  ideas  will  prevail  at  this 
period,  I  can  only  lament  that  a  degree  of 
jealousy  should  counteract  what  I  con- 
ceive would  tend  to  great  national  har- 
mony and  strength,  and  that  the  great 
biriwark  of  this  nation  seems  rather  dis- 
united and  discouraged  than  countenanced 
and  extended.  The  exception  of  one- 
third  of  the  Ynilitia  may  be  attended  with 
cretft  partiality,  at  least  solicitation ;  and 
tnough  I  by.  no  means  wish  to  see  a  roili* 
liaman  a  splendid  soldier,  vet  that  any 
number  of  men  should  be  ciEmed  out  on  an 
emergency  without  the  knowledge  of  the . 
weapon  they  are  to  handle,  I  conceive  to 
be  an  absurdity,  and  repugnant  to  those 
sentiments  upon  which  military  confidence 
must  rely.  The  saving  is  surely  a  poor 
one,  when  compared  with  the  objecta  of 
public  expenditure  which  have  been  gra- 
tified. My  reverence  for  public  economy, 
as  well  as  iny  attachment  to  this  national 
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measure,  will  never  allow  me  to  put  the 
event  of  the  latter  upon  a  contest  with  the 
former.  I  am  convmoed  of  the  necessity 
of  every  possible  saving ;  I  know  how  en« 
feebled  and  exhausted -we  were  by  our 
ill-conducted  efforts  and  corrosive  jobs 
last  war ;  and  that  this  nation  can  never 
rear  her  head  again  under  the  pressure  of 
Our  present  debt.  I  will  not  therefore 
opiniate  this  measure,  nor  be  for  rejecting 
a  ffreat  national  security  for  its  present 
defects.  I  am  convinced  that  so  wealthy 
and  well-cultivated  a  country  can  alone 
be  defended  by  the  spirit  and  number  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  I  trust,  that  as  the 
danger  augments,  the  sense  of  their  duty 
will  operate :  as  lon^  as  the  form  and  the 
example  of  the  militia  exists,  they  can 
neither  be  slaves  to  any  foreign  or  do- 
mestic power ;  and  when  this  national  and 
constitutional  esti^lishment .  fails,  I  am  as 
confident  that  no  otiier  can  be  formed 
equally  safe,  salutary,  and  efficient. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  agreed,  that 
to  have  the  use  of  arms  learnt  as  univer- 
aaHy  as  possible,  was  a  very  desirable 
thing ;  and  thought  likewise  that  discipline 
was  carried  a  great  deal  too  far  in  the 
militia.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  com- 
plain of  substitutes,  since  the  militia  must 
necessarily  be,  for  the  most  part,  an  army 
of  substitutes.  That  there  had  been  some 
corps  remarkably  well  disciplined,  was 
undoubtedly  true ;  indeed,  the  noble  vis- 
count's objection  to  the  militia  colonels 
wishing  to  have  their  ranks  filled  with  the 
able-bodied  men,  appeared  to  him  rather 
too  confined.  The  ooject  of  the  Bill  was 
clearly  economy,  and  the  single  question 
was,  whether  it  was  right  to  endeavour  to 
eSect  such  a  saving  as  the  BiH  professed, 
or  not  ?  That  the  militia  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly supported  was  a  point  not  to  be 
disputed,  and  he  should  conceive  that  jit 
might  be  supported  upon  Uie  proposed 
plan.  The  Bill  was  a  bill  of  experiment, 
and  as  such  he  hoped  it  would  pass. 

Viscount  Townshcnd  begged  leave  to 
remind  the  noble  duke,  that  he  had  not 
complained  of  there  being  fine  tall  men  in 
the  militia,  but  merely  of  those  men  being 
continued  in  it  on  account  of  their  tali- 
ness,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that,  in  general,  stout  men 
could  bear  more  fatigue  than  httle  men, 
and  were  therefore  fitter  for  soldiers ;  but 
he  had  seen  in  Germany,  in  the  Dettingen 
jrear,  a  reeiment  of  short,  scrubby,  punchy, 
ill-dressed  and  mean  fellows  in  the  Aus- 
trian servicOi  whO|  though  they  scarcely 


knew  the  use  of  arms,  when  the  day  o 
battle  came,  convinced  all  present,  ttiat  h 
was  not  tall,  well»looking  men  who  alwaj) 
did  the  best  service  in  the  field. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  professed  him 
self  a  sincere  friend  to  the  militia,  ant 
rejoiced  that  the  ill-grounded  jealouaie 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  army  respect 
ing  it  were  done  away.  He  had  attendee 
several  meetings  where  a  number  of  mem 
bers  of  both  Housets,  and  other  gentlemei 
of  the  militia,  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  question,  how  the  militii 
could  be  rendered  most  serviceable ;  and 
their  uniform  opinion  was  for  calling  tin 
whole  body  out  every  year  and  training 
them.  He  wbhed  tiierefore  that  this  idei 
had  been  adopted. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  reminded  thi 
House  of  the  origin  of  the  militia,  obserr^ 
ing,  that  at  the  time  of  its  institution  th< 
nation  was  so  defenceless,  and  so  panic 
struck,  that  it  knew  not  where  to  looli 
either  for  attack  or  defence,  till  the  people 
roused  by  their  danger,  and  ashamed  ol 
standing  indebted  for  their  safely  to  the 
Hanoverians,  turned  out  and  took  up  anm 
to  defend  themselves.  From  that  period 
the  militia  had  flourished ;  and  as  the 
country  gentlemen  had  acted  with  the 
ardour  ^  Englishmen,  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution  and  oi 
their  liberties,  be  had  no  doubt  but  the 
militia  would  continue  to  deserve  the  high 
character  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

Earl  Stanhope  remarked,  that  the  BilJ 
had  two  distinct  objects :  one  was  to  save 
28,00(K,  the  other  to  alter  the  customary 
period  of  service  of  the  militia,  and  to  call 
out  only  two-thirds  of  them  to  be  trained 
and  exercised.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
vhjectf  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  attained 
in  a  way  the  most  absurd ;  and  it  would  be 
extremely  easy  to  prove  that,  by  proper 
care,  both  e<^onomy  and  utility  could  be 
better  answered  than  by  the  means  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill.  What  was  it  which 
the  Bill  enacted?  That  all  the  men  should 
be  ballotted  for  first,  and  that  onlv  31,000 
should  afterwards  be  ballotted  ror  to  be 
trained  and  exercised ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  real  militia  in  actual  service  would  be 
no  more  than  21,000:  the  one-third 
would  prove  merely  a  militia  roll.  What 
was  this,  but  puuing  the  nation  to  a  great 
expense  to  very  little  purpose  ?  whereas 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  have 
a  militia  of  42,000  men  at  the  same 
expense  which  it  would  cost  to  have  a 
militia  of  Sl^OOO,  as  this  Bill  proposed. 
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lis  phn  was  dm:  ballot  21,000  militia- 
Ko,  and  instead  of  five  years,  1^  the  men 
e  balJotted  for  six  years  service.  At 
hree  years  end  ballot  21,000  more:  call 
lat  and  train,  and  exercise  7,000  every 
car.  At  three  years  end,  the  first  21,000 
rottki  be  all  trained  and  exercised.  Dis* 
mt  them  to  their  own  homes  at  that 
leriod,  and  then  begin  upon  the  second 
!1,000»  taking  7,000  to  be  trained  and 
serdsed  every  year  as  before.  Thus  the 
Ktuil  expense  to  the  country  would  be  no 
■ore  than  the  expense  under  the  present 
diii,  as  the  country  would  not  have  to  pay 
k  more  than  21,000  at  once,  and  yet 
rouid  be  in  possession  of  a  right  to  the 
•nrice  of  42»000  upon  any  emergency. 
Bk  lordship  stated  the  militia  to  be  a  de« 
impdoo  or  force  most  desirable  tobepre- 
KTved,  as  it  not  only  was  the  best  defence 
of  the  country,  but  of  the  constitution. 
Hie  militia  was  surely,  for  that  reason,  the 
wy  last  service  to  apply  economy  to. 
The  best  economy  was  to  prevent  a  war, 
ad  to  keep  the  country  in  a  «tate  of 
Moe.  It  would  be  wiser,  therefore,  and 
better  ecooomy,  to  treble  the  militia,  than 
to  diminish  its  numbers.  What  was  it 
Kcared  peace,  but  the  beinc  able  to  wage 
powerful  war?  Be  strongly  armed  and 
ready  for  battle^  and  battle  would  not  be 
e&red.  Have  a  navy  fit  for  sea,  and  a 
Dilitit  numeroua  and  well  disciplined,  and 
ve  might  ensure  a  continuance  of  peace. 
As  to  the  lower  order  of  the  people  being 
at  present  knowing  in  the  use  or  arms,  it 
vai  a  mistake.  A£my  rustics,  their  lord- 
rfopi  would  find  on  inquiry,  knew  no  more 
of  a  mosquet  and  its  use,  than  of  a  reflect- 
iof:  tdescope. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed. 

Proceedings  against  Mr,  Hastings-^ 
Motiottjor  a  Call  of  the  Hause.^  June 
16.  Mr.  Burke  alluded  to  the  lateness  of 
tlie  teMioQ,  and  the  slow  progress  the 
pvoceediBgB  agaanet  Mr.  Hastings  were 
wly  to  make,  which  rendered  him  appre- 
l^mve  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
HoQie  to  eet  throu^  the  whole  of  the 
c^gta  m  uie  present  session.  He  should 
^iwwjre,  if  it  was  the  general  wish,  post- 
pone the  remainder,  or  such  parts  of  them 
at  the  House  thought  proper. 

SvAf.  fT.  Ridley  thought  it  impossible 
^  go  through  the  whole  in  the  present 


Mr.  /.  H*  Bronme  said^  there  could  be 
^olqection  to  -the  dela}^  a  part  of  the 


proceedings  till  thenext  session ;  but,  as 
the  body  of  charges  contained  three  more 
immediately  important,  and  as  one  of  those 
had  been  earned  for  Mr.  Hastings  and. 
another  against  him,  he  thought  it  rights 
if  the  third  were  carried  against  him,  that 
the  House  should  proceed  to  the  end, 
because,  otherwise  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion might  remain  against  him. 

Mr.  Duncombe  thought  it  might  be  for 
the  convenience  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well 
as  of  the  House,  to  defer  the  proceediuffs* 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  remarked,  that  the 
party  accused  could  not  be  supposed  ta 
have  any  wish  so  much  as  for  a  speedy 
decision ;  but  should  Mr.  Hastings  and  hitf 
friends  be  ever  so  desirous  of  coming  to 
a  conclusion  with  the  business,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  be  gratified ;  for  it 
was  probable  the  House  would  be  pro- 
rogued before  they  could  possibly  get 
through  the  whole  of  the  charges. 

Major  Scott  said,  that  the  House  must 
be  convinced,  that  Mr.  Hastings  could 
have  but  one  wish,  viz.  that  not  a  mo- 
ment's delay  should  take  place,  but  that 
the  charges  should  be  ^ne  through  this 
session.  Speaking  for  himself,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman,  he  declared,  that  it  would  be  ar 
glaring  injustice  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  post- 
pone the  business  to  another  session ;  but, 
speaking  as  a  member  of  parliament  and 
an  Enghshman,  who  had  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  East  India  Company,  he  would 
ffo  farther,  and  would  declare  it  to  be  hia 
deliberate  and  solemn  opinion,  that  the 
fate  of  the  British  empire  in  India  de- 
pended upon  a  termination  of  Mr.  Hast-c 
mgs's  impeachment  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. He  implored  the  House  to  consider 
what  was  the  state  of  Iiidia,  at  the  present 
moment.  Did  the  House  know  that  we 
h&d  intelligence  from  India  of  fiiur  months 
and  six  days  date  only?  He  had  con- 
versed with  gentlemen  of  honour  and 
undoubted  in^rmation,  who  left  Calcutta 
in  February  last;  and  fromall  he  had  heard, 
he  was  confident  that  our  existence  as  a 
nation  in  India,  actually  depended  upon- 
this  single  circumstance,  whether  the  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings 
was  finished  or  not  before  the  prorogation^ 

Mr.  jkamiUon  contended,  that  it  was  the 
highest  injustice  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
party  accused :  he  should,  therefore,  move 
for  a  call  of  the  House,  and  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  any  postponement  of 
the  business.  ^ 
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Mr.  M.  A*  Taylor  sheWed  the  impoMi- 
bility  of  the  House  being  able  togothfxiagb 
the  whole  of  the  business  this  session,  and 
strongly  contended  for  the  postponement. 

Mr.  Fox  professed  hiroselt  a  warm  friend 
to  a  call  of  the  House,  if  an  effectual  call 
could  be  moved,  because  it  certainly  was  a 
most  desirable  matter  for  the  House  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  its  duty  respecting 
Mr.  Hasttifg^  during  that  session.  If  gen- 
tlemen would  not  attend,  the  &ult  was 
theirs ;  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  proper 
to  proceed  in  so  extremely  important  a 
busmess  in  thin  Houses. 

Major  Seott  returned  his  sincere  4hanks 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox), 
who  had  talked  of  proposing  a  call  of  the 
House.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  adopted — ^tlie  fate  of 
India  depended  upon  it,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
coincide  in  opinion  with  an  hon.  gentleman 

{Mr.  Sawbridge),  that  the  sooner  we  lost 
ndia  the  better.  If  Jie  did;  he  could  not 
pursue  a  more  effectual  mode  thaa  to 
postpone  the  busmess  to  another  session. 

Mr.  Pitt  obsenred  that,  perhaps  it  might 
be  impossible  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
the  charges;  but  certainly,  after  that 
relating  to  the  princesses  of  Oude  had 
been  decided,  the  remaining  nineteen 
could  not  take  up  so  much  time  as  the 
three  others  had  done,  and  therefore,  it 
would  be  right  to  go  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
and,  by  all  means,  to  proceed  in  the  Oude 
charge :  but  whether  they  should  proceed 
any  further  in  the  present  session  or  not, 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  at  least,  ought 
to  be  closed  before  the  prorogation. 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  the 
consideration  of  that  charge  should  come 
on,  upon  the  ensuing  Friday. 

June  21.  Mr.  HamiUon  rose  to  malft 
the  motion  for -a  call  of  the  House,  agree- 
ably to  the  notice  which  he  had  given. 
He  began  with  stating,  that  he  hfui  ex« 
pected  the  assistance  of  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fox);  but,  notwithstanding 
his  absence,  he  should  persevere  in  his  pur- 
pose, determined  as  he  was  to  bear  all  the 
odium  and  unpopularity  that  might  attach 
to  it.  It  was  needless  for  him  to  take 
up  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
justification  of  the  propriety  of  his  resort- 
ing to  the  onl^  means  of  enforcing  a  full 
attendance,  with  a  view  to  ^o  on  with  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Hastings,  so  as  to 
finish  them  in  the  course  of  the  present 
sessipa.    The  only  objection  to  his  motion 


-which  could  be  urged,  was,  the  incbove 
nience  that  might  be  felt  by  individuals 
but  when  Aie  insignificance  of  that  objec 
tion  was  opposed  to  what  was  due  to  thi 
feelings  of  a  persecuted  and  accused  man 
he  hoped  the  justice  of  the  House,  and  f 
regard  to  their  own  dignity  and  character 
would  induce  them  to  support  his  motion 
a  motion  which  he  declared  he  brought  for* 
ward  in  behalf  of  one  whom  he  had  nevei 
seen  but  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  He 
reasoned  on  the  circumstances  in  whicl 
Mr.  Hastings  stood,  declaring  that  he  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  the  public,  in  one  of  ^he  most  distin- 
guished situations  a  subject  could  fill;  and 
that  on  every  consideration,  it  ought  to 
be  ascertained  whether  the  only  return 
which  he  was  to  receive  for  his  services 
was  censure  and  infamy.  If  Mr.  Hastings 
were  ultimately  to  be  deemed  criminal, 
let  him  be  proved  sudi,  and  then  be  pu- 
nished; but  let  condemnation  precede 
punishment,  and  his  punishment  not .  be 
suspense.  To  a  speedy  decision  Mr. 
Hastings  was  entitled,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  should  conclude  with  moving,  **  that 
the  House  be  called  over  upon  this  day 
fortnight." 

Mr.  Dempster  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  stated  his  reasons  why  he 
should  give  it  his  negative,  being  per- 
suaded, notwithstanding  the  hon. 'gentle- 
man's  determination  to  bear  all  the  odium 
and  unpopularity  of  it,  that  whoever  did 
support  it,  would  find  some  share  of  the 
odium  incurred  by  calling  gentlemen  back 
to  town,  after  they  had  gone  into  the 
country  and  made  their  arrangements  for 
the  summer,  fall  upon  them.  He  b^^ged 
leave  to  justify  his  absent  friend  (Mr. 
Fox),  which  he  would  do,  he  said,  by 
stating  what  his  meaning  was,  in  order  to 
shew  that  he  had  not  pledged  himself  to 
second  a  motion  for  a  call,  unless  it  could 
be  made  appear  that  the  call  would  be 
effectual.  He  repeated  that  part  of  Mr. 
Fox's  argument  on  Friday,  m  which  he 
had  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  most 
desirable  thing  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  the  charges  that  session,  if  it  were 
practicable  to  obtain  such  an  attendance 
as  ought  to  be  present  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  such  infinite  importance.  A 
word  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
which  required  some  notice.  .  Perhaps  he 
had  used  it  accidentally,  and  without 
meaning  to  convey  any  improper  insinua- 
tion by  it.  If  he  had,  he  would  be  so 
good   as  to  say  as   much.     But  if  he 
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rei^ly  meant  it  id  its  ordidary  sense*  lie 
believed  the  House  would  agree  with  him, 
that  pending  an  inquiry  before  parliament 
into  the  public  conduct  of  Mr*  Hastings* 
it  was  not  very  decent  language,  nor  lan- 
guage that  would  be  endured  within  those 
walls,  especially  after  the  vote  the  House 
had  so  recently  come  to  upon  the  subject. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  he  stood 
up  in  the    behalf,  of  a  persecuted  and 
accused  man.    That  Mr.  Hastings  was  an 
accused  man  was  true*  but  in  what  was  he 
a  persecuted  man  ?     He  would  not  endea- 
vour to  amie  that  he  was  not  persecuted, 
because  if  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to 
the  vote  on  the  charge  relative  to  Benares, 
be  sat  near  several  of  Mr.  Hastings's  per- 
secutors* who  could  much  better  justify 
their  vote,  than  it  would  become  bim  to 
atteoipt  to  do  for  them.     Neither  the 
cause  of  substantial  justice,  the  reasonable 
daims  of  Mr.  Hastmgs,  nor  the  dignity 
and  character  of  the  House,  would  be 
better  served  and  satisfied,  by  going  on 
with  the  charges    without   interruption* 
than  by  postponing  the  remainder  of  them 
till  the  next  session.    On  the  contrary,  h^ 
contended  ^hat  they  would  all  of  them  be 
far  less  satisfied.      He  observed,  that  it 
was  necessary  not   only  to  have  a  full 
attendance*  but  also  that  ffentleraen  should 
attend  with  that  sort  of  temper   which 
would  qualify  them  for  seriously  delibe- 
rating on  the  important  facts  submitted  to 
their  consideration*    Did  the  House  ima- 
gine, whether  the  call  was  enforced  or 
not,  that  gentlemen  would  after  that  day 
attend  in  numbers*4>r  with  a  determination 
to  apply  their  minds  closely  tb  the  Subject  ? 
Wa»  it  likely,  if  they  proceeded  any  farther, 
that  they  should  aivide  more  than  120  or 
150  on  any  one  of  the  remaining  charges  ? 
Would  any  gentleman  present  say,  that  it 
would  be  right  and  decent  to  go  on  in  that 
manner,  wiUi  not  a  third  part  of  the  House 
present  ?  Would  it  not  expose  them  to  the 
advantage  taken  already  more  than  once 
by  an  hon.  major  in  respect  to  the  resolu- 
tions moved  by  Mr.  Dundas  so  greatly  to 
bis  own  honour  in  1782  ?   What  had  been 
the  hon.  major's  argument  in  respect  to 
those  resolutions,  but  that  they  had  been 
voted  in  a  thin  House  ?  If  they  proceeded 
therefore  with  the  rest  of  the  cnar^es*  they 
w^ld  next  session,  in  all  probability,  hear 
that  they  had  been  voted  m  a  thin  House. 
The  boo.  major*  on  Friday  last,  had  taken 
a  new  ground  of  argument  to  urge  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of 
^  chaiges.    He  had  positively  declared 
[VOLXXVL] 


his  belief*  that  the  fate  of  India  depended 
on  finishing  them  this  year,  and  that  de- 
.clarationhe  had  rested, entirely  on  dark 
hints  and  suggestions,  as  if  recent  adyices 
had  been  received  from  India,  which  justi- 
fied such  an  opinion.    Perhaps*  as  that 
hon.  gentleman  was  more  in  the  way  of 
knowmg  the  secrets  of  India  than  he  was* 
he  had  received  some  news  that  justified 
him  in  his  assertion;    If  so*  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  state  it  to  the.  House ;  but* 
till  he  made  out  a  case  to  prove  the  fac^ 
that  the  fate  of  India  depended  on  finish- 
ing the  charges  that  session,  all  insinuation 
of^at  kind  must  go  for  nothing.    For  his 
part,  ^e  had  made  every  possible  inquiry 
in  order  to  learn  whether  any  extraordi- 
nary news  had  recently  arrived  from  India ; 
and  he  could  hear  of  nothing  extraordi- 
nary* but  of  the  receipt  of  an  extraordinary 
large  diamond,  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Hastings*  and  presen^d  to  his  Ma- 
jesty at  an  extraordinary  and  critical  pe- 
riod of  time.    It  was  also  a  little  extraor- 
dinary, that.Mr.  Hastings  should  be  chosen 
as  the  person  to  present  this  diamond,  afler 
the  resolutions  of  1782  had  reached  India; 
especially  if,  as  had  been  predicted*  they 
had  been  translated  into  Persic  and  all  the 
languages  of  the  East.    With  regard  to 
any  expectation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, or  any  claim  that  lye  could  be  sup- 
posed to  have  upon  the  House,  he  could 
have  none  but  that  the  House  would  con* 
tinue*  at  they  had  begun*  solemnly  and 
seriously  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and 
after  having  in  due  time  gone  through  the 
charges*  come  to  some  ultimate  decision 
upon  the  whole.    Early  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  declared*  <<  that  it  would 
he  exceedingly  unbecoming  in  the  House 
either  to  continue  hearing  the  charges 
when  a  full  attendance  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, or  to  leave  ofi*  without  first  moving 
a  bill  to  hang  up  the  inquiry,  as  it  were* 
till  the  next  session,  then  to  be  resuiped 
and  pursued  to  its  conclusion."     At  the 
time  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  statins 
that  idea*  the  hon.  inajor  had  not  offered 
a  word  of  objection ;  much  less  had  he  said 
that  the  fate  of  India  depended  on  their 
being  gone  through  this  session,  or  that  it 
would  1)0  injustice  if  they  were  not.    In 
point  of  character*  Mr.  Hastings  had  no 
sort  of  right  to  complain  that  he  had  beea 
injured  by  the  proceedings  hitherto,  be- 
cause no  person  could  assert  that  they 
were  the  first  arraignments  of  the  cha- 
racter, of  Mr.  Hastings  in  tb^  House  of 
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ComiooM.  That  gendenum's  character 
and  conduct  a8.gOTemor-ffeneral  of  India 
had  been  before  arraigned  in  that  House. 
It  stood  arraigned  upon  the  Journals  in 
the  resolutions  of  1782,  wherein  every 
misdemeanor  contained  in  the  charges 
was  ffenerally  imputed  to  that  gentleman 
in  the  most  strong  and  pointed  terms* 
With  regard  to  the  character  and  dignity 
of  tliat  House,'  the  best  way  to  support 
both,  was  tp  act  evenly  and  consistently. 
Hiey  had  hitherto  proceeded  deliberately, 
and  in  full  Houses,  to  discuss  and  deciae 
upon  the  charges,  and  had  made  a  much 
farther  progresa  than  many  gentlemen 
had,  at  the  beginning,  imaging  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  do.  No  delay  but  what 
was  unavoidable  could  be  imputed  to  the 
House,  nor  could  any  be  imputed  to  his 
tight  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  since  the 
House  could  not  but  have  observed,  that 
when  the  witnesses  were  under  ezamina- 
tion,  his  right  hon.  friend  curtailed  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  omitted  many  ques- 
tions that  he  intended  to  have  assed, 
merely  to  avoid  eyery  appearance  of  a 
wish  to  procrastinate.  Every  possible  dis- 
patch had  been  used;  they  had  proceeded 
a  considerable  way,  and  it  had  been  dri- 
^nolly  understood,  that  when  they  found 
It  difficult  to  procure  full  attendances,  the 
business  was  to  be  hung  up  till  the  next 
session. 

*  Major  Scott  said,  he  was  so  convinced 
of  the  gross  injustice  and  oppression  which 
Mr.  Hastings  would  sustam  by  a  delay  of 
six  or  seven  months,  and  still  more  of'^the 
^  extreme  danger  jto  which  our  possessions 
'  in  India  would  be  exposed  b^  a  delay, 
that  he  could  not  avoid  entenng  his  so- 
lemn protest  against  every  attempt  to 
postpone  the  dedsion  of  the  present  in- 
quiiy.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  observed, 
that  a  short  delay  could  not  be  of  very- 
material  consequence  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
since  he  had  long  been  arraigned,  attacked, 
and  censured  by  that  House  in  resolutions 
or  reports.  The  fact  was  undoubtedly 
true :  he  had  been  attacked  and  defended 
by  all  parties  in  turn,  just  as  parties  had 
changed  in  that  House;  but  all  parties 
had  occasionally  held  him  out  to  the  pub- 
lic as  one  of  their  first  and  most  valuable 
servants.  The  more  he  thought  upon  that 
subject,  tfie  stronger  his  conviction  was, 
that  we  risked  an  empire  in  India  if  we 
dropped  the  inquiry  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, after  the  decision  of  Tuesday  se'n- 
night.  He  should  be  very  sornr  to  say 
any  thing  in  that  House  whiob  should  be 
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prejudicial  to  bis  country  or  the  East  India 
Company;  but  the  consequences  appete'ed 
so  palpable,  that  he  was  astonished  they 
did  not  strUce  every  member.    Suppose 
the  vote  had  been  upon  contracts,  or  al- 
lowances, or  any  char^  of  that  kmd ;  be 
should  have  thought  it  a  very  great  hard* 
ship  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  had  the  Hooae 
been  prorogued,  before  he  had  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  beine  cleared :  but  there 
the  mischief  would  have  ended.    On  the 
contrary,  Uie  decision  on  the  Benares  btiai- 
ness,  or  rather  the  half  decision,  tended 
to  destroy  all  confidence  in  India,  and  to 
throw  every  thing  into  confusion.     For 
how  did  it  stand  ?  A  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
brouffht  in  a  chaise,  on  which  he  repro- 
bated every  step  Mr.  Hastings  took  re- 
lative to  Cheit  Sing.    This  charge  was 
supported  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr* 
Fox),  who  particularly  laboured  to  prove 
thb  part,  that  under  no  circumstanced 
could  we  exact  military  assistance  iiront 
Cheit  Sing.    It  .was  very  true  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Pitt) 
had  overturned  all  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  had  taken  the 
cmurges  completely  to  pieces.    But  what 
was  the  vote  r  That  in  tne  Benares  char^ 
there  was  matter  of  an  impeachable  na- 
ture ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  must  know- 
that  that  charge,  with  the  vote  of  the 
House  upon  it,  was  at  this  moment  on  its 
way  to  India,  not  firom  this  country,  but 
from  another,  which  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  her  interest    And  was  there 
a  man  who  could  doubt  the  uses  to  which 
it  was  possible  such  a  charge  and  such  & 
vote  could  be  turned  ?   He  could  wish  « 
map  of  India  were  alwa3rs  upon  the  tid>Ie 
of  that  House,  that  gentlemen  might  aee 
to  what  dangers  our  possessions  might  be 
exposed.    He  was  not  alarmed  by  the 
news  from  India,  but  from  the  measures 
pursued  here,  which  tended  to  destroy  all 
government  Uiere,  and  to  establish  prin- 
ciples which  must  undo  us.    Could  there 
be  a  second  opinion  amongst  men  who 
read  the  charge,  and  the  vote  upon  that 
charge?   And  did  it  not  tend  to  make 
every   zemmdar  in  India  independent? 
Feehng  as  he  did  upon  this  subject,  he 
could  not  help  deprecating  any  delay. 

Mr,  JPUt  aid  not  look  upon  the  object 
of  those  who  opposed  the  motion  as  any 
ihing  else  than  the  postponement  of  the 
pro^edings  till  next  session.  As  to  the 
idea  of  the  hmi.  mover,  that  Mr.  Hastinffs 
had  a  right  to  demand  a  q>eedy  detemu- 
nation  of  the  business,  he  agriM  that  he 
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to  as  tpeedr  a-deterraination 
tbe  GtrcumslaDces  or  the  case  would 
of;  but  he  could  have  no  right,  nor 
llf  he  oocddy  would  it  prove  a  beneficial 
lighl,  to  a  detenoinatioDt  under  drcum- 
ftaaoea  which  rendered  it  imposaible  for 
the  red  aense  of  the  House  to  be  under- 
atood ;  which  mutt  be  the  cooseouence  of 
yvooeedkig  at  to  late  a  period  or  the  ses- 
ma.  Aa  to  the  consequenoes  in  idea,  as 
rcprase&ted  by  the  hon.  major,  who,  on 
this  oocaaioB,  seeosed  more  tmctured  with 
despondency  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
aftifs  than  was  usual  with  him,  he  con- 
fesaod  he  could  not  join  with  him  in  his 
»fidieiisions  of  any  such  consequences, 
for  hia  own  part*  he  felt,  from  bis  own 
apinioii  of  tte  oqestion  on  the  sutuect  of 
Ifa'nafiea^  that  tnere  might  be,  and  were, 
grooEida  oa  which  that  question  could  have 
been  decided,  which  would  not  by  any 
■leana  warrant  the  inference  which  the  hon. 
Bsjor  aeemed  to  fear  would  follow  from 
it.  *He  had  voted  for  the  charge;  but, 
BOtwithataiiding  his  having  so  voted,  he 
protealed  against  any  inference  that  the 
executive  government  of  India  were  not 
at  liberty  to  demand  extraordin^  aids 
from  the  semiadars  on  extraordinary  emer- 
genciea.  He  protested  against  any  in- 
ibfence,  that  if  such  aids  were  renised, 
they  had  a  right  to  punish  the  delinquency, 
ana  enforce  obedience  by  an  exorbitant 
and  Qoreasonable  fine.  He  fH>otested 
agahiat  the  inference  that  Cheit  Sing, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  hful 
been  anjuatly  or  improperly  dispossessed 
of  hia  semindary.  He  had  voted  the  ar- 
ticle merely  on  the  ground  of  the  exorbi* 
taney  of  the  fine  proposed  to  be  indicted. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  it  was,  fcr 

ay  reasons,  improper  to  procieed  in  the 
during  the  present  session,  and 
that  the  proceedings  which  had  hitherto 
beea  had»  ought  be  presented,  and  hung 
up  by  aluU  for  that  purpose,  diat  so  they 
Dugbt  be  resumed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Dempsier  assigned,  as  his  reasons 
for  seconding  the  motion,  that  he  con* 
aidered  it  as  an  act  of  merely  common 
justice  to  Mr.  Hastily  that  the  charges 
should  be  all  gone  through  this  session, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  they  ought  to 
be  condudedl  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
after  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Eatchequer  on  Tuesday  se'nni^ht,  and 
more  especially  after  the  manner  in  which 
Ihe  right  hon.  gentleman  had  repeated  his 
f^gooienta  in  the  spe^b  which  he  bad  juat 


made.  Was  it  to  be  inferred  th^  a  go- 
vernor general  was  to  be  impeached,  for 
having  conceived  that  it  was  right  to  levy 
a  fine  on  a  contuma<:ious  2emmdar,  and 
for  going  to  obtain  that  fine  in  the  mildest 
way  possible,  by  puttina  the  zemindar 
under  an  arrest,  rather^han  resortmg  to 
the  more  violent  means  oF  procuring  it,  by 
maldna  war  upon  him  i  What  an  eflfect 
must  wis  doctrine  have  in  India  upon  the 
other  native  princes^  tributaries  to  the  Bri* 
tish  government  ?  What  would  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore  thinic  of  it,  whose  capital  had 
been  sacked,  and  was  now  filled  with 
soklierv,  and  whose  country  had  been 
taken  urom  him,  and  a  large  tribute  de* 
manded  and  exacted  to  this  day  ?  Would 
not  he  talk  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
sufiered,  and,  bein|[  induped  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  m  the  instanee  of  Cheit 
Sing,  cbtim  and  expect  retribution  ?  It 
was  true,  inde^  that  Mr.  Hastings  in  his 
conduct  in  India  had  not  always  paid  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  natural  riffhts  of 
mankind ;  but  he  had  never  violatea  them 
but  where  the  interest  of  the  Company, 
his  employers,  actually  required  it»  and 
therefore  it  was  an  ill  return  after  all  his 
zeal  and  all  his  services,,  to  let  him  remain 
in  suspense,  liable  to  the  injurioos  con* 
structions  which  would  not  fiul  to  be  put 
upon  the  vote  of  Tuesday  se'nnight. 

Mr.  Dundas  be^ed  to  remind  gentle" 
men  of  the  propriety  of  permitting  the 
vote  of  Tuesday  se'nnight  to  rest  tUl  the 
day  of  discuasion  came,  firee  from  any 
speculative  construction  upon  it,  and  not 
by  the  aid  of  their  own  imaginations  to 
give  it  a  meaning  which  might  not  ulti« 
mutely  appear  to  have  belonged  to  it.  As 
to  the  hon.  gentleman's  ideas  of  our  hold« 
ing  India  by  dint  of  power,  we  certainly 
did  so;  and  by  what  other  tenure  did  any 
sovereign  state  hold  territorities  acquired 
by  conquest?  As  unfortunately  the  go- 
vernment of  our  Indian  possessions  was 
necessarily  despotic,  it  surely  the  more 
behoved  that  House  to^ake  particuhur 
care  that  the  government  of  India  waa 
conducted  as  well  as  possible ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  it  was  right  the  inquiry  should 
proceed  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  time, 
most  likely  to  answer  the  ends  of  substan- 
tial justice.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
that  so  fiir  from  the  last  accounts  from 
India  describing  the  state  of  our  afibka 
there  to  be  worse  than  they  were  a  month 
ago,  they  stated  them  to  be  rather  better. 

Mr.  Hamikon  persevered  in  his  inten«. 
tion  to  take  th#  s«nae  of  the  House  oo 
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his  motion :  a  division  accordingly  took 
place,  when  the  numbers  were^  Yeas,  SO; 
No^s,  99, 

Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  he  had  ad- 
hered to  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down 
of  being  in  all  respects  throughout  the 
business  bound  anj^  governed  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House ;  and  therefore  he  had 
neither  debated  nor  voted  on  the  question 
of  the  call. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  committee 
on  the  articles  of  impeachment  should  im- 
mediately sit,  in  order  to  examine  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Middleton,  that  the  oral 
evidence  might  be  completed  before  the 
rising  of  parliament.  The  House  accord- 
ingly resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  in 
which  these  gentlemen  were  exammed. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  East 
India  Compani/*s  Relief  Bill,']  June  9. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
petition  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  raise  money  by  a  sale  of  annuities, 
and  by  increasing  their  capital  stock, 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  he  should  avoid 
going  into  any  detail  on  the  subject,  unless 
called  upon  by  gentlemen  to  enter  into  an 
explanation  on  any  particular  parts  of  it. 
The  estimate  which  had  formerly  been  de- 
livered in  by  the  Company,  was  found  to 
fall  considerably  sliort,  of  the  amount 
necessary  fbr  carrying  on  their  trade. 
This  did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  accu- 
racy in  forming  that  estimate,  but  from  a 
material  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Company,  which  had  since  taken 
place.  Their  trade  had  been  of  late  con- 
siderably increased;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  in  proportion  to  an  increase  of  trade, 
.  an  increase  of  capital  became  indispensably 
necessary.  The  increase  of  the  Company  s 
sales  of  tea  was  from  about  six  millions  of 
pounds  annually,  its  former  amount,  to 
fourteen  millions;  and  «here  was  besides 
an  increase  on  some  other  articles  of  their 
dealing,  lliis  ii^prease,  hi  a  certain  degree, 
proceeded  from  an  extension  of  their  mar- 
icets;  but  he  need  not  inform  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  principal  cause  of  it  was, 
the  operation  of  the  Commutation  Act. 
That  Act  had  considerably  promoted  the 
trade  of  the  Company,  and  in  so  doing, 
had  given  rise  to  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
creased capital ;  but  it  had  also  in  some 
degree  tended  to  forestall  that  necessity, 
for  by  increasing  their  trade,  it  had  con- 
aiderably  added  to  the  gross  amount  of 
Iheir  profits ;  >and  by.  preventing  the  con- 


sumption of  a  contraband  commodity 
had  giveil  a  vent  to  a  ^reat  quantity  <yf  * 
tea  which  would  otherwise  have  lain  by 
in  the  Company's  warehouses  perhaps  for^ 
many  years  to  come.  Still,  notwithstand*  • 
ing  the  great  and  extraordinary  receipt  of - 
each,  an  addition  of  capital  was  requisite  • 
for  making  investiaents  adequate  to  the 
increased  state  of  their  trade :  this  arose 
from  certain  very  heavy  expenses  under 
which  the  Company  of  late  had  laboured, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  extraordinary  charges 
attending  the  winding-up  of  the  late  war. 
The  Company  did  not  come  to  Parliament 
to  ask  for  the  aid  of  the  public  in  raising 
the  money  of  which  they  stood  in  need, 
but  merely  to  obtain  leave  to  make  use  o£ 
their  own  credit  for  that  purpose,  whi<^' 
at  present  they  were  restrained  from  doing- 
by  the  provisions  of  the  laws  now  subsist* 
ing. .  After  enumerating  the  several  ob- 
jects for  which  the  money  to  be  raised  was 
wanted,  as  the  discharge  of  certain  debts 
due  by  the  Company  to  the  public,  part 
at  home  and  part  in  India;  the  purchase 
of  silver  for  exportation,  and  the  complete 
ing  theiff  commercial  investments,  wnioh 
in  all  would  amount  to  2,000,000/.;  be 
concluded  by  moving,  '<  1.  That  tbe 
East  India  Company  be  enabled  to  raise 
a  sum  of  money,  fbr  the  purposes  men* 
tinned  in  their  petition,  by  the  sale  of 
$6^2261,  I6s.  being  an  annuity  due  to 
them  from  the  public^  in  consideration  of 
1,207,559/.  15^  part  of  4,200,000/.  ad- 
vanced by  the  said  Company  to  the  public 
under  the  authority  of  several  acts  of  par- 
liament. 2.  That  the  said  Company  be 
enabled  to  raise  a  further  sum,  by  adding 
800,000/.  capital  stock  to  their  present 
capital  of  3,200,000/.  so  as  to  make  their 
whole  capital  stock,  in  future,  four  mil- 
lions; and  that  such  addition  be  made  by 
opening  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of 
the  said  800,000/.  capital  stock,  at  the 
rate  of  160/.  for  every  100/.  of  sudi  capital 
stock,  or  at  such  other  rate  as  the  court 
of  directors'  of  the  said  Compuiy,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  direct ;  and  that  the 
subscribers  to  the  same  be  declared  enti- 
tled to  the  like  profits,  benefits,  and  privi- 
,  Ic^es,  in  respect  thereof,  as  Ae  proprietors 
of  East  liidia  stock  are,  or  may  be,  enti- 
tled to  in  respect  of  their  present  stock.'* 
Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  necessity 
for  the  present  application  must  have  been 
known  early  in  tne  session,  and  that  the 
directors  had  no  manner  of  occasion  ta 
have  waited  under  tho  expectatioo  of  jroi- 
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oeiviDg  additional  information  by  the  last 
ships  ^om  India.  He  entered  into  an 
fxasunation  of  several  parts  of  the  report 
•f  the  situation  of  the  Company's  amtirs 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table.  He 
asserted,  that  the  calculations  were  mostly 
erroneous ;  the  deductions  false,  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  of  such  as  he  had 
toudiedupon,  consequently  fallacious. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  Resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to,  reported  to  the 
House,  and  a  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  thereon. 

June  26.  The  report  of  the  Bill  <<  to 
enable  the  East  India  Company  to  raise 
noney  by  a  sale  of  annuities,  and  by  in- 
creasing their  capital  stock"  being  brought 
up,  the  amendments  were  read  and  agreed 
to,  after  which, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  more  he 
examined  the  subject  the  more  reason  he 
had  to  complain  of  its  having  been  delayed 
to  so  late  a  period  of  the  session ;  a  delay 
which  he  hiad  no  manner  of  doubt  was 
contrived  on  purpose  to  prevent  discussion, 
aod  elude  the  detection  of  those  fallacies 
on  which  the  BiJl  was  grounded.  In 
order  to  shew  this,  he  read  extracts  from 
the  accounts  in  his  hands,  particularly 
from  the  Bengal  letter  to  the  directors, 
whence  it  appeared  tliat  no  additional  in- 
ftrmation  on  the  leading  points  had  been 
received  from  Bengal  since  the  1st  of 
January ;  and  consequently,  that  most  of 
the  statements  in  the  directors'  report, 
were  mere  ass^unptions.  He  next  entered 
into  an  investigation  of  the  two  great 
questions  in  dispute  between  him  and  Mr. 
Dundas,  viz.  the  quantity  or  amount  of 
the  remittance  to  China,  furnished  from 
Bengal^  and  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
revenues  of  Bengal.  He  referred  to  a 
variety  of  statements  in  different  accounts 
before  the  House  as  evidence,  that  al- 
though it  had  been  contended  that  India 
famnhed  a  remittance  to  China  to  the 
amount  of275,000/.,that  not  more  than  60or 
70,(XM.  appeared  to  have  been  furnished. 
He  endearoored  to  prove  that  1,400,000/. 
was  the  full  amoimt  of  the  surplus  of  the 
revenue  which  could  be  expected  from 
Bengal  to  go  towards  the  investment,  and 
towards  the  relief  of  the  other  presiden- 
cies. He  quoted  a  pamphlet,  which  came 
from  the  pen  of  a  persoii  rather  a  favourite 
authority  with  Mr. .  Dundas,  and  upon 
whose  argument  he  was  himself  inclined 
to  r^  ni  the  particulars  to  which  it  re- 
kmi,  although  he  did  not  agree  with 


him  in  many  others.  The  pamphlet  in- 
question  was  written  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
aod  suppressed  by  him  upon  better  recol- 
lection. The  extract  stated,  that  the 
drains  of  Bengal  ought  always  to  be  al- 
lowed for,  and  that  the  utmost  surplus 
reveno^  that  could  be  expected  from  Ben- 
gal was  a  crore  of  rupees,  or  one  million 
of  money.  Mr.  Sheridan  dwelt  on  this 
point,  and  opposed  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Hastings  respecting  it  to  the  arguments 
used  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  upon 
the  subject  in  former  debates.  He  also 
said,  that  he  expected  to  hear  no  more 
from  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  re- 
specting the  275,000/.  sent  from  India  to 
China,  unless  he  meant  positively  to  con- 
tradict the  papers  which  had  been  printed. 
He  argued  upon  the  immense  quantity  of 
bills  drawn  from  India  upon  the  Company 
at  home,  declaring,  that  m  ten  years  time, 
bills  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions 
would  be  due.  *He  asked,  whether  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  permitting  bills 
to  so  large  an  amount,  and  which  were  to 
be  outstanding  till  so  distant  a  period,  did 
not  pledge  that  House  to  renew  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  when  it  should  next  ex-  ' 
pire?  He  reasoned  upon  the  probable 
effect  of  such  a  load  of  debt,  and  con- 
tended that  it  must  prove  ruinous  to  the 
Company.  He  took  notice  of  the  decla- 
ration made  by  Mr.  Dundas  ia  a  late  de« 
bate,  that  the  public  were  not  pledged  as 
a  security  for  the  money  borrowed  by  the 
Company,  and  said,  that  if  the  fact  were 
so,  it  could  not  be  too  well  understood ; 
he  should  therefore  move  the  insertion  of 
the  following  clause :  *^  That  as  nothing 
in  any  former  Act  relating  to  the  affairs  m 
the  East  India  Company,  so  nothing  in  this 
Act  contained,  shali  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  pledge  the  public  faith,  or  in  any 
respect  to  make  the  public  responsible  for 
the  present  or  future  claims  of^  any  of  the 
creditors  of  the  Company,  or  in  any  way 
to  bmd  the  public  to  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  said  Company." 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  he  had,  on  a  former 
day,  declared  himself  readv  to  answer  any 
objection  made  to  the  Bill,  and  to  justify 
both  its  principles  and  its  pro? isions.  He 
was  ready  to  do  so  still,  but  he  must  hear 
the  objections  stated  before  he  could  an- 
swer them.  He  had  listened  with  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  hon.  gentleman, 
and  though  he  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
afford  him  satis&ction  upon  all  the  points 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  would  endea-^ 
vour  to  do  so  i  but;  as  an  hon.  baronet  had 
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gome  objections  to  ^tate  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  he  should  be  glad  to  kaow 
what  those  objections  were,  as  it  would, 
perhaps,  save  much  time,  if  he  were  in 
one  speech  to  ansi^er  all  objections. 

Sir  Grei/  Cooper  went  into  a  detaial  of 
the  history  of  the  East  India  Company, 
tracing  it  from  its  origin  down  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  and  stating  the  amount  of  the 
joint  stock  or  capital  at  the  era  of  incor- 
poration, and  upon  each  renewal  of  its 
charter;  whence  it  appeared,  that  the 
Company's  capital  was  originally  a  few 
hundred  thousand  {lounds  only,  that  it 
doubled  it  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  till 
at  last  It  possessed  itspresent  capital  stock 
of  3,200,000/.  Sir  Grey  stated  the  loan 
to  the  public  of  four  millions,  and  sug- 
gested, that  it  was  probable  that  loan  was 
made  by  Government  in  order  to  give  the 
proprietors  of  India  stock  a  collateral 
security,  by  their  having  a  claim  upon  the 
public  for  as  much  as  the^  had  sulracribed 
towards  their  capital.  Sir  Grey  endea- 
Toured  to  prove,  that  the  Company's  being, 
in  the  manner  the  Bill  warranted,  em- 
powered to  admit  not  only  their  own  pro- 
prietors but  all  the  world  to  subscribe  at 
160  per  cent,  to  the  new  stock,  were  au- 
thonzed,  as  it  were,  to  put  their  credit  up 
to  public  sale.  He  described  the  prece- 
dent as  a  dangerous  departure  from  the 
particular  oonditions  of  incorporation,  and 
pointed  out  the  different  conduct  of  other 
great  incorporated  companies,  particularly 
Sie  Company  of  the  Bank,  who  had  uni- 
formly aohered  to  the  conditions  of  their 
charter. 

Mr.  Dvndas  went  through  thq  whole 
detail  of  the  state  of  the  affistirs  of  the  Com- 
pany in  Bengal.  He  set  out  with  denying 
that  he  had  waited  for  more  news  from  India 
than  he  was  in  possession  of  before  he 
brought  in  the  Bilh  He^admitted  that  he 
knew  as  much  of  the  state  of  the  affiurs  in 
Qengal  six  months  ago  as  he  knew  at  that 
hour.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  that  the 
reductions  ordered  by  Government  in  the 
establishments  of  Bengal,  and  from  which 
so  much  was  to  be  expected,  should  have 
taken  place  till  about  the  time  that  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Bill  was  to  be 
brought  into  parliament,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  have 
•said  he  waited  to  hear  their  effect  before 
be  offered  \U  He  had  waited  merely  till 
the  directors  had  thought  fit  to  apply. 
He  confessed  tha^  he  had  entertain^  an 
expectation  of  a  more  sev^e  and  minute 
ammadveiBion  on  the  principles  on  which 


the  Bill  was  founded,  than  he  had  heard. 
It  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  was  much  mistaken  in  his  notions  o£ 
the  remittance  furnished  for  China,  from 
India,  and  also  in  his  ideas  of  the  pro* 
bable  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  BengaL 
He  entered  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  former,  in  order  to  prove  that  it 
amounted  to  275,000/.,  He  denied  that 
he  had  .ever  said  that  the  remittance  was 
made  in  specie.  Undoubtedly  it  was  not. 
It  was  made  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  because  it  con- 
sisted in  a  great  measure  of  an  export  of 
opium  and  of  cotton,  for  which  the  DM>ney 
vf^as  paid  into  the  Company's  treasury  ia 
China.  He  stated  that  in  propprtion  as 
the  commerce  to  Canton  increased,  in  like 
proportion  would  the  export  of  opium  and 
cotton  increase  ;  and  inferred  that  ful} 
9!75fiOOL  would  be  remitted  from  India. 
He  next  proceeded  to  the  other  head, 
viz.  the  surplus  of  the  Bengal  revenues^ 
and  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
comparing  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
the  establishments  with  the  former  esta-* 
blishments,  and  the  increase  of  the  reve- 
nues  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  all 
other  circumstances  of  India  taken  into 
consideration,  the  surplus  would  amount 
to  eighteen  lacks  or  1,800,000/.  But 
thb  opinion,  thou|[h  it  was  one  whicrh 
afler  a  minute  consideration  of  the  whole 
of  the  case  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to, 
was  not  an  opinion  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself  or  chieflv  relied  on  in 
the  argument  upon  which  he  should  rest 
the  justification  of  the  present  Bill.  He 
would  allow  a  third  of  this  sum  to  be 
taken  away  by  contingencies,  and  would 
leave  no  more  than  1,200,000/.  for  the  in- 
vestments to  be  sent  home.  He  stated  a 
variety  of  particulars  to  be  provided  for^ 
such  as  the  half-pay  of  the  Company's 
servants  discharged,  &c;  and  said,  in 
answer  to  that  part  of  the  speedi  of  Mr. 
Sheridistn,  in  wnich  he  had  stated  the  ex* 
tracts  from  Mr.  Hastings's  pamphlet,  that 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  Mr. 
Hastings  was  a  favourite  authority  with 
him,  because  he  was,  generally  speaking, 
an  authority  to  be  rest^  on ;  but  ia  the 
particular  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
found  it  convenient  to  hold  up  as  authen- 
tic, although  in  almost  every  other  parti- 
cular he  professed  to  dispute  the  credit 
due  to  Mr.  Hastings,  he  must  be^  leave 
to  differ,  and  that  without  throwing  the 
smallest  imputation  upon  the  argument 
urged  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  pamphkt 
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m  qoeslkm,  'ftiid  for  this  reason ;  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  argument,  when  he 
•tsted  ttiat  a  crore  of  rupees  would  be 
the  utmost  which  could  be  expected  to 
be  the  tribute  from  I3enga1,  the  drains  of 
that  kingdom  oroperlj  allowed  for,  was 
groandea  on  toe  actual  expense  of  the 
Bengal  establishments  at  that  time.  The 
reductions  since  ordered  from  home  had 
been  sd  important  and  efiectual,  that  they 
iisd  totally  altered  the  argument,  and 
made  tie  case  widely  di&rent.  Mr. 
Hastings  had  shewn  his  good  sense,  in 
allowing  the  drains  Bengd  was  Kable  to 
sottain ;  he  would  be  a  shallow  politician 
indeed,  who  d^d  not  make  that  aUowance, 
and  it  was  with  a  due  attention  to  that 
necessary  consideration,  that  he  desired 
to 'be  understood  as  arguing  dl  along. 
From  this  remark^  Mr.  Dundas  proceeded 
to  evince  the  sound  policy  of  permitting 
the  Company's  servants  in  India  to  trans- 
mit their  fortunes  home  to  England, 
through  the  medium  of  investments  of 
the  Company's  ships,  but  for  which  tiiey 
took  IhUs  on  the  Company  at  home.  H^ 
stated  that  the  practice  had  been  for  the 
ships  of  other  European  powers,  our  rivals 
in  the  commerce  of  India,  to  sail  for  the 
Ganges,  that  they  trusted  for  the  money 
to  purchase  an  investment  solely  to  the 
Company's  servants  wishing  to  send  their 
fortunes  home  to  Europe,  and  that  they 
thus  found  a  British  capital  ready  for 
them  in  India.  He  lU'ged  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  this  practice,  and  more  espe- 
dally  since  the  means  which  liad  been 
latefy  adopted  for  confining  the  tea  trade 
to  England  to  the  East  India  Company. 
He  observed,  that  it  was  our  essential  in- 
terest to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
oar  rivals,  and  to  take  into  our  own  hands 
the  advantages  we  had  long  suffered  them 
to  enjoy :  that  by  permitting  the  servants 
of  the  Company  in  India  to  assist  the  go- 
vernment there  with  their  fortunes,  we 
opened  a  new  source  of  advantage  and 
accommodation  to  them  and  to  ourselves. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the 
Treasury-board's  allowing  bills  from  India 
to  so  large  an  amount  to  be  drawn  on  the 
Company  at  home,  and  had  said  they 
plight  have  sent  them  back,  if  they  chose 
it  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  the 
power,  no  doubt;  but  they  would  have 
acted  in  a  most  foolish,  unjust,  and  im- 
politic manner,  had  they  done  so.  Would 
any  gentleman  seriously  contend,  tliat 
after  having  made  use  oif  the  fortunes  of 
the  Company's  senrants  in  India^  i^r 


having  purchased  investments  with  their 
money,  and  derived  a  considerable  degree 
of  profit  from  the  sale  of  those  invest- 
ments here  at  home,  it  would  be  just  in 
the  first  instance,  or  wise  at  all  to  return 
their  bills,  and  refer  them  back  for  pay- 
ment in  India?  Surely  no  man  would 
stand  up  and  maintain  so  unfair  an  argu- 
ment. Gentlemen  talked  of  the  enor- 
mous debt  accruing  upon  the  Company  at 
home,  and  said,  that  in  ten  years  twelve 
millions  would  be  owing.  Was  that  the 
fact  ?  Most  undoubtedly  it  was  not. 
Instead  of  twelve  millions  of  debt,  a  new 
capital  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions 
was  forming.  As  fast  as  it  accrued,  so 
much  in  proportion  flowed  into  the  Com- 
pany's treasury  at  home,  and  the  means 
of  mschargjng  the  debt  uniformly  accom* 

Eanied  its  accumulation.  *  Having  avowed 
imself  a  zealous  friend  to  this  aystem, 
declaring  that  he  never  would  consent 
that  the  Company  should  call  itself  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  Company  at  home, 
and  a  poor  and  distressed  Company  in  In- 
dia, he  begged  leave  to  appeal  to  Mr. 
Hussey,  who  had  taken  pains  to  make  hko^ 
self  master  of  the  Company's  affiiirs,  and 
had  been  on  various  committees,  and  to 
desire  him  to  pomt  out  a  better  mode  of 
relieving  Bengal ;  and  declared  that  he 
expect^  eentlemen  vdio  objected  to  the 
system  laid  down,  would  specifically  state 
a  more  practicable  one» — He  next  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  prmciples  and 
conditions  on  which  the  Company  had 
been  incorporated,  tracing  its  existence 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  stating 
the  union  of  the  two  Companies,  which 
had  at  one  time  existed,  to  have  taken 
place  in  1699,  or  thereabouts.  He  denied 
that  the  debt  of  the  public  to  the  Com- 

f>any,  was  intended  to  be  any  sort  of  col- 
ateral  security  to  the  Company's  stock, 
and  said,  that  the  arguments  that  the  two 
debts  (that  of  the  Company  to  their  sub- 
scribers, and  that  of  th^  nublic  to  the 
Company),  were  correspondent,  had  any 
sort  of  connexion,  or  would  run  toge- 
ther. He  mentioned  that  the  terms  were 
optional.  The  bond-holders  might  either 
keep  their  bonds  or  subscribe  to  the  an- 
nuity. He  said  that  it  was  true  that  In- 
dia, greatly  exhausted  by  the  late  ruinous 
war,  reouired,  as  this  country  did,  to  be 
managea  with  every  possible  care  and  at- 
tention; but  then,  in  proportion,  India 
had  less  difficulties  to  struggle  with  than 
Great  Britain.  He  hoped  to  see  India 
with  a  powerful   army    (on  which  her 
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existence  depended),  and  a  reduced  and 
economical  civil  government;  with  her 
revenues  increased,  her  expienses  mode- 
rate, her  investments  large,  her  commerce 
flourishing.  That  India  would  yet  prove  a 
most  valuable  British  possession,  tliat  her 
interest  was  deeply  and  nearly  connected 
with  that  of  this  country,  was  undeniable. 
In  whichever  part  of  the  British  dominion 
:the  string  cracked,  the  convulsion  roust  be 
mutual;  the  stroke,  be  it  given  where  it 
might,  would  be  felt  in  both  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  that  with  regard  to 
the  flattering  ideas  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  he    had    bemre    heard 
speculations,  promises,  and  expectations 
of  the  same  sort  displayed  with  the  same 
confidence;  and  as  often  as  they  had  been 
atated,  they  had  failed  of  being  realized, 
and  the  very  reverse  of  the  picture  been 
the   actual  exhibition.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  taken  pains  to  shew  that 
no  specie  was  sent  out  from  India  to 
China,  and  had  talked  a  good  deal  about 
opium.  .  Did  not  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man know  that  opium  was  contraband  in 
China  ?  Supposing,  therefore,  that  enough 
could  be  run  intb  China,  did  it  become  k 
great  Company  to  turn  smugglers,  and  by 
so  doing  endanger  the  total  loss  of  their 
commerce  with  China?    But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  hinted  at    another 
commodity  which  he  said  the  Company 
exported  to  China,  and  that  was  cotton. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman could  seemingly  contend,  that  it 
was  right  to  export  cotton,  a  raw  material 
of  our  Bengal  manufacture,  a  material 
which  we  ourselves  imported  into  Bengal, 
at  considerable  expense  and  trouble  >  Far 
better  would  it  be  to  export  silver  where- 
ever  it  could  be  hadl    Another  matter 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
dwelt,  had  been  the  reduction  of  our  esta- 
blishments in  Bengal,  which  were  ordered 
from  home*    By  the  state   of  affairs  in 
Bengal  in  1784,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  16^  lacks,  or  1,650,000/., 
which  deficiency,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  argument,  was  to  be 
converted  by  a  glorious  reduction  into  a 
surplus  of  1,800,000/.,  so  that  between 
the  one  and  the  other  there  was  a  difie* 

^rence  of  three  millions.  If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  founded  in  his  assertion, 
what  must  have  been  the  establishments 
which  could  have  admitted  of  such  a  re- 
duction ?  I^et  those  who  support  the  late 

governor  generali  consider  what  sort  of 


argument  this  extraordinary  circumstance 
furnished  respecting  that  gentlemap^s  con- 
duct! Mr.  Francis  then  spoke  of  the  tea 
trade.    The  tea  purchased  of  European 
Companies  on  the  continent  in  1785  and 
1786,  amounted  to  1,825,163/.  which  was 
so  much  English  capital  furnished  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  rivals  in  trade 
of  the   British  East  India  Company,   to 
whom,  by  the  Commutation  Act,  Parlia- 
ment had  professed  to  give  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  tea  import  trada    With 
this  money  our  European  rivals  would  go 
again  to  China,  and  continue  that  trade 
to  which  we.  had  weakly  endeavoured  to 
put  a  stop.   After  urging  this,  Mr.  Francis 
stated  the  contradiction  between  the  di- 
rectors' former  estimates  of  February  and 
May,  1784,  and  the  present,  under  three 
heads.    1st.  That  they  had  reckoned  upon 
250,000/.  to  be  remitted  from  Bengal  to 
China;  whereas  nothing  has  been  sent, 
and  nothing  could  be  sent  without  utter 
destruction  to  Bengal.    2dly,  That  in  the 
estimates  of  1784,  they  had  asserted  that 
there  would  be  a  balance  of  cash  in  their 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  March  1787,  and 
the  three  subsequent  years,  as  follows, 
viz.    March  1,  1787,   611,998/.;    1778, 
757,731/.;      1789,     488,526/.;      1790, 
362,144/.     Whereas  their  present  esti- 
mate stated  that,  at  the  same  periods  re« 
spcctively,  the  balance  would  be  against 
their  Treasury,  as  follows:  1st.  927,5^4/. ; 
2d.    744,702/.;     8d.     1 ,704,522/. ;    4tb. 
1,533,835/.— 3dly,  Tliat  in  the  estimates 
of  1784,  they  had  stated  the  bills  to  be 
drawn  upon  them  in  the  same  four  years 
at  3,802,477/.,  whereas  the  bills  which 
would  really  become  due  in  that  period, 
would  amount,  with  interest  thereon,  to 
considerably  more  than  six  millions ;  the 
excess,  by  their  present  account,  beyond 
their  first  calculation,  was  no  less  than 
2,691,637/.    Such  monstrous  inaccuracy 
was  a  sufficient  ground  of  distrust.    But 
had  they  even  now  stated  the  real  situa- 
tion of  their  afiairs  >  They  had  not;   and 
he  would  assign  his  reasons  for  thinking 
80.    Mr.  Francis  then  asserted  the  follow- 
ing facts,  drawn  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, or  unquestionable  information:  that 
the  Company's  bonded  debt  in  India,  by 
the  last  accounts,  amounted  to  5,442,509/. : 
arrears  due,  3,797,290/.;  orders  unpaid 
in  Bengal  only,  l,400,o6o/.    That  some 
articles  were  not  stated  tn  this  account, 
which  must  be  considerable,  such  as  arrears 
to  the  King's  troops,  and  orders  unpaid  at 
Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay.    On  tho 
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whole  be  was  perfectly  sore  that  the  Com- 
pany's debt  in  India  at  this  day,  must  ex- 
ceed twelve  millions  sterling.  That  id  the 
coododing  part  of  the  Report  from  thd 
cooHDinee  of  account39  there  was  a  most 
extraordinary  &llacy,  viz.  that  whether 
the  mode  proposed  by  the  directors  for 
pajiag  their  Indian  bood  debt  took  place 
or  not,  that  is,  whether  bills  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions  more  should  be  drawn  upon 
them  or  DOt»  it  would  not  make  any  ini- 
portant  variation  in  the  state  of  the  Com- 
ptoy's  afikirs,  with  respect  to  the  sum 
wanted  in  England  for  the  ordinary  cur- 
reocj.  So  extraordinary  a  proposition 
required  a  clear  explanation.  All  they 
Kj  is,  that  if  the  creditors  prefer  being 
paid  in  India,  it  will  lessen  the  funds 
allotted  to  the  investment;  but  if  they 
consent  to  be  paid  in  England,  the  amount 
vQ]  be  brought  home  in  investments,  out 
of  which  the  bills  are  to  be  paid.  If  this 
state  of  the  case  were  true,  it  would  be 
bad  enough,  since  then  the  investment 
would  be  brought  home  solely  for  the 
creditors,  not  tor  the  Company.  But 
then,  the  money  applicable  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bonded  debt  would  exist 
somewhere.  The  proposition  supposed 
the  money  to  exist  in  India,  and  that  all 
the  diference  was,  whether  th^  creditors 
ihoold  receive  it  there,  or  allow  it  to  be 
bid  out  in  an  investment,  and  take  the 
l»Il8on  the  Company.  Whereas  the  truth 
and  ftct  were,  that  so  far  from  there  being 
a  tingle  rupee  of  surplus  in  Bengal,  they^ 
had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  current 
expenses;  ev^ry  department  of  govern- 
toent  was  enormously  in  arrear ;  the  whole 
civil  service  was  paid  with  paper;  and,  so 
far  from .  having  a  rupee  to  apply  to  the 
discharge  of  principal  debt,  they  had 
opened  their  Treasury  for  money,  for  bills 
on  the  directors,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  annual  interest  on  the  Company's 
hoads,  and  on  the  otlier  paper  entitled  to 
interest.  Now  suppose  tne  Indian  credi- 
tors were  to  pay  m  their  bonds,  and  de- 
mand bills  on  the  directors  to  the  amount 
of  iix  millions  sterling :  they  might  do  so, 
and  the  bills  must  be  granted.  The  direc- 
tors could  not  confradict  their  own  pro- 
posal, or  refuse  to  accept  bills,  which  they 
themselves  had  permitted  to  be  drawn. 
What  would  the  situation  of  the  Company 
be  then  ?  Why,  in  addition  to  all  their 
pceaent  acknowledged  difficulties,  they 
would  have  $h^  miilions  more  to  pay  in 
Eoghwid*  without  a  sipgle  shilling  of  addi- 
tion assets;  and  conaidering  how  the 
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credit  of  the  bonds  was  depreciated  in 
India,  it  was  bv  no  means  unlikely  that 
this  event  might  happen.  Mr.  Francis 
then  made  some  remarks  on  the  ruined 
state  of  the  Company's  credit  in  India, 
where  their  bonds  were  at  SO  per  cent, 
and  their  Treasury  notes  at  18  per  cent, 
discount  by  the  last  advices :  that  in  this 
state  of  discredit,  the  governor  general  and 
council  had  resolved  that  the  whole  civil 
service,  (except  the  salaries  of  300  rupees 
a  month)  should  be  paid  by  a  farther 
issue  of  paper,  which  of  course  must  in- 
crease the  discount  on  the  existing  paper, 
and  sink  it  to  nothing.  Upon  the  whole 
he  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  relief  was  in- 
adequate to  the  distress,  would  do  the 
Company  no  good,  and  would  be  entirely 
thrown  away. 

Mr.  Hussey  owned  that  it  was  true  that 
he  had  taken  pains  to  make  himself  ac« 
quaint^  with  the  afiairs  of  the  Company ; 
and  though  he  was  called  on  to  state  spe- 
cifically a  better  mode  of  managing  with 
regard  to  the  investments  in  India,  if  he 
objected  to  them,  he  would  do  his  duty, 
and  content  himself  with  stating  what  his 
objections  were  to  the  system  proposed, 
leaving  it  to  others  to  substitute  methods 
or  systems.  He  had  understood,  that 
instead  of  encouraging  the  servants  in 
India  to  send  home  their  fortune's  in  in- 
vestments, a  stop  was  to  be  put  to  the 
practice :  for  what  did  that  go  to  ?  to  the 
length  of  saying,  that  during  a  war,  the 
Company  must  depend  on  their  servants 
in  India  for  money  to  furnish  out  those 
investments.  Surely  that  was  a  wild  sup- 
position. He  mentioned  the  commutation 
tax,  and  said,  that  pledging  themselves  to 
the  principle  of  that  measure,  was  undoubt- 
edly pledging  themselves  to  a  great  mode 
of  relief  for  the  Hast  India  Conopany. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Gremille  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  alluding  to  what  he  termed  a  gross 
fallacy  in  the  argument  of  an  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Francis)  who  observed,  that 
according  to  a  former  statement  of  the 
affair^  of  Bengal,  there  had  been  a 
deficiency  of  16^  lacks  or  1,650,000/., 
and  that  this  deficiency  was  now  con- 
verted into  a  surplus  of  1,800,000/. 
which  together  amounted  to  more  than 
three  millions.  Nothing  could  be  more 
egregious  than  this  attempt  to  deceive. 
In  the  1,650,000/.  the  hon.  gentleman 
knew  the  unfunded  debt  of  Bengal  was 
included,  and  therefore  it  was  just  as 
unfair  to  state  that  as  a  part  of  the  defi- 
ciency on  the  balance  of  last  year,  as  it 
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would  have  hten  for  any  gentleman 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  compariof^  the 
annual  income  of  Great  Qritain,  with  its 
Expenditure  to  haye  .taken  in  the  whole 
of  the  unfunded  debt  at  that  time,  and  in 
stating  the  balance  of  the  one  against  the 
oAer,  to  have  included  the  S6  millions  of 
unfunded  debt  as  a  part  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  year's  income.  This  was  an  un- 
worthy attempt  to  midead  the  House; 
not  waa  the  hon.  gentleman  less  wanting 
in  respect  both  to  the  House  and  to  him- 
self,  when  he  glanced  with  such  unffovem- 
able  severity  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings. 

'  Major  Scott  said,  he  should  beg  leave 
to  ofier  a  few  observiitions  upon  what  had 
ftllen  from  an  hon.  gentleman  relative  to 
the  resources  of  Bengal,  and  the  possibflity 
of  its  afibrding  assistance  to  the  China 
investment.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  that  opium  was  a  prohibited  com- 
modity in  China,  and  therefore  unworthy 
as  well  as  dangerous  for  the  Company  to 
trad^  in.  Doubtless  it  was ;  but  he  de- 
sired the  hon.  gentleman  to  recollect  that 
though  there  was  a  law  against  it  in  China, 
yet  that  law  was  hourly  broken  and  pub* 
licly  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Opium 
was  not  introduced  into  Chma  as  prohi- 
bited goods  are  into  this  country  by 
smugglers,  but  in  the  face  of  the  people, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  government. 
The  hon.  gentleman  knew  very  well  diat 
when  it  was  sent  from  Bengal  in  1781  by 
the  Company,  it  was  not  an  act  of  choice 
but  absolute  necessity.  There  was  no 
sale  for  opium  in  Calcutta.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Indian  seas  was  dangerous,  and 
the  supercai^oes  at  Canton  wanted  a 
supply  to.  load  their  ships.  The  hon. 
^ntleman  knew  diat  the  opium  produced 
in  Bahar  and  Pumia,  was  very  consider^ 
able,  had  sold  last  year  for  near  20  lacks 
of  rupeedy  and  would  produce  in  China 
the  275,000/.  wanted  for  the  Company; 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  also  knew,  that 
Ae  opium  was  not  sent  to  China  directly, 
but  disposed  of  in  the  Eastern  islands,  and 
tin,  pepper,  many  other  articles,  and 
dollars,  ml  which  sold  to  a  profit  in  China, 
received  in  return.  The  hon.  gentleman 
knew  also  that  cotton  was  not  sent  firoin 
Bengal  to  China,  but  firom  Bombay,  Surat, 
and  Guzzunit,  and  that  Bengal  itself  was 
supplied  with  cotton  from  those  places, 
and  fhmi  the  upper  parte  oi  India. — The 
hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  ihe  amount 
of  the  bond  debte  ii^  India.  The^najor 
aaid  that  tbe{)onded  debt  of  Bengal  was 
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too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned.  It 
did  not  in  fact  amount  to  more  than  165 
lacks  of  rupees,  and  ^  revenues  wertt 
450  lacks ;  therefore  such  a  charge  upoa 
sudi  a  revenue  was  nothing.  In  fiictit 
was  only  paying  12  lacks  per  annum  till 
they  could  pity  it  off  conveniently ;  and 
this  they  must  do,  for  he  did  not  belieye  n 
rupee  of  the  Bec^  bonded  debt  would 
be  subscribed  to  the  remittance  hence, 
because  he  conceived  the  whole  of  it 
almost  to  be  die  property  of  natives.  As 
to  the  Bombay  debt,  which  was  the  heavy 
load  upon  the  Company,  that  he  believed 
to  be  the  property  of  English  gentlemen, 
and  that  it  would  all  be  subscribed;  much 
of  it  he  conceived  belonged  to  gentlemea 
now  in  England,  and  as  Bombay  hud 
neither  revenues  nor  resources,  it  must  ba 
paid  in  England.  But,  the  major  said,  if 
the  treating  paper  in  Ben^  was  sub* 
scribed,  and  thej^  were  left  with  only  their 
bond  debt,  all  cufficulties  would  be  at  an 
end,  provided  the  peace  continued,  for  oa 
that  every  thins  depended.  Once  p«y 
off  ten  lacks  of  the  Bengal  bond  debt,  and 
the  bonds  would  bear  a  premium*  -  The 
"hon.  gentleman  might  recollect  that  whea 
Mr.  Hastings  arrived  in  Bengal,  the  bond 
debt  was  12i6  lacks,  and  they  bore  a  heavy 
discount ;  but  the  moment  he  beean  to  pay 
off,  credit  was  completely  restored,  and  so  it 
would  be  again.  As  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  hon.  gentleman  and  himself,  in 
their  statements,  they  merely  amounted  to 
this:  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  allow 
thai  peace  was  in  prospect;  he,  ^the  major) 
on  the  other  hand,  believeci  it  would 
have  been  concluded  some  months  earlier 
than  it  actually  was— of  course  there  was 
the  heavy  expense  of  two  gr^t  armies, 
one  at  Madras,  enother  in  Guzzurat,  to ' 
be  borne  some  time  longer' than  he  had 
calculated;  but  as  the  revenues  and  re- 
sources of  Bengal  had  increaBod  even 
during  the  war,  all  there  would  go'  well^ 
if  we  continued  in  peace  for  a  few  years. 
That  the  distress  for  circulating  specie  ia 
Bengal  was  very  great  he  admitted;  but 
he  q^oke  in  reply  to  the  hon.  gentleman, 
who  could  well  account  for  it.  It  appeared 
from  papers  on  tlie  table,  that  52  lacks 
had  been  sent  away  between  May  and 
December,  1785,  and  in  January,  eiihec 
12  or  15  lacks  were  sent  at  one  time 
to  Madras,  when  their  wante  were  very 
urgent.  The  hon.  ^fcntleman  knew  the 
rifect  such  an  esqportation*  of  specie  had 
upon  the  natives  of  Calcuttiei,  who  wort  in 
the  habit  of  hoardmg  their  money ;  but 
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he  was  confident  this  would  bring  it  out 
again.  As  to  the  trade  of  Bengal,  it  had 
mtdti  improyedy  and  was  capable  of  still 
greater  extension.  The  trade  to  the  Gulfs 
would  reviFc  upon  the  peace,  and  a  very 
sdnmtageous  trade  with  Thibet  would  be 
opened;  nay,  he  could  with  pleasure 
whna  the  House,  that  Thibet  could 
afford  in  return  for  the  commodities  cf 
Booj^i  what  was  very  much  wanted,  a 
ploDmul  supply  of  pure  virgin  gold,  for  he 
Md  seen  a  specimen  of  it  which  covered 
a  letter  diet  Mr.  Hastings  had  received 
bjtfae  King  Geoige  Indiaman  from  the 
Grand  Lama,  a  few  days  ago ;  and,  having 
nentioned  the  curiosities  of  Thibet,  he 
would,  widi  the  permission  of  the  House, 
say  a  v^iy  few  words  relative  to  a  diamond 
that  had  lately  made  so  much  noise  in 
toim;  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
permit  him  to  do  this,  beicause  he  had 
oeea  calummated^  very  much  for  a  few 
dajrs  past,  in  consequence  of  what  an  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Sheridan)  had  dropped  a 
W  evenings  ago,  without  any  serious 
design,  he  bdieved :  but  what  appeared 
then  so  farcical,  was  now  become  very 
serious;  and  he  wished  to  retrieve  his 
character  from  the  imputation  under 
vhich  it  laid,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
time,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  it, 
when  the  letter  and  its  contents  were 
delivered.  The  major  said,  that  on  the 
2Dd  of  June,  when  he  was  in  his  place  in 
the  House,  an  honourable  member,  whose 
nane  he  could  not  recollect,  was  so  good 
ai  lo  deliver  him  the  following  letter : 

2d?  June^  4  o'clock. 
^  My  dear  Scott ;  I  have  just  received 
a  packet,  of  such  apparent  importar^  as 
alaraas  me  for  the  consequences  of  keep- 
ing it  in  my  possession ;  and  I  therefore 
give  you  ttiis  unseasonable  trouble,  to 
request  that  you  will  take  the  earliest 
possible  means  to  communicate  this  in- 
ilnaatiofl  to  lord  Sydney,  with  the  fol- 
fowmg  circumstances  relating  to  it,  which 
are  ifi  I  yet  know  concerning  it. — The 
MCket  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Blair, 
brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Richard  Johnson, 
and  I  have  given  him  my  receipt  for  it. 
tt  was  directed  to  me;  I  opened  it  and 
fottnd  it  to  contain  an  English  endorsed 
paper,  sealed,  which  I  have  not  opened,  a 
letter  from  iSbe  nabob  Nizam  AK  Cawn  to 
theKittff,  a  letter  from  the  same  nabob 
to  nysdf,  damaged,  mid  scarce  legible, 
if  le^le ;  and  a  small  bulse  sealed  wi& 
Am  j[or  I  believe  f#ur)  sealsi  bearing 


the  Nabob's  principal  title.  Diese  aro 
all  much  soiled  with  the  sea  water,  having 
been  ori^ally  sent  on  board  the  Hin- 
chinbrooke,  and  recovered  from  the  wreck. 
Besides  the  above,  there  were  a  letter  of 
a  more  recent  date,  from  the  same  Nabob 
to  me,  and  other  English  papers.— I  guess 
the  purport  of  the  clacea  letter  to  do  a 
commission  to  me  to  deliver  tjhe  letter  to 
the  King,  and  most  probably  the  bulsa 
with  it,  Uie  contents  of  which  I  have  not 
a  clue  to  conjecture.  Supposing  that  it 
may  contain  something  of  value,  and  ia 
that  case  of  no  small  value,  I  think  it 
neither  consistent  with  my  interest  or 
credit  to  keep  it  an  hour  longer  in  my 
custody  than  absolute  necessity  may  re» 
quire,  and  therefore  request  that  I  may 
be  relieved  from  the  charge ;  and  that  for 
that  purpose  you  will  be  so  fi;ood  as  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  lord  Syoney's  pen- 
mission  that  you  may  deliver  the  packet 
with  all  its  contents  to  him ;  concluding, 
that  while  the  present  inquiry  lasts,  hia 
lordship  would  prefer  that  mode  to  my  own 
personal  attendance.  Tour  afflsctionate, 
*^  W.  Hastings.'* 

As  this  was  the  second  day's  debate  oa 
the  Rohilla  war,  and  an  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Francis)  'Was  just  rising  to.speak«* 
ne  wrote  upon  a  slip  of  paper  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  he  would  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  lord  Sydney.  The 
Housemight  recollect  that  the  debatelasted 
till  the  morning,  and  then  he  was  more 
disposed  to  go  to  sleep,  than  to  wait  upon 
the  noble  lord.  When  he  saw  Mr.  Hast- 
ings in  the  evening,  he  told  him  he  should 
be  certain  of  seeing  lord  Sydney  at  the 
birth-day  on  Monday,  and  would  Speak 
to  him ;  but  not  seeing  him,  or  not  think- 
ing of  it  at  the  time,  that  day  passed 
over ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House  upon 
his  honour,  that  in  the  course  of  that  week 
Mr.  Hastings  begged  hiia,  not  less  than 
five  or  six  times,  to  apply  to  lord  Sydney, 
expressing  great  uneasineffi  at  the  letter 
berog  in  his  possession,  and  entreating 
him  to  take  the  letter  and  bulse  away 
with  him,  which  the  Major  declined  to 
60,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  robbed 
of  them.  He  told  Mr.  Hastings,  that  on 
the  fc4k>wing  Monday  he  should  be  cer^ 
tain  of  meeting  with  lord  Sydney,  and 
this  he  said  to  nhn  the  latter  end  of  the 
week.  On  'Monday  he  did  see  his  lord- 
^ip  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  appointed 
the  folbwing  mortfing  to  receive  thenl^ 
and  Major  JScolt  miA  he  wvted  upon  him 
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on  Tuesday  morning  the  13th*  He  could 
declare  upon  his  honour  to  the  House, 
that  the  delay  of  the  delivery  between 
the  2d  of  June,  when  Mr.  Hastings  re- 
ceived them,  and  the  13th  when  major 
Scott  delivered  them,  was  imputable  to 
him  (the  Major)  alone;  that  he  was  very 
much  engaged  in  the  week  ;  that  the 
House  of  Peers  did  not  meet  all  the  week.; 
and  he  never  saw  lord  Sydney  till  Mon- 
day the  12th  of  June,  not  conceiving  it  a 
matter  of  particular .  importance  whether 
there  was  a  delay  of  a  few  days  or  not ; 
nor  could  he  ndw  conceive  what  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  the  time  and  mode  of 
delivery,  or  what  the  hon.  gentleman  (  Mr. 
iSheridan)  had  meant,  when  he  talked  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  at- 
tended the  delivery  of  it.  He. had  also 
seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  Blair  delivered* 
.this  packet  to  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  26th 
of  May ;  he  was  therefore  induced  to  be 
very  particular  in  his  inquiries  as  to  that 
fact,  and  he  found  that  the  letter,  &c. 
was  brought  to  England  by  the  Rodney, 
by  major  Maclary,'  a  passenger,  in  that 
•hip;  and  he  h^d  been  able  from  Mr. 
Pax  ton  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  the  Major's 
arrival  in  London,  which  was  the  29th  of 
May.  Mi*.  Paxton  said  the  packet  re* 
mained  some  days  in  his  parlour — that 
major  Maclary  had  told  him,  it  contained, 
as  Mr.  Johnson  had  informed  him  in  Cal- 
cutta, a  valuable  diamond ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count Mr.  Paxton  said,  he  had  advised 
major  Maclary  to  deliver  it  himself  to  Mr. 
Blair,  instead  of  sending  it  by  his  8ei*vant, 
and  to  get  a  receipt  for  it,  which  he  did 
either  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  June;  but  that 
there  might  remain  no  doubt  as  to  this 
pointy  major  Scott  said,  he  went  into  the 
country  the  preceding  day,  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, who  kept  a  regular  account  of  every 
daily  occurrence  that  struck  him  as  worth 
minuting  down,  and  from  his  book  he 
copied  the  following  words : — <'  London, 
2d  June,  1786.  At  two  P.  M.  received 
from  Mr.  Plair,  a  packet  from  Richard 
Johnson,  containing  letters  from  Nizam 
AH  Cawn,  and  other  papers,  mostly  re- 
covered from  the  Hincninbrooke  ;  one  to 
the  King,  with  a  bulse ;  contents  unknown. 
Sent  a  note  to  major  Scott  to  apprize  lord 
.Sydney,  and  to  desire  that  he  might  de* 
Jiver  them  to  his  lordship.'^-^Haying  thus 
stated  all  the  circumstances  of  an  afl^r 
which  had  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
hp  begged  leave  to  say,  that  if  there  was 
a  blamable  delay  in  delivering  this  packet 
%o  locd  Sydneyi  it  rested  solely  with  him 
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— that  he  delivered  it  publicly,  not  as  a 
matter  of  secresy,  or  to  be  concealed  ;  for 
he  did  conceive  ft  to  be  of  infinite  impor* 
tance  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  as 
connected  with  India,  that  Nizam  All 
Cawn,  the  first  prince  in  point  of  family 
in  Hiudostan,  and  of  great  power  and 
weight,  who  had  formerly  been  so  hostile 
to  our  nation,  and  so  connected  with 
France,  should,  for  the  first  time,  seek  a 
connexion  with  us,  and  that  he  should 
have  addressed  a  letter  to  the*  Sovereign* 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  doing  it,  it 
was  highly  respectful  on  the  part  of  Nizam 
Ali  Cawn,  being  the  invariable  mode  in 
which  an  inferior  addresses  a  superior-^ 
nor  could  there  be  a  man  acquainted  witli 
the  established  customs  of  Hindostan, 
who  would  have  supposed  he  could  have 
commenced  a  correspondence  in  any  other 
manner.  With  respect  to  the  contents  of 
the  bulse,  the  Major  declared  upon  Ihs 
honour  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  them, 
but  h6  was  convinced  it  had  never  been 
opened  after  they  left  Hyderabad,-  as  it 
was  sealed  with  the  Nizam's  seal  when  he 
delivered  it  to  lord  Sydney. 

Mr.  DempsUK  complimented  Mr.  Dun-* 
das  on  the  information  which  he  had  laid 
before  the  House,  observing  that  it  proved 
the  success  of  his  study  to  understand  the 
afiairs  of  India.  He  reasoned  again^  the 
tea  trade,  as  circumstanced  according  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  argument.  If 
we  were  to  carry  on  a  losing  trade,  na« 
tionally  considered,  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  exports  and  imports,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  large  export  of  bullion,  never 
to  return  to  the  country,  far  better  would 
it  be  to  pass  a  bill,  to  prevent  the  import 
tatiop  of  a  single  pound  of  tea:  more.  He 
compared  the  state  of  India  and  Grea^ 
Britain,  in  respect  to  the  public  debt,  and 
said  India  was  most  happily  circumstanced 
upon  a  comparative  view,  of  the  two  king- 
doms. Her  debt  was  not  more  than  three 
years  purchase  of  her  revenue.  «rrhe  case 
with  us  was  far  different.  This  was  one 
proof  of  the  merit  of  the  late  governor- 
general,  who,  though  in  some  mw  parti- 
culars he  might  not  have  acted  precisely 
as  the  rigid  rules  of  right  directea,  aod  as 
cold  caution  would  have  proceeded,  had 
established  his  character  as  a  good  ee» 
neral  economist,  an  able  financier,  a  dis- 
creet manager  of  the  revenue,  an  acute 
itatesman,  a  vigorous  governor-general, 
and  a  zealous  friend  to  the  interests  of  hit 
employers. 

Mr.  Fox  hoped  that  the  House  agree4 
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with  him  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Com- 
motation  tax.  If  it  should  prove  that 
tbejdidnoty  he  must  then  declare  that 
he  bad  a  strons  objection  indeed  to  the 
present  Bill.  What  he  understood  to  be 
tlie  principle  of  the  Commutation  tax  was  > 
this:  to  confine  the  import  of  tea  into 
England  to  the  Company,  and  to  secure 
to  Uiem  that  monopoly,  but  to  avoid  en- 
couraging a  larger  consumption  of  tea  in 
Engmd  than  had  been  usual  before.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
arguments  at  that  time,  upon  the  extreme 
necessity,  that  the  House  should  not  be 
pledged  to  support  the  Company  in  an 
extension  of  their  tea  trade,  over  and 
abo?e  their  monopoly  of  the  import  of 
the  whole  of  the  quantity  usually  con- 
sumed in  England,  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Commutation  tax. 

Mr.  Piit  agreed  that  the  principle  of 
the  Commutation  Act'  was  to  secure  to 
the  Company  the  sale  of  all  the  tea' con- 
sumed in  England;  and  also  to  raise  as' 
great  a  revenue  upon  tea,  as  was  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  shutting  out  smugglers, 
and  all  other  competitors:  but  whether 
the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  tea 
ought  to  be  deemed  an  evil  or  not,  would 
depend  on  a  variety  of  collateral  consi- 
derations. If  it  should  be  found  that  the 
demand  for  silver;  with  which  tea  was 
purchased,  should  increase,  it  should  be 
inquired  whether  the  demand  for  our  ma^ 
sutactures  with  which  the  silver  itself  was 
purchased,  did  not  increase  also.  In  that 
case,  the  balance  would  still  be  on  the 
tide  of  this  country;  and  provided  the 
demand  for  manufactures  and  other  ex- 
ports of  Great  Britam  kept  pace  with  the 
mcteased  demand  for  silver,  for  carrying^ 
en  the  tea  trade,  the  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  evil. 

•  The  clause  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Wine  Excise 
Bia,"^  June  26.  On  the  order  of  the 
day  tor  the  third  reading  of  the  Wine  Ex- 
cise Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  reprobated  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  contending  that  it 
was  pregnant  with  the  most  alarming  con- 
sequences to  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
tiebesetohed  their  lordships. to  examine 
the  result,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  and  to 
weigh  in  their  minds  whether  the  evil  com- 
plamed  of  was  not  much  leas  than  the  re- 
nedy  pcopoied.    All  incJrease  of  the  ex- 


cise laws  had  been  held  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  detestation  bv  every  man  who  re- 
spected the  constitution  of  this  country ; 
and  hence  it  was  but  a  natural  effect  that 
the  present  Bill  should  cause  a  general 
and  a  very  just  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  th^y  already  had  reason 
to  be  jealous  of  their  privileges  under  the 
present  system  of  government ;  they  found 
the  rights  of  their  ancestors  daily  en- 
croached upon ;  and  every  hour  presented 
them  with  new  plans  to  idvade  the  J)est 
charter  which  a  country  ever  enjoyed— the 
right  of  trial  by  jury.  Pretences  of  sup- 
pressing evils  (the  common,  hackneyed 
excuse  for  such  innovations)  were  all  that 
Government  and  their  adherents  had  to 
support  their  approaches  to  this  most  un- 
constitutional system,  which  he  should  now 
oppose,  and  which  he  trusted  th6  spirit  of 
Englishmen  would  yet  be  able  to  repel. 
The  arguments  offered  by  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Bill  were,  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue  without  laying  addi- 
tional burthens  upon  the  subject:  but 
when  any  man  of  common  sense  came  to 
examine  the  contents  of  that  Bill,  he 
would  find  no  other  motive  but  a  nmlti- 
plication  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
by  an  enormous  and  sudden  increase  of 
excise  officers.  Was  the  real  benefit  of 
the  revenue  the  object  of  the  Bill,  it  would 
have  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil  at  once, 
by  a  duty  upon  the  articliss  which  de- 
creased the  importation,  and  not  by  an 
excise  upon  the  wines.  The  liquor  which 
adulterated  the  produce  of  Oporto  and 
Spain,  was  what  in  this  country  came  un- 
der the  denomination  of  sweets,  and  with- 
out which  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
composition  resembling,  either  in  taste  or 
colour,  what  is  known  in  this  country  by 
the  appellation  of  Port  wine.  He  was  notr 
wine-merchant  enough  to  prove  this,  by 
the  process  of  making  and  mixing,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  lament  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  were  found  to  be  against 
hearing  those  who  only  could  have  made 
the  matter  evident  to  their  lordships  in  all 
its  particulars.  It  was  certain  that  a  visi- 
ble decrease  appeared  upon  the  face  of 
the  Custom-house  books,  in  the  duties 
upon  wine ;  but  it  was  equally  apparent, 
.that  this  decrease  was  not  entirely  owing 
to  the  present  mode  of  mixing  sweets  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  Informer  da3rs 
the  people  drank  much  more  than  they 
now  do ;  and  wine- taverns  were  much  more 
frequented  than  at  present.  The  argu« 
ments  which,  chiefly  met  tbe  Bill|  were  its 
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oppression,  «iid  unconstitutional  taidepcy 
to  effect  Ifaat  which  could  be  done  without 
any  such  evils  to  be  apprehended*  A  tax 
upon  the  sweets  would  .answer  all,  nay 
more  t^an  the  present  BiU  could  ever  per- 
form* Henoe  it  was  evidrat  that  a  muU 
tiplication  of  the  excise  laws,  and  an  ad- 
ditional influence  to  government,  by  an 
increase  of  excisemen,  were  the  main  ob- 
jects* The  increase,  when  duly  consi- 
dered, was  of  a  most  alarming  nature*  It 
was  not,  as  stated  in  another  House,  an 
increase  of  160  officers ;  but  of  nearly 
S,OQO*  This  was  easily  calculated.  There 
were  about  700  wholesale  dealers,  and. 
about  10,000  retailers,  who  would  all  be 
affected  by  this  Bill*  To  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  there  must  be  one  excise- 
man* These  would  make  700 ;  and,  upon 
an  average,  among  the  rest,  there  could 
not  be  less  than  1,300*  Hence  it  was 
dear,  that  2,000exci8emen,  armed  with  the 
most  arbitrary,  unconstitutional  powers, 
were  saddled  upon  the  public,  to  effect 
this^  which  could  most  evidently  be  done 
without  their  assistance*  As  to  laying  a 
duty  upon  sweets,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  an  additional  impost  upon  raisins,  a 
foreign  commodity,  and,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, a  luxury*  Upon  the  whole,  such 
weighty  reasons  appeared  for  not  extend- 
ing the  excise  laws,  and  for  preventing 
the  present  system  of  diminishing  the  right 
of  tnal  by  jury,  that  he  should  oppose  the 
present  BiU  passnig  into  a  law* 

Viscount  Tofusnmend  revered  the  prin* 
dples  of  the  constitution  as  much  fw  any 
man ;  but  he  saw  such  an  absolute  necessity 
for  endeavouring  to  increase  the  revafme, 
by  preventing  adulteration  and  smuggling, 
that  he  shouM  five  his  hearty  concurrence 
to  the  BilL  The  manu&cture  of  Port  in 
this  ^untry  had  arisen  to  sudi  a  pitch, 
that  there  was  no  sudi  thing  as  a  drop  of 
good  wine  to  be  had  at  any  tavern,  and 
scarcelv  at  any  merchant's  cellar*  This 
had  induced  him  to  import  bis  own  wine ; 
which  if  he  did  not,  he  should  be  induced 
to  countenance  the  smuggler,  by  endea- 
vouring to  have  it  that  way ;  for  there  was 
»ot  any  safety  in  drinkinff  the  wretched 
trash  vended  under  the  denomination  of 
Portugi4  wines*  He  had  been  in  Portu- 
gal, and  he  could  assure  their  lordships 
from  connexions  which  he  had  there,  that 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  bf  Ae  goveni- 
ment  in  that  country  to  have  the  best  sent 
here;  but  that  from  the  quantity  of  orders 
sent  over,  to  have  particuhr  portions  of 
brandy  put  to  each  hogdiead|  aotecedeiit 


to  its  exportation,  they  discoverad  that 
kind  of  adulteration  to  be  for  the  purposea 
of  intermixing  it  witlT  the  home-made 
wines  of  England,  and  thereby  giving  not 
only  a  bad  character  to  the^vmtageS  of 
Oporto,  but  actually  perverting  a  moat 
wholesome,  into  a  most  destructive  liquor* 
The  experiment,  therefore,  seemed  to  him 
to  have  in  view  a  benefit  to  the  publrc 
health,  as  well  as  to  the  public  purse ;  and 
as  an  amendment  in  the  wine  duty  was 
long  looked  for,  he  was  happy  to  see  it 
come  at  last 

.  L<Mrd  Loughborough  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  where  the  decrease  in  the 
duty  on  wines  appeared,  that  decrease 
was  owing  in  some  naeasure  to  the  in- 
crease of  sweets*  He  went  back  as  far  as 
the  year  17S6,  and  averaged  the  duties 
for  each  ten  years  fo  the  present  tirne^ 

§  roving  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  the 
uties  produced  as  mudi  as  within  the 
former  ten  years,  and  the  present  half  can* 
tury  was  very  little  inferior  to  that  which 
preceded  it*  He  deduced,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  duty  on  sweets wastfucea 
off,  so  did  the  duty  on-  foreign  wines  de« 
crease,  which  in  itself  was  su^cient  to 
prove,  that  the  mixture  with  the  sweets 
was  the  occasion  of  the  revenue  becoming 
less  from  the  .ports.  His  lordship  com- 
pared the  di&rent  periods,  beginninff 
with  those  ten  years,  which  produced 
17,000  tons  ci  foreign  wines,  and  com<* 
paring  the  decrease  of  about  700  tons  in 
the  next,  with  the  increase  of  the  sweets 
in  that  period  of  time*  Nothing,  he  said, 
could  be  stronger  proof  of  the  justice  of 
this  calculation,  than  the  evidence  of  the 
facts,  as  they  came  authenticated  from 
the  commissioners  of  the  Customs,  the 
testimony  on  record,  that  when  the  duly 
on  sweets  was  high,  the  revenue  on  wine 
increased,  and  vice  versoi  when  the  duties 
were  lowered  on  the  home  made,  tiie  fo« 
reign  of  course  was  found  to  yield  less 
profit  to  the  revenue*  What  he  should 
therefore  expect  to  have  seen  done  from 
the  resuh  of  those  fiu^ts  was,  a  new  duty 
on  sweets  equal  to  that  on  Port,  sd  that 
whichever  was  consumed  the  public  should 
not  lose  in  its  revenue*  As  to  the  matter 
of  good,  and  the  e&cts  of  adulterated 
wines,  they  certainly,  except  so  far  as 
they  affected  the  revenue,  were  not  oh* 
jects  of  nadonal  consideration*  The  health 
<^  the  constitution  was  that  which  their 
lordships  should  most  narrowly  watch. 
They  were  the  physicians  by  whose  skil) 
and  adyioe  thai  great  object  was  lo  ba 
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and  wiiare  their  dmsiaa  wctt 
iaUed  ibr  in  a  moet  crideal  case,  it  was 
naher  aeifish  to  make  their  cmn  ease  and 
jdeaaufe  the  first  ol^ects  of  consideration. 
Wfaeo  he  mentioned  chat  die  health  of  the 
coastitQtion  was  at  stake,  he  hegged  their 
lofdahipa  to  advert  to  the  Bill  upon  their 
table ;  and  there  they  wodd  find,  that  all 
tboee  evils  which  the  wkdotpy  the  pru- 
dence»  and  the  patriotic  principles  of  our 
aaoeators,  .were  so  industrious  to  guard;^ 
agaaai  in  the  multiplication  of  our  ex- 
cise laws,  sprung  up,  and  were  cherished 
by  the  present  Administration.  He  be- 
seecbed  their  lordships  ta  consider,  that 
the  Bill  would  take  away  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury;  and  considenng  how  that  had 
been  invaded  of  late,  it  behoved  their 
lordships  to  look  to  the  Bill  with  the  most 
jeidottseye ;  and  they  were  the  moye  loudly 
called  upon  to  do  so,  because  the  excuse 
nader  which  the  present  extension  of  the 
excise  laws  came  recommended  to  Parlia- 
Bieaty  was  frivolous  and  unwarrantable; 
The  merdMnt  was  to  be  harassed  by  day 
and  by  night,  with  the  most  alarming  pe- 
nalties annexed  to  his  transgressions;  and 
yet  it  would  be  impKMsible  to  take  an  ac« 
eotate  account  of  his  stock,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent firaud,  if  he  had  an  inclination  toadul- 
terate  or  evade  the  duties.  How  was  it 
possible  to  gauge  wine?  and  therefore 
how  conld  any  argument  place  it  on  the 
footing  of  beer  or  spirits  in  respect  to  the 
excise  ?  Beer  was  made  in  large  vessels, 
liiere  the  officer  could  take  an  accurate 
snnreyy  so  as  to  be  a  cheek  upon  the  whole 
of  die  stock  taken  by  the  exciseinen  in  the 
ceBars:  but  how  was  this  to  operate  in 
the  presenVcase?  It  would  be  in^ossible 
ftr  uie  numerous  small  parcels  into  which 
wine  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
ever  to  become  a  check  imcm  the  survey 
of  die  casl^  and  vice  versdy  for  the  survey 
to  become  a  dieck  upon  the  bottles.  Wine 
eoold  not  be  dipped,  because  that  would 
render  it  unfit  for  those  palates,  the  nicety 
tf  which  seemed  so  mach  the  object  of 
the  Bill.  The  permitr,  however  nicely 
goarded,  could  not  prevent  imposition,  in 
sending  out  small  quantities  of  wines,  be- 
cause when  on  draught,  it  would  be  impos- 
siUe,  at  least  in  a  tavern,  to  prevent  it,  and 
many  tavem-kee|>ers  were  wine-merchants. 
▲range  of  wine  in  the  vi^ood,  could  not  be 
^Kstttihed,  and  tossed  and  tumbled  about 
by  excisemen ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for 
these  persona  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
Of  what  wa9  ia  each  bin,  and  what  was 
iaay^ttid  hotttly  taken  firom  tbem* 
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He  begffed  the  attention  of  their  lord« 
ships  to  what  he  had  to  advance  upon  the 
justice  of  trial  by  jury  in  aU  revenue  causes^ 
to  which  he  had  been  an  ear-witness,  on 
which  he  had  been  a  judge,  and  at  a  time 
wherein  he  was,  by«  virtue  of  his  employ* 
mont,  an  advocate,  by  his  situation,  on 
the  subject  of  the  revenue.  During  the 
course  of  those  periodical  proacessipns^ 
he  had  made  a  constant  remark  that  in 
every  case,  one  excepted,  the  jury  did 
justice  in  the  most  stnct  manner,  both  in 
respect  to  the  exciseman  and  ihe  com- 
plamant.  They  always,  in  his  eyes>  ap- 
peared an  honour  to  Uiat  institution,  and 
a  public  record  of  the  impolicy  of  ever 
departing  from  such  a  constitutibnal  part 
of  our  legislative  code  of  laws.  He  had 
had  many  opportunities  of  admiring  this 
excellent  part  of  our  noble  ^ric  of  legis- 
lation, in  the  trials  which  were  brought 
by  action  against  the  excise  officers ;  and 
which  leffialation  he  never  wished  to  see 
new-fangled  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  injured  subject  from  having 
f>roper  redress  from  the  insolent  under- 
in^s  of  office.  It  was  always  a  maxim 
wiui  the  jifry,  in  cases  of  excise,  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  officer  had  behaved 
rudely  or  not  in  the  execution  of  his  officci 
upon  an  information  when  it  was  wrong. 
It  his  conduct  was  insolent,  and  exceeded 
his  authority,  they  pnntshed  him  by  da- 
mages accordingly;  but  if,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  they  found  that  error  in  his  infor- 
mation had  caused  him  to  transgress,  and 
that  he  appeared  in  that  transgression  to 
behave  with  complaisance,  and  not  to  exer- 
cise insolence  of  office,  then  the  jury  found 
so  much  only  as  entitled  the  xomplainant 
to  his  costs,  and  to  what  was  already 
deemed  a  reparation  of  his  expenses— ten 
pounds  or  thereabouts.  What,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  could  therefore  influence 
the  present  minister  to  depart  from  such 
a  system,  and  by  a  new  clause  against  the 
Constitution  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
either  judge  or  jury  to  give  costs  more  in 
amount  than  ^.?  Was  this  a  proof  of 
the  patriotic  principles  on  which  the  pre- 
sent ministers  promised  to  conduct  them- 
selves ?  Was  Ms  <  their  regard  for  the 
constitution  >  Was  it  by  these  means  that 
they  intended  to  continue  themselves  in 
power  ?  If  it  was,  he  might  indeed  bid  a 
long  farewell  to  the  constitution.  Trial 
by  jury  was  the  birth-right  of  an  English- 
man, and  such  was  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
position in  former  times,  that  be  would 
not  easily  part  with  it^    The  learned  I6rd 
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nowbegffed  leave  to  trotd>le  the  House 
with  a  KW  observations  on  the  opinions 
which  great  men  held  in  tespect  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  excise  laws.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  the  close  of  his  ministerial 
reign,  proposed  a  system  of  that*kind« 
The  patriots  of  those  days  opposed  him. 
The  measure  was  considered  by  all  the 
principal  country  gentlemen  to  be  odious, 
and  sir  Robert  barely  escaped  from  the 
House  with  his  life.  The  measure  was 
again  thought  of  in  Mr.  Pelhapa's  time, 
and  on  the  very  plan  of  excising  wine ; 
but  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  as  able  a  states- 
man, and  as  excellent  a  financier,  as  anv 
who  succeeded  him,  rejected  the  proposal^ 
It  was  not  then  thought  of  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  was  as 
excellent  a  statesman  as  ever  siat  on  the 
Treaaurv-bench,  who  said,  that  the  small 
profit  which  Would  arise  to  administration^ 
and  the  great  injury  which  must  be  done 
both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution, made  the  matter  wholly  inad- 
missible, under  any  minister  who  had  a 
real  value  for  the  ti;ue  interest  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  invaluable  blessings  of 
liberty.  These  particulars,  his  lordship 
said,  he  had  received  from  earl  Mansfield ; 
they  were  great  authorities  against  the  re- 
newal of  that  odious  S3'stem  which  so  long 
had  been  reprobated  by  this  country,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  at  least  have  some 
weight  with  the  House. 

He  had  mentioned,  that  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  Bill,  which  he  should  parti- 
cularly observe  upon ;  it  was  the  following : 
"  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid,  that  in  case  any  information 
or  suit  shall  be  commenced  and  brought 
to  trial,  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  any 
wine  seized  as  forfeited  by  virtue  of  this 
or  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in 
force,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  relating  to 
the  duties  on  foreign  wine,  or  of  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  or  of  any  horse,  cattle,  or 
carriage,  used  or  employed  ii>  removing 
or  c^t'rying  the  same,  wherein  a  verdict 
shall  be  found  for  the  claimer  thereof, 
and  it  shall  appear  to  the  Jud^e,  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise,  Justice,  or  Court,  before 
whom  the  same  shall  be  tried  or  heard,  and 
they  shall  certify  that  there  was  a  proba- 
ble cause  for  making  such  seizure,  in  such 
case  the  claimant  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  costs  of  suit  whatever,  nor  shall  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  made  such  seizure  be 
liable  to  any  action,  indictment,  or  pro- 
aecution,  on  account  of  such  sejzure ;  and 
that^in  case  any  actiQP,  indictment,  or  pro- 
§ 


secution,  shall  be  cotpmenced  and  brought 
to  trial  against  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  on  account  of  the  seizmg  anj. 
such  wine,  or  of  any  ship,  vessel,  boat, 
horse,  cattle,  or  carriage,  used  or  em- 
ployed in  removing  or  carrying  the  same* 
whether  any  information  shall  be  brought 
to  triaKto  condemn  the  same  or  not,  and 
a  verdict  shall  be  given  against  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants,  if  the  court  or 
judge  before  whom  such  action,  indict- 
ment, or  prosecution,  shall  be  tried,  shall 
certify  that  there  was  a  probable  cause  for 
such  seizure,  then  the  plaintiff,  besides  the 
thing  so  seized,  or  the  value  thereof,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  above  twO'pence  da- 
mages, nor  to  any  costs  of  suit,  nor  shall 
the  defendant  in  such  prosecution  be  fined 
above  one  shilling."  This  he  conceived 
to  be  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  measures 
ever  yet  attempted  by  any  ministry.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  abolition  of  all  appeal  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  for  redress,  inasmuch 
as  it  disempowered  courts  and  juries,  made 
cyphers  of  their  authority^  and  set  an  ex- 
ciseman above  the  reach  of  constitutional 
justice.  It  made  that  pgtty  obnoxious 
officer  of  greater  consequence  than  any 
noble  lord  in  the  realm,  by  placing  him 
above  the  jurisdiction  of  his  peers.  It  fur- 
nished him  with  authority  to  laugh  at  the 
courts  in  Westminster-hall,  and  set  both 
judge  and  jury  at  defiance,  because  he  al- 
ways had  It  in  his  power  to  assign  a  pro- 
bable cause.  False  mformation  was  a  pro- 
bable cause,  and  on  tliat  false  information 
a  subject  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
was  now  to  be  put  to  damages  and  ex.- 
penses  of  10,0002.  perhaps;  and  the  only 
return  which  the  justice  of  his  country 
made  him  for  the  outrage  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution,  and  for  his  pecu- 
niary sufferings,  were  two-pence  damages, 
and  a  fine  of«  one  shilling  against  the  cul- 
prit! Was  this  equity,  was  it  con<:titu- 
tional  justice,  or  was  it  not  ?  He  trusted 
that  there  was  not  any  noble  peer  who 
heard  him,  but  must  condemn  the  letter, 
the  spirit,  and  the  tendency  of  a  clause 
which  held  in  public  contempt  all  those 
venerable  codes  of  laws,  whicln  iu  the 
breasts  of  twelve  men,  had  for  ages  been 
renowned  for  wisdom  in  decision,  and  for 
equity  in  verdicts.  The  insult  was  palpa- 
ble ;  it  left  the  shadow  of  a  trial  to  a  jury» 
and  took  away  the  substance  of  justice 
from  the  bench.  He  wished  that  this 
clause  had  been  omitted,  because  it  threw 
out  to  the  world  the  very  ideas  under 
which  hq  suspected  the  Bill  to  be  fostered^ 
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and  brought  to  its  present  state  of  tnatu- 
ruj.  Under  all  these  considerations,  and 
even  pladng  the  argued  necessity  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  which,  in  truth,  he  believed 
it  not  to  be,  he  found  that  neither  con- 
science, honour,  nor  truth,  could  permit 
him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Camden  observed,  that  no  circum- 
stance could  give  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  find  that  all  his  sentiments  were 
perfectly  coincident  with  those  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  so  patriotic  a 
principle  as  that  of  defending  the  rights  of 
the  constitution.  They  were  the  invalu- 
able blessings  of  a  free  people ;  and  lie 
was  pleased  to  hea Ao  learned,  so  power- 
lul,  and  persuasive  an  advocate  in  favour 
of  that  point  which  was  nearest  and  dearest 
to  his  heart.  The  extension  of  the  excise 
laws  was  a  dangerous  sjrstem,  and  fraught 
with  multifarious  mischiefs.  It  unhinged 
the  constitutional  rights  of  juries,  and 
overturned  that  popular  basis  of  every 
man's  house  being  his  castle.  It  armed 
petty  officers  with  powers  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  subject,  and  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  exciseman  to  insult  the  in« 
Docent,'  and  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  an 
unofiending  subject.  He  had  long  im- 
bibed these  principles ;  he  had  been  early 
tutored  in  the  school  of  our  constitution,  as 
handed  dawn  by  our  ancestors,  and  he  could 
not.  easily  get  rid  of  his  early  prejudices. 
TheystillremainedKoveringabouthisheart, 
and  must,  on  this  occasion,  come  forward, 
as  the  new  sprouts  of  an  old  stalk.  Trial 
by  jury  was  the  principal  ingredient  which 
formed  the  excellence  of  British  legisla- 
tion ;  take  that  away,  and  the  whole  fabric 
Bust  in  time  moulder  into  dust.  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  his  youth,  incul- 
cated by  precept,  improved  by  experience, 
and  warranted  by  example :  yet,  strange 
tt  it  might  appear  to  their  lordships,  the 
Becessity  of  the  case  obliged  him  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  present  Bdl ;  and,  in  op- 
position to  what  lie  had  already  declared, 
to  plead  the  necessity  of  the  measure. 
The  kingdom,  in  respect  to  its  finances, 
m  their  present  train  of  collection,  was  on 
the  verge  of  ruin.  Our  credit  must  be 
supported  by  every  means,  and  the  Bill 
sesmed  to  him  the  best  expedient  which 
could  be  adopted  for  that  purpose.  As 
to  what  the  learned  lord  had  advanced  re- 
specting Mr.  Pelham,  he  had  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  Mr.  Pelham  trod  so  close  on 
the  beds  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  the 
exdse-laws  being  tben  in  such  great  dis- 
repute, the  danger,  and  not  the  objection 
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of  the  principle,  was  the  cause  of  that 
minister's  rejecting  them;  and  he  could 
take  upon  him  to  say,  on  very  good  ground^ 
that  in  the  time  of  sir  Robert,  tlie  objec- 
tion was  more  against  the  man,  than 
against  the  measure.  The  noble  lord 
then  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration 
the  various  impositions  practised  by  the 
wine-merchants  to  delude  the  public,  cheat 
the  revenue,  and  injure  the  health  of  the 
subject.  These  dealers,  and  not  the  Le- 
gislature, 4vere  the  cause  of  the  extension 
of  the  excise  laws.  It  was  to  their  ini- 
quities that  the  present  departure  froip  the 
constitutional  mode  was  owing.  They 
poisoned  the  people  with  a  liquor  whicn 
ne  could  call  no  other  than  balderdash  ; 
they  deprived  the  revenue  of  its  just  claim, 
and  thisy  imposed  a  new  duty  upon  the  ^ 
subject.  This  new  duty  his  lordship  ex- 
pla^d  to  be  the  circumstance  of  the 
merchant  laying  sixpence  a  bottle  extra 
upon  port  wine,  when  the  necessities  of 
the  state  scarcely  empowered  a  penny  per 
bottle.  Men  who  could  be  guilty  of  such 
a  palpable  cheat  (it  deserved  no  other 
name)  were  to  be  treated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture accordingly.  As  to  what  fell  from 
the  learned  lord,  respecting  the  clause  of 
the  fine  and  damages,  he  must  confess, 
that  it  met  not  either  his  idea  ofequity^ 
or  his  principles  of  justice ;  but  as  the  Bill 
had  proceeded  so  far,  and  this  alteration 
would  destroy  it  for  the  present  session, 
he  must  give  way  to  that  clause. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  County 
Election  Bill.'}  June  29.  Earl  Stan- 
hope's County  Election  Bill  having  been 
read  a  second  time,  the  noble  earl  moved 
that  it  be  committed. 

Lord  Sydney  said,  that  when  he  consi- 
dered the  importance  of  the  Bill,  the  mul- 
titude of  clauses  which  it  contained,  and 
their  extensive  and  complicated  nature; 
and  compared  them  with  the  late  period 
of  the  session,  he  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  opposing  their  lordships  pro- 
ceeding any  farther  in  a  business  which 
necessarily  demanded  so  muqh  considera- 
tion. The  preamble  set  out  with  stating 
that  all  the  laws  now  in  being  were  in< 
adequate  to  the  effectual  securing  the 
rights  of  freeholders  at  county  elections. 
That  was  a  fact  which  required  more  in- 
vestigation than  he  imagined  their  lord- 
ships could  allow  time  for ;  it  proposed  also 
a  register,  which,  as  far  as  he  had  been- 
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^le  t^  €QB«)lder  the  BUI,  m^%  operate  as 
H  dk^ranchiseroent  gf  freeholders  instead 
of  securinf  their  voted.  ^  .The  Bill,  he  un- 
derstood, ^  had  be^n  introduced- into  the 
Other  House  earlv  in  the  session ;  it  had 
vemained  there  tillthat  time,  and  had  been 
disciMsed  in  exceedingly  thin  Houses,  the 
House  having  been  once  if  not  oftener 
counted  out.  He  appealed  therefore  to 
their  lordships,  whether  under  such  cir- 
cumlstaQces  it  became  their  dignity  to 
proceed  to  agitate  the  Bill,  and  endeavour 
to  pass  it  in  that  session.  Much  of  it,  he 
believed,  mi^ht  be  founded  in  wisdopi  and 
in  aonnd  policjr;  but  there  were  clauses  io 
it  which  reouired  the  facts  upon  which 
they  iproceeaod  to  be  well  established  be* 
fore  It  became  their  lordships  to  adooJa 
theov  He  therefore  thoucht  it  his  duty 
to  noove,  '*  That  the  Bill  he  comoBtted 
that  day  three  months.''  ^ 

Earl  Stanhope  entered  at  large  into  the 
abuses  and  imperfections  of  the  present 
laws  relative  to  elections,  and  stated  the 
objects  of  the  Bill.  Would  the  no!  Ae  lord 
declare,  that  he  thought  it  right  that  the 
great  expense  of  contested  elections  should 
oontipue ;  expenses  so  enormous,  that 
contested  elections  had  ruined  some  of  the 
first  famities  in  the  kingdom,  and  obliged 
the  heads  of  those  families  to  quit  their 
native  country  and  turn  vagrants  on  the 
^ntinent?  Oueht  laws  which  counte- 
nanced proceedmgs  so  ruinous,  to  con- 
tinue a  moment  longer  on  the  statute-book  ? 
He  stated  instances  of  the  immoderate 
costs  of  a  county  election,  and  said  that 
he  had  been  assured  by  the  late  sir  Charles 
Turner,  that  a  relation  of  his  stood  three 
contested  elections  for  the  county  of  York, 
the  bills  for  which  to  that  one  individual 
i$>r  the  said  three  elections  cost  upwards 
of  100,000^,  and  that  he  (sir  Charles) 
was  all  that  money  the  poorer.  His  lord- 
ahip  stated  the  Gloucester  electbn  as 
another  instance  of  immense  charge.  The 
noble  lord  had  complained  of  disfran- 
chisement. He  begged  leave  to  assure 
him,  that  there  was  no  disfranchisement 
by  the  Bill.  The  noble  lord  was  so 
ignorant  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  had 
made  a  speech,  that  he  did  not  know  that 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
voters  of  this  kin^om  were  at  that  hour 
actually  disfranchised  by  the  laws  relative 
to  the  land-tax  assessment,  and  by  Mr. 
Powys's  Act  of  the  20th  of  the  present 
King;  that  copyholders  (who  had  no 
right  to  vote)  were  included  in  the  land- 
Ux  assessments  ; '  and  that   freeholders 


(who  had  a  right  to  vote)  w^e  omitted s  . 
«aasety,*all  frc^olders  who  had  purchased 
theii  estates  free  of  land  tax  ;  that  is, 
thpse  whose  land  tax  was  paid  out  of  the 
estate  of  some  other  persoA.  Sueh  were 
the  absurdities  of  the  laws  now  existing, 
that  at  the  last  general  election  it  was  di»^ 
covered  that  upwards  of  one  half  of  the 
voters  were  then  actually  disfranchised. 
The  duplicates  of  the  land  tax,  which 
ought  to  have  been  signed  and  sealed  by 
three  commissioners,  had  been  signed 
only  by  two,  some  only  by  one,  and 
others  not  at  all.  There  were  in  the 
existing  laws  many  other  infonaalitieo 
very  prejudicial  to  tlb  freeholders.  He 
next  stated,  that  in  a  particular  election, 
an  expreu  had  been  sent  post  haste  to 
town  to  an  eminent  counsel  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done ;  the  counsel  very  ingeni« 
Qusly  advised  (as  he  had  been  informed) 
to  do  an  act  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
act  c£  parliament  in  order  to  get  over  thie 
difficulty,  and  to  give  those  voters  the 
prima  jacie  appearance  of  good  votes* 
This  was  done,  and  no  person  maldog 
objection,  it  succeeded.  But  any  one 
man  in  the  said  cotmty  petitioning  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  (under  M«. 
Grenville's  Bill,  and  before  that  commit- 
tee) have  disfranchised  one  half  of  the 
freeholders  of  tliat  county,  on  account  of 
the  obscurity  of  the  Act  of  the  20th  of 
the  King.  The  present  laws  were  highly 
injurious  to  the  Clergy,  as  freeholdera; 
and  a  man  of  10,000/.  a  year  might  be 
disfranchised  by  the  existing  statutes.. 
Therefore  that  Bill,  the  bill  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  not  a  disfranchising; 
bill,  but  a  bill  to  restore  to  the  free-  . 
holders  of  England,  the  rights  of  whidi, 
by  the  folly  ^nd  rashness  of  former  pae- 
Uaments,  they  had  been  unjustly  deprivedL 
— Another  n>eat  object  of  the  Bw  wae 
to  support  Mr.  Grenvillo's  Bill.  He  ob- 
served that  the  Gloucestershire  comuiktee 
bad  sitten  for  three  or  four  months,  and 
the  Bedfordshire  committee,  between  two 
and  three  months.  It  had  been  almost  im- 
possible to  make  a  ballot  for  tlie  Buckings 
namshire  petition;  the  reason  was,  the  menu 
hers  would  not  submit  to  such  a  drudgery. 
If  at  a  general  election  there  should  be  ten- 
or fifteen  petitions  from  large  coueties^ 
there  would  be  an  end  to  that  most  excels 
lent  Bill  of  Mr.  Grenville,  unless  some 
jHich  plan  as  that  proposed  by  the  preseiU 
Bill,  were  adopted.  In  the  Gloucester-i 
shire  committee  no  less  than  1^500  votct 
had  been  contested. 
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His  lordship  fttated,  thai  in  his  opihion 
that  thing  called  a  scrutiny  was,  of  all 
things  in  nature,  the  most  preposterously 
abturd-^-exccpting  only  the  reverse,  under 
^  present  system^  hamely,  a  returning 
officer,  nmking  a  return  upon  the  face  of 
a  fraudulent  poll,  without  a  scrutiny,  the 
returning  officer  not  being  able  when  he 
takes  the  poll  to  distinguish  for  want  of  a 
register,  which  were  good  votes,  and 
which  bad*  His  lordship  enumerated  the 
absurdities  of  a  scrutiny  in  the  following 
order :  Ist,  If  continued  beyond  the  dcky 
of  the  return  of  the  writ,  a  member  might 
be  kept  fof  a  year  or  two  years  out  of  the 
House.  2d,  If  not  so  continued,  then  the 
return  would  be  made  upon  an  unfinished 
scrutiny,  which  was  palpably  absurd. 
Sd,  If  the  returning  officer  scrutinized 
only  votes  on  one  side,  and  had  not  time 
before  the  return  day  of  the  writ  to  scru- 
tiaize  the  votes  on  the  other  side*  the  re- 
turn would  be  made  on  a  sided  scrutiny. 
4di,  That  by  the  Attorney  General's  Bill 
of  the  last  year,  the  votes  were  to  be  al- 
ternately scrutinized  one  by  one  on  each 
side.  Suppose  of  the  1,500  contested  votes 
in  the  case  of  the  Gloucestershire  elec« 
tioD,  fifty  or  sixty  had  by  this  alternate 
scnitmy  been  struck  off  on  each  |ide, 
and  the  scrutiny  were  to  close  for  want  of 
time;  then  the  return  would  be  made  just 
the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no  scrutiny, 
and  had  been  made  on  the  fede  of  the 

e.  All  this  was  not  only  simply  absatd, 
a  complicated  dilemma  of  absurdities. 
The  wbote  system  must  therefore  be  al- 
tered ;  thai  was  the  object  of  this  excel- 
lent BO],  and  it  was  proposed  to  be  done 
by  a  regist€fr  of  county  votes. 

The  Earl  here  entered  into  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  his  Bill,  which  he  stated  to  be 
Bine  m  nimiber :  1.  According  to  the  Bill, 
no  man  could  hereafter  vote  for  any  pro- 
perty which  had  not  been  registered  for 
at  liast  twelve  months.  This  would  pre- 
vent any  man's  coming  on  a  sudden  on  the 
day  of  election,  and  stating  himself  to  po8« 
sess  a  freehold,  never  heard  of  before. 
The  register  would  prove  •xvhcther  the 
chum  of  the  person  tenderine  his  vote, 
Wis  BO  br  just,  that  the/reehold  really 
^tists4,  and  had  been  registered  twelve 
Mnths.  S.  ]S)e  aran  havif^  putobased 
nii  freehoM  estate  with  a  view  to  vqte, 
coold  vole  unless  he  had  been  for  twelve 
iKWaAs  enrolled  on  the  register,  as  the 
holder  of  the  freehold  he  came  to  vote  for. 
9t  A  rnan's  coming  to  the  possession  of  a 
Mj^tdi^  fi^eehoM  eatate  by  devi^;  de- 


bcent^  marriikge  or  promotion  to  a  benefice 
in  the  churchy  could^  upon  nettisterin^, 
vote  directly.  4.  No  man  could  lose  hu 
right  by  another  man's  neglect,  this  waa 
a  fundamental  principle  of  justice,  but  was 
nevertheless  totally  disregarded  by  the 
existing  laws,  for  ther^  it  did  not  depend 
upon  its  being  the  man's  own  fault  thdt 
he  was  disfranchised;  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  his  franchise  by  the  neglect  oi 
others,  as  in  case  of  the  informalities  in 
regard  to  the  assessment  to  the  land  tax 
already  stated  by  him.  5.  The  necessity 
of  enrolment  on  the  register  octprred  but 
once  in  a  man's  lifie ;  and  the  whole  trouble 
it  occasioned,  was  to  go  tO  the  register- 
keeper  within  the  parish  to  be  enrdlled. 
Freeholders  living  at  a  distance  mighty 
according  to  the  Bill,  enrcdl  by  attestation 
without  travelling  to  the  parish.  6.  There 
was  to  be  a  register  in  each  parish,  and 
for  each  parish ;  and  consequently  it  would 
be  near  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  estate ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  any  man  would  have  the  inopudence 
to  come  and  vote  for  an  estate,  stating  it 
to  be  in  a  particular  parbh,  when  so  many 
persons  could  confront  him,  atfid  prove 
that  there  was  no  such  estate  in  the  parish 
in  question.  7.  The  poll-books  were  alse 
to  be  divided  into  parishes,  which  woul4[ 
be  correspondent  with  the  registers.  8. 
A  new  principle,  and  Which  (addressinf 
himself  earnestly  to  the  three  bishops  pre- 
sent), his  lordship  said,  must  recommend 
itself  particularly  to  those  whose  imme- 
diate auty  it  was  to  take  care  of  our  reli- 
gion, viz.  that  a  false  oath  should  not  be 
taken.  It  was  the  single  instance  where 
the  true  principle  of  preventing  perjury 
had  been  adopted.  He  explamed  this," 
by  Btatmg,  that  on  account  oi  the  circutn- 
stances  and  the  oath  being  so  well  oonsi- 
dered|  it  must  be  followed  by  tertatn  and 
immediate  detection.  He  asked,  why  was 
the  principle  capable  of  preventing  per- 
jury ?  For  this  plain  reason,  by  the  form 
and  words  of  the  first  part  of  the  oath,  th^ 
voter  was  to  swear  that  his  name  was 
enrolled  on  a  book  that  was  present; 
second,  that  he  was  the  identical  John 
Smith  enregfsterefd ;  and  thiird,  thtft  ht 
was  in  possession  of  the  said  enroBed  pro* 
perty.  Let  their  lordships  think  a  indiAsnt 
upon  these  allegations.  Wourld  any  nnn; 
the  most  hardened  vMiAn  upon  ear^^  iett- 
ture,  m  the  first  place,  to  swear  thafi  hit 
name  was  entered  on  a  registfer  that  was 
present,  if  upon  turning  over  a  leaf  or  two» 
1%  toidd  be  iratteiiately  seoit  and  fcnowla 
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that  no  such  name  was  ei^olled  ?  Would 
he,  in  the  next  place,  personate  John 
Smith,  before  many  individuals  to  whom 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  real  John  Smith 
were  familiar?  And  in  the  last  place, 
would  he  swear  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  property  which  the  regiifiter-keepjer  of 
the  parish  must,  know  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  another,  person  ?  d.  And  not  the 
least  important  and  essential  principle  of 
the  Bill  was,  that  returning  officers  should 
no  longer  be  judicial,  but  merely  official 
and  ministerial..  This  would  put  a  stop 
to  corruption  and  fraudulent  returns. 

Having  stated  these  nine  principles,  his 
lordship  .  said .  that  the  Bill  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  go ,  to  a  committee ;  and  he 
begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  that 
was  the  question,  and  not  that  the  Bill 
should. pass.  In  the  committee  they  would 
be  able  to  discuss  its  principles  and  pro- 
visions, and  to  see  whether  it  deserved  to 
pass  or  not;  but  to  reject  itwitliout  a 
single  reason  assigned,  and  without  discus- 
sion, would  be  an  instance  of  unutterable 
indecjsncy.  He  reminded  their  lordships, 
that  this  was  the  second  time  the  Bill  had 
passed .  the  Commons,  and  that  some 
.respect  was  due  to  it,  if  it  were  merely  on 
that  account.  With  regard  to  the  thin- 
ness of.  the  Houses  it  had  been  debated 
in,  the  HQuses  had  not  always  been  thin ; 
above  120  had,  at  one  time,  divided  upon 
it,  and  of  the  whole  558  members,  there 
had  been  ,but  20  against  it  in  any  one 
ili vision  last  year,  and  22  this  session, 
:whi]e  it  had  been  supported  by  the  best 
and  ablest  men  on  both  sides  the  House., 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  felt.it  his 
duty  to  vote  ag^nst  the  motion.  It  surely 
.was  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  pay  due 
attention  to  every,  bill  which  came  before 
them,  without  regard  to  the  particular 
period  of  the  session  at  which  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration ;  and  if  the 
subject  was  extremely  important,  the  more 
necessary  was  it  undoubtedly  that  it  should 
engage  their  lordships  immediate  attention. 
That  the  object  which  the  present  Bill  pro- 
fessed to  aim  at  obtaining,  was  most  im- 
portant and  desirable,  was  admitted  on  all 
hands.  Would  their  lordships,  then,  refuse 
to  go  into  a  committee,'  in  order  to  examine 
how  far  the  Bill  was  likely  to  answer  its 
purpose  ?  With  regard  to  the  argument, 
that  a  bill's  coming  from  the  other  House, 
uoon  the  privileges  of  which  Hpuse.its 
clauses .  and  its  principles  solely  vturned, 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  exa- 
jDoined ;  undoubt^Iy  it  waa  nQ(«  .  It  was 
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clearly  their  lordships  duty  to  examine 
and  discuss  every  bill  on  every  subject 
which  came  before  them  ;  but  then  surely 
the  authority  of  the  Commons  in  respect^ 
to  a  bill  immediately  concerning  them- 
selves, ought  to  have  some  weight  with 
their  lordships ;  and  unless  some  flagrant 
absurdity  was  discoverable  in  a  bill  so  cir- 
cumstanced, it  would  be  at  least  entitled 
to  tlieir  lordships. consideration. 

The  House  divided  on  lord  Sydney's 
motion:  Contents,  4;  Not-contents,  11. 
The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted. The  Contents  were  lord  Sydney^ 
and  the  bishops  of  Bangor,  Bristol,  and 
Lincoln. 

July  5.  On  the  order  of. the  day  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 

The  Bishop  of  Bangor  remarked,  that 
he  had  voted  against  this  Bill  in  every 
stage  of  it,  and  had  hitherto  objected  to 
it,  because  oaths  were  made  use  of  as  the 
sanction,  when  a  pecuniary  penalty  secured 
obedience  to  such  a  law.  The  bishop  said, 
that  the  present  general  inadvertency  to 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  was  much  to  be 
lamented;  and  it  would  become  their  lord- 
ships seriously  to  consider,  whether  the 
requiring  of  oaths  so  frequently,  and  often- 
times in  cases  wherein  a  better  substitute 
might  be  easily  provided,  had  not  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  circumstance 
to  lessen  that  reverence  for  oaths  which 
the  Legislature  t>ught  by.  every  possil^Ie 
way  to  keep  up.  Were  there  no  other 
objection  but  this,  the  House  would  be 
fully  justified  in  throwing  out  the  Bill ; 
but  there  were  mtiny  other.  ,  The  com- 
missioners of  the  land-tax  were  to  be  pnn* 
cipally  employed  in  the  execution  of  this 
Bill;  and  as  it  would  involve  them  in  ji 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  take 
much  pains  about  it.  As  this  Bill  pro- 
posed to  repeal  all  the  laws  now  in  being, 
which  relate  to  the  election  of  county 
members,  the  kingdom  would  be  in  a 
.strange  situation  if  it  should  pass  into  a 
law,  since,  m  auch  an  act  as  this  would 
never  be  carried  into  execution,  we  shotild, 
strictly  S{>eaking,  have  no  established  rules 
to  go  by  in  that  important  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, the  election  of  the  county  mem- 
bers. As  the  commissioners  of  the  land- 
tax  would  not  put  themselves  to  the  trou- 
ble of  executing  such  an  act,  which  gave 
.them  no  allowance,  or  their  charges  on  the 
road,  &c.  so  if  they  were  disposed  to  exe* 
gate  it;  they  would  ngt  be  able  to  .effect 
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tbdr  piirpo0e,  as  the  Bill  was  so  compli- 
cated, that  the  commissionersy  who  were 
genenillj  plain  country  gentlemen,  would 
not  be  id>le  to  understand  it.  The  bishop 
then  entered  into  an  examination  of  several 
of  the  clauses,  for  the  purpose  of  proving, 
that  if  the  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  great 
inconTenienccs  jvould  follow ;  and  as  there 
was  not  time  now  to  make  the  necessary 
amendments,  that  was  «  strong  reason  for 
postponing  it  to  another  season.  He 
fiboQid  therefore  move,  '*  That  the  Bill  be 
rejected." 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  said,  that  the 
frequent  use  of  oaths  had  been  attended 
with  bad  consequences;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  a  bill  of.  this  kind  could  be 
carried  ipto  execution  without  an  oath, 
and  he  should  not  therefore  agree  to  leave 
out  that  part  of  the  Bill.  With  respect  to 
the  other  objections,  he  allowed  they  had 
veieht,  but  not  sufficient  to  throw  out 
SQcfi  a  bill,  which  was  only  a  bill  of 
experiment. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  that  he  had 
had  as  much  experience  as  any  man  in 
election  matters,  as  far  as  a  peer  could 
interfere,  and  he  never  yet  found  any 
iDQonv0iiience  from  the  present  system, 
aoA  would  on  no  account  countenance 
the^  innovations  which  this  Bill  would 
inake.  He  had  read  with  surprise  that 
paragraph  in  the  Bill,  which  makes  the 
sher^  only  ministerial,  and  deprives  him 
of  his  judicial  authority.  A  sheriff,  who 
is  a  man  of  sense  and  candour,  is  certainly 
Terv- useful  in  rejecting  improper  votes, 
and  by  such  means  preventing  double 
returns,  which  must  always  be  the  case, 
when  men  are  admitted  to  vote  indiscri- 
minately. He  adverted  to  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  sets  aside  a  scrutiny.  A 
scrutiny  was  a  matter  of  right,  ana  arose 
mtoraUy  out  of  this  business :  and  it  would 
be  a  most  extraordinary  stretch  of  power 
to  deny  the  unsuccessful  candidate  that 
prifilege.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
right  reverend  prelate,  that  if  this  Bill 
pasiMd  into  a  law,  it  would  never  be  exe- 
cuted, as  the  coihmissioners  of  the  land 
tax,  who  are  enjoined  to  execute,  would 
probably  give  themselves  no  concern 
about  it :  and  if  they  did  make  an  attempt 
towards  carrjiog  it  into  execution,  they 
would  certamly  fail,  as  it  was  not  their 
provtiice  to  construe  long  and  intricate 
acts  of  parliament,  nor  were  they  able  to 
do  it.  As  this  Act  repealed  aU  the  present 
laws  relating  to  county  elections,  and  as  it 
vonUnever,  for  the  reasons  id>ove  men- 


tioned, be  carried  into  executibn,  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  we  should 
have  a  repeal  of  all  the  election  laws,  and 
this  act  in  force,  which  would  not  be  exe- 
cuted ;  or,  in  odier  words,  we  should  have 
no  one  law  or  regulation  for  our  conduct 
in  this  important  part  of  our  constitution. 
Their  lordships  divided  on  the  motion 
that  the  Bill  be  rejected:  Contents,  17; 
Proxies,  21 :  Total,  38.  Not-contents, 
12;  Proxies,  3:  total,  15. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  King*$ 
Message  relative  to  the  Crown  Liin£.'] 
June  16.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer presented  the  following  Message 
from  his  Majesty : 

««  George  R. 
'*  His  Majesty,  being  desirous  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land 
revenues,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  in  order 
that  the  same  may,  be  rendered  as  benefi- 
cial and  as  productive  as  possible,  recono- 
mends  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  this  object  into  their  consideration, 
and  to  make  such  provision  thereupon,  as 
they  shall  judge  to  be  most  for  the  public 
benefit.'* 

June  19.  Mr.  Pitt  havine  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  taking  the  said  Mes- 
sage into  consideration,  stated  the  ^reat 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  how  highly 
worthy  it  was  of  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, whether  it  was  considered  in  its 
probable  consequence  of  increasing  the 
revenue,  or  contributing  to  improve  and 
extend  the  state  of  agriculture  and  popu- 
lation. He  should  not,  for  the  present, 
suggest  any  specific  measure  for  carrying 
this  object  into  execution,  whether  by 
still  holding  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  and  applying  regulations  for  their 
better  administration,  or  by  putting  them 
up  to  sale.  But  whichever  mode  was 
ultimately  adopted,  it  would  necessarily 
require  considerable  time  before  it  could 
be  brought  to  perfection.  In  the  former 
case,  a  part  only  could  be  at  first  taken 
into  hand,  and  that  for  experiment,  which 
might  be  found  for  some  time  ineffectual, 
and  be  necessarily  altered  and  amended ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  the  whole  could 
not  be  brought  to  market  at  once,  because 
that  might  not  only  be  a  means  of  defeat- 
ing in  a  great  measure  the  intention  of  the 
plan,  but  be  also  productive  of  much  ori- 
▼ate  incbnyenience  to  individuals^  ana  to 
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property  in  general.  QeDtlemen^  dien, 
iMight  not  to  entertain  any  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  inunediate  peat  advantages  from 
any  plan  which  might  be  adopted^  yet 
atifit  m  every  point  of  view,  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  object  of  very  great  importance. 
He  did  not  mean  to  propose  any  specific 
soeasure  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
businessy^but  only  a  necessary  step  towards 
auch  an  arrangement  as  might  ultimately 
be  approved  of.  Steps  had  already  been 
taken  to  procure  an  exact  account  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  Crown;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
powers  of  the  executive  government  were 
Aot  completely  adequate  to  the  end  pro- 

f>osed,  and  therefore  an  application  to  Par- 
iament  became  necessary  for  such  further 
powers  as  should  enable  Government  to 
appoint  commissioners  for  that  purpose. 
lie  then  moved, ««  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land 
i^venues  belonging  to  the  Crown.'' 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

June  29.  On  the  report  of  the  said 
Bill  being  brought  up, 

Mr.  JoUiffe  said,  tnat  the  Bill  had  been 
silently  introduced,  without  notice  of  its 
real  purport.  It  had  been  read  a  second 
time  at  a  period  when  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  great  property,  who  were  the 
most  likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  had  lefl 
town.  This  gave  him  a  suspicion  of  it, 
and  occasioned  him  to  examine  its  con- 
tents. He  found  that  it  granted  powers 
to  commiasioners  named  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  much  greater 
than  ever  were  before  given  to  any  man  in 
this  cotmtry,  and  much  greater  than  any 
ought  in  any  country  to  possess.  These 
commissioners  were  to  continue  during 
the  term  of  three  years ;  they  were  not 
remorable  by  his  ^lajesty,  or  by  address 
of  parliament.  This  was  a  system  of  novel 
introduction,  and  one  which  he  by  no 
means  approved.  Surely  if  ever  there 
should  be  auch  a  power  in  his  Majesty, 
it  ought  to  rest  in  a  Bill  like  this,  which 
related  to  interests,  in  which  the  righto 
and  privileges  of  the  Sovereign  were  so 
much  concerned*  His  next  -  dbjectioo 
wa8>  that  they  were  in  no  respect  com- 
pelled to  report.  Why  were  thley  net,  as 
■the  oommiasioBers  of  accounts^  to  report 
their  procaedings  at  the  opening  of  every 
•easion  \  As  the  BiUnowstood*  tke  pviblic 
had  no  aecurity  that  tbey  would  execute 


their  duty  at  all ;  so  that  immense  expense 
might  be  incurred  without  producing  any 
good  eliect.      His  next  observation,  led 
him  to  take  notice,  that  they  were  to  no- 
minate and  appoint  what  clerks  and  officers 
they  thought  proper.     This  surely  was 
liable  to  great  abuse ;  and  although  their 
salaries  were  limited,  it  savpured  ill  towards 
the  economy  of  whidi  we  had  such  fre- 
quent boasting.    Some  limit,  he  thought, 
snould  also  be  fixed  to  the  expenses  of 
mapping,  planning,  and  surveymg.     But 
the  greatest  objection,  which  need  only  be 
named  to  shew  the  necessity  of  altering  it, 
was  the  unlimited  power  ^iven  by  this 
Bill,  of  defmanding  and  requiring  all  titles, 
maps,  plans,  and  documents  respecting 
any  lands  holden  of  the  Crown,  in  whose 
custody  or  possession  tliey  ma^  be ;  so  that 
no  man,  after  the  passing  this  Bill,  could 
call  the  property  w^ich  he  now  possesses 
his  own.     The  moment4his  was  a  law,  he 
had  no  certainty  of  title;   that  was  to  be 
surrendered,  and  to  be  detained  or  returned 
at  the  discretion  of  these  commissioners. 
This  was  constituting  a  court  of  inquisition 
of  a  dangerous  nature ;   indeed,  such  an 
one  as  he  believed  did  not  exist  in  any 
state,  however  despotic  in  ^her  respects. 
Wherever  a  reservation  was  made  for  the 
delivery  of  copies  of  deeds,  it  was  inva- 
riably   the    custom   to   insert   a    clause 
that  they   should  be   made  by  persons 
appointed  by  the  holder  of  the  deeds, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  person  claim- 
ing  them.     Without  such  a  power  the 
possessors   of  property    might    be    put 
to  enormous  expense,  or  risk  their  title- 
deeds  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom 
they  would  be  least  disposed  to  trust  them. 
There  were,  however,  some  paru  of  the 
Bill  which  might,  by  proper  care,  produce 
^ood.    The  increase  of  the  patronage  and 
influence  of  the  Crown  was,  in  his  idea, 
no  bad  step ;  it  presaged  a  reform  in  the 
Chancellor  of  Uie  Exchequer's  whimsical 
and  speculative  ideas  of  the  purity  of 
manners  iand  the  yirtue  of  the  times;  it 
shewed  that  he  was  to  be  taught  by  ex* 
perience,  and  that  we  might  hope  that 
even  the  extreme  of  wisdom  might  im- 
prove.   He  rejoiced  to  find  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  a  convert  to  his  opintoni,  and 
that  the  ideas  wfaidi  he  bad  always  held 
were  fouad  in  practice  to  be  jutC  and 
necessary.    It  wsb  true  these  opinbns  of 
the  right  hoa.  getffleman  had  been  ex« 
pressed  wlnle  he  was  in  opposition,  and 
eertainly  things  appeared  wonderfully  dif- 
fereni  tm  d&reat  Mm  cS  the  (able. 
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CircQiiislaDGes  end  ftitURtion  aiade  prodi- 
gious alterttioDt  b  our  ideas;  but,  like 
afl  c<mvertt»  Uie  Hgbl  hon.  geBlleman  was 
sealous*  Not  conleot  with  a  l^rge  increase 
of  isfluenee,  be  must  add  to  it  at  least  as 
much  power.  How  far  this  conduct 
squared  with  hia  former  declarations;,  the 
Hause  must  judge.  The.  other  poesible 
good  to  ariise  out  ef  the  BiH  wai  the  sale 
of  the  waste  lands,  by  which  seme  of  them 
might  perhaps  be  cultivated*  But  be 
ihoQgbt  this  no  improper  time  to  observe, 
that  he  was  ceovinced  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  render  his  coon* 
tiT  infinkely  more  senriee  hy  some  geoe* 
nil  regolations  respectmg  the  improvenieBt 
of  waste  and  oBeuhiTat^  lands  m  all  parts 
if  the  kin^om,  and  raise  in  the  end  a 
ihoQsaifid  tunes  more  revenue  to  the  state, 
than  by  harassing  the  miserable  retail 
traders,  by  neasensical  taxes  on  pomatum, 
odourt,  aod  wash-balls;  such  articles  as 
seed  o»ly  be  named  to  be  ridiculed :  but 
of  this  he  had  little  expectation  from  one 
who  did  not  possess  land  enough  to  set  his 
foot  Bpon,  nor  was  connected  or  allied 
with  any  who  were  likely  to  look  to  the 
hnded  interest  at  the  great  source  dT 
credit,  of  opulence,  and  prosperity  to  the 
country.  He  probably  did  not  know  that 
there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
this  kiogdom  which  did  not  produce  an 
article  of  the  smallest  benefit,  and  yet 
Blight  be  rendered  of  considerable  valoe 
hy  proper  cultivation.  It  was  a  wise  and 
true  saying,  that  *<  he  who  made  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  stood 
bdbre,  benefitted  society  more,  and  was 
s  greater  friesd  to  mankmd,  than  he  who 
conquered  kingdoms."  It  was  certainly 
tive,  diat  he  who  improved  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  did  infinitely  more  service 
than  he  who  only  drained  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  without  thinking  of  the  means 
if  cnrichttig  them.  But  there  was  no 
ifssonable  ground  to  hope  for  such  a  de- 
mble  ^rstem  being  aaopted,  until  we 
thoold  have  at  the  head  of  our  a^Qiirs  men 
of  gseat  landed  property^  who  had  inter- 
course wkh  the  country,  who  would  be 
advised  aa  to  such  objects,  and  whose  real 
motive  for  filling  higlr  situations  was  to 
render  this  country  real  service.  As  to 
the  commissioners,  in  his  opinion,  they 
ought  to  have  salaries.  1£  they  were  to 
do  any  thing,  they  should  be  paid ;  if  no» 
thing,  they  ought  not  to  be  appointed : 
but  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  minister,  to  reward  them 
•r  net  aa  he  thought  proper^  wii  accord- 


ing as  their  conduct  in  parliament  might 
meet  his  approbation. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  tie  King^t 
Message  respecting  Sir  Guy  Carleton.^ 
June  26.  Mr.  Pitt  presented  the  follow 
ing  Message  fi^m  hie.  Majesty : 

"  GXORGB  R. 

*'  His  Majesty,  being  desirous  of  eoO" 
ferring  a  signal  mark  of  his  ro^al  favour 
<m  sir  Guy  Carleton,  Knight  of  the  roost 
honourable  Order  ef  the  Bath»  in  consi- 
deration of  the  important  services  per- 
ibrmed  by  him.  to  his  Majesty  and  Ma 
country,  and  of  granting  for  that  purpose 
a  pension  of  1,000/.  per  annum  to  lady 
Maria  Carleton,  wife  of  the  said  sir  Guy 
Carleton,  and  to  Guy  Carleton  and  Thomaa 
Carleton,  sons  of  the  said  sir  Guy  Carleton, 
for  their  several  lives ;  but,  it  not  being  in 
his  Mmesty's  power  to  gtant  the  same,  ot 
to  settle  t;he  said  annuity  for  so  long  a 
term,  his  Mf^esty  recommends  it  to  hia 
faithful  Conunons;  to  consider  of  a  prefer 
method  of  enabling  his  Majesty  to  grant 
the  said  annuity,  and  of  settling  and  secur- 
ins  the  same  in  the  most  effectual  manner." 

Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that  the  pension 
had  been  promised  so  far  back  bb  the  year 
1776. 

June  27.    The  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  taking  the  said  Message  into  con- ' 
sideration,  Mr.  Pitt   moved.    That   the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  chaB*. 

Mr.  Wilbrakam  expressed  his  disappro- 
*tion  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  not 
having  stated  to  the  House  the  reasona 
that  had  occasioned  so  long  a  delay  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  pension  in  ques- 
tion was  promised,  and  that  in  which  it  waa^ 
proposed  to  carry  that  promise  into  exe- 
cution. There  was  no  man  in  the  kingdom 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  character  of 
sir  Guy  Carleton  than  he  had ;  but  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  King's  message 
had  omitted  to  state  the  particidar  services^ 
by  which  he  had  distinguished  himself  so 
as  to  deserve  the  mark  of  royal  favour 
proposed  to  be  conferred  on. him.  This 
omission  was  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause in  the  messages  by  which  his  Ma- 
jesty had  applied  to  that  House  for  pen- 
sions for  lords  Rodney  and  Hood,  the 
services  of  those  officers  were  particularly 
specified. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  surprised  to  bear  any  gen- 
tlensan  demand  a  particular  recital  of  the 
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tenrices  of  sir  Guy  Carleton :  he  appre- 
hended diat  no  person  who  remembered 
the  American  war  could  have  forgotten 
them.    It  was  not,  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
per time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  question  then  before  the  House 
being  nothing  more  than  for  the  taking 
into  consideration  his  Majesty's  message. 
Sir  George  Howard  said,  he   should 
briefly  state  both  the  services  of  sir  Guy 
Carleton,  and  the  reasons  for  the  delay. 
In  the  first  place,  when  aU  our  other  colo- 
nies had  revolted,  he,  by  his  gallantry, 
activity,  and  industry,  saved  the  city  of 
Quebec,  and  by  that  means  the  whole 
province  of  Canada.     The  reason  why 
the  delay  had  taken  place  did  the  highest 
honour  to  the  feelings  of  sir  Guy.    Wlien 
the  important  services  he  had  performed 
in  America,  were  known  to  his  Majesty, 
he  determined  to  reward  him  for  them,  by 
conferring  on  him  a  pension  equal,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  now  proposed. 
The  necessary  papers  were  accordingly  sent 
for  sir  Guy  to  sign,  previous  to  his  being 
entitled  to  the  pension,  in  a  ship  ready  ta 
sail  for  Canada.    This  ship  did  sail,  and 
had  a  most  prosperous  voyage  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  a  violent  storm,  and  forced  to 
return  to  Europe  without  landing  in  Ame- 
rica ;  consequently  the  papers  not  having 
been  signed,  the  pension  could  not  then 
be  granted.    Shortly  after,  general  Bur- 
goyne  was  sent  out  to  a  command  in  the 
northern  provinces,  which  sir  Guy  ima- 
gined he  was  himself  intitled  to,' and  feel- 
mg  himself  ill-treated  by  bein^  overlooked 
in  the  appointment,  he  applied  for  leave 
to  resign,  and  accordingly  returned  to 
Europe.    The  completion  of  hb  Majesty's 
intention  relating  to  the  penson,  was  then 
offered  to  him ;  but  he  declined  it  for  the 
present,  on  the  idea  of  delicacy,  because, 
as  he  alleged,  there  being  at  that  time 
an  intention  of  examining  him  as  a  wit- 
ness, on  the  afi^rs  of  the  colonies,  at  the 
bar  of  that  House,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  some  persons  might  entertain  a  sus- 
picion that  so  recent  a  pension  would  pos- 
sibly have  au  effect  on  the  testimony  he 
should  give.     Shortly  after,  the  Bill  was 
brought  in,  restraining  the  power  of  the 
Crown  in  the  granting  of  pensions,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  defer  it  until  an  ap- . 
plication  to  Parliament,  such  as  that  now 
made,  should  be  brought  forward  to  em- 
power his  Majesty  to  make  good  his  gra- 
cious promise. 
-  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he  could  easily  ex- 


plain the  reason  why  his  Majesty  had,  i 
some  instances,  specified  the  service  < 
the  persons  meant  to  be  rewarded,  an 
had  omitted  to  do  so  in  the  present.  Xli 
services  of  lord  Rodney  and  Hood  'wei 
conspicuous  and   brilliant,  and  his    M2 

i'esty,  as  well  as  every  other  person  in  th 
:ingdom,  were  fiilly  acquainted  with  them 
they  we^e  therefore  easily  enumeratec 
Whereas  there  had  been  no  services  what 
soever  performed  by  sir  Guy  Carletoi 
and  therefore  none  could  possibly  be  men 
tioned.  Sir  Guy  had  by  no  means  pro 
tected  Quebec ;  it  was  the  inhabitants  h 
conjunction  with  chief  justice  Livius  (  whon 
eeneral  Carleton  afterwards  expelled  fron 
his  situation),  that  protected  it,  Insteai 
of  taking  any  measure  for  the  defence  o 
Canada,  he  Kad  left  St.  John's,  which  wa 
the  frontier  and  barrier  of  that  province 
in  a  state  completely  defenceless ;  so  thai 
there  could  be  no  reason  whatever  fox 
granting  him  a  pension  on  account  of  hii 
military  services.  He  supposed,  there* 
fore,  it  was  for  services  of  a  different  na- 
ture, and  principally  for  contriving  the 
law  by.  which  British  subjects  were  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  the  British 
cooatitution,  that  this  pension  was  to  be 
conferred  on  him.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  but  approve  of  the 
caution  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his 
silence  on  the  subject  of  sir  Guy's  services^ 
and  totally  resting  the  question  on  his 
Miyesty's  promise;  which  certainly  vras 
the  only  ground  on  which  .  the  House 
could  comply  with  the  propoiBal. 

Captain  LiUtrell  replied  to  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay, reprobating  his  censure  of  sir  Guy 
in  a  very   pointed    manner:    he  called 
to  the    recollection  of  the    House  the 
whole  life  of  sir  Guy,  which  had,   he 
said,  been  a  series  of  services,     hi  the 
most  brilliant  war  we  ever  sustained,  he 
was  foremost  in  our .  most  hard-earned 
victories,  and  in  the  roost  disgraceful  cod« 
test  in  which  we  ever  were  engaged,  he 
alone  of  all  our  generals  was  uncon^uered. 
All  he  regretted  was,  that  the  motion  for 
a  pension  did  not  originate  in  that  House ; 
and  he  almost  envied  his  Majesty  the  ho- 
nour of  having  anticipated  the  people  of 
England  and  their  representatives  in  sug- 
gesting it.    He  wishea  that  to  the  i,00(V« 
a  year  proposed  by  the  Crown,  that  House 
could  add  another  thousand ;  and  he  re- 
gretted that  any  promise  had  ever  beea 
made  to  sir  Guy,  because  he  was  now  en-* 
titled  in  justice  to  what  he  wished  should 
have  been  the  voluntary  gift  of  generoMty* 
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Mr.  Fox  thought  it  by  all  means  the 
most  constitutional  method  of  rewarding  a 
military  officer,  that  it  should  be  done  at 
the  motion  of  the  Crown,  rather  than  from 
the  original  suggestion  of  that  House. 
He  thought,  however,  that  as  there  had 
been  a  considerable  delay  since  the  time 
vheo  the  circumstances  that  prevented  sir 
Guj  from  accepting  the  pension  had  any 
existence,  and  as  that  delay  was  a  mani£?at 
injury  to  that  gentleman,  it  ought  to  be 
accounted  for. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  iij^o 
the  committee, 

Mr.  PiHvose  and  observed,  that  the 
services  of  sir  Guy  Carleton  were  of  such 
a  nature,  and  of  such  long  standing,  that 
had  it  not  been  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
long  ago  tp  have  promised  him  the  pension 
now  proposed,  he  should  have  been  happy 
to  have  been  himself  the  mover  and  adviser 
of  it.  The  uncommon  but  meritorious  de- 
licacy of  sir  Guy  had  created  the  necessity 
of  recurring  to  Parliament  on  the  present 
occasion ;  for  had  his  sense  of  honour  per- 
mitted him  to  accept  of  the  pension  when 
it  was  oflfered  to  him  on  his  return  from 
America,  the  King  was  then  of  his  own 
power  competent  to  grant  it ;  the  Bill  re- 
straining that  power  not  being  at  that  time 
in  existence.  He  was  sure,  however,  that 
the  present  discussion  would  be  rather  an 
advantage  than  the  contrary  to  sir  Guy, 
as  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing the  measure  pass  unanimously,  or  at 
least  with  but  on6  dissenting  voice ;  and 
that  one,  which  if  it  did  not  add  to,  would 
at  least  not  diminish  the  honour  of  the 
grant.  Shortly  after  the  circumstance 
that  had  occasioned  sir  Guy  to  decline  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  the  pension,  the 
aa  of  parliament  for  limiting  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  pen- 
sions had  taken  place :  this  naturally 
caused  a  further  delay ;  the  many  changes 
that  took  place  in  administration,  subse- 
quent to  that  period,  still  added  to  it,  and 
it  was  highly  probable  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  might,  from  the  scrupulous 
nicety  and  disinterested  spirit  of  sir  Guy 
Carleton,  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  promise :  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  ignorant  of  it  for  some  time  since  his 
coming  into  office ;  but  still  he  confessed 
he  might  have  taken  an  opoortunity  of 
brii^ing  the  business  forwara  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session ;  he  should  therefore 
endeavour  to  atone  for  his  remissness,  by 
proposiDg  that  the  grant  should  have  a 
retrospect  so  as  to  indemnify  sir  Guy  for 
fVOL-XXVI.] 


what  he  had  lost  by  the  delay  of  the  ses- 
sion. He  therefore  moved,  *<  That  the 
annual  sum  of  1,000/.  be  granted  to  his. 
Majesty,  out  of  the  aggregate  fund,  to 
commence  from  the  1st  day  of  Jan.  1785, 
and  to  be  settled,  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner,  upon  lady  Mary  Carleton,  wife 
of  sir  Guy  Carletpn,  knight  of  the  most, 
honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Guy 
Carleton  and  Thomas  Carletpn,  sons  of 
the  said  sir  Guy  Carleton,  for  their  several 
lives.'^ 
^  The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

June    28.    The   resolution  being  re- 
ported. 

General  Burgoyne  requested  the  indul- 
gence of  the  llouse  to  deliver  a  few 
words,  unnecessary  to  them,  because  they 
were  already  duly  impressed  with  sir  Guy 
Carleton's  merits,  but  very  essential  to 
his  feelings.  It  had  been  his  lot  to  serve 
with  sir  Guy  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  particularly  in  Canada,  where 
he  was  second  to  him  in  command.  After 
the  campaign,  he  had  the  honour  and  the 
pride  to  mention,  with  high  and  deserved 
encomiums  (as  all  others  did),  that  offi- 
cer's military  talents,  which  it  was  the  aim 
of  men  in  power  to  depreciate.  In  1777^ 
he  (general  B.)  went  to  Canada  in  con-  ' 
sequence  of  his  Majesty's  orders  to  be 
put  at  the  head  of  sir  Guy's  troops  on  an 
expedition  which,  sir  Guy  conceived,  he 
ought  to  have  commanded  in  person. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  misfortunes  attending  that  expedition, 
no  blame  could  possibly  be  imputed  to  sir 
Guy  Carleton.  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
regard  himself  as  most  dishonourably  cri- 
minal, if  he  did  not  take  every  occasion  to 
declare,  that  had  sir  Guy  been  personally 
employed  in  that  important  command,  he 
could  not  have  fitted  it  out  with  more  assi- 
duity, more  liberality,  more  zeal,  than, 
disappointed,  displeased,  and  resentful 
against  the  King's  servants,  he  employed 
to  prepare  it  ior  a  junior  officer.  He 
mentioned  this  not  only  jn  praise  of  per- 
sonal honour,  but  as  a  great  example  of 
military  principle.  There  was  another 
merit  in  this  great  officer  more  applicable 
to  the  part  of  the  favour  which  depended 
upon  that  House  than  the  most  brilliant 
military  actions ;  and  that  was,  the  purity 
of  hand  and  heart  with  which  he  had  al- 
ways administered  the  eipenditure  of  the 
public  purse.  When  an  officer  had  been 
m  situations,  in  which  nothing  could  have 
prevented  his  enriching  his  family  but  a 
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•crapulous  attention  to  his  public  duty ; 
when  pensions  thus  became  necessary  for 
the  support  of  a  family,  th^t  House  would 
dways  consider  it  to  be  its  duty,  to  mark 
such  examples  by  distinguished  fayour, 
and  thereby  excite  emulation  amongst 
those  who  might  hereafter  be  employed  on, 
similar  occasions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Disposal  of 
the  Bodies  of  Convicts  offer  Execution^ 
July  5.  Lord  Loughborough  observed, 
that  he  rose  under  the  fullest  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  stating  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  there  was  a  Bill  in  the  House, 
6f  the  nature  and  scope  of  which,  he  de- 
clared, he  had  been  wholly  unacquainted 
till  last  Monday,  when  he  happened  to  be 
present  when  it  was  brought  up;  but  it 
was  a  Bill  of  so  serious  a  nature,  so  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  and  so  likely 
to  affisct  the  morals  of  the  community,  that 
he  could  not  suffer  it  to  proceed  without 
calling  upon  their  lordships  to  put  an  end 
to  any  farther  progress  in  it  for  that  ses- 
sion. The  Bill  to  which  he  alluded,  had 
been  introduced  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  was  a  Bill  undoubtedly  of  the 
first  magnitude,  since  it  went  so  far  as  to 
'  affect  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country 
by  altering  it  in  mode  and  execution,  and 
imposed  such  hardships  on  the  judges  of 
the  land  as  made  their  case  at  least  a  very 
compassionate  case,  when  an  opportunity 
should  offer  for  his  going  more  at  lar^e 
into  explanation  on  die  subject,  than  he 
meant  then  to  do,  unless  it  should  be  the 
wish  of  the  House  at  that  time  to  hear 
the  reasons  which  he  had  to  submit  to  its 
consideration  respectinir  it.  [^A  general 
cry  of  Hear,  hear !]  Collecting  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  be  should  pro- 
ceed, he  would  pursue  his  subject  some- 
what farther.^  Tne  Bill  in  question  was 
one  for  changing  the  sentence  of  convicts 
in  certain  cases.*  The  Bill  contained  a 
clause,  directing  the  judges  to  order  the 
bodies  of  all  convicts  for  burglary,  rob- 
bery, &C.  to  be  given  to  a  surgeon ;  and 
vet  would  it  be  credited,  that  tne  judges 
had  neyer  been  consulted  about  a  Bill 
under  which  they  were  to  act  in  a  manner 
perfectly  new  and  unheard  of  before  ?  It 
would  liave  been  natural  to  have  supposed, 
that  any  gentlemen  who  thousht  of  a 
poject  Ar  altering  the  criminal  Taw,  and 
Its  mode  of  execution,  would  at  least  have 
asked  the  opinion  of  some  one  or  otiier  of 
the  judgesi  and  Aewn  his  intended  BUI 


to  him^  if  he  had  not  found  it  conventent, 
or  chosen  to  have  consulted  the  whole  of 
them,  previous  to  his  broaching  his  pro*  ^ 

{'ect  in  either  House  of  Parliamtot ;  but 
le  believed  no  one  of  the  Judges  had  ever 
seen,  or  perhaps  heard  of  the  Bill,  till  it 
came  into  the  House  of  Lords';  at  least 
he  was  sure  that  the  judges  of  the  conrt 
in  which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside 
had  not  heard  what  the  nature  of  the  Bill 
was,  till  he  informed  them  of  it  on  Tues- 
day morning.  In  all  precedmg  times 
every  Bill  rdative  to  the  crtminu  justioe 
of  the  country,  and  its  mode  of  execution, 
was  submittea  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
in  the  first  instance ;  and,  sure  he  was,  the 
judges  of  this  day,  one  individual  ex- 
cepted, were  as  well  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  respect,  and  to  have  the  confidence 
of  all  men  reposed  in  them,  as  any  of 
their  predecessors.  The  judges  were  the 
description  of  men  most  likely  to  discover 
any  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  cri* 
minal  justice  of  the  country,  if  any  snch 
defects  there  were;  and  ro  that  case  it 
might  be  presumed  they  were  as  compe- 
tent to  suggest  a  remedy  as  any  otner 
order  of  men  who  constituted  a  part  of 
the  mass  of  society.  But  the  judges,  he 
was  perfectly  sure,  saw  no  palpable  de- 
fect which  called  for  a  remedy,  much  less 
such  a  remedy  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Bill. 

His  lordship  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
parts  of  the  Bill  which  affected  the  judges, 
and  took  away  from  them  powers  long 
since  wisely  placed  in  their  hands.  He 
observed,  that  in  this  country,  from  the 
natural  humanity  of  the  people,  our  pa- 
nishments  were  in  general  mud,  and  in  no 
case  attended  wi^  torture  or  circum- 
stances of  aggravated  severity  and  cruelty, 
as  in  other  states.  For  a  considerable 
number  of  years  the  law  stood  undisturbed 
by  any  addition  of  punishment,  but  at  a 
particular  period,  25  Geo.  2,  when  tiie 
crime  of  murder  became  more  than  oidi 
narily  common  to  London  and  West- 
minster, the  necessity  of  the  case  natu- 
rally called  Upon  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide some  check,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
statute  he  had  lust  mentioned  passed,  -the 
title  and  preamble  of  which  ran  thus :  **  A 
Bill  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  horrid 
crime  of  murder ;''  and  the  preamble  stated, 
that  "  Whereas  murders  nad  of  late  fre- 
quently happened,  contrary  to  the  natural 
genius  and  known  character  of  Eng^« 
men,  it  became  necessary,**  drc.  By  this 
statute,  the  addition  of  taking  away  the 
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rigbt  of  btirii],  and  destining  the  body  of 
tl^  criminal  to  dissection  afier  execution, 
was  ihade.  That  addition  bad  been  found 
of  essential  advantage  to  the  community ; 
criminals  hardened  m  vice,  and  practised 
m  Tillainyy  had  stood  with  a  firm  counte- 
nance during  trial,  and  had  even  heard 
sentence  of  death  passed  on  them  without 
OBOCion ;  but  when  the  judge  informed 
them,  that  their  bodies  were  to  be  deprived 
sf  sepukore,  and  that  tb^  were  to  un- 
dergo a  puUic  dissection,  their  counte- 
asBce  changed,  they  grew  suddenly  pale, 
tiembled,  and  exhibited  a  visible  appear-. 
SBce  of  the  extreraest  horror*  This  sort 
of  exhibition  had  always  made  a  forcible 
ioipreosiea  on  the  minds  of  the  by-standers, 
sod  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  was 
•ttOBded  with  the  most  salutary  consb^ 
^aences.  Was  it  wise,  therefore,  to  de- 
itfoy  this  salutary  effect,  by  making  the 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  burial  a  com- 
mon and  aq  ordinary  consequence  of  every 
conviction  of  almost  every  capital  offence  ? 
He,  in  his  capacity,  as  a  Justice,  and  he 
was  «ura  every  oioer  justice,  must  have 
seen  repeated  instances  of  the  e&cts  pro- 
dneed  by  the  edition  to  the  sentence  of 
death,  which  he  had  described.  Another 
consideration  of  no^mall  importande  was, 
the  strong  prejudices  of  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, but  espe<wly  of  the  lower  order,  in 
&four  of  burial  and  the  disposal  of  their 
bodies  after  death.  In  fact,  there  existed 
few  aoen  who  did  not  feel  great  anxiety  on 
the  subject ;  and  would  their  lordships  say, 
they  thought  the  feelings,  and  even  the 
pff^ttdicea,  of  the  lower  order,  a  matter  of 
snail  moment.  As  the  Bill  stood,  the 
jndges  were  directed  to  order  the  bodies 
tf  eoeviote  of  certain  descriptions  to  be 
given  to  surgeons  after  execution,  which 
was,  in  the  6rst  place,  a  direction  so 
Isssely  worded,  that  it  was  soarod^  pos- 
sible to  act  under  the  clause,  even  if  the 
Bill  should  pass ;  but  if  it  did,  the  cbuse 
siJMnaaliy  took  mmy  from  Che  judges  the. 
pswer  of  ffrantiog  a  respite,  a  power  which 
tlMy  had  Tons  possessed,  and  the  exercise 
sf  whidi  had  been  found  to  haye  been 
visdy  fJaeed  in  tiieir  hands.  In  London, 
vkere  the  criminAla  had  been  many  of 
dttm  bom  thteves,  and  nursed  and  bred 
^  in  constant  Inbits  of  depravity  and  vice 
«  every  kind,  it  miglit  not  have  the  same 
goad  elKt;  but  at  a  distence  from  the 
■setnspolii,  where  Ae  oenvict  bad  been 
bora  ai  repntidile  pwents,  had  a  vnkuMe 
*^  or  good  cennexians  of  any  kmd,  « 
MDtefi^nif  aocM  neuld  net  take  pboe 


than  the  last  adieus  of  the  convict  in  prison 
previous  to  his  execution,  the  in^resaioa 
made  by  whiclr,  on.all  present,  was  deep 
and  lasting.  At  his  funeral  again,  another 
scene  of  useful  woe  was  exhibited-— respect  . 
for  the  family  of  the  defunct,  his  former 
credit,  the  recollection  of  his  fate,  and  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  all  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  surrounding  spectators,  and, 
beyond  doubt,  were  productive  of  conse- 
quences which  conduced  to  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  good  morals  of  the  vicinage. 
Another,  and  a  very  material  considera- 
tion, presented  itsielf,  and  that  was,  the 
inducement  to  conmiit  stiU  greater  crimeSp 
which  the  Bill  lield  oat ;  for  sqrely  nothing 
could  be  more  obvious,  than  that  if  the 
same  punishment  were  to  attend  the  con* 
vict  for  burglary  as  for  murder,  breakiu 
open  a  house  would  generally  be  attended 
with  murder,  as  robberies  in  France  were, 
the  criminals  there  knowing  that  the  com- 
mission of  the  one  crime  was  to  receive  no 
greater  punishment  than  the  other. 

His  lordsliip  stated  the  tendency  that 
the  Bill  would  have  to  remove  bll  religious 
prejudices  from  the  minds  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  oeople,  and  appealed  to  tha 
bishops,  whether  the  manners  .of  the  times 
were  such  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  wipe 
away  religious  ideas  and  sentiments  from^ 
any  ranks  of  the  community  I  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  topic  on  which  they  were  more 
competent  to  discourse  than  he  could  pre- 
tend to  be :  he  nevertheless  felt  that  su^h 
would  be  its  effect,  and  therefore  thouglit 
it  right  to  state  it.  He  took  notice  of  the 
loose  and  inaccurate  menner  in  which  the 
Bill  was  drawn,  a  circumstance  which  suffi- 
ciently proved,  that  the  author  was  not 
used  to  the  suluect  upon  which  the  Bill 
professed.togp.  In  one  part  of  the  Bill,  cal- 
culated for  operation  in  London  ^nd  Mid- 
dlesex, it  tsdked  of  justices  of  assize,  when 
it  was  notorious  there  were  no  justices  of 
assiae  in  either  London  or  Middksex.  He 
mentioned  other  iaaocuracies,  and  said, 
that  the  words  used  in  the  Bill  were  not  apt 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  applied.  He 
dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  tmfHro^riety  of 
men  not  conversant  wiUi  law,  turning  pro- 
jectors in  respect  to  it,  and  in  moments  of 
vivaci^  cemmff  forward  with  raw,  jejune, 
ill-4ulvised,  and  impracticable  schemes  for 
the  alteration,  of  tne  mode  of  distributioff 
and  earrving  into  execution  the  criminal 
justice  or  the  country.  When  he  was  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  attor- 
ney nt  ope  tine,  end  as  seJicitor-geoecal 
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at  another^  he  had  always  thought  it  his 
duty  to  check  the  introduction  of  every 
such  project :  and  in  one  instance  which 
he  particularly  renieniberedy  where  it  had 
happened  that  a  convict  for  a  great  of* 
fence,  in  suffering  the  sentence  orth&  law, 
was  accidentally  deprived  of  his  life ;  on 
that  occasion  a  gentleman  of  known  hu- 
manity fMr.Burke)  proposed  to  change  the 
mode  or  the  punishment  and  make  it  death 
in  future.  He,  at  the  time,  repelled  the 
project,  and  though  he  was  satisfied  that 
Its  having  been  proposed,  arose  from  the 
most  laudable  motives,  and  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  make  the  sentence  of  the 
law  more  lenient  than  it  was,  he  had  been 
then,  as  he  now  was,  of  opinion,  that  the 
judges  were  the  persons  with  whom  altera- 
tions of  the  conduct  of  criminal  justice 
ought  to  originate.  With  regard  to  the 
present  Bill,  its  object  was  not  lenity  but 
pure  cruelty,  and  that  without  a  prospect 
6f  any  advantage  to  the  community,  but  a 
certainty  of  much  serious  disadvantage. 

Having  argued  the  6rst  part  of  the  Bill, 
his  lordiihip  proceeded  to  the  second,  viz. 
that  of  changing  the  punishment  of  wo- 
men, convicted  of  high  and  petty  treason, 
from  burning  to  hanging.  With  respect 
to  this,  his  objections  were  not  so  strong 
£^s  they  were  to  the  former  part,  though 
he  saw  no  great  necessity  for  the  altera- 
tion, because  although  the  punishment,  as 
a  spectacle,  was  rather  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances of  horror,  likely  to  make  a 
more  strong  impression  on  the  beholders 
than  mere  nanging,  the  effect  was  much 
the  same,  as  in  fact,  no  greater  degree  of 
personal  pain  was  sustained,  the  criminal 
being  always  strangled  before  the  flames 
were  suffered  to  approach  the  body ;  and 
this  sentence,  such  as  it  was,  was  rarely 
inflicted,  cqnvicts  being  generally  indicted 
on  the  other  statutes,  which  made  the 
convict  subject  to  transportation  only, 
and  not  death,  so  that  burning  for  coining 
WHS  not  inflicted  above  once  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. As  the  Bill  stood,  however,  petty 
treason  was  included,  and  the  punishment 
was  to  be  changed  in  that  respect  as  well 
as  the  other,  to  which  he  was  now  ready 
to  consent,  as  there  were  cases  of  petty 
treason,  8uch  as  a  wife's  murdering  a  hus- 
band, and  others  of  a  like  nature,  of  a 
very  atrocious  nature ;  and  which  called 
for  a  more  exemplary  punishment  than 
other  crimes.  His  lordship  next  recurred 
to  his  argument  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
Bill,  and  urged  additional  reasons  in  proof 
of  its  extreme  objectiooableness^  besides 


the  indecent  mode  of  its  introduction, 
without  the  knowledge  even,  much  less 
the  approbation  of  the  judges,  whom  it 
deprived  of  the  power  of  exercising  a  dis- 
cretion which  called  for  exercise  in  many 
cases,  particularly  that  of  conviction  for 
rape.  A  more  enormous  crime  than  a  rape 
he  scarcely  knew ;  and  yet  frequent  in- 
stances were  to  be  found  of  convictions 
for  rape,  where  the  party  accusing  was 
notoriously  a  common  prostitute.  The 
law  wisely  made  no  distinction,  and  looked 
merely  at  the  crime,  and  not  the  persons. 
Legally,  therefore,  where  the  charge  was 
made  on  oath,  and  there  occurred  no 
means  of  disproving  it,  the  person  acctised 
must  necessarily  be  convicted  of  a  capital 
offence ;  but  would  any  man  in  his  senses 
contend,  that  the  case  was  the  same  with 
the  conviction  of  a  man  charged  with  the 
rape  of  an  innocent  woman,  a  pure  and 
spotless  maiden,  or  a  chaste  and  discreet 
matron,  against  whom  no  imputation  of 
improper  conduct  could  ever  be  sustained? 
Surely  the  instances  were  widely  diflerent, 
and  every  man  must  admit  that  the  judge 
who,  governed  by  the  circuinstances  of 
the  case  and  the  characters  of  the  accused 
and  accusing,  granted  a  respite,  and  got 
that  respite  followed  with  a  pardon,  made 
a  wise  exercise  of  his  discretion.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving,  '<  That  the  order  for 
the  Bill,  to  be  reported  this  day,  be  dis- 
charged,*' meaning,  he  declared,  to  fol- 
low it  up  witi^  another  motion,  **  that  the 
report  be  made  upon  that  day  three 
months,'' 

Lord  Sydney  said,  that  the  learned  lord 
had  discussed  the  subject  with  so  much 
ability  and  force  of  argument,  that  he 
should  not  have  troubled  the  House  with 
a  single  word,  had  he  not  in  one  part  of 
his  speech  appeared  rather  to  speak  to  the 
views  and  designs  of  the  eentleman  who 
had  originally  introduced  the  Bill,  than  to 
the  Bill  itself.  What  he  alluded  to,  was 
the  learned  lord's  declaration,  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  founded  in  pure 
cruelty.  This  was  an  imputation  so  un- 
merited by  the  gentleman  who  introduced 
the  BiU,  that  he  could  not  sufier  it  to  paiss 
unnoticed.  A  more  worthy,  liberal,  and 
humane  roan  did  not  exist;  and  all  who 
knew  him,  he  was  sure,  would  join  with 
him  in  declarjne,  that  if  any  individuid 
was  more  averse  from  any  thing  like  crudty 
than  another,  that  gentleman  was  the  in- 
dividual. Having  thus  rescued  Mr.  Wii- 
berforce's  character  from  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  t  harsh  imputattooi  m  lord- 
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^ip  declared  that  he  concurred  entirely 
with  the  learned  lord,  that  all  bills  affect- 
ing the  crimmal  justice  of  the  country, 
ought  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
ju^es  previous  to  their  being  proposed  to 
paHianaent,  and  whenever  he  either  had, 
or  hereaAer  might  have,  any  bill  of  that 
nature  under  his  charge,  he  should  always 
take  the  judges  opinion  whenever  it  could 
be  obtained.  With  regard  to  the  parts 
of  the  present  Bill,  to  which  the  learned 
lord  did  not  object,  he  should  be  glad  if 
hewould,  in  another  session,  assist  in  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  founded  upon  them;  and 
there  was  another  Bill,  which  he  also 
wished  much  for  the  learned  lord's  assist- 
ance in ;  a  bill  to  discriminate  the  various 
and  distinct  crimes  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  burglary,  and  to  apportion 
distinct  punishments.  He  wished  to  have 
the  distinction  legaHy  laid  down,  that  the 
house-breaker,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word,  might  not  be  encouraged  in  his 
excess  of  criminality,  from  hearing'  that 
the  offender  of  the  lesser  species  of  guilt, 
though  the  crime  was  classed  under  the 
same  name  as  his  own,  was  pardoned. 

Lord  Loughborottgh  answered,  that 
when  he  remarked  that  the  object  of  the 
Bin  was  pure  cruelty,  he  meant  to  speak 
merely  ot  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  Bill  if  it  passed,  and  had  no  idea  of 
imputing  a  bad  motive  to  the  author  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  verily  believed  that 
he  had  the  best  intentions ;  but  was  not 
aware  that  the  criminal  justice  of  the  coun- 
ty was  too  weighty  a  consideration  to  be 
hgbtly  handled,  or  rendered  the  subject 
Ota  speculative  project.  With  regard  to 
the  Boble  lord's  suggestion  on  the  subject 
of  burglary,  including  a  variety  of  crimes 
extremely  distinct  and  disproportioned  as 
to  their  degrees  of  enormity,  the  fact  was 
undoubtedly  true ;  and  if  a  bill»  which  he 
did  expect  they  wbuld  have  heard  of  that 
seasioo,  a  bill  concerning  the  institution 
of  a  better  police  for  the  metropolis,  had 
been  brought  forward,  in  all  probability 
he  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pro- 
posing some  alterations  in  relation  to  the 
case  in  question.  What  he  had  in  idea, 
was,  to  give  the  judges  a  discretional 
power  of  proportioning  the  punishment 
of  convicts  for  burglary  to  the  degree  of 
crimiiiality  attending  the  particular  case, 
aad,  under  some  circumstances,  to  dis- 
cbarge the  convict  immediately. 

Earl  Bathurst  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  Houae  with  a  few  words,  in  order  tiiat 
i^fiilher  their  lordabips  nor  the  audience 


might  conceive,  because  the  Bill  had'passed 
one  stage  on  that  day,  that  there  was 
any  intention  to  have  smuggled  it  through 
the  House.  He  himself  nad  made  many 
alterations  in  the  committee,  with  a  view, 
as  the  judges  were  summoned  for  the  next 
day^  to  consult  the  judges  as  to  their  opi« 
nions  of  the  Bill.  He  was  indiflerent  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  Bill  either  one  way  or 
other.  He  approved  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  learned  lord's  arguments,  but 
thought  the  learned  lord  mistaken  in  some 
few  points  which  he  mentioned. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  order 
discharged ;  lord  Loughborough  then 
raoved^  "  That  the  report  be  received  upon 
that  day  three  months/'  which  was  agreed ' 
to,  nem.  diss. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Cr&von  Lands 
Bill.']  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Crown  Lands  Bill, 

Lord  Loughborough  began  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  Bill,  which 
he  stated  to  be  of  the  first  importance, 
but  which,  from  the  indecent  hurry  with 
which  it  wa^  earned  through,  he  per- 
ceived most  of  their  lordships  were  equally 
unacquainted  with,  as  he  had  been,  till  an 
accident  brought  to  his  knowledffe,  that 
such  a  bill  was  in  existence.  The  day 
before,  a  gentleman  had  called  upon  him 
with  the  Bill  in  his  hand,  to  ask  this  very 
extraordinary  question :  whether  the  pn« 
vate  rights  of  individuals  were  protected  ? 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  answering,  that  it 
was  impossible  they  should  be  affected  bv 
any  bill  whatever,  much  less  by  a  bill 
which  bore  inquiry  onlv  as  its  title.  But 
much  surprised  was  he  indeed,  when, 
upon  reading  the  Bill  itself,  he  found  that 
not  only  private  rights  were  disturbedi 
but  the  forms  of  Paruament  violated,  the 
decent  respect  due  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  Royal  Family  transgressed,  and  the 
estate  and  rights  of  the  Crown  treated 
with  less  respect  and  attention,  than  by 
the  forms  of  Parliament  must  have  been 
paid  to  the  claims  of  the  meanest  indivi- 
dual in  passing  a  common  turnpike  bill; 
The  Bill  was  now  at  its  last  st^e;  and, 
with  so  little  ceremony  had  a  subject  of 
this  importance  been  treated,  that  not 
ev^n  a  printed  copy  of  it  had  been  laid 
before  the  House,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
speak  from  a  copy  of  the  Bill  which  iiad 
been  printed  by  the  Commons,  before  it 
went  into  the  committee.  If,  therefore, 
he  mistook  any  part  of  the  Bill,*  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  wnich.  it  atood^  would  be,^ 
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or  hioi;  a  sufficient  apology,  whilo  at,  the 
same  timei  it  would  furnish  a  strong  proof 
of  the  scandalous  manner  in  whi<%  Par- 
liament was  tresttedy  and  of  the  indecent 
mode  in  which  the  rights  and  prO|  )rties 
of  the  Crown  and  tlie  royal  family  were 
disregarded  and  trampled  upon.  He 
begged  leave  to  inform  their  lordships, 
^at  neither  the  title  nor  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill,  would  give  them  any  information 
with  respect  to  its  contents.  The  title 
was,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  inauire 
into  the  state  of  the  land  revenue  oi  the 
Crown ;  the  preamble  stated  his  Majesty's 
mesaaffe,  who  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  desure  that  such  an  mquiry  should  be 
made.  Had  the  Act  only  carried  into 
effect  what  was  expressed  in  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  he  should  merely  have 
said,  that  it  was  idle  and  nugatory,  and 
that  the  best  mode  in  whicli  the  commis- 
sioners could  execute  their  duty,  would 
be  to. send  to  thQ.  different  offices  to  desire 
that  the  surveys  and  other  papers  akeady 
prepared,  should  be  laid  before  them. 
He  could  assure  their  lordships,  that  the 
estate  of  the  Crown  was  as  accurately, 
aorveyed,  as  fuUy  inquired  into,  and  as 
carefully  managed,  as  that  of  any  private 
individiud ;  but  the  contents  of  the  BiU 
went  iafioitely  beyond  either  its  title,  or 
bis  Majesty's  gracious  message.  It  vested 
in  commissioners,  who  were  not  removeable 
by  the  Crown,  an  i^solute  power  of  sale 
of  all  rents  of  every  description  within  the 
survey  and  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  Ex- 
diequer,  accompanied  with  oUier  powers 
of  an  extraordinary  and  dangerous  nature. 
There  was  no  reservation  or  exception  of 
any  of  those  rents,  which  had  been,  by 
the  care^  attention  of  former  parliaments, 
cautiously  prevented  from  being  disposed 
of ;  at  a  time  too,  when  the  power  of 
the  Crown  over  iu  landed  estate  was  al- 
most unlimited.  Even  the  ordinary  offi* 
oers  of  the  Crown  were  put  under  the 
control  of  the  commissioners;  and  the 
Crown  itself,  to  which  the  decency  of 
former  parliaments  had  left  the  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  management  of  its  landed 
estate,  with  regard  to  remissions,  and  all 
the  numberless  favours  which  flow  from 
bounty  and  from  kindness,  was  disgrace- 
fully put  under  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
Act.  He  knew  not  these  ffentleoien,  and 
he  was  willing  to  believe  them  as  respect* 
able  as  any  of  their  friends  could  with; 
but  surehr  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy«  aa 
aUe   oSoer,  colonel  CaU»  an  exodtoit 
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engineer,  and  governor  Hoklsworth,  must 
have  the  first  rudiments  of  the  dutv  im- 
posed upon  them  by  this  Bill,  to  leariK 
The  powers  given  by  tliis  Bill,  ought  not 
to  be  given  to  any  men,  however  respect- 
able. No  men  were  more  respectable 
than  those  to  whom  the  Derwentwater 
estate  had  been,  in  former  times,  entrusted^ 
till  their  situation  gave  them  opportunitiea 
and  offered  temptations  which  product 
all  the  fraud  which  followed  upon  that 
business. — The  first  leading  objection  to 
the  Bill  was,  that  the  estate  of  the  Crown 
was  directed  to  be  sold,  without  any  pre- 
vious consent  from  his  Majesty.  No  bil]^ 
by  the  usage  of  parliament,  could  ever  be 
introduced  into  the  other  House,  whicb« 
in  the  remotest  manner,  affected  the 
estate  of  the  Crown,  without  a  consent 
was  signified,  previous  to  its  introduction. 
In  tbe  present  instance,  his  Majesty  hcul 
been  graciously  pleased  to  desire  an  in* 

Suiry  to  be  made,  under  the  pretence  of 
oing  which,  his  estate  was  to  be  sold  and 
disposed  of,  possibly  without  the  know* 
leqre,  and  certainly  without  the  consent 
of  tne  Crown.  How  So  glaring  an  impro- 
priety, such  complete  disrespect  to  the 
Sovereign,  had  escaped  observation  in  the 
other  House,  he  could  not  tell.  It  was 
impossible  that  their  lordships  could  uo 
&r  forget  what  they^  owed  to  their  Sore* 
reign,  as  to  give  their  concurrence  to  a 
BiU,  which  differed  so  materially  from  its 
professed  object,  and  which  carried  in  it 
such  a  marked  disrespect  to  that  person 
to  whom  the  highest  respect  and  reverenoe 
were  due.  Nor  was  this  all :  his  Majesty 
was  not  the  only  person  concerned  in  the 
estate  of  the  Crown  ;«her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  also  interested  in  it. 
Had  any  means  been  used  to  gain  their 
assent  to  this  Bill  ?  It  was  reason  sufficient 
to  stop  any  bill  affecting  private  property, 
that  tne  consent  of  the  persons  interested 
in  it  had  not  been  applied  for.  But  it 
was  not  to  the  Crown  aloae  that  this  Bill 
was  iniquitous  and  unjust,  it  authorized  a 
a  sale  of  all  reals  of  every  descriptioa 
without  any  reservation  wltatsoever.  It 
began  with  repealing  two  acts  made  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  2.;  and  yet,  in  a  sub- 
sequent clause,  it  so  for  kept  in  force 
those  very  acts,  which  the  foimer  dauae 
had  repealed  and  vacated.  In  therdm 
of  Chanes  2,  a  fro^oct  was  entertained  by 
that  prince  of  raising  money  by  tbe  sida 
of  the  fee-ftrm  rents.  The  Ciwsni  atthat 
time  ei^ed  as  aaliaaled  a  power  over  iits 
estates  as  any  pri? ate  sdiridusl  i 
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guarded  against  o]ily  by  the 
omltkode  of  officers  conoemed  Ite  oom- 
pleting  the  act,  and  by  the  responsibHitj 
of  Bunifters.  In  the  exeeutkm  of  this 
pnneet  it  was  found  necessary  to  come  to 
parnament ;  not  for  any  new  powers,  but 
IB  order  that  the  purchasers  from  the 
Crown  might  become  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  prerogative  process,  which  they 
would  not  have  otherwise  been.  Charles 
2.  coirreyed  his  fee-farm  rents  to  fire 
tmsteety  who  were  to  be  instruments  of 
the  cooveyance  under  the  directions  of 
the  Treasury.  Bat  so  cautious  was  the 
parliament  of  that  day,  before  they  would 
assist  the  Crown  in  an  alienation,  which 
it  had  a  power  to  anake,  that,  wiUi  much 
wisdom,  they  expressly  st^olated  for 
certain  descriptions  of  rents,  which  should 
not  be  sold.  These  were  quit-rents  and 
copyhold  rents  belonging  to  any  manor ; 
first  fmita  and  tenths,  and  rents  resenred 
nomine  deema  payd>Ie  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical person ;;  rents  aflowed  to  any  school, 
hospital,  or  other  pious  or  public  use; 
rents  which  had  not  been  brought  in 
diarffe  for  forty  years ;  rents  paywle  to 
the  Queen,  and  rents  pmble  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, or  the  Prince,  arising  out  of  the 
principality  of  Wales.  Quit  rents  and 
copyhold  rents,  and  rents  incident  to  a 
reversion  in  the  Crown,  were  not  to  be 
M^  because  in  many  cases  the  manors 
and  rents  were  under  leasee  The  sale  of 
die  reversionary  interest  was  at  all  times 
l)ad,  Dor  could  the  rents  be  separated  from 
the  manors,  or  from  the  reversions  to 
whu^  they  were  incident,  without  destroj- 
ing  die  remedy  fbr  their  recovery,  and  m 
lome  cases  destrbying  the  thing  to  be 
lokL  All  such  rents  were  to  be  sold  by 
the  present  Bill.*— First  fruits  and  tentHs 
were  now,  indeed,  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  increase  of  small  livings ; 
but  rents  Myable  to  the  clergy  nomine 
iedmas  soil  remain,  and  are  usually, 
if  not  constantly,  given  to  them  for  cha- 
ritable purposes.  AH  these,  as  well  as 
those  wliich  the  piety  and  bounty  of  our 
sovereigns  had  usually  given  to  public  or 
pious  purposes,  were,  by  Charles  2's  par- 
liament, preserved  from  sale,  but  are  by 
the  present  Bifl  to  be  all  disposed  or, 
widioot  any  regard  to  the  purposes  to 
whi^  diey  are  employed.  The  caution 
of  that  pariiament  too,  for  the  ease  of  the 
iiA;|ect,  prevented  the  sale  of  such  rents 
as  iiad  not  been  brought  in  charge  for 
fbrtr  years,  in  order  to  prevent  indivi- 
dotts  from  being  harftued  by  adventu- 


rous purohasers  searching  out  and  bnybg 
up  dormant  titles.  No  such  care  was 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  by  the 
present  Act ;  every  rent  or  claim  not  cut 
off  by  the  nuUwn  ttmpus  Act,  whether 
put  in  charge  for  forty  years  or  not,  may 
be  sold  to  every  hunter  for  dormant  titles. 
The  rents  payable  to  the  Queen,  and 
those  payaMe  out  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  although  the  beneficial  interest  fbr 
the  time  was  In  the  Prince,  fell  under  the 
description  of  this  Bill,  as  beins  under  the 
survey  of  the  Exchequer,  and  might  be 
dwposed  of  by  the  commissioners.  It 
was  well  known,  that  th6  Welsh  revenue, 
thouch  considerable,  was  inadequate  to 
the  diarges  upon  it ;  it  was  known,  too, 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  estate  in  the 
principality,  out  of  which  something  was 
not  paid  or  claimed.  It  was  eoually 
known  that  many  rents  had  parttcuhar 
charges  upon  them  yet ;  all  were  to  be 
disposed  of  without  rega^  to  the  dignil^ 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  paid, 
the  sacredness  of  the  use  to  which  they 
were  appropriated,  or  the  public  utilitv  oif 
the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied^— 
A^d  here  their  lordships  would  perceive  ' 
the  concealed  purpose  for  which  the  Act 
of  Charles  2.  was  repealed;  the  extrava- 
^nce  of  former  times  had  left;  no  rents 
m  the  Crown,  which  could  be  disposed  of, 
but  those  reserved  by  these  acts :  to  set 
at  these  rents  the  acts  were  repealed ;  but 
the  object  was  cautiously  concealed,  be* 
cause  it  was  no  less  scandalous  than  the 
manner  of  attaining  it  was  indecent.  The 
authority  given  to  the  commissioners  was 
equally  new  and  extraordinary.  They 
were  directed  to  take  means  for  the  re- 
dressing abuses  in  the  management  of  the 
landed  estate  of  the  Crown :  the  estate  of 
the  Crown  was  as  completely  known  and 
managed  as  that  of  any  individual ;  if 
abuses  existed,  they  must  exist  either  in 
remissions  of  rents,  or  the  alleviating  of 
fines,  or  the  dispensing  with  oppressive 
services,  the  remains  of  feudal  tyranny. 
Such  was  the  decency  of  the  Act  of  the 
1st  of  his  present  Majesty,  by  which  the 
revenues  of  the  landed  estate  of  the  Crown 
were  directed  to  be  carried  to  the  aggre- 
gate fund,  that  the  complete,  absolute, 
and  uncontrolled  management  of  it  was 
left  to  the  Crown,  By  the  present  BiU, 
the  ordinary  officers  appointed  by  the 
Crown  were  superseded  by  commissioners, 
members  of  Parliament,  who  were  not  to* 
be  removable  by  the  Crown  for  four  years; 
who  were  to  ransack  every  branch  of  the 
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tnanagemeot  of  the  royal  ettfite,  and  to 
inquire  why  this  remission,  why  that  fine 
was  not  exacted,  why  this  oppressive  ser- 
vice was  not  requested  ?  A  power  so  de- 
grading to  royahy  ought  not  to  be  invested 
in  any  hands.  Much  had  been  said  upon 
a  former  occasion  of  the  appointment  of 
officers  not  removable  by  the  Crown  in  a 
case  where  direct  necessity  called  for  it. 
How  was  it  to  be  justified  in  the  present 
instance? — Nor  less  censurable  was  a 
clause  of  the  Bill,  which  gave  the  com- 
missioners a  power  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath,  and  send  for  papers  of  every  de- 
scription wherever  they  might  be.  This 
was  a  power  to  send  for  every  nobleman's 
steward,  and  order  him  to  bring  with  him 
the  writings  of  his  master's  estate. 

Earl  Bathurst  here  said,  that  this  was 
altered,  and  conBned  to  papers  in  any  pub- 
lic office. 

Lord  Loughhorough  observed,  that  this 
was  only  another  proof  of  the  indecent 
manner  m  which  Parliament  was  treated. 
He  then  proceeded  to  animadvert  upon 
that  clause  which  gives  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer a  power,  .upon  motion  only,  to 
issue  a  commission  to  examine  the  boun- 
daries of  the  estate  of  the  Crown,  which 
formerly  could  only  be  done  by  an  infor- 
mation of  intrusion  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General.  This  he  st<ited  as  a  power  given 
to  harass  every  individual  whose  estate 
bordered  upon  that  of  the  Crown,  in  a 
summary  way,  without  the  usual  and  an- 
cient forms  of  law.  He  next  tobk  notice 
of  the  clause  which  prohibited  the  cutting 
any  wood  upon  the  estate  of  the  Crown, 
without  the  consent  of  the  commissioners, 
as  destructive  to  grants  already  made  to 
individuals,  who  in  many  cases  had  a  right 
to  cut ;  and  concluded  with  recalling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  point  with 
which  .he  began  ;  the  gross  impropriety  of 
autborijEing  a  sale  of  the  estate  of  the 
Crown,  without  even  the  pretence  of  its 
consent.  .  He  conjured  the  House  not  so 
far  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  Majesty, 
not  so  far  to  forget  what  was  due  to  them- 
selves, as  to  pass  such  a  bill,  so  full  of 
more  than  usual  inaccuracies,  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  business  was  shame- 
fully crowded  upon  the  House.  He  asked, 
if  the  numberless  bills  which  lay  on  their 
lordships  table  were  like  the  acts  of  men 
who  could  call  themselves  a  government  ? 
He  declared,  that  if  this  Bill  should  pass, 
he  would,  by  exercising  his  right  of  pro- 
test, vindicate  himself  from  the  indecency 
and  disgrace  of  it;  and  if  upon  any  oc- 
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easion  he  could  be  brought  to  give  advice, 
where  advice  never  ought  to  be  given  un- 
asked, he  thought  the  present  a  bill  where 
his  Sovereign  ought  to  be  advised  to  use 
the  prerogative  which  h^  possessed,  of 
saying  to  the  Bill,  *<  he  would  be  better 
advised." 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  he  could  venture  to 
affirm,  that  ho  knew  the  Bill  perfectly 
well,  and,  if  he  understood  it  at  all,  the 
powers  which  it  gave  were  as  innocent  as 
any  powers  could  be,  since  it  was  merely 
to  authorize  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  respecting  the 
Crown  lauds  and  forests ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  vested  them  with  a  power  to  call 
for  leases,  grants,  titles,  &c.  The  measure 
was  by  no  means  new  and  unprecedented. 
Exactly  such  a  bill  had  passed  two  years 
ago,  respecting  the  sale  of  the  rents  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  declared,  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  necessary, 
in  bills  of  that  nature,  that  his  Majesty's 
consent  should  be  expressly  stated.  There 
was  no  standing  order  for  it  whatsoever ; 
and  the  Royal  Message  implied,  that  the 
two  Houses  were  to  proceed  to  do  that 
with  respect  to  the  Crown  lands  whidi 
should  to  them  appear  mo3t  for  the  public 
benefit.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Bill,  that,  in  his  mind,  referred  only  to 
those  small  and  remaining  rents  undis- 
posed of  under  the  Act  of  Charles  2. 
With  regard  to  the  rights  of  subjects  enti- 
tled already  to  cut  the  timber  on  the  royal 
forests,  the  Bill  did  not  in  the  smallest 
decree  afiect  them.  He  for  one  had  such 
a  right,  and  he  should  make  no  scruple 
to  exercise  it  on  the  day  after  the  Bill 
should  become  a  law,  as  freely  as  he  did 
at  that  time. 

The  House  divided :  Contents,  14 ; 
Proxies,  14:  Not-Contents,  1 1 ;  Proxies,  7. 

Protest  against  the  Crown  Lands  BilL"] 
The  following  Protest  was  entered  on  the 
Journals : 

Dissentient  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  '*  Because  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
are  extended  to  an  ooject  not  disclosed  in 
the  title,  and  the  preamble  not  expressed 
in  his  Majesty's,  most  gracious  Message, 
on  which  the  Bill  professes  to  be  founded ; 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land 
revenues  belonging  to  the  Crown,  is  the 
only  purpose  set  forth  in  the  title  and  pre- 
amble ;  his  Majesty's  Message  authorizes 
no  more ;  yet  tne  Bill  proceeds  to  a  sale  of 
certain  parts  of  the  land  revenue  belong- 
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kg  to  the  Crovn»  which  is  neither  con- 
fonnable  to  the  usual  course  of  parlia- 
mentary proceeding,  nor  consistent  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  inunediate  posses- 
sions  of  the  Crown. 

2.  **  Because  the  sale  directed  by  the 
Bill  is  injurious  to  the  Crown,  without  be- 
ing beneficial  to  the  subject ;  it  is  not  re- 
strained to  the  rents  remaining  unsold  (if 
there  be  any  such),  under  the  directions 
•r  the  AcU  22d  and  2Sd  of  Cha.  2.  But 
these  Acts  are  by  this  Bill  expressly  re- 
pealed, a  new  power  is  created  tor  the  sale 
of  Crovm-rents  \inder  the  sunrey  of  the 
Excheouer,  without  an^  exception  of 
rent^  within  the  prmcipality  of  Wales,  or 
those  paid  in  name  of  tithe  by  the  eccle- 
siastical persons;  of  those  charged  with 
the  support  of  schools,  hospitals,  bridges, 
of  those  paid  by  freehold  or  copyhold 
tenants  of  manors  belonging  to  the  Crown ; 
neither  is  there  any  saving  of  the  rights  of 
the  Queen's  majesty,  nor  do  any  protect 
the  subject  against  the  claim  of  rents  not 
pat  in  charge  within  40 years;  all  which 
exceptions  and  reservations  were  inserted 
in  the  Acts  now  repealed. 

5.  **  Because  the  powers  of  survey  given 
to  the  commissionerciare  dangerous  to  the 

2uiet  of  the  subject,  and  derogatory  to  the 
onour  of  the  Crown.  Commissions  of 
inquiry  are  directed  to  be  issued  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  on  the  mere  motion 
of  the  commissioners,  without  any  other 
form  oi  judicial  proceeding,  or  any  at** 
terition  to  the  ancient  Court  of  the  Exche- 
quer, whereby  all  estates  contiguous  to 
any  forest  or  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
are  subject,  at  their  pleasure,  to  an  inqui- 
sition mto  ancient  boundaries,  supposed 
encroachments,  and  concealed  titles ;  by 
the  powers  of  inspection  and  control, 
whicn  on  a  supposition  of  abuses  not 
stated,  are  given  to  these  commissioners. 
The  tenants  of  the  Crown  may  be  re- 
strained from  their  accustomed  privileges, 
in  the  occupation  and  renewal  of  their 
estates,  and  the  management  of  the  Crown 
lands,  which,  with  a  just  and  becoming  con- 
fidence, is  in  the  most  ample  terms  re- 
served to  his  Majesty,  by  tlie  first  act  of 
his  reign,  in  the  9th  ajud  10th  sections,  is 
submitted  to  the  censure  of  the  commis- 
sioners, not  appointed  or  removable  by  the 
Crown. 

4.  **  Because  every  just  purpose  which 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  can 
reach,  might,  without  expense  to  the  pub- 
lic, have  been  attained,  by  calling  for  the 
reports  of  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
[VOL.  XXVI.]       • 


land  revenue,  to  whose  skill,  diligence,  and 
integrity,  no  exception  has  been  made.— 
f  Signed) — Loughborough,  Carlisle,  Port- 
land, Sandwich,  Chr.  Bristol." 

The  Kings  Speech  at  t/te  Close  of  the 
Session.2  July  11.  The  King  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  made  Uie  follow- 
ing Speech  to  both  Houses : 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  I  cannot  close  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment without  expressing  the  particular 
satisfaction  with  which  I  have  observed 
your  diligent  attention  to  the  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  measures  you  have  adopted 
for  improving  the  resources  of  the  country* 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which 
you  have  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year,  and  for  the  provision  you 
have  made  for  discharging  the  incum- 
brances on  the  revenue  applicable  to  the 
uses  of  my  civil  government :  the  most  sa- 
lutary effects  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
plan  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  na- 
tional debt ;  an  object  which  I  consider  as 
inseparably  connected  with  the  essential 
interests  of  the  public 

<*  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  The  assurances  which  1  continue  to 
receive  from  abroad  promise  the  copti- 
nuance  of  general  tranquillity.  The  happy 
effects  of  peace  have  already  appeared  in 
the  extension  of  the  national  commerce ; 
and  no  measures  shall  be  wanting  on  mr 
part  which  can  tend  to  confirm  these  ad- 
vantages, and  to  give  additional  encou- 
ragement to  the  manufactures  and  industry 
of  mypeople.*' 

The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued  to 
the  14th  of  September;  and  was  after- 
wards further  prorogued  to  the  2Sd  of 
January,  1787- 


FOURTH  SESSION 

OF    THS 

SIXTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

King*s  Speech  on  Opening  the  Session*'] 

January  23,   1787.     His  Majestv  Cdme  to 

the  House  of  Peers,  and  opened  the  session 

with  the  following  Speech  to  both  Houses: 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen; 

**  I  have  particular  satisfaction  in.  ac- 
quainting yoU|  tbat|  since  I  last  met  you 
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ID  parliament,  the  traDquillity  of  Europe 
hag  remained  UDiDterrupted,  and  thai  all 
foreign  powers  continue  to  express  their 
friendlv  disposition  to  this  country. 

**  I  have  concluded  a  treaty  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  with  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King ;  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  laid 
before  you.  1  must  recommend  it  to  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  you  shall  judge 
proper  for  carrying  it  into  effect;  and  I 
trust  you  will  find  tnat  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  it  are  calculated  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry,  and  the  extension 
of  lawful  commerce  m  both  countries,  and 
by  promoting  a  beneficial  intercourse  be* 
tween  our  respective  subjects,  appear 
likely  to  give  additional  permanence  to 
,the  blessmgs  of  peace.  I  shall  keep  the 
same  salutwy  objects  in  view,  in  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  which  I  am  nego- 
ciating  with  ouer  powers. 

*^  1  have  also  given  directions  for  lay- 
ing before  you  a  copy  of  a  convention 
agreed  upon  between  me  and  the  Catholic 
Kng,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  the  last  treaty  of  peace. 

<<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

**  I  have  ordered  the  estimates  for  the 
present  year  to  be  laid  before  you,  and  I 
have  the  fullest  reliance  on  your  readi- 
ness to  make  due  provision  for  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

**  The  state  of  the  revenue  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  continue  to  engage  your  con- 
stant attention,  as  being  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  nationiu  credit,  and  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  my  dominions. 
<<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  A  plan  has  been  formed,  by  my  di- 
rection, for  transporting  a  number  of  con- 
victs, in  order  to  remove  the  inconve- 
nience which  arose  from  the  crowded  state 
of  the  gaols  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  take  sudi 
fiirther  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

<<  I  trust  you  will  be  able,  in  this  session, 
to  carry  into  effect  regulations  for  the  ease 
of  the  merchants,  and  for  simplifying  the 
public  accounts  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  revenue;  and  I  rely  upon  the  uniform 
continuance  of  your  exertions  in  pursuit 
of  such  obiects  as  may  tend  still  farther  to 
improve  the  national  resources,  and  to 
promote  and  confirm  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  my  people." 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on,  the  Address  of 
Thanks^    His  Majesty  having  retired. 
The  Earl  of  Roch/brd  rising,  remarked, 


that  whilst  he  presumed  to  tresnass  u^n 
the  time  and  patience  of  their  lordships, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  unconscious  that  if 
the  business  of  the  present  day  required 
supoort  from  powers  of  argument  or  strokes 
of  eloquence,  it  wpuldmuch  more  become 
him  to  preserve  a  modest  silence,  and  leave 
the  task  of  deep  investigation  and  mature 
decision  to  those  poss^sed  of  influence 
and  abilities,  whioi  he  must  constantly 
despair  of  reaching.    But  the  occasion 
carried  with  it  a  full  apology  for  his  in- 
trusion ;  and  certainly  if  ever  a  moment 
could  arise  to  countenance  hu  speakings 
it  was  the  present,  when  the  grateful  voice 
of  an  affectionate  and  loyal  people  became 
unanimously  busied  to  express  their  exa]« 
tatlon  at  the  escape  which  his  Majesty, 
protected  by  Providence,  had  made  from 
Uie  hand  of  assassination,  and  when  all 
men  must  perceive  with  satisfaction  and 
joy,  that  the  valuable  and  dear  life,  thus 
providentially  preserved,  was  still  graci- 
ously employed  for  the  welfare  of  these 
kingdoms.    The  objects  to  which  his  Ma- 
jesty had  turned  his  attention,  and  to  which 
he  called  theirs,  were  important  and  ne- 
cessary.   That  the  prosperity  of  this  com- 
mercial country  might  still  farther  be  pro- 
moted, his  Majesty  had  availed  himself  of 
peace  with  the  Most  Christian  King,  to  se- 
cure and  extend  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  hb  dominions  by  a  commercial  treaty, 
of  which  he  would  only  say  at  this  time, 
that  when  its  merit  should  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  investigation  and   discussion,   it 
would,  he  doubted  not,  meet  with  their 
lordships  approbation  and  applause.     The 
steps  taken  for  carrying  mto  execution 
the  sixth  article  of  the  convention  with 
Spain,  were  a  part  of  the  same  liberal 
plan,  which  emoraced  the  security  and 
extension  of  commerce,  so  essential  to  the 
interests  of  a  great  and  trading  nation. 
And  the  measures  pursued  for  clearing 
the  gaols  of  the  number  of  felons  with 
which  they  were  crowded,  would  shew, 
that  no  object  connected  with  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  the  nation  escaped  his 
Majesty  s  attention.    With  regard  to  the 
finances  and  revenues  of  the  country,  it 
was  needless  to  observe  how  important 
the  right  management,  improvement,  and 
application  of  these  were  to  the  public 
good.    But  the  object  which,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  naturally  claimed  a.  pre- 
ference before  all  others,  and  in  which  all 
other  considerations  would  for  a  moment 
be  suspended  and  lost,  was  the  calamity 
with  wnich  the  nation  had  been  threatened. 
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bat  which  had  been  happily  averted.  He 
alluded  to  his  Majesty's  escape  from  as- 
sassination :  a  matter  which  demanded,  in 
the  first  place,  their  dutiful  congratula- 
tions. The  very  first  day  and  hour  of 
their  meeting  was  the  proper  season  for 
carrying  such  loyal  and  affectionate  con- 
gratulations to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
death  of  that  excellent  and  amiable  prin- 
cess, his  Majesty's  aunt,  the  princess 
Amelia,  was  as  fit  a  subject  of  condo- 
lence as  the  preservation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's life  was  of  congratulation.  Both 
were  proper  and  natural  occasions  for  their 
lordships  to  approach  the  throne,  with 
those  sentiments  of  loyal  and  grateful 
afection  which  pervaded  the  whole  nation. 
Under  the  recollection  of  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  beg  leave  to  move  the 
following  Address:  *  • 

**  Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 
"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyaT  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, in  Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave 
to  return  your  Majesty  our  humble  thanks 
for  your  gracious  Speech  from  the  throne. 
**  Permit  us  to  express  to  your  Majesty 
the  eagerness  with  which  we  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  offered  to  us  of  join- 
ing the  unanimous  voice  of  our  feflow- 
SQDjects,  in  congratulating  your  Majesty 
on  the  late  providential  mterposition  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  preservation  of  a  life 
so  valuable  to  your  people.  We  acknow- 
ledge, with  reverence  and  gratitude,  the 
divine  goodness  in  averting  the  calamity 
with  Which  we  were  threatened.  We 
join  in  the  general  admiration  of  those 
virtues  which  compose,  your  Majesty's 
diaracter,  and  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  that  we  are  happy  in  testi- 
fying the  share  we  take  in  the  loyal  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  your  sacred 
person,  which  pervades  the  breasts  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects  in  every  part  of  your 
dominions* 

**  It  is  with  most  sincere  concern  that 
we  condole  withybur  Majesty  upon  the  loss 
which  you  have  sustained  by  tne  unfortu- 
tmte  death  of  that  illustrious  and  excellent 
princess  your  Majesty's  aunt,  her  royal 
nighness  the  princess  Amelia. 

**  Hie  present  appearances  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  tranquillity,  as  well 
as  the  assurances  given  to  your  Majesty 
by  foreign  powers  of  their  friendly  dispo- 
ntion  to  this  country,  gives  us  the  greatest 
Misfaction. 

«•  We  return  your  Majesty  our  hearty 
tbankg  for  your  goodness  in  directing  the 


treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with 
the  Most  Christian  King,  and  the  conven- 
tion with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  to  be  laid 
before  us;  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  that,  in  considering  mea- 
sures of  so  important  and  interesting  a 
nature,  we  shall  be  happy  to  find  in  them 
a  tendency  to  give  an  additional  perma- 
nency to  the  blessings  of  peace,  the  en- 
couragement of  industry,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  lawful  commerce  between  your 
Majesty's  subjects  and  those  of  the  Most 
Christian  King,  and  that  we  shall  with 

{deasure  concur  in  any  regulations  calcu- 
ated  to  insure  those  salutarjr  purposes^ 

*<  We  learn,  with  graat  satisfaction,  that 
your  Majesty  has  tSken  measures  for  the 
transportation  of  a  number  of  convicts, 
and  for  removing  the  inconveniencies 
which  arise  from  &e  crowded  state  of  the 
gaols ;  and  we  beg  vour  Majesty  will  be 
assured  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  concur 
in  such  farther  provisions  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  this  purpose.    • 

**  We  shall  with  the  same  readiness  co- 
operate in  whatever  regulations  mny  ap- 
pear to  be  proper  for  the  ease  of  the  mer- 
chants, ana  for  the  simplifying  the  public 
accounts,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
revenue ;  and  your  Majesty  may  depend 
upon  our  best  and  steadiest  exertions  i^ 
pursuit  of  such  measures  as  may  tend  still 
farther  to  improve  the  national  resources, 
and  to  promote  and  confirm  what  has  ever 
been  the  first  object  of  the  parental  care 
and  attention  of  Your  Majesty,  the  welfiEiro 
and  happiness  of^your  people." 

Lora  Dacre  observed,  that  he  flattered 
himself  that  their  lordships  would  indul- 
gently ascribe  the  presumptionj  if  it  de- 
served the  appellation,  with  which  he 
ventured  to  aodress  them,  to  his  sincere 
and  cordial  loyalty  to  bis  Majesty's  persoh 
and  government.  He  was  happy  in  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  that 
public  manner,  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign ; 
and  equally  happy  in  the  reflection,  that 
he  only  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Ghreat  Britain  at  large,  when  he 
rose  to  second  the  motion.  At  a  time 
when  every  sentiment  was  naturally  ab- 
sorbed in  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence 
and  affisction  to  his  Majesty's  person,  it 
would  ill  become  their  lordships  to  waste 
their  hours  in  debates,  which  might  wear 
an  ungracious  aspect,  and  be  liable  to  in- 
terpretations equally  dishonourable  and* 
erroneous.  As  to  tn<9  merit  of  the  com- 
merdal  treaty,  ^d  the  salutary  tendency 
of  the  other  matters  touched  on  in  the 
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Speech  from  the  throne,  ihey  would  be 
discussed  on  a  future  day.  For  his  part, 
he  professed  his  entire  approbatioiv  and 
conndence  in  tJie  wisdom  and  the  activity 
of  Administration,  whose  measures  he 
would  be  always  ready  to  support,  as  long 
as  they  exerteid  their  abilities  with  inte- 
grity and  diligence,  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to,  nem. 
difs. 

The  King's  Anstoer  to  the  I^ords*  Ad* 
dress.']     To  the  above  Address  his  Ma- 
jesty returned  this  answer : 
"  My  Lords ; 

**  Your  expressions  of  affectionate  at- 
tachment to  my  person  and  government, 
as  well  as  your  assurances  of  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  the  important  ob- 
jects which  I  have  recommended  to  you, 
give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.^* 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Address 
of  Thanks.']  .  The  Commons  being  re- 
turned to  their  House,  and  his  Majesty's 
Speeeli  read  by  the  Speaker, 

Viscount  Compton  observed,  that  he 
believed  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark with  what  patriotic  joy  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  must  have  listened  to  an 
assurance  from  the  highest  authority,  that 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  likely  for 
years  to  continue  perfectly  uninterrupted. 
He  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  the  growing 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  nations,  who  had 
discovered  that  it  was  not  merely  the  most 
serviceable  policy,  but  the  most  meritori- 
ous conduct,  to  introduce  and  impart  per- 
manency to  the  various  felicities  of  peace. 
With  equal  pleasure  would  the  House 
«  consider  the  just  and  liberal  ideas  which 
now  prevailed  throughout  Europe  with 
respect  to  commerce.  Commerce  could 
never  exist  under  numerous  and  heavy  re- 
strictions. It  was!  owing  to  our  prejudices 
that  restrictions  had  so  long  continued  be- 
tween England  and  France ;  two  countries 
which,  of  all  .the  European  nations,  were 
the  best  situated  for  commercial  inter- 
course. It  must  consequently  be  grateful 
to  every  lover  of  his  country  to  find  that 
these  prejudices  no  longer  existed,  and 
that  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
WBB  ^concluded,  which   would  not    only 

froflsote  industry,  and  increase  our  wealth, 
ut  secure  to  us  advantages  far  more  in- 
teresting w  humanity,  by  rendering  per- 
manent the  blessings  of  peace.  As  to  the 
fr^nsp(vt;0tio!i  pf  CQnyicfSj  it  yfZ^  q.  mea- 


sure of  absdlu^e  necessity,  arising  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  gaols,  and  no 
penitentiary  houses  having   been   built, 
though  an  act  had  passed  for  their  erec- 
tion.   Transportation,  therefore,  was  the 
only  remedy  for  an  evil  which  required 
immediate  redress. — He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  certainly  agree,  that  no  plan 
could  be  more  useful  than  that  of  simplify- 
ing the  public  accounts  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  with 
equal  readiness  would  they  admit  the  im- 
portance  of  increasing  the  national  re- 
sources.   On  this  occasion,   they  would 
please  to  carry  in  their  recollection,  that 
two  events  had  taken  place  since  their  last 
meeting,  in  which  all  who  had  any  per- 
sonal attachment  to  their  Sovereign,  were 
deeply  interested, — the  attempt  upon  his 
life,  and  the  delith'  of  the  princess  Amelia* 
It  was  therefore  highly  becoming  in  them 
to  condole  with  his  Majesty  on  the  loss  of 
his  most  excellent  and  illustrious  aunt* 
and  to  join  their  congratulations  to  those 
of  a  grateful  people,  on  an  event  which 
ascertained  to  him  how  much  he  was  de** 
serving  of  their  affections. .   Whilst  the 
House  weighed  all  these  circumstances  in 
their  minds,  he  felt  the  firmest  confidence 
that  they  would  unanimously  support  him 
in  bis  motion,  <<  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  his 
Majesty  the  thanks  ef  this  House  for  his 
gracious  Speech  from  the  throne:— To 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  offering  iq 
our  own  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,    our  most 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  preservation 
of  a  life  so  justly  dear  to  his  people ;  and 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  peculiar  favour 
of  Providence  in  averting  the  danger  to 
which  we  were  exposed,  and  rendering  it 
only  the  occasion  of  manifesting,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  those  sentiments  of  duty 
and  afiectionate  attachment  to  his  sacred 
person,  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  all  bis  Majesty's  subjects ; — ^To 
condole  with' his  Majesty  on  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  that  most  illustrious  and  ex- 
cellent princess,  his  Majesty's  aunt,  the 
princess  Amelia:— That  we  learn  with 

treat  satisfaction  that  the  tranquillity  cif 
Europe  reinains  uninterrupted ;  and  that 
his  Majest V  continues  to  receive  assurances 
from  all  foreign  powers  of  their  firiendjiy 
disposition  towards  this  country :  — Thai 
we  are  sensible  of  his  Maj^y's  goodnetf 
in  having  dii'ected  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  with  the  Most  Christiao 
Kin^,  and  tb^  convejoitiop  agreed  ugq^ 
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with  the  Catholic  Kiog,  to  be  laid  before 
OS :— -That  both  these  events,'  particularly 
a  measure  so  important  and  extensive  as 
a  cominercial  arrangement  between  this 
-country  and  France,  must  lie  highly  in- 
teresting to  us,  and  our  constituents,  and 
sht  it  will  aSotd  us  the  truest  satisfaction 
to  concur  in  any  measure  calculated  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  lawful  commerce,  and  which,  by 
promoting  a  beneficial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  sh^l  appeaic  likely  to 
give  additional  permanence  to  the  bless- 
ings of  peace: — That  his  Majesty  may 
rely  on  our  readiness  to  make  dfue  provi* 
sion  for  the. several  branches  of  the  public 
service ;  aidd  that  the.state  of  the  revenue, 
so  nearly  connected  with  the  national 
credit,  and  the  safety  and.  prosperity  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  will  opntinue  to 
engage  our  unremitting  attention:— That 
we  shall  be  desirous  of  taking  such  mea*- 
sures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  trans— 
portatiOD  of  convicts,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  gaols  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  :— 'That  we  shall 
diligently  apply  ourselves  to  the  consi- 
deration of.  any  regulations  which  can 
be  adopted  for  the  ease  of  the  merchants, 
and  for  simplifying  the  public^  accounts  in 
^e  various  branchy  of  the  revenue ;  and 
that  it  will  be  equally  our  duty  and  incli- 
nation to  use  our  utmost  exertions  in  pur- 
suit of  such  objects  as  may  tend  still  far- 
ther to  improve  the  national  resources, 
and  to  second  his  Majesty's  gracious  and 
paternal  wishes  for  the  wel&re  and  happi«> 
ness  of  his  people.'^ 

Mr.  Matthew  Montague  observed,  that 
previously  to  his  seconding  the  motion, 
lie  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
whilst  he  adverted  to  those  parts  of  the 
Address,  which  corresponded  with  the 
topics  of  his  Majesty^s  gracious  Speech. 
He  wished  to  express  his  hearty  concur- 
rence with  those  sentiments  of  joy  and 
coi^ratulatioo  which  are  so  naturally  ex- 
cited by  his  Majesty's  late  happy  deli- 
^rersBce  s  happy,  indeed,  misht  he  call 
it,  siQce  the  general  horror  and  alarm  had 
been  fraught  with  no  other  consequence 
than  the  most  earnest  testimonies  of  the 
general  love  and  veneration  for  his  sacred 
person-  Upon  this  interesting  occasion, 
truljr  might  he  renugrk,  that  **  |Ve  felt  for 
our  own  danger,  we  rejoice  in  our  own 
preservation." --For  his.  own  part,  he 
could  protest  that  he  derived  some  degree 
jtf  QOD^deniQe  (t^m  ^  afsur^nce  tW  ^^ 
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present  session  was  opened  with  the  most 
joyful  prospects  of  returning  wealth  and 
prosperity.  He  rejoiced  that  it  was  not 
his  business  to  urge  the  House  to  renew 
the  efforts  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  or  even 
to  join  in  the  acclamations  of  victory.  He 
contrasted  the  uncertainty  and  destruction 
attending  schemes  of  conquest  *  with  the 
solid  advantages  of  peace  and  amfty ;  the 
foundations  of  which  were  only  to  be  laid 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage. — The 
House,  he  believed,  would  form  a  similar 
idea  with  himself  of  the  losses  to  our 
trade  by  every  successive  war  with  France ; 
,of  the  weight  of  debt  incurred  by  disputes 
with  our  rival  neighbours,  which  nothing 
but  the  almost  preternatural  force  of  ac- 
cumulated industry  could  surmount.  The 
principle  of  the  treaty,  the  expediency  of 
the  provisious,  he  left  to  be  enlarged 
upon  by  those  who  were  more  competent 
to  speak  on  such  subjects ;  he  expressed 
his  own  approbation,  the  result  of  what 
judgment  he  was  capable  of  exercising  on 
so  extended  a  business.  He  enforced 
the  necessity  of  such  a  treaty,  at  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  from  the  loss  of  our 
monopoly  of  the  American  market ;  and 
because  the  trading  papital  which  had 
been  forced  towards  that  quarter  by  the 
extraordinary  profits  of  the  monopoly, 
must  take  some  new  direction.  The  pre- 
sent treaty  only  cJeared  and  made  free 
those  channels  through  which  the  efforts 
of  trade  would  tend  to  pass  in  spite  of  in- 
judicious obstructions.  He  compared  the 
monopoly  of  America  to  an  annuity  upon 
an  uncertain  ill-administered  fund,  the 
trade  to  France  to  a  fee  simple,  with 
prompt  and  constant  payment*  After 
mentioning  the  necessity  of  a  simplified^ 
tion  of  the  customs,  he  concluded  by 
asking  the  House,  what  was  to  be  the 
consequence,  if  the  present  treaty  received* 
the  sanction  of  Parhament  ?  The  triumph 
of  the  successful  warrior,  was  followed  by 
the  exulting  eyes  and  hearts  of  his  fellow* 
citizens;  regardless  of  the  hazards  we 
have  run,  the  dangers  we  have  escaped, 
we  think  only  of  his  services  and  his  con- 
quests ;  and  should  the  laborious  wisdom 
of  political  prudence,  which  reaches  per- 
manent enas  without  the  intervention  of 
chance,  which  secures  the  bloodless  ac- 
quisition of  endless  wealth,  the  price  of 
empire,  the  hope  of  public  redemption, 
pass  unnoticed,  unpraised,  tmrewarded? 
Should  the  minister  who  enriches  his 
country,  inattentive  to  his  own  private 
emolument,  be  unrevered  i    ^o.    To  re- 
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compenie  a  character  so  illustrioiis,  repu« 
putation  and  ^lory  should  eagerly  step 
forward ;  and  if  the  patriotic  father  de- 
servedly beheld  the  laurels  thickening  all 
around  him,  amidst  the  brilliant  successes 
of  those  warlike  enterprises  which  arose 
upon  the  basis  of  his  sagacious  counsels, 
not  less  abundantly  should  wreaths  of 
olive  gather  about  the  person  of  his 
equally  aspiring  descendant,  whom  the 
rectitude  of  his  heart,  and  the  force  of 
his  own  abilities^  each  animated  by  the 
recollection  of  paternal  instructions,  and 
more  by  attachments  to  his  country,  had 
stimulated  to  the  happiest  cultivation  of 
all  the  arts  of  peace. 

~  Mr.  Fox  rose  and  declared,  that  there 
was  not  in  the  Speech  nor  in  the  Address 
one  sentiment  which  he  did  not  fully  i^ee 
with,  nor  whjch  he  was  not  ready  to  avow. 
Indeed,  he  should  have  been  exceedingly 
sorry  had  there  been  occasion  for  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  an  Ad- 
dress beginning  with  expressions  of  con- 
gratulation to  his  Majesty,  upon  an  event, 
in  the  failurq  of  which  every  man,  of  every 
party  and  description,  both  within  and 
without  those  walls,  must  be  of  One  and 
the  same  mind,  and  must  cordially  and 
sincerely  join  in  the  most  heartfelt  joy 
and  satisfaction.  He  was  glad,  therefore, 
that  the  Address  had  been  so  properly 
worded,  that  it  did  not  call  for  opposition 

,  or  objection  of  any  sort,  since,  without 
pledging  the  House  to  an  apprc^tion  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  or  to  any  future 
vote  upon  the  subject,  it  barely  returned 

.  thanks  for  his  Majesty's  gracious  commu- 
nication of  the  fact,  and  promised  to  con- 
sider it,  when  proplerly  before  the  House, 
trith  the  attention  which  a  matter  of  such 
infinite  importance  well  deserved.  That 
being  the  case,  and  as  from  the  subject 

^  of  the  early  part  of  the  Address,  it  must 
be  to  be  wished,  that  such  an  address 
should  pass  nemine  corUradicente^  be  as- 
sured the  House  he  would  not  object  to 
It ;  and  that,  in  all  probabilihr,  he  should 
have  contented  himself  with  giving  hia 
6ilent  vote  on  the  question  then  before 
the  House,  had  not  something  fallen  from 
the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  moved  and  seconded  the  Address, 
^nd  particularly  from  the  latter,  that 
looked  so  like  grasping  at  general  prin- 
ciples, as  the  principles  upon  which  the 
CO  mmercial  treaty  was  to  oe  maintained, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  rise  then, 
and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  take  some 
notice  of  those  principles,  which  he  would 
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do  in  a  general  manner,  without  entering 
at  all  into  detail  upon  the  treaty,  wbicn 
he  was  well  aware  was  neither  properly 
before  the  House,  nor  then  under  discus- 
sion, but  which  he  should  give  his  sentU 
ments  upon  at  a  future  opportunity* 

The  noble  lord  who  moved  the  Ad- 
dress, and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  se- 
conded it,  had  contrasted  the  uncertainty 
of  war  with  the  solid  advantages  of  peace, 
and  the  substantial  benefits  cf  commerce 
with  the  destructive  means  of  conquest, 
as  if  it  were  a  fact,  that  this  country  had 
ever  gone  to  war  for  the  sake  of  extend- 
ing dominion,  or  ^tifying  a  lust  ol 
power,  and  an  inordinate  ambition.  The 
tact,  he  declared,  was  notoriously  other- 
wise ;  and  he  was  enough  of  an  English- 
man to  rise  in  vindication  of  his  countriTy 
and  assert  in  that  assembly,  and  he  would 
assert  the  same  in  an  assembly  appointed 
to  hear  the  cause  of  nations,  were  it  pos- 
sible for  such  an  assembly  to  exist,  that 
in  all  our  wars — all  our  late  wars  at  least^ — 
this  country  had  not  gone  to  war  for  the 
sake  of  ambition,  nor  with  a  view  to  ae- 
ouire  extension  of  dominion,  but  had  been 
forced  to  take  up  arms  either  in  her  own  de- 
fence, or  for  the  sake  of  defending  the  liber- 
ties, and  balance  of  power  of  Europe,  en* 
dangered  by  the  overweening  power  of 
France,  ana  her  alarming  endeavours  to 
grasp  at  the  government  of  aU  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  This,  any  one  who  looked  into 
the  hbtory  of  this  country,  would  find  to 
be  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  he  therefore 
denied,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
that  any  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of 
this  country,  as  if  she  had  heretofore  gone 
to  war  for  the  mere  sake  of  triumph  and 
of  con<]^uest,  had  any,  the  smallest  foun- 
dation m  truth.  Every  man  knew,  that 
peace  was  preferable  to  war ;  commerce 
preferable  to  conquest :  it  would  be  highly 
preposterous  to  advance  an  opposite  opi- 
nion ;  and  upon  that  principle  had  the  go- 
vernment or  this  country  been  unifonnly 
conducted  for  the  last  century. 

After  dwelling  upon  these  points  for 
some  time  with  his  usual  warmth  and 
energy,  Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  the  treaty 
with  France,  upon  which,  he  said,  he  had 
not  jet  made  up  his  mind ;  nor  was  it 
possible  for  him  so  to  do,  until  the  trea^ 
was  not  only  properly  before  the  Houacf, 
but  until  he  bad  heard  from  his  Majesty's 
ministers  a  full  explanation  of  the  real 
character  of  the,  measure.  He  was  not 
yet  aware  whether  it  was  to  be  conaidered 
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is  a  treaty  having  a  political  tendency,  and 
calculated  to  operate  in  the  manner  of  an 
alliance  with  France,  or  whether  it  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  treaty  merely  commer- 
cial, and  as  having  no  other  effect  than 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  inter- 
coarse  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 
Iq  one  or  other  of  these  lights  the  treaty 
milst  have  been  made,  and  in  one  or  other 
of  these  lights  must  ministers  mean  that 
it  should  be  regarded ;  but  then  it  could 
be  considered  in  one  of  these  lights  only, 
and  not  in  both.  One  of  them  must  b^ 
denied,  and  the  other  avowed;  one  de- 
fended, and  the  other  disclaimed.  Not 
neaning  to  eo  into  the  treaty  then,  and 
Bot  having  the  information  that  ministers 
possessed,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  say 
which  of  the  two  descriptions  was  the 
proper  one:  but  thus  much  he  was  willing 
to  sav  befor^and,  and  without  any  far- 
ther inforaiation  on  the  subject ;  namely, 
that  he  should  be  much  better  pleased  if 
ministers  were  to  declare  that  they  meant 
it  merely  as  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
that  France  understood  it  as  such,  and  as 
tocb  only.  In  that  case  ministers  would 
have  to  prove,  that  it  did  not  provide  a 
new  channel  of  commerce  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  other  ancient  channels,  which 
this  kingdom  had  lone  been  in  possession 
oi^  and  which  had  been  found  to  be 
ioinroes  of  commercial  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity. If,  on  the  other  hand,  ministers 
tr^ed  that  the  treaty  was  meant  as  a 
pobtical  measure,  and  that  they  had  in 
view  that  sort  of  connexion  that  should 
render  it  more  difficult  for  France  and 
this  country  to  eo  to  war  than  heretofore, 
thejr  then  would  have  to  shew  strong  and 
satisfiictory  reasons  for  their  having  pur- 
sued and  concluded  a  measure  so  new  in 
the  annals  of  this  country,  and  of  such 
infinite  magnitude  and  importance. 

Mr.  Fox  took  a  general  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  France  towards  this  country,  and 
towards  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  He 
detired  it  to  be  remembered,  that  France 
had  only  changed  her  means — not  her 
end.  Her  object  had  uniformly  been  the 
Mne,  thouffh  her  system  of  acting  was 
diffisreot.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  14th, 
the  aim  of  France  was  open  and  avowed ; 
the  metfis  she  employed  to  attain  her  end, 
o&nsive,  arrogant,  and  shameless.  She 
had  seen  her  error,  and  acted  upon  prin- 
ciples of  a  wiser  policy;  her  means  were 
now  more  mild,  more  amiable,  more  bene- 
volent. They  did  her  humanity  credit; 
^J  allured,  they  conciliated,  they  worked 


her  purpose  secretly,  but  securely.  For- 
merly, oppression  and  power  were  her  en- 
gines ;  engines  offensive  to  all  who  beheld 
their  unjustifiable  exercise,  and  such  as 
could  not  fail  to  rouse  general  indignation^ 
and  animate  to  resistance  every  power  that 
had  a  spark  of  spirit,  of  generosity,  or  of 
goodness  in  its  composition.  Hence  the 
)veak  found  advocates,  the  oppressed  pro- 
tection ;  and  hence  the  daring  attempts  at 
universal  monarchy,  made  by  Louis  the 
14th,  were  opposea,  baffled,  repelled,  and 
frustrated.  What  was  the  engine  with 
which  France  operated  her  wished-for  end 
at  this  time  ?  Influence !  that  secret  and 
almost  resistless  power ;  that  power  with 
which  ambition  gains  its  purpose,  almost 
imperceptibly,  but  much  more  effectually 
than  with  any  other. 

At  this  time,  too,  it  ought,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  to  be  held  in  mind,  that  Louis  the 
16th  possessed  abundantly  more  power 
than  ever  Louis  the  14th  could  boast  of; 
and  that  superiority,  great  as  it  was,  would 
in  all  probability  be  considerably  height- 
ened very  shoitly*  At  such  a  moment^ 
then,  was  it  rignt  to  enter  into  a  con- 
nexion,by  treaty,  with  the  Christian  King  ? 
How  was  it  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by 
supposing  that  there  were  in  this  country 
some  men  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
of  Louis  the  16th,  so  conscious  of  the  emi- 
nence of  power  which  France  had  lately 
attained,  that  thev  sunk  before  it,  and, 
lost  in  their  own  despondency,  thought  it 
right  for  us,  diminished  as  our  splendour 
was,  in  comparison  with  the  agarandis^e- 
ment  of  our  continental  neighbour,  ta 
seize  the  earliest  moment  of  making  terms 
with  her,  farming  a  connexion  by  treaty, 
and  by  that  means  artfully  securing  a 
claim  to  her  protection  ?  Far  was  it  from 
him,  to  intend  to  charoe  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  him,  with  enter- 
taining such  abject  opinions,  or  with  think* 
ing  of  abandoning  all  expectation  of  the 
possibility  of  France  being  once  more 
numbled;  but,  he  was  persuaded  there 
were  men  in  the  country,  so  lost  to  the  ' 
memory  of  its  former  greatness,  as  to  feel  . 
in  the  manner  he  had  menUoned,  and  to 
advise  s!nd  act  upon  the  littleness  of  their 
own  minds. 

Having  put  this  forcibly,  Mr.  Fox  asked - 
to  what  motives  were  we  to  ascribe  the 
sudden  civility  of  France  towards  us  ?  Was 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  her  mo-  * 
deration  ?  Had  she  entered  into  the  treaty 
with  a  view  to  give  the  lie  to  the  old  and 
rooted  opinions  of  philosophy^  that  it  was 
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a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature  to 
be  eager  to  acquire  more,  in  proportion 
as  a  great  deal  more  than  could  have  been 
expected^  was  already  acquired?  Did  she 
mean,  to  clear  up  her  character  at  once, 
and  do  away  the  libellous  charge  so  lone 
alleged  against  her,  that  she  was  actuated 
by  overweening  ambition,  and  an  insatia- 
ble thirst  after  extension  of  power  ?  Glo- 
rious conduct,  if  such  was  its  principle 
and  its  motive !  Matchless  self-denial !  to 
abjure  the  acquirement  of  alinost  irresisti- 
ble power,  when  it  was  rendered  so  easy. 

But,  could  any  man  in  his  senses  believe 
'  in  the  splendid  illusion  ?  Could  any  states- 
man think  that  moderation,  at  a  moment 
when  moderation  seemed  least  necessary, 
was  the  real  and  true  motive  that  had  in- 
duced France,  to  put  us  in  a  st&te  that 
had  the  appearance  of  rendering  all  future 
hostilities  between  her  and  Great  Britain 
almost  impossible  to  happen  ?  Let  those 
who  thought  so,  recollect  that,  paradoxical 
as  the  assertion  might  appear,  the  Cabinet 
of  France  had  been  the  most  consistent 
in  its  cdnduct  of  any  jthat  ever  existed. 
Notwithstanding  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  French,  as  a  people ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  levity  of  their  manners,  the  fickle- 
ness of  their  minds,  the  constitutional  mu- 
tability of  their  conduct ;  the  Cabinet  of 
France,  as  a  cabinet,  had  uniformly  acted 
upon  the  same  principle,  aiming  at  the 
same  end,  and  only  changing  the  means 
of  attaining  that  end,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  and  as  the  suggestion  of  a  wiser 
policy  dictated.  If  ministers  supposed  that 
France  acted  upon  a  principle  of  sincerity 
and  friendship  towards  us,  let  them  point 
out  the  prooi's  of  that  friendship.  The 
way  to  judge  of  the  friendly  intentions  of 
those  with  whom  we  negociate,  was  not, 
he  said,i3y  looking  to  the  manner  of  their 
negociating  with  us,  but  thtfir  conduct 
with  other  powers,  as  far  as  it  regarded 
our  interests.  Ministers  might,  as  ;^et,  be 
said  to  be  in  the  honeymoon  of  their  con- 
ne^on  with  France.  Had  they,  during 
that  period,  felt  the  influence  of  France 
greatly  operating  in  our  favour  with  those 
powers  with  whom  we  were  negociating 
treaties  i  Did  it  manifest  itself  in  the  court 
of  Portugal,  in  the  court  qf  Spain,  or  in 
the  court  of  Petersburgh  ?  Were  the  symp- 
toms of  it  strongly  traceable  at  any  one  of 
these  courts  ?  Where  else  was  a  symptom 
of  it  to  be  found  i  At  this  time  France, 
that  formerly  was  celebrated  for  having 
jthe  most  powerful  army  of  any  European 
power,  had  an  army  the  fourth  only  upon 
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the  continent ;  Prussia,  the  Emperor,  and 
Russia,  had  much  greater  airmies.  What 
was  the  reason  of  this?  The^reaaop  was 
obvious.  France  relied  for  her  security  on^ 
other  means  of  defence — on.  the  influence 
she  possessed  with  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  the  alliances  she  had  formecL 
Those  circumstances  enabled  her  to  di- 
minish her  land  force,  to  reduce  her  army, 
and  direct  all  her  attention  to  her  marioe. 
Was  her  doing  so  a  favourable  symptom  to 
this  country  I  Did  it  indfcate  any  extra* 
ordinary  proportion  of  partiality  towards 
Great  Britain  ? 

The  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  with  coa* 
siderable  ability,  and  much  to  his  own 
credit,  seconded  the  Address,  had  laid 
down  a  position,  the  language  of  which 
was  more  elegant  than  the  sentiment,  he 
feared,  was  just.  He  had  said,  that  itt 
abandoning  the  monopoly  of  our  trade 
with  America,  and  opening  a  commercial' 
intercourse  with  France,  we  gave  up  a 
precarious  and  ill-paid  annuity,  for  a  fee- 
simple,  with  prompt  and  constant  paym^at* 
The  expression  was  captivating,  and  the 
style  of  it  beautiful ;  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  House  appeared  to  feel  it,  and 
gave  tokens  of  their  satisfaction.  But, 
was  the  position  true  ?  Could  the  benefits 
that  might  result  from  oar  commercial  in-, 
tercourse,  whatever  they  might  turn  out, 
be  compared  to  a  fee-simple,  with  prompt 
payment  ?  Surely  not.  What  was  to  in- 
sure us  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
peace  ?  A  commercial  treaty  with  France  i 
No  means,  Mr.  Fox  said,  appeared  to  him 
less  likely  to  procure  such  an  effect.  In- 
stead of  a  fee-simple,  with  constant  pay- 
ment, the  more  apt  comparison  would  be 
an  annuity,  the  payment  of  which  was 
liable  to  frequent  interruption.  Did  his- 
tory encourage  us  to  expect  a  long  dura- 
tion of  peace  ?  or  were  we  weak  enough  to 
imagine  that  France,  from  her  present  en- 
joyment of  uncommon  power,  was  there- 
fore less  likely  to  break  with  us?  LiCt 
former  precedent*(.teach  a  better  prudence. 
Refer  to  the  records  of  the  best  and  most 
authentic  historians,  and  it  would  be  found 
that  France  was  most  inclined  to  preserve 
peace,  when  she  was  roost  humiliated  and 
degraded.  This  country  liad  been  often 
charged  with  having  borne  herself  arro- 
gantly and  dictatorially  af^er  the  close  of  a 
triumphant  war;  but,  had  it  ever  been 
said,  that  success  checked  the  pride,  or 
reduced  the  overweening  ambition  of 
France  ?  Past  experience  proved,  that 
whenever  France  saw  this  country  weak» 
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and  tlHMigfat  her  incapable  of  effisctually 
reaistiiig,  stale  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
aimed  at  efiecting  her  long-deshred  de- 
•trucdoD.  What  prompted  her  to  com- 
■i^oce  her  hostile  attacks  a(  the  beginning 
of  the  war  preceding  the  last  ?  The  occa- 
aicn  was  flattering,  it  promised  easy  suc- 
cess, and  the  opportunity  was  irresbtible. 
A  similar  opportunity  would,  doubtless, 
produce  simiLur  consequences.  It  was 
idle,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  France, 
who  had  really  had  sucn  frequent  reason 
to  consider  Qreat  Britain  as  her  most 
powerful  rival,  and  had  received  so  many 
checks  from  her,  that  she  had  long  wished 
to  annihilate  her  as  a  state  whose  enmity 
was  to  be  dreaded,  would  all  of  a  sudden 
£9rget  her  resentment,  and,  just  at  that 
nonnent  when  there  appeared  to  be  the 
least  rational  motive  to  prompt  her, 
abandon  a  purpose  she  had  long  and  uni- 
formly endeavoured  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  declare  in  his 
speech,  that  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.  That  instru- 
ment alone,  he  believed,  would  neither 
enable  the  House  nor  himself  to  form  any 
decision  upon  the  propriety  of  the  Treaty. 
Before  the  House  could  justify  any  vote 
upon  the  subject,  they  wpuld  undoubtedly 
expect  to  hear  from  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters, thestate  of  the  various  other  trea* 
ties  at  this  time  negociating.  At  present, 
there  were  more  in  agitation  than  this 
country  perhaps  ever  had  at  one  time  be- 
fore— the  treaty  ijrith  Russia,  the  treatv 
with  Spain,  and  the  treaty  with  Portugal. 
As  ministers  had,  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
boasted  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
treaty  with  Russia  might  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  he  presumed,  that  it  either 
was  concluded,  or  so  near  conclusion,  that 
it  might  fairly  be  considered  the  same  as 
concluded ;  he  would  therefore  say  nothing 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  it  was 
material  to  know  in  what  situation  the 
treaty  with  Portugal  stood.  Perhaps  the 
present  treaty  with  France  virtually  an- 
nuUed  and  abrogated  the  trea^  with  Por- 
tugal, commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Methuen  Treaty.  It  was  also  im- 
portant to  know  how  the  treaty  stood  with 
Spain;  because,  if  the  House  meant  to 
act  as  statesmen  on  the  occasion,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  come  to  any  deci- 
,  sion  respiecting  the  treaty  with  France, 
without  being  fully  apprized  of  the  relaitive 
situation  of  every  other  existing  treaty,  or 
treaty  that  was  at  preseni  negociating* 
£VOL.XXVI.] 


In  order  more  strikingly  to  elucidate 
this  argunrent,  Mr.  Fox  said^  possibly  the 
present  connexion  with  France-  might 
operate  to  the  destruction  of  all  our  former 
connexions  with  other  powers  so  far,  that 
when,  at  a  future  period,  France  might 
think  it  worth  her  while  to  break  with 
us,  we  should  find  ourselves  destitute  of 
friends,  and  universally  abandoned.'  Two 
^ears,  he  observed,  had  been  given  in  the 
definitive  treaty  as  the  period,  by  the  end 
of  which  a  commercial  treaty  with  France 
was  obliged  to  be  concluded,  clearly  that 
ministers  might  have  time  to  look  about 
them,  to  see  how  olH  treaties  stood  with 
other  powers,  and  to  conclude  such  new 
ones  as  appeared  most  lik^y  to  conduce 
to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  before 
they  entered  into  any  treaty  with  France. 

He  said,  he  might  possibly  be  misrepre- 
sented both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  man 
so  far  prepossessed  by  illiberal  and  vulgar 
prejudices  against  France,  as  to  wish  never 
to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  her.  Be 
that  as  it  might,  he  should  not  easily  for- 
get that  those  prejudices  against  France, 
and  that  jealousy,  which  had  for  years 
prevailed,  of  her  ambition,  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  no  bad  consequences  to  this 
country ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  wars 
grounded  on  our  alarms  at  her  stretches 
afler  inordinate  power,  and  the  jealousy 
which  we  had  entertained  of  her  desire  to 
overturn  the  balance  of  power  in  £urope, 
had  made  this  country  great  and  glorious. 
He  adverted  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and 
talked  of  the  bugbear  iihat  the  ministers 
of  that  day  had  set  up  to  frighten  the 
people  into  a  belief  that  peace  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  namely,  the  probaibility 
of  the  House  of-^  Austria  requinng  an  im- 
proper share  of  power*  He  alluded  also 
to  the  circumstances  that  characterized 
the  history  of  Holland,  and  its  present 
situation,  and  future  prospects. 

Speaking  of  the  convention  with  Spain, 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  sixth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  he  said  he  did  not  see, 
nor  could  he  admit  the '  necessity  for 
entering  into  any  such  convention:  that 
the  article  was  sufficiently  intelligible,  and 
had  ever  appeared  so  to  him,  though  he 
was  aware  there  had  been  some  doubts 
stated  respecting  its  proper  construction : 
that  the  country  to  be  evacuated  under 
the  convention  was  a  part  of  the  Musquito 
coasts  that 'never  had,  before  the  treaty, 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  Spain:  and  that  instead  of  being  a  mere 
spot  for  the  cutting  of  logwood^  it  was  an 

[Q]  . 
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actual  British  colony.  To  oblige  tho  Id- 
babitantt  and  settlers,  tberefcH^,  to  era^ 
cuate  it  by  February,  would  be  an  act  of 
the  most  horrible  injustice,  because  it 
would  be  to  oUige  them  to  quit  their 
possessions  before  they  could  reap  the 
ftuits  of  their  industry,  which  must,  in  thai 
case,  be  left  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Fox 
descanted  upon  this  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  asked,  for  what  purpose  such  a 
cession  could  have  been  tnaoe  ?  He  should 
have  supposed,  he  said,  that  if  Esgknd 
had  a  treaty  in  hand  with  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  and  a  cession  to  mal^e  whidi  that 
court  was  desirous  of  haying  made  to  her, 
it  would  have  been  political  to  hare  held 
back  the  boon  that  Spain  was  anxious  to 
<rfitain,  till  after  the  objects  of  our  wishes, 
9s  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  negociating, 
were  complied  with.  Possibly,  the  eession 
was  made  before*hand,  in  order  to  put 
Sp2Mn  in  a  humour  to  grant  us  what  we 
wanted  wHh  the  greater  cheerfulness. 

After  animadverting  upon  this  matter 
with  obvious  irony,  and  touching  upon  a 
variety  of  particular  matters,  to  whidi  the 
treaty  with  France  appeared  to  him  to 
have  a  natural  and  necessary  reference, 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  joined  most 
heartily  in  the  congratulation  of  his  Ma- 
je^y,  on  an  event,  that  nothmg  but  the 
phrenzy  of  a  lunatic  could  have  induced, 
and  wiucb  it  became  the  character  of  the 
nation  to  act  upon  exactly  as  they  bad 
done.  Having  mentioned  this  in  a  style 
that  spoke  the  master  of  the  art  of  oratory, 
gnd  intreated  the  pardon  of  the  House  for 
having  taken  up  so  much  of  their  time, 
which  he  dedared  he  would  not  have 
done  bad  he  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
repel  the  French  mode  of  talking  that  had 
fallen  from  the  noUe  lord  who  moved,  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  the 
Address,  and  to  rescue  the  nation  from 
being  thought  liable  to  such  reflections, 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  giving  an  affirma- 
tive to  the  Address. 

Mr.  put  expremd  his  heartfelt  satis- 
faction at  discovering  that  ihe  address 
would  meet  with  the  tmanimous  concur^ 
rence  of  the  House.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  singularly  unfoHunate,  if  an 
address,  commencing  as  that  now  under 
discussion  commenced,  with  the  congra- 
tulations  of  the  House  on  his  Majesty's 
BAOfit  fortunate  escape^  from  aa  aitempi  mo^ 
pregnant  with  ruia  to  the  country,  should 
hfi  carried  otherwise  than  wtdi  one  ccuv 
curring  voice.  He  had  equally  expected 
tbat«rery  other  j^of  ^Addssisw^uld 
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meet  with  unanioMras  cooaent;  ImiC  hm 
confessed  he  had  not  looked  ^  auch 
aiguments  in  support  of  that  unanmutjr 
as  the  right  hon.  mt^enan  had  thought 
proper  to  use.  He  supposed  be  asuat 
impute  it  to  his  own  want  of  deasness  and 
comprehension ;  but  he  amst  aHow,  that, 
as  mr  as  amy  thing  that  had  fallen  from 
the  right  boo.  gentleman  eoidd  have  anjr 
tSect  on  his  muid,  it  would  be  to  induca 
htm  to  negative  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Address:  fi>r  the  r^bt  hon.  gendenaa 
had  set  out  with  dedarmg  his  intention  to 
acouiesoe  in  the  motion ;  and  though  be 
had,  in  the  condusion  of  his  speech,  re-- 
peated  his  intentkm,  yet  the  wnoie  of  the 
intermediate  part  of  what  he  had  aaid^ 
went  to  coi|ahat  the  priodples  of  the  very 
measure  which  he  dedared  himself  ready 
to  support.  The  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
had  begun  with  acknowledging .  what  aa 
man  but  himself  could  well  thidc  of  deny^* 
ing,  that  the  position  of  his  hon.  friend 
who  seconded  the  motion,  that  peace 
was  preferable  to  wiur,  and  commopce 
more  desirable  than  conquest,  waa  sub- 
stantially reasonAle  and  true ;  and  yet  he 
had,  wiu  the  most  elaborate  doquesoe, 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  direct  reverae 
of  each  of  those  propositions.  He  had 
laboured  also  to  vindicate  this  country 
from  the  imputation  of  a  too  great  roedi- 
ness  to  engage  in  schemes  of  ambition 
and  conquest,  and  to  neglect  her  comroer« 
dal  concerns,  and  those  benefits  that 
might  be  derived  from  peace;  but  there 
was  no  occasion  Cor  any  such  vindication, 
because  the  treaty  went  only  to  carry 
into  effect  the  principles  of  that  pacific 
disposition  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  attributed  to  the  general  poKtice  of 
this  country,  and  not  to  impede  and  disturi> 
them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  hisd  taken 
great  pains  to.  dear  himself  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  governed  by  vulgar  and  ilU* 
beral  prejudices.  Such  a  vindication  of 
himself  was  sucdy  unneoessary;  for,  as  to 
illfteral  prejudices,  no  person  could  charge 
them  on  a  man  of  his  experience' and  ud- 
derstanding;  and  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  accusing  him  of  vulgar  pre- 
judices, as  his  opinions  were  so  ftir  from 
being  vulgar,  that  he  believed  he  was  the 
only  person  in  the  whole  kingdom  who 
enteruined  them.  Might  he  take  the 
libtfty  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentieflsan, 
vf hether,  when  using  the  word  *  joalousw,* 
he  wsaa  desirous  of  recon^mendmg  to  taio 
country  such  a  species  of  polittcal  jealou^ 
as  diould  be  eitoar  aM4  cnt  blind ;  sufoh  e 
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tfit&eB  ai  should  indace  ker  either  mecH  j 
to  ihtow  away  that  which  was  to  make 
bar  bappjy  or  blindly  to  (^rasp  at  that 
whiofa  nnist  end  in  ier  ruin  ?  Was  the 
nc^eesiity  of  m  perpetual  anhnosity  with 
Frasce  so  evident  and  so  pressing,  that 
for  it  we  were  to  sacrifice  every  com- 
m^cial  advantage  we  might  expect  from 
•  frieiidly  intercourse  with  that  coonti^  i 
or  Was  a  pacific  connexion  between  the 
two  kingdeaBS  so  highly  ofcnaivey  that 
erto  lis  extension  of  commerce  could  not 
tamiterpoise  it?  For  his  part,  he  eouki 
hy  IM  mtana  join  in  opink>awit^  the  righi 
bott.  ^ntlenany  that  the  situation  of  Great 
BriCam  and  France  was  such  ai  preluded 
the  poseibilify  of  an  intercourse;  but  he 
was  sare  if  such  intercourse  was  not  abso* 
knelt  hnpractieabley  the  treaty  new  de^ 
pendiag  was  the  moat  likely  of  any  asea^ 
sure  to  efiect  it,  as  it  was  such  a  one  as 
would  make  it  the  interest  of  oach  nation 
to  cherish  and  preserre  th^  eonnextoni 
and  would  so  essentially  unite  the  yiews 
9mi  coAfveniebce  of  st  large  pert  of  each 
kii^dom»  as  would  ibsuce  ais  much  as 
psssihle  the  p&naaBtntm  of  the  system 
about  to  be  eataUiahed.  The  right  faon. 
fentleman  bad  friuasphimtly  foreiold  the 
overthrow  of  this  project,  siieaid  it  c^ev 
be  brought  into  execntiont^  and  had  attri- 
buted siM^fa  an  erent  to  the  over#eeimig 
andntion  of  France.  He  wodd  not  take 
upon  fatmself  to  answer  §&r  theduraiion  of 
any  arrangement  whatsoever  tbat  coo4d 
be  overturned  by  the  caprices,  tbe  erriorB| 
or  the  passiona  of  manlmd.  He  would 
not  say  that  nationsv  as  #ell  as  individualsy 
Bi^ht  not,  as-  iSiey  frequently  bad  done, 
become  subject  to  the  weaknesses  inherent 
in  human  mUnre:  those  imperfectioidt 
angfat  probably,  at  one  thne  or  otheri 
mingle  in  the  resolutions  and  discussions 
o£  the  legislature  or  councils  of  either 
kingdom,  and  wado  what,,  he  flattered 
hiouelf,  was  now  nearly  perfected  by  the 
good  sense  and  wisdom  of  both.  Horn 
soon  streh  an  event  might  take,  V^^  he 
eouU  not  possibly  foresee ;  but  if  war  was 
the  greatest  of  evils,  and  comdiepce  thcf 
greatest  iUicity  Whidi  it  was^osoUe  for 
a  country  to  enjoy,  all  which,  though  eon* 
trary  toUie  ri^t  hon.  gendetnanVopinrouy 
be  believed  was  tiie  general  sehse  of  tfae 
aatioD,  tbca  it  became  the  duty  of  those 
as  whom  the  nflaws  of  tbe  public  were 
ftttruitedy  toendewour  as  much  as  posaibfe 
losendev  tbe  one  petmanent,  aod  to  re* 
aMyve  the  uooepect  of^danger  to  the  Other. 
Wf  waa  tko  object  of  the  pies^  trea^  i  I 


for  so  great  wete  the  advantaffes  likely  to 
arise  from  it,  that  they  would  not  only 
strongly  operate  on  the  minds  of  every 
succeeding  administration  to  avoid  a  war 
as  long  as  it  could  be  avoided  with  honour 
and  prudence,  but  would  also  strengthen 
the  resources  of  the  country  towards  carry* 
mg  on  a  war  whenever  it  should  become 
inS^pensably  necessary  to  enga^  in  one. 
This  was  the  ttue  niethod  of  making  peace 
a  blessti^ ;  that  whie  it  was  the  parent  of 
Bnmeftiau  wealth  stnd  haf^ness,  it  should 
also  be  the  nurse  of  future  strength  and 
security.  The  ouarrels  betwedi  France 
and  j^itoin  haa  too  kmg  continued  to 
harass  not  only  those  two  great  nationa 
ihemsehes,  but  had  firemrently  embroiled 
the  peace  of  Europe.  They  had,  by  their 
pdst  conduct,  acted  as  if  they  wei-e  in* 
tended  by  nature  lor  the  destruction  of 
each  other ;  but  be  hoped  the  time  was 
come  when  they  would  justify  (he  orde^ 
of  die  universe,  and  shew  that  they  were 
better  calculated  for  tiie  more  amiable 

SUTfoaea  of  fidendly  intercourse  and  mutual 
enevdence.  Thei^e  were  many  parte  of 
the  r^it  ben;  geotleanan'^  speech,  to 
which,  for  the  present,  he  dnmld  give  no 
answer,  as  tlm  onhr  proper  and  regular 
mijthod  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
obtain  the  infiormation  he  required,  would 
be  by  moving  for  an  addre^  to  Ins  Mst* 
jeifty  to  lay  such  mforraation  before  the 
House ;  aad  as  to  other  parts  of  the  ri^ 
hon.  gentlemen's  inquiries,  he  could  refer 
Imn  to  a  nradi  better  authority  than  tbail 
which  hie  had  caUed  for — the  autbority  of 
bis  own  senses.  The  treaty  itsdf  war  the 
best  source  of  information  on  these  qttes* 
tions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
there  see  bow  far  the  connexion  tor  be 
forikied  between  the  two  countries  was  to 
be  considered  ab  political,  how  &r  as 
barely  commercial;  but,  for  his  own  jMrt, 
he  confessed  thaft  be  ceiM  not  concOive  a: 
commercial  intercourse  between  aity  two 
nations,  flutA  must  not  necessarily  lurve  a 
powerful  efibct  od  iSieir  poiicical  conduct 
towardis  each  other.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tfesfikm,  when  Secretary  of  SoiCe,  had  him- 
self acknowled^d  iSie  necessity  of  renew- 
ing and  strengtheiHng  our  commerciai^  in- 
tercour^  with'  France;  nay,  he  bad 
actustiV)  by  an  expreas  artide  of  the  deft- 
nitive  iretiyf  bound  do^it  tbe  country  to 
make  a  conMierdsi  treaty  widi  France  in 
tbe  course  of  two  years,  and  thi^  Englisfar 
andiaasador,  alt  that  tidie  (the  duke  of 
MaBchesterV  had  taki^  active  ste|to  to 
bffBig*  the  IroAttb  mtaistry  into  such  m 
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scheme.'  But  if  it  was  the  intentioin  of  the 
^ight  boD.  gentleman  to  have  proposed 
such  a  plan  as  he  now  seemed  to  think 
the  only  proper  one,  a  plan  of  a  commer* 
cial  arrangement  that  should  not  create 
an  interest  in  either  nation  to  maintain 
and  render  it  permanent,  such  a  one  as 
should  not  be  considered  by  either  as 
equally  desirable  with  a  state  of  hostility 
and  war ;  if  such  was  his  plan»  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  not  have  approved 
of  a  different  one,  he  had  then  acted  but 
prudently  in  destroying  all  traces  of  it, 
and  in  taking  care  not  to  leave  any  copy 
of  so  ver^  notable  a  project  in  his  office 
behind  him. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  called 
upon  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  part 
that  the  French  Court  might  take  in  the 
difierent  negociations  now  carrying  on  by 
us  with  other  countries.  On  that  subject 
he  should  not  think  himself  bound  to  give 
any  answer  whatsoever,  much  less  would 
he  undertake  to  account  for  and  explain 
the  different  arrangements  which  the  king 
of  France  might  think  proper  to  make  in 
the  various  departments  of  his  establish- 
ments and  expenditures.  Wiih  respect  to 
the  state  of  our  negociations  with  Portu- 
gal, that  not  being  a  question  before  the 
^  House,  he  should  by  no  means  enter  into 
it ;  but  if  any  gentleman  should  desire  to 
know  ho.w  far  Our  connexion  with  Portu- 
gal was  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  French 
treaty,  he  should  then  think  himself 
bound  to  satisfy  him  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  following  answers,  either  that  the 
connexion  would  not  be  at  all  affected,  or 
that  we  were  left  at  full  liberty,  by  the 
terms  of  the  present  treaty^  to  carry  into 
effect  the  spirit  of  the  old  subsisting  trea- 
ties with  the  Court  of  PortugaL  The  fact 
was,  that  the  latter  was  the  case ;  but  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  when  the 
Court  of  Portugal  shewed  herself  entitled 
to  receive  such  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  he  should  be  ready  to  con- 
cur in  granting  it ;  but  as  long  as  the 
Court  of  Portiigal  continued  to  withhold 
from  us  our  proportion  of  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage provided  for  both  nations  by  the 
Methuen  treaty,  as  she  had  done  for 
many  years  past,  so  long  he  should  thbk 
it  the  duty  of  Administration  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  French 
treaty  diat  left  us  at  lioerty  to  secure  to 
the  lungdom  of  Portugal  a  continuance  of 
that  favour  which  *she  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, but  to  which  her  pr^ent  conduct 
aeemed  but  little  to  eatole  her«— Xbei^ 


was  one  object  more  on  which  he  should 
say  a  few  words,  and  that  was  the  cession  of 
the  Musquito  shore  to  the  Crown  of  Spain* 
Should  that  measure  at  any  future  time 
be  regularly  called  in  question  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  he  should  be  able- 
to  meet  him  at  a  great  advantage,  as  he 
should  enjoy  the  power  of  combating  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman  on  his  own  grounds. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  when  in  office^ 
and  at  a  time  when  claims  were  made  by 
the  Crown  of  Spain  upon  those  territories 
at  the  period  of  the  peace,  then  entered 
into  agreement  that  they  should  be  ceded 
to  that  crown  as  soon  as  a  certain  equiva- 
lent should  be  given.     That  equivalent 
had  ^  been  now  adjusted,  and  it  was  at- 
tended with  many  advantages,  that  at  the 
time  of  making  the  ^  agreement  had  not 
been  stipulated,  but  which  the  Crown  of 
Spain  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  grant ; 
so  that  instead  of  a  concession  on  our 
part,  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  very  bene- 
ficial exchange.  .      .     .     : 
Mr.  Fox  answered,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  represent 
his  conduct  in  having  directed  the  nego-^ 
ciation  of  the  definitive  treaty,  which,  in 
one  of  its  articles,  bound  this  country  to 
make  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  in 
two  years,  as  if  the  preliminaries  which 
that  definitive  treaty  ratified  and  confirmed 
had  been  preliminaries  of  his  negociating. 
The  fact  notoriously  was^  that  he .  had 
greatly,  disapproved  of  several,  of  those 
preliminaries ;   but,  had  he  equally  disap- 
proved of  all  of  them,  he  should  have 
considered  it  to  have  been  his  duty  to 
have  had  them  ratified  1)y  a   definitive 
treaty,  because  he  thought  the  honour  of 
this  country  required .  that  the  promises 
held  out  to  France  by  the  preliminary 
treaty  should  be  fulfilled.    With  regard  to 
the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
that  stood  in  a  similar  situation.  He  found 
it  negociating  when  he  came  into  office, 
and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  complete 
it.     As  to  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  of  his  project  of  a  conunercial 
treaty  with  France,  he  should,  at  a  fit  op* 
portunity,  feel  no  difficulty  in  meeting  hitn 
on  that  ground;  and  in  answer  to  the 
right  hon,  gentleman's  plausible  argument 
on  the  subject  of  employing  the  time  of 
peace  by  improving  our  resources,  and  his 
assertion  that  the  c6mmercial  treaty  with 
France  was  likely  to  prove  a  nursery  and 
a  source  of  the  means  of  war,  he  begged 
bim  to  recollect,  that  as  France  was  to 
participate  equaUj  in  all  the  adTautegea 
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resuMng  from  the  commercial  intercourse, 
the  trea^  would  prove  a  nursery  and  a 
source  of  her  means  of  war  as  well  as  of 
ours.  Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  the 
acquintions  on  either  side  were  equal. 

The  Address  was  then  carried  unani- 
mously.— Mr.  Burke  afterwards  gave  no- 
tice, that  he  would  renew  the  subject  of 
the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  on 
Thorsday  se'nnight. 

The  King*s  Anstoer  to  the  Commons 
Address.^  To  the  Address  of  the  Com* 
inons  His  Majesty  returned  this  Answer : 

'*  Geptlemen  ;  I  thank  you  for  this 
very  loyal  and.  dutiful  Address.  The 
warra  expressions  of  your  affectionate  at- 
tachment to  my  perfeon,  and  the  assurances 
of  your  intention  to  apply  with  diligence 
to  those  interesting  objects  which  I  have 
recommended  to  your  consideration,  af- 
ford me  peculiar  satisfaction,'* 

Copif  of  the  Treaty  of  Navigatum  and 
Commerce  rvitk  France.^  Jan.  26.  Mr. 
Pitt  presented  to  the  House,  by  his  Ma- 
jeity's  command,  a  Copy  of  the  Treaty  of 
Navigation  and  Commerce  with  France ; 
aod  uaoalation,  as  fpUows : 

Trakslation  of  the  Treaty  of  Naviga- 
tion and  -Commerce  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Most  Christian  King, 
signed  at  Versailles,  the  26tb  of  Sept. 
1786. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  benig  equally  animated 
with  the  desire  not  only  of  consolidating 
the  good  harmony  which  actually  subsists 
between  them,  but  also  of  extending  the 

I  happy  effects  thereof  to  their  respective 
tobjects,  have  thought  that  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  for  attaining  those  objects, 
conformably  to  the  18th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  signed  the  6th  of  Sept. 
1783,  would  be  to  adopt  a  system  of 
commerce  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
motual  convenience,  which,  by  discon- 
tinuing the  prohibitions  and  prombitory 
duties  whicn  ftave^Wtlsted  for  almost  a 
TWr^Rro  Umii^b^,  might 
on 


centuryTOlwi 
f5ai^e  the  kAm  MM  ftfl^flntfli 


pfTO 


liides,   to  the  nMidflftl  prbducFions 


*^^JS^^^J^^^[f^S^^I^r^  cqntra- 
haaj^^pie,  noTess  inJurioiiTtb  the  public 
yg^Btibe  Inan^to  that  iawtui '"cornmerCe 
which  is -afane^ertiitled  to  protection.  Por 
diit  end,  their  saitl  Majesties  nftve  named 
^  their,  commissaries  and.  plenipoten- 


tiaries, to  wit,  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
William  Eden,  esq.  privy  counsellor  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  member  of  the 
British  Parliament*  and  his  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty ;  and  the  Most 
Christian  King,  the  sieur  Joseph  Mathias 
Gerard  de  Rayneval,  knight,  counsellor  of 
stete,  knight  of  the  royal  Order  of  Charles 
8,  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  . 
the  following  Articles : 

Art.  1*  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  be- 
tween the  most  serene  and  most  potent 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  most 
serene  and  roost  potent  the  Most  Christian 
King,  that  there  shall  be  a  reciprocal  and  y 
entirdy  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  and 
commerce  between  the  subjects  of  each 
party,  in  all  and  every  the  kingdoms; 
states,  provinces  and  territories  subject  to 
their  Mi^esties  in  Europe,  for  all  and 
singular  kinds  of  goods,  in  those  places; 
upon  the  conditions,  and  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  is  settled  and  adjusted  in  the 
following  Articles. 

Art.  2.  For  the  future  security  of  com* 
merce  and  friendship  between  the  subjects 
of  their  said  Majesties,  and  to  the  end 
that  this  ffood  correspondence  may  be 
preserved  mm  all  interruption  and  dis- 
turbance, it  is  concluded  and  agreed,  that 
if,  at  any  time,  there  should  arise  any 
misunderstanding,  breach  of  friendship, 
or  rupture  between  the  crowns  of  their 
Majesties,  which  God  forbid!  (which 
rupture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until 
the  re-calling  or  sending  home  of  the  re- 
spective ambassadors  and  ministers)  the 
subjects  of  each  of  the  two  parties  residing 
in  the  dominions  of  the  otner,  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  remaining  and  continuing 
their  thide  therein,  without  any  manner 
of  disturbance,  so  long  as  they  behave 
peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence  against 
the  laws  and  ordinances:  and  in  case 
their  conduct  should  render  them  su6- 
'  pected,  and  the  respective  governments 
should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to  re- 
move, the  term  of  twelve  months  shall  be 
allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in  order 
that  they  may  remove,  with  their  effects 
and  property,  whether  entrusted  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  the  state.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  favour  is 
not  to  be  extended  to  those  whose  con- 
duct   shall    be    contrary  to    the  public 


Art.  S.  It  is  likewise  agreed  and  con-^ 
clttde^i  that  the  subjects  and  inhabitanta 
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of  Ibe  kiDgdoiUSy  pi^kiees,  and  icmh 
BiODf  of  tlwikr  Majesties,  shall  exercise  no 
yttcts  of  hostilitir  Or  viokooo  u^ainst  each 
^Qtbefp  either  b/  lea  or  by  laody  or  in 
mersi  streams,  ports,  or  havens,  unAw 
any  colour  or  pretence  whatieevef;  ao 
thai  the  sQl>ject8  of  either  partjr  shoU  r6<» 
<Mi¥0  BO  patent,  oovanissieii^  or  iDSttoetion 
lot  amtifig  aad  acting  at  sea  as  piixBtoers^ 
nor  ktlers  of  reprisal^  as  they  arewTed, 
firom  any  prtnees  or  states,  eileMies  to  the 
other  party ;  nor  by  virtoe  or  under  OO"* 
lour  of  such  patettts,  conorissions  or  re- 
prisals^ shaU  they  disturb,  infest,  or  any 
way  pre^dioe  or  daatfige  the  aforesaid 
aubjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Most  Christiaa 
King;  neither  shall  they  artn  ships  in 
stich  manner  as  is  abore  said,  or  go  out 
lo  sea  therewMi.  To  which  end,  as  often 
as  it  is  required  by  either  party,  strict  and 
taprtes  pveiiibitiens  shidl  be  renewed  and 
published  in  all  the  territorloiycountries^aad 
doBMttioBs  of  each  party  wheresoever,  that 
BO  one  sfaaH  m  aaywisa  use  such  oemmis- 
sions  or  letters  of  reprisal,  unddr  the 
sereresl  punishnenl  Chat  can  be  miieted 
on  the  Inabgreseors,  besides  bdng  HaUe 
to  waske  foM  restitution  and  sat islaetkm  to 
those  to  whom  they  have  done  any  da« 
BM^e:  Bekher  shaH  any  letters  of  repnsid 
lie  hereafter  pranted  by  either  of  tho  taid 
high  eentraetmg  parlies,  to  the  pffejudioe 
or  dcinnent  of  the  subjects  of  tne  elb^^ 
except  01^  in  sudi  case  wh^ein  justice 
It  denied  or  dekyed;  which  denial  or  dlef^ 
hy  of  justice  sMl  not  be  regarded  as 
verified,  uniesa  the  petition  of  the  person, 
who  desires  the  ssod  letters  of  reprisal^  be 
counannieated  to  the  minister  residing 
tiiere  on  the  part  of  the  Priiiee  agamat 
whose  subjects  they  are  to  be  gi^anted, 
that  within  the  iq>aee  of  four  months^  or 
anrwsTi  if  it  be  pessihle,  he  nu^  manifeat 
the  contrary,  or  procure  the  satisfhction 
wioth  may  be  justly  due« 
Art.  4i.  The  subjects  aad  inhabitants  of 
^  the  sespeetive  deamiene  of  tbe  two^  sovo* 
reigae  ^aU  have  liberty,  fireely  and  se* 
aursly,  without  Ueeaoe  or  passport,  ge* 
nend  or  special^  by  hmd  of  by  sea,,  or  any 

1  other  way,  te^  enter  into  the  hin^oBMi> 
dominionB,  province^  eeuntries^  islands^ 
cities,  viUages^  towns^  walled  or  unirtdled, 
finrtiied  or  unfortified,  ports^  or  teTritoriea 
wtelsoever,  of  either  Soveveigo,  iituafled 
aa  Europe,  and  to  return  from  theaee^ 
to  remain  there,  or  to  pass  through  the 
aanm,  and  therein  to  buy  and  purchase, 
aa  Asf  ptean^  aU  thingi  neo^nary  tat 


their  subsistaace  and  use,  and  Ihey  aknll 
mutually  be  treated  with  all  kindness  aod 
favour.  Provided,  however^  that,  in  all 
these  matlers>  fbey  behave  and  eond«H:t 
tbeoMlves  cooformaUy  to  the  laws  aed 
statutes,  and  live  with  each  other  in  a 
friendly  and  peaceable  manner,  and  pro* 
mote  recipro^  concord  by  maintainiDg  m 
mutual  good  understanding. 

Art.  5.  The  subiecHa  of  each  of  tbeit 
said  Majesties  may  nave  leave  and  licence 
to  eome  with  their  ships,  as  also  with  the 
merdiandiaes  and  goods  <m    board    the 
same,  the  trade  and  imoor tation  whereof 
are  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  either  ^ 
kingdom,  and  to  enter  iotd  the  countries, 
dominions,  cities,  ports,  places  and  rivers 
of  either  party,  situated  m  Europe,  to  re* 
sort  thereto,  atid  to  remain  and  reside 
there,   without  any  limitation   of   titne; 
also  to  hire  houses,  or  to  lodge  with  other . 
persons,  and  to  buy  all  lawful  Mods  of 
merchandizer,  where  they  think  fit,  etcher 
from  the  first  maker  or  the  seller,  or  in 
any  other  manner/  whether  in  the  pulblic 
market  for  the  saie  of  merchandi^sea,  or 
in  (BdTUf  of  wherever  sudi  merchandin^s  ' 
are  mnnuftietifred  or  sdd.     They  msif 
likewisa  dspomt  and  keepf  in  their  maga>- 
zmes  and  warebootes,  the  merchandizes 
brought  from  other  parts,  and  afterwards 
expose  the  same  to  sale,  without  beia^  in 
anywise  obliged,  unless  willingly  and  of 
their  own  accord,  to  bring  the  said  mer- 
cb^di2tes  to  the  marts  and  fiiirs.   Neither 
are  they  to  be  burthened  with  any  impo* 
sitions  or  duties  on  account  of  uit  said 
fveedoat  o^trade^  or  for  anr  other  cause 
wbattoever,  except  those  which  are  to  be 
paid  for  their  ships  and  merchaac^zes  con* 
tbUnabljr  to  the  regulations  of  the  present 
Treaty,  or  those  to  which  the  subiects  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  shall  them* 
selvca>  be  liable.    And  they  shall  have  free 
leave  to  remove  themselves,  as  tho  Chehr 
wives,  children,    and  servants,  together 
with  Uieir  merchandizes,  property,  good9, 
or  effects,  whether  bought  or  imported, 
wherever  they  shall  think  it,  out  of  eitAier 
kkigdom,  by  land  and  by  sea,  on  the 
hvera  and  firesh  waters,  after  disdictfging 
the  usualr  duties,  any  hrw,  privilege,  grant, 
iflsmunities,  or  customs,  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding.     In 
matters  of  rdigion,  the  suMeets  of  the 
twt»  Crowns  shall  enjoy  perfect!  libmty  x 
they  shal^  not  be  compiled  to  attend  Di« 
vine  service^  whether  m  churches  or  eke^ 
Habere ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the^  shall 
be  penAiitlodi  wilhont  any  ndastaiNt}  ti 
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ptrfom  the  exercites  of  their  reUsion 
priiit^  in  th«ir  own  houses,  apM  in 
tbek  own  way.  Liberty  shall  nol  be  re- 
fived  to  bury  the  tubyects  of  either  kiag- 
don  who  die  in  the  terntories  of  the  other, 
in  ooQvsiueat  places  to  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  nor  shall  the  fUnerals  or 
Kpulehres  of  the  deceased  be  in  anywise 
disturbed.  The  laws  and  sUtutes  of  eaeh 
kingdoBi  shall  remain  in  ibrce  and  vi- 
goar,  and  shall  be  duly  put  in  executioB, 
whether  they  relate  lo  oominerce  and 
Mfigation,  or  to  any  other  right,  Uiose 
essei  oalijr  excepted,  oonceming  which  it 
11  otherwise  determined  in  die  Articles  of 
tiys  pKsent  Treaty. 

Art  6.  The  two  high  contraeting  par- 
tM8  have  thought  proper  to  settle  the  du- 
ties on  certain  ^oods  and  merchandises, 
in  order  to  fix  invariably  the  footing  on 
wkidi  the; trade. therein  shall  be  esta- 
blisiied1>etween  the  two  nations.  In  con* 
sequence  <^  which  they  have  agreed  upon 
the  foUowtog  Tariff,  vis. 

Ist  The  wines  of  France,  ioaported 
directly  firona  France  into  Great  Britain, 
ihtU,  m  no  case,  pay  any  higher  duties 
Iba  those  which  the  wines  of  Portugal 
BOW  pay.  The  wines  of  France,  im- 
ported directly  from  France  into  Ireland, 
dttU  pay  no  higher  duties  than  those 
vfaich  they  now  pay. 

tod.  The  vinegars  of  France^  instead 
of  67/.  Su  S^d.  per  ton,  which  they  now 
My,  shall  not,  for  the  future,  pay,  in 
Oreat  Britain,  any  higher  duties  than 
32(.18«.  lOi^.perton. 

3d.  The  braa^es  of  France,  instead  of 
di.  6^.  shall,  for  the  future,  pay,  in 
Great  Britain,  only  7^  per  gallon,  making 
four  quarts,  English  aaeasure. 

4th.  Oil  of  ohves,  comins  directly  fhmi 
France,  shall,  for  the  future,  pay  no 
^;ber  duties  than  are  now  paid  for  the 
Mae  from  the  most  fkvoured  nations. 

Sib.  Beer  shall  pay  reciprocally  a  duty 
of  dO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Gtfa.  The  duties  on  hardware,  cutlery, 
cabinet  ware,  and  turnery,  and  also  all 
works,  both  heavy  and  light,  of  iron,  steel, 
copner,  and  brass,  shall  be  classed ;  and 
tbe  highest  duty  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
^e^  ad  valorem. 

7th.  All  sorts  of  cottons  manufiM^tured 
m  the  dominions  of  the  two  Sovereigns  in 
Karope^  and  also  woollens,  whether  knit 
o»wove,  including  hosiery,  shall  pay,  in 
hoA  countries,  an  import  duty  or  12  per 
^^Dt.  ad  valorem ;  all  mani^aotures  of 
«ottoa  er  wooi>  mixed  with  silk;  excepted. 


which  Aall  remain  prcliibited  on  both 
sides. 

Sth.  Canbricks  and  lawns  shall  pay, 
in  both  countries,  an  import  duty  or  6s. 
or  six  livres  Toumois,  per  demi  piece  of 
7f  vards,  English  measure ;  ana  linens, 
aaade  of  flax  or  hemp,  manufaetured  in 
the  dominions  of  the  two  Sovereigns  ia 
Europe,  shall  pay  no  higher  duties,  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  France,  than  linent 
manufactured  in  Holland  or  Fhttderst 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  now  pay* 
And  llnms  made  of  flax  or  hemp,  manu* 
fectured  ia  Ireland  or  France,  stiaU  reci* 
procally  pay  no  higher  duties  than  linens 
manufactured  in  Holland,  imported  into 
Ireland,  now  pay. 

9th.  Sadlery  shall  reciprocaDy  pay  an 
import  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10th.  Gauaes  of  all  sorts  shall  recipro* 
cally  pay  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

lltK.  MOlinerymade  up  of  muslin,  lawn, 
cambrick  or  gauze  of  every  kind,  or  of  aay 
other  article  admitted  under  the  present 
tariff,  shall  pay  reciprocally  a  duty  <^  \% 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  if  any  articles 
shall  be  used  therem,  which  are  not  spe« 
cified  in  the  tari£  they  shall  pay  no 
higher  duties  than  those  paid  for  the  same 
articles  by  the  most  ftvoured  nations. 

12th.  Porcelain,  earthen  ware,  and. 
pottery,  shall  pay  reciprocally  12  per  ceat« 
advQiorem. 

IS^.  Plate-glass  and  glass  wai<e  in 
general,  shall  be  admitted,  on  each  side^ 
paying  a  duty  o£  12  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

His   Britannic   Mi^esty  reserves   tht^ 
right  of  countervailing,  by  additional  du« 
ties  on  the  undermentioned  men^andtzes^ 
the  internal  duties  actually  imposed  upon 
the  manufactures,  or  the  import  duties! 
which  are  charged  on  the  raw  nuiterials ;  I 
namely,  on  all  linens  or  cottons,  stained  ' 
or  prmted,  on  beer,  glass  ware,  plate- 
glass,  and  iron.    And  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  sdso  reserves  tbe  right  of  doing 
the  same,  with  regard  to  the  following 
merchandizes ;  namely,  cottons,  iron,  and 
beer. 

And  for  the  better  securing  the  doe 
collection  of  the  duties  payable  ad  valorem^ 
which  are  specified  in -the  above  tariff,  the 
said  contracting  parties  will  concert  with 
each  other  the  form  of  the  dedarations  to 
be  made,  and  the  proper  means  of  pre« 
venciog  fraud  with  respect  to  the  real 
value  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandizes. 
But  if  it  shall  hereafWr  appear  that  any 
mislataM  have  inadvertently  been  made  ia 
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the  above  tariff,  contrary  to  the  prlndples 
on  which  it  is  founded,  the  two  Sovereigns 
will  concert  together  with  good  faith  upon 
the  means  of  rectifying  them. 
>  Art.  7-  The  duties  above  specified  are 
not  to  be  altered  but  by  mutual  consent ; 
and  the  merchandizes  not  above  specified 
shall  pay,  in  the  dominions  of  the  two 
Sovereigns,  the  import  and  expoft  duties 
payable  in  each  of  the  said  dominions  by 
/the  most  favoured  European  nations,  at 
the  time  the  present  treaty  bears  date; 
and  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
the  said  dominions  shau  also  respectively 
enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  and 
Advantages  which  are  granted  to  those  of 
the  most  favoured  European  nations^ 

And  it  being  the  intention  of  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  that  their  respec- 
tive subjects  should  be  in  the  dominions  of 
each  other,  upon  a  footing  as  advantageous 
as  those  of  other  European  nations,  tbey 
agree  that,  in  case  they  shall  hereafter 
/grant  any  additional  advantages  in  navi- 
*  gation  or  trade  to  any  other  European  na- 
tion, they  will  reciprocally  allow  their  said 
subjects  to  participate  therein,  without 
prejudice  however  to  the  advantage  which 
they  reserve,  viz.  France,  in  favour  of 
Spain,  in' consequence  of  the  24th  Article 
of  the  family  compact,  signed  the.lOth  of 
May,  1761  ;  and  England  according  to 
what  she  has  practised  in  conformity  to, 
atid  in  consequence  of  the  Convention  of 
1703,  between  England  and  Portugal. 

And  to  the  end  that  every  person  may 
kno)¥  with  certainty  the  state  of  the  afore- 
said imposts,  customs,  import  and  export 
duties,  whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  agreed 
that  tariffi!),  indicating  the  imposts,  cus- 
toms, and  established  duties,  sh^ll  be  af- 
fixed, in  pubhc  places,  as  well  in  Rouen 
and  the  other  tr&ding  cities  of  France,  as 
in  London  and  the  other  trading  cities 
under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  them 
whenever  any  difference  shall  arise  con- 
cerning such  imposts,  customs,  and  duties, 
which  shall  not  be  levied  otherwise  than 
in  cQnformity  to  what  is  clearly  expressed 
in  the  said  tari&,  and  according  to  their 
natural  construction.  And  if  any  officer, 
or  other  person  in  his  name,  shall,  under 
any  pretence,  publicly  or  privately,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  demand  or  Ukeof  a 
merchant,  or  of  any  other*  person,  any 
sum  of  money,  or  any  thing  else,  on  ac- 
count of  duties,  impost,  search,  or  com- 
pensation, although  it  be  under  the  name 
of  a  free  gift|  or  under  any  other  pre- 


tence, more  or  otherwise  than  what  is 
above  prescribed;  in  such  case,  the  said 
officer,  or  his  deputy,  if  he  be  accused 
and  convicted  of  the  same  before  a  com- 
petent judge,  in  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  shall  give  full 
satisfaction  to  the  injured  party,  and  shall 
likewise  suffer  the  penalty  prescribed  bj 
the  laws. 

Art.  8.  No  merchandize  exported  from 
the  countries  respectively  under  the  donai- 
nion  of  their  Majesties  shall  hetef^iet  be 
subject  to  be  inspected  or  confiscated, 
under  any  pretence  of  fraud  or  defect  ia 
making  or  working  them,  or  of  any  other 
imperfection  whatsoever;  but  absolute 
freedom  shall  be  allowed  to  the  buyer  and 
seller  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  for  the 
same,  as  they  shall  see  good ;  toy  law, 
statute,  edict,  proclamation,  privilege, 
grant,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Art.  9.  Whereas  severed  kinds  of  mer- 
chandizes, which  ^re  usually  contained  ia 
casks,  chests,  or  other  cases,  and  for  which 
the  duties  are  paid  by  weight,  will  be  ex- 
ported from  and  imported  into  France  by 
British  subjects;  it  is  agreed  that,  in^uch 
case,  the  aforesaid  duties  shall  be  de- 
manded only  according  to  the  real  weight 
of  the  merchandizes ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  casks,  chests,  and  other  cases  what- 
ever, shall  be  deducted,  in  .the  same  man- 
ner as  has  been  and  is  now  practised  in 
England. 

Art.  10.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if 
any  mistake  or  error  shall  be  committed 
by  any  master  of  a  ship,  his  interpreter  or 
factor,  or  by  others  employed  by  him,  in 
making  the  entry  or  oecfaration  of  her 
cargo,  neither  the  ship  nor  the  cargo,  for 
such  defect,  shall  be  subject  to  confisca- 
tion; but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the' pro- 
prietors to  take  back  agam  such  goods  as 
were  omitted  in  the  entry  or  dedaration 
of  the  master  of  the  ship,  paying  only,  the 
accustomedfduties  accprdiog  to  the  pan- 
cart;  provided  always  that  Uiere  be  no 
manifest  appearance  of  fraud.  Neither 
shall  the  mercliants,  or  the  masters  of 
ships,  or  the  merchandize,  be  subject  to 
any  penalties  by  reason  of  such  omission, 
in  case  the  goods  omitted  in  the  declara- 
tion shall  not  have  been  landed  before  the 
declaration  has  been  made. 

Art.  11.  In  case  either  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  shall  think  proper  to 
establish  prohibitions,  or  to  augment  the 
import  duties  upon  any  goods  pr  mer- 
chandize of  the  growth  or  maou&cture 
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of  the  Other,  which  are  not  specified  ia 
the  tariff,  such  pi^hibitions  or  augroeota- 
tioDs  shall  be  general,  and  shall  compre- 
bend  the  like  goods  and  merchandizes  of 
the  other  most  favoured  European  nations, 
as  well  as  those  of  either  state :  and  in 
case  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
shall  revoke  the  prohibitions,  or  diminish 
the  duties,  in  favour  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation,  upon  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandize of  its  growth  or  manufacture, 
whether  on  importation  or  exportation, 
lucfa  revocations  or  diminutions  shall  be 
extended  to  the  subjects  of  the  other 
party,  on  condition  that  the  latter  shall 
grant  to  the  subjects  of  the  former  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  the  like 
goods  and  merchandizes  under  the  same 
duties ;  the  cases  reserved  in  the  7th  arti- 
cle of  the  present  treaty  always  excepted. 

Art.  12.  And  forasmuch  as  a  certain 
usage,  not  authorized  by  any  law,  has 
formerly  obtained  in  divers  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  by  which  French 
subjects  have  paid  in  England  a  kind  of 
capitation  tax,  called  in  thelanf^uageof  that 
country  *  head  monev ;'  and  Enffiish  sub- 
jects a  like  duty  in  France,  called  *  argen£ 
du  chef;'  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  impost 
shall  not  be  demanded  for  the  future,  on 
either  side,  neither  under  the  ancient 
name,  nor  under  any  other  name  whatso- 
ever. 

Art.  13.  If  either  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  has  granted,  or  ^hall  grants 
any  bounties  for  encouraging  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  articles,  being  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  dominions, 
the  other  party  shall  be  allowed  to  add  to 
the  duties  already  imposed,  by  virtue  of 
the  present  treaty,  on  the  said  goods  and 
merchandizes,  imported  into  his  dominions, 
such  an  import  duty  as  shall  be  eouivalent 
to  the  said  bounty.  But  this  stipulation 
is  not  to  extend  to  the  cases  of  restitutions 
of  duties  and  imposts  (galled  drawbacks) 
which  are  allowed  upon  exportation. 

Art.  14.  The  advantages  granted  by 
the  present  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  take  effect,  as  far 
as  relates  to  uie  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
as  soon  as  laws  shall  be  passed  there  for 
securing  to  the  subjects  of  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  the  reciprocal  enjoyment  of 
the  advantages  which  are  granted  to  them 
by  the  present  treaty.  And  the  advan* 
tages  granted  by  all  these  articles,  except 
the  tariff,  shall  take  effect,  with  regard  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  soon  as  laws 
•ball  be  passed  there;  for  securing  to  the 
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subjects  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  reciprocal  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
which  are  granted  to  them  by  this  treaty; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  advantages  granted 
by  the  tariff  shall  fake  eiiect,  in  what 
relates  to  the  said  kingdom,  as  soon  as^ 
laws  shall  be  passed  there  for  giving  effect 
tp  the  said  tariff. 

Art.  15.  It  is  Agreed,  that  ships  belong* 
ing  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects, 
arriving  in  the  dominions  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  from  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  from  any  other 
foreign  port,  shall  not  pay  freight  duty,  or 
any  other  like  duty.  In  the  same  manner 
French  ships  shall  be  exempted,  in  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  from 
the  duty  of  5s,  and  from  every  other 
similar  duty  or  charge. 

Art.  16.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
foreign  privateers,  not, being  subjects;  of 
either  Cr^wn,  who  have  commissions  from 
any  other  prince  or.  state,  in  enmity  with 
either  nation,  to  arm  their  ships  m  the  ^ 
ports  of  either  of  the  said  two  kingdoms, 
to  sell  what  thev  have  taken,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  to  exchange  the  I 
same ;  neither  shall  they  be  allowed  even 
to  purchase  victuals,  except  such  as  shall  i 
be  necessary  for  their  going  to  the  nearest  I 
port  of  that  prince  from  whom  they  have  I 
obtained  comniissions. 

Art.  17.  When  any  dispute  shall  arise 
between  any  commander  of  a  ship  and  his 
seamen,  in  the  ports  of  either  kingdom^ 
concerning  wages  due  to  the  said  seamen, 
or  other  civil  causes  whatever,  the  magis- 
trate of  the  place  shall  require  no  more 
from  the  person  accused,  than  that  he 
give  to  the  accuser  a  declaration  in  writing 
witnessed  by  the  magistrate,  whereby  he 
shall  be  bound  to  answer. that  matter 
before  a  competent  ji|dge  in  his  own 
country ;  which  bein^  done,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  either  for  the  seamen  to  desert 
their  ship,  or  to  hinder  the  commander 
from  prosecuting  his  voyage.  It  shall 
moreover  be  lawful  for  the  merchants  in 
the  places  of  their  abode,  or  elsewhere,  to 
keep  books  of  their  accounts  an^  af&irS) 
as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  have  an 
intercourse  of  letters,  in  such  language  or 
idiom  as  they  shall  choose,  without  an^ 
molestation  or  search  whatsoever.  But  if 
it  should  happen  to  be  neccssarj^  for  them 
to  produce  their  books  of  accounts  for 
deciding  any  dispute  Or  controversy,  in 
such  case  they  stiall  be  obliged  to  bring 
into  court  the  entire  books  or  writings, 
but  so  ^  the  judge  may  not  have  liberty 
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to  take  cognisance  of  any  other  articles  in 
the  said  books,  than  such  as  shall  relate 
to  the  affiiir  in  question,  or  such  as  shall 
be  necessarv  to  give  credit  to  the  said 
books ;  neither  shall  it  be  lawftil,  under 
isnjjr  pretence,  to  take  the  said  books  or 
writings  forcibly  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
owners,  or  to  retain  them,  the  case  of 
bankruptcy  only  excepted.  Nor  shall  the 
•ubpects  of  the  kinj;  of  Great  Britain  be 
obliged  to  write  theu*  accounts,  letters,  or 
other  instruments  relating  to  trader  on 
stamped  paper,  except  their  day-book, 
which,  that  it  may  be  properly  produced 
ha  evidence  in  any  law-suit,  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  Which  all  persons  tradins 
in  France  are  to  observe,  to  be  indorsed 
and  attested  gratis  by  the  judge,  under  his 
own  hand. 

Art.  18.  It  is  further  agreed  and  con- 
cluded, that  all  merchants,  commanders 
of  ships,  and  others  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  the  dominions 
lofhis  Most  Christian  Majesty  in  Europe, 
shall  have  full  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
llfiyrs  themselves,  or  to  commit  them  to 
the  management  of  whomsoever  they 
please ;  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to  employ 
any  interpreter  or  broker,  nor  to  pay  them 
any  salary,  unless  they  shall  ctioose  to 
(employ  them.  Moreover,  masters  of  ships 
shall  not  be  obliged,  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing their  ships,  to  make  use  of  those  per- 
isons  who  may  be  appointed  by  public 
authority  for  that  purpose,  either  at  JBour- 
deaux  or  elsewhere ;  but  it  shall  be  en- 
tirely free  for  them  to  loader  unload  their 
ahips  by  themselves,  or  to  make  use  of 
auch  persons  in  loading  or  unloading  the 
ftame,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  without  the 
payment  of  any  reward  to  any  other 
whomsoever ;  neither  shall  they  be  forced 
to  unload  into  other  ships,  or  to  receive 
Into  their  own,  any  merchandize  what- 
ever, or  to  wait  for  their  lading  any  longer 
than  they  please.  And  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Most  Christian  Kin^shall  reciprocally 
have  ^nd  enjov  the  same  privileees  and 
liberties,  in  all  the  dominions  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  in  Europe. 

Art  19.  The  ships  of  either  party  being 
laden,  sailing  along  the  coasts  of  the  other, 
and  being  forced  by  storm  into  the  havens 
or  ports,  or  makmg  land  there  in  any 
other  manner  whatever,  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  unlade  their  goods,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  to  pay  any  duty,  unless  they,  of  their 
own  accord,  unlade  their  goods  there,  and 
tell  some  part  thereof;  But  it  shall  be 
lawful,  permission  having  been  first  ob 


tained  from  those  who  have  the  direction 
of  maritime  aflairs,  to  unlade  and  sdl  a 
small  part  of  their  cargo,  raerel;^  for  the 
end  or  purchasing  necessaries,-  either  for 
victualling  or  refitting  the  ship;  and  ia 
that  case  the  whole  lading  shall  not  be 
subject  to  pay  the  duties,  but  that'small 
part  onlv  which  shall  have  been  takea  out 
and  sold. 

Art.  20.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and[ 
of  the  Most  Christian  King,  to  sail  wit& 
their  ships,  with    perfect    security   and* 
liberty,  no  distinction  being  made  who  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  merdiandizes  laden 
thereon,  firom  any  port  whatever,  to  the 
countries  which  are  now  or  shall  be  here* 
afler  at  war  with  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  the  Most  Christian  King.     Ja  i 
rfiall  likewise  be  InwfijL  Jor  the  nfnrpnniil 
sulMeeulosail  andlraffick  with  their shipa 
^nn  mftr^l'nndjy.pftj.  jrith  !hf!  wnnif  liberty 
and  security,- &Qm.iEik^MaS£pies»  ports, 
anii^  places  of  thb8€"who-are--enemie8  of 
both,  or -of  either  paciy^  without  any  oppo- 
sitioa  or  -dtsturbance  whatsoever,  and  to 
pass  directly  Jipt  onljr  from  the  places  of 
the  enemy  aforcnacntiobedllto   neutral 
places,  but  also  from  one  plaeebelonging 
an  enemy  tor "atTdtfaer  place  belonging  to 
t<ran  encjDiy»  whether  they  be  under  the 
jurisdii:tion^-of  Jhfi_8ame  or  of  several 
pfihces.    And.  as.it  has  been  stipulated «. 
conpemifie  ships  and  goods,  that  every  > 
thing  shall  be  deemed  to  be  free,  which 
shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  the  respnective  king- 
doms, although  the  whole  lading,  or  part 
thereof,  should  belong  to  the  enemies  ofH 
their  Majesties,  contraband  ^oods  being 
always  excepted,  on  the  stopping  of  which 
such  proceedings  shall  beliad  as  are  con- 
form£U}]e  to  the  spirit  of  the  following 
articles;   it  is  likewise  aereed,  that  the 
same  liberty  be  extended  to  periBons  who  > 
are  on  board  a  free  ship,  to  the  end  that, 
although  they  be  enemies  to  both  or  to  I 
either  party,  they  may  not  be  taken  out  ] 
of  such  free  ship,  unless  they  are  soldiers*  > 
actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemies,  and  ! 
on  their  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  being 
employed  in  a  military  capacity,  in  thei^ 
fleets  or  armies.' 

Art,  21.  This  Hbertv  of  navigation  and 
commerce  shall  extend  to  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandizes, excepting  those  only  which 
are  specified  in  ttie  following  article,  and 
which  are  described  under  the  name  of 
contraband. 

Art.  22.  Under  this  name  of  contraband. 
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or  prohibited  good^slmll  be  comprehended 
anB8»  caDDon,  harquebusses,  mortars,  pe- 
tards, bombSy  gtenades^  saucissesi  car- 
caases,  carriageafor  caanon,  musket-restSy 
bandoleers,  gunpowder,  match,  saltpetre, 
balU  pikes,  sworas,  head-pieces,  helmets, 
cuirasses,  halberds,  javeliiis,  bolsters,  belts, 
horses  and  harness,  and  all  other  like 
kinds  of  arms  and  warlike  implements  fit 
Sot  the  use  of  troops. 

Art.  23.  These  merchandizes;  which 
follow  shall  not  be  reckoned  among*  con- 
traband goods,  that  is  to  say,  all  sorts  of 
cloth,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  wool, 
flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any  other  materials, 
an  kinds  of  wearing-apparel,  t(^ether 
with  the  artides  of  which  they  are  usually 
made,  gold,  silver,  coiiied  or  unct>inea, 
tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass,  coals,  as  also 
wheat  and  barley,  and  any  other  kind  of 
^rn  and  eulse,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of 
spices,  salted  and  smoaked  flesh,  salted 
mi,  cheese  and  butter,  beer,  oil,  wines, 
sugar,  all  sorts  of  salt,  and  of  provisions 
which  serve  for  sustenance  and  food  to 
mankind ;  also  all  kinds  of  cotton,  cordage, 
cables,  sails,  sailcloth,  hemp,  tallow,  pitch, 
tar,  and  rosin,  anchors,  and  any  parts  of 
anchors,  ship«masts,  planks,  timber  cf  all 
kinds  of  trees,  *and  all  other  things  proper 
either  for  building  or  repairing  ships. 
Nor  shall  any  other  goods  whatever,  which 
have  not  been  worked  ipto  the  form  of  any 
instrument,  or  furniture  for  warlike  use, 
by  land  or  by  sea,  be  reputed  contraband, 
much  less  such  as  have  been  already 
wrought  and  made  up  for  any  other  pur- 
pose.  All  which  things  shall  be  deemed 
goods  not  contraband,  as  likewise  ail  others 
which  are  not  comprehended  and  parti- 
cularly described  in  the  preceding  article ; 
so  th^  ^ey  may  be  freely  carried  by  the 
subjects  of  both  kingdoms^  even  to  places 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  excepting  only 
such  places  as  are  besieged,  blocked  up, 
or  invested. 

Art.  24'.  To  the  end  that  all  manner  of 
dissensioQS  and  quarrels  m!ky  be  avoided 
and  prevented,  on  both  sides,  it  is  agreed, 
that  in  case  either  of  their  Majesties 
(hould  be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
ether  shall  be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or 
pAsiports,  expressing  the  name,  property, 
«ad  bulk  of  tne  ship,  as  also  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  master  or  commander 
of  the  said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby 
that  the  ship  reaUy  and  trui^  belongs  to 
^  subjects  of  one  of  the  pnnces ;  which 
Ittspons  shall  be  madis  out  and  granti^; 


according  to  the  form  annexed  to  th« 
present  treaty:  they  shall  likewise  be 
renewed  every  year,  if  the  ship  happens 
to  return  home  wiUiin  the  space  of  a 
year.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  such  shins 
when  laden  are  to  be  provided  not  only 
wi^h  passports  as  above  mentioned,  but 
also  with  certificates  containing  the  several 
particulars  of  the  cargo,  the  place  from 
whence  the  ship  sailed,  and  whither  she  is 
bound,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
she  carries  any  of  the  prohibited  or  con* 
traband  goods  specified  m  the  22nd  article 
of  this  treaty ;  which  certificates  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  place  from 
lyhence  the  ship  set  sail,  in  the  accus« 
tomed  form.  And  if  any  one  shall  think 
fit  to  express  in  the  said  certificates  the 
person  to  whom  the  goods  belong,  be  may 
freely  do  so. 

Art.  25.  The  ships  belonging  to  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
kingdoms,  coming  to  any  of  the  coasts  of 
either  of  them,  but  without  being  wiling 
to  enter  into  port,  or,  being  entered,  not 
willing  to  lanq  their  cargoes  or  break  bulk, 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
their  lading,  unless  there  are  clear  grounds 
of  suspicion  of  their  carrying  prohibited 
goods,  called  conti^aband,  to  the  enemies 
of  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties. 

Art.  26.  In  case  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  said  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  dominions  of  their  most  serene 
Majesties,  either  on  the  coast  or  on  the 
high  seas,  sh^l  meet  with  any  men  of  war 
belonging  to  their  most  serene  Majesties, 
or  with  privateers,  the  said  men  of  war 
and  privateers,  for  preventing  any  incon- 
veniencies,  are  to  remain  out^of  cannon 
shot,  and  to  send  their  boats  to  the  mer- 
chant ship  which  may  be  met  with,  and 
shall  enter  her  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  men  only,  to  whom  the  master,  or 
comnaander  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
^how  his  passport,  containing  the  proof  of 
the  property  of  the  ship,  made  out  accord*- 
ing  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  present 
treaty ;  and  the  ship  which  shall  have  ex- 
hibited the  same  shall  have  liberty  tp  con- 
tinue her  voyage,  and  it  shall  be  tvholly 
iinlawful  any  way  to  molest  or  search  her, 
or  to  chase  or  compel  her  to  alter  her 
course. 

Art.  27.  The  merchant  ships  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties,  which  intend  to  go  to 
a  port  at  enmity  with  the  other  Sovereigq, 
GQaoeroipg  whose  V(^4ge»  and  the  sort  of. 
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goods  on  board,  there  may  be  just  cause 
of  suspicion,  shall  be  obliged  to  exhibit,  as 
well  on  the  high  seas  as  in  the  ports  and 
havens,  not  only  her  passports,  but' also 
her  certificates,  expressing  that  the  eoods 
are  not  of  the  kind  which  are  contraband, 
as  specified  in  the  22nd  article  of  this 
treaty. 

Art.  28.  If,  on  exhibiting  the  above- 
mentioned  certificates,  containing  a  list  of 
the  cargo,  the  other  party  should  discover 
any  goods  of  that  kind  which  are  declared 
contraband,  or  prohibited,  by  the  22nd 
article  of  this  treaty,  and  which  are  de- 
signed for  a  port  subject  to  his  enemies, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  break  up  or  open 
the  hatches,  chests,  casks,  bales,  or  other 
vessl&ls  found  on  board  such  ship,  or  to 
remove  even  the  smallest  parcel  of  the 
goods,  whether  the  said  ship  belongs  to 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  unless  the 
lading  be  brought  on*  shore,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  officers  of  the  court  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  an  inventory  made  by  them 
of  the  said  goods:  nor  shall  it  be  lawful 
to  sell,  exchange,  or  alienate  the  same  in 
.any  manner,  unless  after  due  and  lawful 
process  shall  have  been  had  against  such 
prohibited  goods,  and  the  judges  of  the 
Admiralty  respectively  shall,  by  sentence 
pronoun<:ed,  have  confiscated  the  same, 
saving  always  as  well  the. ship  itself,  as  the 
other  goods  found  therein,  which  by  this 
treaty  are  to  be  accounted  free ;  neither 
may  they  be  detained  on  pretence  of  their 
being  mixed  with  prohibited  goods,  much 
Jess  shall  they  be  confiscated  as  lawful 
prize :  and  if  wh^n  only  part  of  the  cargo 
shall  consist  of  contraband  goods,  the 
master  of  the  ship  shall  agree,  consent, 
and  ofier  to  deliver  them  to  the  captor 
who  has  discovered  them,  in  such  case  the 
captor,  having  received  those  goods  as 
lawful' prize,  shall  forthwith  release  the 
ship,  and  not  hinder,  by  any  means,  from 
prosecuting  her  voyage  to  the  place  of 
her  destination. 

Art.  29.  On  the  contrary  it  is  agreed, 
that  whatever  shall  be  found  to  be  laden 
hy  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  either 
party,  en  any  ship  belonging  to  the  ene- 
mies of  either,  although  it  be  not  contra- 
band goods,  shall  be  confiscated  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  ene- 
my biiTiseif ;  except  those  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes which  were  put  on  board  such 
«hip  before  the  declaration  of  wai:,  or  the 
general  order  for  reprisals,  or  even  after 
-^ch  declaration,  if  ij;  wei^  done  within  the 


times  following ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
were  put  on  board  such  ship  in  any  port 
or  place,  within  the  space  of  two  months 
after  such  declaration,  or  order  for  re- 
prisals, between  Archangel,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  andbet*reen 
the  said  islands  and  the  city  of  Gibraltar; 
of  ten  weeks  in  the  Mediterranean  sea ; 
and  of  eight  months  in  any  other  country 
or  place  in  the  world ;  so  that' the  goo<&^ 
of  the  subjects  of  either  Prince,  whether 
they  be  contraband,  or  otherwise,  whicb, 
as  aforesaid,  were  put  on  board  any  ship 
belonging  tp  an  enemy  before  the  war,  or 
after  the  declaration  of  the  same,'  within 
the  time  and  limits  above  mentioned,  shall 
no  ways  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  shall 
well  and  truly  be  restored,  without  delay, 
to  the  proprietors  demanding  the  same  r 
provided,  nevertheless,  that,  if  the  said 
merchandizes  be  contraband,  it  shall  not 
be  any  ways  lawful  to  carry  them  after- 
wards to  the  ports  belonging  to  the 
enemy. 

Art.  SO.  And  that  more  abundant  care 
may  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  re- 
spective subjects  of  their  most  serene  Ma- 
jesties, to  prevent  their  sufering  any  injury 
by  the  men  of  war  or  privateers  of  either 
party,  all  the  commanders  of  the  ships  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Most 
Christian  King,  and  all  their  subjects,  shall 
be  forbid  doirig  any  damage  to  those  of 
the  other  party,  or  conmiitting  any  out- 
rage against  them ;  and  if  they  act  to  the 
contrary  they  shall  be  punished,  and  shall 
moreover  be  bound,  in  their  persons  and 
estates,  to  make  satisfaction  and  reparation 
for  all  damages,  and  the  interest  thereof, 
of  what  nature  soever. 

Art.  31.  For  this  cause  all  commanders 
of  privateers,  before  they  receive  their  pa- 
tents or  special  conunissions,  shall  here- 
after be  obliged  to  give,  before  a  com- 
petent ludge,  sufficient  security  by  good 
bail,  who  are  responsible  men,  and  have 
no  interest  in  the  said  ship,  eadi  of  whom 
shall  be  bound  in  the  whole  for  the  sum 
of  36,000  livres  Toumois,  or  1,500/.  sterl- 
ing; or  if  such  ship  be  provided  with 
above  150  seamen  or  soldiers,  for  the  sum 
of  72,000  livres  Toumois,  or  3,000/.  sterl- 
ing, that  they  will  make  entire  satisfaction 
for  all  damagjBS  and  injuries  whatsoever, 
which  they,  or  their  officers,  or  others  in 
their  service,  may  commit  during  their 
cruize,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  this  pre- 
sent treaty,  or  the  edicts  made  in  conse- 
quence thereof  by  their  most  serene  Ma- 
jestieS|.  under  penalty  likewise  of  having 
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tbeir  patents  and  special  commissions  re- 
f  ekea  and  annulled. 

Art.  32.  Their  said  Majesties  beln^ 
willing  mutually  to  treat  in  their  domi- 
nions the  subjects  of  each  other  as  &Tour- 
ably  as  if  they  were  their  own  subjects, 
will  ghre  such  orders  as  shall  be  necessary 
and  effinrtualy  that  the  judgments  and  de- 
crees concerning  prizes  in  the  court  of 
Admiralty  be  given  conformably  to  the 
roles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  to  the 
stipulations  of  this  treaty,  by  ludges  who 
are  above  all  suspicion,  and  who  have  no 
manner  of  interest  in  the  cause  in  dis- 
pute. 

Art.  SS.  And  when  the  quality  of  the 
ship,  goods,  and  master,  shall  sumcienthr 
appear,  from  such  passports  and  certin- 
cates,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  com- 
manders ef  men  of  war  to  exact  any  fur- 
ther proof  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 
But  if  any  nnerchant  ship  shall  not  be  pro* 
vided  with  such  passports  or  certificates, 
then  it  may  be  examined  by  a  proper 
judge,  but  in  such  manner  as,  if  it  shall  be 
found,  from  other  proofs  and  documents, 
that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one 
of  the  Sovereigns,  and  does  not  contain 
any  contraband  goods,  designed  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  enemy  of  the  other,  it  shall  not 
be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  shall  be  re- 
leased, together  with  its  cargo,  in  order  to 
proceed  on  its  voyage. 

If  the  roaster  of  the  ship  named  in  the 
passports  should  happen  to  die,  or  be  re- 
moved by  any  other  cause,  and  another 
put  in  his  place,  the  ships  and  goods  laden 
thereon  shall  nevertheless  be  equally  se« 
cure,  and  the  passports  shall  remain  in  full 
force. 

Art.  84^  It  is  further  provided  and 
agreed,  tha(  the  ships  of  either  of  the  two 
nations,  re-taken  by  the  privateers  of  0ie 
other,  shall  be  restorea  to  the  former 
owner,  if  they  have  not  been  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy  for  the  space  of  24*  hours, 
subject  to  the  payment,  by  the  said  owner, 
of  one-third  of  tha  vidue  of  the  ship  re- 
taken, and  of  its  cargo>  guns,  and  apparel; 
which  third  part  sball  be  amicably  ad- 
justed by  the  parties  concerned;  but  if 
not,  and  in  case  they  should  disagree,  they 
shall  make  application  to  the  officers  of 
the  Admiralty  of  the  place  where  the  pri- ' 
vateer  which  restock  the  captured  vessel 
shall  have  carried  her. 

If  the  ship  re-taken  has  been  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy  above  24*  hours,  she 
shall  wholly  belong  to  the  privateer  which 
re«took  her.    *  - 


In  case  of  a  ship  being  re-taken  by  any 
man  of  war  belonging  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  or  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
it  shall  be  restored  to  the  former  owner, 
on  payment  of  tlie  SOth  part  of  the  value 
of  such  ship,  and  of  its  cargo,  guns,  and 
apparel,  if  it  was  re-taken  within  the  24* 
hours,  and  the  10th  part,  if  it  was  re-taken 
after  the  24  hours ;  which  sums  shall  be 
distributed,  as  a  reward,  amongst  the 
crews  of  the  ships  which  shall  have  re- 
taken such  prize.  The  valuation  of  the 
SOth  and  10th  parts  above  mentioned  shall 
be  settled  conformably  to  the  regulations 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Art.  35.  Whensoever  the  ambassadors 
of  either  of  their  said  Majesties,  or  other 
their  ministers  having  a  public  character, 
and  residing  at  the  court  of  the  other 
Prince,  shall  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
the  sentences  which  have  been  given,  their 
Majesties  shall  respectively  cause  the  same 
to  be  revised  and  re-examined  in  their 
councils,  unless  their  councils  should  have 
already  decided  thereupon,  that  it  may 
appear,  with  certainty,  whether  the  direc- 
tions and  provisions  prescribed  in  this 
Treaty  have  been  followed  and  observed. 
Their  Majesties  shall  likewise  take  care 
that  this  matter  be  effectually  provided 
for,  and  that  justice  be  done  to  every  com- 
plainant within  the  space  of  three  months. 
However,  before  or  after  judgment  given, 
and  pendinff  the  revision  thereof,  it  shall 
not  be  lawfxil  to  sell  the  goods  iii  dispute, 
or  to  unlade  them,  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  persons  concerned,  for  pre- 
venting any  Kind  of  loss ;  and  laws  shall 
be  enacted  on  both  sides  for.  the  execution 
of  the  present  article. 

Art.  36..  If  any  differences  shall  anse 
respecting*  the  legality  of  prizes,  so  that 
a  judicial  decision  snould  become  neces- 
sary, the  judge  shall  direct  the  effects  to 
be  unladen,  an  inventory  and  appraise- 
ment to  be  made  thereof,  and  security  to 
be  required  respectively  from  the  captor 
for  paying  the  costs,  in  case  the  ship  should 
not  be  declared  lawful  prize ;  and  from  the 
claimant  for  paying  the  value  of  the  prize, 
in  case  it  should  be  declared  lawful ;  which 
securities  being  ffiven  by  both  parties,  the 
prize  shall  be  delivere<l  up  to  the  claimant, 
but  if  the  claimant  should  refuse  to  give 
sufficient  security,  the  judge  shall  direct 
the  prize  to  be  delivered  to  the  captor, 
afler  having  received  from  him  good  and 
sufficient  security  for  paying  the  full  value 
of  the  said  prize,  in  case  it  should  be  ad- 
judged, illegal.    Nor  shall  the  execution 
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of  the  sentence  of  the  judge  be  suspended 
bj  reason  of  any  appeal,  when  the  party 
against  whom  such  alppeal  shall  be  brought^ 
whether  claimant  or  captor,  shall  have 
given  sufficient  security  for  restoring  the 
ship  or  effects,  or  the  value  of  such  ship 
or  effects,  to  the  appellant,  in  case  judg- 
ment sl^ould  be  given  in  his  favour^ 

Art  $7>  In  case  any  3hips  of  war  or 
merchantmen,  forced  by  storms  or  other 
accidents,  be  driven  on  rocks  or  shelves, 
on  the  coasts  of  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  and  should  there  be  dashed 
to  pieces  and  shipwrecked,  all  such  parts 
«of  the  said  ships,  or  of  the  furniture  or 
apparel  thereof^  as  also  of  the  goods  and 
merchandizes,  aS  shall  be  saved,  or  the 
produce  thereof  shall,  be  faithfully  re- 
iitored  upon  the  same  being  claimed  by 
the  proprietors^  or  their  factors,  duly  au- 
thorized, paying  only  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  preservation  thereof^  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  salvage  settled  on 
both  sides  ;  saving  at  th^  same  time  the ' 
rights  and  customs  of  each  nation,  the 
abolition  or  modification  of  which  shall* 
however  be  treated  upon,  in  the  cases 
where  they  shall  be  contrary  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  present  Article  ;v  and  their 
Majesties  will  mutualiy  interpose  their 
autnority,  that  such  of  their  subjects,  as 
ahall  be  so  inhuman  as  to  take  advantage 
of  any  such  misfortune,  may  be  severdy 
punished. 

Art.  38.  It  shall  be  free  for  the  sub- 
jects of  each  party  to  employ  such  advo- 
cates, attomies,.  notaries,  solicitors,  and 
factors,  as  thev  shall  think  fit ;  to  which 
end  the  said  advocates  and  others  above 
mentioned  shall  be  appointed  by  the  ordi- 
nary judges,  if  it  be  needful,  and  the 
judges  be  thereunto  required. 

Art;  39.  And  for  the  greater  security 
and  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
it  is  further  agreed,  that  both  the  King 
of  Great  Britam,  and  the  Most  Christian 
King,  shall  not  only  refuse  to  rbceive  any 
pirates  or  sea  rovers  whatsoever  into  any 
of  their  havens,  ports,  cities,  or  towns, 
or  permit  any  of  their  subjects,  citizens, 
or  inhabitants,  on  either  part,  to  rei^ive 
or  protect  them  in  their  ports,  to  harbour 
them  in  their  houses,  or  to  assist  them  in 
any  manner  whatsoever ;  but  further,  they 
shall  cause  all  such  pirates  and  sea  rovers, 
and  all  persons  who  shall  receive,  coneeal, 
or  assist  them,  to  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment,  for  a  terror  and  example  to 
others.  And  all  their  ships,  witn  the 
goods  9K  mercbandizea  taken  by  them, 
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and  brought  into  the  ports  of  either  king- 
dom, sh^l  be  seized  as  far  as  thej  ca» 
be  discovered,  and  shall  be  restored  to 
the  owners,  or  their  factors  dul^  autho* 
rized  or  deputed  by  them  in  writmg,  pro- 
per evidence  being  first  given  in  th^  court 
of  Admiralty,  for  proving  the  property^ 
even  in  case  such  effects  should  have 
passed  into  other  hands  by  sale>  if  it  be 
proved  ^that  the  buyers  Icnew,  or  might 
nave  known,  that  they  had  been  piratically 
taken.  And  generally  all  ships  and  mer« 
cbandizes,  of  what  nature  soever,  which 
may  be  taken  on  the  hi^h  seas,  shall  be 
brought  into  some  port  of  either  kingdom, 
and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  offi- 
cers of  that  port,  that  they  may  be  restored 
entire  to  the  true  proprietor,  as  soon  as  due 
and  sufficient  proof  shall  have  been  made 
concerning  the  property  thereof. 

Art.  40.  It  shall  be  lawful,  as  well  for 
the  ships  of  war  of  their  Majesties,  as  for 
privateers  belonging  to  their  subjects,  to 
carry  whithersoever'  they  please  the  ships 
and  goods  taken  from  their  enemiea, 
without  beine  obliged  to  pay  any  feo  to 
the  officers  of  the  Admiraliyi  or  to  any 
judges  whatever ;  nor  shall  the  said  prizes, 
when  they  arrive  at  and  enter  the  ports  of 
their  said  Majesties,  be  detained  or  seized  { 
neither  shall  the  searchers,  or  other  offi'* 
cers  of  those  places,  visit  or  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  validity  of  such  prizes ;  but 
thpy  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hoist  sail  at  any 
time,  to  depart,  and  to  carry  their  prizes 
to  the  place  mentioned  jn  the  commissions 
or  patents,  which  the  commanders  of  such 
ships  of  war  shall  be  obliged  to  shew ;  on 
the  contrary,  no  shelter  or  refuge  shall  be 
given  in  their  ports  to  such  as  have  made^ 
a  cirize  upon  the  subjects  of  either  of  their 
Majesties ;  but  if  forced  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, or  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to  enter 
th^reioi  particular  care  shall  be  tal^en  to 
hasten  their  departure,  and  to  cause  them 
to  retire  from  thence  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  far  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  former 
treaties  made  in  this v  respect  with  otlier 
sovereigns  or  states. 

Art.  41.  Neither  of  their  said  Majes- 
ties shall  permit  the  ships  or  goods  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  the  other  to  be 
taken  within  cannoa  shot  of  the  coast,  or 
in  the  ports  or  rivers  of  their  dominions^ 
by  ships  of  war,  or  others  having  commis* 
sion  from  any  prince,  republic,  or  city 
whatsoever:  but  in  case  it  should  so 
happen,  both  parties  shall  employ  their 
united  force  to  obtain  reparation  of  the 
damage  thereby  occasioned,    . 
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Art  46.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  captor 
made  use  of  any  kind  of  torture  upon  the 
master  of  the  ship,  the  crew,  or  others 
who  shall  be  on  board  any  ship  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  the  other  party,  in  such 
case  not  only  the  ship  itself,  togeUier  ^ith 
the  persons,  naerchandizes,  and  goods 
whatsoever,  shall  be  forthwith  released, 
without  any  delay,  and  set  entirelv  free, 
bat  also  such  as  shall  be  convicted  of  so 
enormous  a  crime,  together  with  their 
accomplices,  shall  suffer  the  most  severe 
punishoient  suitable  to  their  offences :  this 
the  Kmg  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Most 
Christian  King  mutually  engage  sh^l  be 
observed,  without  any  respect  of  persons 
whatsoever. 

An.  4S.  Their  Majesties  shall  respec- 
threly  be  at  liberty,  for  the  advantage  of 
their  subjects  trading  to  the  kingdoms 
and  dominions  of  either  of  them,  to  ap- 
point therein  national  consuls,  who  shall 
tujoj  the  rieht,  immunity,  and  liberty  be- 
loDging  to  mem,  by  reason  of  their  duties 
aod  their  functions ;  and  places  shall  here- 
af^r  be  agreed  upon  where  the  said  con- 
jrals  shall  be  established,  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  functions.  The 
Convention  relative  to  this  point  shall  be 
concluded  immediately  after  the  signature 
of  the  present  Treaty,  of  which  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  part 

Art  44.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  lading  and  unlading  of 
ships,  the  safety  of  merchandize,  goods, 
and  effects,  the  succession  to  personal 
estates,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidualr  and  their  personal  liberty,  as  also 
the  administration  of  justice,  ther^  subjects 
of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall 
^joy  in  their  respective  dominions  the 
same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as 
the  most  ftvoured  nation. 

Art  45.  If  hereafter  it  ^hall  happen, 
through  inadvertency  or  otherwise,  that 
any  imractions  or  contraventions  of  the 
t>fe8ent  Treaty  should  be  committed  on 
either  dde,  the  friendship  and  good  un- 
derstanding shall  not  immediately  there- 
upon be  interrupted ;  but  this  Treaty  shall 
tubnst  in  all  its  force,  and  proper  remedies 
shall  be  proeured  for  removing  the  incon- 
veniendes,  as  likewise  for  the  reparation 
of  the  contraventions :  and  if  the  subjects 
of  either  kingdom  shall  be  found  guilty 
thereof,  they  only  shall  be  punishecL  and 
•everely  chastised. 

Art.  46.  His  Britannic  Majesty  and 
his  Most  Christian'  Majesty  have  reserved 
^  right  (rf'revismg  and  re-examining  the 
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several  stipulations  of  this  Treaty,  after 
the  term  of  twelve  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  of  passing  laws  for  its  execu- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, to  propose  and  make  such  altera- 
tions as  the  times  and  circumstances  may 
have  rendered  proper  or  necessary  for  the 
commercial  interests  of  their  respective 
subjects ;  and  this  revision  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  space  of  twelve  months; 
after  which  term  the  present  Treaty  shall 
be  of  no  effect,  but  in  that  event,  the  good 
harmony  and  friendly  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  nations  shall  not  suSer  the 
least  diminution.     ' 

Art  47.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  hfs  Britannic 
Majesty  and  by  his  Most  Christian  Ma- 
lesty,  in  two  months,  or  sooner,  if  it  can 
be  done,  after  the  exchange  of  signatures 
between  the  plenipotentiaries. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  undersigned 
commissaries  and  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King  have  signed  the  present  Treaty 
with  our  hands,  and  have  set  thereto  the 
seals  of  our  arms. — ^Done  at  Versailles, 
the  26th  of  September,  1786. 
Wm.  Eden.  (L.  S.) 
GjniARD  DE  Rayneval.  (L.  S.) 

JFoRM  of  the  Passports  and  Sea-Letters 
which  are  to  be  granted  by  the  re* 
spective  Admiralties  of  the  dfominions 
of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties, 
to  the  Ships  and  Vessels  sailing  from 
thence,  pursuant  to  the  24th  Article 
of  the  present  Treaty. 

N.  N.  To  all  who  shall  see  these  pre- 
sents, greeting.  Be  it  known  that  we 
have  granted  licence  and  permission  to  M 
of  the  city  (or  place j  of  N.  master  or 
commander  of  the  ship  N,  belonging  to 
N,  of  the  port  of  N.  burthen  tona 

or  thereabouts,  now  lying  in  the  port  or 
haven  of  N.  to  sail  to  N.  laden  with  M 
the  said  ship  havine  been  examined  before 
her  departure,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the 
officers  of  the  place  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  the  saia  N.  or  such  other 
person  as  shall  happen  to  succeed  him, 
shall  produce  this  licence  in  every  port  or 
haven  which  he  may  enter  with  his  ship, 
to  the  officers  of  the  place,  and  shall  give 
a  true  account  to  them  of  what  shall  have 
passed  or  happened  during  his  vojrage; 
and  he  shall  c^rry  the  colours,  arms,  and 
ensigns  of  N.  during  his  voyage. 

In  witness  whereof,'  we  have  signed 
these  presents^  and  set  the  seal  of  our  armt 
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thereto,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  ooun« 
tersigned  by  N.  at  day  of 

in  the  year,  &c.  &c. 

Copy  of  the  Convention  totth  Spain.^ 
Mr.  Piit  also  presented  by  his  Majesty's 
command. 

Translation  of  the  Convention  between 
.   his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
Signed  at  London,  14th  July  1786. 

The  Kin^  of  England  and  of  Spain, 
animated  with  the  same  desire  of  consoli- 
dating, by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
friendship  so  happily  subsisting  between 
them  and  their  kingdoms,  and  wishing, 
with  one  accord,  to  prevent  even  the 
shadow  of  misunderstanding  which  might 
be  occasioned  by  doubts,  misconceptions, 
or  other  causes  of  disputes  between  the 
subjects  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
monarchies,  especially  m  distant  coun* 
tries,  as  are  those  in  America,  have 
thought  proper  to  settle,  with  all  possible 
good  faith,  by  a  new  convention,  the  points 
which  might  one  day  or  other  be  produc- 
tive of  such  inconvenieocies,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  former  times  has  very  often 
shewn.  To  this  end,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  has  named  the  most  noble  and  most 
excellent  lord  Francis,  baron  Osborne  of 
Kiveton,  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  his  Bri« 
tannic  Majesty's  Privy  Counsellor,  and 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  de- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs,  &c. ;  and  the 
Catholic  King  has  likewise  authorized 
Don  Bernardo  del  Campo,  Knight  of  the 
noble  Order  of  Charles  the  Srd,  Secretary 
of,  the  same  Order,  Secretary  of  the  Su- 

freme  Coundl  of  State,  and  his  Minister 
lenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  who  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  pre- 
pared in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  Articles: 

Art.  1.    His  Britannic  Majesty's  sub* 

{ects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have 
litherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, shall  evacuate  tne  country  of  the 
Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in 
general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without 
exception,  situated  beyond  the  line  herein- 
after described,  as  what  ought  to  be  the 
frontier  of  the  extent  of  territory  granted 
by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  English, 
for  the  uses  specified  in  the  Srd  Article 
of  the  present  Convention,  and  in  addition 
to  the  country  already  granted  to  them  in 
virtue  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  by 
the  commissaries  of  the  two  Groins  in 
1783. 


Art.  2.  The  CathoUc  King,  -to  prove, 
on  his  side,  to  the  King  .of  Great  Britain, 
the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments  of  friendahip 
towards  his  said  Majesty,  and  the  Britisn 
nation,  will  grant  to  the  English  more  ex- 
tensive limits  than  those  specified  in  the 
last  Treaty  of  Peace :  and  the  said  limits 
of  the  lands  added  by  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  for  the  future  be  understood 
in  the  manner  following : 

The'  English  line,  beginning  from  the 
sea,  shall  take  the  .center  of  the  river 
Sibun  or  Jabon,  and  continue  up  to  the 
source  of  the  said  river ;  from  thence  it 
shall  cross  in  a  strait  line  the  intermetliate 
land,  till  it  intersects  the  river  Wallis ; 
and  by  the  center  of  the  same  river,  the 
said  line  shall  descend  to  the  point  where 
it  will  meet  the  line  already  settled  and 
marked  out  by  the  commissaries  of  the 
two  Crowns  in  1783:  which  limits,  follow* 
ing  the  continuation  of  jthe  said  line,  ^all 
be  observed  as  formerly  stipulated  by  the 
Definitive  Treaty. 

Art.  3.    Although  no  other  advantages 
have  hitherto  been  in   question,  except 
that  of  cutting  wood  for  dying,  yet  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  as  a  greater  proof  of 
his  disposition  to  oblige  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  will  grant  to  the   English   the 
liberty  of  cuttmg  all  other  wood,  without 
even   excepting   mahogany,  as   well   as 
gathering  all  the  fruits,  or  produce  of  the 
earth,  purely  natural  and    uncultivated, 
which  may  I)e8ides,  being  carried  away  in 
their  natural  state,  become  an  object  of 
utility  or  of  commierce,  whether  for  food 
or  for  manufactures :  but  it  is  expressly 
agreed,  that  this  stipulation  is  never  to  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  establishing  in  that 
country  any  plantation  of  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  other  like  articles,  or  any  fabric 
or  manufacture,  by  means  of  mills  or  other 
machines  whatsoever  (this  restriction  how- 
ever does  not  regard  the  use  of  saw  mOIs, 
for  cutting  or  otherwise  preparing  the 
wood) ;  smce  all  the  lands  in  question 
being  indisputably  acknowledged  to  be- 
long of  right  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  no 
settlements  of  that  kind,  or  the  population 
which   would  follow,  could  be  allowed. 
The  Enelish  shall  be  permitted  to  trans- 
port and  convey  all  such  wood,  and  other 
produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and 
uncultivated  state,  down  the  rivers  to  the 
sea,  but  without  ever  going  beyond  the 
limits  which  are  prescribed  to  them  by  the 
stipulations  above  granted,  and  without 
thereby  taking  an  opportunifv  of  ascend-  , 
ing  the  said  rivers  beyond  tneir  bounds^ 
into  the  countries  belonging  to  Spaim 
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AHw4.  The  Enelish  ftball  be  permitted 
to  occupy  the  unill  isknd  known  by  the 
ntines  w  CasiDa^  St.  George's  Key,  or 
Cayo  Catina,  in  consideratioa  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  that  part  of  the  coasts  oppor 
•il0  to  the  said  island  beine  looked  upon 
as  subject  to  dangerous  disorders;  but 
this  permission  is  only  td  be  made  use  of 
for  pui^MMes  of  real  utility :  and  as  great 
abuses,  oo  less  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  the  British  governmenty  than  to  the 
ofiential  interests  of  Spain,  mi^ht  arise 
from  this  permission,  it  is  here  stipulated, 
as  an  indispensable  condition,  that  no'for- 
tifieation,  or  work  of  defence  whatever, 
shall  at  any  time  be  erected  there,  nor 
any  body  of  troops  posted  nor  any  piece 
of  artillery  kept  there;  and  in  order  to 
▼eriiy  with  good  faith  the  accomplishment 
of  this  condition  sine  &ud  non  (which 
might  be  infringed  by  individuals,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government) 
a  Spanish  officer  or  commissary,  accom- 
panied by  an  English  commissary  or  officer, 
duly  autnorized,  shall  be  admitted,  twice 
ft  jear,  to  examine  into  the  real  situation 
of  things* 

Art.  5.  The  English  nation  shall  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  refitting  their  merchant  ships 
inrthe  aouthem  triangle  included  between 
the  point  of  Cayo  Casina  and  the  cluster 
of  small  islands  which  are  situated  opposite 
that  part  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  cut- 
ters, at  the  distance  of  eignt  leagues  from 
the  riyer  Wallis,  seven  'from  Cayo  Casina, 
and  three  from  the  river  Sibun ;  a  place 
which  has  always  been  found  well  adapted 
to  that  purpose.  For  which  end,  the 
edifices  and  storehouses  absolutely  neces* 
sary  for  that  service  shall  be  allowed  to 
he  built;  but  in  this  concession  is  also 
included  the  express  condition  of  not 
erecting  fortifications  there  at  any  time, 
or  stationing  troops,  or  constructing  any 
military  works;  and  in  like  manner  it 
riiall  not  be  permitted  to  station  any  ships 
of  war  there,  or  to  construct  an  arsenal, 
w  other  building,  the  object  of  which 
anght  be  the  formation  of  a  .naval  esta- 
blishment* 

Art.  6.  It  is  alsd  stioulated,  that  the 
English  may  freely  and  peaceably  catch 
^  on  the  coast  of  the  country  assigned 
to  them  by  the  last  Treaty  of  Peace,  as 
^  of  that  which  is  added  to  them  by  the 
aiesent  convention;  but  without  goin^ 
beyood  their  boundaries,  and  confining 
thense]v;et  within  the  distance  specified  in 
the  preceding  Article. 

Art.  7.  An  the  restrictions  specified  in 
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the  last  Trotty  of  1783,  for  the  entire  pre« 
servation  of  the  right  of  the  Spanish  sove- 
reignty over  the  country,  m  which  is 
granted  to  the  English  only  the  privilege 
of  making  use  of  the  wood  of  the  different 
kinds,  the  fruits  and  other  produce,  in 
their  natural  state,  are  here  confirmed; 
and  the  same  restrictions  shall  also  be  ob# 
served  with  respect  to  the  new  grant.  In 
consequence,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  shall  employ  themselves  simply 
in  the  cutting  and  transporting*  of  the  said 
wood,  and  in  the  gathering  and  transport- 
ing of  the  fruits,  without  meditatias  any 
more  extensive  settlements,  or  the  form* 
ation  of  any  system  of  government,  either 
military  or  civil,  further  than  such  regu« 
lations  as  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Ma« 
jesties  may  hereafter  judge  proper  to 
establish,  for  maintaining  peace  and  good 
order  amongst  their  respective  subjects* 

Art.  8.  As  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
the  woods  and  forests  are  preserved,  an(| 
even  multiply,  by  regular  and  methodical 
CMttings,  tne  flnglish  shidl  observe  ttiia 
maxtm,  as  far  as  possible ;  but  if,  notwiUi** 
standing  all  -their  precautions  it  should 
happen  in  course  of  time  that  they  were 
in  want  of  dying  wood,  or  mahogany,  with 
which  the  Spanish  possessions  might  bo 
provided,  the  Spanish  government  shall 
make  no  difficulty  to  furnish  a  supply  to 
the  English,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  prices 

Art  9.  Every  possible  precaution  shall 
be  observed  to  prevent  siuuggling;  and 
the  English  shall  take  care  to  conK>rm  to 
the  regulations  which  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment shall  think  proper  to  establish 
amongst  their  own  subjects,  in  all  com- 
munications which  they  may  have  with 
the  latter  V  on  condition  nevertheless  that 
the  English  shall  be  left  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  the  several  advantages  in- 
serted in  their  favour  in  the  last  Treaty^ 
or  stipulated  by  the  present  convention. 

Art.  10.  The  Spanish  governors  shall 
be  ordered  to  give  to  the  said  English  dis- 
persed, all  possible  facilities  for  their  re* 
moval  to  the  settlements  agreed  up6n  by 
the  present  convention,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  6th  Article  of  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  of  1783,  with  respect  to 
the  country  culotted  for  ifaeir  use  by  the 
said  Article. 

Art.  11.  Their  Britannic  and  CathoKe 
Maiesties,  in  order  to  remove  every  kind 
of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  present  convention,  think  it^ 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  conc!itions  of 
the  said  coAvention  ought  to  be  observed 
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According  to  their  sincere  intention  lo 
eniure  and  improre  the  harmony  and 
good  understanding,  which  so  happily 
fei^Mnst  at*  present  j^treen  fhelr  said  Ma- 
Jestiei.  ^ 

In  this  vieir,  his  Britannic  Majesty  en- 

S gel, to  giTe  the  most  positive  orders  for 
0  eracuatioii  of  the  countries  ahove- 
Jtoentioned,  by  all  his  subjects  of  whatever 
denomination:  but  if,  contrary  to  such 
declaration;  there  should  still  remain  any 
I>ersons  so  daring,  as  to  presume,  by  re- 
tiring into  the  interior  country,  to  enaeav* 
dur  to  obstruct  the  entire  evacuation  al« 
ready  aereed  upon,  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
^  far  from  affording  them  the  least  suc- 
cour, or  even  protection,  will  disavow 
tl^em  in  the  most  solenra  manner,  as  he 
will  equally  do  those  who  may  hereafter 
attempt  to  settle  upon  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Spanish  dominion. 
*  Art.  12.  The  evacuation  agreed  upon 
shall  be  completely  efiect^  within  the 
space  of  six  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  Conventioq,  or 
sooner,  if  it  can  be  done. 
Art.  IS.    It  is  agreed  that  the  new 

rnts  described  in  the  preceding  Articles, 
fiivour  of  the  English  nation,  are  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  aforesaid  evacu- 
ation shall  be  entirely  accomplished. 

Art  14.  His  Catholic  Majesty,  prompt- 
ed solely  by  motives  of  humanity,  pro- 
mises to  the  King  of  England,  that  he  will 
not  exercise  any  act  of  severity  against 
the  Mosquitos,  inhabiting  in  part  the 
countries  which  are  to  be  evacuated,  by 
virtue  of  the  present  Convention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  connexions  which  may  have 
subsisted  between  the  said  Indians  and 
the  English :  and  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
im  his  part,  will  strictly  prohibit  aJl  hjs 
subjects  ft'om  furnishing  arms,  or  wdr*]ike 
stores,  to  the  Indians  m  general,  situated 
upon^e  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions. 

Art  15.  The  two  coui^  shall  mutually 
transmit  to  each  other  duplicates  of  the 
orders,  which  they  are  to  dispatch,  to  their 
respective  governors  and  commanders  in 
America,  forthe  accomplishmentof  tibepre- 
•ent  Convention ;  and  a  fri^te,  or  proper 
iffiip  of  war,  riiall  be  appomted,  on  each 
side,  to  observe  in  conjunction  that  all 
thmn  are  performed  in  the  best  order 
possible,  and  with  that  cordiality  and  ffood 
laith  of  which  the  two  sovereigns  have 
been  pleased  to  set  the  example. 

Art.  16.  The  present  Convention  shall 
be  ratified  by  their  Britawuc  and  Catholic 


Maiesties,  and  the  ratifications  exehanjged^ 
within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner^ 
if  it  can  be  done. 

In  witnesa  whereof,  we  the  undersigned 
ministers  plenipotentiary  of  their  Britannic 
and  Catholic  Majesties,  in  vhtue  of  our 
respective  full  powers,  have  signed  the 
present  Convention,  and  have  affixed  there- 
to the  seals  of  our  arms.^ — Done  at  Lon- 
don, this  14th  day  of  July,  1786. 
Carmarthen  (L.  S.) 
Le  Chev.  del  Campo  (L.  S.) 

At  the  time  of  exchanging  our  ^Cfr0» 
reigns  ratifications  of  the  Convention  sign- 
ed the  14th  of  July  last,  we  the  under- 
signed ministers  plenipotentiary  *have 
agreed,  that  the  visit  of  the  English  and 
l^nish  ^commissaries,  mentioned  in  the 
4th  Article  of  the  said  Convention,  with 
respect  to  the  island  of  Cayo  Casina,  is  to 
extend  in  like  manner  to  all  the  other  - 
places,  whetiier  in  the  islands,  or  on  the 
continent,  where  the  English  cutters  shaft 
be  situated.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
signed  this  declaration,  and  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  our  arms.^ — London,  this  1st 
of  September,  178^. 

Carmarthbh,  (L.  S.) 

Le  Marquis  del  Campo,  (L.  S.) 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  State  ^T 
the  Trade^with  PortugaL"]  Jan.  29.  Mr. 
Minchin  rose,  and  having  observed  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  signified  to  the  House  his 
determination  of  naming  as  early  a  day  as 
possible  for  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
of  navigation  and  commerce  concluded 
with  France,  added,  that  as  he  conceived 
tiiat  treaty  to  be  only  one  part  of  a  com« 
mercial  system  adopted  by  government 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  and  that 
our  trade  with  Portugal  was  also  a  neces* 
sary  and  material  part  of'  that  svstem,  he 
wished  to  know  wnat  the  state  of  our  tWbdd 
with  that  country  had  beenfor  the  last  ten 
years,  before  he  was  called  tipon  to  give 
a  vote  upon  the  treaty  with  France.  He 
then  moved,  «  That  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  woollen  goods  exported  from 
the  port  of  Lqudon  to  Portugal,  between 
the  1st  Jan.  1777,  and  tlie  1st  Jan.  1787i 
be  laid  before  the  House.'' 

Mr.  Piti  hoped  the  House  would  do* 
him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  he  did  not 
entertain  the  most  distant  intention  of  oh- 
jectinff  either  to  the  present  motion,  or  to 
any  other  which  migtit  1)6  thought  VkiAj- 
td  affi)rd  mfonnatioDy  but  begreaUy  ftated 
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^IbMi  the  object  would  be  by  na  means 
nftbfiu:torily  amwered,  were  the  motion 
carried^  |iefore  the  House  came  to  the 
coBsidefatTon  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  it  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cowary  for  a  great  deal  more  information 
with  respect  to  the  trade  with  Portugal  to 
be  laid^before  them,  than  the  present  mo* 
tioD  was  likely  to  reach.  It  was,  indeed, 
his  intebtion  to  lay  all  the  information 
upon  the  subject  which  his  Majesty's  mi- 
mstefs  could  obtain,  before  the  House. 
Gentlemen  were  not  unapprized  that  a 
treaty  was  at  this  moment  m  negociation 
wkh  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  that  it  was 
daihr  expected  that  the  person  who  was 
wdl  known  to  have  been  some  time  d>sent 
fiom  London  upon  that  business,  would 
either  return  or  send  home  such  intelli- 
geocQ  as  would  enable  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants to  do  their  du^  in  this  respect.  In 
order  the  more  fully  to  ascertain  the  true 
state  of  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Por- 
tugal,  the  gentleinan  sent  to  negociate  the 
p^ding  treaty,  was  instructed  to  exert 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  eet  at  that  ob- 
ject, and  the  better  to  attain  the  end  de- 
sired in  this  respect,  the  faaory  in  Por- 
tugal bad  been  written  to,  and  called  upon 
to  furnish  all  the  information  they  could 
give  upon  the  subject.  Thus  all  the  pos- 
sible faghts  would  be  given  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  admit  of.  If  it  should 
so  lumpen,  that  the  expe<;ted  accounts 
shoulu  not  arrive  in  time,  it  was  to  be  re- 
marked, that  this  country  had  it  in  her 
power  to  continue  to  Portugal  the  ad- 
vantages in  point  otf  trade,  that  she  had 
till  this  time  enjoyed,  even  after  Parlia- 
m/tsA  diould  have,  come  to  a  resolution, 
niproving  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
prance. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  former  part  of  the  ri^ht 
bon»  gentleman's  speech  so  perfectly  com- 
cidea  with  his  ideav  that  he  was  sorry  to 
^mI,  if  he  had  understood  him  correctly 
in  the  latter  part  of  what  he  had  said,  that 
lber#  should  be  any  occasion  for  him  to 
difer  in  opinion  with  hion.  In  th^  former 
part  of  the  n^ht  hon,  gentleman's  speech 
^luid  conceived  him  to  admit,  that  be* 
liMEe  the  House  would  be  coinpetent  to 
esoie  to  any  vote  of  approbation  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  it  would 
be  ahoriutcly  necessary  for  them  to  have 
befi»t)  ttem  al)  the  information  possible, 
lehi^  to  the  present  state  of  our  trade 
witb  Portugal,  and  with  diat  view  he  had 
BPitenitood  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
hve  vithfed  die  QUHion  not  to  bo  pressed. 


His  objection  to  die  motion,  Mr^  Fox  saic^ 
was,  that  it  really  could  not  produce  th^' 
information  wished  for.  Custom-liouse 
returns  to  the  orders  of  that  House,  tp 
say  the  truth,  produced,  for  the  most  part, 
9  sort  of  information  scarcely  good  for 
any  thing;  but  even  were  it  likely  for 
those  returns,  in  the  present  case,  to  be 
made  up  with  unusual  exactness,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  information  they  afr 
forded,  could  throw  any  material  light 
upon  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try with  Portugal,  because  the  returns  of 
the  Custom-house  of  the  port  of  London 
could  not,  in  his  mind,  comprehend  one  - 
half,  nor  one  tliird,  nor  scarcely  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  of  the  trade  between  Grea| 
Britain  and  Portugal.  With  regard  t^ 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  19 
the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  as  to  its  be* 
ing  proper  for  that  House,  in  case  of  tho 
failure  of  the  arrival  of  the  informatioa 
expected  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  frons 
Portugal,  to  proceed  to  a  resolution  <^ 
approbation  or  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  there  he  must  difier,  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  altogether.  He  meant 
not  at  that  time  to  forestall  a  future  de^ 
bate,  or  to  enter  prematurely  into  the 
discussion  of  subjects  which  had  better 
be  reserved  for  a  fitter  time ;  but  he  could 
not  too  early  declare,  that  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  upon  the  French  treaty,  ^ 
which  in  effect  implied,  or  rather  amount^ 
to  a  t>reach  of  tne  treaty  with  Portugal^ 
commonly  called  the  Methuen  Treaty,  he 
must  know  how  the  trade  between  this 
kingdom  and  Portugal  stood.  That  a 
treaty  was  pending  with  Portugal  was 
well  known,  and  report  said,  that  it  was 
near  bemg  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but 
terminated  it  m6st  be  one  way  or  another, 
before  they  decided  upon  the  treaty  with 
France.  Would  any  man  pretend  that 
the  two  considerations  were  not  involved 
in  each  other,  and  that  the  two  treaties 
which  subsisted  between  this  country  and 
France,  and  between  this  country  and 
Poi^tugal,  did  not  bear  a  relation  to  eacb 
otherT  Would  not  the  right  hem.  gentk^ 
man  himself  think  it  a  reproach  were  it  to 
be  imputed  to  him,  that  he  had  concluded 
a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  without 
attention  to  our  trade  with  Portugal? 
That  being  the  case  then,  and  it  being 
undeniable  that  tbe  t{paty  with  France 
and  the  treaty  with  Portjigal  bore  a  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  it  was  absurd  lor  any 
nuin  to  coptend  that  the  House  could  de- 
<^ide  vp^n  thio  one  without  knowing  ail 
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the    bearings    and   tendencies   of    the 
other. 

Mr.  Piit  said,  that  aldiough  not  in  the 
least  more  inclined  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  to  make  the  commercial. treatjr 
a  point  of  immediate  discussion,  yet  if 
there  were  any  leading  points  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  day  on  which  they  ought 
to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  it,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  information  they 
ought  to  have  before  them,  previous  to 
their  discussion  of  it,  or  any  particulars 
likely  to  affiect  the  turn  of  the  debate,  he 
ahould  think  it  for  the  general  accommo- 
dation of  the  House  to  have  those  points 
decided  on  a  day  prior  to  the  day  of  the 
main  debate ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  gen- 
tleman had  any  doubt  upon  his  mind  of 
the  description  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  it,  that  when 
he  submitted  to  the  House  the  day  on 
which  he  should  wish  the  treaty  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  a  day  might  at 
the  same  time  be  fixed  for  the  discussion 
and  decision  of  such  doubts.  As  in  a 
commercial  treaty  there  were  necessarily 
various  articles  of  detail,  which  required 
to  be  ultimately  settled  by  a  convention 
negociated  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  -Such 
a  convention  had  been  concluded ;  but  as 
the  ratifications  of  it  bad  n6t  arrived,  he 
waited  n^erely  for  their  arrival,  before  he 
proposed  a  day  for  taking  the  treatv  into 
consideration.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  laid  down  one  position  with  much 
greater  appearance  of  heat  and  passion 
than  had  been  necessary,  as  it  was  a  posi- 
tion, that  it  would  be/difiicult  to  find  a 
man  on  either  side  of  the  House  willing 
to  deny:  viz.  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty's  government,  when  they  nego- 
ciated a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
not  to  have  been  inattentive  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  state  of  our  existing  treaty 
and  future  trade  with  Portugal.  This  was 
not  only  true  in  itself,  but  it  was  actually 
unneCessi^ry  for  him  to  say  any  thing  to 
prove  that  his  Majesty's  ministdra  had 
been  duly  attentive  to  the  treaty  subsisting 
virith  Portugal,  and  the  future  trade  with 
that  kingdom,  when  they  negociated  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  because 
that  very  treaty  upon  the  face  of  it  bore 
incontroverdble  evidence  of  their  having 
done  so,  as  it  contained  an  express  reserve 
in  favour  of  Portugal,  enabling  this  coun- 
try, whenever  Portugal  shewed  herself  by 
her  conduct  entitled  to  a  continuance  of 
the  advantages  she  enjoyed  at  our  hands 
by  ^Ftue  ol  the  Methuen  treatyi  to  secure 
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a  continuance  6f  thote  advantages  to  that 
kingdom.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  a  little  incorrect  in  bis  expression^ 
when  he  had  said,  that  a  resolution  of  tho 
House  to  carry  the  commercial  treaty  wHh 
France  into  execution,  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  Methuen  treaty  with  Portu^.  A 
breach  of  that  treaty,  the  carrying  the 
commercial  treaty  v^i^h  France  into  exe- 
cution, would  not  amount  to,  but  it  would 
rather  put  an  end  to  the  Methuen  treaty ; 
because  by  that  treaty,  Portugal  stipulated 
to  grant  certain  advantages  to  this  coun- 
try so  long  as  this  country  gave  her  wines 
a  preference  by  admitting  them  under 
duties  specifically  lower  than  those  paid 
by  the  wines  of  other  countries.  Though 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Fawkener 
might  return  from  Portugal,  and  bring 
with  him  the  expected  agreement  of  that 
Court  to  the  treaty  in  negociation,  or  an 
account  that  the  negociation  was  termi- 
nated one  way  or  another,  nrior  to  the 
day  of  discussion  of  the  French  treaty,  yet 
the  House  might  fairly  come  to  a  resoia* 
tion  of  approbation  of  the  treaty  with 
France,  as  that  treaty  contained  a  clatue 
of  reserve,  enable  Great  Britain  to  con- 
tinue to  Portugal  the  advantages  she  de- 
rived from  the  Methuen  treaty,  at  any  8ub« 
sequent  period. 

Mr.  Fox  admitted,  that  a  resolution  to 
approve  and  carry  into  execution  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  would  rather 
be  a  putting  an  end  to  the  Methuen  treaty 
than  a  breach  of  it^  but  he  denied  that  the 
two  treaties  were  separate  considerations. 
He  urged,  that  even  under  that  view  of 
the  case,  and  supposing  either  that  Mr. 
Fawkener  had  not  returned,  or  that  the 
treaty  negociating  with  Portugal  was  ter- 
minated one  way  or  the  other,  then  the 
minister  ought  to  make  known  to  that 
House  what  his  future  intentions  were 
with  respect  to  Portugal,  before  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  give  their  approbatloa 
or  the  treaty  with  France.  He  observed^ 
that  the  moment  the  commercial  treaty 
had  received  tiieir  sanction,  that  House 
was  bound  in  honour  and  sincerity  to  pro- 
ceed to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  as  it 
was  an  undoubted  fact,  that  an  abimdant 
number  of  speculations  were  depending 
and  waiting  for  Uie  execution  of  the  treaty, 
if  the  House  came  to  a  resolution  of  sp^ 
probation,  it  was  their  indispensable  duty 
to  enact  laws  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  after  the  resolu* 
tion  was  passed,  in  ordei^  that  the  various 
speouiatiens  might  be  reaiisedi  aad-^ 
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couintry  set  at  rest  respecting  it.  He  held 
it  to  be  80  absolutely  necessaryy  that  the 
House  should  have  before  them  infbrma- 
tkn  of  the  present  state  of  the  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  Portugal,  and  of 
the  state  in  which  it  would  be  put  after 
the  French  treaty  was  carried  into  effect, 
prerious  to  the  discussion  of  that  treaty, 
that  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  that  point  pre- 
Tiotts  to  the  investigation  of  the  general 
and  main  question  on  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  astonishment, 
that  the  right  hou.  gentleman  should  with 
such  uncommon  ardour  urge  the  necessity 
ef  ^leedily  carrying  the  treaty  into  execu- 
tion,  in  order  to  realize  the  speculations 
grounded  upon  it,  and  yet  wish  to  delay 
the  coming  to  a  resolution  respecting  it, 
which  was  an  unavoidable  preliminary  pro- 
ceeding. After  a  resc^ution  of  approba- 
tion (if  such  should  pass)  the  forms  of  the 
House  rendered  it  impossible  to  pass  any 
UUs  in  consequence  into  laws,  without 
tiietr  bein^  obliged  to  go  through  various 
«tage8»  which  would  indispensdblly  take  up 
several  days,  and  occasion  much  delay. 
Though  Mr.  Fawkener  might  not  there- 
fore return  or  send  any  intelligence  by  the 
time  that  the  resolution  might  pass,  yet, 
before  the  Bill  relative  to  wines,  which 
might  be  grounded  upon  it,  should  pass 
the  committee,  information  might  arrive, 
and  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  make 
the  provision  in  favour  of  Portugal,  should 
Portugal  think  proper  to  entitle  herself  to 
£ivour.  But  whether  any  information  ar- 
rived from  Portugal  or  not,  still  he  held 
the  part  of  the  treaty,  respecting  French 
wines,  to  be  a  wise  measure.  He  was 
prepared  to  declare  in  either  event,  that 
whether  the  advantages  of  the  Methueo 
treaty  were  continuea  to  Portugal  or  not, 
it  was  wise  to  agree  with  France  as  the 
commerdal  treaty  stipulated. 

Mr.  Burke  applauded  the  candour  of  the 
minister,  and  admitted  that  he  had  acted 
throughout  with  perfect  consistency,  but 
dediffed,  that  where  a  system  was  bad,  in 
that  case  consistency  was  bad  also.  What 
struck  him  as  extraordinary  was,  that  the 
first  time  any  complaints  of  the  non-com- 
pliance of  Portugal  with  the  terms  of  the 
Methuen  treaty  were  breathed  in  that 
House,  was,  when  a  commercial  treaty  had 
been  concluded  with  France.  Then  and 
tfien  only  did  such  a  matter  burst  upon 
them.  He  was  aware  that  the  merchants 
had  complained  «o  long  ago  as  the  year 
)758|  bi^aa  a  m^oiber  of  pariiament  .he 


had  heard  of  tio  complaint  till  he  had 
heard  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France.  This  was  a  new  era,  and  before 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  the  Me- ' 
thuen  treaty  tied  and  bound,  as  it  were, 
to  this  country,  was  let  loose,  and  all  our 
connexions  with  that  kingdom,  and  the 
benefits  which  resulted  in  consequence, 
for  so  many  years,  were  abandoned  by 
Great  Britam,  it  behoved  that  House  to 
act  cautiously,  to  have  complete  informa- 
tion before  them,  and  to  know  the  full 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  wished  them  to  make  to  France, 
as  the  price  of  the  advantages  expected 
to  result  from  carrying  the  conmiereial 
treaty  into  complete  execution. 

Mr.  W.  fV.GrenviUe  said,  thB,tBlthoufh 
the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  begun  with 
charging  his  right  hon.  friend  wiUi  incon- 
sistency,, yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  sub- 
stantiate the  accusation  in  any  othcfr  way 
than  by  a  bare-faced  and  palpable  mis- 
representation of  his  whole  speech.  For 
instance,  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  a 
turn  to  his  right  hon.  friend's  argument, 
as  if  he  had  stated  that  he  looked  upon 
the  French  treaty  as  a  sacrifice  of  the 
present  subsisting  treaties  with  Portugal, 
and  vindicated  it  upon  that  ground ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  no  such  sentiment  had 
dropped  from  him.  He  had  only  observed, 
that  the  French  treaty  would  in  no  degree 
preclude  Great  Britain  from  adhering  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Methuen  treaty,  should 
the  court  of  Portugal  shew  a  disposition 
to  entitle  herself  to  a  continuation  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  that  treaty,  but 
also,  that  whether  Portugal  should  or 
should  not  come  to  a  proper  settlement 
with  this  country  on  the  matters  at  present 
in  dispute  between  them ;  in  either  case 
the  French  treaty  was  a  most  wise  and 
beneficial  object.  Extraordmarv,  indeed, 
was  the  assertion  of  the  right  hon.  sen* 
tleman,  (Mr.  Burke)  that  he  never  had^ 
until  that  day,  been  apprised  of  any  de- 
fection on  the  part  of  Fortuffal,  from  the 
provisions  and  spirit  of  the  Methuen 
treaty.  It  was  impossible  for  any  gen- 
tleman, who  had  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  commercial  concerns  of  this  coun- 
try, to  be  iffnorant  of  a  circumstance  so 
universally  known,  as  that  repeated  com- 
plaints had  been  made  of  the  inefiectual 
manner  in  which  that  treaty  had  been 
carried  into  execution  on  the  part  of  Por- 
tugal, so  far  back  as  the  year  nsi,  from 
Which  period  tiiat  country  had  been  gra- 
dually departing  from  it  more  and  more* 
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But  if,  indeed,  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
way  so  unaccountabljT  ignorant  of  so  plain 
a  fact,  there  was  a  right  hon.  gentleman, 
%t  no  considerably  distance  from  him,  who, 
at  least  in  the  Imowledge  of  commerciid 
concerns,  could  look  down  upon  him  ivith 
all  the  consciousness  of  high  pre^min^ce. 

Mr.  Fox  retorted  on  Mr.  Grenville  the 
charse  of  misrepresentation  made  by  that 
gentleman  against  Mr.  Burke.  His  right 
Son.  friend  mid  not  generally  said  that  he 
l^new  of  no  complaints  against  the  court 
of  Portugal,  for  her  infractions  of  the  Me- 
thuen  treaty,  but  only  declared,  that  in 
liis  parliamentary  capacity,  as  a  member 
of  that  House,  he  had  never  been  made 
acquamted  with  any  such  complaints— no 
anch  having  ever  been  stated  in  that 
House.  If  any  charge  of  neglect  should 
he  made  against  him  for  having  omitted 
to  brinff  a  ousiness  of  such  consequence 
before  Parliament  during  the  venr  short 
time  he  had  been  in  oflBce,  Mr.  Fox  re- 
marked, it  would  be  at  least  some  kind  of 
excuse  for  him  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration had  been  guilty  of  i^simflar  neglect 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

Mr.  Francii  declared,  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  barely  confined  himself  to  the  walls 
of  that  House,  when  he  said  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  aoy  complaints  against  the 
court  of  Portugal.  He  added,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  observa- 
tion which  fell  from  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the 
same  argument  which  proved  the  necessity 
of  following  up  a  resolution  with  speedy 
execution,  Siso  went  to  establish  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  a  speedy  resolution*  No 
such  conclusion  could  possibly  be  drawn, 
hot  rather  the  reverse ;  for  the  very  nature 
of  execution  required  speed  and  activity, 
that  of  resolution,  ddiberation,  and  fore- 
sight, and  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  exe* 
cution  rendered  it  necessary  also  to  deli- 
berate well  before  a  resolution  was  formed. 

Mr.  Pdham  contended,  that  it  was  not 
Strictly  proper  to  limit  the  question  merely 
to  the  wine  trade  with  Portugal,  for  in  &ct 
the  whole  system  of  our  commerce  with 
that  country,  nay,  even  the  general  pdicy 
which  this  country  had  always  pursued 
with  respect  to  its  intercourse  with  her^ 
would^  be  materially  'a£fected  by  any  altera- 
tion in  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Me- 
thuen  treaW.  It  would  therefore  be  highly 
ivecessary  for  the  House  to  be  fully  in- 
formed otthe  true  state  of  that  commerce 
before  they  proceeded  ^  a  Mibject  in 
.which  it  was^so  materially  involved  as  in 
the  treaty  with  Fmncei  and  be  should  at; 


a  future  dav  move  for  other  papeca  con* 
tainiog  farther  information.. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  thou^t  proper  to  re- 
prehend him,  was  so  prone  to  assume  a 
censorial  office  within  those  waUs  that 
undoubtedly  he  thought  himself  peculiarly 
qualified  to  act  censorially.  By  superior 
abilities  he  was  ready  to  admit  him  to  be 
qualified ;  but  reprehension  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  reply,  or  animadveraioa 

Xn  another's  argument;  great  abilitiea 
ie»  therefore,  we;re  not  the  only  requi* 
sites  to  qualify  any  man  to  assume  the 
office  of  a  censor;  whoever  took  upon 
him  to  act  censorially,  ought  to  take  care 
that  his  reprehension  was  governed  by  a 
nice  and  exact  regard  to  justice.  The 
r^B^ht  hon.  gentleman  h^d  reprehended 
him  for  mis*stating  a  fact ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  reprehension  was  iU^ 
founded ;  for  he  had  expressly  declared 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  compliunts  of  the 
merchants  against  Portugal  so  early  as  the 
year  1758 ;  but  he  appeeded  to  the  Chair 
whether  it  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to 
have  said  within  those  walls,  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  them,  and  whether,  padia* 
mentarily  considered,  that  was  notspeaking 
correctly. 

Mr.  minchin  said,  that  under  the  ex* 
pectation  that  more  information  would  be 
laid  before  the  House  than  his  motion 
appeared  likely  to  produce,  he  would,  with 
their  leave,  withdraw  it. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn* 

Convention  toith  France  J}  Feb.  1.  Mr« 
Pitt  presented  by  his  Majesty's  command, 
a  copy  of  the  Convention  with  France  i 
and  translation,  as  follows : 

Translation  of  the  Convention  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  Most  Christian 
Khig.  Signed  at  Versailles,  the  15th 
January,  1787. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Most  Christian  King,  being  wflling,  ia 
conformity  to  the  6th  and  43rd  Artidea 
of  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce 
signed  at  Versailles,  the  26th  of  Septem* 
her,  1786,  to  enbin  aod  seUle  certain 
points  which  had  been  reserved,  their 
Britannic  and  Most  Christian  Majesties, 
always  disposed  more  partioularlv  to  con- 
firm the  ffood  understanding  in  wnich  iheyi 
are  happOy  united,  have  named,  for  that 
purpose,  their  respective  plenipotentiaries* 
to  wit,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Ma-« 
jasly»  Williams  JEiden,  esq*  Privy  GoondUot 
i 
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^  im  Greal  Britain  and  Ireland,  member  of 
the  British  Pfeurliament,  and  hti  Envoy 
Extraordinaiy  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiarj  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  t  and 
on  the  part  of  his  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jea^,  the  com>t«de  Vergennes,  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affiurs,  and  Chief  of  the  Ro^ 
Council  of  Finances ;  who,  after  havmg 
cnmnwinicated  to  each  other  their  respec* 
tive  loll  powers,  have  agreed-upon  the 
Mlowmg  articles. 

Art.  !•  Their  Mi^esties  having  stipn- 
lited  in  the  6th  Article  of  the  said  Treaty, 
**  That  the  duties  on  hardware,  cutleiy, 
cabinet-ware,  and  turnery,  and  on  all 
works,  both  heavy  and  light,  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  and  brass^  shidl  be  classed ;  and 
that  the  highest  duty  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  cent,  ad  valorem^**  it  is  agreed,  that 
cabinet-ware  and  turnery,  and  every  thing 
that  is  included  under  those  denominations, 
as  also  musical  instruments,  shall  pay  10 

I  per  cent,  ad  vaforem.— All  articles  made 
of  ir<m  or  steel,  pure  or  mixed,  or  worked 

I  or  mounted  wim  other  substances,  not 
exceeding  in  value  60  livres  Toumois^  or 
50  shillings  per  quintal,  shall  pay  only 
5  per  cent,  ad  vatarem;  and  all  other 
wares,  as  buttons,  buckles,  knives,  scissars, 
and  all  the  different  articles  included 
under    the   description  of  hardware  and 

I  cutlery,  as  also  all  other  works  of  iron, 
steel,  cooper,  and  brassy  pure  or  mixed, 
or  workeS  or  mounted  with  other  sub- 
statees,  shall  pay  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

.  — If  either  of  the  two  sovereigns  should 
tiriak  proper  to  admit  the  said  articles,  or 
only  some  of  them,  from  any  other  nation, 
by  reason  of  their  utility,  at  a  lower  duty, 
the  subjects  of  the  other  sovereign  shall 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  such  diminu- 

^  tion,  in  order  that  no  foreign  nation  may 
enjoy  in  this  respect  any  preference  to 
their  disadvantage. — The  works  of  iron, 
steel,  copper,  and  brass  above-mentioned, 
are  not  to  be  understood  to  extend  to  bar 
iron  or  pig  iron,  or  in  general  to  any  kind 
sf  iron,  steel,  copper,  or  brass,  in  the 
Mate  of  the  raw  material. 
Art.  2.    Their  Majesties  having  also 

,  stipulated  m  the  6th  article,  «  That  for 
the  better  securing  the  due  collection  of 
die  duties  payable  ad  valorem^  which  are 
specified  in  the  tariff,  they  will  cdncert 
with  each  other  the  form  of  die  declarations 
to  be  made,  and  the  proper  means  of  pre- 

•  venting  fraud  with  respect  to  Che  real 
value  of  the  goods  i^na  merchandizes,''  > 

^  il  is  agsecd  that  each  declaratio»  shall  be 
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given  b  writing,  signed  by  the  mercl 
owner,  or.  factor,  who  answers  for 
merchandizes  at  their  entry ;  whidi^i 
ration  shall  contain  an  exact  list  of 
said  merchandizes,  and  of  their  packs 
of  the  marks,  numbers,  and  Cjrphers, 
of  the  contents  of  each  bale  or  case, 
shall  certify  that  they  are  of  the  ^ro 
produce,  or  manufiicture  of  the  kmg 
from  whence  they  are  imported,  and 
also  express  the  true  and  real  value  ol 
said  merchandizes,  in  order  that  the  d 
may  ba  paid  in  consequence  the 
That  the  officers  of  the  custom-h 
where  the  declaration  may  h%  made, 
be  at  liberty  to  make  such  examinatic 
they  shall  think  proper  of  the  said  i 
chandizes,  upon  their  beinff  landed, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  yenning  the  a 
aUeged  in  the  said  declaration,  that 
merchandizes  are  of  the  produce  of 
country  therein  mentioned,  and  thai 
statement  of  their  value  and  quantit 
exact,  but  also  for  that  of  prevenUn| 
dandestJtie  introduction  of  other  mere 
dizes  in  the  same  bales  or  cases :  prov 
nevertheless,  that  such  examinations  i 
be  made  with  every  possiUe  attentio 
the  convenience  of  the  traders,  and  tc 
preservation  of  the  said  merchandizes. 
In  case  the  officers  of  the  customs  sh 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  valuation  ma< 
the  merchandizes  in  the  said  dedara 
they  shall  be  at  liberty,  with  the  con 
of  the  principal  officer  of  the  custon 
the  port,  or  of  such  other  officer  as  i 
be  appointed  for  Uiat  purpose,  to  take 
said  merchandizes  according  to  the  vs 
tion  made  by  the  declaration,  allowio 
the  m^chant  or  owner  an  overplus  o 
per  cent,  and  refunding  to  him  the  di 
be  may  have  paid  for""  the  said  mere 
dizes.  In  which  case,  the  whole  am 
shalhbe  paid  without  delay,  by  the  cusi 
house  of  the  port,  if  the  value  of  the  ef 
in  question  shall  noteilceed  480  livres  T 
nols,  or  20/.  sterling :  and  within  fii 
days,  at  latest,  if  their  value  shall  ex 
that  sum. — And  if  doubts  should  happi 
arise,  either  respecting  the  value  of  the 
merchandizes,  or  the  country  of  which 
are  the  produce,  the  officers  of  the  cusi 
at  the  port  shaJl  come  to  a  determine 
thereupon,  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
no  greater  space  of  time  shall  be  empl< 
for  that  purpose,  in  any  case,  than  c 
days,  in  the  ports  where  the  officers 
have  the  principal  direction  of  the  cusi 
rebide,  and  fifteen  days  in  any  other 
whatsoever.^ 
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It  is  supposed  and  understood^  that  the 
merchandizes  admitted  by  the  present 
treaty  shall  be  respectively  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manuSu:ture  of  the  dominions 
of  the  two  sovereigns  in  Europe. 

To  oblige  the  traders  to  be  accurate  in 
Wte  declarations  required  by  the  present 
article,  as  also  to  prevent  any  doubt  that 
might  arise  on  that  part  of  the  tenth  arti- 
cle of  the  said  treaty,  which  provides,  that 
if  any  of  the  effects  are  omitted  in  the 
declaration  delivered  by  the  master  of  the 
sliip,  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  confisca- 
tion, unless  there  be  a  manifest  appearance 
of  fraud;  it  is  understood  that,  in  such 
case,  the  said  effects  shall  be  confiscajted, 
unless  satis&ctory ,  proof  be  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  that  there  was  not 
any  intention  of  fraud. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  calicoes,  manufactured  in  the 
East  Indies,  or  in  the  other  countries,  as 
if  they  had  been  manu&ctured  in  the 
respective  dominions  of  the  two  sovereigns 
in  Europe,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  calicoes 
manufactured  in  the  said  dominions  for 
exportation  ffom  one  country  to  the  other 
Tespectively,  shall  have  at  the  two  ends  of 
each  piece  a  particular  mark,  woven  in 
the  piece,  to  be  settled  in  concert  by  the 
two  governments,  of  which  mark  the  re- 
spective governments  shall  give  nine 
months  previous  notice  to  the  manufac- 
turers ;  and  the  said  mark  shall  be  altered 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  case  may  require. 
It  is  further  agreed,  that  until  the  said 
precaution  can  be  put  in  execution,  the 
iBaid  calicoes  mutually  exported,  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  officers 
vf  the  customs,  or  of  such  other  officer  as 
shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  de- 
claring that  they  were  fabricated  in  the 
country  from  whence  they  were  exported, 
and  also  that  they  are  furnished  with  the 
marks  already  prescribed  in  the  respective 
countries,  to  distinguish  such  calicoes 
from  those  which  come  from  other  countries. 
'  Art.  4.  In  settling  the  duties  upon 
cambrics  and  lawns,  it  is  understood  Uiat 
the  breadtb  should  not  exceed,  for  the 
cambric9y  seven-eighths  of  a  yard,  English 
measure  (about  three  quarters  of  an  ell  of 
France)  and  for  the  lawns,  one  yard  and 
a  quarter,  English  measure  (one  ell  of 
France)  and  if  any  shall  hereafler  be 
made  of  a  greater  breadth  than  what  is 
above-mentioned,  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Art.  5.    It  is  also  agreed,  that  the  sti- 
pulations in  the  18th  Article  o(the  Treaty 


Con'Oentidn  wM  France,  [27^ 

shall  not  be  construed  to  derogate  from 
the  privileges,  regulations,  and  usages 
alreaay  established  in  the  cities  or  ports 
of  the  respective  dominions  of  the  two 
Sovereigns:  and  further,  that  the  25th 
Article  of  the  said  Treaty  shall  be  con- 
strued to  relate  only  to  ships  suspected  of 
carrying,  in  time  of  war,  to  the  enemies 
of  either  of  the  hish  contracting  parties, 
any  prohibited  articles,  denominated  coa« 
traband;  and  the  said  Article  is  not  to 
hinder  the  examinations  of  (he  officers  of 
the  customs,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
illicit  trade  in  the  respective  dominions. 

Art.  6.  Their  Majesties  having  stipu- 
lated, by  the  43rd  Article  of  the  said 
Treaty,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
functions  of  the  consuls  should  be  deter-* 
mined,  *  and  that  a  Convention  relative 
tp  this  point  should  be  concluded  imme-* 
diately  after  the  signature  of  the  present 
Treaty,  of  which  it  should  be  deemed  to 
constitute  a  part,'  it  is  agreed  that  the 
said  ulterior  Convention  shall  be  settled 
within  the  space  of  two  months,  and  that» 
in  the  mean  time,  the  consuls-general^ 
consuls,'  and  vice-consuls,  shall  confomv 
to  the  usages  which  are  now  observed, 
relative  to  the  consulship,  in  the  respec- 
tive dominions  of  tlie  two  Sovereigns ;  and 
that  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges^ 
rights,  and  immunities  belonging  to  their 
office,  and  which  are  allowed  to  the  con- 
suls-general, consuls,  and  vice-consuls  of 
the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art  7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sub« 
jects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  prosecute 
their  debtors  in  France,  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  contracted  in  the  dominions  of, 
his  said  Majesty,  or  elsewhere,  in  Europe, 
and  there  to  bring  actions  against  them, 
in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
use  in  the  kmgdom :  provided  that  there 
shall  be  the  like  usage  in  favour  of  French 
subjects,  in  the  European  dominions  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Art  8.  The  Aiticles  of  the  present 
Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  one  month,  or 
sooner,  if  it  can  be  done,  after  the  ex- 
change of  signatures  between  the  pleni-». 
potentiaries. 

^  In  witness  whereof,  we  the  ministers 
plenipotentiary  have  sigi^ed  the  present 
Convention,  and  have  caused  the  seals  of 
our  arms  to  be  set  thereto.  Done  at  Ver^i^ 
saiiles,the  15th  of  January,  1787. 
W.  Edev,  (L.  S.) 

GrAVI^R  DJ3  VjBROKNNBSi  (If.  S.) 
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I>e6ate  in  the  Commdns  on  the  Articles 
(gainst  Mr.  Hastings — Oude  Charge.^ 
Feb.  1.  On  the  order  of  the  dav  being 
read,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider further  of  the  several  articles  of 
charge  agabst  Warren  Hastings,  esq., 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  said 
Committee,  and  Mr.  St.  Andrew  St. 
John  having  taken  his  seat  as  chairman, 
Kithaniel  Middleton,  esq.  was  called,  and 
underwent  an  examination  of  two  hours 
continuance  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  touchmg 
his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct 
towards  the  Segums  of  Oude;  after  which 
Mr.  Dundad  rose  to  put  a  few  questions 
to  the  witness,  in  onier  to  obtain  an  ex- 
^planation  of  certain  sentences  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Middleton,  from  Benares, 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  26th  of  Decern* 
her,  1781 ;  but  Mr.  Middleton  in  the 
course  of  bis  answers  declaring,  that  if  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  his, 
corresponaence  to  refresh  his  memory  he 
should  be  able  to  answer  with  ereater 
certainty,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw, 
and  a  conversation  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  a  proposition  madci  by  Mr. 
Dondas,  for  the  chairman  to  report  pro- 
gress, and  when  the  House  was  resumed, 
to  make  an  order  for  Mr.  Middleton's 
attendance  to-morrow,  by  which  time  he 
might  be  better  prepared  to  answer.  The 
proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  was  orderdl  to  attend  at  the  same 
time. 

Feb.  2.  The  House  having  again  re- 
solved itself  into  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Middleton  was  called  in,  and  underwent 
a  long  examination.  After  the  examina- 
tion had  proceeded  for  some  hours,  Mr. 
Pitt  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  evidence  to 
be  printed  soon  enough  for  the  conies  to 
be  distributed  in  time  on  Monday  tor  the 
members  to  have  them,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  masters  of  its  tendency, 
and  apply  it  to  the  charge,  if  the  charge 
were  tnat  day  debated.  He,  therefore, 
called  on  Mr.  Sheridan  to  say  whether  he 
woidd  bring  forward  the  charge  on  Mon- 
day under  such  circumstances,  or  defer 
it  to  a  period  a  little  more  distant.  Mr. 
Sheridati  agreed  to  postpone  his  mo- 
tion to  the  7th  instant.  The  committee 
then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey. 

Feb.  7.    The  House  having  resolved 
IVOL.  XXVI.] 


itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  chair,  on  the 
fourth  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  viz. 
the  resumption  of  the  Jaghires  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Oude, 

Mr.  Dempster  begged  leave,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  important  debate,  to  ac- 
quaint the  House,  that  sir  Elijah  Impey, 
having  fully  and  coolly  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  former 
evidence,  and  assisted  his  researches  by  ' 
the  most  accurate  examination  of  )iis  pa- 
pers, had  discovered,  that  the  answers 
which  he  gave  to  some  of  the  questions  put 
to  him,  during  the  course  of  a  precedmg 
evening,  were  less  explicit  and  decisive 
than  he  desired  to  make  them,  and  of 
course,  did  not  include  all  that  ought  tOi 
have  been  submitted  to  parliamentary 
consideration;  he  therefore  earnestly 
wished  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  set- 
ting his  evidence  to  rights ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  save  the  time  of  the 
committee,  he  bad  written  the  explanation 
which  he  was  desirous  of  giving  upon  that 
paper,  that  it  might  be  read  to  the  com* 
mittee.  Mr.  Dempster  then  read  the 
paper,  the  general  tendency  of  which  was 
to  authenticate  the  depositions  taken  by 
sir  £lijah  at  Lucknow,  by  declaring  that 
the  translator  had  been  sworn,  and  had 
deposed  that  the  translation  was  authentic 
and  correct. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  that  the  explanation 
did  not  strike  him  as  being,  in  all  respects, 
satisfoctory;  nor,  indeed,  could  he  dis- 
cover how  it  was  possible  to  put  the  House 
into  a  properly  formal  possession  of  the 
paper  which  had  been  just  read,  unless  sir 
Elijah  were  called  to  the  bar  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  undergoing  another  examination. 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  a  vivd  vocS 
statement  was  indispensably  requisite. 
The  delivery  of  this  would  surely  consume 
but  little  time  ;  and,  therefore,  why  might 
not  the  evidence  be  called  immediately  ? 
[Sir  Elijah  was  inquired  for,  but  could 
not  be  found.] 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  rose,  and,  during  the 
space  of  five  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
commanded  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  House,  by  an  oration  of  almost  un- 
exampled excellence,  uniting  the  most 
convincing  closeness  and  accuracy  of  ar- 
gument, with  the  most  luminous  precisioa 
and  perspicuity  of  language ;  and  alter- 
nately giving  force  and  energy  to  truth 
by  solid  and  substantial  reasoning,  and 
enlightening  the  most  extensive  and  Ia- 
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slighteBt  impression  upon  the  vast  and 
strong  body  of  proof  which  he  should  now 
bring  forward  against  Warren  Hastings. 
Yet,  if  any  motive  could  have  so  far  ope- 
rated upon  him,  ad  to  make  him  indus- 
triously seek  for  renewed  opportunities  of 
guestioning  sir  Elijah,  it  would  result  from 
is  fresh  and  indignant  recollection  of  the 
low  and  artful  stratac^em  of  delivering  to 
the  members,  and  others,  in  this  last  pe- 
riod of  parliamentary  inquiry,  printed 
hand-bills  of  defence,  the  contents  of 
which  bespoke  a  presumptuous  and  empty 
boast  of  completely  refuting  all  which,  at 
•ny  time,  had,  or  even  could  be  advanced 
against  Mr.  KtastingSi  on  the  subject  of 


the  fourth  article  in  the- general- chargt  of 
a  right  hon.  member  (Mr*  Burke).    Bu( 
even  this  was  far  beneath  his  notice.     The 
rectitude  and  the  strength  of  his  caus^ 
were  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  such  pitifu| 
expedients;  nor  should  he  lyaste  a  me* 
ment  in  counteracting  measures,  whicb^ 
though    insidious,    were    proportionately 
frivolous  and  unavailing.     X^or  would  b^ 
take  up  the  tim^  of  the  committee  with 
any  general  arguments  to  prove,  thi^t  the 
subject  of  the  charge  which  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  brin^  forward,  wa9  of  great  i9onien( 
and  magnitude.      The    attention  ^yhicb 
Parliament  had  paid  to  the  affiiirs  of  India^ 
for  many  sessions  past,  the  voluminoi|# 
productions  of  their  committees  on  that 
subject,  the  various  nroceedings  in  that 
House  rejecting  it,  tneir  own  strong  an4 
pointed  resolutions,  the  repeated  recoip- 
mendation  of  his  Majesty,  and  their  reite- 
rated assurances  of  paying  due  regarc(  to 
those  recommendationsi  as  well  as  various 
acts  of  the  legblature,  were  all  of  th^u^ 
undeniable  proofs  of  the   moment   ai)4 
magnitude  of  the  consideration^  and  m^ 
controvertibly  established  this  plain,  broad 
&ct,   that  Parliament   directly  adf^o^r 
ledged  that  the  British  name  and  cmurac- 
ter  had  been  dishonoured  and  rendered 
detested  throughout  Indil^  by  the  m^ 
versation  and  crimes  of  the  principal  ser- 
vant of  the  East  India  Company.    That 
&ct  having  been  established  bevopd  all 
question  by  themselves,  and  by  their  own 
acts,  there  needed  no  argument,  on  his 
part,  to  induce  the  committee  to  see  the 
importance  of  the  subject  al^out  to  be  dis- 
cussed upon  that  day,  in  a  more  striking 
point  of  view  than  tney  themselves  had 
held  it  up  to  public  ob3^rvation^    There 
were,  he  icneW)  persons  without  dpofs  w^^ 
affected  to  ridicule  t^e  idea  of  prosecuting 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  who  not  inconsistently 
redoubled  their  exertions,  in  proportiojn 
as  the  prosecution  became  more  seciousy 
to  increase  their  sarcasms  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  by  asserting  that  Parliament  might 
be  more  usefully  employed.;   that  there 
were  matters  of  >more  immediate  moment 
to  engage  their  attention;  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  had  just  been 
concluded,  and  that  it  was  an  object  of  a 
vast  and  comprehensive  nature,  and^  pf 
itself  sufficient  to  engross  their  attention. 
To  all  this  he  would  oppose  these  ques^ 
tions.     Was  Parliament  mis^nding  its 
time,  by  inquiring  into  the  oppressions 
practised  on  millions  of  unfortunate  per- 
sons in  Indiai  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
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the  daring  delinquent,  who  had  been 
gcdlty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  enor- 
mous tj^-amiy  and  rapacious  peculation, 
to  exemplary  and  condign  punishment? 
Was  it  a  misuse  of  their  fbnctions  to  be 
dSigent  in  atteinptinj?,  by  the  most  eifec- 
toal  means,  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  affixed 
to  the  British  name  in  India,  and  to 
rescue  the  national  character  from  lasting 
mfanaj  ?  Surely  no  man  who  felt  either 
for  the  one  or  the  other  would  think  a 
business  of  greater  moment  or  magnitude 
Coidd  occupy  his  attention,  or  that  the 
House  could  with  too  much  steadiness, 
too  ardent  a  zeal,  or  too  industrious  a 
perseverance,  pursue  its  object.  Their 
conduct  in  this  respect,  during  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year,  had  done  them  im- 
mortal honour,  and  proved  to  all  the 
frorld,  that  however  aegenerat^  an  ex- 
ample of  Engli:$hmen  some  of  the  British 
subjects  had  exhibited  in  India,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  collectively,  speaking  and 
acting  by  their  representatives^  felt,  as 
men  should  feel  on  such  an  occasion,  that 
they  were  anxious  to  do  justice,  by  re- 
dressing injuries,  and  punishing  offcfnders, 
however  high  their  rank,  however  elevated 
flieir  station. 

Their  indefatigable  exertions  in  com- 
mittees appointed  to  inquire  concerning 
the  ai&irs  of  India,  their  numerous,  elabo- 
rate, and  clear  reports,  their  long  and  in- 
terei^ng  debates,  their  solemn  addresses 
to  the  throne,  their  rigorous  legislative 
acts,  their  marked  detestation  of  that  novel 
ind  base  sophism  in  the  principles  of  judi- 
cial inquiry,  (constantly  the  language  of 
Ae  governor-general's  serviledependents!) 
that  crimes  might  be  compounded,  that 
the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  ba- 
lanced by  his  successes,  that  fortunate 
^ents  were  a  full  and  complete  set-off 
i^ainst  a  ^tem  of  oppression,  corruption, 
breach  of  faith,  peculation^  and  treacnery ; 
and  finally*  their  solemn  and  aweful  judg- 
ment that,  in  the  case  of  Benares,  IMu*. 
Hajstings's  conduct  was  a  proper  object  of 
l^irliamentary  impeachment,  had  covered 
them  with  applau»:e,  and  broudit  them 
forward  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  as  the 
objects  of  perpetual  admiration.  Not  less 
unquestionably  just  than  highly  virtuous 
was  the  assertion  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  that  there  were  acts  which  no 
political  necessity  could  warrant,  and  that 
amidst  flagrancies  of  such  an  inexpiable 
description,  was  the  treatment  of  Cheit 
Shig.  To  use  the  well-founded  and  em- 
phfetic  language  of  a  right  hon,  gentleman 


(  Mr.  Pitt^  the  committee  had  discovered 
in  the  aaministration  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
proceedings  of  strong  injustice,  of  finding 
oppression  and  unprovoked  severity.  In^ 
this  decision  the  committee  had  also  vin- 
dicated the  character  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  (Mr.  Burke)  fcom  the  slanderous 
tongue  of  ignorance  and  perversion.  They 
had,  by  their  vote  on  tnat  question,  de- 
clared, that  the  man  who  brought  th^ 
charges  was  no  false  accuser ;  that  he  wa)s 
not  moved  by  envy,  by  malice,  nor  by  any 
unworthy  motives  to  blacken  a  spotless 
name ;  but  that  he  was  the  ihdefatigabTe. 
persevering,  and,  at  lengtTi,  successful 
champion  of  oppressed  multitudes,  against 
their  tyrannical  oppressor.  With  sound 
justice,  with  manly  firmness,  with  unshakeit 
mtegrity,  had  his  risht  hon.  friend  upoH 
all  occasions  resisted  the  timid  policy  of 
mere  remedial  acts— even  the  high  opinioii 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  successor,  even  the  ad- 
mittefd  worth  of  lord  Comwallis's  character, 
had  been  deemed  by  his  right  hon.  friend^ 
an  inadequate  atonement  to  India  for  the 
injuries  so  heavily  inflicted  on  that  devoted 
country.  Animated  with  the  same  zeal^ 
the  committee  had,  by  that  memorable 
vote,  given  a  solemn  pledge  of  their  far- 
ther intentions.  They  had  audibly  said 
to  India :  "  You  shtdl  no  longef  be  seduced 
into  temporary  acquiescence,  by  sending 
out  a  titled  governor,  or  a  set  of  vapouring 
resolutions :  it  is  not  with  stars,  and  rib- 
bands, and  all  the  badges  of  regal  favour^ 
that  we  atone  to  you  for  past  delinquen- 
des.  No :  you  shall  have  the  solid  conso-^ 
lation  of  seeing  an  end  to  your  grievances, 
by  an  example  of  punishment  for  those 
tnat  have  already ,  taken  place.**  The 
House  had  set  up  a  beacon^  which,  while 
it  served  to  guide  their  own  way,  would 
also  make  their  motions  more  conspicuous 
to  the  worid  which  surrounded  and  beheld 
them.  He  had  no  doubt  but  in  their 
manly  determination,  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  business  with  die  same  steadi- 
ness which  gave  such  sterling  brilliancv  of 
character  to  their  outset,  they  might  cnal- 
lenge  the  world,  to  observe  and  judge  of 
them  by  the  result. 

Impossible  was  it  for  such  men  to  be* 
come  improperly  influenced  by  a  paper, 
bearing  the  signature  of  **  Warren  Hast- 
ings," and  put  not  many  minutes  before 
into  their  hands,  as  well  as  his  own,  on 
their  entrance  into  the  House.  This  in- 
sidious paper  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
consider  as  a  second  defence,  and  a  second 
answer  to  the  charge  he  was  about  to 
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bring  forward ;  a  charge  replete  with  proof 
of  criminality  of  the  blackest  die^  of  ty- 
ranny the  most  vile  and  premeditated,  of 
corruption  the  roost  open  and  shameless, 
of'  oppression  the  most  severe  and  grind- 
ing, of  cruelty  the  moat  unmanly  and  un- 
paralleled. But  he  was  far  from  meaning 
to  rest  the  charge  on  assertion,  or  on  any 
warm  expressions  which  the  impulse  of 
wounded  feelings  might  produce.  He 
would  establish  every  part  of  the  charge, 
|)y  the  most  unanswerable  proof,  and  the 
.most  unquestionable  evidence;  and  the 
witness  he  would  bring  forth  to  support 
every  fact  he  would  state,  should  be,  for 
the  most  part,  one  whom  no  man  would 
venture  to  contradict,  Warren  Hastings 
himself:  yet,  this  cliaracter  had  friends, 
nor  were  they  blamable.  They  might 
believe  him  guiltless  because  he  asserted 
his  integrity.  Even  the  partial  warmth 
of  friencfehip,  and  the  emotions  of  a  good, 
admiring,  and  unsuspecting  heart,  might 
not  only  carry  them  to  such,  lengths,  but 
Incite  them  to  rise  with  an  intrepid  con- 
fidence in  his  vindication.  Again  would 
he  repeat  that  the  vote  of  the  last  session, 
wherein  the  conduct  of  this  pillar  of  India, 
this  comer  stone  of  our  strength  in  the 
jBast,  this  talisman  of  the  British  territories 
in  Asia,  was  censured,  did  the  greatest 
honour  to  this  House,  as  it  must  be  the 
forerunner  of  speedy  justice  on  that  cha- 
racter, which  was  said  to  be  above  censure, 
and  whose  conduct  we  were  given  to  un- 
derstand was  not  within  the  reach  even  of 
susoicion ;  but  whose  deeds  were  indeed 
such  as  no  difficulties,  no  necessity  could 
justify ;  for  where  is  the  situation,  however 
elated,  and  in  tl|^  elevation  however  em- 
barrassed, that  can  authorize  the  wilful 
commission  of  oppression  and  rapacity  ? 
If,  at  any  period,  a  point  arose,  on  which 
inquiry  had  been  full,  deliberate,  and  dis-^ 
passionate,  it  was  the  present.  There 
^ere  questipns  on  which  party  conviction 
was  supposed  to  he  a  matter  of  eaisy  ac- 
quisition, and  if  this  inquiry  were  to  be 
considered  merely  a3  a  n^atter  of  party, 
he  should  regard  it  as  very  tijQing  indeed ; 
but  he  professed  to  God,  that  hp  felt  in 
his  own  bosom  the  strongest  personal  con- 
Viction,  and  he  was  sensible  that  many 
other  gentlemen  did  the  same.  |t  was  on 
^hat  conviction  that  he  beh'eved  the  con- 
duct of  Mr,  If  astings,  in  regard  tp  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Begums,  com- 
prehended every  species  of  human  offence. 
He  had  proved  himself  ffuilty  of  rapacity 
at  once  violent  and  ins^iaple-^of  treachery 


cool  and  premeditdted^of  oppression  use- 
less  and  unprovoked-- of  breach  of  faith 
unwarrantable  and  base — of  cruelty  un- 
manly and  unmerciful— These  were  the 
crimes  of  which,  in  his  soul  and  conscience, 
he  arraigned  Warren  Hastings,  and  of 
which  he  had  the  confidence  to  say  be 
should  convict  him.  A&  there  were  gen- 
tleme;i  ready  to  stand  up  his  advocates, 
he  challenged  them  to  watch  if  he  ad- 
vanced one  inch  of  assertion  for  which  he 
had  not  solid  ground ;  for  he  trusted  no- 
thing to  declamation.  He  desired  credit 
for  no  fact  which  he  did  not  prove,  and 
which  he  did  not  indeed  demonstrate 
beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation.  He 
should  not  desert  the  clear  and  invincible 
ground  of  truth,  throughout  any  one  par- 
ticle of  his  allegations  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, who  uniformly  aimed  to  govern  India 
by  his  own  arbitrary  power,  covering  with 
misery  upon  misery  a  wretched  people,' 
whom  Providence  had  subjected  tp  the 
dominion  of  this  country;  while  in  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  one  single 
circumstance  grounded  upon  truth  was 
stated.  He  would  repeat  the  words,  and 
gentlemen  ipight  take  them  down.  The 
attempt  at  vindication  was  fdse  through* 
out. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  pursuing  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Hastings's  defence,  observed 
that  there  could  not  exist  a  single  plea 
for  maintaining  that  that  defence  against 
the  particular  charge  now  before  the  com- 
mittee was  hasty :  Mr.  Hastings  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  make  it  up;  and  the 
conunittee  saw  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  go 
back  as  far  as  the  year  1775,  for  pretended 
ground  of  justification  from  the  chiM^ge  of 
violence  and  rapacity.  Mr.  Sheridan 
here  read  a  variety  of  extracts  from  the 
defence,  which  stated  the  various  steps 
taken  by  Mr.  Bristow  in  1775  and  1776, 
to  procure  fro^  the  Begums  aid  to  the 
nabob.  Not  one  of  these  facts,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  were  true.  Groundless, 
nugatory,  and  insulting  were  the  affirma- 
tions of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  seizure  of 
treasures  from  the  Begums,  and  the  ex- 
position of  their  pilfer^  ^ods  to  public 
auction  (upparalleled  acts  of  open  injus- 
tice, oppression,  and  inhumanity!)  were 
in  any  degree  to  be  defended  by  those 
encroachments  on  their  property,  which 
had  taken  place  previous  to  his  adminis- 
tration, or  by  those  sales  which  they  them- 
selves had  solicited  as  a  &vourable  mod^ 
of  supplying  a  part  of  their  aid  to  the 
nabob.    Th^  relation  of  a  |eri^  of  plaio^ 
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ipdiBpotafale  facts  would  irrecoverably 
ovsrthrow  a  subterfuge  so  pitiful^  a  dis- 
tioctioo  so  ridiculous.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  at  that  period,  the  Begums  did 
not  merely  desire,  but  they  roost  express!  v 
stipulated,  that  of  the  thirty  lacks  promised, 
eleven  should  be  paid  in  sundry  articles 
of  manufacture.  Was  it  not  obvious, 
therdbre,  that  the  sale  of  goods,  in  the 
first  case,  far  from  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  an  act  of  plunder,  became  an  extension 
of  relief,  of  indulgence,  and  of  accom- 
modation ?  But  however,  he  would  not 
lie  content,  like  Mr.  Hastings,  with  barely 
making  assertions,  or  when  made  against 
his  statement,  with  barely  denying  uiem ; 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  he  objected  to 
a  single  statement,  he  would  bring  his 
refutation,  and  almost  in  every  instance 
Mr«  Hastings  himself  should  be  his  wit- 
ness. By  ue  passages  which  he  should 
beg  leave  to  read,  Mr.  Hastings  wished  to 
insinuate,  that  a  claim  was  set  up,  in 
1775,  to  the  treasure  of  the  Begums,  as 
beloDffing  of  right  to  the  Nabob.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  from  a  variety  of  documents, 
diiefl^  fVom  the  minutes  of  the  supreme 
connci],  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  been 
the  president,  explained  the  true  state  of 
fbat  question.  Treasure,  which  was  the 
source  of  all  cruelties,  was  the  original 
pretence  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  made 
to  the  Company  for  the  proceeding,  and 
through  the  whole  of  his  conduct  he  had 
alledged  the  principles  of  Mahomedanism 
in '  mitigation  of  the  severities  he  had 
sanctioned ;  as  if  he  meant  to  insinuate 
that  there  was  something  in  Midio- 
medanisna  which  rendered  it  impious  in  a 
son  not  to  plunder  his  mother.  But  to 
shew  how  the  case  precisely  stood,  when 
Mr.  Hastings  began  the  attacks,  Mr.  She- 
ridan read  the  minutes  of  general  Clave- 
ring,  colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis, 
who  severally  spoke  of  a  claim  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Nabob  on  the  Bhow 
Begum,  in  1775,  amounting  to  2|  lacki : 
the  opinion  contained  in  those  minutes, 
was,  that  women  were,  on  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  entitled  by  the  Midio- 
medan  law  only  to  the  property  within 
the  zenana  where  they  lived.  This  opinion 
was  decisive ;  Mr.  Bristow  used  no  threats ; 
no  military  execution  or  rigour  was  even 
menaced ;  the  Begums  complied  with  the 
requisition  then  made,  and  the  disputed 
property  then  claimed  was'  given  up. 
Afier  Uiis,  the  farther  treasure,  namely 
that  which  was  within  the  zenana,  was 
confessedly  her  own :  no  firesh  right  was 


set  up;  no  pretence  was  made  of  any 
kind  to  the  residue  ;  nay  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  nabob,  and  ratified  by  the 
resident,  Mr.  Bristow,  that,  on  her  paying 
30  lacks,  she  should  be  freed  from  all 
farther  application,  and  the  Company 
we/e  bound  by  Mr.  Bristow  to  guaranty 
this  treaty.  Here,  then,  was  £e  issue. 
After  this  treaty  thus  ratified,  could  there 
be  an  argument  as  to  the  right  of  the 
treasure  of  the  Beeiuns?  An()  if  the. 
Mahomedan  Iaw  had  ever  given  a  right, 
was  not  that  right  then  concluded  ?  To 
prove,  however,  the  reliance  which  the 
princesses  of  Oude  had  entertained  even 
m  1775,  of  receiving  protection  and  sup- 
port from  the  British  government;  an 
expectation  so  fatally  disappointed  in  lat- 
ter times,  Mr.  Sheridan  read  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  the  Begum,  the  mother 
of  the  Nabob*  to  Mr.  Hastings,  received 
at  C^cutta,  Dec.  22,  1775,'  wherein  she 
says,  **  If  it  is  your  pleasure  that  the  mo- 
ther of  the  late  Nabob,  myself,  and  his 
other  women,  and  infant  children,  should 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  dishonour  and 
distress,  we  must  submit ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  call  to  mind  the  friendship 
of  the  late  blessed  Nabob,  you  will  exert 
yourself  effectually,  in  favour  of  us,  who 
are  helpless.^'  And  again,  *<  if  you  do 
do  not  approve  of  my  remaining  at  Fyza- 
bad,  send  a  person  here  in  your  name, 
to  remove  the  mother  of  the  fate  Nabob, 
myself,  and  about  2,000  other  women 
and  children,  that  we  may  reside  with 
honour  and  reputation  in  some  other 
place." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  regular  progression 
of  evidence,  proceeded  to  state  the  suc- 
cessive periods,  and  finally  to  bring  down 
the  immediate  subject  in  question  to  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  embraced  the 
project  of  plundering  the  Begums ;  and, 
to  justify  which,  he  had  exhibited  in  his 
defence  four  charges  against  them,  as  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  his  own  conduct : 
1.  That  they  had  given  disturbance  at  all 
times  to  the  government  of  the  Nabob, 
and  that  they  had  long  manifested  a  spirit 
hostile  to  his  and  to  the  English  govern- 
ment: 2.  That  they  excited  the  Zemin- 
dars to  revolt,  at  the  timp  of  the  insur- 
rection at  Benares,  and  of  the  resumption 
of  the  Jaghires  :  3.  That  they  resisted 
by  armed  force  the  resumption  of  their 
own  Jaghires :  and,  4.  That  they  excited, 
and  were  accessary  to  the  insurrection  at 
Benares.  To  each  of  these  charges,  Mr, 
Sheridan  gave  distinct  and  separatt^  an? 
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swera.  First,  on  the  subfect  of  th^  im- 
j>uted  disturbapcea  which  they  were  falsely 
said  to  have  occBBioned,  he  could  prodded 
a  variety  of  extracts,  many  of  them  written 
by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  to  prove  that 
on  the  contrary  they  had  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  friend- 
ship for  the  English,  ana  the  various 
good  offices  which  they  had  rendered  the 
governraeot.  Mr.  Hastings  left  Calcutta 
in  17B1,  and  proceeded  to  Lacknow,  as 
he  said  hfmselt,  with  two  great  objectt  in 
his  mind;  namely,  Benares  and  Oude. 
What  was  the  nature  of  these  boasted  re- 
sources? That  he  should  plunder  one, 
or  both:  the  equitable  alternative  of  a 
highwayman,  who  in  going  forth  in  ^e' 
evening,  hesitates  which  of  his  resourcet 
to  prefer,  Bagshot,  or  Hownskiw,  In 
such  a  state  ot  generous  irresolution,  did 
Mr.  Hastings  proceed  to  Bemrret  and 
Oude.  At  Benares  he  failed,  tn  hit 
pecuniary  object.  Then,  and  not  tiU 
then — not  on  account  of  any  ancient  en« 
ihities  shown  by  the  Begums — not  in  re« 
hutment  for  any  old  disturbances,  but 
because  he  had  failed  in  one  place,  and 
bad  but  two  in  his  prospect,  did  he  con^^ 
ceive  the  base  expedient  of  plundering 
these  aged  women.  He  had  no  pretence 
—he  had  no  excuse — he  had  nothing  but 
(he  arrogant  and  obstinate  determination 
to  govern  India  by  his  own  cottupt  will 
to  plead  fbr  his  conduct.  Inflamed  by 
disappointment  in  his  first  project,  he 
hastened  to  the  fbrtrescr  of  Chunar,  to 
meditate  the  more  atrocious  design  of  in- 
stigating a  son  against  his  mother,  of  sacri- 
ficmg  remale  dignity  aCnd  distress  to  par- 
riciik  and  plunder.  At  Chunar  was  that 
infamous  treaty  concerted  with  the  Nabob 
Viziet,  to  desiioil  the  princesses  of  Oude 
6f  their  hereditary  possessions.  Therl^  it 
was  that  Mr.  HastinffS  had  stipulated  with 
one,  whom  he  called  an  independent 
prince,  '^  that  as  great  distress  has  ariseri 
%o  the  Nabob's  government  from  the  mili^ 
tary  power  and  dominion  atssnmed  by  the 
Jighiredars,  he  be  permitted  to  resume 
such  as  he  may  find  necessary ;  with  a 
reserve,  that  all  such,  for  the  amount  of 
whose  Jaghires  the  Company  are  guaran- 
tees, shall,  in  case  of  the  resumptions  of 
iheir  lands,  be  paid  the  amount  of  their 
net  collections,  through  the  resident,  in 
ready -tnoney:  and  that  no  English  resi- 
dent be  appointed  to  Furruckabad." 

No  sooner  was  this  foundation  of  ini- 
quity thus  instantly  established,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  pledged  iaith  and  solemn  gna* 


[Sd4 

rantee  of  the  British  government ;  no 
sooner  had  Mr.  Hastings  determined  to 
inv^e  ihe  substance  of  justice,  than  he 
resolved  to  avail  htmsea  of  her  judichil 
forms ;  and  accordingly  dispatched  a 
messenger  for  the  Chief  Justice  of  India, 
to  assist  him  in  perpetrating  tbe  violations 
he  had  prcnected.  Sir  Elijm  Impey  bein^ 
arrived,  Mr.  Hastings,  with  much  art, 
proposed  a  question  S  opinion,  involving^ 
an  unsubstantiated  &ct,  in  order  to  obtain 
even  a  surreptitious  approbation  of  the 
measure  he  had  predetermined  to  adopt. 
<*  The  Begums  being  In  actual  rebellion, 
might  not  ihe  Nabob  confiscate  their  pro- 
perty ?"  "  Most  undoubtedly,"  wa* 
Che  ready  answer  of  the  fi-iendly  judge. 
Not  a  syllable  of  inquiry  intervened,  as  to 
ihe  existence  of  the  imputed  rebellion, 
Aor  a  nioment's  pause  as  to  the  ill  pur-* 
poses  to  which  the  decinon  of  a  Chief 
Justice  might  be  perverted.  It  was  not 
the  office  of  a  fdend  to  lAix  the  grave 
cstution  and  cold  circumspection  of  a  judge, 
w'ltb  an  opinion  taken  in  such  circum- 
stances: and  sir  Elijah  had  previously' 
declared,  that  he  gave  his  advice  not  as  s^ 
judgb,  but  as  ff  friend ;  ff  character  he^ 
equally  preferred,  in  the  strange  office^ 
whidi  he  undl3rtot)k  of  collecting  defen- 
sive atfHdavits  on  the  ffubject  of  Benares. 
Mr.  Sheridan  said,  it  Was  curious  to  re- 
flect OH  the  whole'  of  sfir  Elijah's  circuit 
at  that  perilous  time.  Sir  Elijah  had 
stated  hi^  desire  of  relaxing  from  the' 
fatigues  of  office,  and  unbending  his  mind 
in  a  party  of^  health  and  pleasure:  yet 
wisely  appfehending  that  very  sudden  re- 
laxation might  defeat  its  object,  he  had 
contrived  to  mix  some  objects  of  business, 
to  be  interspersed  With  his  amusements. 
He  had,  therefore,  in  his  little  airing  of 
900  miles,  great  part  of  which  he  went 
post;  escort^  by  an  army,  selected  those 
very  situations  where  insurrection  sub- 
sisted, and  rd>ellion  was  threatened ;  and 
had  not  only  delivered  his  deep  and  curious 
researches  into  the  lawis  and  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  of  treaties,  in  the  capacity  of 
the  Orieintial  Grotius,  whom  Warren 
Hastings  was  t6  study;  but  likewise  in  the 
humbler  and  more  practical  situation  of  a 
coHetor  of  ear  oa*^<?  evidence:  in  the  for- 
mer quality,  his  opinion  was  the  prema- 
ture sanction  for  plundering^  the  Begums ; 
in  the  latter  character,  he  became  the 
posthumous  supporter  of  the  expulsiod 
and  pfilage  of  the  rajah'  Cheft  Sbg.  Act- 
ing on  an  unproved  fact,  on  a  position'  as 
ideal  aa  a*  d^uur  of  tht  dake  of  Rich- 
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mond^s  Cibrication,  he  had  not  hesiuied, 
io  the  first  instance,  to  lend  his  authority 
as  a  licence  for  unliinited  ^rsecution.  In 
the  latter,  he  did  not  disdain  to  scud  about 
India,  like  an  itmerant  informer*  with  a 
pedlar's  pack  of  garbled  evidence  and 
surreptitious  affidavits.  What  pure  friend- 
shio*  what  a  voucher  of  unequivocal  at- 
tacmnent  from  a  British  judge  to  such  a 
character  as  Warren  Hastinas !  With  a 
geaerouB  oblivion  of  duty  and  of  honour ; 
with  a  proud  sense  of  liavin^  authorized 
all  future  rapacity,  and  sanctioned  all  p^t 
oppression,  this  friendly  judge  proceeded 
00  his  circuit  of  healdi  and  ease;  an4 
vhile  the  governor-general,  sanctioned  by 
this  solemn  opinion,  issued  his  qrders  U> 
plunder  the  Begums  of  their  trea&ure,  sir 
Elijah  pu]r8ued  his  progresp^  an4  passing 
through  a  wide  region  of  distress  and  mi* 
aery,  explored  a  country  that  nresep^d  a 
speaking  pictureofbungerandotpak^ess, 
in  quest  of  objects  best  suited  to  his  feel* 
ings,  m  anxious  search  of  cirff^ties  moct 
kinc)red  to  b^  invalid  iqfiaginaliop.  Thu«» 
while  the  executive  power  in  Indi^  was 
perverted  to  tbe  most  disgraceful  inhu* 
maojtiea,  the  judicial  autl^rity  also  be* 
came  iti  dose  afid  cofiftdent^l  associate ; 
at  the  same  moment  thai  the  sword  of 
government  wa9  turned  to  an  assassin's 
dagger,  the  pure  ermiipie  of  justice  was 
stained  ana  soiled  with  the  basest  wA 
meaaest  contamination. 

IJndcx  such  circumstances  did  Mr. 
Hastings  complete  the  treaty  of  Chu^ar : 
a  treaty  which  might  chalk^e  vM  the 
treaties  that  ever  si^sisted,  for  containing 
in  the  sandiest  compass  the  most  exten- 
sive treachery.  Mr.  Hastings  did  uo> 
conclude  that  treaty,  till  he  bad  received 
from  the  nabob  a  present,,  or  rather  a 
bribe,  of  100,000^.  The  circumstances  of 
this  present  were  as  extraordinary  as  the 
thing  its^  Four  months  afiterwardsi  and 
not  till  then,  Mr.  Hastings  communicated 
the  mi|tter  ^  the  Company:  unfortu- 
nately for  himself  however,  this  tardy 
ditdoaare  was  conveyed  in  words  which 
betray  his  original  meaning ;  for,  with  no 
common  incaution,  he  admits  the  present 
'*  was  of  a  magnitude  not  to  be  concealed.'* 
Mr.  Sheridan  stated  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  bribe,  aud  averred  that  the  whole 
had  its  rise  in  a  principle  of  rank  cor- 
niption.  For  what  was  the  consideration 
for  this  extraordinary  bribe?  No  less 
than  the  withdrawing  from  Oude  not  only 
all  the  English  gentlemen  in  official  situa- 
tions, but  the  whole  of  the  English  army ; 


and  that,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  himself  had  stated  the  whole  country 
of  Oude  to  be  in  open  revolt  and  rebel- 
lion. Other  very  strange  articles  were 
contained  in  the  same  treaty,  which  no- 
thing but  this  infan»ous  bribe  could  have 
occasioned,  together  with  the  reserve 
which  he  had  in  his  own  mind  of 
treachery  to  the  nabob ;  for  the  only  part 
of  the  treaty  which  he  ever  attempted  to 
carry  into  execution  was  tp  withdraw  the 
English  gentlemen  from  Oude.  The 
Nabob,  indeed,  considered  this  as  essen- 
tial to  his  deliverance,  and  his  observation 
on  tbe  circumstance  was  curious;  **  for 
thoMgh  major  Palmer,"  said  he,  <<  has  not 
yet  asked  any  thing,  I  observe  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Engli£eentlemen  constantly 
to  ask  for  something  nrom  me  before  they 
go."  This  imputation  on  the  English 
Mr.  Hastings  was  most  ready  to  counter 
nance  as  a  skreen  for  his  own  abandoned 
profligacy;  and  therefore,  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  pocketed  the  extorted 
spoils  of  the  Nabobi  wjth  his  usual  grave 
hypocrisy  and  cant,  <*  (jo**  he  said  to  the 
English  gentlemen,  **  go,  you  oppressive 
rascals,  go  from  this  worthy  unhappy  roan 
whom  you  have  plundered,  and  leave  hixa 
to  my  protection.  Vou  have  robbed  him ; 
you  have  plundered  him;  you  have  Uken 
advantage  of  his  accumulated  distresses ; 
but,  please  God,  be  shall  in  future  be  at 
rest,  for  I  have  promised  him  he  shall 
never  see  the  Me  of  au  Englishman 
agjain."  This,  however*  was  the  only 
part  of  the  treaty  which  he  even  affected 
to  fulfil ;  and,  ip  aU  its  other  parts,  we 
learn  from  himself,  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  made  it,  he  intended  to  deceive 
the  nabob;  and  accordingly  he  advised 
general  instead  of  partial  resumption^  for 
the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the  first 
views  of  the  Nabob ;  and,  instead  of 
giving  instant  and  unqualified  assent  ta 
all  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  perpetu- 
a})y  qualified,  explained,  and  varied  them 
with  new  diminutions  and  reservations. 
Mr.  Sheridan  called  upon  gentlemen  to 
say,  if  there  was  any  theory  in  Machiavel, 
any  treachery  upon  record,  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  any  cold  Italian  fraud  which 
could  in  any  degree  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  disgusting  hypocrisy,  and  un- 
equalled baseness  which  Mr,  Hastinffs  had 
shewn  on  that  occasion.  ^ 

Afrer  having  stated  this  complicated  in- 
famy in  terms  of  the  severest  reprehension,, 
Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
he  recollected  to  have  het^rd  it  advanced, 
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by  some  of  those  admirers  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  were  not  so  implicit  as  to  give  uo^ 
qualified  applause  to  nis  crimes*  that  they 
found  an  apology  for  the  atrocity  of  them 
in  the  greatness  of  his  mind.  To  estimate 
the  solidity  of  such  a  defence^  it  would 
be  sufficient  merely  to  consider  in  what 
consisted  this  prepossessing  distinction^ 
this  captivating  characteristic  of  greatness 
of  mind.  Is  it  not  solely  to  be  traced  in 
grbat  at^tions  directed  to  great  ends  ?  In 
them,  and  them  alone,  we  are  to  search 

'  for  true  magnanimity :  to  them  only  can 
we  justly  affix  the  splendid  title  and  ho- 
nours'of  real  greatness.  There  was,  in- 
deed, another  species  of  greatness,  which 
displayed  itself  m  boldly  conceiving  a  bad 
measure,  and  undauntedly  'pursuing  it  to 
its  accomplishment.  But  had  Mr.  Hast- 
ings the  merit  of  exhibiting  either  of  these 
descriptions  of  greatness  \  even  of  the  latter  ? 
tie  saw  nothing  great,  nothing  magnani- 
mous, nothing  open,  nothing  direct  in  his 
measures,  or  in  his  mind.  On  the. contrary, 
he  had  too  ofleu  pursued  the  worst  ob- 
jects by  the  worst  means.  His  course 
was  an  eternal  deviation  from  rectitude. 
He  either  tyrannized  or  deceived ;  and 
'  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a  Scapin. 
As  well  might  the  writhing  obliquity  of 
the  serpent  be  compared  to  the  swift  di- 
rectness of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of 
Mr.  Hastings^s  ambition  to  tlie  simple 
steadiness  of  genuine  magnanimity.  In 
his  mind  all  was  shuffling,  ambiguous, 
dark,  insidious,  and  little:  nothing  simple, 
nothing  unmixed:  all-aSected  plainness, 
and  actual  dissimulation.  A  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  contradictory  qualities; 
with  nothing  great  but  his  crimes,  and 
^ven  those  contrasted  by  the  littleness  of 
his  motive,  which  at  once  denoted  both 
his  baseness  and  his  meanness,  and  marked 
him  for  a  traitor  and  a  trickster :  nay,  in 
his  style  and  writing,  there  was  the  same 
mixture  of  vicious  contrarieties.  The 
most  grovelling  ideas  lie  conveyed  in  the 
most  mflated  language,  giving  mock  con- 
sequence to  low  cavils,  and  uttering  quib- 
bles in  heroics ;  so  that  his  compositions 
disgusted  the  minds's  taste  as  much  as  his 

•  actions  excited  the  soul's  abhorrence. 
Indeed,  this  mixture  of  character  seemed 
by  some  an  unaccountable,  but  inherent 
qualiy^,  to  be  appropriated,  though  in  in- 
ferior decrees,  to'  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned his  employers.  He  remembered 
to  have  heard  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundos)  remark,  that  there  was  some- 
'ngin  the  first  frame  and  constitution 
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of  the  Company,  which  extended  the 
sordid  principles  of  their  origin  over  all 
their  successive  operations,  connecting 
with  their  civil  policy,  and  even  with 
their  boldest  achievements,  the  meanness 
of  a  pedlar,  and  the  profli^cy  of  pirates. 
Alike  in  the  political  and  the  military  line 
could  be  observed  auctioneering  ambas- 
sadors and  trading  generals :  and  thus  we 
saw  a  revolution  brought  about  by  affi- 
davits; an  army  employed  in  executing 
an  arrest ;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of 
hand ;  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  balance 
of  an  account.  Thus  it  was  they  exhi-' 
bited  a  government,  which  united  the 
mock  majesty  of  a  bloody  sceptre,  and  the 
little  traffic  of  a  merchant's  counting-- 
house,— wielding  a  truncheon  with  one 
hand,  and  picking  a  pocket  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  went  into  a  long 
statement  to  shew  the  various  irrefragable 
proofs  exhibited  in  the  minutes  of  the 
bengal  council,  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge, 
that  the  Begums  were  the  ancient  dis- 
turbers of  the  government:  and  equally 
to  prove  that  the  second  charge  also, 
namely,  that  the  Begums  had  incited  the 
Jaghiredars  to  resist  the  Nabob,  was  no 
less  untrue ;  it  being  substantiated  in  evi- 
dence that  not  one  of  the  Jaghiredars  did 
resist  Mr.  Sheridan  maintained  that  it 
was  incontrovertible  that  the  Begums  were 
not  concerned  either  in  the  rebellion  of 
Bulbudder,  or  the  insurrection  at  Benares, 
nor  did  Mr.  Hastings  ever  once  seriously 
believe  them  guilty.  Their  treasures  were 
their  treasons,  and  Asoph  ul  Dowlali 
thought  like  an  unwise  prince,  when  he 
blamed  his  father  for  leaving  him  so  little 
wealth.  His  father,  Sujah  ul  Dowlah, 
acted  wisely  in  leaving  his  son  with  no 
temptation  about  him,  to  invite  acts  of 
violence  from  the  rapacious.  He  clothed 
him  with  poverty  as  with  a  shield,  and 
armed  him  with  necessity  as  with  a  sword. 
The  third  charge  was  e(][ually  false.  Did 
they  resist  the  resumption  of  their  own 
Jaghiredars  ?  Though  if  they  had  resisted, 
he  contended,  there  would  have  beetf  no 
crime,  for  those  Jaghires  were  by  solemn 
treaty  confirmed  to  them,  but  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  not  one  syllable  of 
charge  against  them.  The  Nabob  him- 
self with  all  the  load  of  obloquy  which  he 
incurred,  never  imputed  to  them  the 
crime  of  stirring  up  an  opposition  to  his 
authority,  To  prove  the  falsehood  of  th\» 
whole  of  this  charge,  and  to,  shew  tliat 
Mr.    Hastings    originally  projected    the 
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plunder,  that  he  threw  the  odium  in  the 
first  iDBtance  on  the  Nabob,  that  he  im- 
puted the  crimes  to  them  before  he  had 
received  one  of  the  rumours  which  he 
afterwards  manufactured  into  affidavits, 
Mr.  Sheridan  recommended  a  particular 
attention  to  dates ;  and  he  deduced  from 
the  papers  these  facto ;— that  the  first  idea 
was  started  by  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  15th 
Nov.  1781 ;  that  Mr.  Middleton  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  l^abob,  and  procured 
from  him  a  formal  proposition  on  the  2d 
Dec ;  that  on  the  1st  Dec.  Mr.  Hastings 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Middleton  confirm- 
ing the  first  suggestion  made  throueh  sir 
Elijah,  which  letter  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Middleton  on  the  6th  Dec.  He 
stated  all  the  circumstances  of  the  pains 
taken  by  Mr.  Middleton  to  bring  the 
Nabob  at  length  to  issue  the  Perwannas, 
and  coupled  this  with  the  extraordinary 
minute  written  by  Mr.  Hastings  on  his 
return  to  Calcutta,  where  he  stated  the 
resistance  of  the  Begums  to  the  execution 
of  the  resumption  on  the  7th  Jan.  1782, 
as  the  cause  of  the  measure  in  Nov.  1781. 
He  then  proceeded  to  prove,  that  the 
Begums  were  by  their  condition^  their 
age,  and  their  infirmities,  almost  the  only 
two  souls  in  India  who  could  not  have  a 
thought  of  distressing  that  government, 
by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  be 
protected;  and  that  to  charge  them  with 
a  design  to  depose  their  nearest  and 
dearest  relation,  was  equally  absurd.  He 
did  not  endeavour  to  do  this  from  any 
idea,  that  because  there  was  no  motive 
for  the  offences  imputed  to  these  women, 
it  was  therefore  a  necessary  consequence 
that  such  imputations  were  false.  He 
was  not  to  learn  that  there  was  such  a 
crime  as  wanton,  unprovoked  wickedness. 
Those  who  entertained  doubts  on  this 
point  need  only  give  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  But,  as  to  the  immediate  case, 
the  documents  on  the  table  would  bear 
incontrovertible  testimony  that  insurrec- 
tions had  constantly  taken  place  in  Oude. 
To  ascribe  it  to  the  Begums  was  wander- 
ing eren  beyond  the  improbabilities  of 
fiction.  It  were  not  less  absurd  to  affirm, 
that  famine  would  not  have  pinched,  nor 
thirst  have  parched,  nor  extermination 
have  depopulated—but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  these  old  women.  To  use  a 
strong  expression  of  Mr  Hastings  on  an- 
other occasion,  '*  The  good  which  those 
women  did  was  certain^the  ill  was  pre- 
carious.'* But  Mr.  Hastings  had  found 
(VOL.  XXVI.] 


it  more  suitable  to  his  purposes  to  reverse 
the  proposition ;  yet  wanting  a  motive  for 
his  rapacity,  he  coujd  find  it  only  in  fic- 
tion. The  simple  fact  was,  their  treasure 
was  their  treason.  But  **  they  complained 
of  the  injustice.*'  God  of  Heaven,  had 
they  not  a  right  to  complain !  After  a 
solemn  treaty  violate49  plundered  of  all 
their  property,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  wretchedness,  were  they  to  be 
deprived  of  the  last  resource  of  impotent 
wretchedness — complaint  and  lamenta- 
tion !  Was  it  a  crime  that  they  should 
crowd  together  in  fluttering  trepidation 
like  a  flock  of  resistless  birds  on  seeing 
the  felon  kite,  who,  having  darted  at  one 
devoted  bird,  and  missed  his  aim»  singled 
out  a  new  object,  and  was  springing  on  his 
prey  with  redoubled  vigour  in  his  wing, 
and  keener  vengeance  in  his  ey^?  The 
fact  with  Mr.  lyistings  was  precisely  this: 
having  failed  in  the  case  of  Cheit  Sing,  he 
saw  his  fate ;  he  felt  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing a  sum  of  money  somewhere,  for  he 
knew  that  to  be  the  never-failing  receipt 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  directors  at 
home.  Such  were  the  true  motives  of 
the  horrid  excesses  perpetrated  against 
the  Begums ! .  Excesses,  in  every  part  of 
the  description  of  which,  he  felt  himself 
accompanied  by  the  vigorous  support  of 
most  unanswerable  evidence;  and  upon 
this  test  would  he  place  his  whole  cause : 
let  gentlemen  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  with  truth  issuing,  in  all  its 
puritv,  from  their  Ups,  solemnly  declare 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  convinced 
that  the  real  spring  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  far  trom  being  a  desire  to  crush 
a  rebellion  (an  idesd,  fiS>ulous  rebellion!) 
was  a  rapacious  determination  to  seize, 
with  lawless  hand^,   upon  the  treasures 

!  of  devoted,  miserable,    yet  unoffending 

i  victims. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  adverted  to  the  affi- 
davit made  by  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  after 
stating  how  futile  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  had,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
conscience,  proceeded  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  violence  against  the  Begums, 
he  exclaimed, — the  God  of  Justice  forbid 
that  any  man  in  this  House  should  make 
up  his  mind  to  accuse  Mr.  Hastings  on 
the  ground  which  Mr.  Middleton  took 
for  condemning  the  Begums ;  or  to  pass 
a  verdict  of  guilty  for  the  most  trivial 
misdemeanor  against  the  poorest  wretch 
that  ever  had  existed  I  He  then  animad- 
verted on  the  affidavits  of  col.  Hannapr,- 
col.  Gordon,  ipajor  M^Donaldj  major  Wil- 
.    [V]      ^ 
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Ifams,  and  others.  Major  'Wifliams,  atnong 
the  strahge  k-epons  that  chiefly  filled  thede 
afidaV]t8»  stated  one  that  he  had  heard ; 
namely,  that  Sip  British  troops,  wiitching 
200  prisoners,  had  h^en  stlrroOnded  by 
6,000  of  the  enertiy,  and  relieved  by  the 
l^pro^ch  of  nine  men  !  And  of  such  ex- 
traot'dinl^ry  hcdt?say  evidence  were  most 
of  the  depositions  composed.  Considering, 
ftie^efdre,  the  character  given  by  ^fi. 
Hastings  to  the  British  army  in  Oude, 
**  that  they  manifested  a  rage  for  rapacity 
add  peculatiob,''  it  was^ extraordinary  that 
there  were  no  instances  of  stouter  swear- 
ing. But  as  for  col.  Gordon,  he  afforded 
a  fla]f(Vanrly  conspicuous  proof  of  the 
fateful  spirit  ahd  temper  of  affidavits  de- 
signed to  plunge  these  wretched  women 
in  irretrievable  ruin.  Col.  Golrdon  was, 
just  before,  not  inerely  released  from  dan- 
cer, but  preserved  from  4mminetit  death 
by  the  very  person  whose  accuser  he 
thought  fit  to  become ;  and  y^t,  incredible 
as  it  hia^  appear,  even  at  the  expiration 
of  two  little  days  from  his  deliverance,  he 
deposes  against  the  distrefssied  and  unfor- 
tunate woman  who  had  become  his  saviour, 
lind  only  upon  hearsay  evidence  accuses 
her  of  cHmes  and  rebellion.  Great  God 
of  Justice!  (exclaimed  Mr.  Sheridan) 
ibanst  thou  from  thy  eternal  throne  look 
&own  upon  such  premeditated  turpitude 
of  heart,  and  not  nx  some  maf  k  of  dread*- 
ful  vengeance  upoi\  the  perpetrators  ?  "Of 
Mr.  McDonald,  he  said,  that  he  liked  not 
the  memory  whieh  Temembered  things 
better  at  the  end  of  five  years  than  at  the 
time,  Unless  there  might  be  something  so 
relaxing  in  the  climate  of  India,  and  so 
affecting  the  memory  as  well  as  the  nerves, 
'*  the  soft  figures  melting  '^way,''  and  the 
images  of  immediate  action  instantaneously 
dissolving,  men  must  return  to  their  native 
air  of  England,  to  brace  up  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body,  atid  have  their  memories, 
like  their  sinews,  fe^trung. 

Having  painted  the  loose  ()udlity  of  the 
iBiffidavits,  ne  said,  that  he  must  pause  a 
moment,  and  particularly  address  himself 
to  One  description  of  gentlemen,  those  of 
the  learned  profession,  within  those  walls. 
They  saw  that  that  House  was  the  path 
to  fortune  in  their  professibn ;  that  they 
taiffht  soon  expect  that  some  of  them  were 
to  DO  called  to  a  dignified  situation,  where 
the  great  and  important  trust  would  be 
reposed  in  them  of  protecting  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow  subject?.  One 
learned  gentleman,  in  particular  (sir  Lloyd 
KeoyoDj  if  riitnour  spoke  tight,  might 


suddenly  be  called  to  succeed  that  great 
and  venerable  character,  who  loug  had 
shone  the  brightest  lumitaary  of  his  pro- 
fession, whose  pure  and  steady  light  Was 
elear  even  to  its  latest  moment,  but  whose 
last  beam  must  now  too  soon  be  extin- 
guished. He  would  ask  the  supposed  sue* 
cessor^of  lord  Mansfield,  calmlv  to  refiedt 
on  these  extraordinary  depositions,  and 
solemnly  to  declare,  whether  tlie  mass  of 
affidavits  taken  at  Lucknow  would  be  re- 
ceived by  him  as  evidence  to  coovidt  the 
lowest  object  in  this  country  ?  If  he  said 
It  would,  he  declared  to  God  he  would  sit 
down,  and  not  add  a  syllable  more  to  the 
too  long  trespass  lie  had  made  on  i^e  i>a- 
tience  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Sheridan  went  farther  into  the  eJc- 
posure  of  the  evidence,  into  the  compari- 
son of  dates,  and  the  subsequent  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  prove  that  all  ihe 
enormous  consequences,  which  followed 
fVom  the  resumption,  in  the  captivity  of 
the  women,  and  the  itnprisonmefnt  and 
cruelties  practised  on  theirpeople,  were 
solely  to  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
After  stating  the  miseries  Which  the  wo- 
men suffered,  he  said  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  once  remarked,  that  a  mind  touOhra 
with  superstition  might  have  contemplated 
the  fate  of  the  Rohillas  with  peculiar  im- 
pressions. But  if  indeed  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Hastings  could  yield  to  superstitious  ima- 
gination; if  his  fancy  could  suffer  any 
disturbance,  and  even  in  vision,  ima^e 
forth  the  proud  spirit  of  ISujah  Dowlidi, 
lookins  dowti  upoti  the  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion of  his  fiuniiy,  and  beholding  that  pa- 
lace Which  Mf .  Hastings  had  first  wrested 
from  his  hand,  and  afterwards  restored, 
plundered  by  that  vetr  aftrmy  with  which 
he  himself  had  vanquished  the  Mahrattas; 
seizing  on  the  very  plunder  which  he  had 
i^vaged  fVomthe  RohiHas;  that  Middle- 
ton,  who  had  been  engaged  in  managing 
the  previous  violations,  most  bu^  to  per- 
petrate the  last;  that  very  Hastinffs, 
whom,  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  left  uie 
guardian  of  his  wife  and  mother,  and  &- 
mily,  turninjg  all  those  dear  relations,  die 
objects  of  his  solemn  trust,  forth  to  the 
merciless  seasons,  and  to  a  more  merciless 
soldiery  !  A  mind  touched  with  supersti- 
tion must  indeed,  have  cherished  such  a 
contemplation  with  peculiar  impressions ! 
That  Mr.  Hastings  was  regularly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  enormities  conmaitted 
on  the  Begums  there  was  the  clearest 
proof.  It  was  trqe  that  Middleton  was 
rebuked  for  not  being  more  exact.    He 
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did  QOt»  perhaps,  descend  tp  the  detail ; 
be  did  not  give  him  an  account  of  th^ 
number  of  groans  which  were  heaved ;  of 
the  quantity  of  tears  which  were  shed ; 
of  the  weight  of  the  fetters  ;  or  of  the 
depth  of  the  dungeons ;  but  he  communi- 
cated eveiy  step  which  he  took  to  accom- 
plish the  base  and  unwarrantable  end* 
ue  told  him,  that  to  save  appearances 
th^  loust  use  the  name  of  the  Nabob, 
and  that  thev  need  go  no  farther  than 
was  absolutely  necessary;  this  he  might 
venture  to  say  without  being  suspected  by 
Mr.  Hastings  of  too  severe  a  morality. 
The  governor-general  also  endeavoured  to 
throw  a  share  of  the  guilt  on  the  council, 
although  Mr.  Wheeler  had  sever  taken 
an^  share,  and  Mr.  Macpherson  had  not 
arrived  in  India  when  tne  scene  began. 
After  contending  that  he  had  shrunk  &om 
the  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, under  a  new  and  pompous  doc- 
trine, that  the  Majesty  of  Justice  was  to 
be  approached  with  simplication,  and  was 
not  to  degrade  itself  by  nunting  for  crimes, 
forgetting  the  infamous  enoployment  to 
which  he  had  appointed  an  English  Chief 
Justice  to  hunt  for  criminal  charges  against 
ionocent  defenceless  women,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan said,  he  trusted  that  that  House  would 
vindicate  the  insulted  cha^cter  of  justice; 
that  they  would  demonstrate  its  true  Qua- 
lity, essence,  and  purposes — that  tney 
woijld  prove  it  to  be,  in  the  ca^  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  active,  inquisitive,  apd  avenging. 
Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  he  had 
heard  of  factions  and  parties  in  that  House, 
and  knew  they  existea.  There  was  scarcely 
a  subject  upon  rhich  diey  were  not  broken 
and  divided  into  sects*  The  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  found  its  advocates  among 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
priril^es  of  the  people  found  opponents 
even  m  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
Habits,  connexions^  parties,  all  led  to  di- 
versity of  opinion,  put  when  iAhumanit^ 
presented  itself  to  tlieir  observation^  it 
&and  no  division  among  thepi,  they  at- 
tacked it  as  their  comi|iQn  enemy,  aad,  as 
if  the  character  of  this  land  was  involved 
ia  their  zeal  for  its  ruin,  they  left  it  not 
tin  it  was  completely  overthrown.  It  was 
not  given  to  that  Bouse,  to  behold  the  ob* 
jects  of  their  compassion  and  benevo)epce 
in, the  present  e^^tensiye  consideration^  as 
it  was  to  the  officers  whd  relieved,  and 
who  so  feelingly  despribe  the  extatic  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  m  the  instant  of  deli- 
verance. They  could  not  b^old  the 
VjQrkings  of  the  hearts,  the  quivering^lips, 


the  trickling  tears,  the  loqd  and  yet  tre- 
mulous joy  of  the  millions  whom  their 
vote  of  this  night  would  for  ever  saive 
from  the  orueUy  of  corrupted  power» 
But  tliough  they  could  not  directly  see 
the  effect,  was  not  the  true  enjoyment  of 
their  benevolence  increased  by  the  blessing 
bein^  confeired  unseen  ?  Would  not  the 
omnipotence  of  Britain  be  demonstrated 
to  the  wonder  of  nations,  by  stretching  it^ 
mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving 
by  its^^  distant  millions  from  destruc- 
tion i  And  would  the  blessings  of  th^ 
people  thus  saved  dissipate  in  empty  air  i 
No!  If  I  may  dare  (said  Mr.  Sheridan) 
to  use  the  figure— we  shall  constitute 
Heaven  itself  our  proxy,  to  receive  for 
us  the  blessings  of  their  pious  gratitude 
and  the  prayers  of  their  thanksgiving.— 
It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  Sir,  that 
I  move  you  on  this  charge,  "  That  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  be  impeached." 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
speech,  he  sat  down,  the  whole  House> 
the  members,  peers,  and  strangers,  in- 
voluntarily Joined  in  a  tumult  of  i^pplauset 
andadoptea  a  mode  of  expressing  their  9p- 

Erobation,  new  and  irregular  in  that  Hous^ 
y  loudly  and  repeatedly  clapping  with 
t^eir  hands.  Af^cr  a  consideraole  su^peqi- 
sion  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Bnrge^  rose  and  said : — Sir ;  after 
such  a  wonderful  display  of  eloquence» 
such  a  matchlesf  exertion  of  ability,  un- 
equalled probably  in  this  or  in  any  other 
assembly ;  afler  the  attention  of  th^  com- 
mittee W  been  engaged  and  ^cinate^ 
for  more  thap  Qve  hours  and  an  half,  it  is 
not  only  a  most  arduous  task,  but  it  is  a 
presumption  of  no  common  nature,  to  dare 
to  arise,  eveq  though  in  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, and  in  defence  of  a  great  and  injured 
roan,  flow  |;reat  ipdeea  must  be  my  pre- 
sumption, rising  as  I  do,  for  (he  first  tuqe, 
within  these  waHs^  unused  to  parliamentary 
discussions,  and  w^igbed  doFO  by  those 
appreheneiops  which  paturally  must  at-, 
feet  a  man  whe  dates  bis  parliamentary 
existenpe  from  a  period  no  long^  agp 
than  last  Wednesday.  Sensible  of  these 
disadvantages,  I  yet  will  not  iq^logize, 
nor  will  I  supplicate  for  indulgence.  If, 
in  such  a  cause,  any  man  caa  prefer  his 
feelings  to  a  conscientious  dischiE^rge  of 
hi^  dutv,  be  deserves  i?L0t  the  lionour  gf 
sitting  here  to  determine  on  a  question  so 
nearly  concerning  the  Interests  and  ho- 
nour of  a  distinguished  felloi^  subject,  sp 
material  to  the  interests  ^pd  honour  of 
this  country.    I  aip  most  happ7»  Sir,  that 
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il  &]18  to  my  lot  to  give  my  first  voice  in 
Fftrliament  in  vindication  of  a  man,  who 
has  extended  the  glory  of  this  country 
fimher  than  any  man  who  has  preceded 
him,  and  to  whom,  while  we  are  listening 
jto  accusations  against  him,  all  Europe  and 
all  the  world  look  up  with  astonishment 
and  veneration.*-^Let  it  not  be  supposed. 
Sir,  that  any  motives  but  these  influence 
me.  To  Mr.  Hastings  I  am  an  absolute 
stranger :  I  never  saw  him,  nor  ever  had 
I  the  slightest  communication  or  corre- 
upondence  with  him :  but  I  am  not  igno- 
rant of  his  character;  I  am  not  unac- 
quainted with  his  services ;  nor  am  I  less 
assured  of  the  combination  formed  to  op- 
press him ;  to  defeat  his  great  and  well- 
founded  hopes  of  honours  and  of  thanks ; 
and  to  wipe^  off,  by  bis  persecution,  that 
stigma  which  the  suppression  of  former 
prosecutions  has  brougnt  upon  certain  in- 
dividuals. The  hon.  gentleman  who  so 
ably  has  opened,  thb  charge  set  out  with 
commenting  upon  the  undue  methods,  used 
by  Mr.  Hastings  to  influence  the  minds  of 
tnose  who  now  sit  as  judges  upon  his  con- 
duct. The  generality  of  the  accusation 
has  been  reduced  to  one  fact — a  paper, 
signed  Warren  Hastings,  containing  a  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct,  was  delivered  this 
day  m  the  lobby.  He  has  not  told  us  the 
contents  of  that  paper :  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  bad  or  eood;  nor  is 
there  evidence  that  Mr.  Hastmss  was  the 
author.  In  answer  to  this  I  wiff  say,  that 
various  and  most  atrocious  attempts  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hastinss's  prosecutors 
to  inflame  the  mbdsof  this  House  and 
of  the  public  against  him.  This  very 
House  has  been  made  the  channel  of  these 
publications.  The  tenth  Report  of  the 
Secret  Committee  has  been  re-publlshed, 
with  a  preface,  open  to  the  perusal  of 
every  man,  containing  the  most  invidious 
charges,  and  evidently  calcdated  to  make 
this  appeal  to  our  judgments  a  matter  of 
party.  The  very  charge  now  in  question, 
written,  as  it  is  well  known,  by  a  member 
of  this  House,  deserves  a  similar  censure. 
It  contains  facts,  as  accusations  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  which  the  author  must  have 
known  could  never  be  applied  to  him. 
The  first  six  articles  are  all  of  this  de- 
scription, Of  these,  the  first  and  third 
relate  to  transactions  bad  indeed,  and  de- 
serving of  the  severest  censure,  which 
were  done  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Hastings 
was  in  a  decided  and  constant  minority ; 
when  the  whole  government  of  that  part 
pf  lodia  was  in  tl^e  hands  of  gen.  Claver- 


ing,  col.  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  the 
last  of  whom  now  stands  forward  as  an 
active  manager  of  those  accusations,  for 
which,  if  they  are  criminal,  and  I  affirm 
that  they  are  highly  criminal,  the  majority 
who  did  them  only  can  be  censured.     The 
treaty  of  Allahs3>ad,  confirmed   by  the 
treaty  of  Benares — a  treaty  made  by  two 
great  powers,  competent  to  contract,  was 
by  them  most  rashly  and  unjustly  broken, 
contraryno  its  express  purport,  and  a  new 
treaty,  that  of   Fyzabad,  was  by  them 
made ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  addi- 
tional British  troops  were  stationed  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  not  only  aU  the  evils  mentioned  in 
these  charges  fell  upon  the  Nabob^s  do- 
minions, but  the  mssatisfiiction  of  the 
Begums,  the  subsequent  withdrawing  of 
all  the  principal  persons  in  that  provmce 
from  us,  ana  the  very  rebelhon  m  ques- 
tion, took  place.    I  say  this  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  that  majority,  and  I  will 
confirm  what  I  have  said  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Orde,  a  gentleman  certainly  well 
acquainted  with  Uiis  transaction,'  who,  in 
^is  House,  affirmed,  that  the  infiraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Benares  was  the  most  daring 
and  shameful  breach  of  a  public  treaty  he 
had  ever  heard  of.    The  second  article  of 
the  charge  accuses  Mr.  Hastings  of  having 
recalled  Mr.  Blf'istow,  and  of  having  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Middleton  his  agent  at  the 
court  of  Oude.'^  The  answer  to  this  is 
short  and  plain.    He  appointed  that  man 
to  execute  his  orders  on  whom  he  could 
depend;  on  Mr.  Bristow  he  could  not. 
During  Mr.  Bristow's  administration  the 
above  circumstance  occurred ;  and,  while 
he  continued  at  Lucknow,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  ^eat  complaints  originated,  and 
the  principal  mischiefs  happened  through- 
out the    province.     The  fourth    article 
accuses  Mr.  Hastings  of  having  refused  to 
remove  the  British  troops  stationed  in 
Oude.    If  these  troops  were  a  grievance, 
the  majority  who  placed  them  there  must 
be  answerable  for  it.    Mr.  Hastings,  it  is 
true,  did  not  consent  to  remove  them  in 
1779;  because,  as  it  was  a  year  of  war, 
their  sudden  removal  would  have  left  the 
province  unprotected:   but  it  is  equally 
true,  that,  in  1781,  when  similar  reasons 
no  longer  existed,  he  did  remove  them, 
upon  a  firm  conviction  of  the  iniquity  (md 
injustice  of  thehr  having  been  stationed 
there.    The  fifth  article  charges  Mr.  Has- 
tings with  having  advised  the  Nabob  to 
extort  from  the  Be^ms  several   hirge 
sums  of  money.    This  is  equally  untrue 
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with  the  former.  'The  whole  traosactioD, 
8uch  as  it  was,  was  conducted  solely  by 
Mr.  BristoWy  and  was  not  communicated 
to  the  council  until  it  was  actually  com- 

Sleted.  Of  that  council,  as  I  have  said, 
!r.  Hastings  was  then  an  inefficient  mem- 
ber. The  sixth  article  states  as  a  fkct, 
that  the  Begums  were  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  late  Nabob's  women ; 
and  this  is  afterwards  enforced  by  a  dismal 
story  of  the  hardships  they  underwent  in 
the  Zenana.  That  this  supposed  fact  is 
untrue  is  most  clearly  proved  by  a  letter 
from  the  Nabob  in  1779,  wherein  he 
states,  that  his  affidrs  were  in  such  a  dis- 
tressed condition,  that  tlie  women  of  the 
late  Nabob,  his  father^  to  whom,  with  their 
ciuldren»  he  had  granted  only  a  fourth 
part  of  their  former  appointments,  had 
received  nothing  for  two  years. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  nature  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastings.  I  must  farther 
observe,  that  a  total  absence  of  dates  pre- 
vails through  those  I  have  noticed :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  be  calculated  merely 
to  deceive  the  committee,  and  to  make  the 
world  imagine  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  done 
the  things  which  in  fact  he  ineffectually 
opposed.  The  principal  charges  against 
Mr.  Hastings  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing heads  '.—his  concluding  the  treaty 
of  Cbunar,  by  which  the  guarantee  of  the 
Company  was  withdrawn,  and  the  jaghires 
of  die  Begums  were  permitted  to  be  re- 
sumed : — his  instigating  or  permitting  the 
confiscation  of  the  Begum's  treasures ;«' 
and  the  measures  which  were  t^en  to 
enforce  the  pajrment  of  sixty  lacks  of 
rupees,  for  which  that  confiscation  was 
compromised*  I  will  endeavour  very 
hrieny  to  consider  these  several  points, 
and  to  prove  that  not  on  one  of  them  was 
Mr.  Hastings  to  be  blamed.  In  Septem- 
ber^ 1781,  Mr;  Hastinffs's  situation,  as 
well  as  the  situation  or  all  the  English 
under  his  government,  was  most  critical. 
A  violent  rebellion  raged  throughout  the 
country :  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Chunar,  under  the  most  imminent  peril : 
his  resources  had  totally  failed.  At  this 
time  the  Nabob  of  Oude  voluntarily  came 
to  his  assistance.  His  conduct  was  ge- 
nerous and  friendly  to  an  extfeme :  it  was 
such  as  was  calculated  to  impress  with 
gratitude  a  generous  heart.  Mr.  Hastings 
wh  and  acknowledged  the  obligation.  Im- 
pressed witd  these  sentiments  oil  one 
iiand,  feeling  on  the  other  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  the  Company,  die  immense  debt 


lacks,  or  nearly  900,000/. ;  convinced  by 
certain  testimony  that  the  Begums  .had 
rebelled,  and  had  endeavoured  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  English ;  and  wisely  consider- 
ing that  the  Begiims,  by  their  hostile  con« 
duct,  had  dissolved  the  ties  of  the  treaty, 
he  assented  to  the  Nabob's  proposal,  and, 
on  the  19ch  of  Sept.  1781,  signed  the 
treaty  of  Chunar.— This  treaty  consists  of 
two  parts;  the  one  containing,  among 
other  articles,  this  of  the  resumption  of  the 
jaghires,  with  an  express  stipulation  that  a 
fuu  equivalent  should  be  allowed  for  them, 
and  that  the  resumption  should  be  general. 
To  ascertain  Ae  point  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
^ilt  or  innocence,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire  what  a  jaghire  is?  whence  the 
jdghires  in  question  originated  ?  how  far 
the  Company  was  bound  by  the  guarantee  i 
and  whether  the  Begums  had  committed 
any  acts  amounting  to  a  breach  of  their 
allegiance  ?  A  jaghire  is  properly  a  rent 
issuing  out  of  lands  conferred  on  a  subject 
by  the  sovereign.  The  lands  themselves 
are  usually  given  as  a  security ;  but  both 
the  jaffhire  and  the  lands  on  which  it  is 
securcS  are  resumable,  without  equivalent^ 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor.  The  jaghires 
in  question  were  precisely  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  only  pretence  which  the  Be- 
gums could  set  up  of  an  exclusive  right  to 
retain  them  was  founded  on  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  them  and  the 
nabob,  to  which  Mr.  Bristow  added  the 
guarantee  of  the  Company. 

In  1776,  the  situation  of  the  Nabob 
being  almost  desperate,  owing  to  the  re- 
gulations introduced  by  the  majority  of 
the  council  in  1775,  he  applied  to  his 
mother  for  part  of  his  father's  treasure,  to 
the  whole  of  which  he  was  entitled  by  the 
Mahommedan  law,  but  which  she  obsti- 
nately retained.  In  this  application  he 
was  strongly  supported  by  tne  British  re- 
sident, Mr.  Bristow,  who,  in  the  most 
express  words,  recognized  his  claim,  find, 
bv  threats,  and  even  an  appearance  of 
violence,  compelled  the  Begum  to  advance 
to  her  son  thirty  lacks  of  rupees,  or  about 
860,000/.  It  must  be  observed,  that  at 
this  time  Mr.  Bristow  assured  the  coimcil 
that  the  treasures  of  the  late  nabob,  then 
in  the  Begum's  hands,  amount^  to  at 
least  170  Tacks,  or  nearly  two  millions 
sterling;  consequently  she  still  had  re- 
maining at  least  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half,  to  which,  by  his  own  authority,  she 
had  no  right.  On  the  payment  of  these 
SO  lacks,  an  agreement  was  made  betweea 


doe  from  the  Maoob^  amounting  to  75  I  the  Nabob  and  his  mother,  that  i^e  should 
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«DJoy,  during  life,-  Ae  j«ghires  which  had 
been  granted  to  her  by  Sujah  ul  Dowlah, 
her  late  husband,  and  that  no  more  pecu« 
niary  demands  should  be  made  upon  her. 
At  the  same  time  the  Nabob  conferred  on 
her  new  j^ghires,  amounting  to  50,000/. 

Ser  annum*  To  this  agreement  Mr. 
ristow  added  the  Company's  guarantee^ 
for  which  he  had  no  authority ;  but  which 
the  council  afterwards  confirmed,  from  the 
urgency  of  the  case ;  the  efiective  miyorily , 
however,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bristow,  that 
the  Begum  had  no  legal  title  to  the  trea« 
aures  in  question* 

Within  a  very  short  time  aiter  this 
transactioti  we  find  it  recorded  in  the 
nuinutes  of  the  council,  that  the  Begum 
had  forfeited  the  protection  of  the  Com* 
pany  by  having  infringed  the  treaty  they 
nad  guaranteed.  This  was  the  sentiment 
of  Mr.  Bristow,  this  was  the  sentiment  of 
colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Bristow,  who  was  an 
eve  witness  of  what  she  did,  affirmed  that 
the  Begum  was  disafiected  to  the  English, 
and  pressed  her  strongly  to  i^ive  up  her 
jaghires  for  an  equivalent,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  they  were  likely  to  become  dan* 
gerous  engines  in  her  hands,  and  using  a 
very  remarkable  expression,  that  two 
rulers  were  too  much  for  one  country. 
This  early  disaffection  of  the  Be^ms  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
colonel  Stewart  at  our  bar.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  this  evidence,  and  in  spite 
of  all  susDieions,  Mr.  Hastings,  after  he 
resumed  the  reins  of  power  in  Sept.  1776, 
aacredly  maintained  the  guarantee  of  the 
Company,  and  actually  prevented  the 
Nabob  from  resuming  the  jaghires,  until, 
in  1781,  such  convincing  proofs  appeared 
of  the  destructive  nature  of  these  m;hires 
to  the  Nabob's  revenue,  of  the  wger 
arising  fi!Y>m  them  to  the  very  exi6tenc^ 
of  his  government,  and  of  tneir  having 
Jbeen  made  the  sources  of  feeding  a  re- 
bellion both  against  their  soverei^  and 
against  the  Endish,  that  Mr.  Hasting  no 
longer  thought  himself  justified  in  refusing 
-to  accede  to  the  Nabob's  proposals.  He 
jiccordinglv  executed  the  treaty  of  Cfaunar, 
withdrew  the  guarantee,  and  permitted  the 
resumption  of  the  jaghires. 

A  guarantee  is  notliing  more  than  an 
interfereoce  of  a  third  power,  to  aecure  or 
to  compel  the  exact  and  just  performance 
of  a  treatv  entered  into  by  two  other 
powers,  Frpm  the  nature  of  this  defini- 
tion it  appears,  that  the  power  guarantee- 
ing is  no  longer  bound  than  auriog  the 


continuance  of  the  treaty^  and  that  it  ia 
justified  in  withdrawing  its  protection 
from  the  party  infringing  the  treaty.  It 
farther  appears,  tliat  the  power  guarantee- 
ii^  is  bound  to  support  the  party  who 
maintains  the  treaty  agaipst  the  party  who 
breaks  it.  If  it  is  true  that  all  treatiea 
and  mutual  compacts  between  states  lose 
their  exiftlence  with  a  state  of  war,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  which 
is  the  most  atrocious  species  of  war,  they 
must  be  annihilated.  The  treaty,  there- 
fore, between  the  Nabob  and  the  Begums 
ceased  to  exist  when  ^e  Begums  rebelled 
against  him ;  aod  as  a  guarantee  dep^ds 
upon  the  treaty,  the  guarantee  of  the  Com* 
ouiy  ceased  suso  to  be  binding.  That  tlie 
Begum  had  broken  the  treaty,  had  for- 
feited her  allegiaiu:e  by  levying  war,  had 
rebelled  against  th^  Isabob,  and  had  en* 
deavoured  to  extirpate  the  English,  will 
appear  from  unquestionable  evidence  now 
before  the  committee.  I  refer  the  com- 
mittee to  col.  Balfour's  letter  of  the  28tb 
August,  1781,  to  Mr.  Middleton's  of  the 
17th  October,  to  col.  Hannay's,  major 
Macdonald's,  and  lieut.  Gordon's  deposi«* 
tionS|  and  to  sir  Elijah  Impey*a  deposit 
tioQ.  From  all  these  it  clearly  appears, 
that  early  in  September,  1781,  tlie  Pe- 
gums  had  rebelled  agains);  the  Nabobs 
had  actually  opposed  ois  forces  by  their 
own ;  had  entered  into  Cheit  Sing's  re* 
hellion;  had  sent  1,000  armed  men  to  hi^ 
assistance ;  and  had  attempted  to  extirpate 
the  English, 

A  &rther  proof  of  what  I  have  aavaqced 
will  arise  from  tlie  circumstance  of  the 
Nabob's  arrival  at  Chunar  on  the  Uth 
Sept.  He  certainly^  was  well  informed  of 
what  had  happened  in  his  own  dominions ; 
particuUrly,  as  he  had  not  been  f4rther 
from  Fywad,  the  principal  scene  of  these 
disturbances,  than  100  miles.  That  he 
must  have  informed  Mr.  Hastings  of  what 
he  knew ;  that  he  founded  his  demand  of 
a  resumption  of  the  jaghires  on  that  know- 
ledge ;  that  Mr.  Hastmgs  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  his  pro- 
posals, is  a  fact  too  plain  to  require  any 
comment;  if  it  did  reqoire  any  corrobor^- 
tion«  the  recorda  of  the  council  afford  one 
not  to  be  disnuted.  On  the  18th  Sept. 
the  dav  immeoiatelv jpreceding  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  to 
the  councilf  informing  them  t£iat  the  ^• 
vipce  of  Oude  bad  caught  the  contagion. 
UflCder  these  impressioosi  the  reality  of 
whidd  were  afterwards  confirmed  oo  oath, 
Mr,  Ha«tiog8|  knowing  wbg^  a  guaraxitee 
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iraBy  and  how  far  the  obligation  of  it  ex- 
tended, consented  to  a  resumption  of  the 
jaginres  on  the  same  prmciple  which  has 
invariably  directed  the  councils  of  princes: 
bat  he  still  manifested  the  benignity  of  his 
temper;  he,  the  tyrannical,  the  cruel  Has* 
tmgSy  the  unjust  and  oppressire  governor, 
wben  the  fate  of  the  Begums  depended 
solely  on  hisj^,  when  he  was  justified 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  ever^  prin- 
ciple of  policy,  absolutely  to  deprive  the 
B%um  of  all  her  possessions,  fomited  bv 
her  own  crimes ;  he,  I  say,  stipulated  with 
the  Nabob,  that  a  full  and  complete  equi- 
valent should  be  allowed  her,  and  msX 
the  resumption  of  the  jaghires  shoald  be 
general.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  been 
meased  to  ridicule  this  idea  of  an  lequiva- 
lent.  How  could  an  equivalent  exist,  said 
he,  when  the  produce  of  the  ja^hires  was 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  iiqunlation  of 
the  Nabob's  dd>t  to  the  Company  ?  I  will 
tell  the  hon.  ^ntleman  how  it  could,  and 
bow  it  did  exist.  The  Besums  equivdent 
was  to  amoont  to  whact  Uiey  themselves 
gave  in  as  the  net  amount  of  their  foghires: 
their  statement,  however,  for  good  reasons 
to  be  assigned,  was  false ;  the  net  amount, 
that  is,  &e  amount  for  which  they  had 
been  given,  was  much  less  than  l^o  real 
iocome  from  the  lands.  This  net  amount 
was  all  they  had  a  right  to  daim :  that 
was  secured  to  diem  by  the  treaty ;  and 
the  surplus  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
discharge  of  the  Nabob's  debt. 

So  far,  Sir,  have  I  proved  not  only  the 
innocence,  but  die  propriety  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings conduct.  I  am  equally  prepared  to 
prove,  that  in  his  subsequent  permission 
to  the  Nabob  to  confiscate  die  treasures 
in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  in  the 
steps  taken  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
sixty  lacks  for  which  that  confiscation  was 
compromised,  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  oHly 
free  from  blame,  but  actuSly  commenda- 
ble. I  perceive,  however,  the  presept 
temjper  of  the  committee:  I  am  also 
iensible  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
received  die  first  address  firom  a  young 
member,  standing  here  as  an  advocate  for 
an  accused  and  injured  fellow-subject.  I 
leave  the  reflections  upon  it  to  themselves; 
and  I  wish  the  world  to  reflect,  that  a  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons,  sitting  in  judge- 
ment on  the  character  and  fortunes  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hastings,  has  refused 
to  hear  his  defence.  I  shall  no  longer 
press  the  matter,  but  will  sit  down,  reserv- 
ing what  I  have  farther  to  say  to  a  cooler 
moment,  when  the  passions  of  the  House 


are  less  inflamed,  and  when  troth  may 
obtam  a  hearing. 

Sir  W.  Doiben  having  premised  that 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Sheri&n  had  stated  in 
so  able  a  manner  such  a  variety  of  fads 
and  arguments,  as  entirely  to  have  es:« 
hausted  the  spirits  as  well  as  the  attentioit 
of  the  connnittee,  added  that  be  thought 
it  would  be  most  proj^r  to  adjourn  die 
debate.  This  womd  give  gentlemen  titiae 
to  recruit  their  spirits,  and  to  coUeCt  their 
exhausted  attention.  It  was  now  a  very 
late  hour.  It  would  be  impossible,  should 
they  prosecute  the  business,  ^o  come  to 
any  vote  without  adjoumingr.  And  indeed, 
he  confessed,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
his  mind  it  would  he  imposs^e  for  him  to 
give  a  determinate  opinion.  He  therefore 
most  seriously  recommended  that  the  com- 
mittee might  then  immediately  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stanhope  remarked,  tliat  the  same 
reasons  which  prevailed  upon  his  hon. 
firiend,  induced  him  to  wish  for  an  adjourn* 
roent  of  the  debate.  When  he  entered 
the  House,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  opinion  inclined  rather  te 
the  side  of  Mr.  Hastings;  but  such  ha4 
been  the  wonderful  eroct  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  convittdng  statement  of  facts, 
and'hresistible  eloquence,  that  he  now 
with  as  much  fireedom  acknowledged,  that 
he  could  not  say  but  his  sentiments  were 
materially  changed.  Nothing,  indeed,  but 
information  almost  equal  to  a  miracle, 
could,  he  thought,  determine  him  not  to 
vote  against  the  accused :  but,  however, 
as  he  found  such  had  been  the  eflect  of 
what  he  had  heard,  he  could  not  by  any 
means  Chen  determine  to  give  his  vote. 
He  wished  to  collect  his  reason,  and 
calmly  to  consider  the  trudi  and  justice  of 
what  had  been  stated  with  such  apparent 
aid  of  trtrdi,  as  to  render  it  beyond  the 
power  of  contradiction. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  by  no  means 
consent  to  an  adjournment,  standing  as 
the  question  in  debate  then  stood.  As  to 
the  lateness  of  the  nfght,  it  was  but  twelve 
o'clock ;  and  surely  no  gentleman  would 
contend,  that  without  any  other  reason 
being  assigned,  merely  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  was  a  sufficient  reason.  At  present  the 
committee  had  heard  a  very  brilliant  speech 
from  his  hon.  friend;  a  speech,  every  word 
of  which  carried  conviction  to  his  mind ; 
and,  itVas  pretty  obvious,  it  had  made  no 
small  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  House 
in  general.  He  flattered  himself,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  likely  to  be  very  little 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  House;  and. 
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in  that  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they 
could  not  proceed,  and  come  to  the  ques- 
tion. If  any  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings wished  to  rise,  and  offer  any  thing, 
that  they  might  think  likely  to  efface  or 
lessen  the  impression  made  by  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friend,  that  was  the  fit 
moment  for  oferingft ;  but  as  nothing  had, 
yet  been  said  that  was  likely  to  have  that 
efiiect,  unless  gentlemen  had  any  doubts  to 
state,  and  would  be  so  good  as  to  open 
them,  he  must  oppose  the  motion  for  ad- 
journing under «uch  circumstances,  as  im- 
proper and  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Taylor  observed,  that  he  had  not 
quitted  his  seat  until  seven  in  the  morning 
on  many  occasions,  and  he  did  not  know 
or  recollect  one  in  which  he  thought  his 
unremitted  attendance  more  required,  than 
the  question  now  before  the  committee. 
Such  had  been  the  statement  of  the  facts 
in  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
that  he  thought  no  time  was  necessary 
beyond  the  present  moment  to  give  their 
vote*  It  was  a  speech  of  such  irresistible 
conviction,  as  to  render  it  incontroverti- 
ble. It  was  eloquent  in  facts>  and  sub- 
lime in  genius  and  conception.  It  was 
not  the  parade  of  pompous  declamation ; 
it  convinced  from  its  truth,  as  much  as  it 
charmed  and  astonished  from  its  splendour 
and  sublimity:  therefore,  after  such  a 
speech  had  been  ddivered,  he  could  not 
consider  that  any  gentleman's  mind  was 
80  undetermined  in  its  opinions  as  to  re- 
quire a  moment's  delay  to^  give  his  vote, 
and  he  would  never  agree  that  the  House 
should  adjourn  until  they  had  decided  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  what  they  had 
heard  so  forcibly,  in^e]UOusly«  and  won- 
derfully stated  for  tlieir  consiaeration. 

Major  Scott  observed,  that  he  certainly 
$hould  have  risen  before  to  have  contra- 
dicted many  parts  of  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  he  not  withheld 
them  in  compliment  to  what  other  gentle- 
men had  to  offer.  As  to  there  being  no- 
thing to  be  said  against  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  he  would  himself  engage  to 
shew  in  what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been 
guilty  of  most  gross  misrepresentations. 
In  referring  to  several  parts  of  the  cor- 
respondence relative  to  tne  transactions  of 
the  Begums,  he  had  omitted  several  parts 
of  letters  and  other  documents,  contra- 
dicting many  particulars,  which  he  had 
assented.  Of  these  he  had  taken  several 
notes;  and  if  it  were  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  he  sliould  proceed,  he 
would  describe  all  the  omissions  and  mfs- 
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representations  which  he  had  thus  noticed. 
The  committee  cried  Hear !  Hear !  and 
major  Scott  was  going  consequently  to 
proceed,  when 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  on  a  question  of  so 
complicated  a  nature,  it  was  scar^cely  to  be 
supposed  that  there  would  npt  foe  some 
difference  of  opinion ;  possibly  therefore, 
although  the  hour  was  not  so  far  advanced, 
as  it  sometimes  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions, it  miffht  be  advisable  to  adjourn 
then.  For  his  part,  he  would  not  then 
declare  in  which  way  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  vote ;  yet  he  meant  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  at  large  on  the  motion,  and 
should  unavoidably  be  obliged  to  take  up 
a  good  deal  of  the.  time  of  Uie  committee. 
With  regard  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  all  the 
impression  that  genius  and  talents  could 
command,  his  speech  certainly  would 
make;  but  surely  the  hon.  gentleman's 
friends  paid  him  an  ill  compliment  in  sup- 
posing, that  four  and  twenty  hours  would 
obliterate  the  effect,  or  blunt  the  pressure 
of  his  arguments.  An  abler  speech  had, 
perhaps,  never  been  delivered ;  but  though 
ne  was  willing  to  pay  that  tribute  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  which  his  abilities  de- 
served, he  by  no  means  could  aeree,  that 
because  ene  dazzling  speech  had  been  de- 
livered, other  gentlemen  ouj^ht  not  to  be 
permitted  to  deliver  their  sentiments. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  so  alarming*  a  prece- 
dent, as  that  of  adjourning  merely  because 
one  fine  speech  had  been  delivered,  was 
what  he  never  could  consent  to;  and  he 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not 
aware  of  the  badness  of  the  precedent 
such  a  proceeding  would  establisli  when 
he  proposed  it.  Would  the  right  hon. 
gentleman*  for  instance,  on  days  when  he 
had. a  motion  to  make,  and  there  was  oc- 
casion, as  there  often  had  been,  for  him 
to  introduce  it  with  a  very  long  speech, 
choose,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  done  sfSeak- 
ing,  the  House  should  adjourn,  in  order 
to  afford  gentlemen  time  to  consider  of 
that  speech,  and  to  find  out  in  what  man^ 
ner  they  could,  best  answer  it?  He  was 
sure  that  was  a  mode  of  doing  business 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  by  no  means 
wished  to  grow  into  custom.  With  regard 
to  the  compliment  paid  to  his  honourable 
friend,  he  knew  hb  hon.  friend  too  well, 
to  think  he  wished  for  that  sort  of  com- 
pliment conveyed  by  delay.  His  hon. 
friend  had  the  cause  and  the  justice  of  it, 
in  which  he  had  pleaded  so  powerfully  as 
to  flash  conviction  on  almost  every  man*s 
mind,  too  much  at  heart,   to  desire  to 
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postpone  the  decision  that  oasht  to  follow 
nis  argument.  His  hon.  friend  had  spoken 
aiblj,  and  indeed  almost  miraculously,  as 
an  hon«  gentleman  had  expressed  it ;  but 
whj  had  he  done  so  ?  Not  merely  because 
be  bad  the  gift  of  singular  knd  superior 
talents,  but  because  .he  had  spoken  in 
a  right  cause — because  he  had  a  heart 
aosceptible  of  feeling,  and  capable  of  sym-, 
pathizing  with  the  woes  of  those  who 
daimed  protection  on  account  of  their  in- 
nocence and  their  defenceless  condition, 
and  on  account  of  the  unparalleled  op- 
pressions they  had  endured.  His  honour- 
able friend*s  speech  had  been  called,  and 
justly  called,  an  eloquent  one. .  Eloquent 
mdeed  it  was ;  so  much  so,  that  all  he  had 
ever  heard — all  he  had  ever  read,  when 
cmnpared  with  it,  clwindled  into  nothing, 
and  vanished  like  vapour  before  the  sun. 
Having  paid  his  debt  of  justice  to  his  hon. 
fiiend,  Mr,  Fox  again  urged  his  argument 
against  adjourning,  unless  some  better 
reason  was  assigned  than  the  mere  lateness 
•f  the  hour.  If  any  gentleman  thought  he 
could  answer  the  strong  argument  that 
had  been  that  day  delivered,  or  if  gentle- 
men had  any  doubts  upon  their  mind,  let 
them  state  those  doubts,  or  let  them  give 
the  answer  they  meant  to  offer ;  but  why  ad- 
jonm  without  so  doing,  unless  it  was  from 
a  sense  that  what  had  been  that  day  said 
was  unanswerable,  and  from  a  wish  to  gain 
time,  and  by  negociation  and  manoeuvre 
accomplish  that,  which  could  not  be  done 
by  fahr  argument  ?  He  said,  he  hoped  to 
God,  for  the  sake  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's character,  and  for  the  sake  of 
what  was  still  more  important,  the  cha- 
racter of  that  House,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman did  not  mean  to  vote  against  the 
question.  If  he  did,  he  would  doubtless 
support  his  vote  by  arguments  that,  in 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  mind  at 
least,  appeared  likely  to  have  some  weight 
with  the  House.  If  so,  why  not  deliver 
those  arguments  then,  and  oppose  their 
impression,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  the 
impression  which  had  been  made  by  his 
honourable  friend's  speech  ?  What  could 
be  the  object  of  delay,  but  merely  having 
an  opportunity  of  preventing^the  operation 
whidi  the  truth  and  eloquence  of  his  hon. 
fnend's  speech  would  otherwise  have  in 
convicting  the  delinquent,  and  redeeming 
the  injured  character  of  the  nation  I  With 
respect  to  the  'pretence  of  adjourning  for 
the  sake  of  deliberation,  he  could  not  ad- 
mit its  j^ropriety.  If  gentlemen  had  not 
come  with  party  prepossessions  and  .per- 
£  VOL.  XXVI.] 


sonal  partialities,  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  vote  when  their  minds  were  most  alive; 
to  the  cause  of  individual  justice  and  na- 
tional honour.  The  delay  he  conceived 
to  be  ilinexampled  ;  for  he  never,  knew  of 
^y  debate  being  adjourned,  without  some 
strong  reasons  oF necessity  being  given; 
but  in  the  present  instance  nothing  of  this 
nature  had  been  stated  as  an  excuse. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his  concern  ' 
that  the  right  hon*  gentleman  should  have 
lavished  away  such  a  portion  of  time  upon 
mere  invective;  upon  insinuations  which 
tended  much  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  very  able  and  eloquent 
speech,  which  he  confessed  had  made  a 
very  great  impression  on  his  mind:  but 
that  was  a  reason  Sufficient  of  itself  for 
fiim  to  wish  for  time  to  deliberate.  He 
despised  the  imputation  of  being  consi- 
dered either  as  the  abettor  or  the  protector 
of  delinquency,  nor  should  he  shrink  from 
any  investigation  of  the  reasons  which 
would  prompt  him  to  vote  for  an  adjourn- 
ment. Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wish 
to  lead  the  House  captive  at  his  chariot 
wheels  ?  Were  they  not  sittins^  there  as 
judges  on  a  question  of  the  highest  im- 
portance \  A  question  which  involved  in 
Its  consequences  the  character  and  for- 
tune of  one  of  their  fellow-subjects?  Was 
it  not,  therefore,  fitting  in  them  to  deli- 
berate and  investigate?  He  paid  many 
compliments  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan, which  he  acknowledged  had  thrown 
many  new  and  important  lights  on  the 
subject ;  but  though  they  had  in  a  great 
degree  tended  to  remove  his  doubts,  still 
he  was  not  ripe  for  decision ;  and  he  was  - 
yet  afraid  to  give  his  vote,  lest  it  should 
prove  erroneous. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  seemed  to  consider  every  x 
thing  as  invective  which  did  not  convey 
the  grossest  flattery  to  his  right  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Pitt.  If  he  had  used  words  which 
could  be  construed  to  convey  invective,' 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  he  would  be  the 
first  to  beg  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
pardon ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
was  not  conscious  of  having  used  such 
words.  It  was  very  true,  that  he  had 
called  on  the  right  non.  gentleman,  if  he 
had  any  doubts,  to  fataie  them ;  for  it  was, 
in  his  mind,  highly  important  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice,  that  he  should  then 
give  his  opinion.  He  had  stated,  too,  that 
^1  who  knew  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
knew  that  he  possessed  abilities,  and  that 
in  those  abilities  he  had  sufficient  confi- 
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dence  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  state  bis 
doubts.  In  Heaven's  name,  tben,  why 
did  he  shrink  from  the  inquiry  ?  Was  he 
afraid  to  meet  decision  ?  Or  was  he  afraid 
to  trust  his  cause  to  the  present  temper  of 
the  House  i  He  hoped  it  was  a  cause  like 
that  of  Cheit  Sing,  m  which,  though  the 
tight  hon«  gentleman  had  taken  very  con- 
fined ground,  vet  he  had  shewn  that  he  was 
Open  to  conviction.  He  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  character,  and  for  the  reputation  of 
his  country,  would,  on  the  side  he  should 
take  in  the  decision  of  the  question  of  that 
day,  shew  that  he  was  equally  open  to  con- 
viction. Of  all  questions  which  came  to 
that  House  for  discussion,  India  questions 
were  those  which  required  prompt  decir 
sion ;  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  them  to  the 
perils  of  negociation,  or  the  dangers  of 
out-door  conversation ;  and  he  scrupled 
not  to  say,  that  an  adjournment,  far  from 
assisting,  would  enfeeble  and  disgrace  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  should  not 
have  trespassed  on  what  he  was  bound  to 
consider  as  the  already  too  liberal  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  had  he  not  been 
charged  by  major  Scott  with  wilful  misre- 
presentation with  respect  to  colonel  Han- 
nay*s  evidence.  Of  the  falsity  of  that 
charge  he  appealed  to  every  gentleman 
who  neard  him.  As  far  as  his  memory 
served  him,  he  had  stated  that  evidence 
fairly  and  fully*  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
journment, the  House  would  see  the  pro- 
,priety  of  hb  saying  nothing  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  had  listened  with 
admiration,  and  with  the  utmost  attention, 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  opened  the  debate :  he  really  felt  him- 
self on  that  account  very  much  fatigued, 
and  was  therefore  an  advocate  for  the  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  Montague  said,  that  he  came  down 
to  the  House  rather  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  he  confessed,  that 
the  very  masterly  and  eloquent  manner  in 
which  he  had  that  day  heard  the  charge 
stated,  had  staggered,  nay,  almost  con- 
vinced him  of  the  justice  of  it ;  still,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  prepared  to  decide,  and 
therefore  was  for  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  then 
carried  without  a  division. 

Feb.  8.  The  question  being  moved, 
for  the  resumption  of  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  charge  against  Mr.  Has- 
tings, the  Speaker  left  the  chair,   and 


Mr.  St.  John  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 
When  Mr.  Francis  was  on  the  point  of 
speaking, 

Mr.  Dempster  desired  that,  before  the 
committee  should  proceed  upon  the  ad- 
journed debate,  he  might  be  sufl^red  to 
to  trouble  the  House  with  a  requisition 
from  sir  Elijah  Itnpey.  He  stated,  that 
;Bir  Elijah  was  waiting  without  the  door, 
extremely  desirous  of  beios  permitted  to 
be  called  to  the  bar,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  in  a  written  paper,  containing 
an  explanation  and  correction  of  some  fevr 
of  his  answers  when  last  examined.  He 
read  the  paper,  and  moved,  That  the  re- 
quest of  sir  Elijah  Impey  be  granted. 

Mr.  Francis  declared  his  earnest  desire 
to  have  the  paper  in  question  laid  on  the 
table,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with 
the  rules  of  the  House.  But  it  consti- 
tuted a  very  important  Question,  whicb  he 
desired  the  learned  gentleman  opposite  to 
consider,  whether  a  correction  or  evidence 
given  in  a  judicial  and  criminal  proceed- 
ing, afler  a  considerable  interval  from  the 
time  when  it  was  given,  could  be  received 
consistently  with  justice.  He  believed 
there  was  no  precedent  of  such  a  correc- 
tion being  admitted  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  abd  therefore,  very  much  against 
his  incUnation  as  to  the  immediate  in- 
stance, and  merely  for  fear  of  establishing 
a  dangerous  precedent,  he  most  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Dundas  observed,  that  if  every  wit- 
ness could  come  one  day  and  contradict 
what  he  had  said  the  day  preceding,  the 
confusion  would  be  endless. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  the 
House  would  be  at  once  led  to  a  decision 
upon  the  matter,  b^  supposing,  as  a  case 
in  point,  that  two  witnesses  were  examined 
the  same  day,  and  both  agreed.  If  in  that 
case,  one  came  the  next  day,  desired  to 
be  re-examined,  and  contradicted  what  he 
had  before  said,  then  the  facts  established 
by  their  concurrence  would  be  let  loose, 
and  the  task  of  adducing  evidence  could 
notpossibly  approach  to  a  conclusion. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Francis  then  rose,  and  resumed  the 
adjourned  debate.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
journment of  last  night,  he  finmkly  acquitted 
Mr.  Pitt  of  the  intention  attributed  out  of 
doors  to  that  measure.  His  own  sense  ci 
honour,  would  not  suffer  him  to  suspectthat 
right  hon.  gentleman  of  intending  a  strata- 

§em  so  unworthy  of  himself.  NeverthdesB, 
^e  effisct  and  impression  of  the  adjourn* 
ment  on  the  public  mind  certainly  wa8,that 

IT 
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It  was  deliberately  contrived  to  gain  time 
for  calling  in  new  power,  and  that  power  to 
dedde,  which  had  not  heard  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's speech;  or  at  least  to  counteract 
by  delaj  what  could  not  be  resisted  by 
argument,  namely,  the  instant  impression 
made  by  that  speech  upon  the  minds  of  all 
who  heard  it ;  as  if  the  hour  of  conviction 
ought  not  to  be  the  period  of  decision. 
He  said,  he  had  wished  to  pay  his  tribute 
of  applause  to  that  wonderful  performance 
at  toe  moment  when  the  impression  of  it 
was  strong  upon  him ;    that  he  doubted 
much  whether  he  should  have  been  able 
to  do  it  even  then,  in  the  instant  of  feel- 
ing, nor  should  he  be  able  to  do  it  now, 
after  many  hours  of  reflection.    That  to 
do  justice  to  the  ability,  to  the  industry,  to 
the   arguments,    and   to  the  astonishing 
eloquence  of  his  hon.  friend,  would  require 
a  power  of  ability  and  eloquence  approach- 
ing to  his  own ;  he  should  therefore  leave 
tint  task  to  others :  that  he  himself  looked 
higher — to  the  moral  mind,  that  created 
and  directed  the  intellectual  power ;  to  the 
honourable,  generous,  and  virtuous  heart, 
which  was  the  true  source  of  all  those 
splendid  efforts  and  brilliant  operations  of 
intellect,  which  the  House  had  only  ad- 
mired as  acts  of  the  understanding;   to 
that  he  attached  himself.    That  be  had 
always  considered  the  human  heart  as  the 
real  source  of  human  wisdom  and  folly,  as 
well  as  of  virtue  and  vice ;    that  there- 
fore the  Book   of  Wisdom,  to  express 
the  extremi^  of  all  folly,  had   declar- 
ed, **  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart." 
If  this  were  true,  the  world  would  mea- 
sure the  virtues  of  his  hon.  friend  by 
his  abilities;  they  would  judge  of  the  pure 
and  copious  fountain  by  the  magnificence, 
of  the  stream,  and  give  him  a  higher  and 
more  honourable  place  than  even  among 
the  greatest  of  mankind.   That  his  virtues, 
and,  of  course,  his  abilities,  swelled  and 
expanded,  according  to  the  occasion  that 
brought  them  into  action,  and  sponta- 
neously rose  to  a  level  with  the  new  office 
whibh  they  were  called  upon  to  execute. 
To  him,  indeed,  that  day  had  decreed  a 
a  glorious  triumph  ;   a  triumph  indepen- 
dent of  victory ;  and  if  defeat  were  possi- 
ble, victorious  in  defeat. 

Mr.  Francis  then  entered  upon  a  state- 
ment and  explanation  of  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  question,  which  were  not, 
he  said,  sufficiently  explained  or  insisted 
00,  and  some  of  them  not  even  understood. 
.  He  mentioned  that  the  Begum  had  saved 
the  life  «r  her  son,  the  present  Nabob 


Asoph  ul  Dowla,  at  the  hazard  of  her 
own.  When  the  father  once  drew  his 
sabre  to  kill  him,  she  fell  down  upon  him, 
and  thus  rescued  him,  though  at  tlie  loss 
of  her  own  blood,  for  she  was  wounded  in 
the  scuffle.  This  was  an  action  Sujah  ul 
Dowla  was  very  capal^le  of,  ^  for  he  hated 
and  despised  his  son;  and  so  far  from 
leaving  him  his  treasures  and  his  personal 
estate,  he  would  willingly  have  deprived 
him  of  his  succession :  he  had  heard  this 
fact  from  Mr.  Hastings  himself.  Mr* 
Francis  said,  that  when  he  was  at  Calcutta^ 
Mr.  Hastings  used  to  assign  a  reason  for 
his  partiality  to  the  Begum,  which  he 
thought  at  the  time  a  very  tolerable  one, 
viz,  that  the  Begum  had  been  recon»- 
mended  to  his  particular  care  and  protec- 
tion by  the  late  Sujah  Dowlah  in  the 
most  pathetic  manner.  That  Mr.  Has- 
tings  did  take  her  part  in  1775,  when,  as 
he  said,  (with  a  view  to  reflect  on  general 
Clavering,  col.  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis) 
Mr.  Bristow,  appointed  by  them,  had 
taken  an  improper  part  agamst  the  Beffum. 
That  the  elder  Begum  was  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  soubadary  of  Onde ;  at  least^ 
it  was  through  her  that  the  principality 
came  into  the  family  of  Sujan  Dowlah; 
consequently  she  had  a  better  right  to  the 
jaghires  than  the  present  nabob  had  to 
his  throne.  That  whereas  it  was  insisted 
on,  that  the  plunder  of  the  personal  pro- 
perty was  resolved  on  by  Mr,  Hastmgs 
m  consequence,  and  as  a  punishment  of 
the  resistance  made  by  the  Begum  to  the 
resumption  of  the  jaghires,  it  appeared  by 
the  positive  evidence  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
given  at  the  bar,  that  the  resumption  of 
the  jaghires  was  resolved  on  alter  the 
seizure  of  her  treasures. 

Here  he  earnestly  entreated  the  com- 
mittee to  observe,  that  when  all  the  other 
pretences  b^  justifications,  set  up  in  de* 
fence  of  this  atrocious  act  of  violence, 
had  been  refuted  or  abandoned,  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  Mr.  Hastings 
had  been  driven  at  last  to  the  old-esta- 
blished resource  of  tyranny,  to  the 
common  profligate  plea  of  state  neces- 
sity, viz,  that  the  Company's  affiurs,  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1781,  when,  Mr.  Has- 
tings went  up  to  Benares,  w^re  reduced 
to  such  distress,  and  all  their  pecuniary 
resources  so  completely  exhausted,  that 
measures  of  all  sorts,  and  any  sort,  were 
to  be  justified,  provided  they  tended  to 
procure  a  supply  of  money,  and  an  imme- 
diate relief  to  that  extreme  distress. 
Thaty  from  the  death  of  sir  Joho  Clavering 
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in  August,  17779  Mr.  Hastings,  was  un- 
questionably tbe  master  of  the  British 
governmeDty  not  only  of  Bengal,  but  of 
all  India ;  anc),  as  he  would  be  fairly  en- 
titled to  tbe  merit,  so  he  ought  to  answer 
for  the  ill  consequences  of  every  thing  that 
was  done  during  the  existence  of  tliat 
power.      That,  on  the  10th  of  August 

1778,  Mr.  Hastings  had  laid  before  the 
board  an  official  estimate  of  resources  and 
disbursements,  which  stated  an  unappro- 
priated balanc^of  about  2,100,000/.  sterling 
which  he  expected  to  remain  in  the  Com- 
pany's treasury,  (after  deducting  all  the 
probable  di^bursements  from  the  expected 
resources)  on  the  30th  of  April,  1779. 
From  this  balance,  Mr.  Hastings  deducted 
thirty  lacks  of  rupees  for  extra  disburse- 
ments, not,  provided  for  in  the  estimate, 
leaving  a  corrected  balance  of  cash  to  the 
amount  of  above  two  millions  sterling, 
which  he  asserted,  and,  by  all  manner  of 
offipial  documents,  proved,  would  exist  in 
the  Bengal  treasury  on  the  30th  of  April, 

1779.  Of  what  nature,  then,  were  the 
subsequent  measures,  pursued  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  which,  in  so  short  a  period  as 
from  April,  1779,  to  July,  1781,  had  not 
only  wasted  that  great  surplus,  but  which 
forced  him  to  incur  a  heavy  bonded  debt, 
and  yet  left  the  Company's  affairs  in  such 
an  abandoned  state  of  penury  and  distress, 
as  might,  with  some  colo.ur  of  reason,  be 
alleged  and  pleaded  in  justification  of  the 
various  crimed  committed  by  Mr.  Hastings 
fo^  the  avowed  purpose  of  getting  money, 
and  which  were  the  subject  of  the  last 
and  present  charge  against  him?  Mr. 
Francis  requested  the  committee  to  carry 
this  reflection  in  their  minds  when  they 
should  come  to  inquire  into  the  wars  pnade 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  other  causes  of  the 
monstrous  waste  of  the  public  property 
committed  to  his  care. 

Mr.  Francis  offered  other  pertinent  ob- 
aervations  as  to  the  facts  stated  in  the 
charge,  and  quoted  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton  to  sir 
Elijah  Impey:  <<  I  soon  found  that  no 
real  advantage  was  to  be  obtained  by  pro- 
ceeding, at  once,  to  violent  extremities 
with  the  Begum ;  and  that  she  was  only 
to  be  attacked  through  the  medium  of  her 
confidential  servants,  whom  it  required 
considerable  address  to  get  hold  of:  how- 
ever, we  at  last  effected  it;  and,  by  using 
some  few. severities  with  them,  we  at  length 
came  at  the  secret  hoards  of  this  old  lady !" 
What  was  this,  asked  Mr.  Francis,  but  the 
bmguage  of  thieve  and  ruffiaoi,  plotting 


in  a  night-cellar  to  break  into  a  house^ 
and  rob  some  innocent  woman  of  her  pro- 
perty ?  Mr.  Francis  went  on  with  a  series 
of  observations,  in  allusion  to  the  facts  in 
the  charge* '  He  said,  that  it  was  true,  he 
thought  the  Begum  had  no  right  to  appro- 
priate the  produce  of  the  conquest  and 
plunder  of  the  Rohilla  country,  while  the 
money  due  to  the  Company  on  account  of 
that  war  remained  unpaid.  No  opinion, 
of  his  ever  went  farther  than  that.  The 
council  never  interfered,  otherwisie  than 
bv  approving  and  confirming  the  guarantee 
given  by  our  resident  to  the  final  settle- 
ment between  the  Nabob  and  his  mother^ 
on  the  15th  Oct.  1775,  after  he  had 
already  obtained  from  her  aboVe  600,000^. 
That  treaty  was  a  receipt  in  full,  a  security 
against  farther  demands,  and  a  quietus  for 
ever.  Mr.  Hastings  went  farther  than 
any  member  of  the  council,  in  approving 
that  settlement ;  ttiough  now  he  says,  that 
the  whole  of  this  transaction  passed  under 
the  order  and  guidance  of  the  board, 
which  excluded  him  from  any  share  in 
their  aets,  equally  in  such  as  he  approved, 
and  in  such  as  he  disapproved !  ^t  that 
time,  his  language  was  different;  but  nofr, 
it  seems,  he  may  approve  of  an  act,  and 
vote  for  it,  and  yet  he  is  to  have  no  share 
in  it.  Whether  he  approved  of  it  or  not, 
he  was  bound  by  the  sense  of  the  majority, 
which  constituted  the  act  of  government* 
In  the  present  instance,  the  council  were 
unanimous,  and  Mr.  Hastings  took  the 
lead.  It  was  true,  the  Begum,  at  her  own 
desire,  paid  a  small  part  of  the  above 
demand  in  goods  of  different  sorts.  Whe- 
ther Mr.  Bristow  did  right  or  wrong  in 
accepting  of  such  articles,  the  council  cer- 
tainly did  right  in  ordering  them  to  be  sold 
by  public  auction.  I^he  suspicion  which 
unavoidably  fixed  itself  upon  arbitrary 
valuations  and  private  contracts,  cannot 
exist  in  the  case  of  a  public  auction.  Mr. 
Middleton's  evidence  will  shew  in  what 
manner  the  property  of  the  Beffums  wfs 
sold  in  1782.  It  was  true,  that  he,  (Mf. 
Francis^  in  1775,  had  expressed  hb  sur- 
prise tnat  two  ladies,  locked  up  in  a 
seraglio,  should  talk  of  meddling  with 
affairs  of  state :  but  was  that  any  reason 
for  plundering  them  of  their  property ;  for 
robbing  them  of  all  they  had ;  for  treat- 
ing them  with  the  most  scandalous  in- 
justice, extortion,  violence,  and  cruelty? 
Could  the  opinion  attributed  to  him  be  ac- 
commodated to  such*actions  ?  And  if  it 
could,  was  it  just  to  allow  Mr.  Hasting, 
who  never  followed  his  Uvioe  in  'any 
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thing,  to  shelter  hhnself  under  the  con* 
cnrrence  of  his  opinion  ?  These  unfortu- 
nate women  were,  indeed,  disqualified  by 
their  sex  and  situation  from  meddling  in 
the  affidrs  of  government,  and  perfectly 
incapable  of  disturbing  it  if  they  would. 
The  attempt  to  charge  them  with  a  design 
to  extirpate  the  EnsTish  out  of  India,  was 
equally  base  and  ridiculous ;  as  if  it  were 
possible  for  two  old  women,  locked  up  in 
a  seraglio,  and  two  decrepit  eunuchs,  first 
to  depose  the  Nabob,  their  son  and  sove- 
reign, and  then  to  expel  the  English, 
which  could  not  be  efiected  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  four  first  powers  of  India, 
assisted  by  the  French.  This  absurd  pre- 
tence, in  addition  to  all  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  the  proceeding,  fixed  upon  it 
a  brand  of  falsehood  and  ignominy  which 
would  render  the  name  of  an  Englishman, 
in  Asia,  contemptible  as  well  as  odious  for 
ever. 

Mr.  NichoUs  observed,  that  whilst  he 
paid  a  just  tnbute  to  the  astonishing  elo- 
qoence  and  hiehly  cultivated  talents  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  he  must  contend,  that  the 
whole  of  his  fascinating  harangue  had 
turned  upon  a  fallacy.  The  question 
was^  not  whether  the  Begums  were  in 
actual  rebellion,  but  whether  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  given  to  understand  that  they 
were  so,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  plausible, 
to  induce  him  to  credit  the  alleged  fact. 
Mr.  NichoUs  entered  into  a  series  of  rea- 
soning upon  the  right  construction  of  the 
words  in  Mr.  Middleton's  letter  of  the  6th 
December,  1781,  "  and  the  measures  here- 
tofore proposed,"  which  he  affirmed  were 
to  be  understood  differently  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  argued  in 
the  speech  of  the  mover  of  the  motion. 
He  remarked,  that  taking  the  jaghire  from 
the  Begums,  two  women  shut  up  in  a 
zenana,  and  incapable  of  managing  such  a 
property,  for  which  they  received  an  equi- 
valent, was  a  benefit,  and  not  an  injury. 
He  &1m>  defended  the  seizure  of  the  trea- 
sures, referring  the  committee  to  Mr. 
Mid<Ueton's  letters,  and  to  other  docu- 
ments, to  prove  that  the  Nabob  had  always 
considered  the  wealth  as  his  property,  by 
inheritance. 

Major  Scott  rose  and  said : — B^re  I 
request  the  indulgence  of  the  ccnmnittee 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  debate,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  ofiering  a  fi^w 
words,  in  reply  to  the  Jion.  gentleman  f  Mr.- 
Francis)  who  has  just  sat  down.  Allu- 
sions haTB  been  made  to  publications  out 
•f  tlus  Houae,  and  to  the  means  that  have 


been  taken  to  bias  the  public  upon  the 
important  question  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  instead  of  being  merely  an  ac« 
cused,  ia  a  shamefully  persecuted  man; 
ahd  that  means  the  most  mdecent,  scanda- 
lous, ai^d  infamous,  have  been  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  prejudice  him  in  the  opinion 
of  those  parties  who  divide  this  kingdom, 
and  who  may  be  the  ultimate  judges  of 
this  important  question.  In  the  first  speech 
made  by  the  hon.  gentlemad  in  this  House, 
he  declared,  *<  that  he  should  be  sorry  to 
be  suspected  of  retaining  a  spark  of  per- 
sonal animosity  agamst'Mr.  Hastings.  We 
are  both,''  he  added,  <«  I  believe,  men  of 
tempers  too  warm  to  be  capable  of  resent- 
ments ;  our  contest  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
hostilities  it  produced  expired  with  it.''  If 
it  had  not  been  for  this  solemn  declara- 
tion, I  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  as  the  style  of  the  work 
bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  mi- 
nutes and  writings  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
Sir,  I  pay  him  no  compliment,  when  I  say 
his  stjle  is  a  good  one,  and  something 
peculiar.  But,  Sir,  be  the  author  who 
he  will,  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that 
a  more  infamous  attempt  to  oppress  a  man, 
shamefully  persecuted,  was  never  prac- 
tised ;  and  the  man  who  did  it,  has  a  neart 
blacker  than  ever  existed  in  a  human 
frame. — As  the  major  was  proceeding  to 
read  the  pamphlet, 

Mv.  Courtenayy  rbing  to  order,  con- 
tended, that  it  was  exceedingly  improper 
for  any  member  to  read,  as  a  part  of  nis 
speech,  an  anonymous  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Francis^  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  hon.  major  should  have 
thrown  out  any  insinuations  calculated  to 
lead  the  llouse  into  an  idea  that  he  had 
written  the  pamphlet  in  question,  added, 
that  he  considered  the  present  business  as 
too  important  to  admit  of  unseasonable 
interruptions.  At  a  proper  time,  he  would 
readily  enter  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  subject ;  but  he 
trusted,  that  the  committee  would  not 
sufier  an  infinitely  more  momentous  inves- 
tigation to  be  at  all  retarded  in  its  neces- 
sary course. 

Major  Scott  said : — I  have  already  given 
the  reason,  why  die  hon.  gentleman  could 
not  possibly  have  written  it ;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  the  parts  I  complain 
of.  The  author,  in  his  preface  to  tnese 
"  Observations ,  on  the  Defence  of  Mr. 
Hastings/'  says,  that  the  defence  was,  bj 
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Mr.  HastiDgs's  authority,  printed,  pub- 
lished, and  circulated  with  uncommoh 
rapidity.  Thisi  I  affirm,  to  be  a  gross 
fidsehood ;  for  neither  Mr.  Hastings,  nor 
any  person  connected  with  him,  had  the 
smallest  concern,  either  in  the  printbg, 
publishing,  or  circulating  that  Defence. 
But  what  follows  is  of  inmiitely  more  con- 
sequence. We  all  know,  that  a  pamphlet 
was  published  some  time  ago,  wtiich, 
though  not  approved  of  universally,  has 
been  universally  read — so  much  so,  that  it 
has  gone  through  seven  editions,  and  I 
understand  Mr.  Debrett  expects  to  sell' 
20,000  copies  of  it.  Amongst  others,  Mr. 
Hastings,  or  some  of  his  friends,  have 
been  mentioned  as  tne  author;  and  al- 
though the  publisher  of  the  pamphlet  has 
declared,  Uiat  neither  Mr.  Hastings,  nor 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  him,  wrote  uiat  pamphlet,  yet  since 
the  declaration  was  so  publicly  made,  the 
author  of  the  work,  in  my  hand,  has  in- 
serted the  following  passage  in  his  Obser- 
vations :  <*  He  ( Mr.  Hastings )  says  Mada- 
gee  Sindia  has  written  letters  in  his  praise 
to  his  roost  gracious  Majesty,  and  to  the 
Comj^any.  Any  body  else  Would  have 
aaid  simply  to  his  Majesty.  The  epithet, 
*  most  cracious,'  is  seldom  or  never  used, 
but  in  direct  addresses,  or  petitions  to  the 
King.  The  affectation  of  introducins  it 
in  the  mention  of  so  unimportant  a  ract, 
requires  no  comment.  But  wounds,  as  well 
as  compliments,  come  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  spirit  that  flatters  can  insult. 
The  author,  whose  pamphlet,  as  he  ima- 
gines, is  to  deliver  characters  to  posteri^, 
and  whose  education  in  the  school  of  Mr. 
Hastings  is  self-evident,  has  taken  upon 
him  to  assist,  from  what  he  calls  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  Majesty's  charac- 
ter;" &c.  I  do  not  choose  to  proceed, 
conceiving  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming 
in  me  to  £)  so :  but  I  affirm,  that  the  man 
who  had  the  baseness  to  calumniate  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  to  mention  this  work  as  com- 
ing from  his  school,  must  have  done  it 
with  a  knowledge,  that  he  was  publishing 
a  gross  and  scandalous  falsehood  to  the 
world  ;  and  he  must  have  a  heart  blacker 
than  ever  existed  in  a  human  form. 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  yesterday,  talked  of  the  servile 
dependents  of  Mr.  Hastings.  I  hope.  Sir, 
he  does  not  rank  me  in  that  number,  if  suoh 
there  are.  I  lefl  England  with  English  blood 
in  my  veins,  and,  I  hope,  I  have  broueht 
English  blood  back  again  to  .my  native 
country.  The  hon.  gentleman  has^  I  trust,  a 


better  opinion  of  me,  since,  upon  a  very  re- 
markable occasion,  he  consented  to  a  con- 
ference with  me,  which,  if  it  had  taken 
place,  might  have  prevented  that  splendid 
display  of   eloquence  which    we   heard 
yesterday.    The  faqt  is,  Sir,  that  I  was 
above  twelve  years  in  India,  before  1  had 
the  pleasure  to  be  known  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, except  by  dining  at  his  table,  in 
common  with  other  officers,  of  my  own 
standing.    The  hon.  gentleman,  in  open- 
ing the  question,  took  a  very  wide  range ; 
nor  do  I  conceive  it  can  be  fairly  consi- 
dered, wiUiout  a  view  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  India,  and  in  Europe,  as  con- 
nected with  India,  in  1781,  and  for  some 
years  preceding.    In  1775,  the  debt  of 
Great  Britain  was,  I  believe,  about  125 
millions.    It  continued  rapidly  mcreaaing 
from    that  unfortunate  period ;    and   in 
1782,  it  had  increased  to  the  alarming 
amount  of  230  millions.      In  the  same 
period,  100,000  lives  were  lost,  a  vast  em- 
pire   in  America,  Minorca  in    £urope» 
several  of  our  West  India  islands,  and  oqr 
most  valuable  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.    I  believe  no  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  can  afford  an  instance  of  so  rapid 
a  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
country.    The  flames  of  war,  which  raged 
with  so  much  violence  in  Europe  and 
America,  were  extended  to  Hindoatan ; 
for  I  assert,  without  a  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  in- 
volved us  origmally  in  India.    An  event, 
whidi    the   right  hon.  gentleman    truly 
foretold  very  early  in  the  American  war, 
when  he  said  it  must,  by  its  continuation, 
involve  this  nation  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.    During  the  progress  of  our  cala- 
mities in  Europe  and  America,  I  would 
desire  to  ask  gentlemen,  what  happened 
in  India  ?     We  were  there,  it  is  true,  in- 
volved in  wars^  and  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties—but how  different  the  conclusion ! 
Did  we  lose  a  foot  of  territory  in  India  ? 
So  far  from  it,  that  we  had  taken,  in  the 
course  of  the  war>    every  French   and 
Dutch  settlement  on  the  continent  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  were  besi^ng  the  French 
ffarrison  of  Cuddalore,  their  only  remain- 
ing hope,  when  intelligence  of  ttie  peace 
in  Elu^pe  arrived  at  Madras.    The  first 
accoiult  of  that  important  event  was  con- 
veyed by  an  express  dispatched  by  me  to 
Mr.  Ha'stmgs  at  his  own  expense.    The 
noble  niarquis,  who  deserves  the  warmest 
thanks  of  a  grateful  country,  for  ending 
a  calamitous  and  most  expensive  war, 
gave  up^  and  wisely  gave  upi  the  con- 
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miests  of  the  East  lodia  Company  in 
India,  in  order  to  save  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies.  I  would 
ask  gentlemen,  in  what  other  quarter 
of  the  globe  could  we  make  cessions  to 
France  ?  In  none ;  for  except  the  island 
of  Sl  Lucia,  all  the  conquests  we  made 
during  the  late  war,  were  made  in  India. 
I  have  sat  in  the  gallery  in  other  days, 
and  listened  with  profound  attention  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox),  when 
he  has  so  strongly  and  so  truly  described 
the  calamitous  and  degraded  state  thi3 
country  was  reduced  to;  I  have  heard 
bim  attribute  those  calamities  and  that 
d^radation  to  the  imbecility,  and  the  in- 
dolence of  the  noble  lord  who  for  many 
years  was  the  minister  of  this  country.  I 
have  been  informed,  that  the  right  hon. 

Sendeman  has  sometimes  in  this  House, 
uring  the  late  war,  expressed  his  warmest 
wishes  for  America.  H^  cause  was  the 
eaose  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  Whiggism, 
and  of  the  British  constitution.  A  right 
hon.  ^ntleman,  who  first  moved  this  pro- 
secution, has  been  equally  violent  upon 
former  occasions  against  the  noble  lord, 
and  equally  zealous  for  America.  His 
seal  once  carried  him  so  far  as  even  pub- 
licly to  avow  in  this  House,  a  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Franklin,  then  declared  by 
law  a  rebel  to  this  country,  on  the  ex- 
change of  a  British  general.  The  noble 
lord  has,  upon  many  occasions,  declared 
that  he  imputed  our  calamities  to  the  in- 
temperate violence  of  Opposition,  and  to 
Aeir  encouragement  of  the  rebellion  in 
America.  But  that  in  a  very  few  years 
we  experienced  a  melancholy  reverse ; 
that  froxn  being  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
freest  nation  in  the  world,  we,  in  less  than 
sevai  years  saw  our  empire  dismembered, 
and  the  people  of  England  so  oppressed 
and  borne  down  by  taxes,  that  the  most 
economical  minister  will  scarcely  be  able, 
in  future,  to  make  the  income  of  the  state 
meet  its  expenditure ;  that  in  a  very  few 
years  these  melancholy  events  did  hap- 
pen, are  truths  which  dl  parties  acknow- 
kdge,  thouffh  they  may  differ  as  to  the 
causes  to  which  these  misfortunes  are  to 
be  attributed.  What  was  the  event  which 
happened  a  few  short  months  after  these 
melancholy  truths  were  so  universally  felt 
and  acknowledged  ?  It  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  not  i&  the  splendid  talents,  the 
wk,  the  ingenuity,  or  the  humour  of  the 
geademan  opposite,  will  ever  be  able  to 
eSure  from  tae  minds  of  the  people  of 
Bi^laod.    The  noble  marquis,  to  whom 


I  alluded  before,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
save  this  country  from  total  ruin,  in 
January  178S,  by  restoring  to  us  the 
blessings  of  peace.  If  the  matter  were 
doubtful  then,  what  shall  we  now  pro- 
nounce ?  If  after  five  years  of  peace,  Ms 
nation  can  hardly  pay  the  interest  of  its 
public  debts,  and  provide  for  its  various 
establishments,  hew  could  we  have  borne 
an  additional  load  of  20  millions  ?  and  such 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  ai]» 
other  year  of  war.  Of  the  truth  of  thi^ 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  sensible, 
that  not  many  months  previous  to  tb^ 
peace,  he  declared  in  this  House,  I  meaily 
during  the  Rockingham  Administration^ 
that  bad  as  he  had  conceived  this  country 
to  be  before  he  came  into  office,  he  fount 
it  upon  examination  infinitely  worse,  an^ 
that  no  peace  could  be  a  bad  one  for 
this  country.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  peace  i  An  agree.- 
ment,  between  long  hostile  and  contend* 
ing  {mrties,  to  turn  out  XM  noble  marquis 
who  concluded  it,  and  to  seize  themselves 
the  government  of  this  country.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  declared, 
in  November  1781,  that  the  noble  lora 
who  was  then  the  minister  **  must  hear 
of  his  disgraceful  and  ruinous  measures  al 
the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  expiate  theni 
on  the  public  scaffold ;''  the  same  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  then  made  this  pul>* 
lie  declaration,  was  joint  Secretary  of 
State  with  the  noble  lord  in  March,  1783. 
With  equal  indignation,  another  right  hon; 
gentleman  spoke  of  the  noble  lord ;  yet 
he  too,  upon  that  occasion,  echoed  the 
humane  sentiment  of  **  inimicitise  placa** 
biles,  amicitise  sempitern^.'*  I  hope  I 
am  not  irregular  in  the  ground  I  have 
taken,  because  I  mean  strictly  to  apply  thes# 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  changes  of 
opinions  and  measures  to  the  subject  be* 
fore  us. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  occasion 
of  the  absence  of  the  noole  lord  (North). 
From  the  declaration  of  war  with  France, 
or  rather  from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  French  rescript  in  March  1778,  to 
March  1782,  when  the  noble  lord  resigned 
his  office,  he  has  avowed  publicly,  that 
he  supported  Mr.  Hastings,  and  he  has 
also  avowed  the  reasons  for  which  he  sup- 
ported him :  1.  That  it  was  a  season  of 
war,  and  of  great  difficulty  and  danger : 
2.  That  Mr.  Hastinn  possessed  vigour 
and  abilities ;  and,  3.  That  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  East  India  Compan;^. 
In  the  Rockingham  or  succeeding  admi- 
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nistration,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundas)  moved,  in  May  1782,  <'  that 
Mr.  Hastings  should  be  recalled  from  the 
gOTemment  of  Bengal."  He  stated,  that 
he  moved  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings,  be- 
cause, in  his  opinion,  he  had  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  native  princes  in  India, 
and  could  not  conclude  a  peace.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  in  thdt  very  month, 
and  almost  on  the  day  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman made  the  motion,  Mr.  Hastmgs 
did  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas. 
I  have  since  heard  the  same  right  hon. 
getleman  avow  in  this  House,  that  he  was 
happy  the  proprietors  had  resisted  that 
vote,  because  he  was  convinced  by  so 
doing  they  had  rendered  a  very  essential 
service  to  the  Company  and  to  this  coun- 
try. Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  declared 
also,  that  he  had  been  pressed  to  remove 
Mr.  Hastings  for  delinquency,  but  that  he 
had  declined  to  do  so,  pot  thinking  him  a 
delinquent.  At  janother  time  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  avowed,  that,  by  great 
exertions,  by  prQcuring  money,  (God 
knew  how-  or  where),  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  enabled  to  pay  the  army,  which 
otherwise  must  have  mutinied,  or  been 
disbanded. 

In  .March,  17BS,  the  gentlemen  who 
conduct  this  prosecution  again  came  into 
office,  with  the  additional  strength  of  a 
noble  lord,  formerly  the  minister,  and  his 
numerous  friends.  The  committee  wiH 
recollect,  that  the  events  upon  which  this 
charge  is  founded  happened  in  January, 
1782 :  tliat  complete  information  pf  them 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1782, 
and  that  in  178S,  a  report  upon  the  subiect 
was  made  by  the  select  committee.  Par- 
liament continued  to  sit  till  July ;  and 
admitting  that  there  was  not  time  in  that 
session  to  bring  in  a  general  bill  of  regula- 
tion for  India,  1  ask,  what  could  be  the 
Veason  for  not  removing  Mr.  Hastings? 
If  the  ministers  of  that  day  thought  so  ill 
of  him  as  they  now  pretend  to  do,  they 
were  criminal  for  continuing  him  in  charge 
of  the  first  office  under  the  British  empire, 
and  for  destro3ring  at  the  time  the  autho- 
rity of  his  office.  They  had  the  power  of 
removing  him  by  a  short  bill  in  any  ten 
days  from  April  to  July.  In  September 
1763,  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Hastings, 
in  which  he  expressly  desired  the  court  of 
directors  to  remove  him,  and  to  appoint  a 
successor.  Of  this  letter  no  notice  was 
taken;   and  in  November,  it  was  very 

gainly  diiicovered  for  what  purposes  Mr. 
astmgs  had  been  continued  so  many 
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months  in  office.  When  the  riffht  hon« 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  introduced  his  cele-* 
brated  bill  on  tbe  18th  of  November,  1783» 
he  grounded  the  necessity  of  that' Bill 
upon  the  mismanagement  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  upon  his  interest  being  so  great  in  the 
court  of  proprietors,  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  future  reformation,  without  a 
total  overthrow  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Company*  The  Bill  passed  through  this 
House ;  but,  thank  God,  was  defeated  in 
the  other*  The  nation  reprobated  tbe 
measure:  and>I  call  upon  gentlemen  to 
declare,  whether  the  mover  of  that  Bill  was 
founded  in  his  predictions  as  to  the  ruin 
or  the  loss  of  India,  provided  his  Bill,  or 
one  similar  to  it,  was  not  carried  ?  Upon 
that  occasion  if  I  had  been  under  any 
apprehension  for  Mr.  Hastings,  I  might 
at  least  have  attempted  to  insure  his  safety* 
and  might  have  succeeded ;  for  thqugh  it 
appears  by  an  explanation  between  two 
gentlemen  in  1786,  that  I  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  offer  that  I  con« 
ceived  to  have  been  made  on  the  day  that 
Bill  was  brought  in,  (though  it  is  remark- 
able that  my  public  avowal  of  the  transac- 
tion, witli  my  name  signed  to  that  avowal, 
was  made  a  very  few  days  after  it  happened 
and  was  never  contradicted  by  any  maa 
openly,  or  anonymously;)  yet  it  will  be 
allowed,  that  if  I.  had  been  under  appre* 
hensions  for  Mr.  Hastings,  and  had  met 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  opened  the 
charge  yesterday,  he  might  have  lost  that 
onportunity  of  displaying  his  astonishing 
eloquence.  I  have  now,  Sir,  stated  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  present  prosecu- 
tion stands.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Francis)  has  stated  to  the  committee  the 
share  he  had  in  the  original  demand  made 
upon  the  Begum ;  and  he  has  said,  that 
he  gave  his  opinion  on  the  impropriety  of 
a  woman,  iminured  in  a  seraglio,  presuming 
to  talk  of  appointing  ministers  and  govern- 
ing kingdoms ;  but  that,  in  so  doing,  he 
mSher  meant  to  glance  at  Mr.  Hastines 
than  the  subject  then  in  debate.  It  would 
have  been  fair  and  candid  if  he  had  added 
what  follows  in  his  minute.  "  With 
respect  to  receiving  her  into  the  provinces, 
I  snail  have  no  objection,  provided  she 
can  obtain  the  Nabob's  consent ;  without 
that,  she  can  have  no  right  to  remove  the 
immense  wealth  she  p6sseisses,  or  even  her 
own  person  out  or  his  dominions.**  I 
appeal  to  any  gentleman  to  determine, 
whether  the  hon.  gentleman  who  wrote 
this  minute  in  January,  1776,  did  not 
conceivei  that,  notwithstanding  the  Coiii<; 
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pany's  ^arantee,  some  power  remained 
in  toe  Nabob.  Why  say  she  had  no  right 
to  remove  the  immense  wealth  she  pos- 
sessed without  his  permission,  if  all  future 
claims  were  given  up  ?  Her  eunuch  Behar 
Ally  Cawn  had  told  Mr.  Bristow  it  was 
amasaed,  to  provide  against  an  emergency. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  follow  the  hon. 

fatleroan  who  opened  this  charge.    All 
shall  presume  to  attempt  will  be,  to 
detail  very  shortly  wbat  was  our  situation 
in  Oade  in  1781,  what  reduced  us  to  that 
jitaation,   and  then  to  consider  whether 
Mr.  Hastings  was  justifiable  in  consenting, 
first  to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires,  and 
afterwards  to  the  seizure  of  the  treasures. 
In  one  point  we  are  all  agreed,  that  the 
province  of  Oude,  from  having  been  in  a 
state  o^  prosperity,  was  reduced  to  very 
great  distress.    I  assert,  that  this  distress 
was  brought  upon  the  country  by  measures 
in  which  Mr.  Hastings  not  only  had  no 
concern,  but,  as  the  gentlemen  who  car- 
ri^  them  into  effect  observed  to  the  court 
of  directors,  which  he  opposed  in  every 
stage.    The  treaty  of  Benares  of  1773, 
was  merely  a  modification  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Allahabad  in  1765.    By  the 
treaty  of  Benares,  Sujah  Dowlah  was  to 
pay  two  lacks  and  10,000  rupees  a  month 
for  a  brigade  of  British  troops,  when  doine 
duty  in  his  dominions;   and  when  Sujah 
Dowlah   died  in    February,    1775,    Mr. 
Hastings  was  of  opinion  that  no  new  treaty 
should  be  made.     The  majority.  Mess. 
Claveriog,   Monson,  and  Francis,  deter- 
mined otiberwise ;  and  they  obtained  from 
the  young  Nabob  the  districts  of  Benares 
and  Ghazepore,   and  an  addition  of  six 
lacks  of  rupees  a  year  to  the  former  sub- 
sidy.    Mr.  Hastings  then  predicted,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  fifth  report  of  the 
secret  committee,  that  these  conditions 
could   never  be  fulfilled,   and  that  they 
were  inconsistent    with   former  treaties. 
When  Sujah  Dowlah  died  in  1775,  he  left 
Ills  army  from  eight  to  twelve  months  in 
arrear ;  and  there  was  a  very  considerable 
sum  due  to  the  Company.    I  refer  gentle- 
men to  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Bristow 
in  those  days,  to  prove  the  wretched  and 
miserable  state  of  the  Nabob's  government. 
In  October,  1775,  he  applied  for  British 
officers  to  command  his  troops.      These 
were  granted,  and  were  undoubtedly  the 
source  of  additional  distress  to  his  finances. 
With  regard   to  the  oppressions  said  to 
bare  been  committed  in  Oude,  and  the 
plunder  of  that  country  by  British  officers, 
1  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject ;  fior 
[VOL.XX\T.] 


myself,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  pro- 
claim the  amount  of  the  fortune  I  acquired 
in  India  to-morrow  morning  at  Charing- 
cross.  And  I  can  safely  answer,  that  ia , 
marching  in  the  command  of  a  sm^l  de- 
tachment through  a  part  of  Oude  in  1773, 
the  utmost  that  I  received  was  a  few  bul- 
locks and  a  few  sheep,  which  were  sent  to 
me  by  Sujah  Dowlah  :  but  that  the  avowed 
and  fair  advantages  of  officers  serving  in 
Oude  on  the  Vizier's  establishment,  were 
infinitely  superior  to  any  that  were  enjoyed 
by  officers  in  our  own  provinces,  is  a, fact 
of  public  notoriety,  and  cannot  be  men- 
tioned as  a  reflection  upon  any  one.  The 
gav  of  the  monthly  subsidy  for  the  regular 
ngade,  of  the  corps  under  British  officers, 
of  the  Nabob's  separate  military  establish- 
ment, added  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
his  other  expenses,  had  so  greatly  deranged 
his  affairs,  that  the  country  was  precisely 
in  the  state  which  Mr.  Bristow  represents 
on  the  22nd  Jan.  1777,  and  fVom  that  day 
1  date  Mr.  Hastings's  responsibility  to 
commence.  I  entreat  gentlemen  to  read 
that  letter,  and  they  will  see  how  truly 
Mr.  Hastings's  prophetic  apprehensions 
were  fulfilled.  His  first  measure  was  to 
propose  to  the  Nabob  either  to  withdraw 
the  British  officers  from  his  service,  or  to 
consent  to  their  being  put  upon  the  same 
establishment  with  our  own  army,  and  tr 
be  relieved  at  stated  periods  by  other  bat- 
talions. To  this  arrangement  the  Nabob 
consented;  nor  was  it  attended  with  any 
additional  expense  to  him.  The  Nabob's 
dominions  continued  in  1777  and  1778  in 
the  same  state  as  in  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  debt,  when  Mr.  Middleton 
took  charge,  was  70  lacks  of  rupees,  and 
was  never  diminished  until  finally  liqui- 
dated by  Mr.  Hastings  in  1785.  In  April 
1779,  the  Nabob  wrote  a  very  strong 
complaint  to  Calcutta  of  the  injuries  he 
sustained  bv  the  weight  of  our  demands 
upon  him ;  but  what  is  pretty  singular,  he 
added,  that  the  difficulties  he  then  laboured 
under  he  experienced  for  three  years,  that 
is,  from  the  first  adoption  of  a  system  in 
which  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  concern,  and 
the  mischievous  consequence  of  which 
system  he  had  predicted.  In  1780,  the 
Nabob  renewed  his  complaint ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  that,  at  either  of  these 
periods,  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  have 
withdrawn  the  British  troops  from  his 
dominions.  In  1781,  Mr.  Hastings  met 
the  Nabob  at  Chunar :  to  this  time,  he 
had  protected  the  Begum  in  the  possession 
of  all  her  rightSi  under  the  Company'4 
[Y] 
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guaraxitee.  The  proprietj  of  reflumuig 
the  jaghires  under  the  then  exisdng  cir- 
cumatances  seeme  to  be  allowed.  The 
priDcipal  point  is  the  seizure  of  the  trea* 
gures ;  ana  the  circumstance  to  beproved, 
in  order  tp  justify  that  ineasurey  is,  that 
the  Beguros,  by  themselves  and  their 
agents,  did  openl;^  encourage  the  levy  of 
troops  for  the  service  of  Cheit  Sing,  and 
were  in  si  state  of  open  hostility  to  the 
!Nabob  and  the  English  at  that  period. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr. 
Hastings*  dated  the  17th  of  October,  17dl> 
contains  information,  sufficient  to  fix  this 
point  beyond  {dispute,  that  the  Begums 
and  their  eunuchs  Jeuar  and  Behar  Ally 
Cavn»  did  publicly  rfuse  troops  for  the 
service  of  Cneit  Sing,  in  Sepf.  1781,^  and 
that  they  were  as  active  and  as  hostile  to 
the  British  interest  at  that  interesting 
period,  as  tlieir  situations  would  enable 
them  to  be.  The  important  facts  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Middleton*s  letter  were  after- 
wards confirmed  by  col.  Hannay»  capt. 
Williams,  c»pU  Gordon,  and  miyor  Mac- 
doaald,  as  well  ^  by  several  native  officers 
under  their  command.  To  these  are  op- 
posed, the  letters  of  col.  Hannay  and  cap- 
lain  Gordon,  acknowledging  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Begum  for  relieving  captain 
Gordon  when  in  great  distress  at  T^da. 
Col.  Hannav  is  no  more,  but  capt.  Gordon 
was  in  Epeland  last  year,  and  is  bo  still  I 
believe,  it  is  extraordinary,  that  he  was 
never  called  before  the  committee.  That 
coL  Hannay  acted  with  proper  policy,  in 
temporizbg  with  the  Begum  at  that  critic 
col  moment  is  allowed :  but  why  her  release 
of  capt.  Gordon  should  be  brought  as  a 
proof  that  she  was  not  disaffected  to  the 
British  government,  I  cannot  conceive; 
for  I  do  not  find  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  at  all  attempted  to  mvalidate  the  depo- 
sitions of  col.  Hannay.  Theflje  stated,  tnat 
his  troops  were  seduced  from  him  the  8th 
iSept.  1781,  at  f'yzahad'-that  his  sepoys 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  town-^ 
that  troops  were  publidhr  raised  there  for 
Cheit  Sing;  and  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, the  5th  Sent  17$1,  col.  Hannay 
writes  that  the  Begums  Uiemselves  had 
aliQost  recrmted  for  Cheit  Sing.  Col. 
l^anna;^  also  swears  that  he  ^represented 
these  imprqprietl^  to  the  Begum,  but 
could  obtain  no  answer.  One  circum- 
stance in  col.  Hanm^'a  deposition  is  most 
singular,  that  a  few  days  previous  to  his 
arrival  at  Fyzabad,  a  commander  named 
Sher  Ca^n,  bad  marched  with  1,000 
horse  and  foot  to  reinfor^  CbeU  Skig. 


These  ti^opps  ure  catted  Nujwbi.  It  m 
deposed  by  Cheit  Sinff's  second  officer, 
that  there  were  1,000  Nujubs  from  laick- 
now  in  Cheit  SingV  army,  and  the  i 
mending  officer  of  our  troops  took  / 
wounded  Nujubs  prisoners.  This  la  a 
moat  material  connrmation  of  cd.  Han« 
nay^s  account,  for  they  are  unquestionably 
the  same  men ;  since  it  is  evident  CheH 
Sine's  officer  mistook  Lucknow  for  Fy^a^ 
bacC  a  mistake  that  might  very  nataraUjr 
have  happened.  To  the  vario^s  deposi- 
tions that  were  taken  in  order  ^>  pror« 
the  reality  of  the  Begums'  afa^re  in  tbe 
rebellion  of  Cheit  Sing,  may  be  add#d  the 
general  opinion  of  every  officer  wh9  w«« 
m  that  part  of  India,  w  Sept.  1781.  I 
have  never  yet  conversed  with  an  oScesr 
who  did  not  confirm  the  truth  of  the  de^ 
positions.  1  have  been  assured,  thai  bjr 
the  daily  reports  of  the  hircarr^bs,  who 
brought  intelligence  during  the  rdidlioa 
of  Cheit  Sing,  the  road  firom  Fyzabad  to 
Benares,  was  fill^  with  troops  raised  by 
the  Begums'  eunuchs»  If  it  shoukl  bio 
observd,  why  was  not  evidence  called  to 
these  pomts  by  Mr.  Hutings ;  I  put  it  to 
the  honour  and  candour  6f  ^endemefit  to 
consider  how  the  pnMecution  his  beea 
carried  on,  or  if  there  is  any  thing  similajr 
to  it  in  history*  I  could  npt  umt  year 
obtain  half  an  nour  for  the  examinMiOB  of 
a  single  <^cer,  capt.  Williams  exeepted, 
whose  evidence  delivered  at  the  bar  to 
most  iinportant. 

The  hon*  gentleman  who  ipoke  jjrester'- 
day,  talked  much  of  suSbrvaf;  miHtons^ 
and  that  the  British  character  m  India  bad 
materially  sufiered  by  this  transaction.  I 
deny  boui  his  assertions ;  and  I  appeal  to 
facts,  which  are  of  more  conseouence  than 
mere  declamation.  WiU  the  non.  gentfe* 
ixian  point  out  a  period  when  the  Britidi 
character  in  India  stood  hiffher,  than  im^ 
mediately  after  that  be  alludes  to»  or  thaa 
it  does  at  the  present  mon^entf  It  is 
a  singular  circumstance  th(it  so  ftr  firqin 
the  Begum  having  ever  complaiaed  ef  an 
injury  done  to  her,  except  wh^t  is  stated 
in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Bristoipr,  in  Oct.  17S% 
she  voluntarily  consented,  as  well  as  her 
brother  Salar  Jong,  in  1784t  to  cootrihuta 
a  sum  of  mqnev  ftom  the  income  of  her 
ja^hire,  in  order  to  enable  the  Nabob 
Yusier  to  liquidate  his  debt  to  the  Com* 
nany«  It  is  xiow  two  yeisrs  since  Miw 
Hastings  resigned  the  government  of 
BengaL  Has  any  conylaint  been  traas« 
nutt^  againat  him  finom  the  Bi^giim,  or 
firom  any  pc^aoa  in  India?  Whose  iM  the 
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loflMtog  mllirohii  whi)6h  tli6  hon*  gentle- 
flnm  Ixodes  to?  I  appeal  to  facts/to  pr6V6 
thiiE  hi  no  period  of  thi6  history  of  India 
w«  Bengal  hi  a  moire  floiliridhhig  state,  at 
d^  rtvonues  better  collected^  ot*  with  00 
little  severity,  as  during  the  height  of 
dke  late  wHt,  The  hon.  gentleman  has 
b6en  Vert  profuMft  of  His  eensures ;  but  I 
would  ask  him,  in  what  part  of  the  world 
has  Ae  British  character  bel^  bietter  sus- 
tamed  than  in  India  during  the  hit^  war.' 
A  Bltefeh'dfieer  will  e^r  be  a  respectable 
dtaracte^y  terv^  Where  he  will;  but  where 
bt?e  our  officers  served'  with  equal  suc- 
oeis,  als  la  India  during  the  late  war,  or 
with  so  much  substantial  service  to  the 
oooiKry  > — The  hon.  gentliemah  has  dwelt 
upoir  points  that  are  totally  foreign  to  the 
mrge  against  Mr.  Mattings.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence, that  not  only  Mr.  Blastings  cbuld 
have  no  concern  in  the  distressejs  of  the 
Women  of  the  Khord  Mahal^  but  that  no 
Enriish  gentieolan  had  at  any  time  the 
sli^teit  contem  Witli  that  2enana. 
Majo#  Gilpin,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Fy^abad  when  the  unfortunate  women 
immured  in  it  were  in  so  much  distress, 
did  what  I  am  sure  every  British  officer 
wouM  have  done  on  the  same  occasion. 
He  apnlied  for  relief,  and  he  obtained  it : 
but  it  n  remarkable  that  these  distresses 
were  not  notified  to  Mr.  Hastings  or  the 
council,  until  after  the  rielief  had  been 
given.  With  regard  to  the  eunuchs  Jeuar 
and  Behar  AUy  Cawn,  it  is  also  a  fhct, 
that  the  severities  practised  to  compel 
them  to  pay  the  money  they  had  stipu- 
kted  to  pay,  were  never  communicated  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  or  the  council,  until  after 
their  release  in  Oct.  1782,  and  then  the 
particulars  having  been  sent  as  inclosures 
m  a  letter,  were  entered  upon  the  consul- 
tations ;  but  that  they  were  never  read  by 
any  one  member  of  the  board  is  evident, 
BTOce,  on  the  9d  ofMarch  1785,  the  whole 
board  wrote  to  Mr.  Bristow  to  know  what 
had  been  done  relative  to  the  recovery  of 
the  balance,  atid  they  ordered  that  the 
most  effectual  means  should  be  taken  for 
the  hnmediate  recovery  of  it. 

I  now  come  to  take  notice  of  the  argu^- 
ments  of  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  con« 
ttadictiotta  diat  appear  in  the  face  of  M^. 
Hastings's  defence,  which  in  one  instance 
ivvery  material :  but  in  effisctuaSlv  clearlnr 
Mr.  Hastily  from  this  charge,  I  am  afraid 
r  Atfi  meat  the  nAt  of  bnnging  another 
ii|^  Vim;  I  mean  the  charge'  of  dis- 
r^i^ect  to  the  House.  If  it  is  considered^ 
mmt,  AaTwH^n  he  pttfAmcA  to^  be 


heard,  he  had  a  renly  to  mal^  to  every 
charg^  in  five  daysf,  it  will  Scarcely  be  ex« 
pected  that  he  had  h  ot  some  assistance ;  inw 
de^d,  he  has  said  so  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reply  to  this  charge:  after  saying  this, 
I  do  now  declare  upon  my  honour,  thaH 
Mr.  Hasthigs  ncfither  wrote  nor  read  thef 
reply  to  this  chargie :  it  was  cursorily  read 
to  him  by  me,  and  the'  inaccuracy  in  it 
escaped  his  attentfbh  and  my  own.  Hei 
added  a  very  feW  Knee,  m  wnich  ho  in»« 
accuracy  appears,  and  in  this  stat^  it  was 
read  to  the  House.  After  hatving  said 
this,  it  will  b^  no  difficult  mktt^  most  ef- 
fectually US  explain  this  error.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's defence  states  asf  one  reason  for 
seizing  the  Begum's  treasures,  that  she 
had  resisted  the  resumption  of  her  jag- 
hires  with  actual  fi^rde.  Nb  such  argu- 
ment was  ever  urg^d  by  Mi'.  HasHngs—* 
whether  tlie  committee niatld^tiermine  fbt* 
or  against  him,  the  fact  is  clear,  that  he 
has  at  all  tinies  aVowed,  that  he  strehubusiy 
0t]ppdrted  (he  Nabob  in  sei^iiig  thl^  Begum, 
in  consequence  of  the  active  part  she  took 
ill  the  insurrection  of  Benares.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings consented  to  the  seizure  of  the  Be- 
gum's treasures  on  the  1st  Dec.  HB),  and 
wished  it  to  be  done  immediately.  He  re- 
peatedly wrote  with  the  greatestearnestnesir 
to  Mr.  Middleton  upon  it,  and  threatened 
to  go  toLucknow  himself,  unless  he  would' 
accomplish  this  point  It  was  not  until  the 
8th  of  January,  that  the  Nahoh  and  Mr. 
Middleton  had  arrived  at  Fyzabad.  Ih' 
the  interval  between  the  ^  Dec.  and  the 
8th  of  Jan..  orders  had  been  issued  for  ' 
the  resumption  of  the  iaghire,  and  re^ 
sbted,  which  the  Nabob  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  seizing  his  mother's  treasures— 
but  Mr.  Hastiojgs'a  encouragement  and 
support  of  that  mealitire^  was  originally 
taxen  up  upon  one  ground  only,  namely, 
the  share  the  Beguma  had  in  the  insurreci* 
tion  of  Cheit  Sing;  of  Uils  his  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Middleton  in  Dec,  gives^ 
most  ample*  proof.  In  Mr.  Hastings^a' 
letter  to  the  board  of  th^  299  Jan.  178^^ 
he  says,  <<  This  resolutidn"  (to  seize  the 
treasures  >  **  1  have  strehuously  efacou- 
raged  ana  supported,  not  so  rnnth  fisr  the 
resEsons  assigned  by  thdNabcA,  as  because' 
r  think  it  ecpially  unJuM,  and  impolitic, 
that  they  should  be  anowed  to  retain  the' 
metos,  of  which  thev  have  already  made 
so  pernicious  a  us^,  by  excitmc  distorb- 
aiiceis  in  the  couotry,  and  a  revmt  agdnst 
the'  Nabob  thdt^  sb^rerriifn."  In  lAort, 
diere  are  ar  thomtatid  incotttrovertibte- 
pioefibi  thttt  Mf.  Haafogs  had*  never  thr 
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most  distant  idea  of  grounding  hit  consent 
to  the  seizure  of  the  treasures,  on  the  re- 
sistance made  lay  the  Begums  to  the  re* 
sumption  of  the  jaghires ;  nor  was  it  ever 
so  understood  by  the  directors  at  home, 
'  or  by  the  Begum  in  India,  since  she  her- 
self in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Bristow,  says, 
^  The  conspiration  now  framed  an  accu- 
sation against  tne,  of  a  conduct  which  I 
never  had  conceived  even  in  idea,  of  ren- 
dering assistance  to  Raiah  Cheit  Sing." 

I,  now  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
sentlemen  to  the  arduous  situation  of 
India  at  the  time  these  events  occurred ; 
and  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  doing  this, 
because  I  find  a  very  fallacious  gloss  is 
thrown  npon  the  single  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Hastings  having,  in  the  midst  of  his 
difficulties  at  Chunar,  effected  a  separate 
peace  with  Madagee  Scindia,  which  in  its 
consequences  restored  peace  to  India  at  a 
more  distant  period.  I  can  affirm  most 
safely,  that  there  never  was  a  period  of 
history  in  which  any  empire  upon  earth 
was  in  a  more  precarious  state  than  the 
British  empire  in  India,  from  Oct.  1780, 
to  the  beginning  of  1783;  and  that  the 
most  critical  time,  even  of  that  momentous 
period,  was  pcecisely  at  the  instant  when 
Mr.  Hastings  strenuously  encouraged  and 
supported  the  Nabob  in  seizing  the  trea- 
sures in  his  mother's  possession  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  Company's  debt.  What- 
ever gentlemen  may  think  in  these  days 
of  tranquillity,  warmed  and  animated  as 
they  have  been,  and  still  are,  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  hon.  gentlemen,  the  time  of 
cool  reflection  will  come,  and  then  they 
will  be  convinced  that  India  was  saved  by 
the  recovery,  in  January  1782,  of  the  debt 
due  to  the  Company  by  the  Nabob.  I  do 
not  desire  the  truth  of  this  fact  to  rest 
upon  my  assertion,  but  shall  proceed  to 
prove  it.  In  Sept.  1780,  the  mtelligence 
vas  received  in  Calcutta,  that  Hyder  Ally 
Cawn  had  defeated  colonel  Baillie's  de- 
tachment, and  that  sir  Hector  Munro  had 
found  it  necessary  first  to  retreat  to  the 
Mount,  and  from  thence  to  Madras.  In 
that  situation,  men,  money,  and  provi- 
sions, were  required  from  Bengal,  in  order 
to  save  the  Carnatic.  But  this  was  not 
all— at  the  same  time  accounts  were  re- 
ceived, that  a  very  strong  armament  was 
expected  from  the  island  of  Mauritius  and 
from  France  to  co-operate  with  Hyder 
Ally.  This  armament  arrived  the  follow- 
ing month  of  January,  consisting,  of  seven 
sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  and  a  num- 
ber of  French  troops,     very  fortunately, 


and  very  unexpectedly,  and  very  unac- 
countably, this  formidable  force  under 
M.  D*Orves  returned  to  the  islands  with- 
out effecting  any  thing.  The  right  hon* 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  has  allowed, 
upon  various  occasions,  that  to  the  spirited 
exertions  of  Mr.  HastingSi  in  October^ 
1780,  we  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Carnatic.  The  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Francis)  quitted  India  in  December 
1780,  and  on  nis  arrival  in  England  he 
gave  to  the  court  of  directors  a  moat 
gloomy  account  of  the  state  of  affiEiirs  ia 
India,  but  scarcely,  I  allow,  exceeding  in 
reality  the  desperate  state  in  which  he 
left  us.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  got  safe  to 
Madras  with  a  reinforcement  of  men, 
money,  and  provisions.  I  desire  gentle- 
men to  read  what  his  representations  were. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  coun- 
cil, that  his  army  must  in  future  be  paid 
and  fed  from  Bengal;  and  even  with  every 
assistance  that  could  be  afforded  him,  the 
issue  would  be  exqeedjngly  doubtful.  At 
this  same  moment,  Chimnagee  Boosla,  the 
son  of  Moodagee,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Mahratta  army  at  Cuttack,  which  had 
marched  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in-. 
vading  Bengal.  This  storm  Mr.  Hastings 
averted  by  the  payment  of  sixteen  lacks 
of  rupees,  and  by  so  doing  he  withdrew^ 
Moodagee  from  the  confederacy^  He 
secured  the  unmolested  march  of  col. 
Pearce  at  the  head  of  ten  battalions  of 
sepoys,  who  joined  sir  Eyre  Coote  before 
the  second  action  with  Hyder,  and  he 
effectually  broke  the  confederacy  that  had 
been  formed  against  us — a  service  for 
which  he  was  condemned  in  1782  by  a 
resolution  of  this  House,  but  which  every 
rational  man  now  speaks  of  with  applause. 
AH  the,  money  that  could  be  borrowed 
upon  bond  was  borrowed  previous  to  Mr, 
Hastings's  departure  from  Calcutta  in 
July,  1781,  when  he  proceeded  to  Benares. 
Our  funds  were  gone,  but  the  public  ne* 
cessities  daily  increased. 

1  beg  leave  to  mention  a  very  singular 
circumstance,  in  order  to  prove  the  dis- 
tress to  which  we  were  reduced*  Our 
army  in  Bengal  was  considerably  in  ar- 
rears. Our  mvestment  was  kept  up  by 
loans;  and  in  Nov.  1781,  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  send  a  consider- 
able supply  of  money  to  sir  Eyre  Coote, 
the  council  in  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Macpherson,  could  not  complete  the 
sum  from  the  public  tresisury ;  but,  uomi 
the  credit  of  a  principal  native  in  Cal- 
cutta, borrowed   five   lacks   ef  rupees^ 
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which  were  repaid  from  the  first  collec- 
tioDS.  Id  Oude  the  annj  was  six  months 
if)  arrears.  The  brigade  at  Cawnpore 
was  very  considerably  in  arrears ;  so  was 
col.  Muir's  army  in  the  Mahratta  country, 
and  vast  supplies  were  required  at  Madras 
aod  Bombay.  Mr.  Hastings  knew  that 
M.  Suffirein  would  be  upon  the  coast 
early  in  1782 ;  and  without  the  most  stre- 
nuous exertions,  India  was  lost  for  ever  to 
Great  Britain.  Important  as  was  the 
peace  with  iVIadagee  Scindia,  at  the  lime  it 
took  place,  1  affirm  that  those  know  no- 
thing of  India  who  assert,  that  that  event 
alooe  deprived  Mr.  Hastings  of  the  plea 
of  necestiity  for  the  strong  measure  he 
adopted,  if  that  had  been  his  plea  : — but, 
whether  the  seizure  of  55  lacks  of  rupees 
was  justifiable  on  the  ground  Mr.  Has- 
tings acted,  or  whether  it  was  justifiable  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  or  whether  it  is  not 
to  be  defended  on  either  ground ;  of  this  I 
am  certain,  and  every  man  who  knows  any 
thing  of  India  thinks  with  me,  that  55 
hicks  of  rupees  were  not  to  be  procured 
by  any  other  means,  and  that  without  ;Buch 
a  seasonable  supply/ we  might  at  this  mo- 
ment be  debating  how  Mr.  Hastings 
should  be  impeached  for  losing  India. 
Let  me  again  remind  the  Committee  of  a 
former  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentl^an 
(Mr.  Dundas),  that  God  knew  how  Mr. 
Hastings  managed,  but  he  did  m^age 
somehow  or  other  to  raise  money,  and 
without  money  the  empire  in  India  must 
have  been  lost.  Gentlemen  should  con- 
sider that  we  cannot  do  in  India  as  a 
minister  does  in  Great  Britain.  We  can- 
not borrow  a  hundred  millions  upon  the 
strength  of  taxes,  which  are  to  be  a  clog 
upon  our  remotest  posterity.  Our  empire 
in  India  must  be  preserved  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  moment,  proportioned  to  the 
danger  of  the  momeqt ;  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman^ as  he  advances  in  Oriental  know- 
le^e,  will  discover,  that  the  man  who 
shnoks  from  responsibility  will  lose  a  dis- 
tant empire.  Probably  it  will  never  happen 
to  me  to  be  upon  service,  or  in  a  command 
of  any  consequence ;  but  I  protest  I  should 
go  out  with  some  degree  of  uneasiness, 
after  the  doctrines  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced. I  have  ever  understood  that  cir- 
comstancet  may  arise,  which  would  render 
it  meritorious  even  to  plunder  a  mosque, 
or  a  zenana.  Gentlemen  talk  very  finely 
in  this  House  of  yirhst  Mr.  Hastings  ought 
to  have  done;  that  if  the  necessity  had 
leen  $0  great  as  I  have  stated,  he  should 
him,  got  money  equally  from   di&rent 


people.  But  how,  or  froni  whom?  The 
Nabob  owed  us  a  million  sterling — he  had 
neither  funds  nor  credit  beyond  a  certain 
extent — his  mother  was  known  to  have 
more  than  a  million,  which  her  eunuch 
had  stated  was  a  treasure  accumulated  for 
an  emergency — a  state  emergency.  What, 
then,  is  the  question  ?  Had  her  copduct 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  Mr. 
Hastings  for  permitting  the  Nabob  to 
seize  this  money  for  the  Company's  use, 
when  the  existence  of  the  British  empire 
depended  upon  it  ? 

Before  I  sit  down,  permit  me  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  pathetic  manner  in 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  painted  the 
distresses  of  the  eunuchs  Jeuar  and  Behar 
Ally  Cawn.  I  do  assure  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  I  have  seen  scenes  of  distress 
in  n^y  own  country  far  exceeding  any  that 
I  have  seen  in  India,  except  during  the  - 
year  of  the  dreadful  famine  m  Bengal,  in 
1770;  but  with  regard  to  the  severities 
used  in  the  recovery  of  debts  in  £nglandy  • 
if  he  will  visit  the  Kmg's-bench,  or  the 
Fleet  prison,  he  will  find  scenes  of  woe 
that  would  wring  the  heart  of  man,  and 
far,  very  far,  indeed,  exceeding  any  hard- 
ships that  were  sustained  by  these  eunuchs. 
I  allow  that  the  custom  of  imprisoning  for 
debt  is  a  horrid  one,  if  it  could  be  avoided: 
but  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  men  of  great 
property  in  India  will  submit  to  a  confine- 
ment for  months,  and  to  every  species  of 
indignity,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  avoid 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  The  present 
question  is  perfectly  clear,  in  my  opinion* 
Mr.  Hastings,  acting  from  undoubted  in* 
formation,  took  a  strong  measure  relative 
to  the  Begums,  and  procured  in  one 
month  a  payment  of  55  lacks  for  the  Com*  ^ 
pany.  Upon  such  grounds,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Great  Britain  should  be  of 
a  different  opinion,  I  hope  they  will  in 
their  justice  repay  this  money  to  the 
Begum,  which,  with  the  interest  upon  it, 
will  amount  to  a  million  sterling,  and  that 
they  will  applaud  Mr.  Hastings  for  an  act 
which  preserved  India  to  Great  Britain. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  mention  one  cir- 
cumstance more  which  has  been  most  un- 
fairly stated.    Mr.  Hastings  in  Sept.  1782 
received  a  present  of  ten  Tacks  of  rupees  - 
in  bills  from  the  Nabob  and  his  ministers, 
drawn  upQn  the  house  of  Gopaul  Doss,  ^ 
the    first  banking-house    in    Hindostan. 
Though   the  bills  were   accepted,   they 
were  uowly  paid,  owing  to  the  confusion  ■ 
of  the  times,   and  to  Gopaul  Doss,  the 
head  of  the  housei  being  then  a  priBonei:  • 
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Deb^  in  the  Commons  on  ike 
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with  Cheit  Sing.  By  the  first  diaplitch» 
tfae  Nancj,  the  same  vessel  which  olrried 
bom6  Mr.  Hastings's  narratire,  he  states 
the  circuaastance  to  the  court  of  direc*' 
tors :  be  applies  the  money  to  their  use ; 
and  knowing  that  they  had  on  former  be* 
casioDS  rewarded  their  servants,  he  has 
the  (^resumption  to  ask  them  to  consider 
him,  and  to  givei  htm  this  money  when 
the^  cdn  better  spare  it.  Here  is  the 
plain  matter  of  fact ;  and  it  has  not  the 
subtest  connexion  with  the  subsequent 
seizure  of  the  Begum's  treasures ;  nor  was 
the  money  paid  from  the  produce  of  those 
treasures :  it  was  paid  by  bills  drawn  in 
Sept.  1781,  accepted  at  that  time,  paid  by 
the  bankin^house  of  Gopaul  Dost,  and, 
in  fact,  as  the  money  was  received,  it  was 
carried  to  the  Company's  credit. 

Mr.  PU4  said,  that  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  im- 
portant charges  now  in  quesdon,  he  bad 
considered  Uke  matter  in  a  light  serious 
beyond  description,  most  deeply  invdvmgy 
not  alone  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
House,  but  the  integrity  and  reputation 
of  tfae  party  accused*  It  therefore  be- 
hoved the  committee  to  deliberate  widi 
the  greatest  temper,  and  not  to  decide  in 
any  one  stage  of  the  business  without 
having  previously  made  the  fullest  investi- 
gation of  every  fact  stated  in  each  parti- 
cular charge,  and  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  adduced,  with 
the  facts  charged,  both  in  favour  of  the 
persoB  accused,  and  in  support  of  the  ao- 
cusa^n  laid  against  him :  so  that  gentle- 
men mi^t  give  their  votes  upon  tlie  fullest 
omviotion.  This  had  been  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  had  pursued  fVom  the 
moment  that  the  subject  had  been  first 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Pariia- 
ment,  and  as  he  had  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  diarge  relative  to  the  princesses 
of  Oude,  was  that  of  all  others  which  bore 
the  strongest  marks  of  criminality,  so  he 
had  been  peculiarly  careful  to  guard 
against  the  impression  of  every  sort  of 
prejudice,  to  keep  his  mind  open  for  the 
reception  of  that  which  could  alone  fairiy 
and  conscientiously  establish  innocence, 
or  bring  home  conviction  of  guilt ;  and  in 
order  the  better  to  enable  hmiself  to  de- 
cide with  safisty,  he  had,  with  the  utiaost 
atteotbn,  compared  the  charge,  artideby 
artade^  with  tne  evidenee  adduced  al  the 
bar  in  support  of  eacb^  aad  with  the  vsi- 
riotts  nrinutea  and^  letters  brought' before 
the  House,  or  any  where  to  be  found 
'  "  I  hii  readi :  hsfpjf  vatteif'  b$  ftit< 


himself,  that  the  comnnttee  h«d  not 
obliged  the  debate  to  proceed  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  for,  he  made  no  scruple 
to  confess,  that  he  was  now  prepared  to 
give  his  sentiments  upon  the  cliarge  with 
much  greater  satisfiM^tion  to  himself,  than 
he  could  have  done  on  the  preceding 
night  Conscious  that  he  had  no  other 
view  in  wnhing  for  the  adjournment,  than 
an  anxious  desire  to  satisfy  his  own  inind 
by  a  comparison  of  the  different  send- 
n^ts  he  had  heard  that  day  with  each 
other,  in  the  first  instance,  and  widi  the- 
opioioDs  he  had  formed  before,  made  bun 
indifferent  to  those  suggestions  which 
were  thrown  out,  as  if  th^e  was  some  sw 
nister  motive  in  his  breast  which  prompted 
him  to  support  the  question  of  adjoum^^ 
meat.  The  charge  had  been  brought  fbr* 
ward  in  a  manner  altogether  so  unprece- 
dented, as  fienr  as  eloquence  and  abiUtieB 
were  concerned,  that  it  was  aii  addikiiMia! 
reason  for  his  feeling  himself  happy  at  the 
pause  diat  had  been  affi)rded  the  conmiit- 
tee,  since  it  gave  him  an  oppoitunity  ef 
coolly  considering  the  arguments  that  came 
with  such  irresistible  force  from  the  hon* 
gentleman,  and  of  examining  with'  ntorcf- 
scrupulous  investigation,  than  he  cbuld 
possibly  have  done  while  he  was  under  the' 
imm^iate  impression  they  had  made  upon 
htm ;  and  it  was  with  great  ease  to  him- 
self that  he  could  now  rise  and  declare, 
that  the  result  of  this  deliberation  would 
be  a  concurrence  with  |he  question :  but 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  that  decla- 
ration, he  thought  it  necessary  to  say,  that 
although,  for  Ute  reasons  he  shoidd  state, 
he  meant  to  vote  with  the  hon.  gentleman, 
yet  he  wished  it  not  to  be  understood^ 
that  he  acceded  to  the  whde  of  the 
grounds  of  accusation  contained  in  the 
charge,  or  the  inferences  that  had  been 
drawn  from  them*  There  were  parts  of 
the  charge  that^  so  far  from  appearing  to 
him  to  be  matters  of  impeachment,  he* 
could  scarcely  agree  to  consider  them  aa 
matters  of  accusation :  but,  concurring  as 
far  as  he  did,^  he  should  be  ashamed  if  he 
did  not  state  the  reasons  upon  which  he 
had  formed  his  opinion,  and  that  he  would 
do  in  as  few  wordd  as  possible. 

In  the  first  phK^e,  he  should  lay  wfioH?^' 
oat  of  the  case,  all  the  umiecessary  artk 
cles  of  the  charge,  and  cotne  at  oitvee  to 
the  great  fkct,  that  of  pennitting^  tMii  re^ 
sumption  of  the Jaghh^  to  the  Niibob 
VislerAsof^UlDowkih.  UtetiteMb^r^' 
into  a  distinction  of  the  degree*  hi  #hieM 
thlrteldiObrdd  flrMtt  aA  the  eHheitf  df  tblc 
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€btrge»  aod  pointed  oi|t  how  iiir  it  was  or 
vat  not  a  natter  of  accosation.  He  ijpokt 
of  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Mr.  Bnstow 
in  1776,  and  traced  all  the  subeequent 
proceedings  with  the  Nabob  doim  to  die 
treaty  of  Chunar,  pointing  out  theaitua- 
tion  in^which  the  Conpany  atood  aa  gua* 
rantee  of  the  treaty  in  both  instanoes,  and 
expatiating  with  great  energy  on  the  na- 
ture and  duties  of  that  situation.  He 
next  mendoned  the  seizing  upon  the 
tseaaures  of  the  Beguras,  as  the  still 
greater  and  more  important  part  of  the 
accusation;  and  in  order  that  the  com* 
nittee  vpkf^  the  more  precisely  under- 
stand the  drcumstaaces  that  tended  to 
eonfiraa  its  beine  of  great  weiffht,  as  a 
natter  of  criminsu  charge,  he  cdied  their 
attention  to  t|ie  particular  period  of  time 
in  whiob  it  was  first  mentionedy  that  in 
which  proceedings  d*  any  sort  took  ^sce 
open  it,  and  that  when  it  was  carriea  into 
execution.  }Ie  stated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  facts,  the  resumption  of  the 
jaghires,  and  theseiamg  upon  tne  Begums* 
treasmrea;  and  aaid,  he  greatly  feared  it 
weuld  be  found  that  the  latter  measure 
was  never  thought  of  till  the  former  was 
abent  to  take  place,  and  that  no  good 
eaose  could  he  assigned  to  justify  the  lat- 
ter having  been  executed.  This  he  was 
caAer  apt  to  heUeve,  as  it  appeared  to 
lum  that  the  complaint  of  the  B^ums 
being  in  resistance  on  account  of  the 
taking  of  the  jn;hires  could  not  be  true, 
as  the  fact  would  turn  out  that  the  trea- 
sasea  were  ficst  seized.  He  contended, 
that  aa  to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires, 
there  were  situations  in  which  tfaiat  might 
be  justified.  In  a  country  witli  afree  con- 
stitatioo  like  Great  Britain,  they  idl  knew 
that  giants  of  the  Crown^  and  even  the 
private  freehdd  of  an  individual,  could,  in 
certaia  caaes,  be  taken  away;  and  surely 
priociplea  of  justice  that  would  apply  here, 
might  without  any  vidence  aoply  in  a 
coantry  the  constitution  of  which  was  not 
so  ivee.  He  inatanoed  the  patent  places 
m  the  Auditor  of  the  Imprest's  office, 
lately  idiolished,  and  a  vanety  of  other 
patent  places  abolished,'  where  it  was 
thought  they  stood  in  the  way  of  public 
oanvenience.  In  Scotlmid  the  heretable 
jorisdictions  had  been,  in  like  manner  de- 
stroyedt  <^  >o  in  India  upon  an  equiva- 
Ipat  given,  the  public  conveniencies  might 
require  that  the  jaghires  should  be  re- 
sumed* Indeed,  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  diatuvbances  of  Oude  had  been 
•etanonsity  owiog  to  the  awaber  of  Met* 
f 


pendent  jaghireships,  as  a  measure  f>f  vi« 
gour,  and  to  restore  government  to  its  au- 
thority, such  a  step,  on  grounds  of  policy 
and  pubfic  sc^ety,  might  be  justifiable. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  came  to  the  second  great 
point,  the  fkct  of  having  seized  the  Be* 
^ums'  treasures.  There  were  two  views, 
m  either  of  which  it  was  possible  to  m^ke 
out  a  defence  for  Mr.  Hastings,  provided 
it  were  in  his  power  to  establish  the 
grounds  of  lustinoation ;  one  was,  if  it 
could  be  made  out  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
seized  them  as  a  fine  or  forfeiture,  with  a 
view  to  penal  prosecution,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample of  justice ;  the  other,  the  ground  of 
state  necessity ;  but  as  that  was  a  plea  of 
infinitely  greater  latitude  than  the  other, 
so  it  required  to  be  the  more  clearly  as« 
eertained  and  established.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  had  they  been  seized  #ith  a 
view  to  punbhment,  as  an  example  of 
necessity,  the  seizure  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  process,  and  have  gone  through 
some  forms,  because  judicial  proceedinga 
had  their  indispensable  forms  m  dl  coun- 
tries, however  diftrent  the  forms  raifht 
be.  The  other  view,  that  of  necessity, 
was  a  view  which  called  for  nice  ascertain- 
ment ;  the  size  of  the  emergency  must  be 
Droved,  or  at  least  it  must  be  proved  that 
Mr.  Hastings  either  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  a  storm  gathering  round  him,  and  he 
was  bound  to  make  out  that  fully  and  suf- 
ficiently. Having  stated  these  two  wars 
in  which  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  ought 
be  defended,  Mr.  Pitt  argued  each,  and 
put  them  into  a  varietv  of  different  lights  ; 
but,  he  said,  it  was  clear  that  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hastings  there  was  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  either  to  be  discovered. 

With  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Begums 
having  been  in  rebellion,  the  letter  that 
first  led  at  all  to  such  an  idea,  was  one 
written  by  Mr.  Middleton,  and  (kted  Oct, 
17, 1781,  which,  upon  the  face  of  it,  ap- 
peared to  be  highly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. He  read  the  words  to  which  he  al- 
luqed,  and  mentioned,  that  it  was  written 
just  af^er  Mr.  Middleton  had  returned 
from  Chunar,  where  he  had  been  with 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  contained  some  copies 
of  letters  from  col.  Hannay,  &c.  In  diis 
letter  of  col.  Hannay,  it  was  hinted  that 
there  were  reasons  to  suspect  that  there 
was  a  general  plan  of  treachery  on  foot ; 
no  farther  notice,  however,  was  taken  of 
this  for  some  weeks,  and  then  afterwards 
an  order  was  sent  to  Mr.  Middleton  to 
institute  an  inquiry;  but  it  was  remarkahle^ 
diat  aa  order  to  carry  the-seizore  of  the 
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treasure  into  execution  was  sent  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Pitt  commented  on  these 
factSy  and  upon  the  affidavits  annexed  to 
Mr.  Hastings's  pamphlet,  stating  what 
material  information  was  to  be  found  in 
those  affidaviu.  He  reasoned  upon  the 
bare  possibility,  but  gross  improbability, 
of  the  Begums  being  in  rebellion^  and 
mentioned  the  preservation  of  capt.  Gor- 
don at  the  express  instance  of  the  Begum, 
as  an  incontrovertible  proof  ofthe  attach- 
ment of  that  princess  to  our  interests. 
Me  particularly  animadverted  on  the  time 
at  which  this  event  happened,  and  owned 
that  he  had  been  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  circumstance  took  its  rise  -in  affected 
lenity,  having  understood  that  news  had 
reached  the  Beeums  of  the  successful 
aspect  of  our  affairs  just  before  captain 
Gordon's  danger^  and  that  they,  in  con- 
sequence, were  anxious  to  wear  away 
the  remembrance,  of  .their  treacherous 
intentions  as  soon  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore gladly  seized  on  the  occasion  of 
affordme  protectfon  to  captain  Gordon; 
but  all  this  opinion,  he  was  now  fully  satis- 
fied, had  been  ill  founded ;  he  now  knew 
that  the  Begums,  so  far  from  at  that  tine 
thinking  our  affairs  wore  a  prosperous  ap* 
pearance,  were  not  undeceivea  as  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hastings's  disaster,  and  cap- 
tivity at  Benares :  their  pure  zeal  and  at- 
tachment therefore  was  unquestionable; 
and,  that  once  admitted,  all  doubt  of  their 
being  ready  to  join,  or  in  actual  confede- 
racy against  us  with  Cheit  Sing,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  One  circum- 
stance seeofied,  indeed,  a  considerable  ag- 
gravation of  the  fact  of  seizing  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Beffums,  and  that  was,  the 
making  the  Nimob  the  instrument.  A 
^on  the  instrument  of  robbing  his  mother ! 
With  regard  to  the  manner  of  seizing  the 
treasures  and  persons  of  the  Begums,  and 
the  cruelties  practised  on  their  ministers, 
of  those  charges  he  acquitted  Mr.  Hast- 
ings entirely,  since  there  was  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  he  either  took  any  active 
part  in  enforcing  either,  or  knew  any 
-  thing  about  them.  Another  circumstance 
had  arisen  which  he  considered  again  as 
an  aggravation  of  the  crime  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ;  and  that  was,  his  sti6ing  the  order 
of  the  court  of  directors,  his  masters,  when 
they  sent  over  an  order  for  a  revision  of 
the  proceedings  at  Fyzabad.     That  in- 

2uiry  Mr.  Hastings  prevented.  Mr.  Pitt 
eclared  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Sheridan 
in  many  parts  of  his  argument,  in  some  of 
which  ne  had  giyea  him  a  new  yiew  of 
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particular  transactions ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  that  marked  his  speech,  that  he 
thought  rather  wrong,  and  if  he  had  not 
perceived  that  it  arose  from  real  feeling, 
he  should  have  endeavoured  to  have 
checked  him  at  the  moment ;  he  alluded 
to  the  too  great  warmth  and  personal  se* 
verity  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  party 
principally  interested  in  the  proceedings. 
Were  a  great  man,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  expression,  entrusted  with  the  goyem* 
roent  of  a  country,  and,  at  some  critical 
period,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  risking 
all  for  the  public,  if  he  could  not  willingly 
consent  to  hazard  his  character,  hb  ho- 
nour, nay  his  life,  for  the  service  of  those 
whose  welfare  and  happiness  it  was  his 
duty  to  preside  over  ana  secure,  he  was 
unfit  for  his  station,  and  ignorant  of  its 
first  and  greatest  obligation.  Such  a  man, 
knew  not  what  public  duty  was,  nor  could 
he  have  felt  what  public  virtue  was.  Had 
Mr.  Hastings  been  able  tp  prove  that  he 
had  acted  on  such  principles  in  Oude, 
Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  though  he  might 
have  lamented  his  errors  and  their  conse- 
quences, he  would  not  have  withheld  his 
applause,  his  support,  and  his  remunera- 
tion. He  took  notice  of  the  contradic- 
tions evident  between  the  different  de- 
fences of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  his  letters 
written  in  1781  and  17S6»  and  declared 
that  he  had  endeavoured-  to  suffer  these 
circumstances  to  impress  his  mind  as  little 
as  possible,  because  it  was  no  crime  in  a 
party  accused  to  make  a  contradictory  or 
a  weak  defence.  These  oontradictions^ 
however,  could  not  but  occasion  some 
jealousy,  to  say  no  worse  of  them ;  and  he 
must  add,  that  he  thought  some  of  the 
means  of  defence  resorted  to,  very  un- 
worthy means  indeed  for  a  great  man,  on 
such  an  occasion,  to  make  use  of. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  entertained 
too  grateful  a  sense  of  the  liberal  indul- 
gence of  the  House  on  the  preceding  day, 
to  think  of  trespassing  at  present,  for  any 
length  of  time,  upon  their  patience.  Seve- 
ral gentlemen  had  done  him  much  grefiter 
honour  than  he  deserved;  but  he  cottld 
not  but  feel  arid  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
compliment  when  the  right  faon.  gentle- 
man was  pleased  so  far  to  flatter  him,  as 
to  say,  that  the  arguments  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  troubling  the  House  with, 
had  in  any  degree  contributed  to  fix  his 
yote  in  its  support.  Of  such  a  compli- 
ment he  was  indeed  proud,  because,  con- 
scious as  he  was  that  he  stood  up  in  a 
good  causci  the  advocate  for  millionsi  and 
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the  advocate  for  strict  justice^  to  find  he 
was  likely  to  prove  successful,  could  not 
bat  afibrd  him  the  roost  solid  satisfaction. 
He  was  the  more  happy  also,  as  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  by  his  conduct  had  proved, 
(what  he  should  always  be  happy  to  bear 
witness  to),  that  however  the  right  hon. 
sentlemany  and  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
had  differences,  and  somethnes  wanh  ones, 
on  various  political  occasions*,  yet,  when  a 
great  national  questidn  that  called  for  the 
aggregate  support  of  Parliament  fell  uiider 
consideration,   their  political  and    party 
differences  sunk  into  petty  jars,  aina  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  laying  aside  all  party 
considerations,  was  ready  m  an  open  and 
manly  way  to  come-  forward,  and  prove 
himself  a  minister  who  felt  for  the  honour 
and  character  of  that  House,  and  for  the 
honour   and   character  of  the    country. 
With  regard  to  the  objection  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  h^d  taken  at  his  having 
expr^sed  himself  rather  too  warmly  re- 
specting the  individual  principally  con- 
cerned in  their  present  proceedings,  he 
was  extremely  sorry  if  that  had  been  the 
case.     He  neither  felt  nor  professed  to 
feel.any  malignity  against  Mr.  Hastings. 
Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  he 
believed   he   might  without  vanity  say 
knew  that  he  had  no  malignity  in  his  com 
position,  and  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
feeling  such  an  unworthy  passion  against 
any  man.     An  hon.  major  had  thought 
proper  to  mention  a  conversation  once 
more,  which  once  before  had  been  men- 
tioned in  that  House,  at  which  he  was  a 
little  surprised,  as  the  committee  would, 
without  doubt,    recollect  that  the  hon. 
major  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  ac- 
knowledging that  be  had  been  mistaken  in 
some  of  his  most  essential  particulars.    If 
the  reason  of  the  hon.  major's  allusion  of 
that  (lay  had  been  owing  to  a  part  of  his 
speech  the  preceding  day,  when  he  had 
talked  of  Mr.  Hastings's  ^dependents,  he 
assured  the  hon.  major,  he  did  not  mean 
lum.    When  he  stood  up  in  that  House 
the  public  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he 
should  be  ashamed,  indeed,  if  he  could  be 
thought  capable  of  alluding  to  any  gentle- 
man who  had  a  right  to  a  seat  in  that 
House,  and  call  himself  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Hastings;    The  hon.  gentleman  had  that 
day  said  he  was  under  obligations  to  Mr. 
Hastings ;  that  being  the  case,  his  motives 
for  attachment  to  Mr.  Hastings  were  truly 
honourable.    Gratitude  wa;^  a  virtue,  ami- 
able even  in  error.    There  was  something 
ia  the  frame  of  the  wind  of  mAQ  which 
[VOL  XXVI.] 


accorded  with  gn^fol  feelings,  and  where 
the  heart  owed  an  obligation,  the  judg- 
ment could  not  be  acute.  Far  be  it  from 
him,  then,  to  find  fault  with  any  one  who 
acted  upon  so  noble,  so  praise-worthy  a 
principle.  Mr.  Sheridan  now  added,  that, 
after  the  vote  of  that  day,  Mr.  Hastings 
and  the  House  would  be  at  issue.  The 
business  must  then  be  removed  to  the 
proper  tribunal ;  and  he  begged  in  the  in- 
terim that  gentlemen  would  recollect  (for 
they  seem<3  a  little  to  forget),  that  their 
votes  upon  the  distinct  charges  did  not  go 
to  make  Mr.  Hastings  a  criminal,  and 
they  were  not  acting  as  judges,  but  as  pro- 
secutors. The  judgment-seat  was  placed 
elsewhere ;  and  if  Mr.  Hastings  should  be 
acquitted,  unworthy  indeed  should  he 
hold  that  man  who  either  within  or  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Parliament  considered 
Mr.  Hastings  otherwise  than  innocent. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  he 
could  not  vote  for  an  impeachment,  what- 
ever he  might  think  of  the  criminality 
proved  in  this  charge ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out entering  at  all  into  the  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  motion,  he  would  not 
vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  Vansittart  read  a  part  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings*s  letter  of  1782,  to  prove  that  he  had 
sent  the  directors  at  home  ^n  account  of  his 
having  received  the  present  of  100,000/., 
and  that  he  meant  to  carrj  it  to  their  ac- 
count before  he  had  received  any  of  the 
money,  which  he  considered  as  an  un- 
answerable reply  to  the  arguments  urg^d 
by  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  preceding  night, 
touching  the  present  he  received  at 
Chunar.  Mr.  V.  contended,  that  releasing 
the  Nabob  from  his  guarantee  was  no 
crime. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
what  had  fallen  from  Mjl,  Pitt.  Wnen 
the  charge  relative  to  Cneyt  Sing  was 
discussed,  their  votes  had  been  the  same, 
but  their  arguments  had  differed  exceed- 
ingly :  now,  that  they  appeared  to  be  but 
trifling,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  in 
number,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  state' 
in  what  respect  they  differed.  Mr.  Fox 
then  took  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt's  having  said, 
that  he  would  pass  over  the  contradic- 
tions in  the  different  defences  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  consider  them  as  mere 
matter  of  jealousy;  he  begged  leave  to 
remind  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the 
false  accounts  of  transiEictions  in  India  sent 
home  to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Hastings 
in  1781,  and  which  were  now  acknow- 
ledged to  beiake,  was,  in  a  servant  i>f  the 
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Companyt  (^itself,  in  his  opkiion»  a  matter 
highly  criminal.  Another  thing  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which  he 
could  not  consent  to,  and  that  was  this : 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  Mr. 
Hastings  was  not  answerable  for  the  man- 
ner of  e&cting  his  orders  to  s^ze  the 
treasures  of  the  Begum,  or  for  the  seve- 
rities practised  on  their  ministers:  that 
lie  must  deny :  whoever  in  Great  Britain 
directed  a  felpnv  to  be  committed,  was  an- 
iwerable  for  all  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Hastings  gave  orders  for  tne  plunder  of 
the  Begums ;  he  directed  it  to  be  carried 
into  enect,  and  he  was  answerable  for  all 
the  consequences.  An  hon.  gentleman 
bad  talked  of  Mr.  Hastings  sending  home 
advice  of  the  present  he  received  to  the 
Directdrs.  Undoubtedly  he  did  so ;  but 
bow  i  He  wrote  home  word  that  the  sum 
was  too  large  to  be  concealed ;  that  he 
had  put  it  to  their  account ;  but  he  begged 
of  them  to  let  him  have  it  for  himself. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  re- 
leasing a  guarantee,  as  if  it  were  a  slight 
matter.  What,  violate  the  solemmy- 
pledged  faith  of  the  Company,  break  a 
guarantee,  and  pall  it  a  trifle!  The  act 
was  in  ,the  highest  degree  criminal. 

Mr.  Dempster  said,  that  his  ideas  con- 
cerning the  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings  were 
so  different  from  those  of  oUier  gentle- 
men, that  they  were  likely  to  injure  the 
i>erson  he  meant  to  serve ;  for  this  reason 
ne  had  hitherto  generally  given  a  silent 
i^ote  upon  the  days  whea  the  charges  had 
been  heard;  but  as  he  now  foresaw  he 
■houl4  vote  in  a  minority,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  declare  why  he  thought  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ought  dot  to  be  impeached.  When 
this  country«granted  a  power  to  the  Com- 
pany to  conduct  the  government  of  their 
'territories  in  Ipdia,  they  authorized  the 
•ending  out  governors  to  act  at  discretion 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required ;  and 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  thej  acted 
from  motives  of  personal  corruption,  for 
what  they  did  upon  the  principle  of  state 
necessity,  'they  ought  not  to  be  held 
amenable ;  for  governors  exercising  power 
at  such  an  immense  distance  as  India, 
could  not  be  called  to  account  like  British 
ministers  at  home.  He  justified  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Begum's  eunuchs,  by  saying 
the  custom  of  Uie  East  sanctioned  su^ 
severities ;  that  money  was  there  collected 
by  the  whip,  and  that  stripes  were  the 
usual  means  of  our  enforcing  payment. 

Mr.  Boughton  Rous  said,  that  although 
litt  waa  raMy  to  concur  in  ppinion  with 


the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  tluit 
the  conduct  of  persons  who  bad  been  em- 
ployed in  stations  of  ^eat  power  in  India» 
ought  not  to  be  scrutinizea  by  those  rig^d[ 
maxims  which  belong  to  our  own  constiUfr- 
tion ;  yet  he  could  not  allow  a  justification 
to  b^  set  up  for  Mr.  Hastings  by  refereoc^e 
to  a  supposed  practice  of  cruelty  in  the 
revenue  system  of  Bengal,  which  he  did 
not  conceive  to  exist.     He  mentiooed 
some  circumstances  to  show,  that  the  cus- 
tom of  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venues by  corporal  punishment,  was  either 
absolutely  discontinued  by  the  English,  or 
that  it  prevailed  infinitely  less  than  it  bad 
done  before  the  country  came  into  ovor 
possession. — As  to  the  question  before  the 
committee,  Mr.  Rous  said,  that,  according 
to  his  idea  of  the  jaghire  tenure  in  India, 
and  of  tlMse  jagnires  possessed  by  the 
princesses  of  Oude,  he  held  the  resump- 
tion of  them  to  be  a  justifiable  act,  upoa 
principles  of  general  policy,  even  notwith- 
standing the  guarantee  of  the  Company'a 
government,  provided  an  equivalent  waa 
secured  to  them  in  money.    But  he  did 
not  think  sufficient  erounds  were  laid  to 
justify  the  seizure  of  their  treasures,  and 
therefore  he  must  join  in  the  resdutioa 
proposed,  at  the  same  time  without  pledg- 
ing himself,  in  the  present  stage  4)f  the 
business,  necessarily  to  vote  for  an  im- 
peachment, or  to  reject  the  plea  of  exte- 
nuation, in  case  there  should  appear,  aa 
he  thought  there  would,    in  aiscussing 
some  of  the  remaining  charges  agaiast 
Mr.  Hastings,  matter  deserving  rather  the 
applause  than  the  censure  of  Parliament. 
He  here  made  an  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  those  gentlemen  wno  had  been  in  In- 
dia, and  whose  residence  in  that  country 
had  unquestionably  quali^ed  them  to  judm 
between  him  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  to  say,  whether  the  cruel  treat- 
ment mentioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman^ 
or  the  direct  reverse  of  the  propositions, 
was  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  ih% 
English  government  in  Bengal. 

Mr.  Le  Mesurier  defended  Mr.  Hast- 
ings with  considerable  warmth,  denying 
that  any  one  person  in  India  called  for  the 
crimination,  much  less  his  impeachment, 
although  it  had  been  said  that  millions 
complained  of  his  conduct. 
,  Mr.  Samud  Smith  said  he  trusted,  even 
at  a  late  hour,  that  thesituation  he  formerly 
held,  and  the  circumstances  under  wbicH 
he^^uitted  it,  would  secure  to  him  the  at- 
tention of  tbecommitteefor  a  few  minutes: 
he  rote  not  meiely  as  the  advoicate  idMx. 
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HfMtiDgSy  bat  in  defence  of  public  sttua- 1 
lion,  called  upon  to  act  for  the  presenra- 
tioQ  of  the  state,   in  great  and  critical 
moments,  when  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
witboot  much  deliberation,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  empire  may  depend  upon  im- 
mediate action.      Under    such  *  circum- 
stances, and  when  the  great  end  has  been 
attained)  he  said  that  it  was  surely  hard 
to  criminate,  because  in  the  execution  of 
it  there  may  have  been  some  errors,  which 
never  would  have  arisen  in  cases  where 
die  subject  could  have  met  a  cool  delibe- 
ration.    That  the  severity  towards  the 
Begums  in  the  execution  of  those  plans, 
wu  made  necessary  to  be  carried  into 
sfeet  with  firmness,   from  the  situation 
in  which  the  empire  then  stood,  and  when 
a  want  of  decision  mi^ht  have  lost  it,  was 
contended  as  a  crimmal  charge  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  argued  as  wanton  acts 
of  cruelty ;  surely  it  was  a  little  unfair  to 
attribute  it  to  such  motives,  when  the 
vbole  tenour  of  his  private  Kfe  gives  a  com- 
plete negedlse  to.  such  an  assertion.    That 
he  wouQ  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a 
more  humane,  a  more  benevolent,  a  more 
generous  roan,  or  a  man  more  open  to  the 
calls  of  private  friendship,  or  who  during 
his  administration  had  been  a  better  friend 
to  the  distressed,  or  more  liberally  relieved 
them.    That  he  would,  for  one,  never  ad* 
mit  that  good  and  amiable  principles  in 
the  private  man,  could  be  so  contrasted  in 
the  public     Had  there  ever  existed  in 
this  or  any  other  country  any  administra- 
tion, the  most  pure,  whose  every  act  would 
hear  the  test  of  abstract  investigation  i    If 
such  conduct  is  difficult  to  stand  the  trial 
of  complete  perfection  in  a  free  govern- 
ment like  this,  how  much  less  is  it  to  be 
expected  in  that  of  a  povemor  sent  to  rule 
a  people  accustomed  to  despotic  govern- 
ment, and  prone  to  look  upon  every  re- 
laxation of  severity  and  enforcement,  as  a 
veakness  in  the  executive  member  of  it  ? 
That  a  people  used  to  the  habits  of  an 
ibsolute  ruler,  were  but  ill  formed  to  re- 
cave,  or  to  be  controlled  b^  the  lenient 
measures  of  a  British  constitution.    He 
observed  that  this  nation  was  a  humane 
one,  and  easily  roused  by  the  call  of  op- 
pression*    That  he  would  state  it  feirly  to 
the  committee,  and  defy  any  one  to  dis- 
prove it,    that  notwithstanding  all  that 
no  been  said  within  those  walls,  and  all 
the  poblieatiens  that  have  nsade  their  ap- 
ptarance  without  them,  that  the  nation 
dU  not  feel  to  this  momeni  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ipgi  had  acted  wrong,  or  that  he  was  an 


object  of  impeachment.  He  said — ^Is  thero 
any  nation  in  Europe  that  does  not  feel  or 
know  the  services  he  has  rendered  this 
country,  and  that  it  was  his  measures  and 
firmness  that  defeated  the  designs  of  very 
able  men  sent  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
to  counteract  his  plans,  and  to  conspire 
our  ruin  ?  We  are,  trying,  says  he,  govern^ 
ment  upon  the  narrow  scale  of  private 
life ;  we  are  holding  out  that,  in  the  exer- 
tions to  save  an  empire,  the  scope  and 
tendency  of  the  measure  shall  be  laid  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  little  errors  that 
may  have  arisen,  become  the  subject  of 
impeachment.  I  am  sorry  to  remark,  that 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  ii^ucement 
for  a  man  to  risk  any  thine  in  the  public 
service,  or- to  exert  himself  beyond  the 
cold  line  of  official  duty :  this  country,  at 
some  future  time,  may  feel  the  effect  of 
such  a  doctrine.  Confirmed  in  my  opi* 
nion,  that  it  is  uncandid  to  try  Mr.  Hast* 
ings  by  the  discussion  of  minute  parts  of 
his  conduct,  on  questions  of  abstract  pro* 
position,  and  without  taking  into  our  view 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  it,  and  the  ma- 
terial benefits  that  have  resulted  to  this 
country,  and  which  it  every  hour  feels,  I 
shidl  give  my  decided  negative  to  the 
question. 

The  Committee  divided  :  Yeas>  115 1 
Noes  68. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  a  Motioiffor 
taking  the  Treatif  of  Commerce  mth  France 
into  consideration^}  Feb.  2.  Mr.  Fitt  gave 
notice,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
that  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  Monday 
se'nnight,  the  12th  instant. 

Mr.  Fox  thought  the  day  too  early ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  was  amazed  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  think  of  naming  it. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  intimated,  thatj 
as  the  Treaty  was  a  matter  of  great  im»\ 
portance,  inasmuch  as* it  derao^  all  our  I 
ancient  and  established  treaties  of  com«( 
merce  with  other  countries,  a  call  of  the\ 
House  might  be  proper* 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  although  sincerely 
anxious  to  have  so  important  a  subject  in* 
vestigated  before  the  fullest  assembly  pos- 
sible, yet  he  believed,  firom  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  suggestion,  that  he 
should  be  fully  justified  in  giving  it  hie 
hearty  negative.  In  short,  he  looked  upon 
the  suggestion  in  no  other  light,  but  as  an 
j  artifice  to  delay  the  consideration  of  a 
subject,  on  whidi  reason  and  sound  policy 
^required a qpeedydeteraainatioBi  Ifacall 
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of  the  House  were  really  necessary,  what 
excuse  could  be  made  for  having  delayed 
it  so  long  >  Was  it,  that,  until  the  pre- 
sent moment,  they  had  never  considered 
the  Treaty  as  an  object  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  a  call  of  the  House  I 
or  would  they  pretend  to  say,  that  they 
had  never  known,  until  now;  that  it  was 
the.  intention  of  ministers  to  bring  it  for- 
ward as  early  as  possible?  He  begged 
leave  to  remind  the  noble  lord  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Fox  on  a  former  day, 
**  that  the  pending  Treaty  had  given  rise 
'  to  so  many  speculations,  and  had  so  mate- 
rially affected  the  operations  of  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  that  it  became 
highly  necessary  to  bring  it  to  as  speedy  a 
coujclusion  as  possible,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  that  suspense  which  its  present  un- 
finished state  must  necessi^rily  give  rise  to, 
and  a  eontinuance  of  which  must  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  with  great  warmth  to  de- 
clare, that  he  never  would  consent  that 
the  House  was  to  neglect  its  duty  to  the 
country,  and  go  precipitately  into  the  con- 
sideration of  a  measure  of  great  national 
importance,  because  any  set  of  men  what- 
ever, however  respectable  their  characters, 
however  numerous  their  description,  had 
thought  pr<^r  to  run  before  tlie  sanction 
of  Parliament,  and  enter  mto  speculations 
which  they  were  by  no  means  warranted 
to  risk  engagine  in.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  alluded  to  what  had  fallen 
firom  him  on  a  former  day,  as  if  he  had 
called  for  a  precipitate  and  hasty  discus- 
sion.of  the  Treaty ;  whereas,  what  he  had 
said,  was  not  that  because  any  set  of  men 
had  rashly  speculated  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  Treaty  before  it  nad  received  the 
sanation  of  Parliament,  that  therefore  the 
deliberation  of  the  House  ought  to  be  ac- 
celerated, but  that^  whenever  the  House 
had  deliberated  upon  it,  and  passed  a  vote 
of  approbation— should  such  a  vote  pass — 
it  wa$  ih.eir  ipijUspensable  duty  to  proceed 
to  the  carrying  it  into  execution  with  all 
possible  celerity,  in  order  to  realize  those 
apecMlatioos,  that  the  vote  and  sanction  of 
the  House  might,  as  it  were,  have  autho- 
rized and  encouraged.  It  was  the  execu- 
/tion,  and  not  the  deliberation,  that  he 
*vished  to  have  hastened;  and  therefore^ 
when  the  right  hon.  eentleman  thought 
proper  to  quote  what  he  had  said  on  ariy 
former  d^,  he  wi^h^d  he  would  be  so 
good,  as  to  quote  him  with  something  like 
Ao^ectAes^    JLt  w^s  jitp  cbaracterij^tic  of 


the  right  hon.  gentleman's  administration 
to  be  precipitate  in  deliberation,  and  linger* 
ing  in  execution.    In  most  of  his  measures 
he  had  been  hasty  in  coming  to  the  deci- 
sion  of  a  vote,  and  he  had  almost  as  often 
had  occasion  to  lament  the  want  of  greater 
deliberation;  but  he  had  scarcely   ever 
been  equally  prompt  to  carry  the  vote 
into  execuion  after  it  had  passed.    With 
regard  to  the  call  of  the  House  suggested 
by  his  noble  friend,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  objecting  to  it. 
A  call  of  the  House  had  sometimes  been 
vexatiously  made,  but  it  had  scarcely  ever 
been  refused  when  desired  by  any  member. 
That  it  was  now  in  common  decency 
proper,  who  would  be  hardy  ensugh  to 
denyi    A  measure  more  novel,  or  more 
important,  had  perhaps  never  come  under 
the  consideration  oi  the  -House.      The 
right  hon.  gentleman  told  them  himself 
the  measure  was  important;  the  House 
knew  it  to  be  important ;  the.  whole  coun« 
try  felt  it  to  be  important.    Would  the 
busindiss,  did  the  right  hoo.  gentleoaan 
think,  derive  a  grace  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
Courts,  from  its  being  there  known  to  have 
been  rashly  and  precipitately  brought  on, 
and  that  a  call  of  the  House,  a  thin^  usual 
in  cases  of  infinitely  less  magnitude,  had 
been  refused?    There  was  something  so 
ungracious. in  a  refusal,  that  he  was  lasto* 
nisbed  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
hazard  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  ridiculed  the  idea  of  procrasti- 
nating the  consideration  of  the  Treaty, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  more  serious 
deliberation.  It  was  in  fact  only  an  affect- 
ation of  deliberation,  for  it  was  nothing 
more  than  putting  o^  as  long  as  possible, 
the  time  for  besinning  to  deliberate,  which, 
in  efiect,  was  Uie  sure  way  to  render  their 
deliberations  short  and  sudden— it  was 
like  taking  time  to  deliberate  previous  to 
deliberation,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
thought,  ^<  of  a  man  falling  down  in  a  fit  of 
perplexity,  thinking  of  nothing.'' 

Mr.  Fox  replied,  that  he  never  had 
dreamt  of  arguing  in  the  illogical,  non- 
sensical, and  absurd  manner  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  ascribed  to 
him;  though  he  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  on  a  former  day  the  right  hon. 
eentleman  had  so  represented  him  to 
have  argued;  but  that  misrepresentation 
had  been  so  ably  and  so  coiApletely  cor* 
rected  and  cleared  up  by  two  of  his  hoo. 
friends,  (Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Burke) 
that  be  had  not  thought  it  necessary  on 
that  day  to  trouble  the  House  with  air^ 
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exphoation  himself.  Indeed^  it  would 
have  l^een  a  bad  argument  for  him  to  have 
vaed^  had  he  urged  the  necesf^ity  of  preci- 
piutiog  the  deliberation  of  the  Commer- 
cial  Treat}'  with  France,  in  the  very  same 
qpeecb  in  which  he  was  maintaining,  that 
\it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  be 
jcompetent  to  decide  on  that  Treaty, 
iunless  they  previously  had  submitted  to 
Ithem,  authentic  information  of.  the  state 
'of  our  trade  with  Portugal,  as  it  stood  at 
present,  aiid  as  it  was  Ukely  to  stand  here- 
after.' With  reeard  to  the  right  hon. 
gent]emao*8  quibble,  that  if  the  day  of 
deliberatioD  was  deferred,  the  House 
would  be  in  the  state  of  <*  a  man,  who  fell 
down  in  a  jBt  of  perplexity,  thinking  of 
nothing/'  in  the  interval  of  thetdelay,  he 
neither  thought  the  sort  of  allusion  very 
decent  to  use  within  those  walls,  nor  was 
it  at  all  respectful  to  the  House,  talking 
of  them  generally,  to  apply  such  an  allu- 
sion to  them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  welcome  to  apply  such  allusions  to 
him  personally,  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
House,  a  little  more  decency  and  respect 
was  due.  Did  he  believe  that  the  House, 
because  they  at  any  time  postponed  the 
deliberation  of  any  measure  of  great 
national  importance,  from  one  day  to  ano- 
ther, "  thought  of  nothing ''  in  the  inter- 
val ?  Was  it  a  fact,  that  gentlemen  so  far 
lost  sight  of  add  neglected  their  duty,  as 
not  to  prepare  themselves  without  doors 
for  the  discussion  of  great  questions  to  be 
decided  in  parliament  ?  Many  measures 
were  of  a  nature,  to  the  proper  consider- 
ation of  which,  few  of  the  members  of  that 
House  were  competent.  Questions  of 
commerce  and  trade,  more  especially, 
were  questions,  which  members  of  parlia- 
ment, generally  speaking,  were  not  quite 
so  well  informed  upon  as  other  persons. 
Before  gentlemen,  therefore,  could  make 
up  their  minds  to  the-  proper  vote  they 
ought  to  give  on  the  Treaty,  they  must 
inform  themselves  by  conversing  with 
those'  whose  avocations  and  professions 
enable  them  to  be  more  conversant  with 
commerdal  subjects.  As  to  the  day  of 
deliberation  being  desired  to  be  procras- 
tinated, it  was  a  necessary  procrastination, 
and  not  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
called  it,  "  an  affectation  of  deliberation, 
and  a  mere  putting  off  the  day  of  beginning 
to  discuss  the.  Treaty."  What  was  the 
day  ?  Perhaps  the  debate  might  be  of  so 
much  length  as  to  be  adjourned,  and  so 
octupy  two  days,  or  more.  Still  it  would 
be  bat  a  single  debate,  and  would  all  bi 


decided  by  a  single  vote.  Would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  contend, 
that  too  much  reasonable  time  could  be 
taken  in  order  to  enable  gentlemen  to 
examine  a  question  of  so  much  novelty, 
and  such  acknowledged  importance,  before 
they  came  ultimately  to  decide  upon  it 
by  their  vote  ?  If  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  importance 
of  the  question  alone  was  a  greater  motive 
to  cause  a  full  attendance  than  any  call  of 
the  House,  were  a  sound  one,  upon  that 
principle,  all  the  calls  of  the  House,  that 
had  hitherto  taken  place,  had  been  idle 
and  absurd. 

Feb.  5.  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  "  That  thjs 
House  will,  upon  this  day  se'nnight, 
riesolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  his 
Majesty's  Speech,  upon  the  23rd  of  Janu- 
ary, as  relates  to  the  Treaty  of  Navigation 
and  Commerce  with  France.'* 

Lord  George  Cavendish  said)  that  still 
persevering  in  his  sentimentis,  that  on  a 
discussion  so  truly  important  as  the  treaty 
with  France,  there  should  be  the  fullest 
possible  attendance,'  it  was'  his  design  to 
move  for  a  call  of  the  House.  He  wished 
to  do  this  in  order ;  but  the  motion  now 
made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pre- 
cluded him.  The  period  was  too  short' 
for  a  caU.  He  must  therefore  move  an 
amendment,  by  substituting  the  words 
*•  this  day  fortnight "  for  "  this  day  se*n- 
njght,'*  and  then  he  should  follow  the 
motion  thus  amended  by  a  motion  for  a 
call  of  the  House.  / 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  remarked  that  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  opportuni- 
ties whi^  had  arisen  to  confirm  his  idea, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  sanguine  even  to  excess^  be ' 
felt  a  slighter  degree  of  astonisliment  at 
discovering  that  on  this,  as  on  other  im- 
portant topics,  he  should  violently  urce 
the  House  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty.  But  the  sanie  experience  which 
he  in  common  with  other  members  had  of 
the  consequences  of  rashly  falling  in  with 
the  wishes  of  thejright  hon.  gentleman  in 
this  respect,  prevented  him  from  readily 
believing  that  the  House  would  go  rashly 
with  him  into  a  discussion,  so  novel  in  its 
quality,  and  so  pregnant  with  consequences 
either  good  or  the  contrary.  It  was  a  ne'w' 
system,  in  which  not  only  the  established 
doctrines  of  our -forefathers  were  departed 
from,  but  by  which  the  great  and  most 
essential  principles  in  our  commerce,  prin* 
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ciplet  whicb,  whether  wise  or  erroneous^ 
had  made  us  opulent^  were  to  be  com* 

Jletely  changed.  Surely,  a  system  affect- 
ig  thus  our  commerce  in  its  most  vital 
parts,  affecting  our  most  intimate  and  ad- 
vantageous connexions,  and  which,  though 
it  held  out  present  profit  to  certain  branches 
of  our  manufactures,  threatened,  according 
to  some  opinions,  ultimate  loss  to  them  all, 
if  to  be  admitted  at  all,  was  a  system  only 
to  be  admitted  after  the  most  serious  and 
deliberate  discussion.  Whi|t  must  be  the 
consequences  to  the  character  of  the 
nation— whatUo  the  dignity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, if  they  should  suffer  this  business 
to  go  forth  from  their  hands,  accepted  on 
had  grounds,  partially  stated,  And  not 
thoroughly  understood  ? 

There  was  one  thing  particular  in  this 
treaty — one  in  which  it  differed  from  all 
that  ever  went  before  it,  and  which  tended 
very  much  to  strengthen  the  argument  for 
a  serious  deliberation — and  that  was,  that 
we  must  take  it  all  or  none.  It  was  not  a 
measure,*  into  the  detail  of  which  the 
House  could  enter  with  the  precaution 
incident  to  other  topics,  of  adopting  only 
what  part  they  liked.  They  must  adopt 
and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  system,  or 
Teject  it  all.  On  this  occasion,  though  he 
would  not  be  construed  to  say,  that  the 
general  vote  given  by  the  House  would 
preclude  them  fromVoing  into  the  detail, 
•till  there  was  in  this  measure  something 
essentially  different  from  most  questions ; 
for  their  going  into  a  committee  on  that 
day  se'nnigbt,  as  they  were  desired  to  do, 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  their  deliberation-— but  on  that  first 
discussion,  the  opinion  of  the  House  was 
to  be  <;alled  for,  he  supposed,  to  the  gene- 
ral question  of  the  admission  of  the  treaty. 
It  was,  therefore,  highly  incumbent  on 
them  that  they  should  have  time  maturely 
to  weigh  the  consequences  of  a  vote  whicn 
was  to  have  so  much  effisct  on  the  final 
discussion  of  the  subject.  An  Qccurrence 
had  arisen,  the  memory  of  which  ought  to 
influence  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
fion— 4he  treaty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce with  Ireland ;  that  treaty.which  was 
better  known  to  the  House  by  the  Irish 
name  of  the  Irish  propositions*  On  that 
subject,  as  on  the  present,  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  deprecated  delay.  He  objected 
to  the  arguments  of  those  who  recom- 
mended to  him  time  and  thoi^t.  He 
desired  then,  as  now,  to  hurry  them  on 
without  time  for  inquiry,  or  for  collecting 
the  opinioDs  of  tbost  wlio  were  the  moat 


able'  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.  Ought  not  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  be  thankful  to  the  House  fot 
not  yielding  to  his  rash  proposals  ?  Fov 
what  must  nave  been  the  consequences  M 
this  country,  if  the  propositions  bad  passed 
in  the  indigested  shape  m  which  he  brought 
them  into  parliament,  and  pressed  thena 
on  its  accepUnce?  All  ther  clangers  would 
have  been  incurred  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself  afterwards  so  forcibly 
enumerated.  Fortunate  for  the  v  comitry 
was  the  wise  caution  of  the  House  in  d^at 
instance— -fortunate  for  the  right  hoo» 
gentleman  himself*— fortunate,  indeed,  had 
been  his  fieuling  in  this  as  well  as  in  otiief 
pursuiu,  when  he  has  been  rescued  bj 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  from  the  dangers 
of  liis  own  rashness !  Never  l)pd  the  good 
fortune  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  been 
more  apparent  than  when  he  had  -fo^en 
unwillingly  brought  to  delay  the  discussion 
of  his  hasty  projects;  and  when  thegOQ^ 
sense  and  sober  judgment  of  the  House 
had  snatched  him  from  the  impending 
ruin  of  his  sao^^uioe  measures.  It  was 
not  only  in  the  mstance  of  the  Irish  pro» 
positions  that  he  had  been  thus  fortunately 
checked.  He  had  also  brought  in  a  plaa 
for  a  conunercial  treaty  with  America, 
apd  that  would  admit  of  no  possible  delay* 
The  House,  however,  had  taught  him  the 
rashness  of  the  proceeding ;  and  that  Bill 
he  never  brought  again  into  the  Housaw 
On  that  subject  he  had  been  made  com- 
pletely to  change  his  mind,  in  consequenea 
of  the  lights  which  he  received  by  prudent 
delay. 

The  House  would  please  to  consider 
the  size  of  the  object  which  they  wera 
thus  required,  without  the  necessary  inform 
mation  being  granted,  and  without  even 
providing  for  a  full  attendapce  of  mem» 
bers  by  a  call  of  the  House,  decidedly  ta 
investigate.  They  were  to  consider  hm 
influence  on  all  that  was  great  in  tha 
features  of  their  general  commerce— ia 
the  principles  under  which,  whether  riffht 
or  wrong,  thatconunerce  had  fiourishea— * 
and  in  its  power  over  their  connexioas 
widi  other  states,  and  particularly  Pdv^ 
tugal.  He  must  still  urge,  how  greatfy 
he  felt  himself  alarmed  at  the  state  of  oar 
connexion  with  that  power.  He  was  not 
convinced  that  it  would  be  wise  for  £iig^ 
land  to  enter  into  a  commercial  eon* 
nexion  with  France,  unless  it  was  deaity 
demonstrated  that  such  a  connexion  was 
ia  nowise  to  a&ct  our  valuable  coanaxioB 
with  Portugal.    What  was  dka  alteraatiia 
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of^tbis  treaty?  If  there  was  to  be  no 
Mcrifice  of  the  revenue  arisine  from  wine, 
there  was  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  £e  Methuen 
treaty.  If  thd  Methuen  treaty  was  not 
to  be  sacriBced,  then  there  was  to  he  a 
sacrifice  of  revenue  in  the  article  of  wines 
only,  to  the  amount  of  between  150  and 
dOO,000/.  a  year.  He  surely  i^ould  not, 
M  spite  of  this  immense  loss,  hesitate  a 
moment,  if  the  necessity  of  the  alternative 
was  apparent,  which  side  to  take ;  for  the 
Methuen  Treaty  had  justly  been  consi- 
dered as  the  commercial  idol  of  England. 
There  were  extravagant  rumours  out  of 
doors,  if  they  were  to  listen  to  all  the  ex« 
travagant  rumours  circulated  concemtng 
the  Portugal  trade^that  it  had  fallen  oi, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  formerly.  But  to  these 
rumours  he  could  give  no  ear;  and  the 
House  ought  certainly  to  know  the  precise 
state  of  the  trade.  .  They  were,  on  the 
contrary,  called  upon  to  act  in  the  darL 
The  question,  as  ^  as  the  relation  of  Por- 
tagal  4o  England  went,  bore  three  faces — 
They  were,  1.  to  consider  the  French 
Treaty  cither  under  the  idea  that  the 
daties  on  Portugal  wines  were  to  be 
lowered;  or^  2.  trat  the  Methuen  Treaty 
was  to  be  sacrificed;  or,  S.  that  there  was 
a  negociation  pending.  In  which  of  these 
&ce8  was  he  to  consider  the  Portugal 
trade  while  discussing  the  French  Treaty  ? 
It  surely  ought  to  be  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  House,  before  they  were 
called  upon  to.  come  to  this  decision. 

Another  circumstance  most  forcibly 
demanded  consideration.  A  Convention 
had  been  exchanged,  and  at  lengtb  rati- 
fied—»and  this  convention  was  so  little  of 
a  piece  with  the  Treaty,  nay,  was  in  some 
respects  so  totally  dissimilar,  that  one 
migfat  have  conceived  it  as  possible  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Irish  proposi- 
tions in  ibeir  last  shape,  from  having  read 
tiiose  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  first 
brought  in,  as  to  form  a  dear  and  con- 
clusive judgment  of  the  Convention  from 
having  read  the  Treaty.  The  Convention, 
which  gentlemen  had  only  received  that 
day,  contained  adjustments  of  duties,  and 
aa  arrangement  of  different  articles  of 
hardware,  which  were  all  so  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  Treaty^  that  the  most  en- 
fightened  of  the  manufacturers  and  traders 
would  be  puzzled  to  decide  at  once  on  its 
precise  merits.  A  fortnight  only  was  de- 
aired*  Surely,,  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
oould  not  be  serious  in  obiecting  to  a 
pedod  so  short.    What  could  he  possibly 


have  to  fear  from  the  delay  ?  He  had  m- 
sinuated  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  anxious  for  the  completion  of  the 
Treaty.    If  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  for  the  Treaty,  surely  he  had  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  delay.    If  their 
approbation  of  it  was  well-founded,  deli- 
beration would  only  fix  them  in  their  opi- 
nions more  thoroughly;   but  if. he  sus* 
pected  that  they  were  loud  in  their  praise 
more  from  the  novelty  of  the  object  than 
from  their  conviction  of  its  merits ;  that 
they  had,  like  himself,  taken  it  up  hastiiyJ 
and  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  a  French! 
connexion,  or  tempted  by  the  view  of  im-\ 
mediate  profit,  had  not  taken  time  to  sit  | 
down  and  thoroughly  weigh  ^e  merits  dT 
the  case ;  then,  indeed,  the  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  a  temporiser 
might  4)e  right.     He  snatched   at   the 
seasonable  moment  to  catch  the  transitory 
breath   of  their  praise;   and  seized  oa 
their  delusion  to  betray  them  into  his  toil. 
But  he  could  not  think  so  poorly  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.    He  surely  could 
not  be  so  content  with  a  triumph  so  oh* 
tained.    A  triumph  of  this  kind  he  might 
have  had,  in  the  fullest  measure  -of  na* 
tional  delirium,  if  he  had   pushed  the 
nation  to  a  question  on  the  Treaty  eight 
days  afrer  its  publication.    There  were  a 
sort  of  people  to  whom,  in  every  instance, 
novelty  was  attraction.    If  a  measure  had 
the  merit  of  being  new  and  glitterring^ 
they  were  soothed  by  its -appearance,  and 
for  a  time  became  subject  to  its  fascina* 
tion.    But  this  was  a  sort  of  magic  easily 
broken.    It  endured  no  longer  than  the 
novelty  itself,  and  a  rational  estimate  pro- 
ceeding from  cool  inquiry  followed  the 
momentary  intoxication    of   the   senses* 
Surely  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
find  no  true  enjoyment  in  any  other  thanr 
the  triumph  whicfar  should  proceed  from 
the    concurring    voice    of  the  cduntr^,. 
seriously  and  deliberately  pronounced  m 
favour  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  nego- 
dated.    He  must  revolt  from  a  triumph  ob- 
tained by  delusion  and  error.     And  while 
he  thus  earnestly  requested  time,  he  must 
aeain  recall  the  memorable  circumstance 
of  the  Irish  propositions.    What  was  the 
case  there  ?  When  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  intreated  to  allow  time  for  in- 
quiry, and  for  coUecting  the  sense  of  the 
people,  he  triumphantly  pointed  to  the 
table,  and  inquired  what  petitions  there 
were  on  the  table.    What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  ?  The  manufacturing  bodies 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  gave  r^ 
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I  right  hon.  gentleman  petitions  in  suffi- 
cient number;  they  gave  him  the  most 
convincing  proof,  not  only  that  he  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
but  that  he  was  wrong  in  every  acticle  of 
faia  scheme.  From  these  gentlemen  the 
House  had  also  gained  a  complete  treatise 
on  manufacture  and  commerce— >a  treatise 
which,  though  given  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish  Treaty,  was  equally  applicable  to 
the  French  Treaty,  and  would  for  ever  be 
referred  to,  and  respected  in  every  case 
4)r  commercial  discussion. 

He  should  now  beg  leave  to  caution 
the  House  against  entering  rashly  into  the 
first  discussion,  because  their  first  opinion 
delivered  on  die  Treaty  was  so  material. 
It  was  not  on  this  as  in  the  Irish  Treaty — 
they  had  no  parliament,  jealous  of  the 
constitution,    like  themselves,  to   revise 
what  they  might  do.    He  had  been  said 
to  have  delivered  very  free  opinions  about 
French  perfidy,  and  perhaps  he  might  not 
think  that  nation  the  most  faithful  m  theiir 
political  contracts  of  any  people  in  Eu- 
rope; but  he  never  had  said  that  they 
were  so  treacherous — that  they  were  so 
unobservant  of  their  public  faith,  as  to 
suspect  that  if  the  British  Parliament  were 
to  insert  some   small    passage  into  the 
Treaty  different  from  the  present  letter 
of  it,  they  would  reject  the  whole.    The 
Irish  did  this.     A  clause  inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  inquiry  had  the  good 
luck  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireladd,  and  they,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  thinking  man,  rejected 
the  whole  scheme ;    but,  in  this  instance, 
we  had  no  such  good  fortune  to  expect, 
and  therefore  Parliament  should  be  more 
cautious-how  they  suffered  a  thing  to  pass, 
which,' once  out  of  their  hands,  was  not 
likely  to  meet  its  doom  elsewhere.     Such 
aentiments    as  he    had    now  expressed, 
would,  he  was  assured,  entirely  bear  him 
out  in  voting  for  the  amendment ;  and  the 
more  particularly,  as  the  consequence  of 
its  passing  woiild  be  a  full  House,  and  its 
natural  result,  a  close  investigation  of  a 
subject,  to  which  few,  if  any,  were  supe- 
rior in  importance. 

Sir  Richard  Hill  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  argument  against  dis- 
patch reminded  him  of  his  conduct  re- 
specting a  measure  of  his  own,  when  in 
office— the  India  Bill  of  1784,  on  which 
occasion  he  would  not  give  the  House 
time  to  have  a  call  take  place,  before  he 
forced  them  to  decide  upon  its  principle^ 
When^  that  Bill  was  thrafra  out  by  the 


House  of  Lords,  the  people  joined  ia 
praises  and  thanksgivings  at  their  deliver- 
ance from  a  bill  which  aimed  at  setting  up 
an  unconstitutional  power,  and  wantonly 
destroyed  the  chartered  rights  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  always  entitled  to  very  serious 
attention ;  but  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  postpone 
the  discussion  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tion that  could  possibly  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  which  in 
its  very  nature  required  every  degree   of 
dispatch  that  could  be  given  to  it  with 
safety,  it  was  more  than  ever  incumbent 
on  him  to  use  the  most  consummate  care 
to  comprehend  the  drift  and  tetidency  of 
his  arguments.    It  was  besides  a  matter 
of  curious  observation  to  mark  the  motives 
wliich  could  induce  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, whose  general  characteristic  had  not 
hitherto  appeared  to  be  procrastination,  to 
wish  to  impede  the  discussion  of  such  a 
subject  as  the  present.   Could  the  smallest 
affinity  be.made  out  between  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  with  France,  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  India  Bill,  he  should  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  bringing,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty  forward  at  all,  and  would 
readily  acquiesce  in  every  project  of  delay 
which, the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
make.   On  a  question  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  principles  by  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  own  practice  had  been 
governed,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  have  exerted  all  his  inge- 
nuity, to  avoid  the  appearance  of  that  m* 
consistency  with  which,  in  his  political  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  in  his  political  connexions, 
the  public  opinion  had  long  since  charged 
him.    But.  the    right    hon.'  gentleman's 
arguments,  however  pointed  they  might 
be,  were  by  no  means  methodical  and 
regular.    He  should  therefore  endeavour 
to  arrange  them  in  some  sort  of  order,  and 
give  them  severally  and  distinctly  such 
answers  as  he  was  able. 

The  first  argument  used  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  in  favour  of  a  caH  of  the 
House,  was,  that  such  a  measure  was  ob-^ 
vtously  right  and  proper^  when  a  subject 
of  such  consequence  as  that  now  under 
consideration  was  to  be  discussed*  To 
this  he  should  answer,  that  certainly  .a  ^ 
full  attendance  was  extremely  desirable  on 
such  an  occasion; — but  surely  no  man 
would  pretend  to  say,  that  a  call  of  the 
House  at  the  present  day  would  give  any 
better  promise  .of  a  fidl  attendance  tlwi 
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what  might  be  collected  from  the  appear- 
aoce  of  the  House  at  that  moment,  or 
even  if  the  House  were  not  fullg,  might 
DaturaHj  have  been  expected  mm  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  itself;  these  cir- 
cumstances would  in  themselves  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  a  crowded  Hoiise,  as  was 
evident  from  the  numbers  then  actually 
present;  whereas  it  was  on  occasions 
where  any  business  of  magnitude  unex- 
pectedlj  came  forward,  or  where  the  im« 
portance  of  such  business  was  not  of  a 
nature  likely  to  impress  itself  on  the 
ninds  of  people,  that  a  call  was  generally 
resorted  to. — The  next  argument  used  for 
a  call,  was,  that  the  present  subject  being 
evidently  entitled  to  a  full  attendance, 
there  had  not  been  sufficient  notice  given 
of  the  time  proposed  for  the  discussbn. 
in  answer  to  this,  he  observed,  that  the 
treaty  with  France  had  been  made  public 
above  four  months  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.  Then,  as  to  the  want 
of  proper  notice  having  been  given  of  the 
inteation  of  bringing  it  on  at  this  period, 
be  should  state  a  few  circumstances,  to 
shew  that  no  consideration  whatsoever 
was  due  to  the  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  the  treaty  was  in  itself  of  such  a 
nature  as  necessarily  demanded  a  speedy 
conclusion.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  the 
subject  which  his  Majesty  in  his  speech 
had  recommended  most  pointedly  to  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  now 
xecapitulated  all  that  had  passed  concern- 
ing the  treaty  since  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment,  pointing  out  that  it  had  been  his 
constant  practice  whenever  it  was  men- 
tioned, to  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  necessary 
to  be  taken  up  immediately. 

On  the  whole,  whether  such  a  measure 
were  necessary  or  not,  it  was  certain  that 
the  conduct  of  those  who  attempted  to 
bring  it  about  was  not  such  as  to  give  any 
wei^t  to  the  proposal ;  but,  for  his  part, 
he  should  be  perfectly  indifferent  about  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  delay  which  it  must 
neceasarily  occasion,  and  his  conviction 
thtt  a  call  of  the  House  would  not  prove 
a  means  of  bringing  a  single  member  more 
to  it  than  alr^dy  attend^.  The  call  had 
also  been  enforced  under  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing sentlemen  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing ^eir  constituents  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty,  before  they  should  come  to  any 
decisive  vote  upon  it.  As  to  this,  he 
hoped  that  no  gentleman  bad  come  up  to 
Parliament  without  having  performed  that 
tenr  necessary  part  of  thehr  duty,— the 
making  themselves,  ac^quainted  with  the 
[VOL,XXVL] 


sentiments  of  their  constituents  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  their  interests  were  so  mate<« 
rially  concerned.  And  he  called  upon 
gentlemen  who  represented  those  parts'  of 
the  kingdom  which  flourished  most  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  to  declare 
what  were  the  opinions  of  their  consti-^ 
tuents  on  the  subject,  and  what  was  the 
state  of  expectation  and  general  interest 
which  had  been  excited  in  those  parts  by 
the  prospect  of  the  completion  of'  the 
French  treaty.  He  would  even,  on  this 
occasion,  appeal  to  an  hon.  gentleman,  to 
whom  he  should  not  in  general  wish  to 
refer  a  question  in  which,  he  felt  himself 
deeply  involved.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
member  for  Norwich  (Mr.  Windham V 
whether  he  had  the  authority  of  his  con^u- 
tuenu  to  delay  or  restrain  the  execution 
of  the  treaty.  The  riffht  hon.  gentleman 
had  ipade  another  effort  in  support  of 
delay«  The  convention  entered  mto  with 
France,  subsequent'  to  the  conckision  of 
the  treaty,  had  given  him  a  grouhd  for 
this  part  of  his  conduct.  The  convention 
having  been  coneluded,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  detail  of  the  general  princi- 
ples estd}lished  by  the  treaty,  the  rij^ht 
hon.  gentleman  had  argued  that  time 
ought  to  be  given  to  gentlemen  to  exa- 
mine the  several  article^  of  that  detail 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  form  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  principle.  He  would 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  no  gentle- 
man who  had  read  the  convention  would 
venture  to  assert,  that  .tliere  was  a  single 
artide  contained  in  it,  which  could  or 
ought  to  have  any  effect  on  the  judgment 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  principle 
of  the  treaty.— >The  third  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  a  reference  to 
the  pending  treaty  with  Portugal ;  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  contended,  that 
if  they  were  to  be  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance as  to  the  event  of  the  treaty,  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  proceed  to  a 
confirmation  of  the  French  treaty ;  whereas 
if  we  were  to  have  an  account  of  .the  fate 
of  that  negociation,  then  tliey  would  ao 
far  be  enabled  to  go  to  the  consideration 
of  the  treaty.  If  there  wfu  any  strength 
in  this  argument,  he  was  wifline,  he  said, 
to  allow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
benefit  of  it  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  he 
would  freely  acknowledge,  not  only  that 
the  trei^ty  with  Porti^  was  not  yet  con- 
cluded, but  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
its  being  concluded  previous  to  Uie  day 

K^posed  for  the.diMsussion  of  the  treaty^ 
erefbr?,  if  the  argumcknt  could  at  all 
[«  A] 
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md  to  smpan  the  requiiitioB  for  delay 
mede  by  the  genUemen  oppofite,  diey 
liad  the  full  benefit  of  it.  At  the  tame 
thnei  the  coocetsloDi  be  believed,  wodd 
tarn  out  to  be  of  no  great  uae  to  them, 
when  itihould  be  found  how  the  argu- 
ment would  apply.  The  right  lion,  gen- 
tleman had  stated,  that^in  point  of  revenue^ 
we  were  likely  to  become  loaert  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  Poitumeie 
wines,  which,  if  the  provisions  of  die 
Methuen  treaty  were  to  be  maintained, 
Bsust,  af^er  the  execution  of  the  fVench 
treaty,  be  reduced  by  one  third  of  their 
present  amount,  and  had  asked,  whether 
the  increased  importation  of  French  wines 
would  be  likely  to  compensate  for  that 
defalcation?  To  this  he  would  answer, 
that  whether  in  the  article  of  wines  or  not, 
he  was  prepared  to  contend^  when  the 
treaty  with  France  came  foirly  under  dis- 
'  cossion,  that  even  supposing  the  duties  on 
Portugal  wines  to  be  lowered,  agreeably 
to  the  stipulations  contained  in  our  pre- 
sent treaties  with  Portugal,  that  even  tnen^ 
whatever  falling  off  the  revenue  might 
sustain  in  that  article,  still  it  would  be 
most  amply  counterbalanced  by  the 
Tarioos  channels  of  commerce  which  this 
\  treaty  would  necessarily  then  create  or 
improve* 

The  rig^t  hon.  gentleman  had  reflected 
on  him  for  his  rashness  in  pushinp^  forward 
his  measures  without  due  deliberation^ 
mid  had  admonished  him  (no  doubt  with 
great  sincerity)  to  avoid  bringing  this 
matter  to  so  speedy  a  determination  for 
fi^  of  consequences,  which,  thbi:^h  he 
had  sufficient  vigour  of  imagination  to 
foresee,  he  yet  had  not  diiRnrhnination  or 
accuracy  enough  to  enumerate  and  de- 
•cribe.  But  what  did  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman mean  to  consider  as  precipitation 
and  rashness  i  Did  he  hold  it  to  be  pre- 
cipitate and  rash  to  oroceed,  after  more 
than  four  months  public  notoriety,  to  de- 
bate and  determine  on  a  measure,  by 
which  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation 
vras  engaged,  and  in  which-  the  inshes 
and  interests  of  those  concerned  were 

giost  materially  involved?  He  remem- 
ered  the  time  when  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman did  not  jodge  in  the  same  way  in 
which  it  would  now  appesir  he  did.  When 
he  had  the  misfortoae  of  sitting  in  the 
seat  now  occupied  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  had  an  opportcmity  of  makhtf 
his  observatioBS  on  his  disposition,  and 
the  principles  by  wUch  he  was  governed 
ea  quastioM  whkb  rttaired  toe  most 


ooBsummate  delibenilioD.> 
bered  the  right  hon. 
introd^yed  on  the  third  day 
a  measure .  which,  from  its  novt!^, 
magnitude,   its  obvious  effects,  and  tlitt 
terror  and  alarm  with  which  it  filled  every 
thinking  mind  in  the  kingdom,  seemed 
eminenUy  entitled  to.  a  most  del3>erate 
discussion,  and  a  most  minute  investiga* 
tion— a  measure  which,  as  if  consciotir  of 
its  own  naalignity,  had  crept  under  dark<» 
Bess,  and  s&unk,  even  from  a  whisper, 
and  until  that  day,  had  never  been  heflcrd 
ef  in  Doblic :  and  yet,  to  this  measure  the 
right  ooB.  geotlemap,  in  the  plenitude  edf 
bis  power  mid  the  ardour  <tf  his  mind,  re* 
fusai  to  allow  that  delay,  which,  even  on 
the  most  ordinary  oocasioBS,  the  fonoas  of 
the  House  had  rendered  wecessanr  t—- • 
measure  which  violated  every  priooiple  «f 
the  constitution,   overturning  the    esta- 
blished maxims  of  government,  unhinging 
the  functions  of  the  executive  authority^ 
setting  up  a  new  and  most  destructive 
power  in  the  state,  and  trampling,  with- 
out any  concern  or  reflection^  on  die  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals ! — a  measure^ 
in  short,  wluch  had  stigmatized  its  abet* 
tors  with  universal  odium,  and  would  hand 
them  down  to  posterity  as  objects  of  ever* 
lasting  reproacn !   Such  was  the  measure, 
which.  Without  examination,  without  even 
a  pause  or  scarcely  a  day's  consideration^ 
had  been  crammed  down  the  throats  of 
that  House  by  the  rittht  hon.  gentlemaD.-^ 
At  diat  time  he  endeavoured  by  arga* 
ment,  by  persuasion,  by  entreaty,  and  oe* 
precation,  to  restrain  the  risht  hon.  gen* 
tleman  from  the  ungovemabte  rashness  by 
which  he  seemed  actuated;  but  it  had 
no  efiect.    Here  Mr.  Pitt  stated  the  di&* 
rent  periods  of  the  several  stages  of  Mr 
Fox's    East  India.  Bill   in   its  progrem 
through  the  House,  and  his  own  attempts  . 
to  repress  the  rapiditv  with  which  it  was 
pressed  forward;     Shortly  after  he  had 
changed  his  seat  in  that  Honse,  yet  he 
had  brought  with  him  his  principles :  but 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  appesred  to 
have  most  stra^ly  altered  his  principle 
and  WM  ready,  in  his  present  situation,  to 
give,  even  where  the  spirit  of  it  could 
not  apply,  that  advice   which,,  in  all 
cases  of  the  most  obvious  necesaitj,  he 
had  himself  haughtily  and  snpereilioiiriy 
refected.    For  his  own  part,  neither  huX 
the  riffht  hon*  gentleman's  arguments 
been  aole  to  coovmoe  him,  his  rebukes  to 
intimidale,  or  hi^  admonitions  to  alarm 
hiflBi  bat  he  ilMNil^t  wWi  the  consent  ef 
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Ifaa  Home^  ga  iato  the  conrideralian  of 
the  treaty  on  the  ensuing  Monday; 

Mr.  Martin  declared,  that  so  fiur  from 
being  of  opinion  that  a  call  of  the  House 
was  necessary^  he  Aould  hare  very  little 
coafidence-in  those  members  who  would 
not  attend  their,  duty,  whei  a  measare  of 
so  much  importance  was  to  come  under 
consideration,  without  the  enforcement  of 
a  caO.  With  respect  to  the  Treaty,  he 
war  ready  to  debate  it  on  Monday ;  and 
was  free  to  acknowledge,  that  he  saw  no 
manner  of.  objection  to  breaking  through 
andent  prejudices,  and  entering  into  a 
eoBsmeroial  connexion  with  a  liberal,  ci- 
Tifizedy  and  powerful  netghbouringiiation, 
with  a  view  to  promote  a  lasting  harmony 
helweai  the  two  countries,  imd  render 
war  less  probable. 

Mr.  WUbraham  observed,  that  when 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  the  Methuen 
Treaty  was  done  away  by  the  French 
Treaty,  he  had  enforced  an  argument,  of 
all  others  the  most  unanswerf3)le,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  amendment*  Mr.  Wilbnd]iam 
asked,  if  the  Portuguese  would  not  have 
a  r%ht  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the 
importation  oi  our  woollen  manu&ctures 
asjoon  as  the  French  Treaty  received  the 
ssndtion  of  Parliament  >  He  lamented  it, 
as  a  fatal  blow  to  our  coinmerce.  He  ob« 
'  served^  that  our  manufacturers  felt  joy  and 
triumph,  when  they  heard  that  their  ma- 
BU&ctures  would  have  a  vent  in  France ; 
but  surely  that  joy  and  triumph  would  be 
converted  into  lamentation  and  sorrow, 
when  they  heard  that  the  exportation  of 
their  goods  to  Portugal  was  stopped.  He 
stated  the  great  advantages  of  tnat  tirade 
ia  various  points  of  view,  and  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  nursery  for  our  seamen 
that  it  affbrded,  a  great  number  of  our 
tessels  being  employed  in  it,  and  above 
5,600  seamen, 

Mr.  Fosisaid,  that  he  had  heard  a  rumour 
,  from  a  very  respectable  quarter,  that  Mr. 
I  isnf  kener  bad  mt  Lidbon  with  a  final  and 
I  coo^ete  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Por- 
/  tngueie  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty ;  that 
Mr.  Fawkener  had  received  this  answer  a 
fcrtaight  foeforehe  lefl  Lisbon,  and  that 
lainisters  were  in  possession  of  it  at  least  a 
Mondi  agOk    He  therefore  though  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
jaer  to  state  the  situation  of  that  treaty, 
if  any  waa  pending,  fairW  and  candidly  to 
the  Houses    As  to  the  Bill  which  he  bad 
the  honour  to  bring  in  tdative  totheaf- 
ttrs  vi  India,  and  which  wis  always  the 
Nmoce  of  the  ri^hoiw  ge^Uemai^  when 
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all  others  ftiled  Um ;  he  begged  leave  to 
contradict  the  assertion  pf  uie  prindple 
of  it  being  debated  a  week  previous  to«bo 
call  of  the  House.    The  fact  was,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  hiaoself  had 
chosen  to  debate  the  principle  of  the 
question  on  the  motion  lot  the  Speaker*! 
leavmg  the  chair ;  but  that  did  not  pre« 
elude  the  principle  of  the  ]^  from  being 
aflerwaods   debated  s    consequently    the 
arguments  on  that  subject  were  nugatory. 
Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  the  tveatjf 
with  France  was  not  tO  be  r^^arded  as  % 
simple  commercial  treaty ;  it  nad^relatioii 
to  other  and  higher  considerations;   itt 
bore  strongly  upon  the  politicd  interests  ( 
of  the  country,  and  must  necessarOy  af- 1 
feet  them  de^ly.     The   Chancellor  of' 
the^   Exchequer,    with  that   narrowness 
which  led  men  of  limited  minds  to  look  at 
great  objects  in  a  confined  pdnt  of  view, 
regarded  the  treaty,  and  wished  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  commercial  considera* 
tion.     Such  men,  when  in  power,  con« 
verted  large  cities   into  small   villages* 
while  those  of  a  more  noble  and  liberal 
way  of  thinking  acted  on  a  greater  scale* 
and  chaneed  smdl  villages  into  great  ci- 
ties.    The   right  hon.   gentleman   had 
talked  of  the  treaty  as  the  affiiir  of  two 
little  counting-houses,    and  not   onP  two 
^reat  countries.    He  seemed  to  consider 
It  as  a  contention  between  thesign  of  the 
Fleur-de-Lis  and  the  sign  of   the  Red 
Lion,  which  bouse  should  obtain  the  best 
custom.    Such  paltry  considerations  were 
below  his  notice;  but  it  was  a  serious 
thitig  to.  hear  that  Portugal  was  not  to  be 
held  in  View,   in  the .  oiscussion  of  the 
treaty.    That  was  a  novel  and  an  alarm- 
ing circumstance,  and  ought  to  be  gene- 
rally understood  by  U^e  people,  l^fore 
their  representatives  gave  a  decisive  vote 
on  the  treaty*    The  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  consulting  their 
constituents.    He  begged  to  ask*  had  th«  i 
manufacturers,  of  whose  acouiescence  the  I 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  so  sure*  beea 
told,  that  Uie  trade  to  Portugal  was  to  be 
the  price  of  the  trade  to  France  ?   Where 
were  they  apprized  of  this  i   In  what  hall 
was  the  meeung  held  ?    As  far  as  a  mere 
commercial  view  of  the  treaQr  with  France 
went,  perhaps  his  opinion  was  much  the 
same  with  that  rf-  the  manufacturers,  as 
to  its  immediate  effisct;  but  be  should 
never  think  of  consulting  them  as  to,  the 
policy  of  the  measure,  and  its  probable  po- 
litical effect  on  our  ancient  connexioiu 
We  were  about  to  truckle,  mid  to  joiaour^ 
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•elves  frith  that  power  agaiml  which  dA' 
tare  designed  us  as  a  baluioe.  The  Chan- 
e^orof  the  Exchequer  had  animadTerted 
upoQ  his  right  bon.  friend^  Mr.  Fox. 
When  animadversion  was  accompanied 
with  wit»  the  satire  was  softened  tnough 
acTere:  but  when  gross,  miserable,  and 
atupid  abuse  made  up  the  whole  of  what 
was4irged,  the  tXkct  wa^  lost,  and  the 
abaft  recoiled  on  die  person  who  threw  it. 
The  right  bon.  gentleman  (said  Mr. 
Burke)  dweUs  with  some  desree  of  plea- 
santry on  the  short  time  he  had  the  mor* 
tffication  to  sit  on  this  side  the  House, 
and: in  the  plenitude  of  present  power, 
triumphs  in  that  pre-eminence  which  he 
now  enjoys ;  but  let  me  tell  the  right  bon. 
ffentleman,  that  the  difference  between 
Sms  side  of  the  House,  and  that,  is  as  op- 
posite as  the  equator  to  the  pole.  There 
IS  a  great  gulph  divides  us,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say,  that  the  ladder  'by  which 
we  aspire  to  climb  the  height  of  power,  is 
supported  by  integrity,  consistency,  and 
aound  policy.  We  have  no  merrymen  to 
distribute  our  quack  medicines ;  bishop- 
ricks  to  bestow  after  bishopricks,  or  em- 
bassies upon  embassies.  After  animad-* 
vertine  with  great  force  on  the  conduct 
of  Administration^  and  -drawing  a  ludi- 
inrous  comparison  between  the  coalition 
of  lord  North,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bden, 
be  pointed  out  in  severe  terms  the  apos- 
tacy  of  the  latter. 

^  Mr.  WUberforce  confessed,  that  the 
light  bon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had 
frequently  in  hi^  happier  days  arrested  his 
attention  by  the  great  abilities  which  bo 
eminently  distinguished  him ;  but  he  was 
sorry,  in  the  present  instance,  to  find  that 
bis  temper  so  far  forsook  him,  as  to  lead 
him  into  a  warmth  of  argument  but  ill 
suited  to  the  important  business  now  in 
agitation.  The  hon.  gentlemen  over  the 
way  contended  for  the  little  ^ce  of  one 
week.  They  were  either  askmg  too  little 
or  too  much.  So  short  a  period  mi^ht 
possibly  throw  a  radiance  of  light,  which 
the  powerful  voiee  of  the  right  bon.  ffen- 
tieman  would  nevertheless  hnd  it  difficult 
to  ilhimine  into  a  flame.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  concluded  by  observiog,  that  no 
petitions  had  b^n  sent  from  the  manu* 
facturing  towns,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
why  the  Treaty  shmild  not  be  conduded 
with  all  Possible  dispatch. 

Mr.  Buri^e  answered,  that  the  comnli* 
meats  which  were  so  undeservedly  be- 
stowed on  him  he  would  forbear  to  return, 
as  their  acope  and  meaning  were  io 


strongly .  interwoven  with  censure  and 
disapprobation.  However,  as  he  wished 
to  stand  well  with  the  House,  he  would 
onl^  appeal  to  their  recollection,  whether, 
in  the  numeious  debates  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  part,  he  was  ever  known  to  have 
proceeded  to  personalities?  The othto side 
of  the  House  might  laugh  if  they  thought 
proper ;  but  he  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  that  species  of  insult,  not  to  be  able  to 
bear  it  with  patience;  and,  indeed,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  member  who 
preceded  hhn  in  the  debate,  and  not  to 
the  chorus  which  surrounded  him. 

Mr.  PiU  said,  that  he  should  not  have 
troubled  the  House  again,  if  he  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  answer  a  question 
which,  was  pressed  upon  him,  rmtive  to 
our  negociations  with  Portund.  As  to 
the  torrent  of  invective  which liad  been  so 
illiberally  thrown  out,  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  answer  it ;  nor  would  he  even 
now  have  dei^ed  to  advert  to  it,  if  be 
had  not  heard  the  flimsy  justification  on 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  mo« 
ment  excused  himself.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  there  were  few 
who  wished  to  recollect ;  and  the  matter 
was  the  more  unjustifiable,  as  whatever 
personality  appeared  before  in  the  debate, 
did  not  by  any  means  take  its  rise  ftom 
him.  In  M>use  and  personality  to  contend 
with  such  an  opponent,  was  very  far  be- 
yond his  powers^  and  much  more  beyond, 
his  wishes:  there  were  some  occasions, 
indeed,  when  he  found  himself  warm  in 
debate;  and  for  the  most  natural  of  all 
reasons — having  so  many  topics  of  discus* 
sion  in  which  he  was  materially  interested, 
and  peculiarly  agitated ;  but  such  intem- 
perate, gross,  abusive,  and  outrageoua 
language  as  had  that  day  been  made  use 
of,  surpassed,  beyond  comparikon,  the 
most  violent  and  injurious  expression 
which  ever  escaped  the  lips  even  of  that 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  consequently  of 
any  other  person  who  ever  spoke  within 
ihosewalls.  For  his  own  part,  he  avcnded, 
even  in  the  most  hasty  moments,  the  in- 
troduction of  personality ;  not  so  muck 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
which  miffht  flow  from  it,  and  the  no  less 
so,  when  tne  vengeance  was  to  be  taken 
by  the  person  to  whom  he  alluded.  When- 
ever he  met  a  man  whose  conduct  had 
produced  an  unfortunate  change  of  cha- 
racter, and  whose  ill-temper  and  spleen 
were  proportioned  to  the  oisappointments 
experienced  and  the  odium  which  sur- 
rounded hini»  bowevor  such  a  nan  mi^ 
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be  inclined  by  abuse  and  inalevoleDce  to 
reduce  other  characters  to  a  level  with 
the  wretchedness  of  his  own^-^-thougb  such 
a  situation  ^ight  lay  claim  to  his  com- 
passion, that  sentiment  must  naturally  be 
blended  with  a  portion  of  dt^ust. 

A  call  of  <  Oraer !  order!'  prevailed,  and 
Mn  Fox  requested  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion,"when 

Mr.  /^Y^  assured  the  House,  that  so  far 
froni  a  peremptory  refusal  having  been 
cjven  to  our  negociator  at  the  Court  of 
rdrtugal,  a  commission  was  now  actually 
made  oat,  giving  the  British  ambassador 
powers  and  instructicms  to  that  purpose. 

Hie  question  being  {>j)t  on  the  original 
motion,  the  House  divided :  Yeas  213 ; 
Noes  69.  Lord  6.  Cavendish's  amend- 
ment was  consequendy  reiected.  Sir 
Francis  Basset  then  moved,  That  the 
House  be  cidled  over  on  this  day  fort- 
mf^tf  whieh  was  rejected  without  a  di- 
vision* 

Debate  on  Mr.  Fox^s  Motion  reipecting 
Ae  State  ^  our  Trade  with  Portugal.^ 
Fd>..9.    Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  it  gave 
him  pleasure  to  assure  the  House,  that  he 
should  trespass  but  a  short  time  upon  their 
patience,  as  the  documents  for  which  he 
meant  to  move,  went  merely  to  the  situa- 
tion of  our  present,  and  the  probable  state 
of  our  future  trade  with  Portugal,  which 
though  an  object  essentially  necessary  to 
be  known  in  that  House,  previous  to  thehr 
eominff  to  any  decision  upon  the  Com- 
mecci^  Treaty  with  France,  yet,  as  for  as 
it  opened  a  field  for  argument,  could  only 
be  considered  in  one  of  these  two  points 
of.  view,  viz.    Whether   before  we  had 
[  entered  into  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  a 
new  customer,  we  had   taken   care  to 
secure  our  connexion  with  an  old  and 
'  valuable  one ;   or  in  case  of  not  having 
I  dcme  so,  whether  having  made  a  Treaty 
with  France  we  were  likely  to  keep  our 
^  I  connexion  with  Portugal,  our  old  cus- 
tomer, if  the  Treaty  was  to  be  commer- 
I  eially  considered ;    our  old  aUy,  if  the 
Treaty  was  to  be  considered  politically ; 
I  or  solely  trusted  to  putting  ourselves  ex- 
I  dnsively  into  the  hands  of  France,  both  as 
'  a  customer,  and— not  an  ally,  for  that  she 
'  certainlvcouldnotbecalled^but  asanew 
political  firiend.* 

'  These  were  the  heads  under  which 
enpery  argument  upon  the  subject  must 
'range;  and  the  better  to  voakB  himself 
umterstood  by  the  House,  he  would  point 
mt  the  thre^  periodsof  time,  at  which  the 
§ 


Treaty  with  Portugal  could  alone  have 
been  made,  but  at  each  of  which  periods 
undoubtedly  there  was  a  material  di&r-  . 
ence  in  point  of  ease  and  advantage.  The 
first  of  these  periods  was  that  of  all  others 
most.deshrable,  because  it  must  have  been 
free  firom  every  imputation,  either  on  th^ 
score  of  impolicy  or  suspicion  of  anjA^ 
kind  whatever ;  tlie  last  of  the  three  pe- 
riods was  certainly  open  to  a  proportion 
of  suspicion ;  but  he  really  thought,  that 
though  some  suspicion  might  at  first  at- 
tach to  it,  in  a  very  short  time  that  might 
be  done  awa^:  but  there  was  between 
these  two  periods,  an  intermediate  period, 
of  a  very  ddubtfid  and  suspicious  nature 
indeed,  and  that  of  all  pthers  was  the  most 
objectionable.  The  period  most  advan- 
tageous of  the  three,  obviously  was,  that 
frior  to  die  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  with 
Vance.  Had  a  Treaty  with  Portugal 
been  secured  and  fettled  at  that  moment, 
it  would  have  manifested  a  fiiimess  and  ■ 
decencnr  on  our  part  to  an  old  ally ;  and  m 
would  have  exhibited  a  good  example  of] 
the  dignity  of  this  country,  by  showingJ 
that  before  we  entered  into  new  treaties! 
or  sought  for  pew  friends,  we  took  care  toJL 
secure  the  continuance  of  our  old  c6n- J 
nexions.  At  that  time,  therefore,  in  his 
mind,  the  Treaty  with  the  court  of  Lisbon 
ought  to  have  been  adjusted,  because  he 
never  could  be  brought  to  admit,  that 
our  commercial  connexion  with  Portugal 
ought'  to  be  blended  with,  or  make  any 
part  of  the  measure  of  a  Comn^erdai 
Treaty  with  France,  though  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  might  be  true,,  and  in- 
deed was  so.  The  next  best  period  for  mak- 
ing a  Treaty  with  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  was 
subsequent  to  the  parliamentary  sanction 

Treaty  with  France,  and  after  the  reduc-  I 
tion  of  Portugal  wines,  according '  to  the  I 
reserve  made  in  the  7th  article  of  the  \ 
Firench  Treaty.    That  period,  as  he  had  \ 
before  said,  was  certainly  not  so  free  from 
objection  as  the  former  one;  but  most 
objectionable  was  the  interme^ate  period, 
namelv,    that   between  the  siting  the 
French  Treaty,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  giving  it  their  sanction,  and 
ensaging  to  carry  it  into  execution.    In 
order  to  iUustrate  this  assertion,  and  ex- 
plain more  fully  what  he  meant,  Mr.  Fox 
went  into  a  good  deal  of  argument  to 
prove,  that  if  Portugal  should,  through 
any  porverseness,  or  ul-judging  obstinacy, 
(which    Heaven   forb£d    should  be  the 
easel)  refuse  to  continue  the  same  coa- 
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nexion  wi  A  «8  thM  had  mibiiited  between 
the  two  cooDtries  under  ihe  Methoeo 
Treatj  ever  eiace tbe^rear  1709«  France 
woidd,  in  that  case,  derive  a  great  addi* 
tidnal  advantage  horn  us,  for  which  we 
nekher  should  ha.ve  an  equivalent,  nor 
could  claim  one. 

He  knew  that  some  doubts  had  arben 
as  to  the  ri^t  construction  of  the  Methuen 
TVeaty :  as  a  minister^  when  in  office,  lie 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  n^ociate  it  one 
way,  but  he  w^  aware  that  the  Court  of 
Usbon  had  contended  that  Irish  woollens 
were  not  comprehended  under  the  Me- 
(hoen  Treaty.     [Mr.  Pitt  said  across  the 
table,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  acted 
one  way  as  a  negociator  when  m  office,  he 
hoped  he  would  not  lend  the  weight'  of 
hb  authority  the  other  way,  now  he  was 
not  in  office].    Mr.  Fox  said,  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  heard  him  to  the  end 
of  his  sentence,  he  was  sure  he  would  not 
have  thought  what  he  meant  to  have  ex« 
jessed,  to  have  beert  wrong,  or  injudici- 
ous, or  ill-timed.    What  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  say,  was  this,  that  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  had  contended  that  Irish  woollens 
were  not  comprehended  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Methuen  Treaty ;  but  that  was 
an  idle  and  a  mistaken  notion.    The  spirit 
of  the  Methuen  Treatj  undoubtedly  went 
to  Irish  as  well  as  British  woollens ;  and  to 
lay  down  any  distinction  between  die  two, 
was  narrow  and  impditic,  and  by  no  means 
consonant  With  that  generous  and  liberal 
fine  of  conduct  that  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
and  the  Court  of  London  should  mutually 
take  care  to  follow  respecting  the  concerns 
of  each  other.    His  opinion  was,  and  that 
an  o[^nion  founded  on  conviction,  that 
Portugal  was  bound  to  listen  to  the  com. 
plaints  oi  our  merchants,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  take  care  to  en- 
force theirjust  demands,  so  as  to  have  the 
Methuen  l^eaty  observed  as  to  its  spirit, 
rather  than  as  to  its  mere  letter.    On  our 
part  we  ought  to  act  with  equal  liberality, 
and  rather  grant  to  Portugal  more  than 
§be  could  ckim  by  treaty  than  less.  Upon 
that  principle  the  two  countries  might 
continue  connected  and  be  useful  friends 
to  each  other.    If  Portujgal  should,  either 
by  the  influence  of  other  powers,'  or  the 
perverseness  of  her  own  ministers,  break 
I  with  us  entirely,  and  an  end  should  be  put 
I  to  the  Methuen  Treaty,  we  should  lose  a 
I  useful  friend,  and  shomd  undoubtedly  feel 
\ the  loss;  but  Portugal  would  soon  find, 
that  she  had  acted  rashly  and  injudiciously, 
that  At  had  injured  herself  most 


tially  by  breaking  her  old  connexion,  and 
that  no  new  commercial  trea^  she  coidd 
enter  into  or  conclude,  could .  possibly 
prove  in  every  point  of  vi^  so  serviceabb 
and  so  advantageous  to  her,  ashercoo<» 
nexion  with  ihis  country  had  proved.    In 
that  light,  he  had  uniformly  considered 
the  A^thueo  Treaty  and  the  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal ;  and 
so,  he  believed,  every  man  who  knew  anj 
thing  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
two  countries  must  have  considered  them^ 
Mr.  Fox  next  proceeded  to  show  tiie 
disadvantages   of  putting  the    finishing 
band  to  the  French  Treaty,  by  Pariiament 
eoming   to  a  vote  upon  it  before  thejr 
Imew  what  would  be  the  state  of  our  trade 
with  PortugaL     'Die  principles   of  the 
French  Treaty  were  reciprocity  of  advan- 
tage in  ilespect  to  commerce;  not  that 
each  countiy  was  to  do  the  same  thioff 
exactly  in  reject  to  each  commercial 
commodity,  because  that- would  be  im* 
possible ;  but  where  the  duty  was  lowered 
upon  any  commodity  in  one  country,  aa 
equivalent  was  to  be  granted  by  tiie  other* 
But  if  the  Treaty  wSh  France  was  sane-n 
tinned  witliout  Imowing  what  was  to  be  j 
done  with  Poitugal,  we  must  remain  ia  ] 
the  dark,  and  might  eventually  give  France  /  p 
an  advantage  for  which  we  neither  had/ 
the  prospect  of  an  equivalent,  nor  could  \ 
set  up  any  daim  to  one.    Mr.  Fox  ex* 
plained  diis,  by  putting  the  case,  that 
Pcnrtugal  shouIcC  either  through  her  own 
perverseness,  or  the  influence  France  was 
known  to  have  over  the  Court  of  Lisbon^ 
be  so  unwise  as  to  refuse  to  come  into  any 
treaty  wity  Great  Britain :  in  that  case^ 
we  certainly  should  not  lower  the  duty  on 
Portugal  wines,  and  then  France  would 
positively  have  a  material  advantage,  ia 
addition  to  the  advantage  already  givea 
b^  stipulation  in  the  Treaty ;  for  whi<m  ad« 
dttional  advantage,  we  should  not  have  a 
right  to  claim  an  equivalent.  Thus  France 
wodd  be  m  the  condition  of  a  person  pur- 
chasing an  estate  with  a  mine  upon  it, 
without  having  paid  for  the  mine.  Would 
not  every  man,  in  that  case,  blame  the 
seller  of  the  estate,  for  not  luiving  ascer* 
tuned,  whether  there  was  a  mine  upon  it 
or  not,  before  he  sold  the  estate  ?    Tlie 
case  stood  exactly  in  that  manner  between  . 
Great  Britain  and  France:  if  Portugal 
brdce  with  us,  France  would  have  all  the  I 
benefit,  without  having  stipulated  to  give.  I 
any  e^valent  to  this  country.    Mr.  Fox 
put  this  very  IbrciMy ;  and  then  mentioned, 
aa  another  prdbaUe  iaooBfsiueiioe,  that  if 
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«e  flhmdd  knrer  the  dotjr  on  SfMuiiafa 
wiMty  France  would  have  a  right  to  call 
teen  oa  to  make  the  aame  reduction  in 
tindiitiea  on  the  Pr^ich  winett  because 
we  had  uripriaTed.  that  her  wines  should 
ceine  in  upon  «i  low  doltes  as  were  paid 
OB  the  wines  •(  >«iy  country,  except  the 
voNB  of  PorimML  Tbe  validity  of  this 
WKgmm&A  wooki  be  aew  ^  reading  Che 
aijrt^  Ae  aevenlh,  end  ehwmth  articles 
of  tWe  Vnjmih  l^mtr.  Mr.  JBaiL  iaid, 
that  if  the  olrieU teamed  at,  wyeh  he 
hoped  he  had  asnde  snffidentlT  deair  %e 
Ihe  right  hon.  sentleBian^  eewd  be  ob* 
tamed  by  any  oUier  motion,  he  was  ready 
to  alter  it,  thoi]^  he  could  net  ^ve  up 
his  argument,  as  he  concehred  notliing 
could  be  more  evident  than  the  grounds 
he  had  rested  it  upon.  Mr.  F6x  explained 
why  he  had.  selected  1782  as  Uie  date 
from  which  the  papers  were 'to  be  made 
OQt.  '  He  say,  he  would  not  go  so  ftr 
badt  as  1758,  when  the  merchants  b^;an 
to  cflKflnn  of  the  conduct  of  the  Court 
of  Puitogal  as  to  the  Don-obaervance  of 
the  Methnen  Treaty; but  fixed  upon  1782, 
as  more  modem,  at  die  same  time  that  it 
waa  not  so  modem,  as  to  be  a  poiod  that 
interfered  with  negociations  of  a  nature 
too  recent  to  be  t(Kiched  upon.  He  con* 
doded  with  moving,  <*  That  an  bumble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
humbly  to  desire,  that  he  will  be  grad- 
oinlv  pleased  to  sive  direction8,.that  there 
be  laid  before  £is  House,  copies  or  ex- 
tracu  of  the  Instructions  that  have  been 
given  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  Portu« 
gal  since  the  first  of  May  1782,  respecting 
the  Complaints  of  the  British  merchants : 
As  also  the  Answer  or  Answers  of  the  Court 
of  Portugal  to  the  Representations  which 
have  been  made  in  consequence  of  such 
Instructions,  wiUi  the  several  dates  of  the 
said  Instructions  and  Answers.'' 

Sir  Qrey  Cooper  said,  that  no  considera- 
tion should  have  induced  him  to  second 
the  motion,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
stand  on  fair  parliamentanr  ground,  and 
if  the  right  boa.  gentleman  nSi  not,  in  his 
Ofunbn,  made  a  sood  case  for  this  inter- 
position, before  &e  great  and  momentous 
questkm  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  was  brought  into  deliberation.  In 
the  prdiminary  and  inddental  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  direct]  v  and  r^u- 
larly  before  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
the  ChancdWr  of  the  Exchequer  had  in- 
ftmed  them,  diat  the  n^ociation  was 
Qow-pfnding  between  Portugal  a^  this 


kingdom^  and  thai  he  therefore  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  duty  as  a  minister, 
consent  to  the  communication  of  any 
papers  respecting  the  actual  state  of  that 
negodation^  This  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  refusal 
of  such  a  communication  under  all  the 
drcumstances  of  this  case.  With  great 
deference,  he  thought  the  HoubIb  was  com- 
petent to  inquire  and  to  ask  for  informa* 
tion,  in  the  course  and  during  the  pen* 
dency  of  any  treaty  or  negodation,  if  it 
shouki  have  mir  ground  to  believe,  either 
from  common  fame,  or  by  the  disdosure 
of  «ollatcfal  drcumstances,  that  any 
engagement  was  about  to  be  made  deroo 
|;atory  to  the  honour,  or  injurious  to  the 
mterests  of  the  mtioD.  He  was  aware, 
that  ministers  had  generally  resisted  such 
inquiries  before  the  cohclusion  of  the 
treaty  or  n^odation,  und^  pretence,  that 
the  production  of  the  napm  called  for^ 
and  the  agitation  of  tne  debates  upoil 
them,  might  give  advantage  to  the  parties 
with  whom  his  Majesty  was  at  the  moment 
making  the  contract,  and  roija^ht  perolex 
and  embarrass  the  King's  ministers,  when, 
perhaps,  they  were  on  the  point  of  con-^ 
dttdii^  an  advantageous  treaty  for  the 
kinffdonk  This  mode  oi  reasonmg  mi^ht» 
peroaps,  bear  with  some  force  as^mst 
motions  for  pa()»ers  respecting  political 
treaties,  or  treaties  of  commerce,  whidi 
required  no  alteration  of  duties  ta  give 
them  vdidity  and  e&ct ;  but  not  for  cOf 
fusing  the  communication  of  papers,  ma« 
teriaUy  relating  to  treaties  of  commeree, 
which  were  not  valid  and  effectual  until 
duties  should  have  been  altered,  and  laws 
should  have  been  passed,  or  in  the  case  of 
treaties  of  subsidy,  where  the  contract  waa 
to  have  no  energy  or-  effectual  existence, 
until  that  House  could  have  voted  and 
muted  money  for  the  subsidy  to  the 
foreign  soverden,  or  the  pay  of  the 
troops.  The  ri^t  hon.  gentleman's  father 
had  opposed,  with  all  the  power  of  reason 
and  eloquence,  the  subsidy  treaties  in 
1755.  Would  he  have  suffered  any 
minister  to  have  told  him,  without  ii|dig* 
nation,  that  the  debate  must  be  confined 
to  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
the  treaties  before  the  House  ?  that  it  was 
not  proper  or  regular  to  inquire  whether 
the  consent  of  the  House  to  those  treaties 
would  not  give  umbrage  to  the  other  great 
allies  of  tbe  nation,  the  Emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  brin^  on  a  general 
war,  instead  of  preventing  it  ?  The  signa^ 
ture  and  ratification  of  sudi  treaties  by  the 
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■OYereign,  gave  them  no  e£fiect«  They 
were  to  be  considered  merely  as  proposi- 
tions recommended  by  the  Crown  to  Par- 
liament. It  was  the  act  and  deed  of  that 
IHouse,  in  the  alteration  of  the  duties,  or 
the  grant  of  the«mone^  for  the  subsidy, 
which  gave  such  treaties  effect ;  and  the- 
House  was  therefore  responsible  to  their 
constituenU  for  the  consequences  which 
might  fall  on  their  country  by  their  con- 
sent to  the  propositions.  They  in  a  great 
degree  exonerated  the  minister.  He  took 
Shis  to  i>e  a  solid  distinction,  and  applied 
it  to  the  case  before  them.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  duty  of  the  House,  to  endea- 
vour to  make  the  best  use  of  the  short  in« 
terval  allowed  them,  in  obtaining  every 
materisl  information,  touching  any  matter 
necessarily  to  be  connected  with  the 
French  Treaty,  and  every  possible  light  to 
direct  their  steiM,  when  they  were  hurried 
with  such  rapiaitj,  not  only  to  deliberate, 
but  to  give  their  judgment  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  French  Treaty. 
Without  entering  into  the  principle,  or  the 
detful  of  the  French  Treaty,  which  would 
be  premature  and  irregular  at  that  time, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  all  the  members 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, who  were  deeply  interested  in  it, 
/that  it  was  an  experraient  of  the  ^greatest 
'  magnitude  and  extent,  and  that  it  was  an 
innovation  which  made  a  wide  alteration 
in  a  system,  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
this  country,  and  which  had  taicen  so  deep 
a  root,  that  the  sudden  disturbance  and 
change  of  ^  it  might  shake  and  impair  the 
foundation  of  the  main  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  strength  and  power  of  the  kii^- 
dom./The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
in  former  debates,  that  the  French  Treaty 
might  be  considered  and  decided  upoti 
independently  and  separately  from  the 
present  state  of  the  negociation  with  Por- 
tugal. He  owned,  that  it  appeared  to 
faim,  that  the  fate  of  the  Methuen  Treaty 
could  never  be  totally  separated  from  the 
votes  in  the  committee  on  the  French 
Treaty ;  and  that  if  not  directly,  it  must 
be  virtually  affected  by  those  votes.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  condescend 
to  inform  them,  if  he  would  give  them 
papers  to  show  that  the  power  reserved  in 
the  close  of  the  7th  article  would  be  exe- 
cuted, in  order  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  that  the 
grievances  and  complaints  which  our  mer- 
chanU  had  against  the  Court  of  l^ortugal 
for  what  they  construed  to  be  infractions 
c^  that  Treaty,  would  be  referred  to  com- 


missaries to  b^  setded  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  grievances  of  the  merchants  stated 
during  the  course  of  the  Treaty  of  Seville 
in  nWt  he,  for  one,  should  be  satisfied. 
The  Treaties  with  Spain  were  confirm^ 
as  being  very  advantageous  to  the  political 
and  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  complaints  and  grievances  were 
referred  to  the  commissaries  to  be  settled, 
and  reparation  made  to  the  merchants.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  this  motion  to  put 
the  minister  under  any  disadvantage  in  the 
representation,  and  if  thev  were  founded 
in  justice,  in  the  demand  of  redress  of 
those  grievances.  But  let  the  great  con- 
dition of  die  Treaty  be  preserved  inviola- 
ble, and  then  let  no  time  be  lost  in  the 
examination  of  the  complaints.  The  at- 
tention of  the  whole  world  was  directed 
towards  the  Methuen  Trea^r.  It  was  upon 
a  motion  laid  before  the  House  in  I713» 
under  the  title  of  **  A  Treatv  with  Por^ 
tugal  for  taking  off  the  prohibition  of  the 
woollen  manunctures  of  this  kingdom." 
It  was  the  shortest,  it  was  the  best  Treaty 
we  ever  made.  The  Treaty  had  reference  ^ 
to  the  treaty  made  by  Cromwell  in  1654>9 
by  which  the  nation  obtained  great  and 
extensive  advantages  of  trade  in  the  supply 
of  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  Brazils  with  its 
manu&ctures.  In,  1678  there  was  passed 
an  Act  for  prohibiting  for  three  years, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  <»  par* 
liament,  the  importation  of  all  French 
commodities  whatsoever.  This  prohibition 
continued  to  1685,  as  no  Parliament  had 
been  held  from  the  dissolution  in  1681 ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  session,  ^at  the  ac* 
cession  of  James  2,)  it  expireo^  and  was 
not  to  be  revived.  In  1685  it  appeared 
that  woollen  cloths  were  actuaUv  pro- 
hibited in  Portugal ;  and  Sir  Grev  amnttted 
it  was  the  year  before  the  prohibition  of 
the  French  trade  expired :  this  prohibition 
in'Poitugal  lasted  for  19  vears,  and  during 
that  interval  down  to  the  Methuen  Trea^» 
Portugal  supplied  her  home  market  and 
her  cmonies  with  cloth  of  her  own  nianu« 
facture.  This  evidence  was  laid  before 
the  House  in  171S,  when  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  heard  in  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  in  support  of  their  peti- 
tions against  the  8th  ana  9th  Artid^  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  prohibition 
in  1684  was  said  to  be  a  projcHCt  of  their 
great  and  patriot  minister  Conde  d'£ve« 
ceira,  to  establish  manufiu^res  in  his  own 
country ;  and  it  was  also  said,  that  he  was 
assisted  in  carrying  his  plan  into  execu^ 
tion^  by  the  openinjg  of  me  Frendi  U%d^ 
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m  1685.   The  fact,  however,  was,  that  the 
prohibition  of  "the  woollens  of  England  con- 
tiaued  for  19  years ;  and  he  begged  the 
House  to  recollect^  that,  what  had  hap- 
pened might  happen  again.    The  House 
hady  within  these  few  days,  been  favoured 
with  the  accounts  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  that  great  volume  of  commerce,  which 
they  might  venture  to  pronounce  to  be 
the  most  beneficial  and  important  of  any 
which    they  now  possessed.    They  were 
permitted  to  see  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake  which  they  risked,  and  the  sum  of 
the  advantages  which  were  in  peril  and 
jeopardy»  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  balance  was  now  stated  to  be  500,000/. 
and  more  in  our  favour ;   it  certainly  had 
been  more  favourable;  it  seemed  rishig 
and  advancing.     Since  the  Treaty,   this 
nation    had  received  between  forty  and 
fifty  millions  on  the  balance  of  trade  with 
that  nation.    It  was  of  the  most  essential 
importance  to  the  landed  intai est,  and  the 
general  industry  of  the  nation,  that  this 
treaty  should  be  preserved  by  the  perfornx^ 
ance  of  the  condition  on  our  part.     No 
advantages  to  be  received  from  France 
coold  compensate  the  loss  of  such  a  trade. 
On  Monday  next,  if  the  committee  came 
]to  resolutions  to   reduce  the  duties  on 
French  wines  to  45/.  per  ton,  and  did  not 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  duty  on  Por- 
tugal wines  one  third  part  lower,  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  tendency  to  the  extinction 
of  this  great  Treaty.     If  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed,  without  authorizing  the  usual 
reduction,  he  feared  the    prohibition  of 
'  woollens  in  Portugal  would  follow  as  an 
inevitable  consequence. 

Mr.  Beaufby  said : — If  I  did  not  mis- 
understand the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
opened  this  debate,  his  motion  proceeded 
upon  an  idea  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Legtf^lature    to    determine    how  far  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Paris  is  or  is  not 
consistent,  with  the  essential  interests  of 
the  kingdom,  till  they  have  the  means  of 
aicertaming  what  will  be  the  probable 
efects  of.  that    Treaty    upon  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Court  of    Portugal.      He 
thinks  it  impossible  even    to  conjecture 
how  far  the  Treaty  will  prove  beneficial 
or  otherwise,  unless  we  are  informed,  in 
the  first  place,  what  price  is  to  be  paid  by 
England  to  France,  as  the  condition  of  the 
advanta^  she  expects  to  receive;  and 
thtt  iniormation,  he  imagines,  cannot  be 
obtained  utitil  we  know  whether  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  commercial  intercourse  that 
iobsiats  between,  this  country   and  Por- 
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tugal  is  or  is  not  to  be  the  consequence  o^ 
thebargatin. — Now,  if  I  shall  be  able  to, 
prove,  that  the  merits  of  the  Treaty  with 
France  are  entirely  independent  of  our 
commercial  connexion  with  Portugal ;-  if 
I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  whether  Por« 
tugal  shall  renew  or  renounce  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  an.^ta«i 
bliahed  commerce  with  France  will  in  either! 
casgtyradvantajgeous  to  Britain,  then  it 
wiH  follow,  upon  his  own  ground,  that  his 
motion  is  founded  upon  no  necessity ;  that 
it;, has  no  political  aavantagein  view;  and 
that  being  made  pending  a  negociatioa 
with  Portugal,  it  ought,  by  the  established 
customs  of  the  House,  to  be  instantly  re- 
jected.— Before  I  proceed  to  state  any 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  propriety  of 
the  Commercial .  Treaty  with  France  is 
independent  of  the  measures  that  Por- 
tugal may  think  proper  to  pursue,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  nature  of 
the  French   Treaty.      That   Treaty  the" 
right  .hon.  gentleman  has  considered  as 
being  equally  new  to  the  conitnercial  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  experience  of  the  king 
dom ;  and  imagines  that  the  first  question 
that  will  arjse  i^^ — Shall   the  established 
maxims  by  which  this  country  has  risen  to 
commercial  greatness  be  made  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  experi- 
ment  ?  Now,  the  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that 
a  commerce  with  France^  which  he  con- 
siders as  so  completely  new,  has  existed 
for  many  years,  and  does  exist  at  this  very 
hour ;  I  say  not  by  compact  or  in  Ifiw,  but 
in  practice  and  in  fact.     The  first  question 
therefore  that  arises  is.  not,  Shall  we  esta- 
blish  a  new  and  untried  commerce  with 
France,  but — Shall  the  commerce  which 
already  exists  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
give  employment  to  the  vessels  of  the 
smuggler,  or  to  those  of  the  fair  and  re- 
spect^le  merchant  ?    Shall  the  trade  be 
carried  on  inconveniently  and  circuitously, 
b}'  the  way  of  Austrian  Flanders  and  of 
Dunkirk ;   or  shall  it  be  carried  on,  with 
every  commercial  advantage,  directly  to 
the  ports  of  France  ?    Shall  the  manufiic- 
tares  of  this  country  be  objects  of  confis- 
cation or  of  protection  to  the  French  laws  I 
Shall  the  burthens  to  which  the  trade  is  a^ 
this  time  subjected,  continue  to  exist  as 
the  price  of  insurance  and  as  premiums  to 
the  smuggler;   or  shall  they  be  paid  as 
duties  to  government,  and  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  f 
Shall  the  productions  of  British  industry 
find  a  market  in  Paris  alone,  from  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  ;the  city, 
[2B] 
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ftttd .  of  its  not  being  a  walled  town,  tbej 
cannot  be  excluded  ;  or  shall  they  find  an 
authorised  admiMion  into  ererr  port  of 
die  French  kingdom  ?  Shall  the  market 
if6T  British  manufactures  be  the  capital 
idone,  or  shall  it  be  the  whole  country  of 
France  ?— Such  being  the  questions  that 
arise  upon  the  late  Commerci^  Treaty, 
let  us  next  consider  in  what  respects 
these  questions  can  be  a&cted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Court  of  Portugal.    Por- 

^tugali  it  is  CTident,  will  ei^r  renew  the 
stipulations  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  or  wiQ 
decline  the  commerce  with  Endand  whidi 
that  Treaty  establishes!  should  she  renew 
the  conditions  of  the  Treaty}  then  it  will 
follow,  that  as  Britain  has  resenred  the 
right,  and  unquestionably  possess^  the 
means,  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
compact,  no  possible  injury  can  have  arisen 
from  the  agreement  lately  established  with 
France.  That  Britain  does  possess  the 
means  of  dischariring  such  engagements 
as  the  renewal  of  the  Methuen  Treaty 
would  impode>  will  be  evident  to  every 
man  who  consklers  that  France  is  not  the 
natural  rival  of  Portugal  in  her  trading 
connexion  with  this  country.  Perfectly 
well  I  know,  that,  by  reflations  and  re- 
straints, Britain  might  give  to  the  wines 
of  France  a  decided  advantage  in  her 
markets ;  but  equally  sure  I  am,  that,  if 
things  wte  left  to  their  natural  course,  the 
wines  of  France  and  the  ^ines  of  Portugal 
^Ul  equally  find  a  sufficient  market  in  the 
consumption  of  this  country.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  if  Portugal  shall  be  willing 

I  to  renew  her  ancient  engagements  with 
England,  no  possible  injury  can  arise  to 

'  her  interest  from  our  legalizing  the  trade 
with  France :  but  were  it  even  admitted, 
that  the  trade  with  France  essentially  in* 
terfei^  with  the  commerce  of  Portugal ; 
yet,  even  in  that  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  injury  she  sustains  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  the  legalitjr,  but  of  the  existence 
of  the  trade;  for,  if  the  trade  between 
France  and  England  actually  exists,  its 
receiving  the  sanction  of  tne  law,  and 
being  established  by  compact,  can  add 
but  little  to  the  grievance.  Hence  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  if  Portugal  shall 
refuse  to  renew  her  commercial  enga^e^ 
ments  with  Britain,  the  late  Treaty  with 
France,  however  it  may  be  made  the  pre- 
text, can  never  be  considered  as  the 
reason  of  her  conduct:  for  as  Portugal 
can  have  received  no  injury,  can  have 
sustained  no  wrong,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  she  can  have  no  jusi  reason  to  com- 


plain. ShaH,  then,  the  mere  pretext  of  a 
foreign  Court  be  considered  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Britain  as  a  reason  for  their 
departure  from  that  line  of  conduct  which 
their  interest  obviously  prescribes  i  Shall 
Britain  abandon  her  views,  in  consequence 
not  of  the  rights,  not  of  the  equitaUe 
claims,  not  of  the  fair  and  reasonaole  re* 
quests  of  an  ally,  but  in  consequence  of 
extravagant  proposab,  in  consequence  of 
unreasonable  demands,  in  consequence  of 
perverse  and  unfriendly  requisitions  ?  To 
such  attempts  to  impose  upon  her  reason,, 
what  ought  to  be  her  reply  ? .  Undoubtedly 
she  will  answer,  that  the  best  maxim  for 
the  conduct  of  a  nation,  the  maxim  wtiich 
best  suits  her  own  dignity,  and  the  friend- 
ship she  owes  to  her  dilies,  is  that  of  jos- 
tled to  herself,  and  of  justice  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But,  hke  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
tne  consmon  sense  of  mankind,  too  firm  a 
reliance  on  their  regard  for  their  obvious 
interests,  to  suppose  that  Portugal  can 
adopt  such  inverted  maxims  of  policy  as 
those  upon  which  she  must  evidently  act 
if  she  renounces  her  commercial  con- 
nexion with  Britain.  Is  it  possible  that\ 
she  can  relinquish  .her  trade  to  the  onlj  p 
country  that  furnislies  a  market  for  her  \ 
wines,  and  that  is  able  to  send  her  in  / 
return  the  various  articles  she  wants  ?  A  J\ 
country  that  supplies  her  with  necessaries  \ 
in  exchange  for  articles  of  merely  loxu- 
nous  .use ;  a  country,  whose  manuractures, 
in  defiance  of  restraint,  have  found  a 
market  in  every  part  of  the  world;  a 
country  whose  woollens  have  so  decidedly 
the  advantage  over  those  of  every  other» 
that  when  the  American  agent,  a  few 
years  since,  was  expressly  ordered  to  pur- 
chase woollens  in  France  for  the  use  of 
the  continental  army,  the  performance  of 
the  condition  was  found  so  imposs9>le, 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  havfog 
recourse  to  Holknd  for  die  Engli^  clotha 
with  which  the  shops  of  that  country  are 
always  full.~-But  if,  af^er  all,  it  were  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Portugal  would  sub- 
ject her  trade  with  this  country  to  the 
severest  restraints,  and  that  for  a  time  the 
diminution  of  our  exports  to  that  kins^lom 
might  follow,  what  better  mode  of  ba- 
lancing the  evil  could  be  found,  than  that 
of  fostering  tbe  growth  and  encouraging 
the  increase  of  our  trade  in  a  difierent  and 
much  better  direction  ?  I  trust  the  argu- 
ments I  have  already  urged  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  motion  is  founded  upon 
no   public   necessity,    supported  by  no 
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public  coosiderationy  and  applicable  to  no 
one  beneficial  use. 

Mr*  J'i/rsaid,  that  the  ri^ht  bon.  baro- 
net who  seconded  the  moU<m  had  mani- 
ieated  so  much  official  and  political  know- 
ledge, and  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  on  questions 
like  the  present,  that  he  bad  anticipated 
him  in  his  principal  iirgument  against  the 
motion ;  and  he  should  almost  be  satisfied 
barely  to  repeat  what  the  right  hon.  baro- 
net bad  said,  as  a  sufficient  justification 
for  giving  his  negative  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  All  that  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  said  relative  to  the  dan- 

£r  and  impropriety  of  publishing  the  dif- 
ent  documents;  all  that  he  h^  said  of 
the  constant  usi^eof  that  House,  to  decline 
any  interference  with  such  subjects ;  were 
conclusive  and  substantial  reasons  to  induce 
him  to  oppose,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
any  attempt  to  bring  forward  an  account 
of  the  communication  between  our  Court 
and  that  of  Lisbon,  on  subjects  connected 
with  any  treaty  now  depending^  or  likely 
to  be  set  on  foot  between  the  two  countries. 
But  the  tight  hon.  baronet  had  made  a 
most    notaole   distinction,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  which 
hb  new  arguments  threw  in  his  way ;  this 
was  the  distinction  between  a  political  and 
a  commercial  treaty.    He  had  stated,  that 
to  a  commercial  treaty,  which  was  to  sti- 
pulate for  some  alteration  of  duties,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment ;   whereas,  to   the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  purely  political,  the  Crown  itself 
was  of  lU  own  authority  fully  competent. 
From  this  consideration  he  had  concluded 
that  although  in  the  latter  cases  Parliament 
had  no  right  to  interfere,  they  having  no 
power  whatsoever  to  prevent  the  ratifica- 
tion  of  such  treaties,  yet,  as  in  the  latter 
case  the  Treaty  was  to  undergo  the  judg- 
ment and   consideration  of   Parliament, 
before  it  could  be  concluded,  Parliament 
had,  therefore,  during  the  pendency  of 
such  treaty,  a  right  to  demand  such  in- 
formation   as  it   might  think  necessary 
towards  enirf>ling  them  to  judge  upon  its 
meriu ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  argued,  that  because  the  con- 
tent of  Parliament  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  it 
was  for  that  reason  right  and  proper  that 
ParHameot  should  have  access  to  aU  pos- 
sible information  while  the  Treaty  was^et 
ia  agitation?  whereas  there  was  nothmg 
more  clear,  than  that  the  power  which 
Ptoliament  oajojred  of  revising  and  approv- 


ing or  rejecting  the  Treaty,  was  a  circum- 
stance that  rendered  any  superintendence 
on  their  part  in  the  forming  of  the  Treaty 
absolutely  unnecessary — and  the  examina- 
tion of  papers  relative  to  the  negociatioo 
between  the  two  Courts,  whicn  might 
ultimately  terminate  in  a  treaty,  and  the 
debating  upon  them,  or  conuing  to  any 
resolutions  concerning  them,  was  evidently 
such  an  interference  as  amounted  to  the 
taking  an  active  p^rt  in  the  formation  of 
the  Treaty.— With  respect  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  made  the  motion,  he 
should  look  upon  him  as  having  met  a  fuO 
refutation,  generally,  as  to  the  object  of 
the  motion  itself,  by  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  were  it  not  that  the 
ingenuity  with  which  he  had  delivered  his 
sentiments  certainly  entitled  him  to  a  par- 
ticular answer.  In  no  instuice  was  this 
ingenuity  so  eminently  conspicuous  as  in 
the  colour  which  he  had  ^ven  to  thos<e 
palpable  fallacies  and  glanns  contradic- 
tions of  which  his  speech  had  been  wholly 
compounded.  He  should  enumerate  a 
few  of  these  extraordinary  instances  of  the 
rieht  hon.  gentleman's  logical  talents,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  draw  from  the 
same  set  of  premises  two  different  and 
contradictory  conclusions.  The  right  hon, 
eentleman  had  divided  his  argument  into 
different  heads ;  the  first  had  related  to  the 
period  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  several  treaties.  This  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  considered  in 
three  ways ;  observing  that  there  were 
three  different  periods,  as  referring  to  the 
French  Treaty,  in  which  that  of  Portugal 
might  have  been  concluded :  the  first,  and 
that  which  he  had  stated  to  be  in  his  opi- 
nion the  best,  was  before  any  treaty  what- 
ever with  France  had  been  signed.  Whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  correct  in 
his  idea,  that  this  was  the  most  proper  period, 
wasa  question  which  could  now  only  be  con- 
sidered as  implying  a  censure  or  acquittal 
of  Government,  because  the  period  was- 
already  passed — for  the  treaty  had  been 
signed.  The  period  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  haa  stated  as  the  next  best, 
though  still,  he  said  in  some  degree  objec- 
tioni&le,  was  afler  the  final  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  and  its  ratification  by  Parlia- 
ment :  bu^  between  these  two  periods  there 
was  an  intermediate  period,  which  was, 
as  the  right  bon.  gentleman  had  repre- 
sented, the  most  miproper  of  all;  the 
pariod.  between  thesi^ture  of  the  Treaty 
and  its  being  finally  carried  into  effect  by 
act  of  parliament*    Bu^  to  what  end  did 
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this  right  hon.  gentlemen  apply  those  ob- 
servations I  He  had  made  use  of  them  as 
a  part  of  an  argument,  and  which  was  to 
persuade  the  House  to  fix  a  period  for 
the  forming  a  treaty  with  Portugal,  while 
the  French  Treaty  was  in  the  very  situation 
which  was  of  all  others,  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  most  favourable  to  such  a  negociation 
-~and  to  bring  the  Treaty  with  Portugal  to 
a  conclusion  before  they  proceeded  to 
confirm  the  present  Treaty  with  France, 
laying  themselves  thereby  under  a  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  the  French  discussion 
.  when  the  treaty  with  Portugal  was  in  that 
state,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
himseff  laboured  to  prove  was  not  the 
state  most  favourable  to  the  consideration 
of  another  treaty.  Thus  he  would,  out  of 
two  different  periods,  which  remained  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, choose  the  worst ;  and  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  French  Treaty  he  would 
choose  that  which  he  had  described  as 
only  the  second  best.  The  second  part 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  argument 
tended  to  show,  that  we  were  going  to 
^  conclude  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
our  advantages,  were  to  be  exactly  defined 
and  circumscribed  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  and  of  course  could  receive  no 
addition  or  improvement;  .whereas  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  France,  might 
hereafter  meet  with  a  very  considerable 
increase,  by  our  declining  to  make  use  of 
the  reserve  provided  for  in  the  seventh 
article  of  the  Treaty,  relating  to  our  trade 
with  Portugal;  by  which  means  France 
having  a  full  equivalent  for  every  advantage 
we  might  enjoy  from  the  Treaty,  had  over 
and  above  the  chance  of  a  farther  advan- 
tage, for  which  we  could  demand  no  equi- 
valent in  our  turn.  To  this  he  should 
answer,  that  in  discussing  the  French 
Treaty  we  were  only  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  provisions  actually  contained 
in  that  Treatv,  and  the  advantages  respec- 
tively provided  by  it  in  favour  of  each 
country.  Any  accidental  benefits  accruing 
to  France  hereafter  by  new  arrangements, 
or  by  the  occurrence  of  circumstances 
which  did  not  already  exist,  were  totally 
out  of  the  question,  in  considering  those 
regulations  and  stipulations  that  were 
actually  to  take  place.  Tlife  idea  of  sti- 
pulating for  additional  concessions  on  the 
part  of  France,  in  order  to  countervail 
such  eventual  benefits  as  might  arise  to 
that  country  from  any  future  changes  which 
we  might  make  in  our  commercial  inter- 
'  course  with  other  nations,  was  perfectly  in- 


compatible with  all  systems  of  practical 
politics,  and,  if  carried  into  effect,  wouM 
render  every  sort  and  species  of  neffociation 
tedious,  dimcult,  and  complicated  beyond 
measure ;  for  he  would  take  upon  him  to 
say,  that  should  Great  Britain  at  any 
time  prohibit  the  ti-ade  of  any  nation^ 
with  which  she  always  traded,  such  pro« 
hibition  would  unquestionably,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  operate  in  favour  of  every 
other  nation  on  earth  with  which  we 
should  continue  to  trade  in  the  articles  so 
prohibited.  And  were  we  to  suspend 
every  treaty  of  commerce,  until  we  should 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  possible  effects  of 
every  fresh  arrangement  we  mi^ht  here* 
after  think  proper  to  make  with  other 
countries,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to 
hope  for  the  conclusion  of  any  treaty 
whatsoever.  Besides,  it  was  jiot  to  be 
supposed  that  we  should  adopt  such  mea* 
sures  as  would  throw  any  very  consider- 
able advantage  into  the  scale  of  France, 
without  a  fresh  stipulation  for  some  ade- 
quate equivalent  tor  ourselves.— But  he 
hoped  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any 
such  new  arrangement  with  Fratice ;  as  he 
relied  upon  the  good  faith,  the  ancient 
friendship,  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
Court  of  Portugal,  that  she  would  make 
satisfaction  for  those  violations  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  of  which  this  country 
had  so  long  and  so  justly  complained. 
Those  infractions  were,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated  them,  the  altera^ 
tious  of  the  duties  in  the  new  book  of 
rates,  and  her  refusal  to  admit  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  Ireland  on  the  English 
duties,  which  he  looked  upon  the  Court 
of  Lisbon  as  bound  to  do  by  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  and  which  surely  the  footing  upon 
which  they  stood  with  this  country,  am- 
ply entitled  our  Government  to  expect  as 
a  concession,  even  though  they  were  not 
entitled  to  demand  it  as  a  right.— The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  the  least  oc- 
casion to  feel  himself  so  extremely  uneasy 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  JFrench  Treaty  would  neces- 
sarily put  an  end  to  the  Methuen  Treaty; 
for  he  would  state  to  the  House  how  that 
might  be  avoided — which  was,  by  coming 
to  a  resolution  in  the  committee,  that  the 
duty  on  French  wines  shonld  be  reduced 
to  the  present  duty  paid  by  Portugal 
wine,  and  that  such  reduction  should  tdce 
place  on  a  certain  specified  day;  and 
then  in  the  mean  time  coming  to  a  vote 
for  the  prq>er  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Portugal  wine,  to  take  place  on  or  before 
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the  same  day.— 'ThuSy  in  no  part  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  argnment  was  he 
well  founded,  but  had  built  the  whole 
upon  mis-statement  and  obvious  fallacies. 
He  had  blended  the  French  and  Portugal 
Treaty,  and  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
one  was  naturally  dependent  upon  the 
other ;  and  under  colour  of  this  misappre- 
hension, he  had  complained  of  the  re* 
spective  periods  that  had  been  adopted 
for  considering  and  concludiilg  upon 
them.  And,  besides,  as  far  as  it  applied 
to  the  date  of  the  French  negociation,  it 
went  to  overturn  that  sound  maxim  of 
policy,  always  to  reserve  in  our  own 
hands  a  resource,  in  case  of  disagreement 
with  those  with  whom  we  negociate.  In 
the  present  instance,  we  had  ac^d  by 
that  maxim,  inasmuch  as  before  we  had 
opened  our  neeociations  for  the  remedy 
of  our  complamts  against  Portugal,  we 
had  shewn  that  Court,  that  we  could  do 
without  her,  by  having  formed  such  a 
connexion  with  France,  as  would  make  it 
eligible  for  ud  to  transfer  to  that  country, 
should  she  reject  them,  those  advantages 
which  she  at  present  enjoyed.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  farther  attempted  to 
mikiead  the  House,  by  endeavouring  to 
confound  and  implicate  the  advantages  al- 
ready secured  to  France  by  the  Treaty, ' 
with  those  that  we  might  hereafter  have  it ! 
in  our  power  to  bestow  upon  her,  -by  for- 
bearing to  put  in  force  the  reserve  made 
in  that  treaty  in  favour  of  Portugal. — 
With  respect  to  the  difficulty  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  suggested  con- 
cerning the  Spknish  wines,  he  was  glad  to 
have  an  opportunitv  of  clearing  it  up, 
which  he  could  do  uom  the  terms  of  the 
the  Treaty  themselves.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  expressed  his  apprehen- 
bion  that  the  Treaty  bound  this  country  to 
the  maintaining  a  duty  on  Spanish  wine  at 
all  future  times,  adequate  to  that  which 
France,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
was  to  pay,  notwithstanding  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  Portugal  wines  :— but  this 
was  by  no  means  the  case,  for  if  we  should 
faereafler,  in  such  an  event  think  proper 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  Spanish  wine  to  the 
same  proportion  with  the  rediAred  duty  on 
Portugal  wine,  as  it  now  bore  to  the  pre- 
sent duty,  we  were  amply  at  liberty  to 
do  ao. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
dhriaion.    • 

PetUion  from  the  General  Chamber  of 
Manufacturers  Jbr  postponing  the  Consi^ 


deration  of  the  Treaty  uith  France.']  Feb. 
12.  Mr.'  Alderman  Newnhani  presented 
a  Petition  from  the  several  manufiActurers 
whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed^ 
from  their  General  Chamber  of  Manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain ;  setting  forth,     ^ 

"  That  the  petitioners,  duly  impressed 
with  the  serious  and  awful  importance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Comtnerce  now  pending 
with  France,  beg  leave  to  represent  that 
the  said  Treaty,  involving  a  vast  compli-' 
cation  of  detail,  affecting  a  variety  of  the  i 
greatest  interests,  and  comprehending  a  • 
prodigious  change  in  the  commercial  sys** ' 
tern  of  this  country,  is  an  object  of  the  | 
most  momentous  consideration ;   and  thai  | 
the  petitioners,  after  the  most  careful  in- 
Testigation  which  such  sources  of  infor«  i 
mation  as  they  have  been  able  to  consult 
hitherto  have  afforded  them,  are  not  ca«  ' 
pable  of  forming  any  certain  judgment  of 
a  Treaty  fraught  with  such  magnitude^ 
novelty,  and  variety  of  matter,  and  cannot 
but  be  seriously  alarmed  at  hearing,  that  the 
House  has  determined  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sive vote  upon  the  said  Treaty  this  day;  and 
that  the  petitioners,  remembering  with  gra- 
titude the  favour  and  indulgence  which } 
they  experienced  from  the  House  on ,  a  | 
former  occasion,  and  the  providential  ef- 
fects which  were  then  universally  allowed  I 
to  have  resulted  from  delay,  humbly  con-/ 
ceive    that  they  have    at    present    stilll 
stronger  reasons  to  request  time  for  thel 
purposes  of  inquiry  and  deliberation,  be-1 
fore  the  House  shall  come  to  any  re80-\ 
lution  which  may  be  decisive  upon  this  t 
great  measure :    and  therefore  imploring  \ 
the  House  to  postpone  the  adoption  of 
any  such   resolution,  for  the  important  ' 
reasons  above  stated,  and  for  such  time  as 
to  the  House  shall  seem  meet.''  A 

On  the  motion,  that  the  Petition  do  lie 
on  the  table, 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  in ,  his  opinion  the 
Petition  was  not  so  pregnant  with  inte- 
resting matter  as  to  induce  the  House  to 
waver,  for  a  single  moment,  in  their  de- 
termination to  investigate  the  nature  and 
the  merits  of  the  Treaty.  Why  had  this 
Petition  been  deferred  so  long?  The 
Chamber  had  enjoyed  ample  time  for 
going  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  n>r  procuring  all  the  lights  which 
they  might  require.  However  respectable 
the  signatures  to  the  petition  might  ap- 
pear, he  could  not  conceive  that  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  ought  to  stop  in 
their  course,  because  certain  individuofs 
had  not  hitherto  made  up  their  miAds 
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concerning  •  long*agiuted  subject.  If 
the  ittbecnbing  partiee  to  the  Petition  had 
not  been  able  to  form  any  decided  opi- 
nioOf  doting  the  apace  of  four  monthst  it 
waa  naturd  to  atk  what  additional  por* 
4ion  of  time  they  could  in  reason  desire^ 
for  the  purpose  of  frorkin|^  up  their  senti- 
ments to  a  conclusive  pomt ;  but»  even  if 
ibm  moment  of  tbeir  determination  were 
ahaosC  at  hand,  the  House  might  still  go 
on  with  the  discussion ;  in  the  progress  of 
which  it  would  be  found  whether  the 
ideas  of  manufacturers,  who  doubtless  me- 
rited every  respectful  attention,  ought  to 
operate  against  the  MV  establishment  of 
the  Treaty.  Their  representations  must, 
indeed,  carry  the  most  powerful  'weighty 
could  they  at  all  prove  that  it  militated 
against  tlw  interests  of  the  trading  part  of 
the  community. 

.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  felt  it  difficult  to  con* 
;ceive  Ikht  it  was  possible  for  any  petition 
more  unexceptionably  to  claim  the  aeri- 
eus  attention  of  the  Hquse  than  the  pre* 
sent,  signed  as  it  was  by  so  numerous  and 
respectaUe  a  body  or  their  mercantile 
Mlow-subjects.  lliey  were  men  of  the 
first  importance,  and  what  they  required 
was  at  once  temperata  and  just.  They 
bad  heard  that  the  vote  of  this  night  was 
in  soase  depee  to  conclude  the  discission ; 
now  though  this  idea,  thrownout  very  art* 
fiilly,  was  a  doctrine  to  which  he  could 
not  subacribe,  it  was  their  duty  to  ptfqr 
respect  to  the  application  of  men  so  in* 
telligent  and  so  deeply  mterested.  A 
more  respectable  name  than  that  of  Mr, 
Walker  did  not  eiusi.  In  addition  to  this 
eminent  authority  on  the  cotton  branch, 
the  Petition  was  signed  by  several  names 
ef  hifffa  credit  in  the  glass  branch,  as  wc^ 
as  others  greatly  affected  by  the  Treaty. 
He  needed  not  to  point  out  the  striking 
affinity  between  this  and  the  first  petition 

friresented  from  the  same  body  against  the 
rish  propositions.  Upon  that  occasion,  as 
at  present,  were  founa  the  particularly  re- 
,  putable  names  of  a  Walker  in  the  cotton, 
n  Hoknes  in  the  glass,  and  a  Milner  in  the 
cotton  manu&ctory.  There,  as  in  ^is  in* 
stance,  the  Chamber  prayed  for  tiaie;  and 
the  consequence  was  salvation  not  only  to 
tberaanufacturers  of  thisoountry,bnttothe 
ceaNnercial  opulence  of  the  empire.  Such 
•idbscribing  petitieners  were  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  deputies  and  representatives 
pf  manu&duriojj^  mteresls,  and,  under  that 
ffescriptiea,  entitled  te  every  attention 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  House 
foihowthem. 


Mr.  put  observed,  that  at  least  four 
months  had  elapsed  subsequently  to  the 
puUication  of  the  Treaty.  If,  ^refore» 
the  Chamber  had  receiveid  an  alarm,  there 
was  full  time  for  information ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  been  completely  silent 
until  this  day.<  It  was  imppsaible,  there- 
fore, that  they  could  harbour  the  idea  of 
postponing  the  discussion.  The  Chamyb^ 
of  Commerce  would  still  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  procuring  the  information  tney  re* 
quired,  and  of  a^lectins  the  sense  of  the 
country;  and  surely  their  doubts  would 
come  more  properly  into  discussion  in  the 
committee  expected  shortly  to  sit  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Sheridan  ^served,  that  a  material 
di£^ence  most  arise,  could  it  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  manufacturers  would 
have  time  for  inquiry,  and  that  thb  night's 
discussion  was  not  to  be  concluded  with 
resolutions  committing  the  House  in  any 
degree  to  the  acceptation  of  the  Treaty. 
For  his  own  part  he  objected  to  the  no- 
tion which  had  gone  abroad,  that  the 
House  was  to  be  involved  by  this  night's 
vote.  He  contended,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  House  would  not  be  committed 
to  the  acceptation  of  tlie  Treaty  until  they 
had  passed  the  last  vote  on  the  last  Bill, 
which  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  into 
execution  the  Treaty.  He  be^^ged  at  the 
same  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  material  point,  in  which  he 
believed  this  important  subject  had  not  as 
yet  been  considered.  The  Irish  proposi- 
tions bad  been  m^itioned.  If  this  Treaty 
should  pass,  would  it  not  become  abso- 
lutely necessaiy  that  those  proppsitions, 
r^robated  and  rejected  as  they  were, 
must  be  revived,  or  at  least  that  a  system 
of  intercourse  of  some  kind  must  be  esta- 
blished between  this  and  the  sister  king- 
dom; for  it  was  totally  impossible  that 
the  present  system  should  continue  if 
the  Treaty  with  France  took  place.  .  He 
wished  therefore  to  learn  explicitly  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whether,  in 
case  ihd  Treaty  of  France  was  carried  into 
effect,  it  was  his  intention  to  revive  the 
Irish  propositions? .  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman contended  that  the  Treaty  had 
been  between  fiHir  and  five  months  nefere 
the  public  He  denied  this  fiict.  It  had 
been  but  fourteen  days ;  for  until  the 
Convention  i^ppeaied,  the  Treaty  could 
not  be  said  to  be  before  them. 

The  PotitioB  was  <iidered  to  lie  on  the 
tables 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Treaty 
nf  Commerce  'tmth  France.^  Th©  order 
of  the  day  bein^  then  read,  for  the  Home 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of 
his  Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses,  upon 
the  23d  of  January  last,  as  relates  to  the 
Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  be* 
tween  his  Majesty  and  the  Most  Cliristian 
King,  the  House  Vesolved  itself  into  the 
said  committee;  Mr.  Beaufoy  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  rose:— He  trusted  that 
when  the  House  considered  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject,  they  would  not  only  forgive 
him  for  trespassing  upon  their  patience 
widi  an  extended  investigation,  but  would 
cBcoonrge  him  in  hb  attempts  to  throw  all 
necessary  lights  upon  its  nature,  and  its 
possible  effects.    Convinced  that  he  could 
nofenter  into  details  without  employing 
much  tio||,  he  shpuld,  on  this  account, 
avoid  ne^essly  proKm^ng  the  hours  of 
debate,  by  the  introduction  of  any  extra- 
neous matter  whatsoever,    if  the  Treaty 
/should  be  found  to  comprehend  principles 
I  hostile  to  the  received  notions  andaoc- 
Itrioes   of  British    commerce,    and    that 
itherd>y  a  general  spirit  of  obiection  and 
Uiscontent  had  spread  abroad   over  the 
country,  be  was  assured  that  it  would  little 
avttl  bim  to  stand  up  in  that  coipmittee, 
and  argue  for  the  acceptance  of  a  nq;o- 
ciatioD,   which  was    generally  offensive. 
The  committee  would  not  be  seduced,  by 
any  thmg  whidi  he  might  be  able  to  ad- 
vance, from  the  exercise  of  their  clear  and 
independent  judgments;    and    certainly 
Aej  would  not  be  boimd  in  any  degree  to 
the  confirmation  of  this  treaty,  unless,  afier 
the  most  deliberate  and  solemn  discussion, 
^ley  should  perceive  it  supported  by  the 
Imost  rational  principles,  ana  by  the  most 
/incontrovertible  policy ;  and  so  finding  it, 
declare  their  sense  oi  it,  by  adopting  the 
means  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  ^ect  ^ 
On  this  occasion,  he  should  nothesi-* 
tate  again  earnestly  to  contend,  that  the 
treaty,  in  its  commercial  aspect,  had  been 
between  four  and  five  months  before  the 

Eblic,  and  it  was  on  that  ground  that  he 
d  confidence  in  jgomg  into  the  conmiit- 
tee,  and  commencing  its  discussion.  For 
if,  after  remaining  TOtween  four  and  five 
months  in  the  hands  of  every  manufac- 
turer and  merchant  in  the  kingdom,  after 
bemg  freely  discussed  in  various  publica- 
tions, it  should  turn  out  that  no  one  com- 
phunt  had  been  heard ;  that  no  great  ma- 
aufacturing  body  of  men  had-  taken  Uie 


alarm;  and  that  nothing  whatever  had 
happened  to  prevent  the  discussion,  save 
the  petition  presented  upon  that  day,  pray- 
ing for  time,  from  a  lew  manufacturers 
coUected  in  a  certain  chamber  of  com- 
merce, he  should  certainly  think  himself 
justified  in  callins  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  discussion.  If  even  that 
very  Chamber  who  thus  presented  the  peti- 
tion, did  not  at  the  same  time  state  any 
reasons  against  the  treaty,  but  leaned 
itself  simply  on  the  vague  and  unsatisfiic- 
tory  ground,  that  after  four  or  five  months 
they  h|Anot  l^^i||g^'  he  waa^  sensible 
thkt|^^B&iiHndAot  think  it  a  sub- 
stantHpipnd  for  delay;  after  \,h^^^P'^^g^ 
ration  of  such  a  period  of  thne,  itHfffm^e^ 
that  all  upon  which  they  had  determined 
was  to  entertain  doubts,  and  of  course, 
avoid  bringing  forward  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  But  another  transaction  nad 
been  mentioned  and  coupled  with  this,  he 
must  say,  in  a  very  smgular  manner— he 
meant  the  Irish  propositions.  Did  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr*  Sheri(]go)  mean  to 
insinuate  that  there  '^ 
between  this  treaty  and 
Surely  be  did  not  intend  to  conTilude  from 
that  experience,  that  the  manufacturers 
were  a  body  of  men  slow  to  apprehend 
their  own  dttager,  or  to  communicate  their 
apprehensionlB  to  Parliament ;  or  did  the 
hon.  gentleman  wish  to  keep  the  resem^ 
bhnce  b  another  way?  Those  proposi- 
tions, after  being  canvassed,  discussed,  and 
debated,  were  at  length,  on  the  roost 
solemn  deliberation,  and  he  thought  with 
the  most  perfect  wisdom,  approved  by  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  set  of 
resolutions  salutary  and  political  for  the 
basis  of  an  intercourse.  But  those  propo- 
sitions, so  evidently  opposed  by  the  manu- 
fticturers  here,  had  m  the  end  been  rejected 
b3r  another  kingdom  as  injurious  and  ini- 
mical to  her  interests.  Was  this  the  part 
of  the  precedent  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man meant  to  select  i  But,  in  truth,  there 
was  no  similarity.  The  manufacturers, 
who  were  in  general  not  a  little  watchful 
of  their  interests,  and  he  rejoiced  that  they«. 
were  vigilant,  had  taken  no  alarm.  The^ 
woollen  trade,  so  properly  dear  to  this 
country,  had  manifested  no  species  of  ap- 
prehension. The  manufacturers  of  cam- 
orics,  of  glass,  the  distillery,  and  other 
members  and  branches  o^  our  domestic 
trade,  though,  in  fact,  particularly  affected 
by  the  treaty,  had  made  no  complaint,! 
much  less  had  they  received  any  notices/ 
from  the  manufacturers,  from  the  hard-( 
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and  other  branches^  of 


ware,  tlie  pottery, 
any  objection. 

If  after  four  or  five  months  nothing  like 
an  objection  had  been  heard  ;  and  if  at 
the  same  time  gentlemen  were  sensible, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  many 
descriptions  of  men  were  now  eagerly 
looking  forward  for  the  completion  of  the 
business,  forming  exclusive  speculations  on 
the  foot  of  it,  and  all  waiting  in  readiness 
and  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits,  and  with  themselves  greatly  to 
benefit  their  country,  he  begged  of  gen* 
tlemen  not  td^?Hiin^that  t^^rashly 
entered  fnA  the  cBRSMH^gQ|^^^wuIi- 
ject  Under  these  circumstcn||HHrere- 
himself  justified  in  qfflaring, 
that  a^reterence  to  the  case  of  the  Irish 
propositions,  made  more  for  hrs  arguments, 
and  against  his  opponents,  than  was  per- 
haps suspected.  While  the  propositions 
^ere  agitating,  and  jthey  were  not  surely 
more  injurious  than  gentlemen  would  re-  | 
present  this  treaty  to  be,  the. manufactu- 
rers of  the  kingdom  came  forward  to  Par- 
liamejAk^iflftfll^  (ii^e  when  they  expe* 
.——^^^-^  ntion  and  indulgence  ' 
from  the  ITSlis^  exhibited  themselves  the 
most  incontrovertible,  and  indeed,  laud- 
able proof,  that,  while  they  fancied  them- 
selves endangered,  or  saw  their  interests  at 
stake,  they  possessed  the  most  unremit- 
ting vigilance  in  watching  over  their  con- 
cerns, and  at  least  a  sufficient  degree  of 
firmness  in  maintaining  their  objections. 
There  was  not  a  body  which  thought 
itself  concerned  but  instantly  took  alarm,, 
and  joined  in  the  general  remonstrances. 
Was  it  not  fair  then  to  conclude,  that  if 
any  such  apprehensions  at  present  existed, « 
instead  of  supineness  and  negligence,  they 
would  apply  to  Parliament  again  with 
redoubled  earnestness ;  but,  so  far  were 
the  public  from  .entertaining  any  dislike, 
or  even  doubts,  concerning  the  merits  of 
this  treaty, ,  that  from  the  very  best  infor- 
mation, he  could  assert,  in  the  presence  of 
many  of  the  members  from  great  commer- 
cial towns,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try they  loo.ked  witli  sanguine  wishes  for 
the  speedy  ratification  of  it.  Great  and 
various  were  the.objects  of  this  treaty ;  but 
the  resolutions  which  he  should  have  the 
honour  to  propose  that  evening,  would  lie 
in  a  narrow  compass,  and  be  easily  em- 
braced. It  was  not  his  intention  to  draw 
the  committee  to  any  general  resolution 
which  should  involve  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  in  future,  nor  need  gen- 
tleroen  be  alarmed  by  the  groundless  idea 


of  being  committed  by  one  question  to  all 
die  important  details  necessary  to  the  full 
establishment  of  tlie  system.  Several  ob- 
servations had  been  made  respecting  the 
navigation  laws  and  maritime  regulations, 
upon  which,  as  they  did  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  his  motion  to  the  committee, 
and  more  properly  belonged  to  the  prero- 
gative and  the  executive  govcrnmont,  he 
would  forbear  offering  any  remarks.  He 
meant  only  to  submit  to  them  certain 
leading  resolutions,  tending  merely  to  the 
commercial  establishment,  and  they  were 
foudded  on  the  6th  and  11th  articles  of 
the  Treaty.  The  result  of  the  Resolutions 
was  precisely  this :    . 

1.  That  th^  committee  should  agree, 
that  all  articles  not  enumerated  and  speci- 
fied in  the  tariff  should  be  importable  into 
this  country,  on  terms  as  favourable  as 
those  of  the  most  countenanced  natMN^^ 
excepting  always  the  power  of^referring 
Portugal,  under  the  provisioflP  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty. 

2.  That  if  any  future  treaty  should  be 
made  with  any  other  foreign  •  power,  in 
any  articles  either  mentioned  or  not  men- 
tioned in  the.  present  Treaty,  France  shall 
be  put  on  th^  same,  or  on  as  favourable, 
terms  as  that  power.     And 

3.  That  all  the  articles  enumerated  and 
specified  in  the  tariff  shall  be  admitted 
into  this  country  on  the  duties,  and  with 
the  stipulations  stated  in  the  sixth  article. 

He  thus  confined  himself  to  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  Treaty ;  nor  was  even 
all  which  belonged  to  that  part,  compre- 
hended in  the  scope  of  these  Resolutions. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  take  into  their  consideration  the  relative 
state  of  the  two  kingdoms.  On  the  first 
blush  of  the  matter,  he  believed  he  might, 
venture  to  assert  it,  as  a  fact  generally  | 
admitted,  that  France  had  the  advantage 
in  the  gift  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  the 
amount  of  her  natural  produce ;  tliat,  on. 
the  contrary.  Great  Britain  was,  on  her 
part,  as  confessealy  superior  in  her  manu- 
factures and  artincial  productions.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  point  of^  natural  produce, 
France  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  this 
Treaty.  Her  wines,  brandies,  oils,  and| 
vinegars,  particularly  the  two  former  arti.| 
cles,  were  matters  of  such  important  value 
in  her  produce,  as  greatly  and  completely 
to  destroy  all  idea  of  reciprocity  as  to 
natural  produce — we  perhaps  having  no- 
thing of  that  kind  to  put  in  competition, 
but  simply  the  article  of  beer.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  was  it  not  a  fact  as  demon 
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strably  dear,  that  Brttaixiy  in  its  turn, 
poeseased  some  manufiicturea  exchisiTely 
her  own,  and  that  io  others  she  had  so 
completely  the  adrantage  of  her  neighbour 
a^  to  put  competition  at  defiance  ?  This 
then  was  the  relative  condition,  and  this 
the  precise  ground,  on  which  it  was  ima* 
gine^  that  a  valuable  correspondence  and 
connexion  between  the  two  might  be 
established.  Having  each  its  own  and 
distinct  staple — having  each  that  which 
the  other  wanted ;  and  not  clashing  in  the 
great  and  leading  lines  of  their  respective 
riches,  thej  were  like  two  ^reat  traders  in 
diflerent  brandies,  they  might  enter  into 
a  trafiick  which  would  prove  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  thenu  Granting  that  a  large 
quantity  of  their  naturiA  produce  would  be 
brought  into  this  country,  would  any  man 

fw^  that  we  should  not  send  more  cottons 
by  the  direct  course  now  settled*,  than  by 
the  circuitousJIhssages  formerly  used--- 
more  of  our  wdbllens,  thaii  while  restricted 
in  their  importation  to  particular  ports, 
and  burthened  under  heavy  duties  ?  Would 
not  more  of  our  earthen  ware,  and  other 
articles,  which,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
that  tliey^formerly  suffered,  still,  fVom  their 
intrinafc  superiority,  force  their  way  regu- 
larly ii¥to  France,  now  be  sent  thither? 
and  would  not  the  aggregate  of  our  manu- 
factures be  greatly  and  eminently  bene- 
fited in  ^oing  to  tliis  market  loaded  only 
with  duties  from  twelve  to  ten,  and  in  one 
instance  with  only  five  per  dent.  ?  If  the 
advantages  in  this  respect  were  not  so 
palpable  and  apparent  as  to  strike  and  sa- 
tisfy every  mind  interested  m  the  business, 
would  not  tlie  House  have  had  very  diffierent 
petitions  on  their  table  than  that  presented 

'^  this  day?  The  fact  was  apparent.  The  arti- 
cle (sadlery  )'  charged  themost  highly  in  the 
tariff,  gave  no  sort  of  alarm.  The  traders 
in  this  article,  though  charged  with  a  duty 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  knew  their  superiority 
so  well,  that  they  cheerfully  embraced  the 
condition,  and  conceived  that  the  liberty 
vould  be  highly  advantageous  to  them. 
A  market  of  so  many  millions  of  people-— 
a  market  so  near  and  prompt — a  market 
of  expeditious  and  certain  return — of  ne- 
cessary and  extensive  consumption,  thus 
added  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  Britain,  was  dn  object  which  we  ought 
to  loak  up  to  with  eager  and  satisfied  am- 
bitioD.  To  procure  this,  we  certainly 
ought  not  to  Bcrupl^  to  give  liberal  condi- 
tkms.  We  ought  not  to  hesitate,  because 
this»  which  must  be  so  greatly  advahtagteous 
to  us,  must  also  have  its  hieuefit  for  them* 
[VOI^XXVL] 


It  was  a  great  boon  procured  on  easy 
terms,  and  as  such  we  ought  to  view  it.^ 
It  was  not  merely  a  consoling,  but  an  ex- 
hilarating speculation  to  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman,  that,  after  the  empire  had 
been  engaged  in  a  competition  the  most 
arduous  and  imminent  of  any  that  ever 
threatened  a  nation — afler  struggling  for 
its  existence,  still  it  maintained  its  rank 
and  efficacy  so  firmly,  that  France,  finding 
tljiey  could  not -shake  her,  now  opened  its 
arms,  and.  offered  a  beneficial  connexion 
with  her  on  easy,  liberal,  and  advantageous 
terms. 

We  had  agreed  by  this  treaty  to  take 
from  France,  on  small  duties,  the  luxuries 
of  her  soil,  which,  however,  the  refine- 
ments of  ourselves  had  cotiverted  into 
necessaries.  The  wines  of  France  were 
already  so  much  in  the  pMsession  of  our 
markets,  that,  with  all  the  high  duties  paid 
bv  us,  they  found  their  way  to  our  tables. 
Was  it  then  a  serious  injury  to  admit  these 
luxuries  on  easier  terms  ?  The  admission 
of  them  would  not  supplant  the  wines  of 
Portugal,  nor  •f  Spain,  but  would  supplant 
only  an  useless  and  pernicious  manufac- 
ture in  this  country.  He  stated  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  import  of  French 
wines  lately,  and  instanced  the  months. of 
July  and  August,  the  two  most  unlikely 
months  in  die  year,  to  show  the  increase 
of  this  trade.  The  committee  would  not 
then  perceive  any  great  evil  in  admitting 
this  article  on  easy  terms.  The  next  was 
brandy,  and  here  it  would  be  inquired 
whether  the  diminution  of  duty  was^an 
eligible  measure.  He  believed  they  woulc  > 
also  agree  with  him  on  this  artide,  when 
they  viewed  it  with  regard  to  smugglii^g 
The  reduction  of  the  duties  would  have  a 
material  efect  on  the  contraband  in  this 
article :  it  was  certain  that  the  legal  im- 
portation bore  no  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity clandestinelv  imported ;  fop  the  legal 
importation  of  brandy  was  no  more  than 
600,000  gallons,  and  the  supposed  amount 
of  the  smuggled,  at  the  most  rational  and 
best-founded  estimate,  was  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  gallons.  Seeing 
then  that  this  article  had  taken  such  com- 
plete possession  of  the  state  of  the  nation. 
It  might  be  right  to  procure  to  the  State  a 

greater  advantage  from  the  article  than 
eretoforci  f  nd  to  crush  the  contraband 
by  legalixing  the  m^et 

The  oil  and  vinegar  of  France  were 
comparatively  small  objects,  but,  like  the 
former,  Uiey  were  luxuries  whidi  bad 
taken  the  smme  of  decessaries^  and  whMt^ 
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we  could  lufier  nothing  from  accepting  on 
easy  terms.  These  were  the  nfttural  pro- 
duce of  France  to  be  admitted  under  thi« 
treaty.  Their  next  inquiry  should  be  to 
see  if  France  had  any  manufactures  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  or  in  which  she  so  greatly 
excelled  as  to  give  us  alarm  on  account  of 
the  Treaty,  viewing  it  in  that  aspect. 
Cambric  was  the  first  which  stared  him 
in  Uie  face»  but  which,  when  he  looked 
around  hiip,  and  observed  the  general 
countenance  of  the  committee,  he  could 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  detain  them  a 
moment  upon.  The  fact  was,  it  was  an 
article  in  which  our  competition  with 
France  had  ceased,  and  there  was  no  in- 
jury in  granting  an  essy  importation  to 
I  that  which  we  would  have  at  any  rate.  In 
no  other  article  was  there  any  thipg  very 
formklable  in  the  ri? airy  of  France.  Glass 
would  not  be  imported  to  any  amount. 
In  particular  kinds  of  lace,  indeed,  thev 
might  have  the  advantage,  but  none  which 
they  would  not  enjoy  independent  of  the 
treaty :  and  the  clamours  about  miUinery 
were  vague  and  unmeaning^  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  benefits,  we  included 
the  richness  of  the  country  with  which  we 
were  to  trade :  with  its  superior  population 
of  twenty  millions  to  e%nt,  ana  of  course 
a  proportionate  ccmsumption,  together 
with  its  vicinity  to  us,  and  the  advantages 
of  quick  and  r^ular  returns,  who  could 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  applaud  the  sys- 
tem, and  look  forward  witn  ardour  and 
impatience  to  its  speedy  ratification  ?  The 
^  possession  of  so  extensive  and  safe  a  mar- 
tet  must  improve  our  commerce,  while 
the  duties  transferred  from  the  hands  of 
snuigplers  to  their  proper  channel  would 
benent  our  revenue — the  two  sources  of 
British  opulence  and  British  power. 
•  Viewing  the  relative  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries  then  in  this  way,  he  saw 
BO  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
change of  their  respective  commodities. 
He  saw  no  objection  to  this,  because  he 
.  perceived  and  felt  that  our  superiority  in 
'  the  tariff  was  manifest.  The  excellence 
e£  our  manufactures  was  unrivaUed,  and 
in  the  operation  must  give  the  balance  to 
England.  But  it  was  said,  thia  the  manu- 
l  &cturers  dreaded  the  continuance  of  this 
•uperiority.  They  were  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  a  competition  with  Ireland,  and 
consequently  they  must  be  more  under 

Spprebensions  at  the  idea  of  a  rivalry  with 
ranoe.  He  always  did  think,  and  he 
omst  still  continue  to  think,  that  the  opi- 
Miona  of  the  mantffiwtuma  w  this  poKit 


were  erroneous.  They  raised  the  damour 
in  respect  to  Irelimd  chiefly,  he  imagined, 
because  they  perceived  no  certain  and 
positive  advantage  by  the  intercourse  to 
counterbalance  this  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain evil.  In  this  instance,  their  consent 
to  the  treaty  did  not  proceed  from  a  blind 
acquiescencef  for  they  never  would  be 
blind  to  their  interest ;  but  now  that  tliey 
saw  so  certain  and  so  valuable  an  advantage 
to  be  reaped,  the  benefits  being  no  longer 
doubtful,  they  were  willing  to  haxard  the 
probability  of  the  injury. 

Some  gentlemen  tliought  proper  to 
contend,  that  no  beneficial  treaty  could 
be  formed  between  ^is  country  and 
France,  because  no  such  treaty  ha^d  ever 
been  formed,  and  "because,  on  the  con- 
trary, commercial  intercourses  with  her 
had  always  been  injurious  to  £ngla4i» 
This  reasoning  was  completely  fallacious, 
though  it  sounded  largcflK  For,  in  the 
first  place,  we  had  notrouriog  a  long 
series  of  years,  experienced  iany  commer- 
cial connexion  with  France,  and  could 
not  therefore  form  a  rational  estimate  of 
its  merits ;  and  secondly,  though  it  might 
be  true  that  a  commercial  intercourse 
founded  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  would 
have  been  injurious,  it  did  not  follow  that 
this  would  prove  the  same;  for  at  that 
time  the  manufactures,  in  wliich  we  now 
excelled,  had  hardly  existence,  but  were 
on  the  side  of  France  instead  of  being 
against  lier.  The  tariff  did  not  then,  as 
now,  comprehend  all  tl>e  articles  in  which 
we  comparatively  excelled ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  produce  of  France,  which  at  all 
periods  must  be  the  same,  she  had  the 
balance  of  manufieustures  also  in  her  favour. 
At  that  period  also  the  prejudices  of  our 
manufacturers  against  France  were  in  their 
rage,  and  corresponded  with  the  party 
violence  of  the  day  id  the  reprobation  of 
the  measure ;  but  so  far  was  the  Parlia- 
ment from  entertaining  the  opinion  of  no 
treatv  being  otherwise  than  detrimental, 
which  could  be  made  with  France,  that 
they  went  up  with  an  address  to  her  Ma* 
jesty,  praying  her  to  renew  commercial 
negodations  with  the  Court  of  France.  It 
was  not  correctly  stated,  neither,  that  we 
had  invariably  considered  it  as  our  policy 
to  resist  all  connexion  with  France.  She 
had  been  more  jealous  of  us  than  we  of 
her— Prohibitions  began  on  the  part  ^ 
France,  and  we  only  retaliated  in  our  own 
defence,  lliese  parte  of  his  subject  he 
felt  it  difficult  to  drop,  without  again  ad« 
vertiDg  to  the  eiact  of  this  treaty  on  our 
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reTenuey  ^hich  trould  almoet  exceed  cre- 
dibility, thoBgh  it  would  came  an  average 
reduction  of  50^  per  cent,  in  every  article 
in  our  book  of  rates ;  on  French  wines  the 
reduction  would  be  10,00(V.  per  annum ; 
on  Portugal  wines,  170»000/.  should  the 
Methuen  Treaty  be  continued ;  and,  on 
brandy,  a  reducti(m  of  20,000^  The  sur- 
render of  revenue  for  great  commercial 
purposes  was  a  policy  by  no  means  un- 
imown  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain ;  hut 
here  we  enjojred  the  extraordinary"  ad- 
vantage of  having  it  returned  to  us  in  a 
three-fold  rate,  by  extending  andlesaliz- 
ing  the  importation  of  the  articles.  When 
it  was  considered  that  the  increase  must 
exceed  the  concession  which  we  made,  it 
would  no  longer  be  an  argument  that  we 
cannot  afford  this  reduction.  Increase  by 
means  of  reduction,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess, appeared  once  a  paradox ;  but  expe- 
rience nad  now  convinced  us  that  it  was 
more  than  practicable. 

The  simple  question  for  the  committee 
to  consider,  was,  whether,  if  the  situation 
of  the  two  countries  was  changed  in  its 
relative  aspect— if  it  was  true,  that  at  the 
Ltreaty  of  Utrecht  we  had  but  little  to 
[lend  to  France,  and  that  we  had  now 
Mnucb  to  send  them— that  our  manufac- 
^tures  were  so  confessedly  superior  as  to 
>  dread  no  competition,  and  greatly  to  coun- 
iterbalance  the  natural  produce  of  France, 
We  ought  not  to  enter  mto  the  Treaty ;  or 
/whether  there  was  some  preposterous  an4 
inscrutable,  as  well  as  nxed  and  eternal 
something  between  the  two  countries 
vhich  must  prevent  them  from  6ver  fonx»- 
ing  any  connexion,  or  cherishing  any  spe- 
_  cies  of  amity  i  Having  decided  6n  this 
point,  the  next  business  of  the  committee 
was  to  see  how  far  this  Treaty  would 
affect  their  commercial  treaties  with  other 
Powers.  This  naturally  led  him  lo  Por- 
tugal;  and  he  must  positively  affirm,  that 
there  was  nothing  which  prevented  them 
from  oompljing  nilly  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  if  the  British  Le- 
nlature  should  find  it  right,  by  the  con- 
duct of  Portugal,  to  maintaiii  the  foil 
force  of  that  Trea^.  By  enlarging  their 
ttarket  for  vrine,  they  neither  infringed 
tm  the  markets  of  Portugal  nor  of  Spam. 
It  was  not  pretended  eveothat  the  Treaty 
codd  albci  their  connexion  with  any  other 
Powers. 

Be  conteBded,  that  it  was  not  more 
necessary  to  view  the  effects  of  the  TVea^ 
IB  its  commercial  operation,  than  as  it 
might  bmm  «a  wdma99  om  tka  reveime. 


There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  of  duties.  It  was  a 
question,  however,  whether  this  reduction 
would  be  attended  with  a  proportionate 
loss  to  the  revenue.  On  tne  subject  of 
wines,  it  was  certain  that  this  reduction 
would  not  so  operate ;  for  if  the  Methuen 
Treaty  was  to  be  preserved,  and  he  cer- 
tainly thought  that  nothing  but  the  con- 
duct of  Portugid  could  make  us  harbour 
the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  there  must 
be  a  defalcation  from  the  subsisting  duties 
on  wine  to  the  amount  of  160  or  170,00(tf. 
a  year.  On  brandy  there  must  also  be  a 
loss,  ^though  a  very  small  one,  considering 
the  probable  increase  of  the  legal  importa* 
tion — but  there  might  be  a  diminution  of 
the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  20,000^. 
Taking  this  evil  at  the  worst,  a  surrender 
of  revenue  for  great  commeroial  purposes 
was  not  contradictory  to  sound  policy,  nor 
to  established  practice.  It  was  happy  for 
the  nation  that  thiailefalcation  would  make 
no  difference,  because  it  did  not  interfei^ 
with  the  {>lan  of  applying  the  surplus  of 
the  revenue  to  the  pajrment  of  the  debt. 

Previous  to  an  examination  of  the  Treaty 
in  its  politicly  aspect,  he  begged  leave  to 
trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  House^ 
whilst  he  adverted  to  the  Repoift  made  to 
the  general  Chamber  of  Manufacturers-^ 
report  which  would  now  fi[>rnn  a  part  of 
his  speech;  but,  however,  he  should  be 
sorry  and  ashamed  were  the  committee  to 
mistake  it  as  being  actually  a  part  of  his 
speech.  The  House  would,  therefore, 
please  to  recollect,  that  this  chamber  of 
manufacturers  had  asked,  **  What  laws 
must  be  repealed  to  make  room  for  the 
French  Treaty  V*  They  needed  not  to 
suspend  their  c^inions  simply  on  this 
ground ;  they  might  have  left  the  task  of 
discoveiring  these  laws  to  Parliament,  un- 
less they  meant  to  take  from  them  the 
trouble  of  legislation.  The  enumeration 
which  they  had  made  was  singular.  They 
had  found  out  that  the  aliens  duty  must 
be  repealed.  In  conirmation  of  this,  they 
had  thought  proper  to  observe,  that  be- 
sides the  laws  restraining  exportation, 
there  are  many  others  which,  In  Ihvour  of 
our  own  manufactures,  prohibit  the  inmof- 
tation  of  foreign  goods,  as  the  4th  Edw. 
4th,  eh.  1,  by  which  no  cloths  wrought 
beyond  sea  shall  be  bfoBfsht^mto  England^ 
ao4  set  to  sale.  That  the  3d.  Edw.  4th, 
ch.  Sd  and  4th :  The  Ist  Rich.  3d,  ch.  12 i 
The  7th  Eltz.  ch.  7 :  The  ISth  abd  14th 
Ch.  2d,  chap.  19,  contain  a  variety  of  pro- 
hibiliotti  to  tlitf  imponatloi^  of  a  greil 
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number  o^  aftides  m  the  wdeHen,  iron', 
copjier,  and  glass  manufiictures :  every 
one  of  which  laws  roust  necessarily  be  re- 
pealed. And  that  it  has  also  been  proved 
by  a  law,  let  of  Rich.  Sd,  ch.  9th,  and  32d 
Hen.  8th,  ch.  15,  '*  That  no  alien  shall 
sell  by  retail  nor  take  any  lease  of  a  house 
■or  shop  to  trade  in,"  which,  must  by  this 
Treaty  also  be  repealed,  as  the  permission 
to  sell  by  retail  is  not  (as  was  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht)  excepted.  And  they  add, 
that  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  any 
relaxation  of  the  laws,  to  prevent  the 
clandestine  landing  of  goods,  will  have  a 
worse  effect  upon  our  nymufacturers,  than 
even  a  direct  importation,  upon  certain 
duties;  and  that  by  the  free  approach 
allowed  to  French  vessels  upon  the  coast, 
and  the  time  given  by  the  Treaty  to  make 
entrieB,  and  to  correct  them  when  made, 
an  alteration  of  the  custom-house  laws, 
(mad~e  as  well  for  the  protection  of  fair 
trade,  as  the  collection  of  the  revenue) 
must  take  place,  from  which  they  appre- 
hend great  mischiefs  may  ensue. 

Mr*  Pitt  here  remarked,  diat  he  be- 
lieved a  well-founded  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  learned  profession,  that  the  statutes  of 
Rich.  3,  and  Hen.  8,  imposing  that  odious 
duty,  were  in  fact  no  longer  in  existence. 
If  Uiis  were  not  so,  he  was  sure  at  least 
that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  whose  liberal  principles  he  would 
jUwi^ys  acknowledge,  would  not  become 
ladyacates  for  the  continuance  of  those 
odious  penal  statutes.  In  this  enumera- 
tion also  they  talked  of  a  vast  number  of 
articles  which  would  be  clandestinely  im* 
ported  and  exported— of  the  encourage- 
ment td»  smuggling  by  the  re-approach  to 
^ur  shores  although  the  re-approach  was 
poikiCedly  confined  to  ships  driven  by  stress 
of  weather— and  the  danger  of  alteration 
of  entoes— and  that  by  taking  off  the  old 
prohibitioDs,  their  wool,  their  fdlers*  earth, 
nay,  their  tools,  utensOs,  and  secrets,  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  rival.  He  professed 
he  could  not  divine  the  part  of  the  Treaty 
where  this  committee  of  manufacturer 
had  discovered  these  dangers.  He  con- 
ceived that  they  were  empowered  to  pre* 
serve  all  the  prohibitions  which  they  might 
.think  it  wise  to  continue.  H^  Imew  not 
of  any  possibility  of  sending  the  wool,  the 
fullers'  earth,  or  the  tools  of  th^  manufac- 
[turers  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  went 
through  the  whole  report  of  the  committee, 
commenting  on  eacb  passage,  and  oppos- 
Jng  the  ideas  of  the  whole.  That  a  set  of 
jqaou^^ren  shpuld  neglect  to  cooaider 


the  application  of  the  Treaty  it6  themselves, 
while  they  wandered  into  the  paths  of 
legislation  and  governmeot,  did  hot  look 
like  that  apprehension  for  their  real  into- 
rests  which  their  terrors  betrayed  at  the 
time  of  the  Irish  prbpositions.  They  in* 
deed  expressed  their  fears,  should  the 
tools  and  manufacturers  Of  this  country  be 
exported'  to  France ;  but  upon  that  sub- 
ject they  may  be  quite  at  their  ease,  for 
there  was  not  a  word  in  the  Treaty  to 
favour  such  a  construction. 

Considering  the  Treaty  in  its  political 
view,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  contend 
against  the  too-frequently  advanced  doc* 
trme,  that  France  was,  and  must  be,  the 
unalterable  enemy  of  Britain.  His  mind 
revolted  from  this  position,  as  monstrous 
and  impossible. .  To  suppose  that  any  na^ 
tion  could  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of 
another,  was  weak  and  childish.  It  had 
neither  its  foundation  in  the  experience 
of  nations,  nor  in  the.  history  of  man.  It 
was  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of  political 
societies,  and  supposed  the  existence  of 
diabolical  midice  m  the  original  frame  of 
man.  But  these  absurd  tenets  were  taken 
up  and  propagated ;  nay,  it  was  carried 
firther ;  it  was  said,  that  by  this  Treaty, 
the  British  nation  was  about  blindly  to 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  this  constant 
and  uniform  foe.  Men  reasoned  as  if  this 
Treaty  was  not  only  to  extinguish  ail 
jealousy  from  our  bosoms,  but  also  com- 
pletely to  annihilate  our  means  of  defence ; 
as  if  by  the  Treaty  we  save  up  so  much 
of  our  army,  so  much  oTour  mnine;  as  if 
our  con^merce  was  to  be  abridged,  our  navi- 
gation to  be  lessened,  our  coloniesto  be  cut 
offer  to  be  rendered  defenceless,  and  as  if 
all  the  functions  of  thestatewere  to  be  sunk 
in  apathy.  What  ground  was  there  for  this 
train  of  reasoning  i  Did  the  Treaty  sup- 
pose that  the  interval  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  so  totally  un- 
employed by  us  as  to  dinUe  us  from 
meeting  France  in  the  moment  of  war 
with  our  accustomed  strength?  Did  it 
not  much  ratiier,  by  opening  ne^  sources 
of  wealth,  speak  tms  torcible  language-* 
^  that  the  interval  of  peace,  as  it  would  en- 
rich the  nation,  would  also  prove 
means  of  enabling  h^r  to  coo^at  hei 
enemy  with  more  ettect,  when  the  day 
bostihty  should  come  i  It  did  more  than 
this ;  by  promoting  habits  of  firieodly  in^ 
tercourse,  and  of  mutuid  benefit,  while  It 
invifforated  the  resources  of  Briuin,  it 
made  it  less  likely  that  she  should  have 
occasion  to  adl  forth  tboae  retourcei.    It 
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cerfemlj  had  at  least  the  happy  tendency 
to  make  the  two  nations  enter  into  more 
intimate  communion  with  one  another,  to 
enter  into  the  same  views  even  of  taste 
and  manners ;  and  while  they  were  mu- 
taally  benefited  by  the  connexion,  and 
endeared  to  one  another  by  the  result  of 
the  common  benefits,  it  gave  a  better 
chance  for  the  preservation  of  harmony 
between  them,  wnile,  so  far  from  weaken- 
ing, it  strengthened  their  sinews  for  war. 
That  we  should  not  be  taken  unprepared 
for  war,  was  a  matter  totally  distmct  from 
treaty.  It  depended  in  no  decree  on  that 
circumstance,  but  simply  and  totally  on 
the  watchfulness  and^  ability  of  the  admi- 
nistration for  the  iime  being.  He  bad 
heard  of  the  invariable  character  of  the 
French  nation,  and  of  the  French  cabi- 
net ;  her  restless  ambition  and  her  inces- 
sant eiimity  and  designs  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  he  noticed  the  particular  in- 
stance of  her  interference  in  our  late  dis- 
putes, and  of  the  result  of  her  attack  at 
that  time.  That  France  had,  in  that  in- 
stant of  our  distress,  interfered  to  crush 
us,  was  a  truth  over  which  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  throw  even  the  slightest  veil.  Hav- 
ing premised  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  would  neither  delude  us  into  secu- 
rity, nor  accomplish  oUr  reduction ;  that, 
on  the  contrarvs  it  would  strengthen  our 
hands,  and,  whilst  it  did  not  diminish  our 
means,  would  throw  the  prospect,  and 
the  necessity  of  war,  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, friendly  assurances,  he  ^dded,  were 
not  always  to  be  relied  on ;  but,  although 
he  thought  France  the  aggressor  in  most 
Uf  our  former  wars,  yet  ner  assurances 
jand  frankness  during^  the  present  negoci- 
ation,  were  such  as,  in  his  opinion,  might 
[be  confided  in.  What  might  be  the  pro- 
jects which  wild  ambition  might  one  day 
dictate,  was  beyond  his  penetration ;  but, 
at  present,  the  Court  of  France  was  go- 
verned by  maxims  too  prudent  and  politi- 
cal, not  to  consult  its  own  safety  and  hap- 
piness beyond  the  ministerial  aims  of  im- 
practicable con<iae8t.  Oppressed  as  this 
nation  was  during  the  last  war,  by  the 
most  formidable  combination  for  its  de- 
struction, yet  had  France  very  little  to 
boast  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  which 
^should  induce  her  again  to  enter  deli- 
berately into  hostilities  against  this  coun- 
try, ftr-spke  of  our  mi^ortunes,  our  re- 
sistance must  be  admired,  and  in  our  de- 
feats we  gave  proofs  of  our  greatness  and 
almost  inexhaustibte  resources ;  which, 
perhaps,  success  would  neyer  shoir  us^ 


Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus, 
Nisrse  feraci  frondis  in  Algido ; 
rer  damna,  per  csdes,  ao  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 

Indeed,  whilst  he  recollected  the  whols 
of  that^dreadful  controversy,  he  could  de- 
duce arguments  from  it  to  reconcile  the 
present  conduct  of  France  with  more 
equitable  and  more  candid  principles  of 
policy  than  gentlemen  seemed  willing 
to  attribute  to  our  rival.  When  France 
perceived  that,  in  that  dreadful  contest, 
when  with  the  enormous  combination  of 
power  against  us  it  might  be  truly  said 
that  we  were  struggling  for  our  existence, 
we  not  only  saved  our  honour,  but  mani- 
fested the  solid,  and,  he  might  also  be 
tempted  to  say,  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  land ;  reflecting  that,  though  she 
had  gained  her  object  in  dismembering 
our  empire,  she  had  done  it  at  an  expense 
which  had  sunk  herself  in  extreme  em- 
barrassment; and.  reflecting  also,  that 
such  a  combination  of  hostile  power 
against  us,  without  a  single  friend  in  Eu- 
rope on  our  side,  can  never  be  imagined 
a^in  to  exist ;  may  I  not  (exclaimed  Mr. 
Pitt)  be  led  to  cherish  the  idea,  that, 
seeing  the  durable  and  steady  character 
of  our  strength,  and  the  inefficacy  as  well 
as  the  ruin  pf  hostility,  France  would 
eagerly  wish  to  try  the  benefits  of  an  ami- 
cable connexion  with  us  ?  It  was  a  sin- 
gular line  of  argument  which  he  had  heard, 
and  which  he  saw  was  also  propagated 
out  of  doors,  that  the  Treaty  would  prove 
objectionable,  if  it  should  be  found  that, 
though  advantageous  to  ourselves,-  it  would 
be  equally  io  to  them.  It  was  ridiculous 
to  imagine  that  the  French  would  consent 
to  yield  advantages  without  an  idea  of  re- 
turn :  the  Treaty  would  be  of  benefit  to 
them ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce his  firm  opinion,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  France,  and  pending  the  business,  that 
though  advantageous  to  her,  it  would  be 
more  so  to  us.  The  proof  of  this'  asser- 
tion was  short  and  indubitable.  She 
gained  for  her  wines  and  other  produce  a 
great  and  opulent  market ;  we  did  the 
same,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree.  She 
procured  a  market  of  eight  millions  of 
people,  we  a  market  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lions. France  gained  this  market  for  her 
produce,  which  employed  in  preparation 
but  few  hands,  gave  little  encouragemept 
to  its  navigation,  and  produced  but  little 
to  the  state.  We  gained  this  market  for 
our  manufactures,  which  employed  many  i 
hundreds  of  thousands,   and  which,  in  ^ 
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collecting  the  materials  from  every  comer 
-J]  j  of  the  worldi  advanced  our  maritime 
strength,  and  which,  in  all  its  combina- 
tions, and  in  every  article  and  stage  of  its 
frogress,  contributed  largely  to  the  state, 
ranee  could  not  gain  the  accession  of 
100,000/.  to  her  revenue  by  the  Treaty ; 
but  England  must  necessarily  gain  a  mil- 
lion^ This  could  easily  be  demonstrated. 
^-The  high  price  of  labour  in  England 
arose  chiefly  from  the  excise,  and  threes- 
fifths  of  the  price  of  labour  were  said  to 
come  into  the  Exchequer.  The  produce 
of  France,  on  the  contrary,  was  low  in. 
the  staple,  and  less  productive  to  the  state 
in  the  process.  Even  the  reduced  duties 
were  so  proportion§ibly  high,  that  France 
could  not  send  to  us  500,000/.  of  brandies 
but  we  must  gain  cent,  per  cent,  by  the 
article.  In  this  view,  then,  though  France 
might  gain,  we  must  be,  comparatively,  so 
much  more  benefited,  that  we  ought  not 
to  scruple  to  give  her  the  advantages; 
and  surely  ought  not  to  fear  that  this  very 
disproportionate  gain  could  be  injurious 
to  us  m  case  of  a  future  contest.  It  was 
in  the  nature  and  essence  of  an  agreement 
between  a  manufact;uring  country  and  a 
country  blessed  with  peculiar  productions, 
that  the  advantages  must  terminate  in  fa- 
vour  pf  the  former :  but  it  was  particularly 
disposed  and  fitted  for  both  the  con« 
Dexions.  Thus  France  was,  by  the  pecu* 
liarly  dispensation  of  Providence,  gifted, 
perliaps,  more  than  any  other  country 
upon  earth,  with  what  made  life  desirable, 
/  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  pro- 
I  dactions.  It  had  the  most  fertile  vine* 
I  yards,  and  the  richest  harvests ;  the 
I  i^reatest  luxuries  of  man  were  produced 
^1  m  it  with  little  cost,  and  with  moderate 
I  labour.  Britain  was  not  thus  blest  by  na- 
ture ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  possessed, 
through  the  happy  freedom  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  the  equal  security  of  its  laws, 
an  energy  in  its  enterprise,  and  a  stability 
in  its  exertions,  which  had  gradually  raised 
it  to  a' state  of  commercial  grandeur;  and 
not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Hea- 
ven, it  had  recourse  to  labour  and  art,  by 
which  it  had  acquired  the  ability  of  sup- 
plying its  neiglibour  with  all  the  necessary 
embellishments  of  life  in  exchange  for  her 
natural  luxuries.  Thus  standing  with  re- 
gard to  each  other,  a  friendly  connexion 
seemed  to  be  pointed  out  between  them, 
instead  of  the  state  of  unalterable  enmity, 
which  was  falsely  said  to  be  tboir  true 
political  feeling  towards  one  another. 
In  conclusion,  be  remarked*  that,  with 


El 


respect  to  political  rdation,  this  Treaty  at 
least,  if  it  afforded  us  no  benefits,  brought 
us  no  disadvantages.  It  quieted  no  well- 
founded  jealousy ;  it  slackened  no  neces- 
sary exertion;  it  retarded  no  nrovident 
supply;  but  simply  tended,  while  it  in- 
creased our  ability  for  war,  to  postpone 
the  period  of  its  approach.  But  on  this 
day  he  had  only  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  objects  merelv  commercial ; 
and  he  must  again  say,  that  he  by  no 
means  wished  to  bind  them  by  any  reso- 
lution this  night,  to  any  general  approba- 
tion of  the  measure.  He  should  sit  down 
after  voting  his  first  resolution ;  yet  he 
begged  to  be  understood  that  he  meant  to 
move  the  others  which  he  had  mentkwed. 
Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  moving  his  first 
Resolution :  viz.  '*  That  all  articles  of  the 
rowth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
Duropean  dominions  of  tlie  French  King, 
which  are  not  specified  in  the  sixth  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Com- 
merce between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  Most  Christian  King,  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles the  26th  of  September  1786,  shall 
be  imported  into  this  kingdom  on  payment 
of  duties  as  low  at  any  which  shall  be  pay- 
able on  the  importation  of  the  like  articles 
from  any  other  European  nation." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  immediately  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  sat  down.  He 
began  by  declaring,  that  he  clearly  saw 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
sidered a  great  and  complicated  subject 
on  narrow  and  confined  ground.  When 
he  was  in  office,  he  had  begun  the  only 
system  on  which  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  could  have  been  carried  on, 
without  dis^ce  and  embarrassment  to 
Great  Britain.  To  the  greatest  part  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman with  so  much  eloquence  and  abi- 
lity, he  was  prepared  to  gi? e  a  direct  and 
immediate  negative;  and  he  at  the  same 
time  scrupled  not  to  assert,  that  no  one 
argument  the  risht  hon.  gentleman  had 
urged  in  favour  of  the  Treaty  carried  con- 
viction to  his  mind,  or  altered  bis  opinion 
of  it  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  done  "what  he  ex- 
pected, because  i^  was  what  every  person 
must  have  done,  who  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France 
— he  had  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  assu- 
rances given  by  the  Court  of  Veisaillea,  of 
her  amicable  intentions  towards  Great 
Britain;  and  on  these  assurancet  of  friends 
ship  had  he  retted  bu  coafidence,  that 
^^caoce.waannccre  in  her  prafcttioot,  and 
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that  she  really  wished  well  to  this  country. 
In  that  confidence  he  never  could  join ; 
r  nor  could  he  ever  he  brought  to  believe 
I  that  France  was  sincere  when  she  pro- 
^sed  to  be  the  friend  of  Great  Britain. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  "  sure 
no  man  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
France  must  be  actuated  by  an  unalterable 
enmity  towards  us,  and  that  it  absolutely 
was  impossible  that  the  two  countries 
could  ever  be  brought  taact  towards  each 
other  with  amity  and  friendship."  He 
undoubtedly,  Mr.  Fox  said,  would  not  go 
the  lengtli  of  asserting  that  France  was, 
and  must  remain  the  unalterable  enemy 
ef  Great  Britain,  and  that  there  was  hot 
a  poesibility  for  any  circumstances  to 
occur,  under  which  France  might  not 
secretly  feel  a  wish  to  act  amicably  with 
respect  to  this  kingdom.  It  was  possible; 
but  it  was  scarcely  probable.  That  she 
however  felt  in  that  manner  at  present, 
he  not  only  doubted  but  disbelieved. 
France  was  me  natural  political  enemy  of 
Great  Britain.  What  made  her  so  ? — not 
the  memory  of  Cressy  and  of  Agincourt ; 
the  victories  of  those  fields  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  circumstance.  It  was  the 
overweening  pride  and  boundless  ambi- 
tion of  France ;  her  invariable  and  ardent 
desire  to  hold  the  sway  of  Europe.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  thought  the  friendly 
assurances  of  France  were  infaliibe  proou 
of  her  sincerity,  let  him  but  turn  over  the 
correspondence  to  be  found  in  the  Secre- 

Boif  State's  office  that  related  to  what 
passed  between  the  British  ambas- 
sador and  the  French  ministers  at  the 
time  that  lord  Stormont  had  been  our  am- 
bassador,  and  immediately  before  the 
deliverv  of  the  French  rescript,  previous 
to  their  breaking  with  us,  and  joining 
America  against  this  country,  and  he 
would  there  see  assurances  of  sincere 
regard,  and  professions  of  firm  friendship 
as  warm  as  could  be  made.  How  far 
those  assurances  had  been  verified,  and 
how  far  those  professions  had  been  ful- 
filled, the  House  and  the  country  but  too 
well  knew! 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  one  reason  to  dis- 
trust France  was,  the  amiable  character  of 
the  French  King — a  monarch  celebrated 
for  his  love  of  justice,  for  his  desire  to 
serve  his  country;  and  his  wish  to  aggran- 
dize her  name.  That  monarch  sat  on  the 
throne  when  France  last  went  to  war  with 
us,  and  the  minister  of  that  day  was  M. 
Maurepas ;  a  man  of  known  talents,  but  a 
laan  of  that  time  of  life  not  likely  to  be 


led  away  by  improbable  speculations  on 
visionary  projects  more  flattering  than 
solid.  Assurances  of  friendship,  tl)erefore, 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Versailles 
were  not  to  be  relied  on,  especially  at 
this  moment,  when  France  was  so  power- 
ful, and  had  so  little  reason  to  part  with 
any  thing  really  meant  for  the  good  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  contended  that  France  was. 
the  natural  foe  of  Great  Britain,  and  that] 
she  wished  by  entering  into  a  commercial  I 
treaty  with  us  to  tie  our  hands,  and  pre-  [ 
vent  us  fVom  engaging  in  any  alliances 
with  other  Powers.     He  answered    that 
part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  which  he  had 
said,  that  at  one  time  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  friends,  s(nd  had  carried  on  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  reason  he  said  was,  this  country  had 
at  that  time  another  natural  enemy,  and 
that  was  Spain.     He  elucidated  this,  by 
referring  to  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
stated  mat  from  the  reign  of  Henry  6, 
after    those    wars    were    over,  that  this 
country  had  derived  so  much  glory  from, 
France  and  Great  Britain  did  for  a  long 
time  continue  upon  an  amicable  footing 
with  each  other. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  observed, 
had  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  benefit  that 
individuals  would  reap  from  the  Treaty 
being  carried  into  execution.  Tliat  was, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  one  good  reason  with  him 
for  disliking  it."  Connexions  of  such^ 
great  political  importance  ought  not  to 
rest  on  the  advantage  that  would  accrue 
from  them  to  interested  individuals,  but 
on  the  good  efiect  they  were  likely  to 
produce  to  the  public  and  to  the  state. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2od,  we  had  a^ 
connexion  with  France;  why?— for  the 
good  of  an  individual,  because  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  crowned  head.  Oliver 
Cromwell  it  was  true,  notwithstanding  his 
wisdom  and  the  vigour  of  his  measures, 
was  also  in  connexion  with  France  ;  the 
only  reason  that  could  be  assigned,  was 
probably  for  the  sake  of  the  sa^ty  of  his 
own  persona]  situation,  having  to  dread 
that  France  might  lend  her  aid  to  the 
family  of  the  abdicated  prince,  and  assist 
in  restoring  them  to  their  legal  rights: 
that  consideration  might  operate  and  in- 
duce him  to  prefer  his  own  interest  and 
the  preservation  of  his  power  to  the  glory 
of  the  country,  over  which  he,  in  almost 
every  other  respect,  ruled  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself.  Charles  the  2nd,  froni 
the  moment  he  came  to  the  throne^  began. 
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to  put  dchemcs  in  execution  for  the  ruin 
of  the  religion  of  his  people,  and  almost 
every  thing  that  it  was  his  duty  to  main- 
tain and  uphold. 

In  King  Willram*8  time,  a  more  glorious 
conduct  was  pursued,  and  also  in  the  sub- 
sequent reign,  until  the  people  were  led 
away  with  talse  notions  of  their  interests, 
and  were  not  only  persuaded,  that  the 
victories  and  the  triumphs  of  the  wars 
they  had  carried  on  so  successfully  against 
France,  had  been  purchased  at  too  dear 
a  price  of  blood  and  of  treasure  to  this 
country;  but  that  those  who  had  planned 
those  wars  in  the  cabinet,  and  conducted 
them  in  the  field,  deserved  execration  and 
punishment.  At  that  era  it  was,  that  the 
Tories  got  the-  government  into  their 
hands,  and  under  the  influence  of  idle 
rumours  of  the  Church  being  in  danger, 
and  the  most  incredible  reports,  pre* 
vailed  on  the  Tory  Parliament  to  pass 
censures  on  men,  whose  characters  were 
afterwards  proved  not  to  have  deserved 
the  smallest  imputation  of  blame.  Even 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  himself,  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  with 
so  tnuch  glory  to  the  British  name  and 
character,  and  so  much  signal  honour  to 
himself,  did  not  escape  without  slur,  and 
without  abuse.  At  that  era  it  was,  that 
'  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  thought  of  and 
negociated  ;  a  treaty  that  deservedly  met 
with  the  execration  of  all  ranks  of  people! 
Even  that  Parliament — a  Parliament  that 
had  proved  so  servile,  that  it  had  disgraced 
itself  in  a  variety  oF  instances,  would  not 
^consent  to  swallow  the  infamous  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  but  rejected  it.  They  thereby 
proved,  that  though  they  were  a  Tory, 
they  were  not  a  French  parliament ;  but 
altiiough  they  did  reject  the  8th  and  9th 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  they 
were  so*  adulatory  to  the  then  Tory  Mi- 
nistry, that  if  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  approve  their  works,  they  never- 
theless praised  their  persons,  and  sent  up 
an  Address  to  the  Queen,  flattering  to 
the  Adminbtration^  though  it  condemned 
their  Treaty. 

Mr.  Fox  drew  a  parallel  between  their 
conduct,  and  the  treatment  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  himself  experienced  ever 
since  he  had  been  in  power.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  Irish 
Propositions,  and,  as  it  were,  invited  their 
being  mentioned.  But  would  not  the  fate 
of  those  propositions  sufficiently  prove, 
that  although  the  measure  failed,  yet  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  high  in  favour  with 


his  Sovereign,  and  with  the  people,  lost 
not  an  atom  of  the  confidence  of  either  > 
The  House  mieht  recollect,  that  when 
the  Irish  Propositions  came  ultimately  to 
be  voted  in  that  House,  many  gentlemen 
of  great  character  and  regard  in  the 
country,  expressly  declared,  that  the 
measure  was  too  complex  for  them  to 
comprehend,  but  that  they  were  ready  to 
vote  for  it,  from  the  confidence  they  had 
in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  integrity, 
and  in  his  having  declared  that  it  was  a 
rigl^t  measure. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox 
observed,  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  as« 
serlion,  that  no  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented against  the  Treaty ;  the  same  de- 
gree of  stress  exactly  haa  he  laid  on  the 
same  circumstance,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Irish  propositions,  and  yet  they  all  recol- 
Jected  how  the  boast  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  turned  out.  But  in  the 
present  case,  there  was  a  petition  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  signed  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  names  to 
be  found  among  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Fox  justified  Messrs. 
Walker,  aifd  the  house  of  Mills  and  Hay- 
wood, for  their  conduct ;  and  said,  if  such 
men  declared  they  did  not  rightly  under- 
stand the  Treaty,  it  behoved  that  committee 
to  proceed  cautiously,  and  not  to  lose  all 
sight  of  their  bein^  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly. He  asked,  did  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman himself,  or  any  other  gentleman, 
take  upon  him  to  assert,  that  he  under* 
stood  the  interests  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture better  than  Mr.  Walker,  or  the 
interests  of  the  woollen  manufacture  better 
than  the  house  of  Mills  and  Haywood  ? 
He  replied  to  the  several  observations 
that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
Report  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  defended  every  part  of  that  Report, 
declaring  the  questions  put  in  the  Report 
were  pertinent  and  pointed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  thought 
proper  to  treat  them  with  so  much  levity, 
and  to  declare  that  he  should  be  very 
much  ashamed  if  any  gentleman  thought 
what  he  was  about  to  read,  was  really  a 
part  of  his  speech.  With  respect  to  the 
doubts  entertained  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
fifth  Article;  he  was  very  free  to  say,  that 
those  doubts  appeared  to  him  to  be  lU- 
founded,  and  to  a^ree  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  if  there  were  anjr  laws 
existing,  by  which  aliens  and  foreigners 
were  debarred  firom  exercising  a  retail 
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trade  in  this  country,  they  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  statute  book,  and  ought  to 
be  done  away. 

After  dwelling  for  some  time  upon  this 
matter,  and  justifying  the  report,  and  the 

Juestion  proposed  in  it  for  inquiry,  Mr. 
ox  returned  to  his  first  argument,  that 
'i  France  was  not  to  be  trusted,  abd  that 
|she  insidiously  meant  to  draw  this  cotltitry 
Unto  her  scale  of  the  balance  of  power, 
Iwhich  could  not  but  make  it  preponde- 
irate.  He  observed,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  talked  of  the  facility,  the 
ease,  and  accommodation  manifested  by 
France  all  through  the  negociation ;  a  cir- 
cumstance at  which,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
was  not  surprised,  because  upon  a  perusal 
of  the  Treaty  it  was  evident,  that  France 
bad  her  own  great  end  in  view,  and  not 
the  good  of  Great  Britain.  In  order  to 
explain  this,  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  levity  of  French  manners, 
notwithstanding  the  ^Constitutional  muta- 
bility of  that  people,  yet,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  world,  during  all  their 
changes  of  administration,  they  had  for 
more  than  a  century  kept  to  one  regular  and 
constant  idea,  that  or  overweening  pride 
and  national  aggrandizement.  Anxious 
to  grasp  at  more  than  a  due  influence 
over  the  Powers  of  Europe,  France  had 
endeavoured  by  different  means  to  attain 
her  object.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  14th, 
fixe  had  openly  avowed  her  purpose,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  it ;  but  finding  that 
arrogant  conduct  offensive  to  all  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  that  it  created 
against  her  an  host  of  foes,  she  had  lately 
cbaoffed  her  means,  and  determined  to 
do  that  by  the  more  laudable  mode  of 
commercim  connexion,  that  she  saw  she 
would  not  be  suffered  to  accomplish  by 
force  of  arms.  Hence  her  facility  to 
treat  with  this  country,  because  she  knew 
she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
an  advantage ;  -  an  advantage  wjiich  she 
bad  not  permitted  to  escape  her.  When 
the  faaiily  compact  was  entered  into,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  it  gave  great  ofl[ence  to  the 
European  Powers ;  and  when  we  nego- 
ciatea  the  {)eace  of  Paris  in  176S,  bemg 
at  that  time  the  successful  combatantcr, 
and  granting  relief  from  the  fatigue  and 
expense  of  a  disastrous  war,  to  an  almost 
exhausted  foe,  we  got  France  then,  hum- 
bled as  she  was,  tacitly  to  abjure  the 
hmWy  compact,  as  would  be  seen  by  re- 
femag  to  the  first  article  of  that^Treaty. 
In  our  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  Treaty 
signed  at  Paris  in  1,783»  the  French  ad-. 
[VOL.XXVL] 


hered  to  their  al^uration ;  but  as  we  did 
not  deem  that  sufficiently  satisfactory,  the 
duke  of  Manchester  was  sent  over,  who 
obtained  a  declaration  which  expressly 
answered  the  purpose.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  France  had  been  artful 
enough  to  revive  the  family  compact  in 
the  present  commercial  Treaty,  and  had 
thereby  obtained  a  recognition  of  it  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  Mr.  Fox,  to  prove 
this  position,  read  the  25th  article  of  the 
family  compact,  and  the  different  articles 
from  the  treaties  of  1763  and  of  1783,  and 
was  extremely  pointed  on  the  circum- 
stance, which  he  said  was  an  admirable 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  assurances  of 
France,  and  her  professions  of  friendship 
towards  Great  Britain,  and  accounted  very 
sufficiently  for  the  ease  and  facility  which 
she  had  manifested  in  the  course  of  the 
negociation. 

He  enlarged  upon  the  argument  that 
this  country  ought  not,  by  any  means,  in 
point  of  policy  to  connectherself  too  closely 
with  France.  Her  true  situation  was  that, 
he  said,  of  a  great  maritiipe  power  looked 
up  to  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  as 
that  to  which  the  distressed  should  ny  for 
assistance,  whenever  France  unjustly  at- 
tacked them  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  her  favourite  object.  Two  things  it 
behoved  a  wise  ministry  of  this  country  to 
aim  at»  with  respect  to  France:  the  one 
was>  to  divert  her  attention  from*  her  |na- 
rine,  and  turn  it  to  land  connexions  and 
fortifications;  the  other,  to  procure. an 
alliance  for  Great  Britain  with  some  ma- 
ritime power  that  could  assist  her  when- 
ever France  thought  it  a  fit  moment  to- 
attack  her.  Both  of  these  ends,  if  they 
could  be  answejred,  were  extremely  de- 
sirable ;  but  if  both  could  not,  it  was  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  endeavour  to  gain 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Fox  declared,  he  had 
lately  heard,  and  with  much  true  joy, 
that  the  probability  of  our  once  more 
recovering  our  situation  with  Holland,  was 
not  quite  so  hopeless  as  it  had  been.  He 
was  sincerely  glad  of  it,  for  the  present 
Treaty  did  not  appear  to  him  likely  to 
invite  other  Powers  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  us.  Ho  went  over  the  whole  of 
the  arguments  used  on  Friday  last,  rela- 
tive to  the  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal, 
throwing  new  lights  upon  it,  and  declaring 
that  our  connexion  with  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  had  been  made  a  sacrifice  and 
peace-offering  to  France,  and  had  been 
clearly  given  as  the  price  of  the  Treaty. 
He  said,  that  the  French^  in  the  much- 
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boasted  reserve  Contained  in  the  seventh 
artide  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  had 
completely  outwitted  us.  He  explained 
this,  by  reminding  the  committee,  thpt 
the  reserve,  as  to  Portugd,  was  the  re- 
serve of  a  right  actually  existing  when 
the  Treaty  was  negociated ;  whereab  the 
reserve  on  the  part  of  Fmnce,  viz.  that 
of  an  article  in  the  Fankily  Compact,  was 
not  admitted  by  us  to  have  an  existence. 

After  very  fully  going  over  the  ground 
of  the  policy  of  the  Treaty,  he  touched 
upon  the  commercial  and  the  revenue 
divisions,  contending  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  been  mistaken  in  almost  every 
one  of  his  arguments  respec^ng  both 
thcs^  heads.  Much,  he  said,  would  it 
become  the  House  seriously  to  contem- 

Slate  the  effect  which  this  Treaty  might 
ave  on  the  revennes  of  this  country. 
'  What  were  the  advantages  that  ministry 
<iou]d  possibly  expect  from  it  ?  With  re- 

fard  to  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  he 
id  not  conceive  how  the  arguments  used 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  apply. 
He  had  said,  with  respect  to  the  braU' 
dies,  that  what  were  tormerly  smuggled 
into  this  country  would  now  come  under 
the  legal  duty,  and  thus  would  the  re* 
venue  receive  all  the  advantages  of  which 
k  was  formerly  defrauded.  But  how  did 
this  fact  really  stand?  The  duties  on 
brandies  made  their  importation  to  the 
merchant  7s.  6d.  per  eallon.  This  was 
400  per  cent.  Would  Uie  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman therefore  pretend  to  say,  that  when 
the  duties  on  brandies  were  400  per  cent, 
on  the  first  cost,  that  they  would  not  be 
now  smuggled  in  as  great  a  proportion 
as  thevi  were  formerly  ?  They  certainly 
would  ^for  where  there  was  such  a  temp- 
tation, there  would  smuggling  always 
existJ  But,  to  prevent  this  smuggling  of 
brandy,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  de- 
clared that  he  had  a  plan  to  propose  to 
effectuate  it  entirely.  What  was  this 
plan  ?  Did  he  mean  to  reduce  the  duties 
to  100  per  cent  ?  Would  he  lower  the 
duties  to  Ss.  4d,  per  gallon  ?  And  if  he 
did,  what  assurance  could  he  give  that 
they  would  not  then  smuggle  brandies 
into  this  country  >  But  if  he  reduced  the 
duties  on  brandies,  the  duties  on  rum 
must  be  reduced  in  proportion,  otherwise 
the  consumption  of  our  colonial  produce 
the  West  Indies  would  be  materially 
diminished*  He  was  therefore  assured 
that  he  could  not,  with  any  consistency  of 
policy  or  expediency,  lower  the  duties 
bitoeadi  their  present  standard.    If  he  did, 


he  would  risk  the  diminution  of  the  re« 
venue  in  one  instance,  and  the  diminutioa 
of  our  West  India  produce  in  the  ethen 
Therefore  he  could  not  cqnceiv6  in  what 
particular  smuggling  would  be  diminished 
with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  bran^ 
dies,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  present 

*  Treaty. 

A%  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  Treaty, 
the  first  object  that  claimed  his  attention 
was  the  woollen  manufactory*  It  had 
been  argued,  that  we  had  opened  to  our-* 
selves  a  market,  containing  twenty-four 
millions  of  people,  while  France  had  only 
obtained  a  market  from  us  of  eight  mil- 
lions. But  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  a  market,  he  did  not  estimate 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  on  such  a 
scale  of  computation.  The  advantagea 
were  to  be  estimated  firom  the  consump* 
tion  of  the  national  produce*  The  rai^ 
materia],  if  grown  in  tne  country  and  then 
manufactured,  was  certainly  the  estimate 
of  the  profit  of  one  nation  with  another  in 
a  commercial  intercourse.  Now,  how 
stood  the  situation  of  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  our  woollen  manufkctures  ?  As  fiir 
as  the  woollen  articles  we  might  export  to 
France,  by  virtue  of  this  Treaty,  were 
composed  of  £nglish  wod,  we  should 
clearly  have  benefit*  But  as  we  used  at 
least  850,000^.  worth  of  Spanish  wool  tn  our 
manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  we  dearly 
lost  this  advantage  of  the  raw  material* 
And  this  was  not  all ;  for  thb  350,000/!* 
when  manufactured  into  cloth,  was  esd- 
mated,  by  those  most  conversant  in  the 
trade,  to  amount  to  no  jess  a  sum  than 
700,000/.,  which  would  be  clearly  so  much 
to  our  disadvantage.  And  what  yet 
more  increased  our  loss  was,  that  Spain 
might  give  France  an  opportunity  of  im- 
porting their  wool  under  the  sanction  of 

'the  Treaty,  which  restored  to  both  France 
and  Spain  the  privileges  of  the  Family 
Compact.  By  this  France  would  be  able 
to  manuikcture  this  article,  and  aftenrardi 
serve  us  with  the  commodity  which  we 
before  made  ourselves.  And  as  it  was  a 
species  of  doth  which  our  wod  would  not 
make,  we  should  be  obliged  to  jporchase  it 
from  France,  under  the  disadvantage  ef 
their  having  the  labour,  and  we  the  loss  d 
the  artificers,  and  thejr  the  emolument, 
and  we  the  loss  of  the  manufacture*. 

Thus,  having  shown  in  what  manner  the 
advanti^es  of  reciprocity  were  to  be  e8ti« 
mated  m  this  Treaty,  he  proceeded  to 
several  oHier  articles*  Among  these  waa 
the  importation  of  brandies  into  this  coua**- 
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try.  He  bad  befbre  jnanifested,  that  in  no 
possible  manner  could  this  Treaty  diminish , 
the  smuggling  of  this,  article  into  the  coun- 
try. And  now  he  meant  to  evince,  that 
die  revenue  could  not  possibly  be  benefitted 
under  the  idea  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
brandy  being  imported  into  the  country : 
600,000  gallons  were  the  estimate  of  the 
brandies  imported  here.  But  of  this 
qoaotityy  only  160,000  gallons  was  the 
quaiuity  imported  annually  from  France.' 
It  was,  therefore,  evident  that  the  rest 
must  be  chiefly  imported  from  Spain,  or 
some  other  countries  on  that  part  of  the 
Continent.  Consequently,  lowering  the 
duties  of  what  were  imported  from  France 
eoiild  not  increase  the  revenue;  for,  as 
what  was  imported  from  thence  was  evi- 
dently so  disproportionate  to  what  we  im- 
ported from  Spam  and  other  countries,  no 
JDcrease  of  consumption  ip  French  bran- 
dies could  possibly  be  expected.  Unless 
jthe  constitutions  of  the  people  could  be 
lakered,  he  believed  a  greater  quantity 
Icould  not  be  consumed  than  what,  was  at 
jpresent.  He,  therefore,  could  not  con- 
ceive any  advantages  of  revenue,  or  indeed 
commerce,  to  be  derived  from  lowering 
the  duti^  on  this  article.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cotton  manufactory:  this, 
he  said,  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
working  of  a  raw  matenaJ,  of  which  no 
less  a  quantity  than  seventeen  millions  of 
pounds  of  cott6n-wool  was  used.  But  of 
this  quantity  half  was  imported  from 
France,  Portugal,  and  the  Brazils.  Was 
not  this  an  alarming  circtimstance  to  a 
manufactory  of  such  consequence  as  the 
cotton,  fustian,  and  velvet,  was  to  this 
country  ?  By  this  Treaty,  France  herself 
might  withhold  two  millions  of  the  quan- 
tity we  used,  and  keep  it  for  her  own  rising 
manufactures.  And  if  we  were  deprived 
of  this  raw  material,  one  of  our  greatest 
manufactures  would  be  destroyed,  or  at 
least  transplanted  to  France.  What  was 
there  in  the  Treaty  to  compensate  for 
such  an  essential  loss  to  the  commerce  of 
Ihe  kingdom  ?  He  knew  of  none.  Much 
bad  been  said  with  regard  to  its  recipro- 
city ;  buH^ith  all  his  examination  of  it,  he 
could  not  find  one  article  in  which  any 
trace  of  that  reciprocity  existed.  Proceed- 
ing thus  through  several  articles  of  our 
commerce,  he  adverted  to  our  situation 
with  Portugal  with  respect  to  th^  present 
Treaty.  As  to  the  idea  of  our  renewing 
or  preserving  the  Methuen  Treaty,  he  had 
not  the  least  expectation.  We  had  not 
pceserved  ^  ourselves  the  only  chance 


which  could  give  us  any  pretence  to  ask  it 
with  confidence.  Portugal  knew  that  we 
had  formed  a  Treaty  which  precluded  us 
from  every  possibility  of  mating  any  ad- 
vantage  of  any  proposal  we  might  offer^ 
and  she  might  think  proper  to  reject.  She 
would,  therefore,  not  be  inclined  to  give 
us  a  benefit  for  a  bonus  we  had  it  not  in 
our  power  to  bestow;  for  notwithstanding 
we  had  a  reserve  to  reduce  her  wines  one 
third  below  those  of  France;  yet  as  we  had 
no  means  of  giving,  or  lather  selling,  this 
advantage  to  any  other,  should  she  refuse 
it,  she  could  have  no  reason  to  accept  a 
proposition  tending  so  much  to  her  dis* 
advantage.  What  gave  a  pretence  for  a 
treaty  was,  to  have  it  in  your  power  16 
oflfer  to  one,  what,  if  rejected,  yoA  might, 
with  advantage,  offer  to  another,  but  this 
you  could  not  expect  in  the  present  in- 
stance of  Portugal  wines,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  perceive  on  what  species  of  confi- 
dence we  could  expert  the  Methuen 
Treaty  to  be  continued.  What  was  to  Com- 
pensate for  the  advantage  which  we  lost  ? 
150,000/.  worth  of  salt  fish  we  annually 
sent  to  that  country.  Where  could  we 
find  a  market  for  this  invaluable  article  of 
our  commerce  ?*  If  any  where,  we  should 
expect  to  have  it  in  France.  For  as  we 
lost  a  benefit  in  consequence  of  giving 
them  an  advantage,  we  certainly  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  compensation. 
But  could  we  expect  this  ?  No  I  They  had 
a  fishery  of  their  own.  They,  therefore, 
would  not  take  ours.  Wliere  then  would 
the  right  hod.  gentleman  find  the  reci- 
procity in  this  particular  ^  None  could  be 
found.  It  was  consequently  evident,  that 
here  a  most  material  sacrince  was  ofi^red 
to  the  pretences  of  France.  We  lost  not 
only  this  sal^  of  our  produce,  as  it  might 
be  called,  but  we  lost  this  oppbrtunity  of 
reaping  those  advantages  from  ourfisheries, 
which  rendered  them  the  nurseries  of  our 
seam^. 

The  right  hon.  gentlemm  had  made 
some  extraordinary  observations  concem*' 
ing  the  importation  of  win€»  into  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty, 
He  did  not  conceive  that  any  particular 
advantage  could  ever  be  derived  from  this 
concession—if  it  might  be  so  called. 
Wines  were  certainly  a  luxury,  and  a  most 
agreeable  species  of  luxury,  with  which 
we  could  not  dispense.  But  surely,  theii^ 
importation  on  one  third  less  duty  than 
before,  would  not  prove  the  least  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  from  any  pretended 
equivalent  that  might  be  offer^  us. 
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With  respect  to  the ;  equivalent  which 
we  were  to  have  for  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  French  wines  so  as  to  admit 
them  more  freely  into  our  ports,  what 
article  had  we  the  privilege  of  exporting 
into  France  ?  He  knew  of  none.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  therefore,  an  advantage 
given  to  France  without^  the  least  sign  of 
an  equivalent.  We  were  admitting  French 
wjnes  into  our  ports  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  Portugal,  reducing  our  duties  on 
both,  and  forfeiting  all  those  advantages 
which  we  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Melhuen 
Treaty.  Such  was  the  policy  and  principle 
of  the  lediding  feature  of  this  Treaty. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  .  had  used 
arguments  not  legs  extraordinary  in  favour 
of  establishing  peace  between  this  country 
and  France.  He  had  asked  in  his  zeal 
and  sanguine  wishes  for  the  event,  were 
not  the  two  countries  nearly  situated,  were 
ihey  not  nearly  connected  in  their  mutual 
intercourse  ?  were  they  not  pursuing  the 
same  means  of  increasing  their  prosperity  ? 
and  was  not  this  the  only  means  of  uniting 
a  people  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  amity,  and 
prosperity?  Such  arguments  might  be 
used  with  regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Portugal  might  say,  AmU  not  nearly  ad- 
joining to  Spain  ?  Do  we  not  speak  almost 
the  same  language  ?  Are  we  not  of  the 
pqae  religion?  Are  we  not  similar  in 
in  manners?  And  should  I  not  rather 
seek  alliance  and  protection  from  a  neigh- 
bour so  near  me,  and  so  competent  to 
afibrd  protection,  from  insulting  and  in- 
vadinjg  neighbours  ?  Tliese .questions  were 
jcertainly  as  applicable  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, as  they  were  to  France  and  England. 
And  ^et  the  answer  which  would  naturally 
be.  given  to  Portugal  as  well  as  to  Great 
Britain,  was,  that  vicinity  of  situation, 
instead  of  being  the  means  to  connect, 
WAS  what  should  excite  our  fear  and  jea- 
lousy. Portugal  being  so  near  to  such  a 
superior  power  as  Spain,  was  certainly  in 
danger  from  her  ambition.  It  was,  there- 
fore, that  she  rather  sought  foreign  con- 
nexions and  alliapces,  than  union  with  a 
country  to  which  she  might  be  sacrificed, 
had  she  not  such  a  friend  as  Great  Britain 
^0  call  to  her  assistance*  This  was  the 
reason  why  Portugal  could  not  enter  into 
any  treaty, with  Spain  with  safety,  any 
more  than  Great  Britain  could  possibly 
enter  into  a  commerci^  treaty  with  France. 
Both  transactions  were  equally  dangerous 
to^us  and  Portugal ;  for  our  relative  situa- 
tions were  such,  as  to  render  this  policy 
extremely  hazardous,  not    only  to    the 


prosperity,  but  to  the  existence  of  each 
country  as  a  nation.  As  to  the  stipulation 
of  reducing  Portugal  wines  one  third  below 
the  French  wines,  while  the  llth  article 
of  the  Treaty  subsisted,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  this  could  have  the  least  effect 
in  preserving  the  Methuen  Treaty  un- 
broxen.  For  by  the  eleventh  article  tt 
was  acreed,  that  bSH  the  commodities  im- 
ported from  either  nation  into  the  other 
should  be  on  terms  of  the  most  favoured 
nations,  Portugal  excepted.  Thus,  if  we 
reduced  the  Spanish  wines,  we  should  be 
obliged  also,  by  the  French  TreMy,  to 
reduce  to  the  same  d^ree  the  French 
wines,  unless  they  were  already  as  low  as 
the  duties  on  Portugal  wines.  Thus  should 
we  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  duties  onboth 
the  French  and  Portugal  wines,  to  the 
great  diminution  of  our  revenue,  without 
the  least  probability  of  an  equivalent. 
Mr.  Fox  maintained,  that  -the  Treaty  was 
a  tempting  bait  which  none  but  gudgeons 
the  most  simple  would  have  bitten  at; 
and  concluded  a  most  able  speech  with 
moving,  **  That  the  chairman  do  leave 
the  chair,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again." 

Mr.  fV.  W.  Grenvilie  apologized  for  his 
troubling  the  House,  conscious  as  he  was 
that  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  eloquence 
and  ability  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
nor  was  he  able  to  cope  with  him  at  all  in 
point  of  ministerial  knowledge;  but  he 
nevertheless  thought  it  his  duty  to  rise 
and  sav  a  few  words.  He  denied  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  he  rested 
principally  upon  verbal  assurances  of  sin- 
cerity and  professions  of  friendship  for  the 
good  intenqons  of  France.  He  had  added 
various  other  reasons  to  induce  him  to 
believe  the  Court  of  Versailles  sincere ;  but 
surely,  if  France  was  so  powerful  as  she 
had  been  stated  to  be,  it  was  an  unanswer- 
ablexreason  why  this  country  should  unite 
herself  to  France  by  a  commercial  con- 
nexion. He  could  not  agree  that  this  coun- 
try ought  to  stand  forth  ready  on  all  ocr 
casions  to  assist  others  in  attacking  France, 
but  thought  that  every  measure  which 
could  be  adopted  that  was  likelyito  ensura 
the  duration  of  peace  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  her.  He  suggested,  that,  however 
respectable  the  manufacturers  might  be, 
that  House  was  surely  much  more  qual^ 
fied  to  legislate  than  they  were.  He  suted 
that  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty,  which 
the  manufacturers  entertained;  doubts 
about,  was  copied  from  the  Treaty- of 
Utrecht,  and  was  already  in  force.    Spieak* 
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4ng  of  oor  political  interests  be  said,  that 
-he  did  not  believe  the  description  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  bad  given  of  the  influence 
France  had  over  the  other  Powers,  so  as 
to  make  them  adverse  to  entering  into  ap 
aUiance  with  us,  was  founded  ;  but,  tnrthe 
contrary,  he  hoped  and  believed,  that  they 
felt  very  differently  towards  us.  Yet  the 
best  alliance  in  his  mind  was,  an  alliance 
with  our  merchants  and  our  manufacturers. 
Encourage  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  of 
industry^  and  that  would  necessarily  in- 
crease the  means,  and  furnish  the  resources 
to  enable  us  to  support  a  war,  should  a 
war  betome  unfortunately  necessary. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  explain.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had  said, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rested  his  belief  of  the  sincerity  of  France 
on  ^mething  better  than  mere  assurances 
and  professions  of  friendship.  Would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  b^  so  good  as  to  say, 
from  what  symptom  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  led  to  imagine  France  sin- 
cere ?  Was  it  from  her  kind  interference 
in  our  favour  with  the  Court  of  Portugal  ? 
Was  it  from  her  well-timed  assistance  at 
the  Court  of  Russia,  or  of  Spain,  or  any 
where  else  that  we  were  negociating? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not,  it  ap- 
peared, so  ready  to  court  foreign  alliances, 
as  alliances  at  home ;  he  was  for  relying 
on  internal  and  domestic,  rather  than 
ieeking  for  external  support  and  assistance. 
External  means  should  always  be  looked 
after,  because,  if  we  had  not  a  friend,  we 
might  have  an  enemy,  in  any  other  Power ; 
and  though  a  small  Power  could  not  do  a 
great  deal  against  us  singly,  there  were 
circumstances  under  which  the  having  a 
friend  was  of  material  consequence,  be 
the  power  of  that  friend  narrow  and  cir- 
cumscribed, or  great  and  extensive. 

Mr.  Francis  rose  and  said  : — Sir,  I  shall 
not  begin,  like  the  right  t^on.  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Grenville)  with  making  an  apology 
tor  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  audience  at 
so  late  an  hour ;  because  I  cannot  admit 
that  any  endeavour  to  perform  what  I 
think  a  serious  and  important  duty,  does, 
-in  any  circmnstances,  or  at  any  hour, 
require  an  apology ;  but  for  my  manner 
of  performing  such  duty,  I  do  most  ear- 
nestly and  unaffectedly  solicit  the  indul- 
gence of  the  coibmittee.  I  came  to  the 
consideration  of  the  present  great  and 
important  question  with  a  mind  already 
-occopied  and  agitated  by  another  business 
'in  which  I  was  actually  engaged,  and  to 
whkb  1  had  b^en  forced  to  dedicate  a 


considerable  portion  of  my  life.  Indepen- 
dently of  that  avocation,  I  am  sensible  of 
my  own  inability  to  deliver  my  thoughts 
with  the  force  and  perspicuity  which  many 
others,  long  trained  and  exercised  in  this 
House,  derive  not  only  from  their  superior 
ability,  but  from  theiacility  which  custom 
gives  them,  of  turning  their  ability  to  use 
and  practice.  I  shall  consider  the  subject 
at  large,  under  the  four  general  heads,  iKito 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  divided  it:  namely,  the  commercial, 
the  revenue,  the  naval,  and  the  political 
view  of  it.  Although  it  be  a  commer*  . 
cial  treaty,  the  commercial  view  of  it, 
while  it  suggests  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties and  objections,  is,  in  ray  opinion, 
the  least  important  part  of  it.  What  I 
see  upon  the  face  or  the  Treaty  is  dan^ 
gerous  and  destructive  to  its  own  professed 
object;  but  the  real  plan  and  purpose, 
which,  as  I  think,  lurks  behind  the  com* 
mercial  system,  which,  though  not  directly 
brought  into  view,  is  to  be  introduced  and  ' 
promoted  by  it,  becomes  the  thing  which 
strikes  me  with  suspicion,  with  jealousy, 
and  with  terror.  Upon  thb  I  sliall  explain 
myself  more  at  large  in  its  proper  places 
dismissing  first  that  part  of  the  subject, 
which  is  of  least  comparative  importance. 
The  general  argument  in  favour  of  an  open 
trade  with  France,  which  I  find  the  most 
relied  on,  is  founded  on  a  general  presump- 
tion, taken  for  granted,  that  our  manufac- 
turers possess  a  skill  in  the  execution  and 
finishing  whatever  they  undertake,  which 
the  French  never  have  reached  nor  can 
attain  to,  and  which  gives  us  not  only 
an  unquestionable,  but  an  unalienable 
superiority  over  them ;  as  if  there  were 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  French, 
some  difficulty  inherent  in  their  climate 
or  constitution,  which  makes  them  in- 
capable of  arriving  at  the  perfection  of 
our  manufactures  in  general.  In  some 
articles  I  allow  it  to  be  true,  that  they  are 
greatly  our  inferiors  at  present ;  /but  no 
reason  occurs  to  me,  why  such  inferiority 
must  of  necessity  continue,/if  even  tJie 
present  treaty  did  not,  as  it  does,  tend  to 
tumish  themwith  means  and  opportunities  ' 
of  improvement,  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess before.  The  examples  chiefly  in- 
sisted on  by  two  right  hon.  gentlemen 
(Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Grenville)  were  the 
English  woollen  and  cotton  manu&ctures, 
in  which,  as  they  affirmed,  we  actually 
were  and  must  continue  unrivalled.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  (Mr.  Grenville)  had. 
ventured  to  assert,  in  express  terms,  tb^t 
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the  great  market  of  France  being  thrown 
op^n  to  us  by  this  treaty,  would  take  off 
more  of  our  woolleos  than  we  now  send 
to  Portugal.  These  instances  appear  to 
me  most  unfoitunately  chosen  ;  for  France 
IS  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  wool,  and 
€«n  inip4Mrt  it  on  terms  infinitely  easier 
than  we  can.  She  might  even,  by  her  in- 
fluence, exclude  us  from  any  share  in  it, 
whenever  she  thought  fit  In  fact,  the 
French  have  improved  their  manufacture 
of  cloth  to  such  perfection,  that  they  have 
beaten  our  Turicey  Company  out  of  the 
market,  which  we  formerly  had  in  the 
Levant  for  that  article;  and  have  engrossed 
it  to  themselves.  The  proposition,  there- 
fore, which  affirmed  that  we  should  find  a 
market  in  France  itself,  greater  than  that 
|Of  Portugal  and  all  her  colonies,  for  an 
ktrticle  which  France  was  able  to  export 
to  a  foreign  market,  and  in  which  she 
conquered  us  in  that  market,  seems  not 
only  unsupported  by  proof,  but  absolutely 
absurd.  With  respect  to  our  supposed 
Vmalienable  superiority  in  various  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  1  must  request  the 
committee  to^T^Ofisider  on  what  rational 
principle  that  idea  proceeded,  or  what 
clear  convincing  argument  there  was  for 
oresuming  that  the  French  weavers,  whose 
^wonderful  skill  and  success  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silks  and  velvets  are  undisputed, 
should  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  same 
perfection  in  cottons.  Let  me  recall  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  committee,  how 
Btrongly  a  similar  idea  has  been  combated 
by  some  gentlemen  deputed  from  Man- 
chester, at  the  bar  of  this  House,  and 
particularly  that  they  have  produced  at 
the  bar  a  piece  of  French  cotton  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  ecjual,  as  they  said,  if 
not  superior  to  any  thmg  of  the  same  sort 
that  had  been  produced  in  England. 

In  considering  the  commercial  effisct 
of  this  treaty  upon  our  connexion  with 
Portugal,  I  have  an  unquestionable  right 
|o  argue  upon  a  presumption  admitted; 
namely,  that  the  Methuen  Treaty  might 
possibly  be  dissolved^  and  our  commercial 
mtercourse  with  Portugal  annihilated  by 
it,  since  a  right hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
has  indirectly  allowed,  or  certainly  not 
expressly  denied,  that  such  might  be  the 
possible  event.  On  the  supposition  of 
such  event,  had  the  minister  of  this 
country  carefully  aild  deliberately  con- 
fidered?  If  the  Methuen  TreaUr  (no 
matter  by  whose  £ault)  should  in  met  be 
.dissolved,  might  it  not  happen  that  Por- 
iogal  might  instantly  prohibit  the  impor- 


(ationof  all  English  manufactures  ?  And 
if  she  ^id  so,  was  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man prepared  with  another  market,  not 
only  to  take  off  the  goods  actually  pro- 
vided for  that  of  Portugal  to  the  anpouitf 
of  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  supply  from  us  to  the  same 
amount  in  future  ?  in  my  opinion  Portugal 
might  take  that  resolution  safely,  as  a 
commercial  measure,  at  least  without  f(9ar 
of  retaliation.  If,  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman trul^  observed,  our  luxury  bad 
converted  wme  into  a  necessary,  tlutt  ob- 
servation was  particularly  true  of  Portugal 
wines,  which  this  country  neither  would 
nor  could  relinquish.  The  wines  of  Por- 
tugal, therefore,  would  continue  to  be  im- 
ported ;  and  if  we  did  not  pay  for  them 
with  manufactures,  we  should  pa^  for 
them  with  money.  As  to  cotton,  it  was 
a  raw  material  necessary  to  the  support 
of  our  own  industry ;  and  therefore  I  pre- 
sume, that  let  tlie  provocation  on  the  part 
of  Portugal  be  ever  so  great,  no  map 
would  think  it,  prudent  to  retaliate  by 
prohibiting  the  itnportaton  of  that  com- 
modity. 

With  respect  to  smuggling,  while  the 
Treaty  professes  to  aim  at  the  putting  an 
end  to  all  manner  of  illicit  trade  between 
France  and  England,  it  in  reality  eiects 
the  reverse  of  what  it  professes.  Many 
provisions  in  it  seem  expressly  calculate 
to  give  facility  and  sanction  to  a  universal 
system  of  smuggling.  It  annihilates  the 
Hovering  Act,  hitherto  understood  to  be 
the  principal  defence  of  the  revenue  and 
security  to  fieiir  trade.  French)  vessels  of 
any  size  or  construction^  and  which,  as 
the  law  yet  stands,  were'to  be  deemed  and 
taken  ipso  facto  for  smugglers,  if  seized 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast,  may 
now  approach  and  sail  along  our  coast  at 
any  distance  the^  think  proper,  whether 
forced  by  storm  mto  the  havens  or  port% 
or  making  land  there  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. They  are  not  only  not  liable  to  be 
seized,  but  shall  not  be  obliged  to  unlade 
their  goods,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  tq 
pay  any  duty.  Again,  as  the  law  stands 
at  pr'esent,  on  a  discoverv  of  any  co^ra- 
band  goods,  the  ship  and  cargo  are  for- 
feited ;  whereas,  by  this  treaty,  nothing 
but.  the  specific  article  prohibited  is  to  be 
liable  to  confiscation.  The  ship  itselfi 
and  the  other  goods  therein,  are  to  be  ac- 
counted firee.  Our  laws,  as  they  stand, 
suppose  a  crime  and  denounce  a  panisb- 
ment ;  whereas  the  mere  forfeiture  of  the 
thing  profaibitedt  (setting  aside  tbedifr 
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colty  of  making  any.  discovery  at  all)  is 
no  punishment,  and  therefore  cannot  deter. 
It  only  reduces  the  smuggler  to  a  small 
possible    risk    against  a  great  probable 
profit.     On  the  whole  of  the  commercial 
question,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  conclude 
with  one  general  observation,  supported 
by  a  strong  fact,  which  I  hope  the  com- 
^ttee  will  carry  along  with  them.     As 
to  the  mere  exportation  and  sale  of  our 
manufactures,  considered  by  itself,  and 
abstractedly  from  the  protection  certainly 
idue  to  the  fair  trader,  and  the  necessary 
jcare  of  the  revenue,'  it  is  nearly  the  same 
nfaing  to  any  countfy  whether  the  expor- 
[tation  be  performed  by  lawful  or  unlawful 
laeana.      Supposing  the    present  treaty 
rix>u]d  really  give  a  great  increase  to  the 
I  open  exportation  of  our  manufactures, 
land  should  really  demolish  smuggling,  the 
i  amount  of  the  goods  now  smugged  ought 
to  be  set  against  that  whole  exportation, 
land  our  real  gain' would  consist  in  the 
[diffin^nce  between  them,  and  ought  not 
to  be  rated  at  a  higher  value  than  what 
[that  di&rence  amounted  to.    It  was  also 
unquestionably  fair  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  expected  increase  of  our  open 
exportation  to.  France,  to  set  against  it 
all  diminution   of  importation  to   other 
countriet,  of  which  this  treaty  had  been 
or  might  probably  be  the  occasion ;   and 
I  mucn  fear  that,  when  all  these  deduc- 
tions ahall   have  been  made,   the   final 
balance  or  real  increase  of  exportation 
would    prove   very   inconsiderable,    and 
no  way  capable  of  justifying  so  hazardous 
a  change  of  system  as  we  present.     The 
direct    contraband    trade  to    France    is 
an  object  of  some  magnitude ;  the  indi- 
rect contraband  trade  to  France,  through 
the  channel   of  Flanders,  is  an  object 
of  still  greater  importance;    the  former 
was   to  be  suppressed    by  the  Treaty; 
the  latter  was  already  suppressed  by  a 
variety  of  edicts  of  the  Emperor  passed 
within  these  three    months,  whicn  laid 
duties,  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  upon^ 
almost  every  material  article  of  English 
commerce,  which,  until  within  the  last 
three  months>  had  been  freely  admitted 
i^  Flanders  on  very  light  duties.    We 
Ime  therefore  lost  Flanders,  not  only  as 
A  great  market  in  itself,  but  as  a  most 
fafourable  channel  of  communication  and 
sapply  to  the  internal  provinces  of  France, 
as  well  as  to  some- parts  of  Germany.  ~  It 
was  well  known  that  the  Emperor  had 
taken  these  steps,  so  hostile  and  so  in- 
i<>rioQsto  Greet  Britain,  in  consequence 


of  the  avowed  predilection  of  our  Courl 
to  the  interests  of  France,  in  preference  to 
his,  even  in  commercial  matters,  and  as  a 
just  expression  of  his  sense  and  appre- 
hension of  that  secret  union  which  he 
saw  was  forming  between  the  Courts  of 
St.  James  and  Versailles,  beginning  with 
exclusion  and  apparently  tending  to  hos* 
tiliihr  against  him. 

The  subject  of  contraband  trade  natu- 
rally leads  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  system 
of  drawbacks,  as  it  stands  at  present  in 
this  country.^  The  spirit  of  smuggling  is 
greatly  encouraged  and  inflamed  oy  tha 
drawbacks  allowed,  particularly  on  artidca 
of  re-exportation,  and  the  whole  system 
ought  to  be  carefully  revised.  It  fre« 
qnently  happens,  that  a  pretended  mer- 
chant, who  is  a  real  smuggler,  will  buy  a 
bale  of  goods  at  the  India-house,  for  ex«* 
ample,  value  KKV.,  will  instantly  agree  to 
sell  it  to  a  retail  dealer  or  shopkeeper  at95/.» 
and  actually  deliver  it  at  that  price,  with 
a  profit  of  5,  6,  or  ?/•  How  I  He  entera 
the  goods  for  re-exportation,  receives  the 
drawback,  amounting  to  perhaps  8,  10,  or 
12  per  cent.,  relands  the  goods  either  in 
the  river  or  some  convenient  place  upon 
the  coast,  conveys  them  to  tne  shop  in 
London,  and  pockets  the  difference.  If 
this  fraud  is  frequently  practised  now,  at 
I  know  it  to  be,  how  much  more  easily, 
and  how  much  more  generally,  will  it  be 
practised,  when  the  present  Treaty  shall 
have  laid  open  the  approaches  of  our 
coast,  and  taken  away  all  the  existing  re*' 
straints  upon  the  French  smugglers  and 
other  coasting  crafl  established  by  the 
Hovering  Act  ?  i 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  f 
revenue  by  the  suppression  of  smuggling, 
I  fully  admit  the  utility  of  the  object,  and 
hope  that  the  professed  intention  to  pursue 
it  is  sincere.  But  even  here  I  see  cause 
for  suspicion  and  distrust :  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  stated,  truly 
and  properly,  in  mj  opinion,  the  advan« 
tage  that  would  anse  to  the  revenue,  by 
taking  off  the  prohibition,  and  levying 
duty  upon  French  cambricks.  .  1  agrt 
with  him  on  this  point,  that  as  Frencl 
cambricks  are  universally  worn  here,  th< 
open  admission  of  them  would  be  a  cleai 
gain  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,, 
with  little  t)r  XiO  increase  of  the  quantity 
imported;  yet  these  advantages  are  ob« 
tainable  by  acts  of  our  own,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  treaty  with  France.  Bur 
why  is  the  operation  of  sojust  a  principle 
coi^ned  to  cambricks  ?  'For  what  roasoa 
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is  the  prohibition  of  French  laces  conti- 
nued >  Why  are  they  not  admitted  openly 
under  a  duty,  when  every  body  knows 
that  such  articles  are  very  easily  imported, 
and  very  generally  worn.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  for  this  inconsistent  conduct,  a 
reason  has  been  suggested  to  me  which 
does  no  credit  to  Administration.  Buck- 
ingham is  a  favourite  and  protected  county, 
ei  which  one  of  the  principle  manufactures 
is  lace.  At  first  sight,  it  might  appear 
that  the  prohibition,  unwisely,  because  in- 
effectually, continued  against  French  lace, 
was  meant  to  favour  the  English  manu- 
facture, by  securing  it  against  that  com- 
petition. Directly  the  reverse  is  the  case ; 
the  public  prohibition  has  been  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  manufac- 
turers of  Buckinghamshire,  by  the  con- 
traband importation  of  French  laces ;  and 
I  am  well  informed,  that  above  two- thirds 
of  the  laces  sold  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  county  are  in  reality  French,  smug- 
gled by  the  English  manufacturers,  rolled 
upon  English  cards,  and  sold  by  them  as 
the  produce  of  their  own  labour. 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  in  general, 
I  beg  leave  to  urge  one  grand  and  im- 
portant consideration,  embracing  the  whole 
subject ;  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  given  an  assurance  to  his 
country,  and  implicitly  pledged  his  per- 
sonal honour  for  the  truth  of  it,  that  such 
was  the  flourishing  state  of  our  revenue, 
that,  afler  providing  liberally  for  all  pos- 
sible demands  and  services,  after  provid- 
ing for  the  enormous  interest  of  an  enorm- 
ous debt,  there  was  an  unquestionable 
surplus,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  a  year, 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt.  Parliament  has  taken  his  word  for 
the  fact ;  and,  presuming  it  to  be  true, 
authorized  him  to  apply  that  supposed 
surplus,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  has  been  accordingly  done.  Now, 
admitting  that  the  right  hon.  ffentleman 
has  not  deceived  himself  or  the  nation, 
from  what  cause  could  such  a  state  of 
facts,  so  full  of  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment to  this  country,  be  understood  to 
arise  ?  Would  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself,  would  any  man,  who  knew  what 
were  the  true  sources  of  wealth  or  pro- 
sperity in  any  nation,  ascribe  it  to  any 
other  cause,  but  to  that  long  established, 
wise,  and  successful  system  of  commerce, 
which  the  present  Treaty  with  France 
professes  to  alter  materially,  if  not  totally 
I  to  subvert  I  You  acknowledge  and  insist 
oa  the  benefits  and  profits  of  a  commercial 


system,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  are 
going  to  abandon  it.  So  bold  and  hardy 
'  a  move  has  never  yet  been  made  by  any 
minister;  should  it  fail,  let  him  look  to 
the  consequence.  Upon  his  own  showing, 
he  finds  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  his 
country  in  a  flourishing  state ;  the  effect, 
as  he  states  it,  proves  the  cause ;  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  actual  system  is,  de/acto^  de- 
monstrated by  its  success.  He  who  vo- 
luntarily abandons,  or,  without  some  self- 
evident  necessity,  undertakes  to  change 
that  system,  ought  to  be,  and  certainly 
would  be,  made  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences  of  the  change. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  not  said 
a  single  word  on  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  naturally  arising  out  of  the  mea- 
sure which  he  now  recommends ;  namely, 
in  what  manner  it  is  likely  to  affect  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain.  The  certain  ef- 
fect, if  not  the  acknowledged  principle  of 
the  Treaty,  to  substitute  a  very  near  com« 
mercial  market  in  the  place  of  a  remote 
one ;  at  least  to  prefer  the  former  to  the 
latter.  Setting  aside  for  the  present  every 
commercial  view  of  the  measure,  let  the 
committee  observe  how  it  will  act  in  other 
directions.  Hitherto  there  has  not  been 
found  a  man  in  this  country,  hardy  and 
shameless  enough  to  assert  in  term's  (what 
nevertheless  a  certain  measure  attempted 
did  plainly  imply)  that  the  navy  is  not  the  i 
natural,  and  the  Constitutional  defence  of{ 
this  island ;  and  for  which,  if  it  were  once 
lost,  there  could  be  no  substitution,  no 
equivalent,  no  certainty  of  resistanee 
against  foreign  invasion  and  conquest. 
There  is  not  as  yet  a  head  in  this  country 
so  foTtified  against  truth  and  reason,  as  to 
venture  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition. Not  even  the  noble  duke,  with 
the  example  of  the  Chinese  before  his 
eyes,  who  have  surrounded  their  em- 
pire with  a  wall,  and  converted  it  into  a 
prison,  would  have  treated  his  country  in 
the  same  manner.  On  this  foundation, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  asserted, 
that  if  a  commercial  arrangement  of  any 
kind  were  ever  so  advantageous  in  point  of 
profit^  yet,  if  it  had  a  tendency  ever  so 
remote  to  weaken  or  impair  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  it  ought  to  be  instantly 
abandoned ;  and  with  so  much  the  greater 
indignation  and  disdain,  if  it  hoped' to  suc- 
ceed by  holding  out  temptations  to  na- 
tional avarice  to  abandon  the  care  of 
national  honour  and  security.  A  coai- 
mercial  intercourse  with  France  will  be 
carried  on  in  small  vesseb,  by  short  trips^ 
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and  by  seamen^  (perhaps  even  by  land- 
men)  who  neither  want  much  experience, 
[  Aor  can  possibly  gain  any  in.auch  aliavi- 
gation.  The  whole  of  it  will  be  performed 
hjr  skippers,  smugglers,  and  packet-boats, 
and  just  as  easily  by  the  French  as  by  the 
Bnglisb.  A  remote  market  requires  ves- 
sels of  larger  dimensions  and  better  con- 
Btraction ;  it  gives  employment,  exercise, 
and  experience  to  our  seamen,  and  is  in 
truth  the  nursery  and  school  on  which  the 
nary  of  Great  Britain  depends  for  its 
equipment.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  terms  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a  proposition  in  itself 
so  plain,  or  to  establish  the  conclusion, 
which  it  forces  upon  my  mind ;  the  first  is 
evident,  the  second  palpable:  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  putting  to 
the  committee  the  strongest  case  in  point 
which  my  understanding  is  able  to  imagine, 
and  leave  it  without  argument  to  be  de- 
termined by  its  impression.  Sapposinff  it 
possible  to  remove  the  whole  of  toe  foreign 
trade  of  England  from  the  various  remote 
countries  with  which  it  is  now  carried  on, 
and  to  find  an  immediate  reception  for  it 
in  the  single  market  of  France ;  and  sup- 
posing that  by  such  transfer  our  commer- 
cial profits  upon  the  whole  were  really  to 
be  doubled,  or  trebled,  as  long  as  the 
commerce  lasted,  would  any  man  in  this 
House,  would  any  man  in  this  nation,  who 
deserves  to  belong  to  it,  consent  to  such 
a  transfer  ?  The  commerce  which  pre- 
tends to  be  conducted  without  a  navy, 
acts  directly  on  a  principle  of  destruction 
to  itself. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  a 
general  view,  the  general  policy  of  the 
Treaty,  as  briefly  as  the  importance^f  such 
a  subject  will  permit.    In  this  view  of  it, 
the  measure  is  alarming  indeed ;  insomuch 
that  if  every  other  objection  to  it  were 
answered  or  abandoned,  the  obvious  po- 
.  litical  tendency  of  the  Treaty  would  be 
■sijAcient  to  condemn  it  in  the  mind  of 
i  every  man  who  is  anxious  for  the  honour, 
I  the  virtue,  and  the  freedom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   But  before  I  go  to  that  general  con- 
'sideration,  there  is  something  material  to 
be  stated  concerning  the  particular  policy 
of  the  present  Admmistration  in  their  con- 
duct to  Portugal ;  and,  in  this  place,  Sir, 
I  hope  it  will  not  appear  improper  in  me 
to  say,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  hold  a  place,  very 
incoMiderable  in  itself,  but  immediately 
under  ^e  late  Earl  of  Chatham.    He  de- 
scended from  his  station  to  take  notice  of 
mine,  and  he  honoured  me  with  repeated 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


marks  of  his  favour  and  protection.    How 
warmly,  in  return,  I  was  attached  to  his 
person,  and  how  I  have  been  grateful  to 
his  memory,  they,  who  knpw  me,  know. 
I   admired  him   as  a  great,  illustrious, 
faulty,  human  being,  whose  character,  like 
all  the  noblest  works  of  human  composi* 
tion,  should  be  determined  by  its  excel- 
lencies, not   by   its  defects.     I  should 
not  have  mentioned  these  circumstances, 
though  I  confess  I  am  proud  of  them,  if 
they  did  not  lead  me  naturally,  to  Uie 
subject    immediately    in    question.      In 
the  year   1760,    Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  re- 
commended it  to  the  late  King  to  send 
the  present  earl  of  Kinnoul  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plienipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  Lisbon.    The  same  recommend- 
ation engaged  the  noble  lord  to  appoint 
me  his  secretary.    The  ostensible  object 
of  the  embassy  was  to  make  a  voluntary, 
and,  therefore,  an  honourable  excuse  to 
bis  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  for  an  unin- 
tended, perhaps,  not  a  real,  violation  of 
his  territorial  rigKts,  when  admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  pursuing  a  French  fleet,  forced 
some  of  their  ships  to  take  refuge  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  burnt  them  near 
the  shore.    The  real  intention  of  the  mea- 
sure was  to  engage  the  Court  of  Portugal 
in  an  amicable  discussion  of  various  infrac- 
tions of  treaty  on  their  part,  and  of  sun* 
dry  grievances  which  our  trade  to  that 
country,  and  our  merchants  residing  there, 
were  said  to  have  suffered.    Hardships 
and  grievances  were  complained  of,  then, 
as  they  are  at  present,  many  of  them  with 
reason,  and  some  of  them  without  it.    I 
admit,  too,  that  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  though* 
otherwise    very   well   pleased  with   the 
embassy,    received   our   complaints    but 
coldly,  and  shewed  little  disposition  to 
give  us  satisfaction.    While  this  negocia- 
tion  was  depending,  and  before  any  thing 
like  a  redress,  or  even  an  answer,  was 
offered  us,  the  late  marquis  of  Pombal 
suddenly  surprized  lord  Kinnoul  with  a 
declaration  that,  from  various  appearances, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  Court  of  Franco 
had  determined  to  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  Portugal,  and  that,  supposing 
that  event,  the  King  his  master  was  de- 
sirous to  know  whether  he  might  depend 
on  the  vigorous  and  effectual  support  of 
his    Britannic   Majesty.     Lord   Kinnoul 
immediately  transmitted  the  requisition, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pitt,  who,  the  moment  it  came  before 
him,  considered  and  answered  it  as  a  wise 
minister  ought  to  do  on.  its  own  great  poljir 
t«E]  , 
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tical  prmctplei.  Dtsduning  to  fuSer  any 
commercial  complaint,  any  griovanee  or 
interest  at  that  moment  in  agitation,  to  be 
mixed  with  such  a  question,  he  instantly 
ordered  the  ambassador  to  deliTor  to  the 
Court  of  Portugal  theibllowing  declaration : 
•<  That  his  Most  Faithful -Majesty  ma^  be 
assured  that  the  King  wiH  always  consider 
the  defence  of  the  lingdom,  and  of  the 
States  of  Portugal,  (that  ancient  and  na- 
tural ally  of  England)  as  an  object  dear 
and  interesting  to  the  honour  and  to  the 
welfare  of  hb  crown  and  of  his  people,  and 
the  first  in  rank  immediately  iher  the 
preservation  of  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  herself.**  This  is  no  state  secret, 
nor  does  it  belonsto  the  official  confidence 
reposed  in  me'.  The  declaration  was  or* 
dered  to  be  made  in  the  most  formal  and 
authentic  manner,  And  to  be  delivered  in 
writing  to  die  Government  of  Portugal,  in 
order  that  it  mi^ht  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  that  kingdom,  as  an  everlasting 
evidence  and  pledge  of  the  policy,  of  the 
good  faith,  and  of  the  unalienable  attach- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  the  interests  of 
Portugal.  But  now,  it  seems,  a  new  and 
wiser  policy  is  to  be  adopted  :  the  minister 

iof  the  present  day  abandons  the  embraces 
of  an  ancient  ally,  to  throw  himself  into 
those  of  an  ancient  enemy,  because  that 
enem^  opens  her  arms  and  holds  out 
tempting  terms  to  seduce  him.  One  would 
think,  that,  Hhe  knew  nothing  of  the  true 
policy,  or  however  he  might  despise  the 
ancient  maxims  of  this  country,  he  could 
not  so  easily  efface  the  impressions,  or 
even  eradicate  the  prejudices,  which  he 
imist  have  in^ibed  in  his  cailiest  educa- 
tion ;  that  he  would  at  least  have  respected 
the  example,  though  not  instructed  oy  the 
lessons  of  paternal  authority.  We  are 
grown  wiser  in  our  youth,  and  now  the 
wisdom  of  the  son  is  to  correct  the  errors 
of  his  Other's  age  and  experience.  No 
wonder,  then,  tnat  the  same  wisdom, 
mature  at  iu  birth,  should  think  itself 
sufficient  to  remove  or  correct  all  the  an- 
cient inveterate  prejudices,  which  once 
were  called  the  wisdom  of  England. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  but,  until  I  see 
what  the  real  effect  of  sudi  an  alteration 
is  likely  to  be,  I  cannot  entirely  trust  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  sagacity :  his 
promises  blossom  like  himself;  we  know 
not  what  bitter  fruits  they  may  pix>duce. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  not  only 
admits  but  triumphs^.m  the  novelty  of  the 
measure.  He  expressly  allows  that  it 
■liiitates  against  many  ancient  prejudices. 
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Sir,  this  very  language  oi^t  to  |;iiard  us 
against  the  conclusion  into  which  it  endea* 
vours  to  hurry  us.    Let  us  pause  a  moment,^ 
before  we  determine,  that  novelty  and 
improvement,  of  necessity,  go  together,  or 
that  every  thing  which  is  ancient  in  the 
sentiments  of  our  country,  must  therefore  \ 
be  absurd.     It  has  been  said,  that  the 
wisdom  of  a  nation  is  exprewed  in  its 
^proverbs.    One  of  ^e  oldest  in  oar  lan- 
guage says,  that  "  evil  communication 
corrupts  good  manners.*'    I  do  not  mean 
to  apply  it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ; 
for  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  his  manners 
are  within  the  reach  of  corruption ;  though 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  nis  conduct  in 
this  business  partakes  of  the  levity  and 
precipitation  of  his  new  firiends  and  fa- 
vourite nation,  which  perhaps  may  have 
infected  him.    ^*  Eodem  animo  in  consi- 
lium, quo  in  puenam  ruunt.**    I  hope  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  eagerness  to  learn 
French  will  not  make  him  forget  his  Eng- 
lish, thati  while  he  imports  the  wit  and 
eenius  of  France,  he  will  not  prohibit  or 
discourage  the  use  of  Englbb  ooromon 
sense*    My  serious  opinion  is,  that  the  ^ 
nearer  the  two  nations  are  drawn  into  con- 
tact, and  the  more  successfully  they  are 
invited  to  mingle  and  to  blend  with  one 
another,  in  the  same  proportion  the  re- 
maining morals,  principles,  and  vigour  of 
the  national  English  mind,  will  be  ener- 
vated and  corrupted.  We  shall  be  civilised 
out  of  our  virtues,  and  polished  out  of  oqL. 
character.    He,  whose  ultimate  purpose 
is  to  enslave  a  free  people,  always  begins 
by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  them;    and 
wtiether  it  be  his  purpose  or  not,  the  road 
he  follows  can  lead  to  no  other  object. 

But  we  are  told,  that-^me  merit  of  the 
present  measure  is,  that  it  militates  against 
many  ancient  prejudices.  Now,  supposing 
die  opinions  in  question  did  really  deserve 
that  name,  is  it  dear,  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  safe  or  prudent  to  eradicate  such 
opinions?  The  judgment  of  a  nation 
appears  in  its  proverbs ;  the  virtues,  and 
possibly  the  vices  of  a  nation,  i^pear  in 
Its  prejudices.  To  cure  a  whole  people  of 
their  prejudices,  is  to  effiice  their  distinct 
character.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
existence  as  a  moral  or  immoral  nation. 
The  nationd  mind  is  formed  bv  circum- 
stances external  to  it,  not  upon  the  internal 
principles.  The  French  and  English,  we 
say,  are  natural  etfemies;  not  because 
there  is  any  natural  antipathy  betwe^ 
ihtoi.  On  the  contrary,  no  people  agree 
bettec  m  private  liffe.    It  is  their  relativt 
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oobiUmi,  tfaair  viciiiity  to  each  other,  that 
rarnisbefl  a  perpetual  source  of  dispute, 
that  makes  thera  rivals  io  peace,  as  well 
as  enemicB  in  war.  Nations  which  border 
on  each  other  never  can  thoroughly  agree ; 
for  this  single  reasoa,  because  they  are 
neighbours.  All  history  and  experience 
assure  us  of  the  bet.  If  their  respective 
power  be  very  unequal^  that  very  uiequa- 
li^  ia  another  source  of  enmity.  One  of 
them  will  always  be  formidable,  the  other 
will  always  be  suspicious.  As  long  as  the 
Scotch  and  Eaghsh  stood  in  the  relation 
of  neighbours  to  each  other,  how  was  it 
poedble  they  should  agree  I  That  cause 
of  opposition  ceased  at  their  union,  and 
nowj  instead  of  mortal  enemies,  I  trust  in 
God  they  are  immortal  friends.  With 
respect  to  the  French,  if  peace  can  be 
preserved  between  us  en  terms  of  honour 
and  security  to  England,  who  is  there  so 
mad  or  wicked  as  to  refuse  it  I  But  take 
care  that  the  peace  be  armed.  As  to  an 
aUiance  or  mtimate  union  between  the 
cabinets  of  a  despotic  and  of  a  limited 
monardiy,  it  is  not  antipatliy,  it  is  not 
prejudice ;  it  is  the  policy,  it  is  the  wisdom, 
It  IS  the  experience  of  England,  which 
ever  have  and  for  ever  should  deter  us 
from  acceptbg  it.  I  need  not  look  back 
to  the  days  of  Agincourt  and  Creasy ;  for 
ndther  could  causes  so  remote  have  ope- 
rated so  long,  nor  is  a  battle  betweeiT  hos- 
tile  nations  any  more  than  a  duel  between 
individuals  a  motive  for  hating  each  other. 
The  battle  and  the  duel  rather  act  as  a 
crisis,  which  kills  the  parties,  or  cures  the 
disease.  It  has  been  the  deliberate  policy, 
not  the  passion,  of  England,  in  all  times, 
bat  those  of  the  Bouse  of  Stuart,  to  prefer 
the  friendship  of  any  distant  nation  to  that 
of  France.  Lord  Herbert's  life  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  furnishes  a  most  remarkable 
passage  in  point.  He  says,  *^  The  king's 
counol  thought  fit  to  advise  with  him  con- 
^^rniag  marriage,  about  which  many  pro- 
positions being  made,  the  graver  sort  tok) 
hutt,  that  the  same  reasons  which  made 
his  wise  father  choose  to  match  with  Spain 
were  in  force  still:  that  his  pretences 
being  on  France^  no  alliance  could  be 
wefttl  on  that  part.  Besides,  that  betwixt 
great  estatea  adjacent  to  one  ether,  such 
jtakusies  use  to  rise,  that  they  make  peace 
sosietimes,  but  never  friendship.  The 
lesgnes  and  confederacies  have  in  them 
tke  nature  of  harmonial  accords,  which 
jftf  in  the  second,  but  agree  in  l^  third 
nierval;  thertfore  that  he  should  match 
vtKhSpaa^'ev  at  least  with  sane  Friiice 


.  that  might  join  with  him,  when  there  should 
be  question  of  opposing  France,  which, 
since  that  late  union  of  the  dukedom  of 
Bretagne,  he  was  to  consider  as  a  potent 
and  dangerous  neighbour."  Such  to  this 
day  has  been  the  true  English  principle 
of  English  councils.  But  now,  it  seems, 
we  are  arrived  at  a  new  enlightened  sera 
of  affection  for  our  neighbours,  and  of 
liberality  to  our  enemies,  of  which  our  un*  ' 
instructed  ancestors  had  no  conception^ 
The  pomp  of  modern  eloquence  is  era- 
ployed  to  blast  even  the  triumphs  of  lord 
Chatham's  administrat^n.  The  polemic 
laurels  of  the  father,  must  yield  to  the 
pacific  myrtles  which  shadow  the  forehead 
of  the  son.  Sir,  the  first  and  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  political  character 
of  lord  Chatham  waa  anti-gaUican.  His 
glory  is  founded  on  the  resistance  he  made 
to  the  united  power  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. The  present  minister  has  taken  the 
opposite  road  to  fame ;  and  France,  the 
object  of  every  hostile  principle  in  the 
poL'cy  .of  lord  Chatham,  is  the  gem  ami» 
cuUma  oi  his  son. 

Sir,  if  nothing  more  were  intended  than 
what  is  avowed,  and  admitting  that  there 
may  be  no  secret  compact  between  the 
two  Cabinets,  an  intimate  union  with 
France  must  always  be  disgraceful  and 
degrading  to  England.  From  the  commua 
discourses  of  the  French,  you  may  collect 
what  their  views  and  expectations  are 
from  such  an  alliance.  Their  constant 
Iftiiguage,  wherever  dm  Englishman  can 
hear  it,  is  invariably  to  this  e&ct :  Let 
France  and  England  unite,  and  let  us 
govern  the  world.  For  such  a  purp^ose, 
undoubtedly,  the  force  of  this  country 
would  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  han<U 
of  France ;  but  in  such  a  connexion  let  us 
previously  consider  what  is  likely  to  be 
our  station.  When  they  talk  of  contract-, 
ing  a  marriage  between  the  two  nations, 
if  you  ask  tli^m  which  of  the  two  ia  to  be 
huisband,  their  invariable  answer  is.  Why, 
certainly  France.  To  us  the  question  is  in- 
finitely more  serious  than  any  thing  which 
concerns  mere  rank  or  precedence.  The 
reflections  which  belong  to  it  are  too  ob- 
vioqa  to  require  expUnation,  and  too 
hazardous  to  be  expressed.  There  may 
be  a  strict  umon  between  the  two  Crowns, 
thm^h  never  between  the  two  nations; 
and  that  union,  at  some  future  perwd,  may 
be  (fatal  to  the  liberty  of  Great  Britain. 
If  the  present  impatience  of  the  House 
would  permit  me,  it  would  be  snp^fiuout 
to  say  more. 
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Mr.  niod  Bald,  that  he  should  only 
trouble  the  committee  with  a  word  or  two. 
He  had  presented  himself  to  the  chair  as 
soon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
sat  down ;  but  after  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  spoke  next,  had  been  heard^  he 
wished  to  wait  till  the  splendour  of  his 
eloquence  had  vanished  from  their  sight. 
At  that  moment  the  committee  were  so 
fatigued  and  exhausted,  as  well  as  himself^ 
that  he  was  as  incapable  of  speaking  as  they 
must  be  unwilling  to  listen.  It  was  his  in- 
tention, howeyer,  in  the  best  manner  he 
was  able,  to  endeavour  to  describe  the 

Erinciples  on  which  his  decision  would 
inge;  but  as  there  would  be  another 
opportunity  of  doing  that>  and  the  question 
then  before  the  committee  was,  **  that  the 
chairman  do  leave  the  chair/'  he  would 
content  himself  for  the  present,  with 
giving  his  vote  for  that  Question. 

Mr.  Powi/s  observed,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  Exchequer  had  been  pleased  to  assert, 
that  the  Treaty  would  prove  a  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  national  revenue :  if  those  alle- 
gations could  be  fully  and  fairly  made  out, 
he  was  persuaded,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman deserved  the  thanks  of  his  country 
for  his  good  intentions,  and  his  very  im- 
portant services.  With  regard  to  the 
hazard  we  had  run  in  such  an  intercourse, 
he  saw  no  great  risk,  except  in  two  arti- 
ticles,  glass  and  cottons.  The  glass  manu- 
factory, he  conceived,  would  be  utterly 
annihilated  by  the  Treaty ;  and  he  greatly 
doubted  whether  the  cotton  manuractory 
would  not  be  injured  considerably.  The 
resolution  that  had  been  moved,  he  looked 
upon  as  conclusive,  and  binding  upon  the 
committee  if  they  agreed  to  it ;  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  fairly  told  them 
(u>r  he  had  taken  down' his  words)  that 
he  neither  desired  nor  expected  any  gen- 
tleman to  vote  for  the  resolutions,  unless 
he  thought  that  the  Treaty  proceeded  on 
a  safe  principle,  and  that  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  for  the  country.  To  the 
latter  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  speak ; 
and  as  to  the  safety  of  it,  he  was  far  from 
thinking  it  safe;  therefore  he  should  vote 
fbr  the  chairman  to  report  progress. 

Mr.  Baring  remarked,  that  the  com- 
mercial Treaty  appeared  to  him  to  have 
its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  In 
some  artides  it  would  prove  beneficial,  in 
others  the  reverse ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
commercially  considered,  he  thought  it 
greatly  In  our  favour.  He  considered  the 
Methuen  Treaty  as  a  commercial  boon 
giFCQ  by  Portugal  to  this  countfy  fyt 


political  purposes*  Our  taking  the  wine 
of  Portugal,  therefore,  was  out  of  the 
question.  With  regard  to  the  fish,  that 
was  a  distinct  afiair,  established  and  ad- 
justed long  before  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht; 
but  Portugal  could  supply  herself  else- 
where. She  might  supply  herself  from 
France.  As  to  her  wmes,  it  had  been  ^ 
asserted  that  Portugal  would  profit  by 
rooting  up  all  her  vineyards  and  sowing 
wheat,  of  which  latter  she  imported 
annually  a  considerable  quantity.  Our 
taking  port  wine  of  Portugal,  therefore, 
was  not  of  the  connderation  that  some 
gentlemen  seemed  to  imagine. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Mr.  Fox'a 
motion,  <'  That  the  chairman  leave  the 
chair:"  Yeas,  118 ;  Noes,  252.  Th^main 
question  was  then  put :  Yeas,  258 ;  Noes, 
118. 

Feb.  15.  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  **  That  this 
House  will  now  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whde  House,  to  consider 
further  of  so  much  of  his  Majesty's  Speech 
to  both  Houses,  upon  the  23d  of  January 
last,  as  relates  to  the  Treaty  of  Navigation 
and  Commerce  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  Most  Christian  King." 

Mr,  Fox  said,  that  as  so  few  members 
were  present,  as  the  two  ballots  had  ended 
so  late,  and  as  the  importance  of  reducing 
the  duties  on  French  wines  was  so  vast,  he 
thought  that  the  matter  should  be  deferred 
until  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  Be- 
sides, what  operated  materially  against  the 
present  motion  was,  there  being  no  posi- 
tive order  of  the  day  for  it,  and  therefore 
gentlemen  did  not  come  down,  not  having 
the  slightest  opinion  of  its  being  now  re« 
sumed. 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  it  was  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  he  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  resume  the  subject  upon' 
the  present  day,  and  he  therefore  believed 
that  there  were  not  three  persons  in  the 
House  unapprised  of  his  intention  to  make 
this  motion.  Ho  even  was  x:onvinced  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  one  of 
the  three ;  and  until  he  heard  from  -  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  hioiself,  that  he  did 
not  expect  it  would  come  on,  h6  should 
certainly  persist  in  his  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  begged  to  assure  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  did 
not  exoect  that  it  would  be  resumed, 
althougn  he  confessed  that  he  knew  such 
was  the  right,  hon.  gentleman's  intentkiis ; 
yet,  as  he  knew  that  there  were  two  ballots, 
^di  cQOcludiog  soextiaordiiiaijlyl9te>  he 
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did  earoect  the  present  motion  could  not 
be  made.  He  reminded  the  House,  that 
Mr.  Flood  had  in  the  former  dejbate  pro^ 
mised  to  giTe  his  sentiments,  which  he 
then  deferred  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour; 
and,  as  he  was  not  present,  he  thought 
this  an  additional  argument  to  defer  the 
motion* 

Sir  Francis  Basset  observed,  that  he  also 
could  with  truth  assure  the  r^bt  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  he  was  very  ror  from  con- 
ceiviDg  the  least  idea  that  he  would  at- 
tempt to  resume  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mercial Treaty,  after  the  House  had  been 
so  long  engaged  with  the  two  ballots.  He 
did  not  think  it  becoming  to  hurry  a  busi- 
ness of  this  important  nature  through  Par- 
liament ;  and  he  should  therefore  move, 
that  instead  of  <  now,'  the  words  *  to^ 
morrow'  be  inserted  in  the  question. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question. 
That  the  word  «  now*  stand  part  of  the 
qnestion:  Yeas,  145;  Noes,  69.  The 
House  having  accordingly  resolved  itself 
into  the  committee,  Mr.  BcAufoy  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  as  he  had  on  a  former 
day  trespassed  at  great  length  on  the  in-' 
dulgence  of  the  committee,  and  had 
touched  upon  the  general  merits  of  the 
Treaty,  be  would  not  then  take  up  an^ 
more  of  their  time  than  barely  to  state  his 
motion,  which  was,  «<  That  it  appears  to 
this  committee  to  be  expedient,  that  wines, 
of  the  produce  of  the  European  dominions 
of  the  French  King,  imported  directly  into 
this  kingdom,  shall,  in  no  case,  pay  any 
higher  duties  than  the  wines  of  Portugal 
now  pay.*' 

Mr.  Flood  rose  and  said,  that  when  he 
considered  how  great  a  portion  of  the  day 
had  been  consumed  in  the  discussion  of 
various  points,  he  felt  himself  in  some  de- 
gree impelled  to  wave  at  present,  the  in- 
trusion ofhis  sentiments  upon  the  patient 
bearing  of  the  committee ;  yet,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  subject  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  just  offered  to  their 
investigation  was  of  a  nature  infinitely  too 
important  not  to  challenge  their  roost 
serious  attention,  he  should  beg  leave  to 
ftvailhimself  of  their  indulgence,  whilst  he 
ddivered  his  own  sentiments,  in  the  fullest 
di^Misidon  to  pay  all  proper  deference  to 
those  of  others.  He  would  endeavour  to 
state  his  reasons  against  the  policy  and 
principle  of  the  Treaty,  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit. 
His  first  and  chief  ol^ection  to  the  Treaty 
was,  ita  being  contrary  to  every  principle 


of  policy  which  former  ages  had  adopted,  [ 
which  the  present  should  preserve,  and] 
which  he  had  trusted  the  future  would^ 
always  require.  He  should  consider  it  at 
an  indispensably  leading  principle,  that 
Eneland  and  France  are  naturally  and  in- 
variably rivals.  This  principle  must  con- 
tinue to  operate  so  lone  as  Britain  main- 
tains the  character  whicb  she  has  hitherto 
supported,  of  guardian  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  When  she  is  content  to  resign 
this  glorious  distinction,  she  may  enter  into 
as  close  bonds  of  amity  with  France  as  she 
thinks  proper;  and  he  feared  that  the 
relinquishing  of  Portugal  was  a  symptom 
which  prognosticated  rae  sacrifice  of  that 
distinction.  In  support  of  this  he  would 
adduce  an  argument  which  was  and  would 
be  always  great  with  this  country,  and 
should  be  omnipotent  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  He  meant  an  argument  of 
the  most  respectable  authority ;  that 
which  most  men  revered ;  that  used  by  his 
great  father,  the  illustrious  minister  of  this 
country,  when  he  refused  agreeing  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Family  Compact  in 
1762,  and  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  Council  approving  of 
the  measure.  His  words  were,  That  he 
had  a  rooted  jealousy,  a  fixed  antipathy, 
and  an  unalterable  alienation  of  mind  to- 
wards France,  and  that  France  and  Eng- 
land were  not  merely  rivals  in  commerce, 
but  rival  potentates.  Now,  added  Mr. 
Flood,  if  they  are  already  rivals,  how  must 
that  rivalship  be  increased  by  a  mutual 
emulation  in  commerce !— for  nothing  ex- 
cites more  jealousy  amon^  nations  than 
commercial  advantage.  This  ancient  rival- 
ship,  or  animosity,  call  it  which  you  please, 
will  therefore  rather  be  increasied  than  ex- 
tenuated by  the  commercial  Treaty.  The 
Treaty,  if  good  for  both,  can  really  be  so 
to  neither— so  far,  at  least,  as  respects 
themselves.  With  regard  to  other  coun- 
tries, indeed,  the  consequence  of  both  may 
be  diminished.  If  equal  m  point  of  com- 
mercial advantage,  the  Treaty  cannot  be 
very  desirable;  nor  can  it  be  desirable  to 
us,  unless  it  be  greatly  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land; and  ^at,  from  the  acknowledged 
policy  of  the  French  Court,  is  more  than 
the  most  sanguine  patriot  could  hone  for. 
We  have  often  beaten  the  French  in  the 
field ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  known, 
that  we  have  gotten  the  better  of  them  in 
the  cabinet.  This  connexion  with  us,  that 
sagacious  people  had  fi^uently  coveted, 
and  had  sometimes  succeeded  in  acquiring. 
It  was  mmeCessary  to  go  back  to  history^ 
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or  to  recapitulate  minutely  the  advantages 
which  they  gained  under  Charles  2nd  and 
hla  brother,  or  their  subsequent  disappoint* 
nient  in  the  shutting  up  of  the  ports  by 
king  William.    This,  however,  would  ap^ 

{)ear  from  such  a  research,  that  they  had 
astened  on  every  opportunity  of  procuring 
this  intercourse  with  England.  The  at- 
tempt was  very  near  being  successful  in 
queen  Anne's  reign^  but  was  prevented 
bv  the  wisdom  of  rarliament.  They  had 
afterwards  attempted  it  in  1762 ;  and  since 
that  in  1783,  Thus  what  the  French  have 
been  eagerly  grasping  at  for  the  course  of 
a  whole  century,  we  are  throwing  to  them 
in  a  minute,  with  the  facility  of  children. 
Nor  was  it  without  reason,  that  they  bent 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  tni^  in« 
tercourse  with  England.  Whilst  the  ports 
of  the  two  nations  were  open  to  each  other, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  uniformly  against 
us.  This  may  be  denied,  as  in  fact  it  has 
|>een ;  but  though  falsehood  may  have  its 
effidcts  for  a  time,  yet  the  impudence  or 
ahrogance  of  an  unprincipled  individual 
cannot  have  power  enough  long  to  con- 
trovert the  opinions,  or  support  itself 
iagainst  the  experience  of  a  whole  age. 
But  it  may  be  argued,  with  an  air  of  plau- 
sibility, that  the  principle  which  was  erro- 
neous then,  may  not  be  so  now.  Inappli- 
cable indeed  is  this  argument  to  the  com- 
parative condition  of  France.  In  what 
points  of  view  that  eminently  superior 
statesman,  his  exalted  father,  had  consi- 
dered the  rival  powers  of  England  and  of 
France,  the  right  bon.  gentleman  who  now 
presided  over  the  government  of  affairs 
must  well  ren^ember.  Who  could,  then, 
expect  to  see  a  system  so  repugnant  to  his 
principles  adopted  by  the  son? 

But  to  show  that  the  end  of  this  Treaty 
with  FrancOi  this  Treaty  of  friendship, 
Jiarmony,  and  confidence,  was  absurd  and 
impracticable,  he  shituld  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  his  reasons*  In  doing  this,  all 
repetitions  he  would  most  carefully  avoid. 
He  should  not  therefore,  repeat,  that 
every  attempt  to  open  a  commerce  with 
France  had  proved  abortive.  He  should 
not  press  the  remark  already  made  that 
James  2  had  opened  pur  ports,  and  that 
William  had  dammed  them  up  again.  He 
should  not  repeat,  that  every  treaty  we 
had  formed  with  this  rival  served  but  to 
convince  us  of  its  h^ing  impracticable  to 
form  a^ermanent  intercourse  of  friendship 
and  mutual  reciprocity.  But  whence 
came  it  that  we  had  qow  this  assivance  of 
her  aSecCon  towardi  this  cQuntry  i   How 
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long  had  she  shown  this  liberal  sentim^t 
towards  Great  Britain  ?  In  what  was  it 
displayed  ?  Was  it  in  the  Hsurpatton  of 
Corsica,  or  in  her  political  intrigues  asainst 
our  interest  and  alliance  with  HolUnd? 
Or  was  it  in  her  assistance  of  America,  by 
which  we  were  dismembered  pf  that  part 
of  our  empire  I  If  she  entertained  this 
kind  intention  towards  a  liberal  union  of 
commercial  interests  with  Great  Britain, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  displayed. 
He  saw  no  signs  of  friendship  in  ner  be- 
haviour toward  this  or  any.  other  country. 
Her  principle  of  policy  was,  to  hold  the 
seeptre  of  Europe.  And  what  prevented 
her  from  this  object  of  her  ambition,  but 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  I  Shall  we, 
then,  resign  a  power  which  has  preserved 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  by  controlling  her 
schemes  of  universal  monarchy^  Is  it 
consistent  with  that  policy  which  causes 
all  Europe  to  depend  on  us  for  their  pro- 
tection, against  the  intrigues,  ambition, 
qnd  encroachments  of  France,  to  think  of 
depending  on  &er  assumed-  friendship  \ 
This  was  not  the  policy  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  raised  the  power  and  glory  of 
this  country  to  that  height,  as  to  render  it 
the  sole  arbiter  and  protector  of  Europe. 
She,  when  our  resources  were  infantine, 
our  commerce  but  just  expanding  its 
various  branches,  and  our  national  spirit 
arousing  itself  from  the  languor  of  preced- 
ing reigns,  did  not  think  4>f  establishing 
her  glory  on  a  commercial  alliance  with 
France.  She  considered  this  country  as 
her  rival  in  consequence,  and  therefore 
sought  those  means  of  power  in  foreign 
commerce  whenever  it  could  be  obtained. 
And  the  same  principle  which  actuated 
this  great  queen,  actuated  likewise  that 
usurper,  as  he  might  be  called,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Although  he  did  not  enter 
into  any  offensive  wars  against  France,  he 
did  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  politi- 
cal consequence  and  situation  of  this  coun- 
try relatively  to  other  European  states,  (o 
form  any  connnercial  alliance  with  this 
aspiring  power. 

Several  particulars  of  relative  commerce 
between  the  two  nations,  were  worthy  of 
the  present  considecation  of  the  committee. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  \^  and  under 
the  administration  of  Colbert,  were  manu- 
factures introduced  into  that  kingdom. 
They  have  been  since  continually  increas- 
ing; and  if  they  were  6)rmidi4>le  then, 
what  must  they  be  at  the  present  moment  ? 
If  our  manufactures  have  improved,  why  I 
tfiovdd  i)pt  tbo$e  of  France  have  advanced  I 
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jlikeirise  in  iinprovement'?     It  has  been 
'  asserted,  that  France  is  a  country  of  natu- 
ral produce,  England  of  artifiaal  manu- 
facture.   But  this  is  not  exactly  the  case. 
Sie  b  not  merely  a  country  of  produce 
alone,  but  also  of  manufacture.     She  sup- 
plied all  her  own  inhabitants,  and  many 
others  of  neighbouring  countries.    With 
regard  to  the  idea  or  argument  which  had 
been  used,  of  Great  Britain  enjoying  & 
market,  by  virtue  of  this  Treaty,  contain- 
ing twenty-four  millions,  whde  France 
omy  could  acquire  from  it  a  market  con- 
taining eight  millions,  he  could  not  per- 
ceive its  force  or  propriety.    When  two 
markets  were  opened  to  each  other,  it 
shouM  be  considered  and  established  upon 
the  most  clear  and  indisputable  evidence 
of  reciprocity.    But  was  this  the  circum- 
stance of  the  present  Treaty?  Where  was 
the  reciorocity  ?     It  was  mipnossible  that 
any  reciprocity  of  commercial  interests 
should  subsist  between  Great  Britain  and 
France :  they  were  too  near  each  other. 
Fh)m  the  similarity  of  their  climates,  their 
wants  must  be  too  similar  to  admit  of  any 
extension  of  market.    For  the  only  means 
wherein  two  nations  could  benefit  each 
other  by  treaty,  were,  when  their  wants 
become  dissimilar,  and  thus  could  take 
from  each^  mutually  what  might  increase 
the  labour  of  their  people,  and  accommo- 
date themselves.    But  this  was  not  to  be 
said  of  the  situation  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.    Their  manufactures  were 
neariy  the  same.    Had  they  not  one  hun- 
dred towns  now  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufactory  ?  Had  they  not  considerable 
iron  works  ?    Were  they  not  establishing 
with  all  possible  expedition  and  encourage- 
ment the  manufactory  of  cottons  ?    And 
would  they  not  be  able  to  rival  us  in  the 
purchase  of  the  raw  material  in  Asia,  from 
the  assistance  and  perhaps  the  connivance 
of  the  Dutch?    And  what  were  we  to 
take  chiefly  from  them  ?    We  were  to 
take  from  them  their  wines  and  olives, 
and  for  which  he  could  not  perceive  the 
least  prospect  of  their  taking  any  of  our 
manufactures  in  return.    For  most  of  our 
manufactures  they  had  already  in  great 
forwardness  and  perfection.    It  had  been 
arffoed,   that  their  wines,  brandies,  and 
ohves,  were  luxuries  for  which  we  should 
necessarily  s^d  in  return  our  manufac- 
tures, to  the  great  extension  of  the  em- 
ployment of  our  citizens,  the  emolument 
of  our  merchants,  and  the  increase  of  our 
revenue.     This  argument  he  could  not 
admit,    ^or  the  produce  of  wines  and 
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olives  in  France  were  such  as  would  greatly 
give  to  her  the  advantage  in  this  commer- 
cial intercourse.  From  her  climate,  she 
possessed  a  physical  monopoly  of  these 
articles.  And  as  we  were  now  agreeing' 
to  diminish  the  duties  on  them,  we  were 
opening  a  market  for  commodities,  which 
would  drain  us  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bullion.  Our  manufactures  were  such 
■&8  she  mostly  manufactured  herself,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  supposed  but  we 
must  pay  in  specie  a  great  portion  of  the 
amount  which  we  imported  from  her  of 
these  luxuries.  As  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  France  being  three  times  more 
than  those  of  Great  Britain,  this  could 
not  be  any  argument  to  prove  ^hat  we  had 
the  least  advantage  in  the  Treaty.  The 
question  was  not,  which  country  had  the 
greater  number  of  people— it  was,  whether 
eight  miHiooB  in  Great  Britain  did  not 
consume  more  clothes  and  merchandize 
than  twenty-four  millions  did  in  France  i 
And  was  not  this  most  likely  to  be  the 
fact  ?  It  was  well  known  which  was  the 
mo6t  luxurious  nation.  If,  therefore,  we 
consumed  more  than  France,  admitting  the 
reciprocity  in  every  other  consideration  of 
the  Treaty,  yet  in  this  particular  it  was 
obviously  to  Our  disadvantage.  With  re- 
spect to  our  Serving  each  ouer  mutually, 
France  enjoyed  an  opportunity  which 
would  always  render  our  hopes  abortive. 
The  cotirt  and  fashion  there  were  such  as  ' 
to  enable  her  at  any  time  to  suspend  the 
consumption  of  our  manufactures,  find  to 
increase  their  own.  We  might,  therefore, 
make  treaties  with  a  view  to  reciprocity, 
but  the  idea  was  absurd.  She  had  alwayi^ 
by  the  means  of  her  court  andfa^ion,  the 
power  of  causing  her  own  mannfactures 
to  be  worn  instead  of  those  of  any  other 
nation  whatever;  and  while  she  possessed 
it,  she  would  never  forego  its  exercise  in 
her  favour. 

The  impolicy  of  seeking  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, whicn  was  always  uncertain,  while 
we  possessed  a  home  consumption,  which 
nothing  could  possibly  diminish,  except  a 
diminution  of  our  credit,  and  the  emigra- 
tion of  our  manufacturers,  was  a  subject 
which  naturally  led  him  to  stato,  that  the 
average  of  our  exportation  of  com,  not- 
withstanding the  bounties  given  for  its 
encouragement,  was  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  S2  with  regard  to  our  own 
consumption.  He  remarked  this  to  show 
how  inconsiderable  pur  exports  were  of 
this  article  on  which  a  bounty  was  allowed, 
when  compared  to  what  we  consumed  at 
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home.  But  be  yet  farther  obsenred,  that 
.the  average  calculation  of  our  annual 
exports  had  been  from  88,000,000/.  to 
90,000,000/.  And  if  these  exports  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  what  our  home 
market  required,  as  the  export  of  corn  did 
to  its  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  how 
inconsiderable  must  be  our  own  market ! 
But,  admitting  that  we  consumed  ten 
times  more  instead  of  thirty-one  times, 
what  an  astonishing  resource  of  trade  this 
evidently  proved  that  we  possessed  in  our- 
selves !  Was  it,  then,  wise  to  admit  a  rival 
.to  the  participation  of  a  market  so  con- 
aiderable— a  market  which  had  supplied  us 
with  many  resources  for  war  that  scarcely 
smv  nation  could  boast  beside  our  own  I 
Adverting  to  the  system  of  colonizing,  to 
show  that  the  principle  was  mefely  to  es- 
tablish monopolies  for  our  own  trade,  Mr. 
Flood  observed,  that  in  all  conunercial 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  the  policy 
was  to  acquire  as  many  of  these  in  your 
favour  as  you  possibly  could,  and  to  di- 
minish, '  if  possible,  those  with  whom  you 
were  in  treaty. 

To  think  of  entering  into  a  negociation 
of  mutual  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
a  rival  was,  therefore,  the  most  absurd  and 
chimerical  scheme  that  ever  was  adopted. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  two  rival  powers, 
that  it  was  impossible  but  one  must  have 
the  advantage  of  the  other  in  all  treaties 
of  this  nature.     And  that  nation  would 
have  the  advantage  which  was  the  poor- 
est  and   the  most  abstemious.      Which 
was  the  richest  and  most  luxurious,  was 
too  evident  to  require  him   to  declare. 
Would  not  France,  he  asked,  with  her 
wines,   brandies,  and  olives,    draw  from 
us  our  specie  in  proportion  to  her  wants 
and  our  own  superiority  in  wealth  ?     She 
certainly  would,  and  therefore  we  should- 
find  ourselves  not  only  supplanted  in  our 
resources  for  wealth,  but  arained  of  the 
remaining  specie  we  had  to  support  our 
credit.    With  respect  to  credit,  he  stated, 
that  France  certainly  possessed  less  credit 
than  we  did.    The  trade  in  which  France 
engaged  was  not  by  any  means  to  that 
extent  of  capital  on  which  we  conducted 
our  commerce.    Our  paper  and  credit 
enabled  us  to  transact  such  a  portion  of 
trade,  as  was,  he  believed,  unexampled  in 
every  other  nation.    We  should,  there- 
fore, be  vefy  cautious  of  entering  into  any 
Degociation  which  might  tend  to  drain  us 
of  that  portion  of  specie  indispensably 
necessary  to  preserve  our  credit  from  being 
diminished.    This  was  a  consequence  be  I 


was  {4>prehen8]ve  would  follow  from  the 
Treaty.    As  it  was  a  fact  that  the  poorer 
nation  would  always  drain  from  the  richest 
in  all  commercial   intercourses,  France 
must  ultimately  diminish  our  specie  and 
increase, her  own.     These  were  objects 
which  pressed  inmiediately  upon  bis  ap- 
prehension.   Not  that  he  was  apt  to  de- 
spond.   He  knew  that  the  resources  of 
this  country  had  been  found  inexhaustible. 
Being  able  to  defend  herself  against  such 
a  combination  of  powers  as  she  had  lately 
resisted  from  the  aid  of  these  resources, 
must  convince  every  one  of  her  native 
vigour.    And  yet  we  spoke  of  treaties  as 
if  they  were  to  give  an  almost  endless 
permanency  to  peace.    The  idea  of  reur 
dering  peace  durable  by  entering  into  a 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  was,  as 
experience  proved,  a  false  suggestion.    If 
we  agreed  with  France  at  home,  she  would 
fortify  in  Asial    We  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Holland,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  vras  per- 
petrated.   Our  conduct  was  most  unac- 
countable.   Had  we  on  a  sudden  forgotten 
our  old  prejudices,  and  our  well-grounded 
jealousy  of  France  ?  or  had  France  aban^ 
donedher  ambition,  and  clothed  herself 
in  the  garb  of  humility  I    Was  it  owing 
to  a  cause  which  he  dared  not  name  ?  All 
Europe  were  beholding  us  with  astonish- 
ment, and  wondering  what  could  have  in- 
duced us  to  give  up  the  glorious  character 
which  had  preserved  our  liberties.    In  the 
course  of  the  last  war,  we  had  exhibited  a 
scene  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world— resources  beyond  all  conception — 
firmness  and  valour  beyond  all  example — 
wherever  danger  challenged,  we  presented 
our  front  to  it — often  harassed,  but  never 
ruined*    It  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  the 
thunderbolt  of  Heaven  could  accomplish 
our  annihilation. 

.  With  respect  to  what  bad  been  ob- 
served by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt),  that  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  had  not  given  any 
specific  objection  to  the  Treaty,  he  bad 
only  to  controvert  this  assertion,  by  pro- 
ducing what  they  had  actually  said  against 
it  upon  oath.  Much  had  been  contended 
for  m  favour  of  the  Treaty,  from  the  sup- 
posed silence  of  the  manu&cturers.  But 
these  men  could  not  oppose  the  Treaty, 
till  it  was  offered  to  them  in  a  complete 
state ;  and  this  could  not  be  the  case  be- 
fore the  convention  was  concluded.  As 
men  of  business,  time  was  necessanr  for 
them  after  this;  and  as  to  thej^aUnesa 
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of  tlie  nmaber  who  are  said  to  have  de- 
clared against  the  Treaty,  that  should  not 
be  adduced  as  an  argument;  for  the 
Chamber  of  Manufacturers  was  a  repre- 
sentative body,  and  acted  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  persons.  They  only  desire  time 
for  themselves  to  deliberate,  and  in  the 
same  moment  advise  you  to  take  it. 
There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  hurry 
€m  this  business  from  the  silence  of  the 
manufacturers.  They  have  in  reality 
spoken  out  in  the  most  emphatic  way — 
In  the  Treaty  with  Ireland !  Till  they 
should  come  to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
and  retract  what  they  had  said,  he  de- 
clared that  he  should  consider  them  as 
having  delivered  their  sentiments  on  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  They  had  predicted 
mfinite  losses  from  the  removal  of  the 
trade  from  this  country;  now,  if  they 
should  retract,  it  would  be  curious  to  con- 
sider on  what  ground  they  would  withdraw.  • 
Would  it  be,  because  France  is  a  great 
manufacturing  country,  and  Ireland  not  ? 
Because  she  is  full  of  inhabitants,  and 
Ireland  comparatively  desolate?  Would 
it  be  because  France  is  a  country  rich  in 
its  prodnce,  and  Ireland  almost  barren  I 
Or,  if  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Treaty,  were  they  apprehensive  that  Ire- 
land would  have  it,  while  they  entertain 
no  such  uncharitable  scruples  in  regard 
to  France  ?  He  would  ask  the  woollen- 
draper,  if  France  has  not  a  hundred  towns 
in  tnat  manufactory,  for  one  that  Ireland 
has ;  and  whether  she  has  not  undersold 
tlus  country  in  foreign  markets,  which 
Ireland  never  so  much  as  attempted? 
He  would  ask  what  natural  advantages 
Ireland  has,  that  should  give  such  an 
alarm  to  England,  while  she  participates 
with  France  all  her  benefits  without  ap- 
prehension. Is  it  her  wines  and  olives,  or 
the  physical  monopoly  of  her  climate; 
fior  all  which  she  ought  to  get  the  most 
luxurious  and  opulent  customers  ?  Ano- 
ther commercial  advantage  to  France,  is 
in  the  nature  of  her  tribunals,  compared 
with  ours;  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
people.  Here  people  will  have  what  they 
toog  for,  however  detrimental  the  con- 
sampticAi  may  be  to  the  country.  But 
in  l^ance,  besides  the  law  of  the  realm, 
there  is  the  restraining  law  of  the  court 
and.  the  mode.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  arguments  are  varied,  and  facts  op- 
posed, to  answer  various  and  opposite 
jpurposes.  At  one  time,  France  cannot 
jpfai  us  in  our  roanufiEuctures,  because  she 
■is  poor ;  at  another  it  is  said»  we  must 
(VOL.  XXVI.] 


derive  great  advantages  from  our  tradA 
with  her,  because  she  is  rich.  But  if 
France  is  rich,  England  is  more  so,  mord 
expensive  and  luxurious.  This  might 
render  it  dangerous  for  us  to  part  with 
our  cautionary  laws.  By  protecting  ouri 
trade,  we  preserved  and  increased  it  for] 
more  than  a  century.  Spain,  on  the  con-j 
trary,  by  neglecting  protecting  duties,  hadi 
lost  her  trade,  and  ruined  her  financesJ 
How  much  more  easily  might  the  same 
cause  produce  the  same  effect  with  U8» 
who  have  not  the  same  resources  in  the 
mines  of  Peru,  of  Mexico,  of  Chili  and 
Potosi?  The  great  object  of  a  nation 
should  be  to  supply  herself.  Two  bor- 
dering countries  can  seldom  supply  each 
other  with  advantage.  Their  wants  and 
their  superfluities  have  too  great  a  simila- 
rity. France  could  furnish  us  with  no- 
thing but  luxuries ;  and  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that  with  no  nation  could  we 
maintain  a  less  useful  commerce. 

Upon  this  subject,  he  should  r.^peat  his 
questions.  Had  not  the  manufacturers  at 
the  bar  of  that  House  given  their  evidence 
on  oath  against  the  Treaty  with  Ireland  I 
Was  not  their  evidence  then  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  present  Treaty  must  be  de- 
structive to  their  interests  ?  If  a  Commer-"" 
cial  Treaty  with  Ireland  was  thought  to 
be  so  destructive  to  the  trading  interest 
of  this  country,  what  must  it  be  with  one 
that  has  five  times  her  credit,  eight  times 
her  population,  and  forty  times  ner  capi-* 
tal?  Did  they  not  prove  that  it  would 
tend  to  their  inconvenience  at  the  bar  of 
the  House?  Have  they  denied  any  of 
the  evidence  they  then  stated  ?  Or  have 
they  intimated  their  wishes  to  retract  what 
they  have  said  on  that  occasion  ?  If  they 
have,  I  should  wish  to  see  them  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  House.  I  would  thea 
ask  them  on  what  principle  they  could 
agree  to  suffer  France,  a  rival  with  so 
considerable  a  capital,  to  participate  ia 
their  markets,  when  they  refused  Ireland^ 
a  country  without  money  or  artificers,  the 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege  ?  I  would  ask 
th^m  why  thoy  did  not  fear  the  removing 
of  their  manufactories  to  France  whea 
they  did  to  Ireland  ?  I  would  ask  them, 
why  they  were  not  apprehensive  of  being 
rivalled  in  all  their  foreign  markets  by 
France  from  this  Treaty,  when  they 
dfeaded  so  much  the  power  of  Irelandf, 
where  neither  property,  resource,  or  com- 
merce, in  any  degree  existed  to  excite 
such  alarms,  alluding  to  the  injustice  of 
not  granting  to  Ireland  those  advantages 
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which  thW  Treaty  had  given  to  France. 
Mr.  Flood  condemned  greatly  the  con- 
doct  of  Mt.  Eden,  who  had  been  an  o]>- 
poBer  of  the  Treaty  with  Ireland,  and  the 
negociator  of  this  Treaty  with  France. 
If  it  were  unsafe  or  impolitic  to  grant 
commercial  benefits  to  Ireland^  the  dan- 
ger roust  be  still  greater  to  grant  tbepi 
to  a  rival,  who  would  derive  from  these 
advantages  the  power  of  increasing  her 
own  resources  and  impoverishing  ours. 
But  if  this  Treaty  was  to  be  defended  on 
principles  of  policy  and  expediency,  it 
must  be  condemned  on  every  principle  of 
justice,  with  regard  to  giving  such  partici- 
pations of  trade  to  her,  and  denying  them 
to  if  eland.  Here  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  statiog  the  stipulations,  ^  on  which  these 
advantages  were  proposed  to  Ireland.  By 
the  propositions  it  was  stipulated  that 
Great  Britaia  should  monopolize  great 
part  of  Asia,  all  Africa,  a  considerable 
I  portion  of  the  West  India  islands,  no  small 
share  of  America,  and  as  large  a  degree 
of  Europe.  Such  were  the  stipulations  in 
&vour  of  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Eden,  the  negociator  of  the  present 
Treaty,  had  been  the  steady  opponent  of 
these  propositions.  Whence  did  it  arise 
that  tnis  negociator  could  dare  to  open 
our  markets  to  France,  witK  scarcely  one 
stipulation  in  our  favour,  afler  he  had  so 
strenuously  opposed  the  Treaty  with  Ire- 
land, in  which  we  had  preserved  our  mo- 
nopolies in  every  part  of  the  globe  ? 

Having  thus  considered  its  relation  to 
the  Irish  propositions,  and  having  argued  it 
both  in  a  political  and  commercwl  view,  he 
proceeded  to  view  it  in  its  relation  to  other 
nations.  Impolitic  was  it  to  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  alliance  with  Portuffal; 
a  country  from  whence  we  had  derived  so 
many  and  essential  advantages.  By  this 
Commercial  Treaty,  the  moment  Par- 
Karoent  should  hav^  finally  given  it  their 
sanction,  the  Methuen  Treaty  must  be- 
come destroyed;  for  the  principle  of  that 
Treaty,  namely,  admitting  the  wines  of 
Portugal  one-third  under  those  of  France, 
bad  na  longer  an  existence,  if  the  duties 
on  French  wines  were  reduced  to  the  pre- 
sent duties  on  those  of  Portugal. '  It  was 
true,  he  admitted,  that  by  lowering  the 
duties  one-third  on  Portugal  wines  after- 
wards, the  Treaty  might  be  renewed* 
But,  to  h%  obliged  in  consequence  of  tifis 
Commercial  Treaty  to  adoiit  wines  from 
Franee  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  Por- 
taga),  would  be  evincing  that  you  had 
abandoned  that  principle  of  policy  wbidl 


had  been  the  cement  of  youraHiancewitil 
that  country.  Would  she  not,  therefore, 
consider,  that  the  inducement  no  longer 
existed  which  had  been  the  cause  of  yoof 
long  and  prosperous  friendship?  Tlini 
would  certainly  be  a  great  obstacle  to  her 
desires  to  enter«into  treaty  with  you  again* 
Besides,  you  had  resigned  the  a^an- 
tage  you  before  possessed  of  idmost  com- 
manding the  renewal  of  the  Treaty.  This 
commercial  ^liance  with  France  must 
convince  Portugal,  that  you  had  abon* 
doned  every  principle  of  policy  which  had 
been  her  best  defence  i^ainst  superior  and 
neighbouring  powers.  Therefore,  that 
which  tempted  her  to  court  ^ourprotectkn 
by  so  advantageous  an  alliance  no  longer 
existing,  you  could  not  expect  that  she 
would  hasten  to  renew  it.  If  she  did,  it 
might  possibly  be  on  terms  much  nsore 
advantageous  to  hersetf  and  detrimental 
to  you. 

Afler  statinff  these  particulars  respect- 
ing Portugal,  ne  adverted  to  Spam.  H« 
mentioned  the  renewal  of  the  ftin;Iy  coob« 
pact  by  this  Treaty,  and  for  no  other  sti- 
pulation  than  that  of  having  the  privilege 
of  lowering  the  duties  on  Portugal  wines 
one4hird  below  those  of  France.  What 
were  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
this  concession  i  Were  th^y  not  merely 
ideal  ?  They  were  visioBtfy.  If  you  did 
not  renew  the  Treaty  with  Portugal,  you 
had  agreed  to  receive  the  luxury  of  a 
country  for  which  you  must  give  in  great 
part  your  bullion,  and  had  aereed  to  the 
revival  of  a  compact  which  dhsstroyed  all 
the  former  privileges  you  possessed,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  Spain,  before  ^s 
Treaty  was  nee  ociated.  He  observed  Ami 
to  abandon  aJnes  who  had  been  so  ser- 
viceable in  their  friendship,  for  specula* 
tions  of  commercial  intercourse  with  those 
whom  nature,  policy,  and  religion,  must 
unavoidably  continue  our  secret  if  not  our 
avowed  enemies,  was  the  most  ridiculous 
conduct  that  ever  could  be  adopted  in  the 
government  of  a  country,  llie  favours 
of  Spain,  France  by  this  Treaty  had  se- 
cured. She  would  possess  every  advan- 
tage which  we  mi^ht  otherwke  have  en* 
joyed.  Those  articles  which  wer^  so  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  our  mianufactores 
we  should  no  longer  be  certain  of  im- 
porting. The  re-establishment  of  the  fa- 
mily compact  would  be  the  greatest  ae- 
cessioa  to  F^nce  in  the  importatioB  of 
ine  wool  particulariv,  $mdt  we  great^tt 
disadvantage  to  us  mm  the  loss  of  tl^ 
ii?akiaUe  mw  materiaL    Stattng  thorhi^ 
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view  of  the  tendency  of  the  Comniercid 
Treaty,  considered  in  its  relation  to  other 
countries,  he  advised  the  committee  to 
delay  any^  fieu'ther  proceeding  until  they 
could  form  their  opinions  on  its  merits. 
Surely  what  the  manufacturers  asked  in 
their  petition  was  not  so  unreasonable. 
They  did  not  ask  Parliament  to  adopt  any 
opimoD.  They  only  wished  that  they 
would  suspend  their  decision  until  more 
information  could  be  obtained  on  the 
subject.  This  was  not  the  voice  of  im- 
liertinent  embarrassment ;  it  was  the  re- 
spectable voice  of  supplication  that  Parlia- 
Sdent  would  suspend  their  operations  in  a 
measure,  wherein  they  consider  that  their 
interests  were  so  deeply  and  most  inte- 
restingly involved. 

Mr.  Flood,  apologiaing  for  the  length  of 
biB  remarks,  aaded,  that  it  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  him  to  forego  any  personal 
^reputation  which  he  imight  acquire  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty,  than  for  a  moment  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  committee 
with  a  single  sentence  extraneous  to  the 
subject.  But  he  had  uttered  these  senti- 
ments solely  from  a  desire  to  state  to  the 
committee  what  he  conceived  sufficient 
reasons  for  his  voting  against  the  whole 
prmcipk  of  the  measure.  It  appeared  to 
oim  founded  on  the  most  absurd  policy 
which  had  ever  entered  into  the  con- 
ception of  man.  It  destroyed  all  the 
pnneiples  of  policy  which  had  directed 
the  commerce,  navigation,  and  alliances 
of  the  country.  Did  it  not  tend  to  subvert 
every  support  which  we  derived  from  the 
dependence  of  European  states  on  our 
power?  Their  dependence  gave  us  the 
support  of  the  connexions  which  they 
were  desirous  to  form  with  a  jiation  whom 
tbe^  considered  as  the  guardian  of  their 
political  existence.  From  this  conduct 
and  character,  we  had  drawn  ^11  our 
greatness.  From  the  war  of  1688  until 
the  present  period,  we  had  always  been 
«aecessful  from  our  own  commercial  coki- 
sumption  at  home,  and  our  alliances 
abroad*  But  these  means  would,  by  this 
Treaty,  be  all  forfeited.  We  should  lose 
all  our  character  and  conseouence  in  the 
opinion  of  all  Europe.  No  longer  should 
we  be  considered,  as  we  had  been,  the 
guardians  of  their  liberties.  Is  there  any 
0iie  reason,  then,  in  favour  of  this  Treaty  ? 
View  it  in  a  political,  commercial,  and 
rdative  situation  to  odier  countriesy  and 
yra  find  it  £raii|ht  with  destmction  to  all 
our  fomer  glories,  and  our  present  great- 
Ko  purt  of  our  acquired  prosperity 


but  it  threatens  with  rapid  and  immediate 
annihilation.  It  commands  you  to  recede 
from  every  other  European  mend,  and  to 
bury  yourself  in  the  embraces  of  France, 
your  unalterable  enemy.  Who  formed 
this  negociation?  Would  they  ask  him 
to  withdraw  the  pillars  which  had  been 
the  support  of  the  nation's  glory  \  No ! 
he  should  answer.  Would  they  ask  him 
to  repeal  the  Revolution?  No!  The 
Treaty  was  hurried  throqgh  the  House. 
It  was  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
state  and  constitution,  that  he  begged 
they  would  delay  the  proceeding  untfl  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  could  be 
apprized  of  its  real  nature  and  tendency. 
He  was  assured  that  they  were  mea  of 
the  greatest  knowledge  and  respectability, 
and,  of  all  others,  the  most  capable  of  in« 
forming  the  House  of  the  real  merits  and 
tendency  of  the  Treaty :  and  without  this 
consultation  of  their  opinions,  he  thought 
that  if  the  Treaty  passed,  the  most  alarm- 
ing and  destructive  consequences  must 
ensue  to  this  countrv.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Flood  said  that  he  was  resolved  to 
meet  every  principle  of  the  Treaty  with 
his  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  WUhefforce  said,  he  would  deliver 
his  sentiments  to  the  House,  however 
sensible  that  he  must  appear  to  no  small 
disadvantage  after  the  great  eloquence 
and  ability  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  preceded  him  ;  yet  he  confessed  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech  had 
failed  of  producing  conviction  in  his  mind, 
which  might  probably  be,  because  he  had 
hinted  at  proving  propositions,  to  the 
proof  of  which  no  abilities  whatever  were 
equal ;  besides,  if  the  right  han.  gentle- 
man's arguments  asainst  the  Treaty  were 
son^etimes  powerful,  he  had  taken  off  their 
effects  by  supplying  the  answers  to  them 
himself.  Mr.  WiTberforce  then  pointed 
out  several  inconsistencies  in  Mr.  Flood's 
arguments;  as  that  the  Treaty  was  ob- 
jectionable, because  tending  to  harmony 
between  us  and  France,  of  which  we  ought 
always  to  consider  ourselves  as  the  natu- 
ral and  jealous  rivals,  and  yet  saying  at 
the  same  time  that  It  would  be  in  vain  for 
us  to  hope  by  a  commercial  connexion  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  animosfty,  addu- 
cing the  instances  of  the  Dutch  at  Am- 
boyjia  in  support  of  the  assertion,  and 
contending  that  the  competition  of  trade 
would  foment  the  national  (Nrinciple  of 
rivalahip.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
maintained,  that  France  supplied  herself 
with  manufactures,  and  yet  spoke  in  ano^^ 
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ther  place  of  the  goods  we  smuggled  into 
that  country ; — that  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  enter  into  trade  with  an  inimical 
power,  yet  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  Spa- 
nish trade  to  us,  though  acknowledging 
France  was  always  sure  of  her.  But  the 
iright  hon.  gentleman  had  rested  much  on 
the  opinion  of  the  manufacturers  being 
contrary  to  the  Treaty :  this  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  declared,  he  knew  not  to  be  the 
case ;  they  were  almost  universally  favour- 
able to  it ;  nor  was  the  state  of  things  the 
same  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  pro- 
positions ;  nor  were  the  arguments  appli- 
cable which  had  been  urged  against  that 
measure:  thereat  apprehension  then 
Iwas,  that  the  Irish  manufacturers  would 
I  be  set  to  work  with  English  capital ;  but 
on  the  present  case  there  could  be  no  such 
vround  of  apprehension ;  besides  the  re- 
luctance every  Englishman  would  feel  at 
living  unde;r  a  despotic  government,  and 
trusting  his  property  to  the  arbitrary  and 
uncertain  determinations  and  principles  of 
a  French  tribunal  (arguments  of  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  had  ad- 
mitted the  force,  though  not  then  aware 
of  the  conclusion),  would  they  be 
likely  to  erect  those  expensive  works^  and 
construct  those  machines  which  were  ne- 
cessary in  carrying  on  the  great  manufac- 
tures, when  the  Treaty  was  made  but  for 
a  term  of  12  years?  This  shortness  of 
the  term  of  its  duration,  was  a  complete 
answer  to  this  and  many  other  arguments 
that  were  urged  against  it ;  for  that  term 
manufactures  were  as  permanent  an  arti- 
cle of  supply  as  produce,  though  much  had 
been  said  of  the  disadvantages  attending 
an  intercourse  •  between  two  countries, 
when  the  one  furnished  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  a  constant  produce,  whilst  that  of 
the  other  was  variable  and  transitory,  as 
manufactures  were  ever  shifting  from 
place  to  place.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  n\ade  great  use  of  the  figure  of  speech 
called  the  dilemma ;  and  he  must  say,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  in- 
volved himself  in  one,  by  making  it  neces- 
sm-y  for  him  either'to  give  up  his  arguments 
or  his  vote. — A  commercial  intercourse 
with  France  had,  it  was  said,  been  formerly 
unfavourable  to  this  country;  but  then,  it 
most  be  recollected,  our  woollens  were 
excluded  from  their  niarkets  by  prohibi- 
tory duties;  mqi^t  of  our  capital  branches 
of  manufactures^ were  then  either  in  their 
infancy  or  wholly  unknown,  whilst  they 
had  the  liberty  of  bringing  in  their  silks, 
which  were  noijr  'prohibited^   and  their 


linens,  which  our  linen  manufacturers  were 
now  not  afraid  of  meeting  in  our  market. 
Not  to  mention,  that  all  the  connexion  with 
France  was  then  a  matter  of  just  alarm, 
when  Irom  the  inclination  of  the  Court 
the  most  serious  dread  was  universally 
prevalent,  both  for  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties ;  when  every  welUwisher  to  both 
knew  the  dang^^rs  that  surrounded  us,  and 
was  anxious  to  preserve  the  Proteatant 
succession,  and  resist  the  claim  of  the 
Pretender  to  the  throne. — Mr.  Wilber- 
force  then  gave  many  reasons  why  he 
thought  the  Treaty  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  this  country,  both  in  a  financial, 
commercial,  and  political  view,  adding, 
that  this  seemed  of  all  others  the  most 
proper  time  to  make  it,  when  the  French 
were  resolving  to  exclude  our  manufao^ 
tures,  and  set  up  for  themselves ;  for  we 
made  it  unlikely  that  our  manufacturers  \ 
would  go  over  to  their  assistance,  by  find-  ^ 
ing  them  new  work  at  home,  and  took 
away  much  of  the  spur  to  French  indus- 
try, by  supplying  them  with  our  articles 
in  a  more  perfect  and  finished  state  than 
they  could  hope  at  first  to  produce  bj  j 
their  own  efibrts.  He  congratulated  every 
friend  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  on  the 
permission  that  was  now  granted  of  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  ia 
France,  which,  he  hoped,  would  tend  to 
introduce  a  spirit  of  general  toleration 
and  good-will.  He  confessed,  however, 
that  Uie  most  pleasing  view  he  had  of  the 
Treaty,  was  m  the  tendency  which  be 
hoped  it  would  have  to  check  those  de- 
structive contentions  between  the  two 
countries,  by  making  the  preservation  of 
an  harmonious  intercourse  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  both ;  not  that  we  ought  blindly 
to  rush  into  their  embraces  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said ;  he  would  have 
us  still  watchful,  but  he  would  have  us 
maintain  the  caution  of  jealousy,  without 
the  folly  and  extravagance  of  that  pas- 
sion. Much  had  been  said  on  a  former 
day,  of  forming  alliances,  of  the  balance 
of  power,  of  its  being  the  policy  of  this 
country  always  to  set  up  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  state,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  was  for  the  time  the  leading  one 
in  Europe.  This  principle,  as  far  as  it 
had  been  acted  upon,  had,  he  would  al- 
low, administered  to  our  glory,  and  made 
us  splendid  in  the  page  of  history ;  but 
he  wished  the  country  would  at  leng^ 
learn  that  important'  lesson,  that  the 
greatness  and  happiness  of  a  people  weie 
not  the  same.    Impressed  with  this  trttd^ 
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it  was  with  pain  he  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
geodeman  (Mr.  Fox)  appeal  to  the  ambi- 
tious feelings  of  the  House  the  preceding 
ereniog,  though  he  confessed  the  power 
of  bis  eloquence  was  such,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  this  principle  stea- 
dily in  view,  that  he  might  not  be  seduced 
by  it.  The  true  policy  of  Great  Britain 
was,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  internal 
resources,  the  morals,  and  manners  of  the 
people,  to  endeavour  to  make  herself  at 
ooce  happy  and  respectable :  we  should 
attend  to  our  navy,  the  true  source  of 
our  strength,  and  of  the  best  sort  of 
strength — the  defensive;  foreign  con- 
oexious  wouhl  often  lead  us  into  quar- 
rels, nor  were  they  altogether  so  easy  to 
be  fornied  as  negociators  might  flatter 
tbemfielves ;  of  this  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman himself  might  afford  an  example, 
who  did  not  find  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions could  be  realized,  which  he  had  ex- 
cited in  the  instances  of  Holland  and 
America ; — and  he  might  also  be  adduced 
as  an  instance,  that  alliances,  or  confede- 
racies, or  coalitions,  or  whatever  they  might 
be  named,  between  great  Powers,  were 
not  always  productive  of  the  good  effects 
which  had  been  hoped  from  them.  But 
to  be  serious,  if  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's system  had  made  us  often  reap  the 
laurels  of  victory,  yet  had  it  not  loaded  us 
with  250  miUions  of  debt  ?  had  it  not  laid 
us  under  the  necessity  of  abridging  of  his 
comforts  every  cottager  in  the  kingdom  ? 
aod  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
crbature  who,  with  his  windows  stopped 
up,  with  scarce  food  to  eat,  or  a  house  to 
liYe  in,  by  the  miserable  light  of  a  candle 
be  could  scarce  afford  to  burn,  was  to  be 
compensiited  for  all  his  distress,  by  reading 
over  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, in  which  he  was  dignified  by  the 
honourable  appellation  of  **  the  Adjuster 
of  the  Balance  of  Power,  and  Guardian  of 
the  Liberties  of  Europe  ?"  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  concluded  by  observing,  that  this 
was  not  one  of  those  questions  on  which 
gentlemen  might  suffisr  their  personal  pre- 
dilecdons  either  for  or  against  a  minister, 
to  operate  in  determining  their  vote  |  it 
was  by  for  too  important  a  one  for  motives 
like  these  to  be  attended  to.  They  should 
have  no  weight  with  him ;  it  was  his  firm 
conviction,  that  in  supporting  the  mea- 
Bnre>  he  was  givinff  an  unbiassed  support 
to  a  proposition  which  was  fbr  the  good 
and  bppiness  of  the  country ;  and  it  gave 
him  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  nlBlf t  be  was  acting  in  coafonnity 


with  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
he  was  voting  agreeably  to  the  general 
wishes  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Flood  denied  having  contradicted 
himself,  and  re-stated  what  his  argument 
had  been,  in  the  particulars  pointed  out 
a^  contradictory.  With  regard  to  the 
manufacturers  opinions,  he  had  said,  the 
evidence  they  had  given  on  the  Irish  pro- 
positions was  such  as  made  it  perfectly 
fair  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
to  assume  that  the  manufacturers  did  not 
approve  of  the  Treaty.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man asserted,  that  the  manufacturers  did 
approve  of  it.  What  is  that,  said  Mr. 
Flood,  but  the  hon.  gentleman's  assertion? 
and  it  contradicts  mine.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman therefore  has  contradicted  me;  but 
does  it  follow  that  I  have  contradicted  my- 
self? The  hon.  gentleman  had  complained 
of  his  holdiiig  a  dialogue  when  there  was 
neither  of  the  parties  present  to  answer 
him.  He  begged  to  ki^ow  whose  fatdt 
that  was  ?  He  wanted  to  have  the  manu- 
facturers at  the  bar  to  hear  them  deliver 
their  opinions,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen 
would  not  let  them  come.  For  his  party 
he  should  have  been  peculiarly  happy  to 
have  seen  the  gentlemen,  because  he  nad 
often  known  an  eloquent  member  of  par- 
liament, in  a  fine  speech,  say  that  for  a 
manufacturer,  which  he  would  not  when 
present  say  for  himself.  With  reeard  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  made 
the  Treaty,  he  had  not  sent  him  to  Paris, 
and  had  much  rather  have  seen  him  in 
the  House,  as  he  knew  of  nothing  so  for- 
midable about  his  abilities,  as  to  make  him 
at  all  afraid  of  coping  with  him.  Mr. 
Flood  paid  Mr.  Wjlberforce  some  com- 
pliments, but  begged  that  he  would  not 
be  too  prone  to  charge  him  with  contra- 
dicting himself,  and  with  errors  and  mis- 
takes ;  and  more  especiallv  when  he  put  his 
country  in  contact  with  tne  charge  which 
he  thought  proper  to  urge  against  him. 
The  hon.  gentleman  (said  Mr.  Flood) 
talks  as  if  Uiis  Treaty  was  to  make  man 
more  moral>  more  religious,  and  more 
exemplary.  Are  we  then  to  expect  a 
dargo  of  missionaries  from  the  Continent  ? 
But  if  it  will  increase  the  morality  of  the 
people,  the  religion  of  the  country,  the 
honesty  of  our  tradesmen,  I  shall  mdeed 
say  it  is  the  best  treaty  that  ever  was 
negociated. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  insinuations  which  Mr.  WilbeHbrce  had 
been  pleased  to  throw  out  asainst  him 
personally.    With  regard  to  what  he  bad 
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itated  conceroing  the  peace  with  Anie- 
rica,  be  would  give  him  the  «aine  answer 
on  that  subject  which  he  had  always  done ; 
and  that  would  be  a  flat  denial.  With  re- 
spect to  the  negociation  with  the  Dutch, 
if  there  was  any  blame  to  be  affixed  to 
that  roeasure,  he  was  willing  to  take  his 
share  of  it,  though  it  had  been  done  with 
|he  unanimous  consent  of  his  Majesty's 
council.  That  it  failed  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  deny ;  and  its  fiiilure,  he  Terily  be- 
lieved was  owing  to  the  influence  of 
France.  That  hon.  gentleman  had  stated, 
in  the  meekness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
dreamt  not  of  power,  nor  did  he  wish  to 

,  tread  the  paths  of  ambition ;  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  lie  has  a  vi^on,  which 
tells  him  that  Uie  navv  of  Great  Britain 
must  be  kept  up ;  and  then  he  draws  a 
very  afiecting  picture  of  the  distresses  of 
poor  cottagers  groaning  under  the  accu- 
mulated weight  of  taxes.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  capti- 
vating the  vulgar ;  but  he  would  ask,  the 

.hon.  gentleman- how  the  navy  was  to  be 
supported  without  taxing  the  subject  i  or 
bow  the  visions  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
could  be  realized  without  a  great  expense 
to  the  nation  i  But  the  hon.  gentleman 
bad  the  admirable  talent  of  making  at- 
tacks under  the  shield  of  modesty.  Was 
this  country,  then,  not  in  a  situation  to 
take  a  part  in  preserving  the  liberties  of 
Europe  ?  Was  she  so  sunk  in  distress  as 
to  consider  herself  inadequate  to  the  pre- 
servation of  that  to  which  she  owed  her 
existence  and  her  rank,  among  the  nations 
pf  Europe  ?  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  mean 
to  hold  that  language  to  the  world  I  He 
wished  to  know  if  uiat  was  the  language 
meant  to  be  maintained ;  he  wished  some 
person  in  authority  would  stand  up  and 
say  so,  because  he  could  then  meet  it 
Ifiinrly*  Would  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer declare,  that  we  were  no  longer 
in  a  situation  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the 
protector  of  its  liberties)?  He  should  be 
glad  to  come  at  that  point.  As  to  the 
assertion,  that  a  poor  cottager  was  not  to 
be  talked  to  in  that  manner,  he  must  main- 
tain that  he  was  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  taxes  under  which  the  lower 
order  of  people  in  this  country  laboured, 
yei  it  was  a  comfort  to  hear  that  she  was 
the  Balancer  of  Power,  and  the  Protector 
of  the  Liberties  of  Europe.  That  it  was 
that  enabled  him  to  bear  his  poverty  with 
dieerfulness,  and  to  feel  the  satisfaction, 
Mudst  all  bia  distress,  of  refleaing  on 


the  thought  of  bis  being  one  of  tbe  sub- 
jects of  a  free  country,  whose  charac- 
teristic it  was  to  balance  the  power  of 
£urq>e.  Shameful  was  the  neglect  which 
ministers  bad  shown  in  the  formation  of 
alliances.  Till  that  unhappy  period  when 
we  were  left  without  an  ally,  we  had  always 
fought  successfully.  From  that,  however, 
he  did  not  mean  to  contend,  that  it  was 
better  to  build  our  hopes  on  the  ktrength 
jof  our  alliances  than  on  the  strength  of 
our  navy.  He  was  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  attended  negociations  of  that  na- 
ture ;  but  he  asserted,  that  ministers  were 
culpable  in  turning  away  with  impatience 
from  any  object  which  they  might  have 
attained,  had  they  jpursued  it  with  per- 
severing  firmness.— -Mr.  Fox  severely  an- 
swered that  part  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
speech,  in  which  he  charged  him  with 
having  said,  that  he  had  a  peace  with 
America  in  his  pocket.— The  matter  it 
alluded  to,  passea  five  years  ago,  and  tlie 
hon.  gentleman  now  brought  it  forward 
under  a  gross  misrepresentation.  He  bad 
never  used  the  words,  but  bad  said  there 
were  those  in  Great  Britain  empowered  to 
treat  for  peace.  And  the  fact  had  turned 
out  exactly  as  he  had  stated  it. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  there  was  scarcdy  a 
single  argument  relative  to  thesituatioa 
in  which  this  country  had  stood  for  many 
years  back  with  respect  to  the  other 
Powers,  that  he  was  not  ready  to  adopt ; 
but  he  must  call  upon  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman for  an  explanation  in  what  jnannec 
those  arguments  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  present  Treaty.  He  could  not 
see  what  relation  they  had  to  it,  being 
fully  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Treaty,  which  in  the  smallest  d^rec 
tended  to  throw  a  difficulty  either  in  the 
way  of  this  country's  taking  any  political 
part  against  France  which  she  thought 
proper,  or  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
any  other  Power.  What  was  the  Treaty 
but  a  measure  calculated  to  enable  her  tc 
circulate  the  manufactures  of  her  own 
artizans  in  a  ten  times  greater  degree  than 
ever  she  could  do  heretofore,  by  openini 
to  her  one  of  the  most  extensive  marketi 
in  the  world.  And  in  doing  so,  wheit 
was  the  danger  ?  Her  own  market  she  wai 
sure  of,  and  whatever  might  hb  said  of  th^ 

Erobability  of  its  being  wrested  out  of  hei 
ands  by  France  having  the  power  of  in» 
porting  her  manufactures,  the  high  pro 
tecting  duties  rendered  such  a  naatter  im^ 
pract£able.  Mr.  Dundas  declared,  tiuri 
the  propoctioa  in  wbich  the  coitoeroo  d 
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fbe  ecHDitiy  woukl  be  increthed  #m^  be« 
yoad  all  (xmception :  thus,  instead  of  the 
BritiBh  capital  being,  as  the  hon.  member 
had  stated  on  Monday,  conveyed  to  Fhince, 
and  there  lodged,  to  the  great  inconteni- 
eoce  of  Great  Britain  id  case  of  a  sudden 
war,  it  would  be  turned  much  oAener  than 
before,  and  the  profits  would  be  iqultiplied 
and  increased  m  proportion.  The  hon. 
gentleraaii  who  had  started  the^  difficulty 
which  he  had  just  mentioned,  had  in  the 
course  of  bis  speech  objected  two  different 
ways,  and  he  wished  him  therefore  to  re- 
concile the  contradiction.  He  had  talked 
of  the  British  capital  being  conveyed  into 
French  hands  in  one  part  of  his  speech, 
aad  of  the  British  glass  manufactory  and 
cotton  manufactory  hems  nearly  ruined 
ia  conaequence  of  the  duties  upon  the  im- 
portation of  those  articles  from  France 
being  too  low  to  protect  our  manufacto- 
ries. Mr.  Dundas  contended,  that  it  was 
wise  in  this  country  during  a  time  of  peace 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
aad  by  extending  our  commerce  to  fill 
the  coffers  of  the  state.  He  commended 
the  good  sense  of  Mr.  GrenviHe's  argu- 
ment on  Monday  night,  when  that  gentle- 
man bad  recommended  an  alliance  wiUi 
her  ownrmanufacturers  as  the  best  aOiance 
whidi  Great  Britain  could  form,  and  that 
most  likely  to  enable  her  to  be  ready  for 
war,  whenever  wftr  should  be  inevitable. 
He  ahould  not  be  afraid  of  saying  to  a 
Frendi  minister,  **  If  you  want  to  make 
war  with  this  country,  begin  when  yon 
nieaae,  and  where  you  please ;  if  in  the 
East,  ydu  will  find  an  army  ready  and  a 
full  treasury ;  the  same  in  the  West,  and 
the  same  in  Europe.*'  In  fact^  the  point 
Greal  Britain  should  now  aim  at,  should 
be  to  reduce  her  debt  and  fill  hec^  cofiers ; 
^  would  then  be  able  to  subsidize  allies, 
and  sustain  the  charge  of  every  needful 
preparation. 

Mr.  Powys  rose  to  explain  the  points  of 
his  former  speech,  whieh  had  been  ani- 
madverted upon  by  Mr.  Dundas.  He  said, 
he  had  risen  at  so  late  an  hour  on  Mon- 
day, that  he  had  barely  stated  the  outlmes 
of  the  matters  which  struck  him  upon  the 
Treaty.  Mr.  Powys  then  recapitulated 
what  he  had  said  relative  to  the  injury 
which  he  feiored  the  glass  and  cotton  ma- 
nnfiictories  would  sustain,  and  his  doubt 
whether  a  great  part  of  the  British  capital 
would  not  be  transferred  over  to  France, 
and  upon  a  sudden  emergen<nr  be  felt  as* 
a  material  mcottvenience  by  this  country. 
iftaflowv  to  Mr.  Wilberfbrce's  address  to 
IT 


bhtt  as  a  country  gentteman^  Mr.  Powys 
said,  the  country  gentleman  who  should 
govern  his  public  conduct  by  mere  con- 
siderations w  private  interest,  was  a  mise- 
r^le  animal  indeed.  No  impression  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  land-tax 
beine  4«.  in  the  pound,  or  even  more, 
shoiud  induce  him  to  vote,  upon  a  matter 
of  great  public  importance,  difierently 
from  what  be  conscientiously  believed 
would  be  most  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Drake  confessed,  that  he  feH  him* 
self  disposed'  on  all ,  occasions  to  give  his 
support  to  the  executive  government, 
when  he  supposed  that  their  mtentions 
were  good.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
was  convinced  that  they  acted  from  the 
purest  patriotism ;  and  that  if  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation  of  the  business  they 
should  find  it  against  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  enter  into  a  commercial  alliance 
with  France,  they  would  recede  from  the 
proposition.  He  concluded  with  exclaim* 
ing,  **  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  and 
the  peace-preservers.** 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  rose  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  Treaty,  and  princi- 
pally to  call  tne  attention  of  Uie  committee 
to  the  state  of  our  trade.  In  1677»  we 
had  but  one  vessel  with  lingering  sails,  a 
single  solitarybottom,  that  went  to  the 
Baltic ;  in  1786  we  had  several  hundred 
sail,  with  a  vast  number  to  Greenland. 
He  commented  on  this  difference,  and 
argued  that  it  proved  in  how  flourishing  a 
state  the  trade  of  this  country  now  was, 
and  that  it  at  the  same  time  showed,  how 
cautious  we  should  be  in  taking  any  step 
which  might  affect  it.  He  suggested  that 
France  and  America  were  in  connexion, 
and  that  the  latter  sent  her  produce  to 
France  and  was  supported  from  ftance ; 
France,  therefore,  by  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  might  enable 
herself  to  fulfill  all  her  American  conunis- 
sions  at  the  expense  of  British  credit.  He 
declared,  that  this  was  a  serious  consider* 
ation,  and  merited  more  than  common  at- 
tention. 

\  Mr.  Hussey  recommended  the  worthy 
alderman's  speech  to  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
should  vote  against  the  Treaty,  because 
he  feared  that  it  would  produce  mischief 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  circumstance 
which  was  very  natural  to  happen,  had 
arisen  from  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheauer  having  so  properly  de« 
clined  to  male  any  speech ;  and  the  de- 
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bate  had  prooseded  solely  on  the  general 
merits  of  the  Treaty,  without  a  sinde 
word  having  been  said  to  the  particular 

auentioii  before  the  committee.  He  would 
lerefore  move  an  aroeodroent  which  would 
go  to  the  Question  immediately ;  and  that 
was,  to  add,  as  part  of  ^the  resolution, 
**  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  Por- 
tugal wines  should  at  the  same  time  be 
lowered  one-third.''  This  would  be  an 
effectual  means  of  preserving  the  Methuen 
Treaty  in  full  force,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
our  part  of  the  obligation,  and  would 
enable  Ciovcrnment  more  advantageously 
to  negociate  the  pending  Treaty  with  Por- 
tugal. The  proposition  was  so  self-evi- 
dent, that  he  saw  not  any  ground  on  which 
it  was  objectionable ;  but  be  was  prepared 
to  debate  it  either  then,  or,  as  it  was  so 
late  an  hour,  the  next  day,  if  the  com- 
mittee thought  proper.  He  added,  that 
as  the  committee  had  not  regularly  before 
them  any  information  that  a  treaty  was 
pending,  or  what  state  it  was  in,  it  the 
more  became  them  to  convince  Portugal, 
and  all  Europe,  that  their  wish  was  to 
continue  the  Metliuen  Treaty. 

Mr.  FUi  expressed  his  doubts,  whether, 
in  point  of  oraer,  when  they  were  consi- 
dering of  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
apd  proceeding  to  vote  resolutions,  signi- 
nring  their  intention  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Treaty  and  carry  them  into 
execution,  they  could  take  cognizance  of 
a  resolution  respecting  the  wines  of  Por- 
tugal ;  but,  putting  the  point  of  order  out 
of  the  question,  he  did  not  think  that  a 
proper  moment  to  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Portugal  wines.  He  had  be- 
fore told  the  House  that  a  nc^ociation  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  was  pending  with 
Portugal,  and  that  negociation  was,  he 
hoped,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  soon  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  As  soon  as  news  arrived  of 
its  being  concluded,  he  should  propose  the 
necessary  resolution  to  the  House;  but 
supposing  that  the  negociation  was  not 
brought  to  an  end  before  the  Bill  passed, 
that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France  into  execution, 
a  circumstance  by  no  means  impossible. 
In  that  case  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
propose  to  lower  the  duties  on  Portugal 
wines  for  such  a  period,  as  might  reason- 
ably be  thought  sufficient  for  the  negocia- 
tion with  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  be  brought 
to  a  termination  in;  but  if,  what  he 
trusted  and  hoped  would  not  happen,  the 
Court  of  Lisbon  would  not  redress  the 


grievances  complained  of,  and  refuaed  to 
continue  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  in  that  case  he  should 
propose  to  Parliament  to  think  of  putting 
the  wines  of  Portugal  upon  equal  duties 
with  French  wines.  Having  declared  this, 
he  ^ould  leave  it  to  the  committee  to 
decide  whether  the  amendment  should  be 
debated  or  not. 

Mr.  Fox  denied  that  the  jobjection  in 
point  of  order  could  hold  out  a  moment. 
The  Treaty  expressly  mentioned  the  re- 
serve in  favour  of  Portugal  wines,  and  con- 
sequently nothing  could  be  more  strictly 
regular  than  to  notice  them  at  the  same 
time  that  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
wines  of  France  was  voted.  Mr.  Fox 
took  notice  of  the  candid  explanation  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given  of  his 
intentions,  but  nevertheless  thought  it 
ouebt  to  be  fully  discussed ;  and  as  it  was 
so  late  an  hour,  he  would  propose  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  GrenviUe  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  discussed  his  motion  in 
what  he  had  remarked  concerning  it ;  un- 
necessary, therefore,  was  it,  after  the  ex- 
planation which  hts  right  hon.  friend  had 
given,  to  proceed  any  farther  upon  it  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  Fox  ridiculed  this  idea,  and  ob- 
served, that  he  had  only  given  his  reasons 
that  an  adjournment  was  necessary,  as  the 
amendment  which  he  had  to  propose  was 
likely  to  occasion  some  debate.  If  the 
question  of  adjournment  should  be  op- 
posed, he  should  consider  it  as  a  violation 
of  decorum,  and  a  mark  of  disrespect  to 
his  side  of  the  House. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question 
of  adjournment:  Yeas,  76;  Noes,  91. 
The  original  resolution  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

Feb.  16.  On  the  order  of  the  day 
being  read,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itsen 
into  a  committee,  to  take  into  further  con- 
sideration the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and 
Coinmerce  with  France, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  he  was 
now  resolved  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  the  question  which,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  introducing,  in  a  manner 
much  more  extraordinary  than  any  inter- 
ruption which,  during  the  eighteen  years 
of  his  having  enjoyed  a  seat  in  Parlia* 
ment,  he  recollected  to  have  experienced. 
If  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  pressing 
K:a  «««    opinion  upon  the  House,  hi 
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thould*  unequivocally  declare,  that  with 
this  particularly  important  question  their 
reputation  and  their  dignity  were  closely 
interwoven.  The  question  was  at  the 
same  time  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  part  of  the  Treaty  with  France  then 
under  deliberation,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  it  by,  and  not  to  come  to  its  con- 
sideration, without  manifesting  a  disregard 
to  Portugal  little  short  of  a  direct  afiroot. 
He  had  been  much  blamed  in  the  debate 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  described  as  a 
person  peculiarly  fond  of  talking  of  alli- 
ances with  foreign  courts,  of  treaties,  and 
of  negociations.  That  he  was  addicted 
to  fall  into  that  vein  of  debate,  unless 
when  it  was  necessarily  and  unavoidably 
connected  with  his  subject,  he  was  not 
himself  aware,  nor  did  he  believe  that 
this  was  really  the  fact ;  but  how  subjects, 
in  which  ne|;ociations,  treaties,  and  alli- 
ances with  foreign  courts  were  involved, 
and  with  which  those  matters  were  insepa- 
rably connected,  could  be  properly,  or 
rather  could  be  at  all  discussed  without  a 
reference  to  those  topics,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture,  unless  that  House 
were  to  take  the  advice  given  by  an  hon. 
gentleman, '  and  no  longer  .  to  consider 
themselves  as  politicians.  That  advice 
not  happening  to  suit  with  his  notion  of 
the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliaojient,  he, 
for  one,  must  be  excused  if  he  continued 
to  think,  that  it  became  him,  and  every 
gentleman  entitled  to  a  seat  within  those 
walls,  to  consider  himself  as  a  politician, 
and  to  direct  his  opinions  accordingly. 
He  had  thought  it  necessary  to  premise 
thus  much,  because  he  was  afraid  that  he 
must  now  again  incur  the  censure  which 
had  been  cast  on  him  the  day  before,  and 
again  make  mention  of  those  topics  which 
it  had  been  said  he  was  too  mu3i  inclined 
to  talk  up6n. 

The  subject  to   which    he  meant   to 
I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  was  the 
I  reserve  made  in  the  7th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  with  France  in  favour  of  our  con- 
nexion with  Portugal  under  the  Methuen 
\  Treaty.    The  committee  had  the  preced- 
ing evening  come  to  a  resolution  to  lower 
the  duties  on  the  wines  of  France  on  im- 
portation into  this  country : .  it  appeared 
to  him,  then,  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sarv,  that  the  second  part  of  that  reso- 
kitioD  should  be  a  resolution  to  lower  the 
vines  of  Portugal   to  that  reduction  at 
I  vhich  they  were  intended  to  stand,  pro- 
rided  the  Methuen  Treaty  was  to  conti- 
Hie,  and  things  togQ  on  .99  Ui^y  h^d  done 
CVOL.XXVI.] 
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from  the  time  of  concludmg  that  Treaty 
in  the  year  1703.    Mr.  Fox  directed  aU 
his  arguments  to  prove  the  indispensable 
necessity  that  he  had  stated,  and  to  con*> 
vince  the  House,  that  if  they  did  not  come 
to  the  resolution  then,  they  indicated  a 
negligence  respecting  the  continuance  of 
the  connexion  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  an  indifference 
to  the  commercial  benefit  thence  derived 
reciprocally  to  both  countries.    He  pro- 
fessed himself  aware  that  it  had  been  con:^ 
tended  that  the  Methuen  Treaty  bound 
Portugal  only,  and  that  it  was  optional  in 
Great  Britain  to  take  the  wines  o^  Por* 
tugal  or  not.    This  he  knew  others  con« 
tradicted,  and*  maintained  that  we  were 
bound  to  take  the  wines  of  Portugal  on 
low  duties,   as   much   as  Portugid  was 
bound  to  admit  our  woollen  cloths.    But 
in  whichever  pomt  of  view  it  was  consi* 
dered,   the  advantages  of  the  Methuea 
Treaty  had  been  so  great,  that  we  should 
act  in  the  most  unwise  and  impolitic  man^ 
ner,  if  we  did  not  take  every  step  on  our  1 
part  to  convince  Portugal  that  we  were  j 
desirous  of  continuing    the    connexion*! 
He  had  never  been  food  of  that  mode  of ' 
arguing  which  deemed  exports  again  and 
imports  a  loss ;  but  admitting  for  the  sdke 
of  argument  that  this  was  the  true  way 
of  judging  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  the 
argument  so  managed  was  strong  in  fa^ 
vour  of  our  adhering  to   the  Methueki 
Treaty.    Our  imports  from  Portugal  con* 
sisted  of  Brazil  cotton,  of  oil,  of  dyingdrugs^ 
of  salt,  and  of  other  articles  without  whicli 
we  could  not  possibly  contrive  to  go  oD^ 
as  a  commercial  country ;   if,  thereforei 
imports  were  a  loss,  they. were  a  loss  ia 
this  particular  that  we  could  not  possibly 
do  without  sustaining.    If  our  connexloil 
with  Portugal  was  put  a  stop  to,  we  mus^ 
go  and  purchase  our  loss  at  another  mar^' 
ket ;  for  the  articles  of  our  imports  from 
Portugal  were  what  we  must  at  any  rate 
procure.    On  the  other  hand,  our  export 
trade  to  Portugal  was  a  most  valuable  onei 
it  amounted  to  near  a  million  annually^ 
and  was  otherwise  precious  to  us,  because 
the  commodities  now  exported  to  Portu- 

fal  were  saleable  in  no  otoer  market  The 
Wtuguese,  he  understood,  took  ^om  us 
the  whol^e  produce  of  a  woollen  manufac- 
ture iu  Yorkshire.  He  knew  not  ihot 
name  of  the  cloths,  but  it  was  an  undeni- 
able fact,  that  the  consumption  of  Portu- 
gal was  equal  to  the  whole  produce  of  the; 
manu&ctory  in  question,  and  that  the 
wooljens  were  saleable  no  wheic^  elset 
[3G] • 
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.  ThiSf  then,  alone  wai  an  important  eon* 
sideration;  but,  added  lo  this,  Portugal 
«nnuaUy  bought  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  salt  fish— -another  commodity  for 
the  sale  of  which  we  could  find  no  other 
market.  Formerly,  there  was  another 
very  considerable  export,  an  export  of 
com  to  Portugal;  but  that  had  lately 
dwindled  to  nothing,,  which  he  imputed 
to  our  increased  home  consumption. 

If  e  was  aware,  that  thk  salt  fish  carried 
to  Portugal  was  conveyed  thither  not  un- 
der any  afsreement  or  stipulation  in  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  but  under  the  conditions 
ef  anterior  treaties ;  and  therefore  it  might 
be  fair  to  suppose,  that  if  the  Methuen 
Treaty  was  put  an  end  to,  we  stiH  had  a 
^Jght  to  expect  that  the  faith  of  anterior 
treaties  should  be  complied  with.  He  en- 
tered here,  however,  into  a  series  of  argu- 
ments, to  show  the  possibility  of  the  put- 
^ng  an  end  to  the  Methuen  Treaty  being 
considered  by  Portugal  as  a  separation  in 
i0td  from  all  connexion  with  this  country, 
taking  care  to  guard  this  doctrine  by  an 
explicit  declaration,  that  Portugal  had  de- 
rived such  advantages  from  her  connexion 
with  Great  Britaio>  and  roust  necessarily  be 
to  seriousa  loser,  by  giving  upall  pretence  to 
her  protection,  that  if,  by  a  lamentable  state 
df  pervefseness,  or  the  influence  of  baa 
advice^  she  should  be  induced  to  break  all 
connexion  with  us,  and  risk  her  safety  in 
the  best  bargain  she  could  make  with 
her  neighbouring  continential  powers,  she 
would  do  the  most  rash,  most  unadvised,, 
and  most  absurd  act  that  ever  a  country, 
aituated  like  Portugal,  could  commit.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  to  be  remembered, 
that  greatly  a»  the  balance  of  advantage 
derived  from  the  connexion  under  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  was  in  favour  of  Portu- 

5b1,  Great  Britain  would  feel  no  inconsi- 
erable  inconvenience  from  the  loss  even 
of  such  an  ally  as  'Portugal.  What'  our 
commercial  disadvantage  would  be,  he  had 
itated  in  enumerating  the  species,  and 
mentioning  the  value  of  «ur  exports  to 
Portugal.  Our  political  disadvantage  might 
also  be  serious.  In  case  of  a  war  with 
Ae  House  of  Bourbon*  we  should  feel — 
perhaps  severely  feel — the  want  of  some 
fl'iendly  port  from  Gottenburgh,  now  a 
French  port,  down  to  Gibraltar.  These 
were  not  idenl  inconveniences ;  and,  rash 
as  it  would  be  kk  Portugal  to  put  us  into 
such  a  situation,  we  could  not  but  thence 
lament  the  loss  of  such  an  allv. 

Again  must  he  repeat,  and  press  most 
earnestly  upon  the  consideration  of  the 


House,  that  all  tlie  too  saogoine  aup- 
porters  of  the  Treaty  should  consider  the 
relative  situation  of  England  and  PortugaL 
For  near  a  century  back,  an  alliance  of 
mutual,  though  he  would  not  say  of  equal 
convenience,  bad  subsisted  between  tbeni« 
The  connexion,  he  was  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, was  more  necessary  to  'Portugal 
than  it  was  to  England,  considered  jn  a 
political  point  of  view.  She  allowed  as 
great  commercial  advantages  in  return  for 
protection.  Such  was  the  condition,  and 
such  the  politics  of  the  European  poten- 
tates, that  the  weaker  states  must  coiart  the 
alliance  of  the  more  powerful.  Now,  was » 
it  not  highly  probable,  that  our  conduct 
might  induce  the  Portuguese  to  reflect 
that  they  were  near  neighbours  to  Spain^ 
and  that  they  were  no  longer  natural  ene- 
mies ;  that  nature  intended  them  to  sup- 
ply each  other's  wants,  and  to  exchange 
commodities  for  their  reciprocal  benefit  I 
This,  at  least,  miffht  as  well  be  said  of 
Portugal  and  Spam,  as  of  France  and 
England;  and  might  induce  Portugal 
blindly  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Spain,  and  to  add  her  balance  to  the  al- 
ready preponderating  weight  of  the  Hooae 
of  Bourbon.  Thus  ~  should  we  not  only 
lose  the  benefits  we  might  derive  from  atk 
alliance  with  Portugal,  but  have  her  in 
the  scale  against  us.  Nothingcould more 
tend  to  exasperate,  and  move  her  to  act 
in  this  manner,  than  the  present  conduct 
of  ministers.  The  pride  and  dignity  of 
Portugal,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  had 
been  wounded  by  them.  No  person  ia 
this  House  was  more  an  advocate  fo9  act- 
ing with  vigour  towards  foreign  states  thaa 
he  was ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  thougbt 
this  rigid  tone  might  be  assumed  with 
more  honour  and  justice  towards  other 
states  than  towards  Portugal.  Not  long 
ago  we  were  blamed  by  all  Europe  for 
our  insolence ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  find, 
tliat  we  should  not  be  acquitted  of  the 
exercise  of  that  vice.  If  we  thousht  pro- 
per to  retain  our  stile  of  haughtiness,  it 
ought  to  be  to  our  old  rivals  at^  equals  in 
power,  and  not  to  a  subordinate,  and  in 
respect  to  us  a  very  defenceless  people. 
That  was  far  from  being  the  conduct  that 
a  brave  and  generous  nation  ought  to 
adopt. 

Mr.  Fox  contended  strennoudy,  that  if 
the  House  did  not  instruct  the  tsonmittee 
to  come  to  an  immediate  resolution,  that 
the  duties  on  the-wines  of  Portugal  should 
be  lowered  ohe  third,  they,  in  fact,  broke 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  or  at  least  depaned 
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firmn  Its  spirit  and  meftning ;  intimated  to 
Portagal  a  ground  of  doubt  as  to  their  in- 
tention of  not  nltiaiately  complyinj^  with 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  in  fact,  for  the 
BBomenty  jtaid  France  a  compliment  at  the 
•xpente  of  Pbrttigal,  by  holding  it  out  to 
all  Cbe  world,  that  dunng  the  course  of 
tlieir  proceedings  France  was  preferred, 
and  her  interests  first  attended  to.  Sup- 
pose, said  Mr.  Fox,  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal were  to  pnblish  an  edict,  prohibiting 
the  importation  o£  our  woollens  into  her 
dominioDS,  would  this  country  think  that 
a  handsome  thing  towards  them,  or  that 
it  dignified  their  ground  for  renewing  a 
nee odation  ?  In  like  manner  let  them 
fisei  for  Portugal :  if  the  Methuen  Treaty 
was  not  recogniased  without  delay,  it  was 
▼irtoally  broken,'  because  the  duties  on 
the  wines  of  Portugal,  as  fiur  as  the  uiti- 
■Mte  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
be  ooUscted  from  a  reM>lution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appeared  to  stand 
ea  the  same  footing  as  the  duties  on  the 
wines,  of  France ;  and  if  thejr  actually 
were  left  to  stand  on  ihat  footing,  every 
ffentleman  knew  it  would  be  a  direct  vio^ 
Gttion  of  the  Methuen  Treaty.  Great, 
bdeedy  was  the  difference  between  re- 
c<^izing  the  conditions  of  the  Methuen 
Treaty  primarily  and  secondarily,  or  in 
Other  words,  by  a  resolution  antecedent  to 
the  sending  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in  upon 
the  resolutions  come  to  in  the  committee, 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  by  a  resolu- 
tion afterwards.  But  what,  he' contended, 
was  the  strongest  argument  to  induce  the 
House  to  act  in  the  manner  he  had  ad- 
vised, was  their  not  having  before  them 
in  the  parliamentary  form,  any  grounds 
whatever  to  lead  to  suspend  an  act  ex- 
pressive of  readiness  on  their  part  to  ma- 
nifest their  desire  to  comply  with  the  Me- 
thuen Treaty.  They  haa,  indeed,  heard 
of  neffociations  pending  with  Portugal, 
mod  they  had  hc^d  of  grievances  com- 
plained of;  but  they  knew  not  the  griev- 
ances, nor  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  pending  negociations.  They  knew 
not  that  the  comp^iaints  of  grievance  were 
ev(Mi  justly  founded,  and  therefore  as  a 
House  of  Parliament  they  had  no  grounds 
whatever  to  induce  them  to  act  otherwise 
than  as  if  no  negociation  whatever  was 
pending,  nor  any  complaints  of  grievances 
existing*  Mr.  Fox  concluded  wiui  moving, 
^  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said 
eommittee,  that  they  do,  in  the  first  place, 
proceed  to  consider  of  reducing  the  duties 
!_„  aiseotly  imported  from  Por- 


tugal into  Oreat  Britain^  so  that  such' 
wines  may  pay  no  higher  duties  than  two 
thirds  of  the  duties  to  be  imposed  upon 
wines  imported  directly  from  France." 

Sir  Grey  Co<iper  remarked,  that  the 
basb  of  the  Treaty  in  1703  was  fhe  taking 
off  a  prohibition  of  the  woollen  goods  of 
Great  Britain,  which  had  subsisted  for  19 
years*  The  Queen  signified  by  her  Mi-* 
nister,  Mr.  Methuen,  that  it  would  be 
verv  agreeable  to  her  if  the  woollen  cloths 
and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  Britain  might  be  admitted  into  Portu« 
gal.  Mr.  Methuen  had  the  address  and 
the  good  fortune  to  prevail  on  Portugal 
to  comply  with  this  request.  The  King 
of  Portdgal  engaged  to  admit  for  ever 
hereafter  into  Portugal  the  woollen  cloths 
and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  Britain,  as  was  accustomed  until  the^ 
were  prohibited  by  the  laws — upon  this 
express  condition,  that  at  no  time,  whe« 
ther  there  be  peace  or  war  between  Briw 
tain  and  France,  any  thing  more  should 
be  demanded  for  the  wines  of  Portugal  by 
the  name  of  custom  or  duty  when  im« 
ported  into  Britain,  than  what  should  bo 
demanded  for  the  like  quantity  or  measure 
of  French,  deducting  or  abating  one-third 
part  of  the  custom  or  duty.  This,  was  a  I 
Doon  given  by  England  to  Portugal,  for  \^ 
the  most  valuable  consideration  of  the  ad«  \ 
mission  of  our  woollens.  There  were  two 
conditk>ns ;  one  on  the  part  of  Portugal, 
that  she  would  for  ever  admit  our  woollen 
manufactures  **  non  alitor  quam  fieri  solebat 
antequam  interdicerentur.''  This  con- 
tract had  redounded  to  the  immense  ad« 
vantage  of  this  kingdom,  and  had  occa-*- 
sioned  a  greater  accretion  of  wealth  than, 
we  owed  to  any  other  treaty ;  by  the  en- 
couragement  and  extension  of  our  staple 
manufiicture,  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
capital  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  the' 
increase  of  the  shipping  and  seamen,  which 
was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.,^ 
The  exports  to  Portugal  amounted  in 
178S,  to  559,000/.;  in  1784,  to  471,000/.; 
in  1785,  to  770,000/. ;  and  in  1786,  to 
599,000/.  The  imports  for  the  same  pe- 
riods  amounted,  in  1783,  to  822,000/.;  in 
1784^,  to  370,000/.;  in  1785,  to  428,000/.;  j 
in  1786,  to  469,000/. 

He  observed,  that  this  great  Treaty  wfs 
at  that  moment  in  much  peril  and  jeo- 
par^.y.  The  condition  on  our  part  was 
on  tlie  point  of  being  broken :  it  stood  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice;  but  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said,  that  we  ne^  not  be 
alannedi  as  there  was  a  power  reserved 
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to  save  the  breach  of  the  €oiidk|OD  ;  but 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  good  policy 
that  it  should  be  now  executed,  because 
certain  complaints  of  infractions  of  the 
condition  on  the  part  of  Portugal  were  in 
agitation,  and  fresh  remonstrances  had 
been  lately  made  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
orn  those  grievances.  In  a  former  debate, 
be  had  conjured  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  execute  the  power  now,  and  to  let  the 
reduction  of  the  Portugal  wine  go  pari 
passu  with  the  boon  given  to  French  wme ; 
and  that  commissaries  be  appointed  to 
consider,  and,  if  possible,  to  settle  the 
grievances  and  complaints  of  the  mer« 
chants,  within  a  time  to  be  limited ;  and  it 
■eemed  that  this  conduct  was  the  wisest, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  if  the  Court  of 
Portugal  construed  this  reduction  of  l^e 
duty  on  French  wines  to  the  level  with 
Ihe  duty  now  demanded  on  those  of  Por- 
tugal to  be  a  breach  of  the  condition  on 
our  part,  or  such  a  derogation  from  the 
true  spirit  of  it  as  justified  her  in  prohibit- 
ing the  woollens  of  Great  Britam,  there 
waa  an  end  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  and 
ail  the  negociation  about  redress  of  griev- 
Aiices  fell  to  the  ground,  until  we  could 
4gain  obtain  the  consent  of  Portugal  to 
rehew  it,  which  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
brought  about  on  terms  so  advantageous  as 
ve  had  at  present  He  doubted  much,  if 
this  should  unfortunately  happen,  whe* 
^r  we  should  find  any  thing  in  the 
French  Treaty  to  replace  their  loss.  This 
bad  happened  before.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  James  2,  the  prohibition  of 
French  goods,  enacted  in  1678,  expired ; 
Andin  one  of  the  first  Actsof  the  first  session 
Qduty  of  8/.  per  ton  wasiaid  on  French  wine, 
and  12/.  per  ton  on  Spanish  and  all  other 
wines*  When  the  trade  was  opened  with 
france,  and  that  Act  passed,  the  import 
of  Portugal  wines  fell  from  12,000  to  800, 
ond'the  French  wines  increased  from  no- 
thing tp  1 8,000.  This  appeared  by  an 
account  presented  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  from  the  Inspector-general's  office 
in  1718.  That  unfortunate  Prince  was, 
during  his  whole  reign,  directed,  as  it 
were,  by  a  spirit  of  dementation,  and  sub-^ 
ipitted  to  he  the  slave  of  France,  that  he 
might  ruin  the  religion  and  constitution 
of  England.  Under  all  these  circum- 
i^lnces  be  could  npt  avoid  forming  a  most 
^xious  wigh  that  the  committee  wquld 
not  withhold  their  support  from  this  ne- 
cessary proposition ;  and  the  rather,  be* 
cause  its  manifest  tendency  was  to  place 
the  maaufaaturer9i  i^uch  iot^^ed  in  tbft 
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fate  of  this  Treaty,  upon  a  secure  footiog, 
and  yet  leave  the  atipulations  in  the 
French  Treaty  totally  unprejudiced. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  put  into  a  small  com'pass  the 
only  reasons  which  he  felt  it  incumbents 
on  him  to  assign  for  meeting  the  motion, 
with  a  direct  negative.  In  the  first  place^^ 
he  would  lay  out  of  the  consideration  all. 
that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said  relative  to  the  pretended  connexion; 
between  what  might  be  proper  to  do  witb 
resbect  to  Portugal,  and  tlie  .resolution* 
which  the  committee  had  already  voted: 
concerning  the  future  rate  of  duties  on. 
the  wines  of  France ;  the  two  con&idera<^ 
tions  being  totally  distinct  and  separate*: 
To  the  next  division  of  the  right  hon.  gen*/ 
tleman's  argumeota,  be  was  ready  to  sub-' 
scribe ;  but,  in  doing  that,  he  meant  to  be" 
understood  as  referring  to  the  conclusion 
only ;  as  to  the  premises,  he  laid  in  bis. 
claim  todifier:  for,  although  he  had  do 
manner  of  objection  to  admit  that  the* 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Portugal  war 
valuable,  and  a  matter  deserving. of  very 
serious  attention,  he  was  by'  no  means 
wiUing  to  allow  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  been  correct  in  his  statement 
of  the  value  of  that  commerce.  On  the- 
contrary,  so  far  from  believing  it  to  be  a 
fair  account  of  the  matter,  he  had  every 
reason  to  imagine  that  it  was  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. Here  he  would  just  mention, 
that  although  he  thought  the  Metho^i 
Treaty,  a  treaty  the  existence  of  which 
it  was.  every  way  desirable  to  have  conti- 
nued ;  yet,  if  it  should  happen  (as  h« 
hoped  and  trusted  it  would  not)  that  Por- 
tugal broke  with  us  entirely  as  to  that 
Treaty,  a  great  part  of  our  trade  with 
Portugal  depended  on  agreements  and,- 
treaties  entered  into  anterior  to  the  Me- 
thuen Treaty.  Among  other  artidea  o£ 
our  trade  with  Portugsd,  the  salt  fish  trade, 
was  of  this  description ;  and  surely  gen-: 
tlemen  would  not  contend,  if,  unfortu- 
nately. Great  Britain  and  Portugal  could 
not  agree  as  to  a  continuance  of  the  Me- 
thuen Treaty,  that  therefore  Portugal  ?raa 
absolved  from  a  due  performance  of  acta 
of  stipulation  concluded  many  years  ante« 
cedent  to  the  Methuen  Treaty.  He  could 
not  well  account  for  the  right  hon.  gen^ 
tleman's  having,  in  so  extraordinary  a  way, 
and  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  as 
the  country  stood  in  with  Portuffid  at  thi» 
time,  touched  upon  one  part  of  the  8ub« 
ject  in  the  manner  he  had  done.  That 
be4i4.it.wUbavift9  tQ^racoiMcago  P<wt 
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tagal  to  imagine  there  was  any  description 
of  persons  in  this  country  who  were  of 
opinion  that  she  would  be  j unified  in  a 
gross  violation  of  her  natural  faith,  h6 
did  not  believe,'  nor  would  he  suggest  an 
imputation  of  so  unbecoming  a  nature: 
bat  whether  he  had  meant  to  delude  the 
people  of  England  into  an  idea  that  Great 
Britain  was  more  obliged  to  Portugal,  than 
Portugal  was  obliged  to  Great  Britain 
{the  very  reverse  of  which  was  notori- 
ously the  fact),  or  whether  he  had  used 
it  merely  as  a  sophistry  for  the  purpose 
of  the  moment,  he  could  not  deciae  ;  but 
amore  palpable  mis-statement  had  scarcely 
ever  been  given.  Mr.  Pitt  next  remarked 
pn  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  bold  deda- 
radon,  that  the  House  had  no  grounds 
before  them  upon  which  they^  could  rest 
any  thing  like  a  knowledge  that  a  nego- 
dation  was  pending  with  the  Court  of 
Portugal  upon  a  complaint  of  grievances 
which  that  country  had  a  right  to  expect 
to  see  redressed*  Was  it  possible  that 
such  an  argument  could  be  seriously 
maintained,  after  he  had  more  than  once 
stated  to  the  House  in  express  terms,  that 
such  negociation  was  going  on,  and  that 
the  grievances,  which  surely  no  man  would 
say,  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  were 
I  of  great  weight  and  seriousness,  and  such 
las  no  government  could  suffisr  to  remain 
mnnoticedy  while  it  was  conscious  that 
nhe  Methuen  Treaty  was  punctually  com- 
plied with  on  our  part  i  Far  was  he  from 
suspecting  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
meant  any  thing  personal  to  him,  or  could 
desisn  in  that  sense  to  insinuate  so  foul  a 
suspicion;  but,  parliamentarily  speaking,  he 
had  a  riffht  to  claim  so  much  confidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Executive  Government,  when 
be  asserted,  in  his  place,  that  a  nesocia- 
tion  was  gmng  on  with  the  Court  of  Lis- 
bon, from  a  complaint  of  a  non-compliance 
with  the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  that  he 
had  every  reascHi  to  believe  it  would  be 
happily  and  speedily  terminated.  Mr. 
Pitt  now  pointed  out  the  happy  circum- 
stance of  our  constitution  which  gave  the 
negociation  and  conclusion  of  treaties  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
revision,  judgment,  and  execution  of  them 
to  the  privileges  of  the  people.  He  asked 
whether  it  was  right,  m  the  midst  of  a 
negociation  so  circumstanced,  for  a  House 
of  Commons  to  interfere  by  a  resolution 
tending  to  embarrass  and  delay  the  mode  of 
negociation,  which  the  Executive  Power, 
who  had  all  the  responsibility,  had  chosen 
for  themselves?    tie  had  erery  reason  to 


expect  the  negodation  with  Portugal 
would  prove  successful ;  if,  however,  ir 
should  fail,  in  either  case  he  would  come 
to  the  House,  and  in  one  of  the  two  situa- 
tions* would  move  a  resolution  to  lower 
the  duties  on  Portugal  wines  one-third  be-^ 
low  the  duties  on  French  wines ;  in  thr 
other,  he  would  lay  before  the  House  the 

§  rounds  on  which  Administration  consi- 
ered  the  Court  of  Lisbon  as  no  longer 
willing  to  comply  with  the  Methuen 
,  Treaty,  and  their  reasons  for  moving  to 
alter  the  situation  of  the  two  countries  am 
far  as  regarded  the  import  duties  on  Por- 
tugal wines.  The  only  ground  on  which 
the  right  hon.  mover  of  the  instruction 
had  argued,  was  a  follacy,  inasmuch  as  the- 
resolution  relative  to  the  future  duties  u^ 
be  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  wines 
of  rrrance,  and  the  future  duties  to  be 
paid  on  the  importation  of  the  wines 
of  Portugal,  were  distinct  and  separate 
considerations,  and  not  implicatea  con-- 
cems.  Above  all  things,  he  should  con- 
tend, that  the  motion  held  out  to  Portugal 
an  active  measure  in  her  favour,  which  it 
mi^ht  ultimately  be  right  to  vote,  butr 
which,  if  voted  before  the  Bill,  to  be 
grounded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  com«^ 
mittee,  must  be  premature. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  not  take  the 
sense  of  the  House,  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  put  the  matter  upon  such  an 
issue.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
rested  on  assertion,  not  argument.  The  , 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  responsible,  not 
for  the  success  of  the  measure,  as  that 
no  ipan  could  answer  for,  but  for  any  un- 
fortunate turn  which  the  Treaty  might 
take  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  nego- 
ciation which  he,  as  a  minister,  had  thought 
E roper  to  choose.  Mr.  Fox  denied  that 
is  motion  would  have  embarrassed  Go- 
vernment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  contended 
that  it  would  Ihave  been  a  good  ground  for 
Government  to  have  acted  upon^  He  by 
no  means  consented  to  admit  that  his  mo- 
tion was  an  active  measure  in  favour  of 
Portugal,  and  beyond  what  she  had  a  just 
right  to  expect.  It  was  exactly  the  ren 
verse;  and  to  pro^e  the  argument,  he 
would  again  put  the  case,  that  if  the  Queen 
of  Portugal  should  ^ve  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  the  export  of  our  woollens,  he 
!  should  have  thought  that  she  had  acted 
'  unfairly  by  Great  Britain.  His  motion, 
he  insbted  upon  it,  was  an- act  of  bare  jus- 
tice to  Portugal. 

y   At  length  the  motion  was  put,  and  ne- 
gatived without  a  division.    The  House 
t  i 
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then  raiolved  itself  into  a  oonumttee  apon 
the  comideration  of  that  part  of  his  M»« 
jetty's  Speech  which  refierred  to  the  Treaty 
^  Nanri^ation  and  Commerce  with  France. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  with  a  string  of  resolutions 
in  his  handy  each  referring  to  a  sqmrate 
species  of  goods  and  merchandize  stated 
in  the  tariC  contained  in  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Treaty,  and  began  with  moTing  the 
resolution  rehitive  to  TineffarSy  which 
passed  without  objection.  The  next  re-> 
solution,  referring  to  brandies,  occasioned^ 
a  short  conversation* 

Mr.  Fox  desired  to  know,  whether  at 
tiie  time  that  the  duties  on  brandies  were 
meant  to  be  reduced,  it  was  not  intended 
to  accompany  the  alteration  with  a  rednc* 
tioQ  in  the  duties  on  rums  ? 

Mn  Pitt  answered  that  the  resolution 
declared  it  to  be  the  opiaion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  duties  on  brandies  should 
Bot  exceed  7#.  per  gallon,  and  he  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  make  a  small  redoe* 
tion  (Sif.  per  gallon)  in  the  present  duties 
on  rums,  whidi  would  bring  the  duties  on 
tiie  two  articles  to  bear  exactly  theaame 
delation  to  each  other  in  point  of  propor- 
tion, that  thej'  bore  in  1778.  ^i^.  Pitt 
explained  what  other  duties  had  been 
since  imposed ;  and  said,  he  intended,  at 
an  early  day,  to  propose  a  still  greater  re- 
duction on  brandies,  and  other  spirits^ 
from  certain  considerations  of  revenue, 
and  with  a  view  to  extend  the  system  so 
successfully  commenced  three  years  since, 
to  the  great  prevention  and  abolition  of 
amuggliog. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to.  The  resolution  re* 
specting  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  upon  the 
export  of  beer  occasioned  some  conversa- 
tion. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  feared  the  resolution 
would  give  the  French  beer  an  advantage 
over  the  English.  Mr.  Pitt  assigned  his 
reasons  why  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Whitbread  informed  the  House, 
that  the  Treaty  respecting  the  article  of 
beer  was  in  favour  of  England ;  for  the 
sixth  article  says,  beer  shaU  pay  in  each 
country  dO  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  that 
the  present  existing  duties  in  each  country 
shall  be  added  to  the  30  per  cent,  which 
were  very  high  in  England,  and  he  had 
been  informed  Mr.  Eden  said  were  very 

^  in  France ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
losed  to  Mr.  Eden  to  take  no  account 
lem  on  either  part,  yet  that  he  thought 
Id  not  be  complied  with,  as  all  imdt 
orted  from  England  was  duty  free, 


and  in  seme  cases  obtained  a  bonaly  abo^ 
and  this  brought  us  nearer  no  an  equa* 
lity;  yet  upon  the  whole  he  thought  the 
terms  in  our  favour,  n(id  thatwemigbt 
be  content.  He  farther  observed,  that  as 
the  internal  duties  in  France  were  not  par« 
ticularly  known,  which  he  wished  they  oad 
been,  that  difficulty  was  in  a  great  me** 
sure  removed  by  the  clause  dedfariog  that 
eadi  country  shall  be  governed  by  the 
very  same  duties  which  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  Treaty  commenced. 

The  beer  reseiutton  was  agreed  to.  The 
resolution  relative  to  the  import  duty  dF 
12  per  cent,  on  cottons  was  no  sooner 
reao,  tlum 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  expressed  his  doubt^ 
whether  the  cotton  manu&ctory  would 
not  be  most  materially  injured.  lie  rested 
his  apprehensions  on  the  uniform  infbrma« 
tion  of  every  manufacturer  he  had  cod« 
suited ;  on  the  evidence  of  those  very  re* 
spectable  characters,  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Kichardsen,  at  the  time  when  the.  Irish 
propositk>ns  were  ixt  agitation,  and  on  the 
unanswerable  argumients  of  Mr.  Flood, 
grounded  on  that  evidence;  argnmeiits 
which  every  man  in  that  House  ittua 
have  been  liappy  to  have  heard. 

Sir  Oreif  Cooper  observed,  that  the  cir» 
cumstance  of  France  having  lately  laid  an 
additional  duty  on  cotton  wool  was  an  ill 
omen  of  her  friendship  towards  Great 
Britam.  She  had  now  raised  the  duty  5d* 
per  pound  on  her  cotton  wool ;  she  might 
nereafter  raise  it  to  lOtf.,  tnd  so  increase 
it  till  it  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 

Mr.  fV.  W.  GrenviUe  contended,  that 
France  was  not  the  manufiicturing  coun- 
try, which  she  had  been  represent^ ;  and 
that  such  was  our  avowed  superiority  in ' 
respect  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
our  manufacturers,  that  he  had  no  sort  of 
doubt,  but  that  as  soon  as  our  manu&c* 
ture  found  its  way.  to  the  French  market, 
the  manufacture  of  France  would  sink 
before  it.  Mr.  GrenviUe  mentioned  the 
short  duration  of  the  Treaty,  declaring, 
that  without  any  other  argument,  and 
there  were  many  at  hand  to  support  it^ 
this  alone  was  suiJBctent  to  show  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  our  manufieicturav  emi* 
grating  to  France  and  settling  there.  He 
also  contended  against  the  manufacturers 
fears  as  to  the  danger  of  there  occarring 
a  de6ciency  of  supply  of  cotton  wool{. 
in  spite  of  all  the  restrictions  laid  upon 
the  export  of  that  raw  material,  it  had 
hitherto  found  its  way  to  our  market  in  a 
sufficient  quantity,  and  when  the  Ttuxj 
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was  ratified,  and  the  iamort  legalized,  it 
could  BOt  fail  to  flow  in  mudi  greater 
quaotities  than  ever* 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sheridan  asked  what  resohHion  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  meant  to 
move  respeotiog  the  water  euard  of  our 
coatts,  as  he  conceived  that  uie  Hovering 
Act  was  gtyen  up  by  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that  he  had  no  reso- 
lution to  move  on  that  subject,  as  there 
was  not  a  word  in  the  Treaty  which  in 
80^  sort  made  it  necessary  to  alter  the 
txMtiog  laws  for  the  security  of  our  coasts, 
either  from  the  approach  of  smuggling 
vessels  or  otherwise,  nor  was  any  the 
imailest  alteration  intended. 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  then 
agreed  to. 

Feb.  19.  Mr.  Beaufoy  reported  from  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  whom 
it  was  referred,  to  consider  of  so  much  of 
bis  Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses  upon 
the  23rd  of  January  last,  as  relates  to  the 
Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  be* 
tweeo  his  Majesty  and  the  I^ost  Christian 
King,  the  resolutions  which  ihe  committee 
had  directed  him  to  report  to  the  House ; 
vhich  he  read  in  his  place,  and  afterwards 
delivered  in  at  the  table,  where  the  same 
was  read  a  first  time.  The  Speaker  put 
the  question,  «  That  this  Report  be  now 
read  a  second  time,"  when 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  state  a  few  parti- 
culars, respecting  which  he  thouffbt  it 
highly  necessary  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should'  give  satisfactory 
answers  previous  to  any  final  decision  con- 
cerning the  resolutions  contained  in  the 
report  which  had  been  just  read.  What 
first  he  wished  to  be  satisfied  about,  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  duties  on  the 
customs,  which,  if  he  had  understood  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  correctly,  he  meant 
to  mix  and  blend  with  the  business  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  If  this  were  really 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  intention,  it 
would  8wre\y  be  highly  improper  for  the 
HoQse  to  give  their  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  report,  before  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  additions  which  were 
meant  to  be  made  to  it,  and  much  of  ad- 
dition he  conceived  there  would  be,  as 
tliere  were,  he  supposed,  several  other  re* 
solutions  absolutely  necessary  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  Treaty ;  for  those 
confined  in  the  report  were  confined 
merely  to  the  artidea  atated  iu  the  tariff. 


Another  matter  which  he  must  again  men- 
tion, was  that  proposition  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  an  indispensable  and  incoa« 
trovertible  one,  viz.  tnat  a  new  commer* 
cial  arrangement  with  Ireland  must  be  set 
on  foot  as  a  consequence  of  the  Commer- 
eial  Treaty  with  France.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  given  them  to  understand 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  hear  of  the  Irish 
propositions:  whether  that  was  the  fact 
or  not,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  was  per-* 
suaded  that  when  the  right  hon.  een« 
tleman  first  introduced  the  business  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  the  Irish  propositions 
had  been  upon  his  mind  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  long  speech.  Certain  he 
was,  that  some  arrangement  between  Ire* 
land  and  £ngland  must  take  place  in 
consequence  of  the  present  Commercial 
Treaty ;  because,  after  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman  had  himself  stated  with  a  proper 
disdain  of  the  idea  which  the  Court  of 
Portugal  took  up  respecting  Ireland,  (widi 
regard  to  her  not  oeing  included  in  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  that  she  ou^ht  to  bo 
considered  within  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  that  Treaty ;  and  that  it  was  a  main 
part  of  the  negociation  now  on  foot  witb 
the  Court  of  Lisbon)  it  was  scarcely  pos^ 
sible  to  suppose  that  the  right  hon.  gen« 
deman  had  himself  negociated  a  treaty 
with  France,  without  having  meant  that 
Ireland  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Treaty,  because  that  would  have  been  to 
have  excluded  Ireland  from  the  benefit  of 
the  French  Treaty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Court  of  Lisbon  had  ex- 
cluded Ireland  from  the  entire  benefit  of 
the  Methuen  Treaty.  The  idea  of  giving 
France  privileges  and  advantages  in  Great 
Britain,  which  Ireland  could  not  claim» 
was  so,  monstrous  and  absurd,  that  he 
could  not  entertain  it  as  possible  to  have 
been  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  inten- 
tion. Another  material  point  required 
some  more  explanation  than  it  had  re- 
ceived, and  that  was,  whether  or  not  the 
Hovering  Act  was  not  affected,  and  its 
provisions  done  away,  by  the  25th  article 
of  the  Treaty  ?  A  Tight  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  it  was  not  at  all  affected  by 
the  present  Treaty,  but  he  had  accom- 
panied the  assertion  with  no  argument 
whatever. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  as  to  the  Ho- 
vering Act,  and  the  idea  that  its  operation, 
as  a  check  on  smuggling  was  to  be  sus« 
pended,  the  answer  that  had  been  given 
to  that  question  was  fully  sufficient.  It 
was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the 
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narties  that  those  salutary  checlcs  against 
Slicit  trade,  contained  in  the  Hovering 
Act«  should  be  done  away  or  weakened; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  wish  of  each  of 
the  monarchs  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  continuance  of  any  such  prac- 
tices between  both  kingdoms.  With  re- 
spect to  the  proceedings  intended  to  be 
followed  in  the  business  on  concluding  the 
Treaty  in  that  House,  there  was  nothing 
more  necessary  for  them  to  do  t}ian  to 
agree  to  the  several  resolutions  contained 
In  the  report,  and  which  only  went  to  a 
confirmation  of  the  tari£  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  inquired  whether  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  frame  any  new  arrange- 
ments of  a  commercial  nature  with  Ire- 
knd,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  a 
part  of  the  system  now  to  be  adopted. 
But  as  that  was  in  a  great  measure  to  de- 
pend on  the  disposition  and  inclination  of 
the  sister  kingdom,  and  as  it  was  in  all 
respects  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of 
a  new  and  totally  distinct  treaty,  it  was  a 
subject  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
thought  it  highly  improper  to  discuss,. 

Mr.  GrenvUle  expressed  his  persuasion 
that  the  Hovering  Act  was  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  affected.  He  explained 
the  meanine  of  the  25th  article  of  the 
Treaty,  and  charged  Mr.  Sheridan  with 
having  misconceived  its  mesning. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  explanation 
had  not  given  him  the  least  satisfaction. 
He  was  a  little  amazed  also  at  the  silence 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  who, 
he  thought,  would  have  deigned  on  ques- 
tions of  so  much  impdrtance  to  have  given 
the  House  immediate  satisfaction.  He 
thought  it  impossible  that  so  monstrous  a 
proposition  as  the  giving  greater  privileges 
and  advantages  to  France,  in  the  home 
market  of  Great  Britafn,  than  Ireland 
either  enjoyed,  or  could  claim,  was  in- 
tended ;  but  he  could  not  see  how  Ireland 
could  be  said  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  Treaty,  without  its 
having  been  so  stipulated  in  the  Treaty. 
He  animadverted  on  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  and  contended  that  Ireland  was 
no  where  mentioned,  excepting  only  as  to 
her  linens  in  the  sixth  article.  He  termed 
tlie  Treaty  a  most  incorrect  production, 
and  lamented  the  absence  of  the  right  hon. 
negociator  (Mr.  Eden)  as  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  heard  from  him  the 
meaning  which  he  had  in  view  where  he 
had  not  expressed  it  clearly.  The  Treaty 
was  so  dircctly.in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence 
giren  by  the  manufacturers  at  ihe  bar  of 


the  House,  when  the  InA^  propositions 
were  under  consideration,  that  he  pre- 
sumed when  the  negociator  of  the  Treaty* 
returned  to  his  duty  in  that  House,  he 
would  publicly  declare  his  conviction  of 
the  error  of  almost  every  one  of  the  opi- 
nions which  he  had  maintabed  on  that 
memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  Fitt  observed,  that  Ireland  was  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
the  French  Treaty,  but  it  was  entirely  at 
her  own  option,  whether  she  should  choose 
to  avail  herself  of  those  advantages ;  for  it 
was  only  to  be  done  by  her  pasong  sacb 
laws  as  should  put  the  tariff  on  the  same 
footing  in  that  country,  as  it  was  stipulated 
should  be  done  in  this.  Had  the  adoption 
of  the  Treaty  by  Ireland  been  a  stipula- 
tion necessary  to  be  performed  before  it 
could  be  finally  concluded  on  by  this 
country,  then  this  country  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  resulting 
from  it  in  the  event  of  Irdiand's  refuaaL 
As  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  there  was  no  stipulation  that  Ireland 
should  reduce  the  duties  on  brandy,  and 
that  of  course  she  was  not  to  be  entitled 
to  the  equivalent  advantage  consequent  on 
such  reduction,  that,  he  said,  was  the  most 
unfortunate  objection  that  could  possibly 
have  been  made,  and  proceeded  from  a 
perfect  misconception  of  the  subject.  It 
was  not  a  stipulation  that  the  duty  on 
brandy  should  amount  to  Is,  a  gallon,  for 
such  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  France 
would  be  highly  absurd ;  but  it  was  a  sti* 
pulation  that  it  should  not  exceed  that 
sum.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  at  present 
the  duty  on  brandy  in  Ireland  aid  not 
amount  to  near  7^.,  imd  therefore  to  couple 
the  sti()ulation  relative  to  the  duty  on 
brandy  in  Ireland  with  that  in  EnsUmd 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous ;  for  in  Eng- 
land the  stipulation  .was,  that  being  now' 
at  9i.,  the  outy  should  be  reduced  to  ?;• 
at  the  utmost ;  and  would  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman expect  that  a  stipulation  should  be 
made  for  Ireland  to  make  a  reduction  on 
her  duty  from  ,the  smaller  sum  already 
paid  them,  to  the  greater,  which  was  to  be 
paid  in  England  ?  Having  put  the  absur* 
dit^  of  such  a  proposition  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view,  he  proceeded  to 
show  how  the  article  of  brandy  was  to  be 
afiected  in  Ireland,  should  that  country- 
adopt  the  Treaty,  which  was,  that  it  should 
there  be  stipulated  that  the  brandy  or 
France  should  henceforward  be  admitted 
to  the  market  in  Ireland  on  the  san^^ 
terms  as  froqa  the  most  favoured  nation. 
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Mr.  Fhod  Mtid'y  that,  he  coul4  iissure 
the  House,  that  he  felt  no  extreme  anxiety 
for  the  obtainroent  of  any  benefits  for 
Ireland  through  the  medium  of  a  Treaty, 
to  which  he  had  so  many  objections  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  disadvantageous 
to  Great  Britain.  He  had  on  a  former 
day  stated,  that  if  the  sentiments  of  the 
manufacturers  remained  unaltered,  they 
could  not  but  be  adverse  to  a  Treaty  with 
France,  founded  on  principles  so  tran- 
scendently  more  injurious  to  their  inte- 
rests, than  the  principles  of  the  former 
Treaty  with  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be 
more  self-evident  than  that  if  the  reason- 
ing of  the  manufacturers  had  been  right 
on  that  occasion,  and  their  apprehensions 
had  been  justifiable,  the  same  style  of  rea- 
soning would  apply  more  forcibly  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  their  apprehensions 
would  be  still  more  justifiable.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Court  of  France  understand- 
ing that  Ireland  was  implied  and  compre- 
hended in  the  present  Treaty,  although  it 
was  not  so  declared  in  express  words  in 
any  part  of  the  Treaty,  he  asked  what  se- 
curity had  Ireland  for  her  share  of  the 
advantages  or  privileges  which  the  Treaty 
held  out  to  Great  Britain,  if  either  privi- 
leges or  advantages  were  likely  to  arise 
from  it,  any  more  than  she  had  for  the 
Court  of  Lisbon's  extending  to  her  the 
advantages  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  which 
it  was  well  known  she  had  refused  to  suf- 
fer Ireland  to  participate,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  meanmg  of  that  Treaty; 
and  tor  which  breach  of  Treaty  on  tlie 
part  of  PortugaJ,  although  it  bad  been 
five  years  in  negociation,  no  redress  had 
been  obtained  fot  Ireland.  Mr.  Flood 
stated  his  conviction,  that  the  Commercial 
Treaty  was  neither  likely  to  be  »  benefit 
to  Great  Britain  nor  Ireland,  and  he 
thought  a  stronger  proof  of  its  objection- 
able invalidity  could  not  be  stated  to  the 
friends  of  Ireland  (and  every  honest  Bri- 
ton must  be  the  friend  of  Ireland,  because 
her  interests  were  so  deeply  interwoven 
with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  that 
they  were  inseparable  considerations), 
than  the  extraordinary  position  in  which 
the  Commercial  Treaty  would  place  the 
two  countries  of  France  and  Ireland,  by 
entitling  France  to  commercial  privileges 
and  advantages  in  Great  Britain  to  which 
Ireland  was  not  entitled,  and  by  entitling 
Ireland  to  greater,  privileges  and  advan- 
tages in  France,  than  she  could  dbtain  in 
Great  Britain. 
Mr.  fV.  fV,  GrenviUe  rose  with  some 
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de^ee  of  warmth  to  declare,  that  -Great 
Britain  had  two  years  ago  made  a  liberal 
ofier  to  Ireland,  which  the  Parliament  of 
that,  misled  and  infatuated  people  had 
been  persdaded  to  refuse.  lie  said,  he 
never  would  admit  the  doctrine,  that 
therefore  Great  Britain  had.  no  right  to 
conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
adapted  to  her  own  commercial  circum- 
stances, .  without  considering  herself  as  a 
dependent  on  Ireland,  and  consulting  her 
previously  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Gren- 
viUe went  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  par- 
liamentary transactions  of  1785,  respect*' 
ing  the  commercial  arrangements  then 
agitated  in  favour  of  Ireland.  He  said 
that  the  ofier  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
more  liberal  than  it  perhaps  ever  might 
be  again;  and  that  it  ill  became  those  who 
had  prmcjpallv  stood  forward  in  the  Par- 
liament oTIreland  to  persuade  that  assem- 
bly to  reject  the  ofier,  to  ,be  among  the 
foremost  to  endeavour  to  prevent  this 
country  from  carrying  into  execution  a 
Treaty  with  France,  which  waa  concluded 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  Grcfat  Bri^ 
tain.  Ireland  had  been  fiEivoured  with  aa 
early  option  of  solid  and  substantial  ad- 
vantage,  and  Ireland  had  rejected  the  of- 
fer-sunder circumstances  of  great  delu- 
sion, and  under  artful  misrepresentations 
of  the  real  nature  of  that  ofier,  be  was 
ready  to  admit ;  but  having  rejected  it, 
till  she  saw  her  fatal  dekision,  and  was, 
from  conviction  of  the  value  of  what  she 
had  been  so  unhappily  persuaded  to  re- 
'  fuse,  induced  to  asx  Great  Britain  to  give 
her  a  second  option,  she  had  not  the 
smallest  pretetisions  to  complain  of  neg- 
lect of  her  interests  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  more  esp^iall v,  as  the 
present  Cpmmercial  Treaty  wiui  France 
nad  been  concluded  with  an  eye  to  her 
interests  equally  with  the  interests  of  this 
country,  as  it  lay  with  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  to  decide  for  themselves ;  and  if 
they  thought  the  Treaty  advantageous  to 
that  country,  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  make  it  so,  bf  passing  laws  adapted  to 
the  stipulations  m  the  tarifil 

Mr.  Flood  could  not  have  conceived 
it  possible  for  three  or  four  natural  ex- 
pressions to  have  drawn  down  upon  him 
an  animadversion,  delivered-  in  sp  high 
and  imperative  a  tone.  Being  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  having  the  honour  to  possess 
a  seat  in  the  Parliameot  of  that  kingdom, 
he  had  thought  it  his  indispensable  duty 
not  to  sit  silenk,  when  so  much  had  beea 
said  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  and  its  com* 
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merdal  interests ;  4iat  heplaialt  8tv^>  tbat 
if  any  man  professed  himsetf  to  oe  a  firiend 
of  Ireland,  ne  was  to  be  reprehended  and 
stigmatized  as  the  enemy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  had  before  declared,  that  be  was 
a  friend  to  both  countries,  and  had  said 
that  every  honest  Briton  must  be  the 
same.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
contended  that  Great  Britain  was  Hot  the 
dependent  of  Ireland;  it  was  undoubted! j 
true :  bat  was  Great  Britain  not  bound  to 
take  care  of  die  interests  of  every  part  of 
the  empire  i  The  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  was  the  imperial  Parliament.  Was 
It  tot,  then,  the  indispensable  duty  of 
that  Parliament  in  every  gre^t  national 
measure  to  look  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire,  and  to  see  that  no  inlurious 
consequences  followed  to  the  peculiar  in« 
terests  of  any  part  of  it  ?  If  this  were  ad- 
mitted, would  any  man  say  Uiat  Ireland 
was  hot  to  be  cbnsidered  on  the  present 
important  occasion  ?  And  why  ?— because 
^e  ParHaJDQent  of  Ireland  had  rgected, 
with  disdain^  the  commercial  Treaty  of 
1785.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  hfid 
told  them  that  in  178  J  Great  Britain  made 
a  liberal  offer  to  Irdand.  This  was  the 
first  traie  that  it  had  been  owned,  that  the 
Treaty  of  1785  was  the  offer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  at  the  time  the  rkht  hon.  gentle- 
man,  he  believed,  had  called  the  measure 
thb  Iridi  propositions,  and  stated  them  as 
coming  from  Ireland.  He  had  now  con- 
fessed the  fact,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  propositions  were  English  proposi- . 
tlons,  sent  oriffinally  from  nence  to  Ire- 
land, then  sent  back  and  ultimately  re- 
turned from  En^and  in  a  shiq[>e  widdy 
altered  from  their  original  appearance. 
The  right  hon.  ^ntleman  had  talked  of 
delusion,  and  hmted  that  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  were  ashamed  to  avow 
their  cx)nduct.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  mistaken.  He  gloried  in  the  share 
which  he  had  tak^n  in  that  transaction. 
The  offer  had  been  rasidious,  and,  under 
tolour  of  commercial  advantage,  the  con- 

K'tution  of  Ireland  was  endeavoured  to  be 
rtered  away.  Mr.  Rood  said,  that  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  that  he  had 
obtruded  the  subject  of  Iraand  upon  the 
House.  It  had  been  agitated  for  a  copsi- 
derable  time  before  he  interfered;  nor 
should  he  have  said  thus  much,  had  he 
not  thought  that  his  silence  would  have 
been  deemed  a  dereliction,  on  his  part,  of 
a  cause  which  it  would  ever  be  his  pride 
te  assist  is  suppartiDg«    There  was  some^ 
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thinff  So  high  in  the  tone  of  the  right  hon. 
genueraan,  that  it  struck  his  ear  as  extra- 
ordinary :  he  oould  not  imagine  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  meant  any  thing 
personal;  but  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
no  man  living  shc^ild  brow-beat  him,  or 
awe  him  into  an  unbecoming  silence. 

Mr.  fV.  W.  QrenviUe  said^  that  he 
hoped  no  taan  would  believe  that  he  meant 
to  brow-beat  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  hx  less  could  he  have  intended  to 
have  stood  up  as  professing  to  entertain 
any  sentiment  inimical  to  Hie  interests  of 
Ireland.  For  that  country  he  felt  a 
warm  afiection  and  sincere  regard,  ground- 
ed on  principles  of  personal  gratitude  for 
past  kindnesses  and  attentions  to  himself^ 
and  on  a  variety  of  dear  and  interesting 
considerations.  In  the  progress  of  the 
Irish  propositions  through  that  House,  he 
had  been  actuated  by  those  princinles» 
and  had  stood  up  as  the  friend  of  Ireland 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  prejudice,  to  resist 
and  oppose  the  objections  of  interested  in- 
drvidufus,  and  to  reason  into  silence  and 
conviction  the  groundless  alarms  and  ap** 
prehensions  of  those  manufacturers  who» 
hiisled  by  factious, men,  were  taught  to  be 
terrified  at  imaginary  evils,  and  to  expect 
dangers  never  likely  to  happen.  Mr. 
GrenvUle  stated  the  object  and  end  of  the 
Irish  propositions  to  have  been  for  Great 
Britain  to  grant  to  Ireland  as  full  a  parri^ 
cipation  of  her  commmercial  advantages 
as  could  be  permitted  consistently  with 
her  own  safety,  and  to  secure  a  suitable 
return.  The  idea  of  its  being  intended  te 
assume  the  power  of  legislating  for  Ire* 
land,  he  contended,  was  nothing  more 
than  an  empty  phantom,  raised  by  the 
machmations  of  sophistry  to  frighten  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  from  accepting  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  ever  ofiered  to  one 
country  by  the  impulse  of  the  liberal  and 
affectionate  feelings  of  another. 

Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  idea  that  no- 
thing beneficial  to  Ireland  was  te  be 
draught  of^  because  she  had  refused  the 
propositions  of  1785.  He  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  nature  of  those  propositions, 
stated  his  own  conduct  respectme  them, 
and  concluded  with  moving,  that  the 
words,  *<  this  day  se'nn^ht,  be  inserted  in 
the  motion,  instead  of  the  word  *«  now.'* 

The  amendment  being  seoonded  by 
Mr.  Pdham,  the  House  divided  on  the 
motion,  that  the  word  <<  now*'  stand  part 
of  the  question :  Yeas,  153 ;  Noes,  70* 
The  R^lutions  were  then  read  a  wva^ftA 
time,  Stud  qpreed  t0. 
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D^aie  in  the  Commone  on  the  Address 
mxm  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  nith  France.  ] 
I^eb.  2i.  Mr.  Blackbume  said,  that  as  tbe 
l*reaty  of  Commerce  with  France  bad 
tmdergone  a  considerable  degree  of  dis- 
cossiohy  he  would  not  take  up  the  time  of 
Che  House  by  going  into  a  detail  of  its 
merits,  but  would  content  himself  with 
obsenrfaig,  that  it  appeared  to  l^im»  from 
the  most  serious  attention  which  he  had 
been  able  to  pay  to  it,  to  be  likely  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
jquences  to  Great  Britain.  The  blessing 
of  peace  would  thereby  be  rendered  more 
pennanent ;  a  circumstance  highly  desir- 
able after  so  long  and  so  unfortunate^  a 
i.war.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions 
^  which^  had  taken  place,  great  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  opinion  of  the  manu- 
(actiirers;  he  was  therefore  extremely 
biqppy  to  be  able  to  assure  the  House 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  not  only  approved  of 
h,  but  were  exceedingly  anxious  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  execution  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  As  a  proof  that 
these  were  the  sentiments  of  at  least  a 
very  large  description  of  manufacturers, 
he  read  a  lettter,  which  he  had  that  day 
received  firom  Manchester,  and  then 
moved,  *^  That  an  humble  Address  bp 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  assuring  his  Ma- 
jesty that  we  have  taken  into  our  most 
aerioiis  consideration  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and 
Consmerce,  concluded  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Most  Christian  Kin^;  and 
(that  we  beg  leave  to  approach  his  Ma- 
jesty with  our  sincere  and  grateful  ac- 
i^knowledgments  for  this  additional  proof  of 
his  Majesty's  constant  attention  to  the 
welfieure  and  happiness  of  his  subjects: 
That  we  shall  proc^d  with  all  proper  ex- 
pedition in  taking  soeh  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  for  giving  effect  to  a  system  so 
well  calculated  to  promote  beneficial  in- 
lercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  to  give  additional  permanence 
to  the  blessings  of  peace :  That  it  is  our 
r  persuasion,  that  we  cannot  more  elFectn- 
'  ally  consult  the  general  interests  of  oor 
country  and  the  glory  of  his  Majesty's 
rei^,  than  by  conpurring  in  a  measure 
which  tends  to^lfae  extension  of  trade  and 
the  encouragement  of  indiistry  and  man«i- 
|fiH:tiire,  the  genial  sources  of  national 
wealthy  and  the  surest  foundation'  of  the 
proeperity  and  happiness  of  bis  Mi^esty'p 
dominions.*' 


Captain  Berkeley  could  nott  second  the 
motion  without  dedariog,  that  it  ^ave  him 
singular  satis&ction  to  express  his  sincere 
approbation  of  one  of  the  best,  and  most 
popular  commercial  treaties,  this  country 
had  ever  entered  mto.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  read  a  letter  statmg,  in  the  most 
ijnequivocal  temss,  jthe  ^ue  sense  which 
the  fustian  manufacturers  of  Lancashire 
entertained  of  the  Treaty;  and  he  had 
also  in  his  hand  authentic  papers  from  the 
manufacturers  of  a  county,  not  the  most 
inconsiderable  fof  its  valuable  woollen 
manu&ctures.  The  woollen  manufac-  | 
turers  of  Gloucestershire  had  requested  I 
him  to  state  their  entire  satisfaction  with  ^ 
the  Treaty,  and  their  earnest  wishes  to 
have  it  speedily  carried  into  execution. 
Nor  was  it  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  county  alone  that  he 
collected  his  opinion  that  the  Treaty  held 
out  the  roost  natterioff  prospect  to  Grei^ 
Britain^  The  manumcturefs  of  l^ouen 
and  Abbeville,  two  of  the  greatest  woollen 
manufacturing  towns  in  fdl  France,  had 
assembled  and  solesinly  declared,  that  if 
tbe  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  approved 
of  the  Treaty,  and  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion, their  manufactures  must  be  ruined^ 
so  little  able  were  they  to  cope  with  Br^ 
tish  manu&ctures  in  any  m^rket.  H^ 
denied  that  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  contained  any  thing  which  could 
affect  the  Methuen  Treaty,  or  alter  our 
situation  with  Portugal  m  any  degree. 
Now  if  the  foot  were  true,  that  it  had  been 
said  in  another  House  of  Parliament,  that 
Portugal  was  at  th^t  time  negociatiug  with 
France  for  the  latt^  to  monopolize  all 
her  Brazil  cotton,  in  that  case  ue  should 
contend  that  Portugal  was  guilty  of  an  in* 
fraction  of  the  1  reaty,  ana  that  we  had 
consequently  8  right  to  complain  of  a 
breach  of  uutk  in  Portugal,  instead  of 
Portugal  having  any  cause  of  complaint 
to  allege  against  Great  Britain.  It  was, 
he  believed,  customary  on  such  occasions 
as  the  present,  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
minister  of  the  day ;  and  he  would  avail 
himself  of  the  usage,  by  declaring  that  h^ 
held  in-  his  hand  H  testimonial  of  the  grate- 
ful sense  which  the  manu^ictprers  of 
Gloucester^ire  entertained  of  the  merito- 
rious conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
in  having  made  a  Treaty,  in  the  highest 
degree  &ttering  to  the  manufiieturers  of 
Great  Britain.  This  compliment  was  the 
more  valuable  from  its  sincerity,  since  it 
was  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county  had  been  adverse  |o  the  right  hon. 
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gentleman,  wben  he  first  came  into  office, 
but  tliat  they  now  confessed  themselves 
convert^  to  his  spotless  integrity,  and  were 
convinced  that  he  was  the  heir  of  his  great 
father's  eminent  public  virtues,  and  had 
no  object  in  view  but  the  good  of  his 
country. 

Mr.     Charles     Grey^     (member    for 
Northumberland)  now  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  Uiat  he  rose 
for  the  first  time  in  this  House,  to  stand 
forward  in  debate  upon  a  measure,  which, 
from  the  vast  variety  of  interests  it  em- 
braced, from  the  extent  of  knowledge  it 
comprehended,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
total  change  it  must  occasion  both  in  the 
political  and  commercial  systems  of  this 
country,  might  appear  to  require  more 
serious  argument  and  more  solid  informa- 
tion than  he  could  be  supposed  to  possess. 
Fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  magni- 
tude and  importance,  he  had  hitherto  re- 
mained silent  during  the  difibrent  stages 
of  discussion  through  which  it  had  passed ; 
nor  should  he  now  have  presumed  to  trou- 
ble 4he  House,  but  that  a  circumstance 
had  lately  come  to  his  knowledge  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  most  serious 
moment,  and  which  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  disclose  to  the  House,  as  an  additiontu 
caution  to  them   to  proceed   with    the 
greatest  circumspection,  and  not  to  pre- 
clude themselves  by  a  premature  decision 
(for  the  Address  now  moved  appeared  to 
him  to  be  absolutely  decisive)  from  exer- 
cising at  any  future  period  their  undis- 
puted right  of  rejecting,  if  it  should  ap- 
p^lrSmfe  to  them  to  do  so,  the  Treaty 
that  hSTbeen  laid  before  them.    Before 
he  opened'  this  crrt;umstance,  however,  he 
should  shortly  advert  to  the  arguments 
used  by  the  hon.  members  who  moved  and 
seconded  this  Address.     -. 
^  Both  of  these  hon.  gentlemen  laid  creat 
al  acauiescence  of  the 
proot  of  that  acquies- 
only  on  universal  still- 
he   nation,   Mr.   Grey 
leg  leave  to  object  to  a 
i  of  that  sort,   as  he 
that  a  silence  of  com- 
ibnstrued  into  positive 
ir  next  argument  was 
j>probation  of*  the^  ma- 
nufacturers whom  this  Treaty  most  imme- 
diatdy  afiected,  and  both  produced  such 
doconiehts  from  their  respective  consti- 
tuents as  would  not  give    him  room  to 
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doubt  of  the  fact.  However,  he  must 
object  to  this  argument  also,  as  he  should 
at  all  times  to  the  authority  of  any  men, 
who,  though  intrinsically  honest  and  up- 
right, were,  from  their  situation,  open  to 
the  impressions  of  personal  advantage* 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  have  no  deobt 
but,  from  the  present  allowed  superiority 
of  our  manufactures  to  those  of  France, 
we  should  derive  a  temporary  advantage  ; 
and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  ought 
to  make  us  the  more  cautious  in  paying  a 
too  implicit  belief  in  the  opinions  of  nrm* 
nufacturers  who  may  haveHheir  minds  di- 
verted from  a  consideration  of  the  future 
consequences  of  a  system  which  holds  out 
to  them  a  seducing  prospect  of  immediate 
gain.  But,,  more  particularly  must  he 
object  to  an  admission  of  their  opinions  at 
this  moment  in  favour  of  the  Treaty  of 
Navigation  and  Commerce  with  France, 
when  he  found  them  directly  contradicted 
by  their  evidence  given  upon  oath  on  tl^e 
subject  of  the  Irish  propositions.  And, 
indeed,  the  principles  laid  down  by  them 
at  that  season  weighed  infinitely  more 
with  him  than  their  present  opinions, 
when  he  recollected  that  they  then  had 
sufficient'  time  for  mature  deliberation, 
without  the  influence  of  present  interest 
to  warp  their  judgment  or  bias  their  un- 
derstandings. But  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man  who  seconded  the  Address,  had,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  English,  added 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  French  manu- 
facturers, as  a  concurring  argument  to 
prove  the  good  effects  which  we  might 
expect  would  follow  the  conclusion  of  this 
Treaty.  That  hon.  gentleman  was  most 
fortunately  situated  to  collect  documents 
of  both ;  of  the  first,  as  representative  of  a 
ereat  manufacturing  county,  and  of  the 
last,  he  imagined,  through  the  medium  of 
some  French  connexion.  He  expecte<f, 
however,  that  he  at  least  would  have  rested 
his  arguments  on  more  substantial  grounds, 
and,  being  personally  interested  in  the 

Erosperity  of  our  navy,  hoped  to  have 
card  from    hini  in  what    manner   this 
Treaty  wlis  likely  to  increase  our  mari- 
time strength,  and  extend  our  navigation. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been 
totally  silent  on  that  head ;  and  Mr.  Grey 
added,  if  he  could  prove  to  him,  that,  so 
far  from  increasing  our  marine,  this  Trea^ 
was  big  with  absolute  ruin  to  it,  he  trusted 
that  he  would  give  up  the  temporary  in-« 
terests  of  manufacturers  to  those  mor^  \ 
sojid  pnes,  in  which  consist  the  power  and  I 
glory  of  Great  Britain.  ' 
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It  had  been  contended,  that  this  Treaty 
was  to  do  away  our  ancient  jealousies  and 
antipatjiies,  and  introduce  a  system  of 
amity  and  good-will,  and  to  be  productive 
of  those  advantages  t6  both  nations,  which 
may  be  naturally  expected  to  flow  from  a 
mutaal  interchange  of  good  offices.  But 
was  this  a  time  for  laying  aside  jealousies, 
wheo  our  enemy  was  more  than  in  a  situ* 
ation  to  extend  that  power  which  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  most  dangerous  to  our 
interests  ?  Was  there  iny  one  who  really 
believed  in  the  fair  professions  and  se- 
dncing  promises  of  the  Court  of  France  ? 
Was  there  any  one  that  could  suppose, 
that,  in  the  advantages  held  out  to  us  in 
this  Treaty,  if  advantages  they  were,  she 
could  have  any  but  an  insidious  view? 
Every  offer  of  service  from  France,  he  re- 
garded with  suspicion — 

^Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferenles — 

.^— Ant  ulla  putatis 
Dona  carere  ddis  Danaum  ? 
Mr.  Gre3r  said,  that  he  would  not  go  in 
search  of  the  numberless  instances  which 
might  be  quoted,  where  we  had  been  de- 
ceived and  out-negociated.  He  had  in 
his  hand  a  recent  proof,  drawn  from  the 
very  moment  when  this  negooiation  was 
pending,  in  the  midst  of  these  fair  pro- 
fessions and  cordial  assurances,  in  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  placed 
so  much  confidence,  whicn  sufficiently 
proved  what  the  view  of  France  had  been 
in  the  negociation  of  this  Treaty.  A 
right  hon.  member  (Mr.  Flood)  who 
spoke  in  the  second  debate  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  equal  eloquence  and  ability, 
warned  this  -  House  against  enabling 
France,  by  the  means  of  this  Treaty,  to 
«ecar6  to  herself  the  trade  of  America.  That 
right  hon.  gentleman  foresaw,  that,  by  the 
credit  v/ie  should  afford  her,  France  would 
be  able  to  snpply  her  own  want  of  capital, 
and  making  herself  the  depository  of  com- 
merce between  us  and  America,  to  carry 
it  oo  in  French  bottoms,  to  the  equal  ad- 
vantage and  increase  of  her  own  marine 
and  the  diminution  of  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  though  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man argued  wisely,  and  foresaw  what  was 
probable,  he  little  thought  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  actually  realized,  and 
that  this  favourite,  he  believed  he  might 
say  this  principal  object  of  the  Court  of 
France  in  the  negociation  of  this  Treaty, 
was  ahready  in  part  completed.  On  the 
26th  of  SeptemDer  the  Treaty  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Eden ;  on  the  22nd  of  October  a. 
klter  was  written  by  M.  de  Calonne'i  with 
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the  Kins*8  authority,  to  the  American  mi- 
nister, Mr.  Jefferson,  for  this  very  pur* 
pose  :  it  was  to  this  that  he  alluded  in  -the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  and  with  the  leave 
of  the  House  he  would  now  read  it : 

«  Fontaitibleau,  22nd  October,  1786. 
'*  Sir;  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  King 
to  assist  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  the 
honour  to  communicate  to  you  some  mea^ 
sures  which  have  been  adopted  in  relation 
to  it.  In  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  January, 
17S4,  to  the  Marquis.de  la  Fayette,  I  ac- 
quainted  him,  that  instead  of  two  free 
ports  promised  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Treaty,  the  King  had  detenrAined  to 
allow  them  four,  which  has  been  just  put 
in  execution ;  and  I  promised  him  to  give 
my  attention  to  the  customs  and  duties 
upon  exports  which  embarrass  commerce, 
observing  to  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  object  required  very  great  pains  in 
the  accomplishment :  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted.  In  another  letter  I  informed  him, 
that  his  Majesty  had  taken  off  the  duties 
upon  the  exportation  of  brandies,  and  I 
hoped  that  this  suppression  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  American  commerce  v  and  I 
Promised  him  also,  that  the  duties  of  the 
[ing  and  the  Admiralty,  which  were  to 
be  paid  by  an  American  vessel  upon  her 
arrival  in  the  French  ports,  should  be  di- 
minished, and  that  what  remained  of  them 
should  be  reduced  to  a  single  duty,  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
masts  or  the  draught  of  water,  and  not 
after  the  too  uncertain  estimation  of  gaug- 
ing. '  This  reduction  requires  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  duties  which  are  col- 
lected in  the  ports ;  and  as  they  consist  of 
a  great  number  of  different  sorts,  the  state- 
ments which  I  am  now  procuring  of  them 
are  not  yet  finished. 

<*  You  know.  Sir,  that  the  King  has^  ap- 
pointed a  particular  committee  to  examine 
into  our  commercial  connexions  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  has  presented  to  them  a  system 
analogous  to  the  ideas  which  aro  expressed 
in  your  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes; 
but  you  perceive  how  imprudent  it  would 
be  to  hazard,  by  a  change  of  system,  the 
produce  of  a  branch  of  revenue  which 
amounts  to  28  millions,  unless  it  were  in 
a  case  of  the  greatest  necessity. .  After  a 
full  discussion  of  every  circumstance  which 
can  operate  at  this  time  in  favour  of  the 
importation  of  the  American  tobaccos  into 
FrancCi  it  has  been  determinedi  not  thsft 
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the  contract  with  Mr.  Morn's  should  be 
frustrated,  but  that  after  the  expiration  of 
it,  np  contract  of  the  same  kind  should 
ever  be  made,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  farmer8*general  should  engage  to  pur- 
chase annually  about  15,000  hogsheads  of 
American  tobaccos,  coming  directly  from 
the  United  States  in  French  or  Ameriom 
bottoms,  at  the  same  prices  and  upon  the 
same  terms  which  are  stipulated  in  the 
contract  made  with  Mr.  Morris. 

**  You  will  recollect,  Sir,  that  during  the 
time  when  resolutions  were  forming  upon 
the  subject  of  the  applications made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  whale  oils,  the  Marq.  de  la 
Fayette  had  made  a  particular  agreement 
with  Mr.  Sangrain,  that  he  should  receive 
remittances  of  that  article  to  the  value  of 
800,000  llvres,  and  that  I  had  granted  him 
passports  to  discliarge  this  first  cargo  from 
all  duties  whatsoever ;  the  same  Mr.  San- 
grain afterwards  made  a  contract  with  the 
merchants  of  Boston  for  400,000  livres  per 
annum  for  six  years,  for  which  his  Majesty 
promised  the  same  advantages  which  are 
enjoyed  by  tlie  Hanse  towns.  This  subject 
having  been  lately  examined  in  a  more  ge- 
neral point  of  view,  the  ministry  to  whom 
the  committee  had  given  an  account  of 
their  plan,  conformable  with  the  Marq.  de 
la  Fayette's  re<j[uest  and  your  opinion,  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  all  duties  upon  oils, 
have  determined  that  this  plan  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  at  present  by  reason  of 
engagements  subsisting  with  other  nations. 
They  have  only  been  able  to  insure  the 
jame  favours  and  the  same  moderation  in 
respect  to  duties  for  ten  years  to  the 
whale  oil,  the  spermaceti,  ana  every  thing 
comprehended  under  those  denominations, 
commg  from  the  United  States  in  French 
or  American  bottoms,  which  the  Hanse 
towns  enjoy. 

*^  His  Majesty  hopes  that  the  commer- 
cial cohnexionsoetween  the  United  States 
4nd  France,  will  become  so  extensive  as  to 
induce  him  to  continue  the  effect  of  this 
provisional  decree ;  and  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  committee  that  a  consider- 
able manufacturing  duty  was  collected  on 
the  most  favoured  whaJe  oil,  and  indeed 
upon  the  oils  of  this  kingdom  itself,  his 
Majesty  agrees  to  abolish  this  manufac- 
turing duty  with  respect  to  the  whale  oils 
and  spermaceti  coming  directly  from  the 
United  States  on  board  American  or 
French  vessels,  so  that  these  oils  and 
spermaceti  will  onl^  have  to  pay,  in  con- 
sideration of  al)  duties  whatsoever,  during 
ten  years,  a  duty  of  7  livres  10  sol8>  and 
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the  10  sols  per  livre ;  this  last  addition  of 
10  sols  per  livre  only  to  continue  until  the 
year  1790. 

**  It  has  been  determined  to  make  par- 
ticular inc^uiries  into  the  consumption  of 
Carolina  rice  in  France,  and  to  talce  mea- 
sures to  encourage  the  importation  of  it. 
In  consequence  of  representations  which 
have  been  made  to  him  of  the  consider- 
able duties  laid  upon  the  pot-ash  and 
pearl-ash  of  America,  as  well  as  upon  the 
skins  and  furs  of  the  castor,  and  upon  raw 
hides,  his  Mtf}esty  has  suppressed  all  the 
duties  laid  upon  these  articles  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  coming 
from  thence  on  board  of  French  or  Aoae- 
rican  vessels.  He  will. also  attend  to  giv- 
ing due  encouragement  to  all  the  branches 
of  the  fur  trade.  His  Majesty  has  also 
consented  to  discharge  from  all  duties  the 
masts,  yards,  timbers  of  all  kinds,  the  red 
cedar,  the  green  oak — in  a  word,  all  woods 
made  use  of  in  ship-building  coming  from 
the  United  States  m  French  or  American 
bottoms.  The  committee  having  also  re- 
presented that  there  was  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  purchase  of  foreign-built 
vessels,  and  that  this  duty  was  injurious  to 
the  sale  of  American  vessels,  his  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  consideration,  and  to  exempt  from  all 
duties  the  purchase  of  vessels  which  shall 
be  proved  to  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States.  His  Majesty  has  mnted  the  abo- 
Ktion  of  the  very  heavy  duties  laid  upon 
trees,  shrubs,  and  seeds  of  trees,  in  favour 
of  all  the  cargoes  of  them  from  the  United 
States  and  shipped  in  French  or  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

*^  As  it  has  been  represented  that  the 
state  of  Virginia  is  procuring  a  supply  of 
arms  to  be  made  in  France  for  their  mili- 
tia, regulations  have  been  made  to  take 
away  the  prohibitions,  which  until  this 
time  have  prevented  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  |;unpowder,  as  well  as  the  duties 
required  m  cases  where  particular  per- 
missions are  granted,  and  to  the  Uiuted 
States  liberty,  when  they  shall  so  desire^ 
of  importing  arms,  fusils,  and  gunpowder 
from  France,  provided  it  be  in  French  or 
American  vessels,  and  that  these  articles 
shall  be  subject  to  a  very  moderate  duty» 
intended  only  to  calculate  the  exporti^ 
tions.  Finally,  his  Majesty  has  shown  the 
same  favourable  disposition  to  the  request 
made  to  the  committee  to  aappreclb  the 
considerable  duties  which  ex»t»  at  pre* 
sent,  upon  books  and  papers  of  every 
kind.    Hi9  Majesty  takea  oS  aB  duties 
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upon  articles  ttf  this  kind  sent  to  the 
United  States  and  shipped  en  board  French 
or  Americao  vessels. 

**  It  is  with  pkasure,  Sir,  that  1  com- 
mnnicate  to  yon  these  dispositions  of  his 
Majesty,  which  serve  as  a  new  testimonial 
to  you  of  the  desire  which  he  has  to  unite 
in  the  roost  intimate  manner  the  cem- 
mefce  of  the  two  nations,  and  of  the  fk- 
vourable  attention  which  he  will  always 
pay  to  proposals  which  shall  be  made  to 
nim  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)        De  Calonne.** 

**  Your  nation,  Sir,  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  find  the  facilities  which  the 
kin|^  has  f^mted  for  the  export  of  Bpur- 
deaux,  Guienne^  and  Touraine  wines,  and 
the  suppression  of  different  duties  laid 
upon  them  by  different  decrees  of  council, 
with  which  ihe  Marouis  de  la  Fayette  will 
nu^e  you  acquainted." 

Here,  Mr.  Qrey  observed,  was  a  long 
ttring  of  concessions'on  the  part  of  France, 
without  the  stipulation  of  a  single  article 
of  reciprocity  from  America  m  return.* 
America  was  not  onlv  put  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favoured  European  nations, 
bat  greater  advantages  than  any  European 
nation  enjoys  were  given  to  her  bv  tsJcing 
off  the  internal  duties  upon  her  oils.  She 
was  allowed  to  import  arms,  ammunition^ 
and  every  warlike  store,  of  which  she 
might  stand  in  need ;  in  short,  she  received 
every  thing  that  the  kindest  friend  could 
give,  or  the  most  fiivoured  nation  could 
expect.  For  what  did  France  stipulate  in 
return?  for  nothing.  But  was  this  the 
tSkct  of  mere  principles  of  benevolence  in 
France?  Did  France  reaUy  expect  no 
eqtiiTalent  ?  Yes,  she  expected  an  ec^ui- 
valent  in  a  monopoly  of  that  trade  which 
we  once  enjoyed,  and  which  supplied  us 
with  two  )dnM  of  our  commercial  marine. 
She  expected  an  equivalent  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  her  own  navy,  and  the  ruin 
of  that  of  Great  Britain.  But  it  might  be 
answered,  that  these  concessions  on  the 
part  of  France  did  not  interfere  with  our  ! 
treaties,  and  that  we  could  not  prevent  \ 
them.  True,  we  could  not ;  but  we  could  ! 
prevent  their  ill  effects  in  negociating  our- 1 
selves  with  America,  a  treaty  that  would  | 
giro  vm  at  least  a  share  in  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  commercial  con- 
nexion with  that  country.  And  here  it 
might  be  proper  to  ask  ministers  what  it 
was  that  prevented  us  from  forming  such 
a  connexion?    Was  it  that  it  would  be 


inconsistent  with  the  political  interests  of 
this  kingdona?  No;  for  he  wjould  take 
upon  him  to  assert,  that  no  connexion 
which  could  be  devised  would  be  so  eWsU' 
ble  for  this  kingdom,  or  so  consistent  witl| 
the  views  of  true  political  wisdom.  Was 
it,  then,  that  America  was  averse  to  any 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  ?  Mr.  Grey 
hoped  that  he  should  not  be  hereafter 
quoted  as  having  said  that  he  had  a  Com- 
mercial Treatv  with  America  in  his  pocket, 
when  he  declared  that,  so  lar  from  that* 
being  the  case,  he  had  the  best  reasons 
for  believing  that  America  was  both  will- 
injg  and'ei^r  to  enter  into  negociation 
with  us  on  rair  and  equitable  terms. 

But  it  might  be  proper  to  examine  tf 
little  nearer  Uie  conduct  of  France  on  thia 
occasion.  Mr.  Eden  was  sent  over  to 
Paris  to  negociate  a  Treaty  of  Navigation 
and  Commerce.  Pending  that  neeocia-^ 
tion,  a  proclamatioR  was  issued  firom  nence 
exdudiiijl  American  ships  from  British 
ports,  fiid  France  take  advantaffe  of  thia 
step  which  tended  to  separate  and  aUenate 
still  farther  from  us  the  minds  of  the  Ame^ 
ricans  to  court  them  at  that  time  Into  her 
ports?  No;  that  perhaps  would  have 
opened  too  soon  the  eyes  of  this  nation, 
and  perhaps  impeded  the  conclusion  of 
this  Treaty  to  which  her  most  ardent 
wishes  had  ever  been  directed.  She 
waited,  therefore,  till  ministers  were  so  far 
pledged,  that  they  had  it  no  longer  in 
their  power  to  recede,  till  they  were  com- 
pletely hampered  in  this  negociation ;  she 
then  offerea  these  fair  ones,  meaning 
thereby  to  secure  to  herself  a  great  conu* 
merdal  mine,  and  raise  her  navy  on  the* 
ruin  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Here,  theii,*^ 
was  a  glorious  instance  of  the  pacific  dis- 
position of  the  Court  of  France ;  she  ne- 
gociates  with  us  a  treaty,  a  <' tempting 
bait/'  as  it  had  been  call^,  b^  which  she 
cuts  us  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  fortifying 
ourselves  by  any  new  alliances,  while  she 
obtains  an  absolute  ratification  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Family  Compact, 
secures  herself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
confederacy,  avowedly  hostile  to  our  in- 
terest, and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  future 
trade  in  an  exclusive  trade  with  America, 
which  under  such  advantages  must  inevi- 
tably become  superior  to  ours.  He  trusted 
gentlemen  would  see  this  in  the  light  he 
did,  and  that  we  should  no  longer  be  so 
blind  to  every  thing  which  we  had  read^  i 
to  everv  thing  which  we  had  seen,  to  every  I 
thing  that  we  had  fell  .of  French  perfidy ;  * 
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to  all  which  Experience,  derired  from  the 
history  of  past  times,  taught  us;  to  all 
which  our  sufferings  at  this  moment  proved, 
or  to  the  authentic  evidence  of  the  paper 
which  he  had  now  produced,  as  to  imagine 
that  the  French  could  have  any  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  this  only  one  to  which 
their  constant  and  invarisdile  policy  had 
always  been, directed  — the  aggrandize- 
raeot  of  their  own  country  on  Uie  humi- 
liation Qf  this.  The  end  of  France  had 
ever  been  the  same ;  it  was  only  at  this 
moment  that  she  adopted  the  plan  of  ^ 
more  enlightened  policy,  to  secure  that 
object  to  which  her  former  efforts  had 
been  incompetent  It  was  not  that  this 
ambition  had  chan^  its  nature,  and  when 
on  the  point  of  bemg  completely  gratified, 
had  at  once  exchanged  its  former  quali- 
ties for  principles  of  forbearance  ana  mo- 
deration: it  was  not  that  France,  con- 
vinced of  the  injustice  of  her  former  con- 
duct, was  willing  to  make  an  atonement 
to  this  country,  by  granting  us  a  fair  par- 
tition of  mutual  advantages,  in  order  to 
establish  an  equal  and  permaiient  system 
of  peace :  it  was,  that  she  had  at  length 
discovered  that  policy  is  preferable  to 
force ;  that  court  enmity,  under  the  mask 
of  fair  professions,  is  more  sure  in  its  ef- 
fects than  open  violence ;.  and  that»  by 
"1  negociation  and  intrigue,  a  fairer  and  safer 
J  road  is  opened  to  the  accomplishmeut  of 
/  ber  main  object,  than  by  the  vigour  of  her 
Tlurms  or  her  prowess  in  war.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  France  had  now  changed 
her  measures,  but  not  lost  steht  of  that 
which  she  had  so  long  laboured  to  attain ; 
and  it  was  now  her  policy  to  separate,  to 
divide,  to  insulate  us  from  the  rest  of 
Europe;  to  render  England  not  more 
completely  an  island  in  her  local  than  in 
her  political  situation  ;i to.  forpa  an  impass- 
labje^gulph  between  us  and  America,  with 
jwhora,  upon  every  principle  of  mutual  in- 
Uerest,  we  ought  to  be  connected;  and 
fliaving  thus  disjoined  and  detached  us 
from  those  powers  with  whom  we  ought 
naturally  to  seek  for  alliances,  to  wait  till 
we  shall  be  completely  shackled  in  the 
fetters  of  this  Treaty,  when  she  may  pur- 
sue, uncontrolled,  those  schemes  of  power 
which  have  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
repose  of  Europe,  and  whicTi,  but  for  the 
efficient  interference  of  her  now  debilitated 
rival,  had  gone  well  nigh  to  establish  a 
system  of  universal  dominion. 

Mr.  Grey  now  begsed  pardoix  of  the 
House  for  having  tlius  Jong  trespassed  on 
their  iddulgence,  particularly  as  he  had 


detained  them  from  hearing  the  still  more 
forcible  arguments  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  persons  of  much  greater  abi- 
lity and  experience  than  himself.  He 
could  not,  however,  sit  down  without  beg* 
ging  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
might  not  suffer  any  misconstruction.  He 
hoped  that  he  should  not  be  supposed  to 
oppose  this  Address  from  any  want  of  per- 
sonal attachment  or  respect  for  his  Nf  a- 
jesty ;  as  he  should  always  be  one  of  the 
first  and  most  eager  to  approach  the  throne 
with  sentiments  of  true  loyalty  and  vene- 
ration. He  considered  this  Address,  how- 
ever, as  including  a  .final  approbation  of 
this  Treaty,  to  which  alone  his  opposition 
was  intended,  as  he  really  in  his  heart  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  most  pernicious  mea- 
sure that  ever  was  proposed  to  this  Hoose. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would 
not,  he  hoped,  imagine  that  he  acted  /rem 
any  personal  prejudice  against  him,  or 
any  party  view  whatever.  He  verily  be- 
lieved that  the  good  of  the  country  was 
what  he  had  most  at  heart ;  and  however 
we  might  differ  in  our  opinion  of  what 
•measures  were  most  calculated  to  proinote 
it,  he  trusted  that  he  would  render  him 
the  same  justice,  in  believing  that  his  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion  had  not  been  in- 
fluence by  any  sinister  motive. 

Mr.  /•  H.  Browne  declared  that  it  was 
evident  from  the  silence  of  the  manufac- 
turers, that  they  approved  the  Treaty  ;  an 
approbation  in  which  he  most  heartily 
concurred.  Indeed,  the  letter  read  by 
the  mover  of  the  Address,  and  what  had 
been  urged  by  the  seconder,  were  incon- 
trovertible testimonies  that  the  fact  was  as 
he  had  stated.  Nay,  he  had  it  in  his  own 
power  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  fact 
He  had  the  honour  to  represent  a  manu- 
f^Eicturing  town,  and  lived  in  a  county 
where  many  of  the  great  iron-works  were 
carried  on.  With  those  manufacturen 
he  had  conversed  on  the  subject,  and 
learnt  from  them  that  they  were  sincerel] 
pleased  with  the  Treaty,  and  regarded  8 
as  a  singular  benefit  to  the  trade  and  com^ 
merce  of  the  kingdom).  Indeed,  it  ap^ 
peared  to  him  rather  extraordinary  t^ 
state  it  otherwise,  since  the  first  and  obvi^ 
ous  cqnsequence  was,  that  we  should  hav^ 
24>  millions  of  new  customers ;  a  circum^ 
stance  which  could  not  but  tend  greatl 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  our  manoi 
factures,  and  to  add  to  their  demand 
consequently,  to  increase  the  calls  upol 
the  labour  and  industry  of  our  manurao 
turers,  and  those  employed  in  the  variou 
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departmeoU  of  their  manufactories.  The 
extraordinary  increase  of  the  sale  of  Bri- 
tish manufacttires  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
dactive  of  another  consequence  of  infinite 
importance  to  this  country,  after  her  re- 
soarces  had  been  so  much  drained  by*  the 
late  unfortunate  war :  the  consequence  he 
alluded  to  was,  a  large  increase  of  reve- 
nue. ,  Again,  a  third  material  benefit 
would  arise ;  a  great  stop  would  be  put  to 
smu^Kng  and  the  illicit  practices  carried 
on  between  this  kingdom  and  that  of 
France.  With  regard  to  the  letter  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
produced,  he  did  not  see  but  that  it  told 
as  much  one  wa^  as  it  did  the  other/  It 
proved  the  pacific  disposition  of  France, 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  conduct  in  extend- 
ing her  commerce. 

Mr.  Robert  Thornton  also  approved  of 
the  Treaty.  The  political  and  commer- 
cial parts  of  the  Treaty  hung  upon  each 
other,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
blended  and  involved.  What  could  it  be 
which  made  gentleman  suppose,  that,  after 
the  Treaty  was  fully  executed,  the  national 
jealousy  would  be  more  off  its  guard  than 
before  ?  Did  they  dread  any  opiates  in- 
fused  in  the  wines  of  France,  or  were  they 
afiraid  that  their  intoxicating  quality  would 
remove  the  power  of  providing  for  national 
security  ?  For  his  part,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  fear  imaginary  danger ;  nor  could  he 
reeoneile  himself  tb  the  opinions  of  those 
who  were  anxious  to  deliver  us  over  to. 
everlasting  enmity  with  France.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  wise  for  this  coun- 
try to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  and  stated  his  reasons,  de- 
^  daring  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opi- 
nioa  by  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age, 
Dr.  Adam  Smith.  Mr.  Thornton  dl^red 
from  Mr.  Grey  in  several  particulars,  and 
especially  in  respect  to  our  marine  and 
navigation ;  declaring  that  the  south  and 
south-east  coasts  of  Ureat  Britain,  and  the 
north-west  cbast  of  France,  were  so  con- 
veniently situated,  that  almost  as  many 
returns  could  be  made  in  a  year,  as  by  an 
inland  trade,  and  exclusively  of  that  im- 
mediate to  and  fro  sail,  we  should  retain 
all  our  circuitous  trade  to  the  rest  of  the 
globe. 

Captain  Macbride  observed,  that  whibt 
he  expressed  his  dislike  to  the  Treaty,  hc^ 
must  acknowledge  that  he  rested  his  aver- 
sion upon  grounds  dissimilar  from  those 
taken  by  most  other  gentlemen  who  dis- 
approved of  it.  Ha  would  neither  inter- 
ftre  with  its  commercial  nor  its  political 
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relations.  What  made  him  object  against 
it  was,  that  it  more  resembled  a  treaty 
concluded  between  France  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  than  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France ;  and,  as  to  a  treaty  of  navigation, 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  the  title.  The 
22nd  article  was  one  of  those  to  which  he 
most  objected.  The  articles  described  in 
it  as  contraband,  such  as  arms,  cannon, 
&c.  appeared  to  be  on  the  whole  rather 
fit  for  a  place  in  a  treaty  where  the  pre- 
servation of  an  army,  than  the  care  of  a 
navy,  ought  to  be  the  predominant  cha- 
racteristic. The  34th  article  was  parti- 
ctilarly  injudicious.  Having  made  this 
remark,  he  went  into  a  professional  detail, 
to  show  what  the  practice  had  been,  which' 
formerly  obtained,  and  contended  that,  as 
the  article  stood,  it  would  operate  preju- 
dicially in  time  of  war  with  regard  to  the 
manning  of  King's  ships.  A  privateer 
would,  by  the  34th  Article,  be  enabled  to 
get  his  men  sooner  than  the  captain  of  a 
man  of  war.  Glaringly  reprehensible  was 
the  folly  of  throwing  any  additional  diffi- 
culty m  the  way  of  mannine  our  navy. 
France,  by  the  register  of  her  seamen, 
had  an  evident  superiority  in  point  of 
quickness  of  filling  her  ships  complements. 
France  was  at  this  time  mtent  on  taking 
care  of  her  marine,  and  making  prepara- 
tions against  a  future  war.  Some  of  the. 
most  judicious  reffiilations  that  the  wit  of 
man  ever  devised,  had  been  lately  adopted 
in  France  for  that  purpose ;  and  not  the 
least  of  her  good  plans  in  this- respect  was 
that  of  her  sending  out  ships  on  cruizes, 
merely  to  exercise  the  old  officers,  and 
train  up  young^  ones.-  In  our  service  no* 
such  practice  prevailed-;  on  the  contrary, 
the  old  officers  were  driven  from  the  ser- 
vice with  disgust,  and  ^oung  ones  were 
not  invited  to  enter  into  it.  There  never 
was  a  greater  occasion  for  an  inquiry  to 
be  instituted  into  the  state  of  the  navy 
than  at  present ;  and  this  conviction  was 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  had  resolved  to  embrace  the  earliest 
proper  opportunity  of  moving  for  the  in- 
stitution of  an  inquiiT  of  this  nature. 
.  Mr.  Wetbore  EUu  said,  that  by  the 
forms  of  the  House,  they  were  in  all  mat- 
ters which  concerned  trade  and  commerce 
obliged  to  go  first  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  there  move  certainie- 
solutions  to  be  afterwards  reported  to  the 
House ;  and,  when  the  House  had  agreed 
to  them,  a  motion  was  usually  made  to 
bring  in  one  or  more  bills,  as  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  might  re- 
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a  aire. '  Wh^  the  bill  or  bilk  had  passed 
beir  usual  stages,  and  had  beeo  read  a 
4hird  timet  the  business  was  over,  as  far 
4IS  re|[arded  that  House.  On  the  present 
'pccasioa  they  had  only  got  the  length  of 
i^orting  the  resolutions,  and  the  House 
Irving  agreed  to  those  resolutions*  an  ad- 
dress had  been  moved  to  his  Majesty. 
Vo  hon.  gent)eiDaa«  approved  more  of 
going  up  to  the  tbrooe  with  addresses, 
expressive  of  loyalty  and  duty,  than  he 
did;  but  he  could  not  therefore  agree, 
that  it  was  any  ways  becoming  or  cod- 
sistent  with  the  forms  of  the  House  to  eo 
up  with  a  premature  address,  while  the 
business  it  went  on  was  not  ripe  for  such 
a  procedure.  The  address  which  had 
been  moved,  was  final  and  conclusive.  If 
voted,  it  pledged  every  member  to  sup- 
port such  bill  or  bills  as  it  might  be 
fought  proper  to  bring  in,  grounded  upon 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  out  of 
WJuch.  they  had  so  lately  come.  In  those 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  be  a 
direct  violation  of  parliamentary  form  to 
vote  the  Address;  and. as  the  Address,  if 
voted,  would  be  premature  and  imperfect, 
in  order  to  rescue  that  House  from  the 
awkward  and  embarrassed  situation  in 
which  they  would  stand,  were  they  thus 
irregularly  to  i)roceed,  he  would  move  the 
previous  question. 

Mn  2>.  Ptdteney  said,  that  he  did  not 
presume  to  rise  in  order  to  contend  against 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  age,  abilities, 
or  experience,  or  to  offer  any  naval  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  ^tleman  who  preceded 
him.  He  conceived  the  doubts  of  on^ 
hon.  gentleman  were  done  away  by  the 
sanction  which  the-  Address  had  received 
,  from  the  chair;  and  that  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  if  the  Treaty  contain^  prin- 
ciples so  manifestly  injurious  to  the  navy^ 
it  should  never  have  rieceived  such  unre- 
served approbation  from  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  seconded  the  Address;  a 
gentleman  who  .was  an  equal  credit  to  his 
profession,  and  to  the  county  which  he 
represented.  He  would  therefore  plainly 
and  shortly  proceed  to  the  merits  of  the 
original  question ;  and  in  the  first  place, 
he  could  not  pass  over  the  silence  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  species  of  mute  elo^ 
2 uence  in  favour  of  the  measure ;  but  the 
louse  would  neither  be  controlled  at  any 
time  by  their  gproundless  jealousies,  nor 
acquiesce  implicitly  in  their  silence.  The 
cause  was  then  in  the  hands  of  its  legal 
and  inquisitive  guardians,  and  that  cause 


had  been  fully  discussed  by  those  who 
could  ha\'e  no  possible  interest  distinct 
from  the  great  counties  or  manu&ctories 
which  they  were  appointed  to  represent. 
Apprehensions  had  been  suggested  in  the 
House  respecting  the  cottons:  he  had 
heard  that  the  loss  of  the  cotton  woof  firom 
the  Brazils,  and  of  thajt  received  through 
Flanders  and  Germany,  might  be  exceed* 
ingly  injurious  to  the  manufacture.     He 
much  doubted  the  policy  of  such  sugges*  . 
tions  in  that  House ;  but  he  had  the  sa» 
tisf2u;tion  to  say,  that  he  had  likewise  heard 
great  commercial  authorities  in  the  House 
point  out  new  sources  of  supplv  to'  re- 
place such  imaginary  failures:  he  knew 
himself  that  the  cheapness  of  the  material 
waa  no  certain  assurance  of  cheapness  in 
the  manu&cture ;  when  the  cotton  wool 
was  much  lower  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, he.had  seen  the  Manchester  goods 
worn  in.  Normandy  within  a  few  miks  of 
the  principal  manufactory  of  that  couiHty, 
supported  by  occasional    bpunties;   yet 
these  goods  had  fmrced  their  way  throiigh 
Jersey  to  Grandeville,  and  other  towns  on 
the  coast,  in  spite  of  the  expenses  c^ 
frdlffht  and  the  risk  of  illicit  commerce. 
WiUi  respect  to  woollens;  till  the  soil  of 
France  was  so  altenad  by  the  hand  of  na-i 
tuiw  herself  as  to  produce  the  raw  mate* 
rial  equal  to  our  own,  this  was  an  article 
of  produce  as  pecuUsir  to  England  as  the. 
wines   and.  brandies   were  peculiar   to 
France ;  nor  could  the  veiy  nnest  cloths 
(a  trifling  part  of  the  general  manofao*- 
ture),  though  curiosity  and  caprice  might 
afford   them  a  temporary  iatrodui^oB, 
lopg  oppose  with  success  their  flimsy  ma- 
teruils  or  superficial  glosfr  to  the  nKwe 
perfect  and  durable  productions  of  the 
English  loom.    The  articles.  o£sadlery,  of 
pottery,  and  of  hardware,  were  equally 
articles  of  English  produoeas  long  as  the 
bark,  the  c]av>  and  the  coal,  were  the.pnK 
ductions  of  tne  English  soil,  in  which  we 
knew,  not  of  any  rival.     Mr.  Pulteney 
then  alluded  to  a  suggestion  from  Mn  Fox 
respecting  the  danger  to  the  beer,  and 
concluded  this  part  of  his  argument  by 
quoting  an  old  remark  of  sir  R^iert  Wi^ 
pole,  ^  that  the  landed  interest  resemUed 
a  sheep,  whom  he  could  sheer  at  an^  time, 
and  it  gave  him  a  rich  fleece  in  silence ; 
but  that  the  trading  interest  reseoMed  a 
naore  unruly  aniraaf,  on  whom  if  he  laid 
his  hand,  though  it  was  only  to  feel  and 
improve  his  condition,  much  more  if  he 
attempted  to  pluck  from  it  a  single  bristle^ 
it  raised  such  a  grunting  and  outcry  as  to 
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abrm  the  irhoh  neighbourhood*''     Mr. 
Pnlteoe;  Baid,  he  prefiumed  to  make  no 
such  coaaparison;   this  however  he  might 
be  allawed  to  say — that  body  of  men  were 
at  least  never  distinguished  for  inattention 
to  their  conc^ns^  yet  they  ha^  rikised  no 
outcry  on  this  occasion ;  he  kneW  of  no 
pvetence  for  any  outory;   he  was  con- 
vinced in  his  conscience,  from  all  which 
he  had  heard  on  the  subject,  that  he  was, 
in  approving  the  Address,  giving  die  most 
beneficial  vote  to  the  trade  of  this  cbuntry 
be  ever  should  have  to  give  within  those 
walls.     With  respect  to  the  political  part 
of  the  question,  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
/Mr.  Fox)  had  argued  it  with  his  usual 
oesterity  aodelo<iuence;  yet,  though  hfe 
agreed  with  him  in  many  of  his  premised, 
be  was  no  convert  to  his  concltksions. 
That  France  was  the  natural  enemy,  or 
to  apeak  more  gently,  the  rival  of  this 
coaatiy,  he  was  ready  to  allow :  he  must 
be  m  novice  indeed  in  history,  even  of  the 
last  ten  years,  who  did  not  readUy  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  position ;  he  allowed  that 
we  ought  to  be  jealous  of  all  her  measures^ 
and  prepared  against  the  most  wanton 
dBspliry  c^  her  ambition ;  but  how  were  we 
to  be  prepared  >  by  cultivating  our  Com- 
merce, that  prindpaland  main  sinew, of 
oar  national  strength,  which  had  hitherto 
been  our  support,  and  had  enabled  us  to 
fofl  that  ambitious  power  in  so  many  cam- 
paigns.   Gentlemen  had  reVerted  to  the 
prevaOing  principles  of  the  House  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  during  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts;  but  granting  that  those  prin- 
ciples were  wise  in  that  (by,  he  contended 
tlMt  the  opposite  pHnciples  were  become 
equally  wise  in  the  present.    Many  rea- 
sons for  such  his  opmion  were  of  too  de- 
licate a  nature  for  public  discussion,  but 
one  at  least  was  too  notorious.    The  su- 
hperiori^  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
skill  had,  since  those  days,  shifted  from 
that  country  to  this.    Were  we  to  carry 
on  no  intercourse  but  with  our  natural 
fnends?    Was  America  our  unalienable 
•lly?     Were  the  northern  powers,  who 
ibnned  the  armed  neutrality  ?    Was  Por- 
tugal our  assured  friend,  who  captiously 
cavilled  at  the  Methuen  Treaty  and  re- 
jected the  Irish  woollens  in  the  momerit 
of  our  greatest  en^arrassment  and  dis- 
tress ?     Yet  he  contended,  that  it  was  the 
peHoy  of  this  country  to  cultivate  an  in- 
tercourse with  each  of  these  powers ;  H 
jpras  our  policy  to  coUivate  a  trade  with 
mnce  herself,  if  such  trade  could  be 
konducted  to  the  satlie  ends^aa  encou- 


ragement of  o^T  industry,  an  ektenfldon  o!f 
our  credit,  an  employment  of  our  capittf, 
and',  above  all,  a  supply  to  our  navy. 
With  respect  to  the  motion  that  had  bean 
offered  by  Mr.  Fox  ih  the  comtoiittee,  for 
reducing  the  Portu^l  wines,  he  must  at 
first  sight  condemn  it,  ad  a  measure  which 
would  take  firom  ministers  their  responsibi- 
lity, and  d»arm  the  executive  government 
during  the  pendency  of  a  negociation'; 
but  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  that 
kingdom,  she  might  injure  Britiun,  bdk 
she  would  ruin  herself.  He  concluded  bjr 
declaring,  that  he  should  vote  for  the  Aa* 
dress. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  the  general  merits  of 
the  Treaty,  as  he  conceived  the  questioik 
before  the  House  respecting  the  AddresI 
related  to  a  nieMure  so  violent,  so  unpre^ 
cedented,  and  so  unparliamentary,  that  no 
other  ground  of  opposition  ou^t  on  that 
day  to  be  taken,  except  to  the  irregularitt 
and  foulness  of  such  a  proceeding.  Th^ 
single  part  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  di- 
gressions in  which  he  would  follow  him, 
was  the  insinuation  he  had  thrown  out  as 
to  his  motiveil,  in  having  introduced  Ir^ 
land  as  an  object  inseparably  connected 
with  the  discussion  of  the  present  Treaty. 
Mr.  Sheridan  defended  his  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  commented  on  the  expressions 
of  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  that  Ireland 
could  not  expect  the  same  concession  as 
France  from  this  cbuntry,  because  she  had 
nothing  to  give  in  return :  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  bring  this  subject  regulatly  be- 
fore the  House,  wheta  an  opportunity 
would  be  afibrded  to  gentlemen  to  sup- 
port their  insinuations  by  argument  if 
they  could.  With  regard  to  his  being  It 
selNappointed  representative  for  Ireland, 
he  should  only  say,  that  he  trusted  some 
credit  would  he  given  to  his  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  influence  of  such  a  no- 
mination ;  otherwise  he  must  ob^rve,  that 
it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  if 
Ireland  had  a  repr^entative  in  the  Brjr*^ 
tish  Parliament,  the  lord-lieutenant  was 
possessed  of  the  same  privilege;  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  no  mote  be  suspected 
that  he  was  influenced  by  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  country  he  represented,  than 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  directed  by  It 
servile  acquiescence  with  the  opinion  of 
his  noble  constitiient.  Mr.  Shendan  then 
entered  into  the  argument  which  had  been 
first  suggested  by  him  to  the  House,  rela- 
tive to  the  irregularity  of  ptoposih||:  such 
an  Address  as  that  i^hidl  tra#  deldred  to 
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us  to  set  all  the  effort!  of  France  to  riwsd 
our  roanufactures  at  defiance :  the  powers 
of  capital  were  irresistible  in  trade;    it 
domineeredy  it  ruled,  it  even  tyrannized  m  ' 
the  9iarket ;    it  enticed  the  strongs  and 
controlled  the  weak.     This  capiul,  he 
asserted,  was  supported  only  by  the  uni- 
versal partnership  in  which  our  funds^  aiMi 
the  nature  of  our  establishments,  kept  tl>e 
immense  property  of  this  country.    It  wbb 
by  keeping  it  dammed  up  from  France, 
that  this  general  partnership  within  the 
nation  subsisted.     The  moment  we  adont 
France,    she  will  immediately  b^in  to 
insinuate  herself  into  the  partnership,  and 
in  the  end  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
capital.    By  means  of  the  correspondence 
which  might  be  established  between  the 
two  countries,  an  alliance  in  commerci^ 
undertakings  would  soon  blend  the  pro- 
perty of  the  two  kingdoms.   In  this  we  had 
reason  to  admire  the  depth  of,  the  designs 
of  France :  she  was  ready  to  put  up  with 
a  temporary  loss  in  trade,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  our  manufactures,  for  a  per- 
manent, future  advantage  in  coomierce. 
Holland  was  a  proof  that  commerce  is 
more  than  a  compensation    for    manu- 
facture ;  and  Germany  was  a  proof,  that 
with  manufactures  a  state  may  be  plunged 
into  the  abyss  of  poverty :   for  no  com- 
merce had  subsisted  there  since  a  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia  I 

The  designs,  then,  of  France  were  to 
allow  us  some  present  gain  in  the  sale  of 
our  manufactures,  for  some  permanent 
advantages  which  she  promised  to  herself 
in  commerce.  Thi^ough  her  rivers  and 
canals  she  intended  to  pour  the  commo- 
dities of  England  into  other  countries. 
She  had  already,  by  her  politics,  con- 
trived to  wrest  our  share  ot  the  Levant 
trade  fi'om  us ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  her 
present  design  to  divert  the  remainder 
from  its  former  channel ;  and  by  supplying 
all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  sea 
through  the  Seine,  the  Garonne,  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  and  the  Rhone,  to  engross 
the  carrying  trade  to  the  Levant,  and  to 
ruin  our  factory  at  Leghorn  and  our 
other  establishments  in  those  seas.  Her 
conduct  was  similar  towards  America; 
which  proved  that  she  proceeds  systema- 
tically, and  makes  her  prioress  m  a  re* 
gular  series.  What  \  coula  she  expect^ 
from  America  in  return  for  the  bounties] 
and  free  ports  so  liberally  granted  her  fl 
America  could  make  no  return  at  presen^ 
for  she  was  totally  unable  to  pay  the  debts 
she  had  already  contracted  with  the  Freodi 


be  voted,  and  declared  that  the  real  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  the  French  Treaty 
was  desirable  or  otherwise,  but  vdiether 
the  esbcntial  privileges  c^  Parliament 
should  be  sacrificed  as  a  mere  matter  of  j 
compliment  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  | 

J  Mr.  Burke  contended,  that  the  opinions  ; 
of  the  manufacturers  of  two  counties,  how-  | 
ever  extensive  and  commercial,  should  , 
not  be  taken  for  the  sense  of  the  people  ' 
of  England ;  and  that  every  person  must  * 
be  aware  of  the  disposition  of  traders  to  > 
snatch,  at  all  events,  at  any  immediate  ad-  ; 
vantage.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
this  country  towards  Ireland,  he  thought 
that  every  means  should  be  used  to  draw 
together  the  bonds  of  union,  and  not  to 
separate  them  by  illiberal  jealousy  and  re- 
volting expressions.  There  was,  indeed, 
one  sovereign  to  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
they  spoke  the  same  language ;  but  that 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  together 
without  mutual  confidence  and  a  reci- 
procal exchange  of  good  offices.  He  had 
neard  nothing,  for  some  time  past,  but 
4>anegyrics  on  the  French  —  while  our 
tongues  were  let  loose  in  the  foulest  aspe- 
rity against  other  states.  Ireland  was  an 
infatuated  island — Portugal  an  unnatural, 
a  base,  a  worthless,  an  ungrateful  nation  ! 
We  cling  to  France  in  proportion  as  we 
separate  ourselves  from  all  other  states. 
But  what  are  our  panegyrics  on  the 
French  ?  Do  we  commend  them  for  their 
gallantry,  their  valour,  their  ingenuity, 
their  power,  their  opulence,  their  policy, 
their  wit  ?  No.  We  praise  them  for  their 
sincerity,  their  forbearance,  their  mode- 
ration, their  truth,  their  kindness  and 
good-will  to  this  country ;  and  we  have 
taken  a  twelve-years  lease  of  all  these 
good  qualities.  France,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, is  a  wise  nation— and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  are  also  a  wise  nation.  But 
if  this  be  the  case,  we  have  been  a  very 
unwise,  a  very  foolish  nation  for  near  a 
century,  to  refuse  constantly  what,  in  our 
present  fit  of  wisdom,  we  give  up  to 
France :  not  that  he  meant  ta  say,  we 
give  up  our  manufiictures  to  the  French 
—on  that  head,  he  was  ready  to  declare 
that  he  had  no  jealousy ;  nor  did  he  con- 
ceive that  France  could,  for  a  considerable 
time  at  least,  rival  our  manufactures.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  assured  Uiat  in  va- 
rious brandies  there  were  large  orders 
from  France,  wliile,  comparatively  speak- 
ing,, there  were  few,  excepting  in  the 
article  of  wines,  from  Great  Britain.  Our 
capital  gave  us  a  superiority  which  enabled 
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ffoverament  and  the  French  merchants. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  for  benefits  which 
she  has  in  prospect.  What  a  reverse  in 
the  conduct  of  our  Government!  We 
act  wholly  without  system,  and  abandon 
Portugal  for  France,  while  it  is  in  our 
power  to  form  arrangements  with  both  by 
DO  means  incompatible  with  each  other. 
France,  on  the  contrary,  points  all  one 
way — to  the  increase  of  her  navigation 
/and  conmierce.  The  advantages  she  is 
to  gain  are  political,  naval,  and  com- 
mercial :  ours  wilt  consist  only  in  the  sale 
of  manufactures.  But  we  have  been  told 
repeatedly  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
France :  she  opens  her  arms,  it  is  said,  to 
receive  us  into  her  bosom ;  this  might  be 
said  in  more  than  one  sense.  She  opens 
two  arms  to  embrace  you  in  the  channel ! 
It  was  not  without  astonishment  (Mr. 
Burke  added)  that  he  considered  the  im- 
menae  operations  now  carrying  on  at 
Cherbourg ;  they  exceeded  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  as  ranch  as  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  their  designs  exceed  the  idle 
vanity  of  the  sovereign  who  caused  those 
piles  to  be  constructed.  Their  efforts 
were  wonderful ;  they  grappled  with 
nature,  removed  mountains,  overcame  the 
ocean,  to  be  enabled  to  look  into  Ports- 
mouth. Yet  we  sat  down  in  stupid  in- 
sensibility of  the  danger  with  which  we 
were  menaced:  we  were  deaf  to  the 
notice  which  was  eiven  us  of  our  peril ; 
it  was  in  vain  the  alarm  was  sounded : 
Aut  hoc  inclusi  Hgno  occultantiir  Achivi; 
Aut  hsc  in  nostros  fabricataest  machina  muros, 
Inspectura  domos,  venturaque  desuper  urbi ; 
Aut  aliquls  latet  error 

While  the  mill-stone  is  hanging  over  our 
heads,  we  talk  of  a  union  with  Frapce. 
But  that  she  has  little  sincerity  in  such  a 
union,  may  be  inferred  from  the  eagerness 
>with  which  she  increases  her  alliances; 
^et  ibe  temporary  advantage  of  a  little 
Irade  blinds  the  nation  against  its  real  in- 
terest, and  renders  it  a  prey  to  her  delu- 
sions. She  is  treated  like  a  woman  who 
hat  been  debauched,  and  is  told,  Have  you 
not  fine  clothes,  do  you  not  enjoy  all  the 
luxuries  of  life,  are  you  not  caressed  and 
courted,  do  you  not  ride  in  an  elegant 
carriage,  and  live  in  splendid  lodgings? 
how,  then,  are  you  ruined  ?  The  answer 
should  be,  she  is  ruined,  because  she  has 
lost  her  reputation.  It  is  the  same  with 
a  nation :  if  it  has  lost  its  character,  ^1  is 
goite,  and  nothing  remains  but  gaud^ 
trappings  to  conceal  its  misery.  And  it 
is  or  little  conseiqueDce,  whether  this  con- 


sists of  fine  cambrics,  of  rich  scarlet  or 
good  black  cloth,  of  silks  or  satins.    The 
same  principle  holds  good  with  nations 
as  with  individuals.    When  once  a  man 
has  sacrificed  his  honour,  in  what  respect 
is  he  better  than  a  beast?     What  is  he 
good  for,  but  to  fatten  ?    To  drink  rich 
wines  and   wallow  in   luxury  and    riot? 
Equally   insidious   were   the   designs   of 
France  io  endeavouring  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Portugal,  to  secu<;e  to  herself  the 
monopoly  of  the  Brazil  cottons :  this  was 
an  indifsputable  pro<^  of  the  insincerity  of 
the  French   Court.      Our  manufacturer  ' 
might  exult  on  the  temporary  advantage 
they  would  derive  from  the  avidity  of  the 
French  for  English  commodities;  but  if 
at  the  expiration  of  twelve  years.  France 
should    be   found   a  large,   commercial, 
trading,  and  naval  power,  the  merely  tern-  \ 
porary  benefits  of  trade  would,^  doubtless,  \ 
become   purchased   at  a  most  shameful  | 
and  alarming'  price — the  price  of  irre-  I 
trievable  ruin  to  this  country.  J 

Lord  Momington  said,  that  although 
the  Commercial  Treaty  had  been  so  long 
before  the  public  and  the  House,  that  he 
conceived  no  man  could  be  unprepared  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  it,  yet  it  would 
not  evince  that  attention  which  the 
House  would  always  pay  to  the  feelings  of 
their  constituents,  to  proceed  hastily  to 
act  on  a  decision,  if  a  general  alarm  and 
apprehension  appeared  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  interests  were  most 
materially  affected  by  this  important  mea- 
sure. Had  any  such  apprehensions  been 
stated  in  petitions  to  the  House,  they 
would  have  been  considered  patiently  apd 
respectfully,  reserving,  however,  to  tlie 
House  the  exercise  of  its  own  wisdom  on 
the  whole  subject;  for  the  Liegislature, 
though  it  would  never  reject  the  petitions 
of  men  interested  in  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, was  not  bound  to  a  blind  adoption  of 
every  fear  which  might  agitate  their  mmds. 
But  if  no  such  alarm  did  exist,  (and  that 
it  did  not  was  incontestable)  he  never 
could  admit,  that  the  silence  of  the  manu- 
facturers, under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  did  not  afford  a  strong  and 
substantial  proof  of  their  approbation  of  the 
Treaty.  He  then  proceeaed  to  state  the 
circumstapces  under  which  the  manufac- 
turers had  remained  silent  He  mentioned 
their  disposition  to  stand  forward  where 
their  interests  were  touched,  which,  he 
said,  had  been  fully  evinced  in  the  recent  . 
instance  of  the  Irish  .propositions.  He 
asked;  i£  it  could  be  denied  that  every  pos- 
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sible  incitement  had  been  applied  to  urge 
the  manufacturers  to  the  bar  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.^  He  then  enumerated 
various  attempts  of  the  other  side  of  the 
the  House,  to  extort  complaints  from  this 
respectable  body  of  men.  He  contended 
that  they  had  first  been  charged  witii  in- 
consistency, if  they  did  not  come  forth  to 
maintain  the  opinions  which  they  had 
advanced  against  the  Irish  propositions, 
and  which  were  asserted  to  point  with 
equal  force  against  the  French  Treaty: 
their  silence  was  contended  to  be  a  deser- 
tion of  former  opinions  sanctioned  by  the 
flolemnity  of  an  oath  :  but  when  thb  tone 
of  reproach  was  not  found  to  have  pro- 
duceathe  intended  efiect,  then  a  milder 
tone  was  adopted ;  they  were  told,  that 
whatever  private  interest  they  might  feel 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  not  suffer  so  on- 
worthy  a  consideration  to  guide  their 
judgments  on  this  great  question;  the  ma- 
nufacturer was  called  upon  in  pathetic 
language  to  raise  his  mind  above  the  low 
cares  of  his  private  interest,  and  to  look  to 
flbmething  more  extendedand  more  liberal: 
but  when  this  appeal  had  been  urged  to 
the  woollen  manufacturer,  when  he  had 
looked  beyond  his  own  immediate  interest 
to  that  of  the  cotton,  of  the  hardware,  of 
the  iron,  of  all  the  principal  branches  of 
British  manufacture,  and  had  found  all 
those  concerned  in  the  several  branches 
individually  contented  with  the  Treaty, 
and  had  drawn  no  unreasonable  conclu- 
sion, **  that  as  each  great  interest  of 
British  manufactures  seemed  content  under 
the  Treaty,  there  was  probably  no  great 
danger  to  the  general  trade  of  Great 
Britain,''  then  he  was  told  that  he  must 
not  stop  here,  he  must  take  a  wider  range, 
and  a  more  comprehensive  view ;  he  must 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  navigation 
and  marine,  and  even  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Yet,  when  neither  this 
groundless  reproach  nor  this  artful  flattery, 
which  would  put  the  manufacturer  in  the 
place  of  Parliament,  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  the  bar,  then  a  new 
species  of  argumejit  was  discovered.  We 
had  been  told  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  bring  the  manufacturers  to  the  bar ;  we 
had  no  occasion  for  petitions*;  we  had  their 
opinions  already  in  the  most  solemn  and 
authentic  form.  The  opinions  delivered 
on  the  Irish  propositions  applied  with 
•qual  force  to  this  question ;  and  on  the 
evidence  delivered  two  years  ago  on  an- 
other subjecti  the  House  had  been  called 


on  to  decide  the  presei^t  question.  Ex- 
treme, indeed,  was  the  injustice  whidi  this 
mode  of  reasoning  oiEered  to  the  manufiic- 
turem.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
House>  though  it  had  received  the  opinions 
of  the  manufacturers  on  the  Irish  treaty 
with  due  attention,  had  not  acted  upon 
them ;  and  now  Uiese  opinions  were  to 
decide  the  House  on  the  French  Treaty : 
they  bad  not  been  allowed  to  operate  in 
the  decision  of  the  question  to  which  ^ey 
had  been  immediately  applied ;  but  having 
been  recorded  against  the  maaufactorerB^ 
at  the  end  of  two  years  they  were,  by  an 
inference  and  induction,  m  which  the 
manufacturers  had  no  part,  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  a  totally  new  question,  and  to 
decide  it,  against  the  real  wishes  of  thoee 
whose  sentiments  were  thus  perverted  to  a 
purpose  so  foreign  from  their  original 
direction.  And  now,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  House  was  not  prepared  to  adopt 
this  last  argument,  it  was  as  openly  and 
broadly  avowed,  that  the  opinion  of  Uie 
manufacturers  was  of  nb  sort  of  conae- 
quence,  for  that  they  were  persons  too 
deeply  interested  in  this  question  to  be 
allowed  any  weight  in  the  decision  of  it. 
This  confession  was  a  complete  desertion 
of  the  commercial  part  of  the  subject,  and 
brought  the  whole  to  a  political  question. 
Much  mention  had  been  made  of  Ireland 
in  the  debates  on  this  Treaty.  With  ail 
due  deference  to  the  talents  and  the  elo- 

2uence  of  two  hon.  gentlemen  (  Mr.  Sberi- 
an  and  Mr.  Flood),  he  must  beg  leave  to 
assert,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
great  difitculty  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
their  opinions,  that  Ireland,  after  this 
Treaty,  would  remain  a  nation  more  highly 
favoured  in  the  British  market  than  France. 
He  added,  that  if  Ireland  were  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  French  Treaty, 
her  staple  manufacture  would  be  undone. — 
He  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  poli» 
tical  part  of  the  question,  which  he  con^ 
sidered  to  be  implicated  with  the  cotnmer- 
cial.  It  had  been  eloquently  urged,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  commercial  merits 
of  the  Treaty,  in  a  political  view  itj 
prostrated  the  majesty  of  this  country  at  i 
the  feet  of  France,  and  deposed  Great 
Britain  from  the  throne  of  Europe.  He 
answered,  that  the  true  majesty  of  Great 
Britain  was  her  trade,  and  the  throne  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world  was  the  fiUeat 
object  of  her  ambition.  He  sliid,  that  the  i 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  our  manu&otu* 
rersi  the  oj^ulence  which  thcae  bad  di£- 
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foaed  through  various  channels,  the  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  capital  on  which 
they  had  placed  our  trade, — a  capital, 
which  had  that  night  been  well  described, 
as  predominant  and  tyrant  over  the  trade 
of  the  whole  word, — all  these  as  they  had 
been  our  best  consolation  in  defeat,  were  the 
most  promising  sources  of  future  victory ; 
and  that  to  cultivate,  to  strengthen,  and 
to  augment  these  could  not  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  Re- 
garding the  Treaty  ds  aiming  at  these 
boieficial  objects,  he  should  rote  in  favour 
of  the  Addr^s,  and  thus  sincerely  express 
his  approbation  of  a  procedure  by  which 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  were  likely 
to  become  considerably  and  permanently 
strengthened. 

Mr.  Anstnither  defied  ministers  to  pro- 
duce a  single  instance  from  the  Journals 
that  could  in  any  manner  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding. 
He  also  met  the  argument  of  the  silence 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  combated  all 
that  had  been  inferred  on  that  ground,  by 
declaring,  that  if  the  manufacturers  had 
even  been  clamorous  for  the  Treaty,  he 
^uld  have  considered  it  to  have  been 
bis  duty  to  have  opposed  the  Treaty,  if 
npoD  due  deliberation  it  should  appear  to 
have  been  injurious  to  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large.  That  it 
would  prove  politically  injurious,  the  argu- 
ments he  had  heard  upon  the  effects  the 
Treaty  was  likely  to  have  upon  our  con- 
nesioQ  with  Portugal,  were  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  mind  fully;  but  he  saw  another 
danger^  and  that  was,  the  danger  which 
the  Treaty  would  draw  down  upon  the 
very  esdstence  of  our  manu&ctures.  It 
had  been  said,  with  a  tone  of  confidence, 
that  the  Treaty  was  to  last  but  twelve 
years.  Was  that  any  argument?  Did 
gentlemen  consider  thiat  our  knowledge 
of  the  cotton  manufactory^  was  but  of 
tw^e  years  standing;  and  if  we  in  twelve 
years  only  f\tom  the  date  of  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  art,  had  brought  it 
to  such  perfection,  what  reason  had  we  to 
imagine  that  France  might  not  in  another 
twelTC  years  become  as  skilfid  and  expert 
in  it  as  we  were  ourselves,  and  the  more 
especially  as  France  would  have  the 
amaziilg  advantage  of  all  our  improvements 
In  mOls,  machines,  &c  &c.  &c.?  He  con- 
::luded  My  declaring  that  the  Address  once 
voted  was  nothing  short  of  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  vote  bills  which 
were  not  before  them,  and,  for  any  thing 
they  kn^y  that- might  be  mischievous  in 


the  extreme  to  the  political,  the  revenue, 
and  the  commercial  interests. 

Mr.  MaUhevo  Montagu  said,  that  the 
arguments  which  had  fallen  from  the  gen** 
tlemen  on  the  other  side,  were  principally 
directed  to  the  commercial  and  political 
tendency  of  the  Treaty.  In  the  detail  of 
the  former,  tliey  had  met  with  so  com- 
plete a  refutation  from  much  abler  handd, 
that  he  would  only  touch  upon  one  topic, 
the  silence  of  the  manufacturers.  This 
expression  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  gen- 
tleman-: but  could  the  unprecedented 
exertions  in  every  branch  to  grasp  at  the 
benefits  of  the  arrangement,  be  terhied  a 
silence  with  regard  to  the  commercial 
merits  of  its  provisions?  No.  It  was  in 
their  actions  that  we  were  to  look  for  the 
reason  and  unequivocal  testimony  of  their 
approbation,  rather  than  to  deduce  their 
supposed  apprehensions  from  a  strained 
interpretation  of  a  former,  perhaps  mis- 
taken opinion,  on  a  difterent  subject,  in- 
applicable to  the  present  conjuncture. 
With  regard  to  the  political  tendency  of 
the  Treaty,  it  appeared  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  their  apprehensions  would, 
for  the  most  part,  be  round  to  arise  from 
premises  created  by  their  own  imagina- 
tions. One  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grey), 
whose  abilities  he  was  happy,  as  a  per- 
sonal friend,  in  an  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging, had  drawn  an  argument  of  alarm 
from  a  close  connexion  entered  into  be- 
tween France  and  America,  and  had 
blamed  ministers  for  not  interfering  with 
a  negociation  to  obstruct  such  an  event. 
Had  that  hon.  gentleman  considered,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  prejudice  and  ani- 
mosity on  the  p^rt  of  America,  from  late 
hostility  and  unexpired  rancour,  4t  was  not 
so  easy  for  ministers  to  n^ociate  with  a 
nation  so  alienated  from  its  mother  coun- 
try ;  but  that  the  silent  operation  of  con- 
venience would  bring  her,  in  the  process 
of  a  short  time,  to  that  market  which  could 
best  supply  her  wants,  and  give  the  most 
valuable  equivalent  for  her  produce  ?  The 
skill  of  our  manufacturers,  by  long  ex- 
perience in  working  for  the  American 
consumption  during  our  monopoly  of  that 
trade,  had  gained  such  a  momentum  in 
the  employment  of  their  capital  to  that 
purpose,  as  must  bear  down  all  opposition, 
whenever  the  market  should  be  opened  to 
fair  competition.  We  had  therefore  little  . 
to  fear  from  any  great  comparative  acces- 
sion of  strength  to  France,  from  her  con-^ 
nexion  with  America.  A  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
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Treaty  were  so  infatuated  by  the  love  of 
their  darliD^  object  as  to  forget  the  lan- 
guage of  Eoglisbraen,  and  to  enlarge  in 
panegyrics  on  France,  and  to  deal  out  in- 
vectives against  Portugal.  These  pane- 
gyrics were  probabiy  to  be  fisu^d  in  the 
natural  answers  to  the  most  unfair  infe- 
,  rences  from  the  Treaty,  of  a  desire  in  the 
Degociator  to  establish  an  intimate  alliantse 
with  our  ancient  rivals.  It  was  alleged, 
that  France  had,  in  the  present  instance, 
given  a  presumptive  proof  of  her  more 
pacific  disposition  to  this  country.  In 
what  ?  In  adopting  a  measure  which  ren- 
dered it  her  mterest  to  remain  at  peace. 
These  invectives  he  imagined  were  the 
just  complaints  of  injured  benefactors,  to 
that  nation,  who  had  defrauded  them  of 
that  just  proportion  of  reciprocity,  to 
which  Portugal  was  no  less  bound  by  the 
consideration  of  former  important  services 
on  our  part,  than  by  express  and  literal 
agreement  by  the  Methuen  Treaty  on  her 
own.  The  same  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  accused  the  defenders  of  tliQ  Treaty 
of  boasting  that  France  was  the  dppe  in 
this  negociation. .  Look  at  the  principle 
of  the  Treaty ;  it  is- to  open  the  most  ex- 
tensive, the  nearest,  and,  consequently, 
the  most  advantageous  market  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  two  nations.  The  one  will 
send  her  produce,  the  other  her  manu- 
factures. If  it  had  indeed  been  con- 
tended, that  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tures, where  the  value  arises  from  the 
operation  of  labour,  was  more  advanta- 
-  geous  than  that  of  produce,  did  it  follow 
that^  the  nation  who  consents  to  receive 
those  manufactures  in  return  for  an  ex- 
tensive consumption  of  her  own  produce, 
was  therefore  a  dupe  in  that  agreement  ? 
The  measure  of  expediency  in  any  pro- 
posed action  was  the  prospect  of  advan- 
tage :  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
Treaty  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
contended :  the  political  disadvantage  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  chimerical  and  ima- 
ginary, founded  on  an  absurd  renewal  of 
reasonable  distrust,  and  of  a  vigilant  at- 
tention to  national  honour.  **  Timeo 
Danaos  et  dona  ferentes"  was  the  motto 
of  Opposition.  But  what  could  be  more 
practicable,  and  even  more  politic,  than 
receiving  with  the  one  hand  presents  from 
.  our  enemies,  whilst  in  the  other  we  cau- 
tiously held  a  shield  to  preserve  us  in- 
vulnerable, amidst  all  insidiously-concealed 
attempts  to  do  us  mischief? 

Mr.  IVindham  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  had  been  too  much  the  practice  to  sepa- 


rate the  distinct  parts  of  the  question  of 
the  commercial  Treaty  from  each  other, 
and  to  talk  of  the  commercial  as  opposed 
to  the  political  part,  and  so  on,  when  in 
fact  they  mutually  depended  on    each 
other,  and  could  not  well  be  viewed  sepa- 
rately.    He  contended,  that  all  arguments 
like  that  of  an  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr.  Wil- 
berforce)   on  a   preceding   day,  recom- 
mending the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mercial interests,   as  paramount   to  the 
political,  were  inapplicable  and    injudi- 
cious.    The   political  interest   of  Great 
Britain  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded 
first  as  long  as  she  pretended  to  a  figure 
among  nations  as  a  political  state ;  and  so 
long  as  that  should  continue  to  be  tlie 
case,  cottagers  were  not  the  order  and 
description  of  the  people  most  proper  to 
be  appealed  to  as  judges  upon  question&^ 
like  that  of  a  Treaty  with  Franjce.    It 
^as  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  would    operate   a    total 
change  of  system  in  our  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  it  was,  therefore,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word,  an  innovation,  and  an{ 
innovation  confessedly  of  the  most  impor 
tant,  comprehensive,  and  serious  nature.^ 
It  had  already  been  contended,  that  how-" 
ever  the  treaty  upon  the  face  of  it  re- 
served a  salvo  in  favour  of  the  Portugal 
trade,  as  carried  on  under  the  stipulations 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  it  must  either 
mediately  or  immediately  afiect  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  which  had 
been  admitted  to  be  of  infinite  use  to  this 
country,  in  respect  to  her  export  of  salt 
fish,  of  peculiar  Ipecies  of  woollens,  and 
a  variety  of  other  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandizes; and  it  must  ftlso,  either  di- 
rectly or  ultimately >  affeot  our  trade  to 
other  countries.     These  were  consideri^ 
tions  weighty  and  momentous.     The  fo'\ 
reign  trade  of  this  country,  as  established 
previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mercial  Treaty  with  France,  had  been 
settled  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,/ 
as  the  most  beneficial  foreign  trade*  which/ 
could  be  carried  on  by  Great  Britain ;  and! 
it  had  undoubtedly  been  found  extremely\ 
advantageous.    All   these    circumstances 
therefore  ought   to  be  balanced  before 
that  House  came  to  a  decision  upon  a 
question   of   that    magnitude;    ana    the 
rather  as  our  political  consequence  was 
not   the   slightest   of  the  considerations 
which  called  for  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion.   Was  that  House  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice national  greatness  to  commercial  in- 
terest I  Was  it  ready  to  risk  a  certain  ad« 
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vantage  for  presumptive  benefits,  and  to 
give  up  a  real  good  at  a  considerable 
hazard,  upon  the  uncertain  hope  of  im- 
provement, and  of  making  that  good 
,^JDetter  ?  Were  gentlemen  ripe  to  give  up 
[  what  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  declare 
that  for  a  whole  century  the  country  had 
been  under  a  deception,  and  had  been 
misled  by  an  ignis  fatuusf  A  spirit  of  in- 
novation seemed  to  have  uniformly  ac- 
tuated and  governed  the  conduct  of  the 
present  Administration.  Examples  of  this 
disposition  appeared  in  the  East  India 
Bill,  the  Irish  propositions,  and  the  forti^ 
fication  system  of  the  last  year.  That 
spirit  alone  ought  to  excite  the  jealousy 
and  challenge  the  caution  of  that  House^ 
which  certainly  would  not  admit  that  in- 
novation, in  cases  of  extreme  importance, 
•ught  to  be  grounded  on  political  specula- 
tion merely.  What  satisfaction  could  be 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  present 
Administration  ?  Political  experience  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  inseparable  from 
length  of  days  and  number  of  years  spent 
in  executive  and  ministerial  offices*  They 
all  knew  that  some  men  were  born  poets, 
others  orators ;  and  indeed  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchisquer  himself, 
as  well  as  the  hon.  gent^eman  behind  him 
(Mr.  Grey)  who  had  first  opposed  the 
motion  for  an  address,  were  instances  that 
eloquence  and  argument  were  powers 
early  grasped  by  young  minds ;  but  still, 
no.  man  could  instance  a  youth  who  was, 
dl  at  once,  a  profound  statesman ;  and 
the  reason  was  obvious,  early ^age  and 
experience  were  contradictory  terms,  and 
what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  amounted 
to  an  impossibility.  Neither  having  the 
counsels  of  experience  to  afford  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  security  as  to  future 
consequences,  nor  any  thing  like  a  cer- 
tainty that  great  disadvantage,  politically, 
financially,  and  commercially^  might  not 
be  the  result  of  thus  early,  and  without 
due  deliheration,  coming  to  any  thing  like 
a  conclusive  vote,  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
avoid  regardmg  it  as  the  extreme  of  te- 
merity to  presetit  an  address  to  the 
throne,  of'  which  the  manifest  tendency 
was  to  tie  down  the  House  to  they  knew 
not  what,  and  at  least  embarrass,  if  not  cut 
off,  their  power  of  future  deliberation. 

Mr.  Greitvi/^  entered  into  a  general  an- 
swer to  the  several  objections  stated 
against  the  Treaty.  First  of  all,  he  no- 
ticed some  observations  that  fell  from 
Mr.  Burke.  He  was  happy  to  hear  the 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


right  hon.  gentleman  so  eloquently,  and 
so  unanswerably  describe  the  capital; of 
this  country  to  be  such  as  would  command 
a  preference  for  our  produce  and  manu- 
factures. To  state  that  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  was  such  as  to  govern,  and 
even  to  command' a  possession  of  market, 
was  certainly  the  best  argument  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  in  answer  to  those 
who  had'  contended  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  rivalled  in  her  markets  by  France 
in  consequence  of  this  Treaty.  With  this 
opinion  he  perfectly  coincided.  Such  was 
our  capital  and  consequence,  that  he  was 
assured  we  should  possess  every  adxantage 
from  the  Treaty,  without  France  being 
able  to  enter  into  competition  with  us  in 
any  of  our  markets.  With  regard  to  wh^t 
he  had  observed  relative  to  the  assort- 
ments  which  France  would  have,  from  ft 
recourse  to  our  market,  and  therefore  be 
able  to  serve  America,  this  c^^inly  wai^ 
equally  in  our  favour.  By  our  having 
recourse  to  her  markets,  we  should  be 
able  to  obtain  assortments  which  would 
enable  us  to  serve  countries  we  could  not- 
supply  before.  Besides,  admitting  that 
America  would  not  send  us  her  orders, 
we  should  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  her  through  the  medium  of  France. 
Many  avenues  of  commerce  would  the 
Treaty  open  in  this  manner. — As  to  tho 
argument  respecting  Cherbourg,  he  had 
only  to  answer,  were  we  neglectful  of 
availing  ourselves  of  every  means  to  in* 
crease  our  strength  and  resources  of  de- 
fence ?  Had  we  not  particularly  exerted 
ourselves  to  increase  our  naval  defenge  t 
Were  not  our  naval  stores  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  were  not  our  ships  increasing 
considerably ;  and  was  not  every  method 
adopted  to  render  our  naval  strength  su- 
perior to  what  it  had  been  known  in  any 
former  period  ?  An  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  that  thcsmanufacturers  of  Norwich 
having  approved  of  the  Treaty,  could  not 
be  considered  as  any  argument  in  its  fk" 
vour ;  for  their  trade  depended  chiefly  on 
foreign  markets.  Surely  this  wa^  the 
greatest  argument  in  favour  of  the  Treat]^. 
If  they  found  that  it  would  increase  their 
commerce  abroad,  it  was  certainly  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  this  particular  manufacture. 
This  might  likewise  be  applied  to  many 
other  trades  which  depended  on  foreign 
markets,  that  would  now  be  opened 
through  the  medium  of  France.  The 
Treaty  was  an  intercourse  in  which  Great 
Britain  must  necessarily  find  her  capital, 
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ioftead  of  being  dinioiihed,  ioereived: 
for  thfi  additioad  nuurkett  which  she  would 
poMOM  iDU0lr  certainly  tend  to  increaae  her 
profits,    end    consequently   her   riches* 
Means  of  commerce  which  we  otherwise 
could  never  have  obtained,  we  should  ae- 
qoire  by  this  intercourse*    While  France 
was  endeaTouring  to  extend  her  markets, 
we  must  necessarily  extend  ours»    Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  hb  decided 
opinion,  that  nothing  could  have  been  de- 
fied more  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  than  this  connexion  with  France. 
By  this  means   the  blessings  of  peace 
might  be  prolonged,  and  the  evils  pf  war 
procrastinate:  the  means  of  commerce 
would  be  extended,  and  the  resources  of 
^  the  country  conseauently  increased :   our 
manufiictores  w<Mild. necessarily  flourish, 
m^d  the  nation  become  prosperods. 
V  Mr*  Adam  said^  he  did  not  mean  to 
speak  to  the  commercial,  the  political,  or 
revenue  parte  of  the  Treaty,  but  to  the 
question  then   immediately   before   the 
House.    He  fdt  himself  called  to  it,  par* 
tioularly  by  the  words  with  which  the 
|rentleman  who  had  spoken  last  concluded. 
The  question  had  been  stated  by  him  to 
be  new,  important,  and  extensive.    He 
belieFed  it .  deserved  all .  these  di&rent 
epithets ;  vand,  for  that  reason,  a  new,  ex- 
traordinary,and  Utoprecedentedstep  should 
not  be  taken  in  calling  for  an  approbation 
of  it  in  the  manner  now  done.    He  stated 
the  question  before  the  House,  vis.  that 
on  the  motion  for  the  Address,  the  previ- 
ous  Question  had  been  moved.    The  sub« 
ject  for  the  determination  of  the  House» 
therefore,  was,  whether  the  question  for 
the  Address,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  time,  of  manner  of  wording,  and  so  on, 
was  a  fit  question  to  be  put*    It  was  quite 
dear,  that  all  those  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Treaty  in  question  was  not  a  wise 
measure,  would  of  course  avoid  voting  for 
the  Address,  by  supporting  the  previous 
question ;  that  all  those  who  were  nf  opi- 
nion that  there  had  not  been  sufficient 
time  to  deliberate  and  inquire,  would  act 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  that  it  by  no 
means  folbwed,  that  those  who  were  of 
opinion,  that,  in  principles  of  policy,  it 
viras  wise,  and  that  the  time  for  considera* 
tion  had  been  deliberate,  should  therefore 
cQncur  that  this  Address  was  fit,  and  that 
the  previous  question  should  be  rejected. 
On  the  contrary,  he  meant  to  show,  from 
the  invariable  practice  of  the  House,  that 
the  Address  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all 
isbo  had  any  regard  either  for  the  iude* 


pendence  of  the  House,  or  the  honour  of 
the   Crown.     He  then  stated,   that  he 
would  endeavour  to  show  the  priociplea  oa 
which  the  House  had  passed  adoiresses, 
and  that  the  Address  proposed  did  not  fall 
within  any  of  those  pnnciples«  'When  the 
country  was  or  was  not  likely  to  be  en- 
gaged  in  war,  the  House  had  been  in  the 
custom  of  addressing  the  Crown,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  executive 
government.    When  the .  Crown,  by  the 
prerogative,  had  concluded  a  peace,  pro-i 
vided  that  peace  were  either  peculiarly 
fiivourable  to  the  country,  or  had  suc« 
ceeded  to  a  successful  or  slorious  war,  it 
had  been  common  on  sucn  occasions  U> 
address  the  Crown  as  matter  of  approba* 
tion  or  satisfaction.    In  the  discharge  of 
the  executive  government  of  the  country, 
when  the  Crown  had  been  eng^ed  in  ne« 
gociation^  it  waa  customary  for  Parliament 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  Crown  by 
their  approbation  of  these  exertions  le 
general ;  but  they  bad  been  particularly, 
cautious  not  to  express  themselves  peno* 
Ing  any  treaty,  in  a  manner  to  preclude 
Uieir  own  free  and  unfettered  powers  of 
deliberation ;  and  such  addresses  had  oft 
all  occasions  been  kept  in  the^  moat  ^. 
neral  terms,  so  aa  to  avoid  the  possibihty, 
of  any  such  construction.    Even  in  tone 
of  dimoulty  and  dan^r,  when  the. war 
pressed,  and  negociation  was  necessary  to 
counteract  the  power  and  intentiona  ct* 
our  enemies*  they  had  been  cautious  in 
their  expressicqw,  in  the  addresses  jpre^ 
seated  to  the  Crown,  lest  they  should  Save 
precluded  themsehrea  firoa  future  deli* 
Deration.     To  prove  this,  he  mentioned 
some  instances  of  addresses  to  King  Wil* 
liam  |ust  before  his  death,  when  the  same 
enemies  who  bad  threatened  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  had  again  threatened  its  power, 
in  the  year  I70Q,  and  ii^  the  time  of  the 
war  which   ended  with   the  peace   irf* 
Utredit  to  Queen  Anne,  to  snow  that 
when  treaties  were  the  aubject  of  address, 
even  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  the 
House  was  cautious  in  adopting  words  or 
expressions  which  could  be  deemed  pre* 
elusive.    He  mentioned  likewise  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  in  the  Union  with 
Scotland.    That  subject,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  two  countries,  bad  been 
long  under  deliberation.     From  the  ac- 
cession  of  King  James  1,  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  it  had  been  a  subject  of 
speculation  and  discussion,  and  it  was  at 
last  brought  forward  in  Parliament  Ast 
addresses  were  voted  oonceming  it.    Bus 
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they  were  umformly  in  general  terms;  no 

Elejoge,  nd  preclusion  either  to  the  Legis* 
ture  of  this  country  or  that  ai  Scothind. 
He  therefore  considered  the  precedents 
iiearlj  as  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Anstru- 
tberj  had  stated  them  to  be,  invariably 
such  as  admitted  a  free  discussion  of  tM 
topics  on  which  they  proceeded.  He  had 
oot  heard  one  instance  to  the  contrary, 
except  that  of  the  Irish  propositions,  which 
had  not  been  stated  in  debate,  but  rather 
whispered  across  the  House.  There  was 
not  the  least  similarity  between  that  Ad- 
dress and  the  present;  the  one  pledged 
the  House  to  nothinff  final.  The  words 
#ere  inconclusive ;  there  had  been  more 
complete  deliberation,  and  the  object  wasa 
Treaty  between  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
countries;  not  a  final  approbation  of  a 
T^reaty  which  the  King  had  commenced. 
He  then  read  a  paragraph  from  the  Irish 
Address  to  the  following  eiect :  <<  That 
lAer  a  long  and  careful  investigation  of 
the  various  questions  necessarily  arising 
out  of  this  comprehensive  subject,  we 
have  eometo  the  several  resolutions  which 
we  wM  humbly  present  to  his  Majesty, 
and  which,  we  trust,  will  form  the  basis  of 
an  advantageous  and  permanent  settle- 
ment between  his  Majesty's  kinffdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'*  lie  con- 
trasted these  words  with  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Address  moved,  and  argued 
Qiat  the  expressions  of  the  former  con- 
tained a  more  complete  proof  of  serious 
investigation,  independent  of  the  circum- 
ataaces  of  time  and  discussion  which  every 
body  knew ;  and  likewise  that  the  words 
showed  the  matter  tben  begun,  not  fi- 
nished, approving,  not  precluding.  He 
then  stated  with  the  last  view  another 
paragraph  of  the  Irish  Address,  to  show 
U  was  not  preclusive,  and  contrasted  that 
aad  the  former,  with  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  Address,  which  he  contended  was 
preclusive,  and  such  as,  from  the  words  oi 
U,  destroyed  the  deliberative  power  of  the 
House.  In  every  future  stasre  of  pro- 
ceeding, the^mustbeprevented  b^this  vote 
from  discussing  any  matter  which  might 
occur.  Ministers  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  tell  them,  whenever  they  at- 
tempted to  debate  the  point  in  any  subse- 
quent proceeding,  that  their  opinion  was 
already  given.  Another  material  obser- 
v^ion  occurred  on  the  Irish  Address. 
That  Address  had  been  in  consequence^ 
jBSiitual  consideration  tod  mature  exami- 
nation by  the  two  Houses.  On  the  pre- 
aent  occasion  the  Lords  bad  never  had 


the  subject  under  their  deliberation.  Ho 
said  that  he  did  not  contend  that  the  House 
was  incapable  of  addressing,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
L^islature ;  but  that  it  was  not  a  neces- 
sarv  consequence  that  because  that  House 
addressed,  the  other  would ;  and  if  there 
should  be  any  difierence,  it  would  be  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
thine  to  find  that  the  hands  of  the  mo*- 
narc^  were  strengthened  by  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  Sod  the  same  principledis- 
approved  ofby  the  other.  But  he  contended, 
that  the  great  and  leadine  feature  which 
should  alarm  and  induce  them  to  vote  for 
the  previous  question  was  this,  that  die^ 
were  further  measures  respecting  the 
Treaty  for  the  House  to  deliberate  moa,  ' 
and  that  the  words  of  the  present  Address 
preduded  them  from  that  deliberation.  If 
that  was  the  case,  'the  fi'eedom  of  Parlia* 
moot  was  violated,  and  the  principlee  eC 
its  constitution  betrayed.  If  not,  and  that 
they  could  deliberate  a^ain,  suppose  the 
result  of  their  deliberation  di&ront,  they 

S[>t  into  a  dilemma  equallj^  perplexing^ 
y  .this  Address  they  invigorated  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  told  all  Europe  that 
they  approved  of  Uie  Treaty,  pledged 
themselves  to  France,  entitled  the  King  of 
this  free  country  to  make  a  more  decisiva 
and  determined  proposition ;  and  if  any 
future  view  of  the  subject  should  induce 
them  to  change  their  opinion,  they  eouM 
not  express  that  without  risking  the  dis- 
grace of  forcing  their  Sovereignty  with* 
draw  a  pled^  which  their  rashness  and 
precipitation  had  empowered  him  to  give. 
A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
situation  of  ministers  was  n^w,  and  they  had 
been  called  on  for  money  and  measures. 
No  administration  had  ever  delighted  more 
in  novelty  and  innovation;  but  whether 
these  novelties  had  been  actually  carried, 
or  had  been  miserablv  abortive,  be  trusted 
that  they  would  not  be  empowered  by  the 
vote  of  that  night  to  add  to  the  list,  by 
voting  an  Address  new  and  unprecedented, 
unnecessary  and  premature  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  business,  a&d|  as  he  had  at^ 
tempted  to  show,  without  a  single  prece- 
dent to  dicect  it;  for  as  far  as  the  prin« 
ciples  of  the  constitution  were  to  be  drawn 
from  fiicts,  their  voting  the  Address  would 
be  destructive  o(  that  freedom  of  delibera- 
tion which  it  was  the  object  of  the  forms 
of  Parliament  to  protect* 

Mr.  Wilberfarce  adverted  to  what  had 
been  urged  concerning  the  sense  of  th^ 
mc^^tur^nii  mamtainiog  that  it  waf 
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'absurd  to  deny  their  being  favourable  to 
the  Treaty^  because  they  had  not  made  a  \ 
formal  communicatioD  of  their  opinions  to  j 
the  House,  when  every  man  must  know  j 
their  universal  concurrence  in  the  mea-  j 
■sore  who  had  made' the  smallest  inquiry. 
'  He  read  a  lette^to  his  colleague  and  him- 1 
•elf  from  a  meeting  at  Leeds,  expressive 
of  its  high  approbation  of  tlie  Treaty,  and  : 
desiring  them  to  push  it  forward  with  all 
proper  expedition.  He  desired  to  state 
one  argument  to  the  House,  which  had 
not  yet  been  urged.  It  might  lead  the 
opposers  of  the  Treaty  to  suspect  x  that 
party  motives  had  too  strong  an  operation 
-on  their  friends  in  the  judgment  they  had 
iormed.  Many  on  that  side  of  the  House 
he  reafly  believed  acted  strictly  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience ;  but 
what  could  so  plainly  demonstrate  a  Spirit 
of  party  as  the  whole  ot*  their  conduct  and 
language  on  this  occasion.  They  now  in 
the  strongest  terms  reprobated  the  idea  of 
any  commercial  connexion,  or  any  har- 
monious intercourse  with  France.  They 
stated  it  to  be  a  system  which  it  was  re- 
served for  the  rashness  of  the  present 
ministry  to  introduce,  it  haying  often  be- 
fore been  attempted,  but  always  unsuc-' 
cessfiilly ;  yet  he  must  appeal  to  the  re- 
collection of  every  man,  if  the  many  per- 
sons who  now  urged  these  arguments  nad 
not  in  the  beginning  of  the  negociations 
heard  the  proposition  of  the  French  Treaty 
discussed  with  acquiescence,  and  even  ap- 
probation >  Why  had  they  not  from  the 
first  stated  these  terrible  apprehensions 
which  they  now  entertained,  which,  he 
desired  gentlemen  would  observe,  were 
represented  not  to  arise  from  any  particu- 
lar provisions  contained  in  the  Treaty,  but 
from  an  alarm  at  our  making  any  treaty 
at  all ;  any  connexion  which  could  bear 
the  name  of  friendly,  with  a  Power  whom 
we  ought  to  keep  at  arms  length,  and 
consider  under  all  the  circumstances  as  a 
mortal  and  irreconcileable  enemy :  yet,  so 
far  from  feeling  these  emotions  of  horror 
at  the  very  notion,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  had  rather  considered  the  scheme  as 
one  which  Mnistry  were  not  sincere  in 
their  attempts  to  execute,  representing  it  to 
be  little  more  than  a  way  of  gaining  over  a 
useful  ally  ^o  Government  in  the  person  of 
the  negociator.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for 
these  very  gentlemen  themselves  when  in 
office  drew  up  apd  ratified  the  definitive 
treafy  of  peace,  in  which  a  reciprocal 
Commercial  Treaty  was  one  of  the  stipu* 
latioBSi  and  they  gav»  some  pointed  in- 
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structions  to  their  ambassador  to  this  reirf 
effect*  How  could  this  conduct  be  deemed 
consistent  ?  Was  he  not  warranted  from 
it  to  conclude,  that  they  suffered  them* 
selves  to  be  solely  actuated  by  a  principle 
of  party  i  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
his  right  hon.  friend  to  bring  forward  anv 
treaty,  or  any  material  measure,  to  whicn 
they  would  give  their  countenance  and 
support  ? 

Mr.  Young  could  not  avoid  complim^Dt* 
ing  Mr.  Burke  on  the  very  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  pressed  on  the  House  a 
just  estimate  of  the  great  superiority  of 
oiir  manufactures  over  those  of  France,  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  capital,  whilst  iu 
competition  for  the  market ;  but  when  he 
stated  the  great  copartnership  busioess  of 
England,  that  concentration  of  landed  and 
coriimercial  wealth  in  one  ^reat  capital, 
founded  in  the  system  of  banks  and 
bankers,  who,  being  the  depositaries  of 
the  landed  rents  and  general  property  of 
the  subject,  and  converting  those  funds  to 
purposes  of  discount,  made  all  the  riches 
of  the  kingdom  subservient  to  trade,  he 
could  not  but  consider  his  conclusion  at 
variance  with  such  a  position,  when  he 
afta-wards  said,  that,  by  this  Trea^,  we 
should  admit  France  into  partnership  and 
a  beneficial  share  of  this  capital,  to  the 
immediate  loss  of  Great  Britam.  The 
fact  wasr  that  if  the  first  data  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  were  true,  (and  so  he  be« 
lieved  them  to  be),  the  Commercial  Treaty 
would  afford  an  immediate  balance  of  trade 
in  favour  of  England,  and  that  balance  of 
trade,  adding  to  the  national  capital* 
would  give  fresh  spur  and  vigour,  and 
leave  annually  the  competition  more  hope- 
less on  the  side  of  France,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  such  balance,  whether  500,000^ 
more  or  less ;  we  should  not  have  France 
for  our  partners,  but  be  the  bankers  for 
that  and  more.  As  to  what  fell  from  Mr. 
Flood  on  the  preceding  Monday,  rektive 
to  the  value  of  our  home  market,  as  taking 
nine-tenths  of  our  manufactures,  he  should 
beg  leave  to  urge,  that  occasions  might 
offer  in  which  the  remaining  tenth  part 
might  be  of  equal  value  almost  with  the 
other  nine ;  for  a  marine  armament,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  navy,  was  not  to  be  sup* 
ported  but  on  a  commercial  basis;  that  is^ 
on  an  extensive  system  of  exports  and  im* 
ports,  and  in  this,  too,  our  capital  mi^ht 
serve  us  to  naval  purposes,,  as  it  might  in- 
duce orders  on  credit,  which  France  couM 
not  give,  and  thus  take  the  carrying  trade 
from  her.  •  .    ^ 
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Sir  Grey  Cooper  contended^  that  the 
Address  under  consideratioo,  by  the  force 
of  the  words  in  which  it  was  expressed, 
became  an  irresular  and  unparliamentary 
proceeding,  ana  was  not  supported  by  any 
ooe  good  precedent.  It  was  an  unneces- 
sary step  iu  the  x)rder  of  proceeding  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  preclusion. 
He  deaired  the  House  to  consider  in  how 
diferent  a  i^anner  their  ancestors  pro- 
ceeded in  the  case  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  That  Treaty  was  laid 
before  the  House  by  a  message  from  the 
Queen :  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
was  appointed  to  take  the  8th  and  9th 
artides  into  consideration:  afler  a  long 
debate  in  that  conunittee,  on  the  question 
that  tbe  House  be  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  eflectual  the  8th 
and  9th  articles,  the  question  was  carried 
by  a  very  large  majority :  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  and  reaa  a  nrst  time  at  the 
distance  of  a  fortnight  from  the  vote  in 
the  committee :  there  was  an  interval  of  a 
week  between  the  first  and  second  reading 
of  the  Bill :  petitions  now  came  in  from 
all  quacters  against  the  Treaty,  and  the 
•committee  on  the'  Bill  sat  for  many  days 
to  hear  the  petitioners  by  their  counsel 
agamst  the  Treaty.  The  report  from  this 
committee  was  received  and  agreed  to; 
but  on  the  question  that  the  Bill  with 
amendments  be  engroased^  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
Ko  address  was  presented  to  the  Queen 
tOl  after  the  rejection  of  the  8th  and  9th 
articles,  acrd  then  the  Address  was  to 
thank  her  Majesty  for  what  she  had  done 
in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France, 
by  laying  so  good  a  foundation  for  the  in- 
terests of  her  people  in  trade. 

Mr.  John  Scott  said,  that  there  was  not 
the  mallest  shade  of  difference  between 
the  import  of  the  present  Address,  and 
that  which  had  been  voted  during  the 
discustion  of  the  Irish  propositions ;  the 
ooe  sajring,  that  after  mature  deliberation 
tbe  House  had  adopted,  and  would  take 
steps  to  carry  into  effect,  certain  resolu- 
tions ;  and  the  other  declaring,  that  after 
teriooa  deliberation,  Sec.  Mr.  Scott  then 
took  a  general  view  of  the  conduct  of  Op- 
position in  the  business  of  a  commercial 
negociation  with  France,  and  insisted  that 
it  was  manifest  such  a  Treaty  was  in  their 
contemplation  when  in  office.  He  was 
happy  that  the  measure  was  now  effected 
in  a  fnanner  which  promised  this  country 
a  great  accession  of  weahh,  and  held  out 
tbe  moet  liberal  encouragement  to  her 


artizans,  whose  industry,  perseverance  and 
skill,  joined  to  their  prodigious  capital, 
must  ever  insure  them  the  superiority. 
For.  his  own  part,  he  con^dered  the  Ad- 
dress as  signifying  no  more,  than  that 
those  gentlemen  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  measure  which  was  the  subject  of  it 
had  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  fully 
understood,  should  express  by  their  vota 
that  they  approved  of  its  tendency. 

Sir  James  Erskine  Urged  a  number  of 
arguments  against  the  Treaty,  and  partis 
cularly  against,  what  he  tern^ed,  the  giddy 
and  unprecedented  mode  of  proceeding 
which  was  adopted  for  hurrymg  it  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Fovn/s  expressed  his  marked  dis- 
approbation of  the  precipitate  manner  in 
which  it  was  meant  to  bind  up  the  House 
from  the  exercise  of  tlieir  most  important 
and  fundamental  privileges,  the  right  of 
discussing  and  deciding  on  every  measure 
in  the  various  stages  in  which  it  was  usually 
presented  to  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  House  having  had 
the  goodness  to  hear  him  so  frequently,  and 
sometimes  at  considerable  length  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  he 
would  not,  they  might  rest  assured,  abuse 
their  indulgence,  but  would  in  a  very  brief 
manner  offer  a  few  observations  to  their 
notice  on  the  immediate  matter  before 
them.  With  regard  to  the  Address,  at 
all  the  practices  of  Administration,  it  was 
the  most  alarming,  the  most  dangerous, 
and  the  most  unconstitutional.  He  would 
not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  an  hoo.and 
learned  friend  of  his  had  gone,  and  agree, 
that  if  a  single  precedent  could  be  found 
upon  the  Journal^,  for  such  a  proceedings 
he  would  relinquish  the  point,  and  vote 
for  the  Address.  There  might  be,  and 
there  undoubtedly  were,  bad  precedents 
upon  the  Journals  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances. There  might  possibly,  therefore, 
be  a  precedent  for  the  present  proceedings; 
but  if  there  should  be  a  precedent  to  be 
found,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  it 
must  be  a  precedent  to  be  reprobated, 
and  not  a  precedent  fit  to  be  made  an 
example.  Mr.  Fox  reminded  the  House 
that  the  Address  went  to  deprive  the 
House  of  its  legislative  capacity,  topreclude 
debate,  and  to  render  null  and  void  all  those 
forms  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors 
had  provided,  as  the  parliamentary  cautions 
and  guards  against  surprize,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing'  any  measure  of  a  le- 
gislative nature  from  being  hurried  through 
the  House,  without  ample  .deliberation 
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tnd  ample  discussion.  Had  the  busineif 
been  brought  on  in  the  usual  waj,  they 
would  have  enjoyed  full  time  to  know  die 
option  of  the  manufieicturers,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  again  and  again^  before 
they  came  to  a  decisire  vote  upon  it.  In 
all  cases  of  trade,  the  forms  of  the  House 
obliged  the  matter  to  be  first  submitted  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  where 
resolutions  were  necessary  to  be  moved, 
and  consequently  where  the  matter  was  in 
the  first  instance  open  to  debate.  The 
resolutions,  when  agreed  to,  were  reported 
to  the  House,  and  on  the  House  agreeing 
to  the  report,  a  bill  was  ordered  in.  Had 
that  been  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
in  the  present  case,  instead  of  a  premature 
address,  the  House  would  have  had  six 
ataaes  to  have  discussed  the  subject  in, 
before  they  came  to  their  ultimate  vote. 
The  bill  must  be  read  a  first  time,  it  must 
be  read  a  second  time,  committed,  re- 
ported, engrossed  and  read  a  third  time 
and  passed.  At  every  one  of  these  several 
stages,  the  House  would  have  found  an 
ample  opportunitv  of  debating  delibe- 
rately ;  whereas  what  was  tl^e  case  then  ? 
They  were  called  on  to  vote  an  address 
which  tied  up  their  hands,  which  pledged 
Ihe  House  to  support  whatever  bill  might 
*be  brought  in,  and  precluded  all  future 
jdebate,  and  aU  future  discussion.  This 
was  an  ill  omen  of  our  future  intercourse 
with  France ;  it  was  a  bad  beginnmg ;  it 
was  adopting  and  copying  the  French  con- 
atitution  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
jibout  to  take  the  French  commerce.  It 
was  commencing  our  intercourse  with 
France  in  a  most  inauspicious  ftianner ;  and 
it  was  not  more  ungraceful  than  unneces- 
sary, because  the  coming  to  a  vote  upon 
the  Address  would  not  accelerate  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proceedinffs  on  the  Com* 
mercial  Treaty;  it  wouki  not  forward 
them  one  hour.  Would  it  not,  then,  on 
every  account,  have  been  more  wise,  more 
grave,  and  more  becoming  that  House,  to 
have  proceed)^  in  the  usual  way  by  bill, 
fmd  after  they  had  sone  througn  ml  the 
six  stages,  through  vrmclk  a  biU  must  ne- 
pessarily  pass,  would  it  not  hkve  be^i 
better,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  have 
then  voted  an  address,  and  gone  up  to  the 
throne  with  it,  informing  his .  Mi^ty, 
that  his  faithful  Commons  had  complied 
with  his  royal  requisition  in  hb  Speech  to 
Parliament,  and  agreed  to  support  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  f  Should 
the  Address  unfortunately  pass  (which  he 
Ottered  himself  it  would  nof ),  he  must  in 


that  case  heartily  wish  that  the  House 
had  been  in  a  committee,  if  it  were  only 
to  save  the  Speaker  from  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  going  up  to  his  Majesty  and 
presenting  an  address.  What  sort  of  t 
speech  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
possibly  make,  should  he  have  the  dit^ 
a^eable  task  of  attending  at  St.  James's 
with  the  Address  ?  With  what  an  awkward 
feeling  must  the  right  hon.  gentleman  saj, 
that  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  had 
destroyed  their  own  forms,  and  grossly 
violated  the  constitution!  He  reasoned 
upon  this  for  some  time,  and  after  stating 
it  poweriiilly  in  various  ways,  be  urged  to 
the  House  the  great  unreasonableness  of 
tbe  riglit  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  him, 
if  he  pressed  the  motion  on'  the  Address  at 
that  time,  since  it  was  evident  that  he 
would  not  forward  the  business  by  so 
doing.  It  was  not  delay,  he  said,  that  he 
was  contendmg  for,  because  the  delaying 
the  Address  could  noc  operate  as  any 
procrastination  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the .  conclusion  of  the  Trtety.  He 
took  notice .  of  tbe  contempt  with  which 
an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  talked 
of  the  manufacturers  who  signed  the  Pe* 
tition  on  their  ^ble.  They  were  not,  he 
said,  a  <'  few  solitary''  mapufacturers,  as 
they  had  been  described  to.be,  but  mea 
of  undoubted  character,  and  undoubted 
worth  and  honour ;  men,  who,  when  they 
came  before  that  House,  eiUier  aa  the 
delegates  and  representatives  of  others, 
or  in  their  own  individual  character,  wen 
well  entitled  to  be  received,  and  listened 
to  with  attention.  They  had  a  right  to  be 
heard  in  every  stage  of  the  business ;  but 
how  would  the  House  be  able  to  heal 
them  after  the  Address  was  presented, 
when  they  would  be  precluded  from  act< 
ing  upon  any  information,  however  im- 
portant, that  Mr.  Walker  or  Mr.  Hohnes, 
or  any  other  of  the  subscribers,  might  la} 
before  the  House?  Havins  put  these 
questions  strongly,/ and  paid  a  handsome 
compliment  to  bis  hon.  friend  Mr.  Grey, 
Mr.  Fox  at  last  concluded  a  most  animated 
speech,  with  expressing  his  hope,  that  il 
would  be  the  determination  of  toe  House 
to  reject  the  Address  for  the  present^  by 
agreeing  to  the  motion  for  tne  previoui 
question,  since,  if  they  did  not,  they  would 
not  only  make  a  bad  precedent  for  thai 
House,  but  as  absolutely  preclude  th« 
House  of  Lords  from  free  debate,  as  il 
they  had  followed  the  example  of  Olivei 
CromweU,  and  silenced  that  necessaiy  and 
constitutioM}  branch  of  the  l^ialature. ' , 
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Mr.  Ptti  obs;3rved9  that  it  had  hitherto 
been  usual  for  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
tide  to  oppose  the  Treaty  on  commercial 
principles^  as  likely  to  injure  the  trade  and 
nanuiactures  of  this  country ;  but  it  now 
appeared,  from  the  argument  of  a  rieht 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  debate,  and  who  had  displayed 
a  very  uncommon  share  of  ability  fand  by- 
the-by  he  had  never  before  heara  a  sub- 
ject lumdled  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
with  greater  ability  than  the  present) — ^it 
appeared  fVora  the  arguments  of  that  right 
Bon*  geotlemani  that  that  ground  of  oppo« 
^tion  was  at  length  fiuly  abandoned. 
[|Here,  Mr.  Burke  showing  some  incllna* 
tion  to  interrupt  Mr.  Pitt,  be  begged  he 
would  hear  him  out,  and  then  either  con- 
tradict his  facts,  or  dispute  his  inferences.] 
He  admitted,  t^at  in  a  commercial  light 
the  Treaty  appeared  exceptionable,  though 
with  a  view  to  manufacture  it  was  salu- 
tarj  and  advantageous.  How  such  a  con- 
tradiction could  be  reconciled,  he  could 
not  conceive ;  but  from  the  way  in  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  endeavoured  to 
make  it  out.  it  was  evident  that  no  such- 
paradox  could  exist  in  the  present  in- 
stance, even  if  it  could  exist  in  any.  The 
right  lion,  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  oy  means  of  our  great  trading 
capital,  -our  manufactures  were  secured ; 
but  the  very  circumstance  of  the  exten- 
siveneas  of  that  ci^ital  would  become  the 
means  of  trans&mng  the  disposal  of  our 
manu&ctures  from  our  own  hands  to  those 
of  France  :  this  was  a  consequence  of  the 
enjoyment  of  a  great  capital,  which  he  had 
never  heard  before,  and  which  he  believed 
woudd  require  a  greater  degree  of  proof 
than  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  argument, 
however  ingenious  and  eloquent,  could 
possibly  afford  it.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
convinced,  that  after  what  had  appeared 
in  that  House — after  the  letters  which 
diey  had  heard  read  by  gentlemen  who 
represented  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  abounded  most  in  manufactures, 
expressing  not  onl^  the  ^concurrence  of 
i^eir  constituents  in  the  measure,  but 
their  ardent  anxietv  for  its  immediate 
completion— when  this  express  approba- 
tion of  many  was  confirmed  by  the 
ailence  of  almost  all  the  rest,  he  was 
convinced  that  in  a  commercial  view  of 
the  subject,  there  was  scarcely  a  pos- 
sibility for  any  difference  of  opinion. 
The  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  Address 
liad  not,  however,  abandoned  the  other 
ground  of  objection  on  which  they  had 


formerly  founded  their  opposition  to  the 
Treaty— the  evil  tendency  of  its  political 
operation.  ^  ith  respect  to  that,  he  agreed 
entirely  with  his  learned  friend  ( Mr.  Scott ) , 
that  the  arguments' on  that  view  of  the 
question,  if  they  had  any  weight  at  all, 
went  not  to  the  delaying,  but  the  entire 
rejection  of  the  system.  But  gentlemen 
finding  all  their  objections  to  the  measure 
itself  perfbcUy  untenable,  had  that  day 
resorted  to  a  fresh  argument,  iEidapted  to 
the  present  stage  of  the  business,  and 
calculated  to  impede  what  they  saw  H 
would  be  impossible  for  them,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  fairly  to  oppose :  they 
now  attempted  to  complain,  that  there 
was  an  Intention  of  coupling  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  French  commerce 
with  an  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  constitution.  What!  was  there 
any  thing  slavish  or  inconsistent  with  the 
British  constitution  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  approach  his  Majesty  "vMth  an  ad- 
dress, informing  him  that  they  have  taken 
mto  their  serious  consideration  a  subject 
recommended  by  his  Majesty,  as  likely  to 
produce  the  most  happy  consequences 
to  his  subjects;  and  tnat  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation  they  are  ready  ta 
co-operate  with  his  Majesty  in  those 
measures,  which,  together  with  him,  they 
think  highly  beneficial  to  the  kingdom? 
So  far  from  any  abandonment  of  the  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution,  this  proceed- 
ing was  such  as  no  constitution  but  a  free 
one  could  admit  of*  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  had  called  for  precedents,  and 
had  founded  much  of  their  argument 
against  the  Address  on  the  scarcity  of  such 
precedents:  but  he  wished  gentlemen, 
before  they  insisted  on  any  ^eat  number 
of  precedents,  would  show  him  that  there 
had  ever  been  many  instances,  in  which 
it  had  proved  necessary  for  that  House  to 
sanction  by  its  concurrence  any  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  Crown.  The  fact  was, 
there  were  scarcely  any  such  instances  to 
be  found  :  but  he  could,  notwithstanding, 
produce  a  precedent  decisively  in  point, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  was  a  stronger 
case  than  the  present— a  precedent  of  but 
two  years  standing.  The  precedent  he 
alluded  to  was  that  of  the  address  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  propositions,  by  which 
th^  House  had  pledged  its  consistency  to 
the  passing  of  certain  acts  for  the  purpose 
of  ^carrying  those  propositions  into  effect. 
Mr.  Pitt  compared  the  two  cases  together, 
contending  that  they  were  exactly  in. 
point  with  each  other,  and  that  no  obj^c*^ 
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tion  could  be  made  at  the  present  period, 
which  did  not  applj  with  equal  authority 
to  the  former.  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
objection. itself,  "  that  the  House  would 
Abandon  its  deliberative  function  by  now 
adopting  the  whole  system/'  be  must  ob- 
serve, that  in  a  case  like  the  present  it  ap* 
plied  with  very  little  force,  for  it  was  a 
case  in  which  the  deliberative  function  of 
the  House  was  confined  to  the  broad 
question,  whether  they  should  conclude 
and  execute  the  Treaty  at  large,  and  could 
not  possibly  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  detailed  parts  of  it,  with  a  view  to 
alter  or  amend  them.  The  only  point, 
then,  for  the  House  to  consider  was, 
whether  the  Treaty,  taken  entire  and  with 
all  its  dependencies,  was  or  was  not  worthy 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  or 
whether  they  had  enjoyed  sufficient  time 
to  weigh  it  properly.  If  they  thought  the 
Treaty  bad  for  the  country,  it  behoved 
them  to  vote  ag^nst  the  Address ;  and  if 
they  thought  themselves  not  yet  sufficient 
masters  pf  it,  so  as  to  venture  then  to  de- 
termine on  its  merits,  it  became  their  duty 
certainly  to  vote  for  postponing  the  Ad- 
dress. But  it  was  certainly  incumbent  on 
such  gentlemen  as  felt  themselves  pre- 
pared to  decide  upon  the  Treaty,  that  it 
was  desirable  for  the  country,  and  one  to 
which  they  were  at  the  present  moment 
ready  to  accede,  to  give  it  their  full  assent : 
could  there  be  any  thing  improper  in  any 
person  undertaking  to  do  at  a  future 
period  not  very  remote,  that  which,  if 
^circdCmstances  were  sufficiently  ripe,  he 
was  willing  to  do  at  present.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  an  objection  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  grounded  on  a 
tenderness  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  complaint  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  committing 
itself  on  any  certain  specified  measure, 
precluded  thie  Lords  from  any  other  exer- 
cise of  their  judgment  upon  it,  than  its 
simple  adoption  or  rejection,  without  en- 
tering into  any  question  relative  to  its 
modification  or  amendment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  House  of  Lords  were,  in  that 
pomt  of  view,.in  no  wotse  a  situation  than 
themselves,  for  they  were  only  at  liberty 
barely  to  adopt  or  reject  the  measure. 
But  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing would  put  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
most  advantageous  possible  ground  for  the 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  for,  as  the  pro- 
position was  one  which  related  to  finance, 
and  had  for   its  object  a  regulation  of 
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duties,  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  were  sent 
up  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  would 
not  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  alteration* 
in  it ;  whereas,  being  sent  to  them  only 
as  a  resolution,  they  would  not  by  any 
means  find  themselves  so  circumscribed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  meant  to 
move  a  new  question^ — the  question  of  ad- 
journment— in  order  that  lie  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  proposing  a  resolution  upon 
the  subject  of  the  extraordinary  doctrines 
laid  down  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exohe- 
c^oer ;  doctrines  as  new  and  as  unconstitu- 
tional as  ever  were  heard  within  those 
walls.  If  the  right  hon.  ^^tleman  had 
entertained  the  notion  which  he  had  just 
suggested  to  the  Hous^,  he  ought  to  hove 
risen  the  other  day,  and  declared  that  he 
did  entertain  such  opinions,  when  he  T  Mr. 
S.)  had  expressly  said,  that  an  addresa 
precluded  the  House  from  fiirther  debate, 
and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  a  measure 
proposed,  till  every  other  step  had  been 
taken,  and  the  House  had  given  its  final 
vote.  By  his  silence,  when  he  had  thus 
talked  of  an  address,  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  had  given  his  assent  to  his  argu- 
ment.  The  nght  hon.  gentleman  had  told 
the  House,  that  he  could  produce  a  pre* 
cedent  for  such  an  address  as  the  present, 
and  had  instantly  mentioned  one  of  his. 
own*  This  was  the  great  feature  x>f  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  administration, 
which  commenced  in  proceedings  directly 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  had 
abounded  with  instances  of  outrage  against 
it.  But  he  nevertheless  dared  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  openly  to  stand  up  and 
maintain,  that  an  address,  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  the  House  had  that  night  been 
called  upon  to  vote,  could  be  justified. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  his  hon.  friend 
had  omitted  to  state  what  resolution  he 
meant  to  move,  he  would  declare,  that  his 
object  was  to  move  a  resolution,  <<  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  that  House,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  bind  or  predude 
themselves  by  any  address  to  the  throne, 
from  either  debating  or  voting  upon  any 
subsequent  legislative  question  whatever.'* 
Mr.  Fox  reiterated  his  former  arguments, 
to  show  the  propriety  of  proceeding  by 
way  of  Bill,  and  instanced  the  case  of  the 
Irish  propositions,  declaring  that  no  man 
present  dreamt  of  moving  an  address, 
stating  in  express  words  to  the  throne, 
that  the  House  would  pass  any  specific 
number  of  bills  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  propositions.  Had  such  an  address 
been  move<l,  it  would  have  been  repro* 
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bated.  In  the  case  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
>et  the  House  recollect  that  a  bill  had  been 
brought  in  to  enact  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  The 
question  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  had, 
on  a  division,  been  carried  by  an  uncom- 
monly large  majority,  the  nuinbers  having 
be^n  above  100  to  12  or  13.  It  was^read 
a  second  time  upon  a  division  of  a  large 
majority  also;  and  it  went  through  the 
committee, '  and  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, was  in  the  very  last  stage  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  6f  194«  voices  against 
185.*  This  proved  the  importance  of  a 
regular  compliance  with  the  forms  of  the 
House,  and  a  due  exercise  of  the  delibe- 
rative powers.  A  large  majority  had  thus 
been;  by  piere  dint  of  debate  and  discus- 
sion, converted  into  a  minority,  and  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  hostile  treaties  to  the 
British  constitution  that  evfer  was  heard  of, 
was  put  an  end  to  and  annihilated.  What 
was  the  reason  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man did  not  proceed  in  the  same  way  now  ? 
The  reason  was  obvious.  Aware  of  the 
event  of  1713,  he  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  another  manner :  and  in  order  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  treaty,  instead  of 
risking  the  chance  of  deliberation,  he  had 
profited  by  the  fate  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  had  caused  an  address  to  be 
moved  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  House, 
and  preclude  all  debate,  and  all  danger  of 
future  opposition.  Had  lord  Bolingbroke 
and  Mr.  Harley,  in  1713,  been  aware  of 
the  fate  of  their  Treaty,  they,  no  doubt, 
would  have  aimed  at  doing  the  same  thing  • 
but  in  those  days,  when  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factions  governed  this  country 
that  had  ever  been  in  possession  of  power, 
they  never  dreamt  of  venturing  such  a 
length-  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
had  profited  by '  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  ministry  of  1713,  and  had  whetted  his 
sagacity  upon  their  dullness. 

Mr.  Fitt  lamented  that  he  war  still 
doomed  to  feel  the  extremely  uncandid 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
accustomed  himself  to  argue  every  ques* 
tion  in  which  he  took  a  part  in  that  House. 
Instead  of  adhering  to  the  subject  in  de- 
bate, he  contrived  on-all  occasions  to 
introduce  inflammatory  topics,  and  to  insi- 
nuate, without  a  colour  or  pretence,  that 
something  hostile  was  intended  by  him  to 
'  the  constitution.  The  House,  however, 
I  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
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him  to  enter  at  all  into  a  discussion  with 
him  on  that  ground.  It  was  true  that  nd 
resolution  of  that  House  could  absolutely 
bind  it  doWn  to  the  future  adoption  of  any 
measure  whatsoever ;  and  if,  after  passing 
any  resolution,  the  House  should  se« 
proper  grounds  for  changing  its  opinion, 
it  certainly  was  not  only  competent  to  act 
in  contradiction  to  such  resolution,'  but  it 
was  its  duty  so  to  do.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  no  gentleman  opght  ever  to  give  his 
vote  on  a  resolution  of  that  nsfture,  unless 
he  was  reasonably  assure^^  in  his  own 
mind,  that  tio  circumstances  could  happen 
to  induce  him  to  change  his  opinion ;  and 
he  hoped  that  such  a  principle  would 
govern  every  gentleman  who  snould  vote 
with  him  on  the  present  question. ' 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
motion  of  adjournment :  Yeas,  116 ;  Noes, 
236. 

The  main  question  being  then  pot,  the 
motion  for  an  Address  was  agreed  to. 
After  which  a  committee  was  appointed  ta 
draw  up  and  prepare  the  Address ;  and  the 
same  being  read  and  approved  of  by  the 
Hou^e,  was  communicated  to  tlie  Lords  aft 
a  conference,  together  with  the  resolu- 
tions. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  State  of  out 
Trade  with  Poriu^aW]  Feb.  23.  The 
order  of  the  day  bemg  read. 

The  Duke  of  Noifolk  observed,  that  he 
felt  a  great  pleasure  in  discovering  thafr 
the  busmess  to  which  he  meant  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  lordships,  was  concent 
trated  in  a  single  point ;  and  consequently^, 
tha>  he  should  have  occasion  to  give  their 
lordships  the  less  trouble.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  creat  advantages  this 
country  had  derived  from  her  commer- 
cial connexion  with  Portugal  under  the 
Methuen  Treaty ;  and  said  that,  before 
we  entered  into  new  engagement*  with 
France,  the  natural  rival  of  this  country 
in  commerce  as  in  povtrer,  it  behoved  us 
to  take  care  and  secure,  beyond  all  risk, 
our  old  customer  and  ally,  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  He  entered  into  a  discus^ 
sion  of  the  account  of  our  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  Portugal,  as  given  in 
a  printed  paper  on  the  table,  and  said  to 
have  been  made  up  by  the  factory  at 
Lisbon  and  Oporto.  He  declared  the 
paper  to  be  the  most  incorrect  document 
that  he  ever  knew  submitted  td  parlia« 
ment,  and  intimated  his  suspicions  that  it 
was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  our  trade  with  tof* 
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,9Merting  tb«t  it  was  erroaeou&ly  oa»i  y» 
io  the  amount  of  S€bOOO/*»  and  coot«nd«4 
that  the  bala&co  of  the  trado  with  Pof* 
tugal»  in  our  favour^  waa  abated  at  about 
S40^QC0/«  when  in  fact  it  aniountedto  up^ 
wards  of  4K)0fQ0Q(«  Jo  order  to  asoartaw 
this  ppint,  be  reasoned  UP09  each  of  the^ 
ijtein9«  and  pointed  out  iKe  particulajca  10 
which  he  tliougbt  ^ena  errone^ua.  He 
Mated  our  export  trade  to  amoivnt  W 
more  thaa  a  million  a  year»  and  said  tha 
Articles  were  woollen  clothst  <^d  150,000/L 
worth  of  salt  fibb»  tlie  aiere  carriage  of 
which  from  Newfoundland  occupied  sixty 
iiessels.  On  the  other  hand}  be  expatiated 
on  the  usefulness  of  our  import  articles 
from  Portugal)  mo^  of  which  were  indi^ 
pensablv  necessary  for  our  own  manufac- 
tures; be  instanced  the  Brazil  cotton, 
the  salt  to  manufacture  our  Newfoundland 
fish  with,  the  oil  to  dress  our  cloths  with, 
and  other  articles  eouall;^  necessary  tot 
our  manufactures.  It  the  import  of  Brazil 
cotton  made  a  balance  against  us  of 
lOOkOOO/.  a  year,  he  should  be  glad  to  find 
we  had  such  a  source  of  raw  material  for 
our  very  valuable  cott<m  manufacture. 
He  stated,  that  cotton  which  cost  ua  Ss. 
and  3«.  6d.  a  pound  ia  Portugal,  sold  here 
as  hiffh  as  three  or  four  pounds  per  poimd 
weight.  The  motion  which  he  meant  to 
offer,  in  his  mind  would  prove  equally 
aatisiactory  to  the  friends  of  ministers  as 
to  those  in  opposition.  The  duke  con* 
eluded  with  reaaing  the  following  nmtions ; 
**  That,  the  Treaty  concluded  in  170S»  be- 
^  tween  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  called  the  Methuen  Treaty,  is  a 
puerpetual  subsisting  treaty,  and  has  inva- 
riably been  found  productive  of  various 
benefits  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  "king- 
doms. 2.  That  it  is  highly  expedient 
that  any  difference  that  may  have  arisen 
upon  the  construction  of  the  said  Treaty, 
be  amicably  adjusted,  and  such  fiurther 
arrangements  adopted  as  may  effectually^ 
secure  the  uninterrupted  continuation 
thereof,,  before  we  proceed  to  the  coo« 
firmation  of  the  Treaty  now  depending 
with  Frane^." — The  first  motion  being  put. 
The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  declared, 
that  he  should  oppose  it.  The  marquis 
then  traced  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries,  and  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  from  1640,  down  to  the  pre- 
aent  time,  noting  all  the  historical  facts, 
fuch  as  Oliver  Cromwell's  treaty,  the 
wicked  p>olicy  of  Charles  2nd*s  ministers, 
lb«  ireotiea  of  James  2,  th^  ^nducH  of 


WiUiaii  aod  Maryt  the  pcolubitioa  of  omr 
WQoUfDS  00  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Por« 
ti^al,  the  efect  it  had  upon  our  expocta^ 
tion,  the  ionnation  of  the  Methuen  Treatyi^ 
the  consequences  that  had  resulted  from 
it,  the  ioatances  in  which  Portugal  had 
broken  her  faith  to  ua,  aa  pJedfted  by  the 
Treaty  in  (he  year  i70Sa  and  the  ground 
on  which  we  had  lately  negociated  with 
her  Uurough  Mr.  Fialkenen  He  stated 
the  terma  of  tbe,Methuen  Treaty,  and  the 
d^uniona  that  the  fppeatest  wrkera  on  th^ 
subject  had  maintained  ip  I7IS9  when  its 
merits  and  construction  were  so  d^egij 
the  subjeei  of  diseutsioa.  The  general 
opinion  was,  thai  the  Treaty  bound  Por- 
tugal but  that  it  was  optional  on  the  part 
of  thia  country  to  adhere  to  it  or  not. 
He  observed,  that  the  woollens  which  wa 
exported  to  Portugal,  though  an  object 
of  some  importance,  compared  to  the  ge« 
neral  export  of  Britiah  woollen,  amounted 
to  a  mere  trifle.  Accordinff  to  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  Britiah  womlena  had 
been  stipulated  to  be  imported  into  Por*  \ 
tugal  on  low  atnd  advanta^ous  duties; 
but  Portugal  had  since,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  imposed  various 
duties  upon  them.  She  had  laid  en  one 
duty  under  pretence  of  buih&g  9  oustora* 
house  at  Lisbon,  and  that  custonsrhouse 
having  beei^  since  conaumed  by  6  re  and 
rebuilt,  the  duty. still  continued,  though 
it  had  been  rebuilt  the  second  tine,  more 
than  14  years  ago.  Portugal  bad  im» 
posed  another  duty  on  the  British  imports 
mto  that  kingdom,  on  account  of  the  erec- 
tion of  another  custom-house  in  another 
place,  and  she  had  lately  formed  a  new 
book  of  rates,  in  which,  iimder  different 
pretences,  additional  duties  were  imposed 
upon  our  woollens  and  other  articles.  The 
marquis  followed  the  noble  duke  throtiah 
his  examen  of  the  paper  on  the  Uim% 
and  controverted  hia  line  of  wrgument  re- 
specting its  terns.  He  contended  that  it 
was  a  .£ur  pamper,  and  that^  the  factory 
could  have  ne  mterest  ia  misleading  Ha 
laid  out  of  the  statement  all  th^  amount 
of  the  trade  of  IreUnd,  and  very  conside* 
rably  reduced  the  balance  in  favour  of 
this  country.  He  apoke  of  thit  fattacy  of 
cu«lem-house  books  ia»  gimeraJ,  arguii^ 
that  the  entries  were  sometimes,  threu^ 
the  vanity  of  the  ex()orter,  aggravated  and 
exaggeraited  on  the  one  bind,  and  the 
amount  concealed  on  the  arrivi^l  of  the 
gooda  at  Portugal,  00  the  other.  He  de- 
clared that  he  must  refiiae  his  assent  m  a 
motioui  ,tbe  wordf  of  which»  iahis  miod, 
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were  inapplicable,  ti2.  the  denominatfng 
tile  existing  Tretty,  a  permftnent  iad 
perpetual  treaty. 

The  bake  of  N(/rf^  Mid,  he  had  bo 
ob^tion  t6  leave  but  those  words,  if 
that  would  induce  the  noble  marquis  to 
IttpmNTt  his  motiom 
'  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  replied^ 
that  no  alteration  could  induce  him  to 
gti^e  his  consent  to  a  motion,  whii^h  ap« 
beared  to  him  to  be  more  likely  to  em- 
oarr&ss  Goveroment,  and  procrastinate  the 
^ent  of  the  pending  negociation^  ^an  to 
accelerate  it. 

»  The  Bishop  of  Landqf  (Dr.  Watson) 
said,  he  could  not  decline  embracing  the 
first  public  opportunity  which  had  been 
ofered  him,  of  delivering  his  sentiments 
on  the  Commercml  Treaty,  between 
Prance  and  Great  Britein ;  he  conceived 
it  to  be  a  subject  of  as  great  importance, 
as  had  ever  been  debated  since  1^  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House.  His  sen* 
^  timents,  he  said,  were  decidedly  against 
the  Treaty ;  and  he  begged  it  might  be 
(Observed,  that  his  opinion  was  not  idiy 
taken  up,  or  rashly  entertained ;  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  conversed  upon  the 
Subject,  and  he  had  conversed  with  not  a 
few,  could  witness  for  him,  that  this  was 
his  opinion  from  the  first  moment  the 
Treaty  was  announced  to  the  public,  and 
every  thing  that  he  had  heard  or  read 
concerning  it,  confirmed  him  in  it.  If  he 
could  have  suffered  any  bias  to  have  in* 
fiuenq^d  him  on  the  occasion,  it  certainly 
Would  have  be^  a  bias  firom  personal  ac^ 
qoaintance,  attachment,  connexion,  firom 
a  thousand  motives,  to  have  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Treaty ;  but  his  mind  was  against  it,  and 
he  could  not  do  it;  his  judgment  was 
i^ainst  it,  and  he  would  not  do  it. 

In  considering  the  subject,  he  would 
take  a  wider  field  than  what  had  been 
pohited  out  by  the  motion  of  the  noble 
duke ;  he  would  not  merely  consider  the 
question,  as  it  affected  our  trade  with  For* 
togal,  but  as  it  aifected  our  foreign  trade 
with  all  the  world,  being  persuaded  that 
^e  more  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
flive^iew  their  lor&hips  had  of  the  quei- 
tkm,  the  more  likely  ihey  would  to  te 
come  to  a  jnst  and  proper  Conelasioi^. 
The  question  before  their  lordships,  he 
ebserved,  was  of  such  a  iro^l,  eaten* 
five,  and  complicafed  liature,  its  conse- 
quences were  so  nrach  involved  in  dark- 
ness and  conjecture,  that  he  scarcely 
knew  bow  t^  trett  it  en  ^rifiti^  of 
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sound  reasoning  I  he  was  amtious  lo  find 
out  same  clear  and  incontrovertible  dlofa, 
on  which  he  might  proceed  to  ground  a 
eonclusive  argument ;  for  specnlative  de- 
dam&tfon,  en  either  side,  was  quite  be& 
death  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
unworthy  the  attention  of  the  House.  He 
could  net,  he  thought^  prQceed  on  better 
groutids  than  by  submitting  to  their  lord>- 
ships  consideration,  an  abstract  statement 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  from  the  year 
1740  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace* 
He  pitched  upon  that  period,  because  it 
was  during  that  period  timt  we  had  sus^ 
tained  the  burthen  of  three  wars ;  the  two 
last  of  which  were  conducted  on  such  a 
scale  of  expense  as  must,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  increase  of  our  foreign  commeree> 
have  utterly  undone  the  nation.  My  lords, 
he  said,  we  are  not  yet  undone ;  there  rS 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
which  should  drive  us,  like  merchants  df 
bankrupt  credit,  to  dangerous  specula* 
tions ;  we  yet  stand  high  amongst  th^ 
nations  of  the  earth,  attracting  the  admi* 
ration  and  exching  the  envy  of  all  Europe. 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  cOttl* 
merce  which  this  country  had  ever  seen, 
was  about  the  year  1750 ;  we'had  during 
other  periods  larger  exports,  but  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  in  our  favour  was  theh 
at  the  highest ;  it  amounted  16  near  fiv4 
millions  and  an  half  a  year ;  but  if  w6 
had  taken  the  annual  average  frbm  the 
year  1740  to  the  year  1780,  it  wduld 
appear  to  be  fbur  milllMis ;  it  would  be 
somewhat  less  if  we  took  the  average  u^ 
to  the  year  1782:  but  as  the  circumstances 
X3if  the  nation  in  the  year  1781,  were  so 
singular,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was 
against  this  country,  it  wocild  be  just,  he 
said,  to  assume  fbur  millions  as  our  annud 
bidance  from  the  year  1740  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  peace.  This  aecoant  of 
the  a«ms  we  had  annually  gamed  by  otri: 
fbreign  commerce  he  assum^  as  a  fact  eS- 
tidylished  by  the  Custom-  bouSe  books.  Ha 
was  quite  aware  that  efieeutative  men  rntght 
object  to  the  establishing  the  prosperity  of 
a  country  by  the  balance  of  its  trade,  ot 
to  (he  judging  of  that  balanee  by  th« 
Custom-house  books ;  that  W£(s  not  a  time 
or  place  to  dl«cusa  those  ptfirrts,  since  idl 
would  *a!hiw  that  when  loiff  periods  of 
lime  were  taken  tos(etfier,  it  was  perha^ 
the  b^t  mefhod  which  could  be  taea; 
and  though  it  dkt  not  arrive  at  geometi^icd 
eertaittty,  it  was  ^rt«n  enotfgh  fer  a  ge» 
tteM  eeachMion. 
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annual  average  of  foreign  trade  in .  our 
favour,  the  next  inquiry  was,  from  what 
countries  this  balance  was  drawn.  He 
would  not  trouble  their  lordships  with 
calculations,  but  with  the  results  of  calcu- 
latlons.  He  began  withliolland.  About 
the  year  1/45,  our  trade  with  Holland 
wasat  its  height ;  it  then  gave  us  a  ba- 
lance of  near  two  millions  a  year.  It  was 
not  now  so  great  as  it  had  been  formerly, 
but  was  still  the  greatest  we  had,  and  for 
the  last  40  or  50  years,  we  had  annually 
gained  about  1,400,000/.  He  knew  not 
by  what  injudicious  policy  it  had  hap- 
pened, in  one  country  ur  in  both,  that  the 
friendly  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  had  been  interrupted ;  sure 
be  wan,  that  it  would  b^for  tne  interest 
of  both  parties  to  see  it  speedily  restored, 
for  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  the 
Republic  of  Holland  as  one  of  our  strong- 
^t  barriers  against  the  ambition  of  France. 
Let  France,  he  said,  by  intrigue  or  vio- 
lence, by  secret  negociation,  or  open  ag- 
gression, once  become  possessed  of  the 
inarine  of  Holland,  in  addition  to  her  own, 
and  there  would  be  an  entire  end  of  our 
bistory  as  a  great,  a  wealthy,  and, .  what 
was  above  all,  a  free  people.  And  as  to 
Holland,  her  councils  must  be  infatuated 
to  a  great  degree,  if  sl^e  did  not  perceive 
that  she  could  have  no  protection  against 
the  selfish  machinations  of  continental 
-despotism,  but  under  the  shield  of  Britain. 
He  considered  our  trade  with  Germany 
as  the  next  in  importance^  both  with  re- 
jpect  to  its  stability  and  extent,  to  our 
trade  with  Holland.  This  trade  had  not 
been  subject  to  any  great  fluctuation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century;  we  had 
from  that  time  cleared  from  it ,  about 
800,000/.,  and  for  the  last  40  or  50  years, 
above  700,000/.  a  year.  After  Holland 
and  Germany,  our  next  most  beneficial 
trade  was  with  Flandt  rs.  This  trade  was 
Dot  great  in  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
since  the  year  1740,  it  might  be  estimated 
at  600,000/,  a  year;  since  the  year  1770, 
it  had  been,  on  an  average,  800,000/. ; 
and  in  1735,  it  was  within  50,000/.  of  a 
million  in  our  favour.  ,  It  dehcrved  all 
possible  encouragement  and  protection. 
The  balance  of  trade  with  Portugal  was, 
fit  an  average,  for  30  years  previous  to  the 
peace  in  1763,  800,000/. ;  from  the  year 
1740  to  the  present  time,  it  had  amounted 
|to  above  400,000/.  a  year ;  and  tbough  it 
bad  been  some  years  ieais  than  that  sum, 
yet  in  1755  it  exceeded  it..  Our  trade  with 
ppah  far  t^  itut  4fO  y^m  had  giveo  us 


near  400,000/.  though  at  present,  exclusive 
of  the  Newfoundland  fish,  it  did  not  much 
exceed  150,000/.  a  year.  With  North 
America  there  had  been  a  balance  in  our 
favour  since  the  year  1740  of  near  500,000/. 
a  year. 

In  this  short  abstract  he  omitted  the 
mention  of  Ireland,  because,  on  account 
of  the  different  modes  of  valuing  her  linens 
in  the  English  and  Irish  Custom-houae» 
there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
balance.  He  omitted  the  mention  also  of 
our  tr£^e  to  Africa,  because  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  a  scandalous  trade,  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
Christianity,  and  not  to  be  justified  by  any 
arguments  drawn  from  its  utility.  He 
omitted  the  mention  of  some  other  sources 
of  trade  from  which  we  derived  consider- 
able advantage,  because  they  only  served 
to  supply  the  drain  which  the  nation  ex- 
perienced in  its  trade  with  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Turkey,  &c.  from  which  countries, 
though  the  trade  was  beneficial  on  account 
of  our  importing  raw  materials  and  ex- 
porting manufactures,  yet  the  balance  was 
against  us.  ; 

Thus  had  he  brought  to  their  lordships 
recollection,  the  great  and  the  ancient 
channels  in,  which  our  commerce  had 
flowed  with  uninterrupted  success  for  half 
a  century.  From  the  vicissitudes  incident 
to  the  current  of  all  human  affairs,  a  few 
obstructions  had  of  late  years  been  formed 
in  some  of  these  channels ;  but  surely,  be 
said,  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  would  have 
been  much  better  employed  in  removing 
these  obstructions,  in  cleansing,  in  widen- 
ing, in  deepening,  in  fencing  and  securing 
these  ancient  channels,  tlie  advantages  of 
which  had  been  known  to  our  fathers  and 
ourselves,  than  in  opening  a  new  one^  the 
rocks,  and  the  shoals,  and  the  whirlpools 
of  which  were  unexplored;  the  dangers 
of  which  no  mortal  eye  could  foresee ; 
the  advantages  of  which  were  certainly 
speculative,  might  be  delusive,  and,  if 
delusive,  must  be  ruinous  to  our  wealth, 
our  consequence,  our  independence,  to 
every  thing  we  held  dear,  as  men  and  as 
Englishmen.  Hitherto  we  had  pr<M 
spered,  greatly  prospered  in  our  com-\ 
merce,  without  having  had  the  French 
markets  open  to  us,  without  having 
had  our  markets  open  to  them ;  .  and 
though  he  did,  not  say  that  this  mutual 
interdiction  of  commerce  had  been  the 
cause  of  our  prosperity,  yet  he  did  say 
that  we  had  prospered  m  commerce  to  a 
degree  whiph  had/aised  thQ  natipa  to  ^ 
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highest  pitch  of  itrength  and  glory,  with- 
out allowing  the  French  the  use  of  our 
markets,  without  our  being  allowed  the 
use  of  theirs.  This,  he  observed,  was  an 
argument  founded  on  fact,  on  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a  century  and  more ;  and 
it  was '  not  less  clear  in  Us  principle  than 
certain  in  its  conclusion;  and  the  con- 
clusion was,  that  no  advantages  in  specu- 
lation should  induce  us  to  risk  advantages 
in  possession.  /We  had  prospered,  and  we 
did  prosper,  without  an  open  trade  with 
France ;  why  then  should  we  risk  a  change 
of  system  ?  /  He  felt  this  argument  in  all 
its  force,  and  he  had  too  much  deference 
for  their  lordships'  wisdom  to  add  one 
word  more  in  its  support :  if  there  was  no 
other  argument  against  the  Treaty,  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  reject  it 
as  a  raah  and  dangerous  measure. 

In  this  short  statement  of  our  foreign 
trade  which  he  had  submitted  to  their 
lordships    consideration    his   conclusions 
were  derived  from  estimates  previous  to 
the  last  peace ;  he  did  not  certainly  know 
whether  for  the  last  five  years  our  foreign 
conmierce  had  been  more  or  less  flouri^- 
ing  than  it  had  been  for  the  forty  preced- 
ing years:   but  he  would  state  this  di- 
lemma.   If  the  balance  of  our  foreign 
trade  has  been  stationary  or  increasing 
during  the  last  five  years,  beyond  the  me- 
dium standard  of  four    millions  a  year, 
where  is  the  wisdom  of  interrupting  its 
course  by  new  arrangements?  Why  should 
we  not  l^ve  it  to  its  own  successful  ope- 
ration ?  /If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  oa- 
/iance  had  been  decreasing,  why  should 
I  we  risk  its  farther  diminution  by  opening 
I  a  trade  with  France? /for  it  roiist  have 
( been  by  her  rivalry  in  foreign  markets, 
and  by  hers  alone,  of  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  that  out  foreign  commerce  had 
been  diminished :  it  was  not  Germany,  it 
was  not  Russia,  it  was  not  Spain,  wnicH 
had  broken  in  on  our  foreign  commerce ; 
but  it  was  France,  and  France  alone;  and 
/if  riie  had  driven  us  out  of  foreign  markets, 
[what  chance  could  we  have  of  meeting 
her  in  her  own  ? 

He  had  said,  that  he  would  not  assume 
the  prohibition  of  our  ^commerce  with 
France  as  an .  efficient  cause  of  our  com- 
mercial greatness ;  two  simultaneous 
events  might  exist  together,  without  one 
of  them  being  the  cause  of  the  other : 
but  if  it  could  be  shown  that  our  com- 
merce did  not  flourish  when  the  trade 
with  France  was  open,  as  clearly  as  it  had 
been  shown  that  it  did  flourish  when  our 
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trade  with  France  was  shut,  men  of  plain 
understandings  would  suspect  that  there 
was  some  such  connexion  k^etweeh  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  interdiction  of  commerce  with 
France,  as  subsisted  between  effect  and 
cause..  It  was  happy  for  us  when  we  could 
illumine  our  prospects  into  futurity  by  the 
light  of  experience ;  he  could  appeal  to 
various  documents  in  proof  of  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  an  open  trade  with 
France;  but,  to  spare  time,  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  one.  It  was  a  proof  which 
all  their  lordships  were  acquainted  with  ; 
it  was  the  preamble  to  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  %  pro- 
hibiting an  open  trade  with  France.  The 
preamble  was  to  -this  effect  :-^<<  Whereas 
It  has  been  by  long  experience  found,''— 
he  begged  their  lordships  attention  to  the 
two  words,  *  long  experience,' — **  that 
the  importing  French  wines,  &c.  had»much 
exhausted  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  les- 
sened the  value  of  the  native  commodities 
and  manufactures  thereof,  and  brought 
much  detriment  to  this  kingdom  in  ge- 
neral." 

It  would  probably  be  said  in  answer  to 
this,  that  the  fact  here  referred  to  ought 
not  to  influence  our  present  conduct; 
that  the  improvements  which  our  manu- 
factures had  received  since  the  reign  .of 
Charles  2  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  that  time  wholly  nugatory,  that 
we  had  then  little  manufactures  of  any 
kind  except  our  -woollen  manufactures, 
.which,  by  Colbert's  policy,  was  loaded 
with  a  duty  almost  equivalent  to  a  prohi- 
bition, and  that  we  exported  to  France 
few  articles  of  value  except  our  woollens. 
All  this  was  sooner  said  than  proved.  He 
begged  leave  totlobbtthe  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation. He  had  carefully  examined 
the  account  of  the  articles  which  were  ex- 
ported from  this  country  to  France  above 
a  century  ago,  when  the  trade*  was  open  ; 
and  so  iar  from  finding  the  fact  to  have 
been  that  we  exported  little  except  our 
woollens,  he  found,  that  we  exported,  ex- 
clusive of  our  woollens,  above  two  hun- 
dred articles.  We  then  exported  of  our 
manufactures,  wrought  pewter,  wrought 
copper,  iron  wrought  into  hoops,  nails, 
and  other  articles  of  hardware ;  We  ,then 
exported  tin,  lead,  alum,  com,  coals, 
gunpowder,  jglass,  earthen-ware,  leather 
wrought  and  un wrought,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate,  and  which  did  not  then  oc- 
cur to  bis  memory :  so  that  he  really  saw 
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no  reason  for  presuming  that  the  ctrcunv- 
atancea  of  the  nation  were  so  entirely 
changed,  aa  to  render  a  trade  whieh,  in 
the  time  of  Charlea  %.  was  tho«^ 
highlv  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  and 
by  wnich  we  lost  a  million  a*  year,  safe 
and  lucrative  at  present.  Our  manirfmc- 
tures  were  undoubtedly  improved  since 
that  time,  but  uo  also  were  the  manufac- 
tures jof  France.  He  could  not  think  that 
shore  was  good  ground  for  adm«tting  that 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries 
was  not  much  the  same  now  that  it  was 
then ;  and,  if  it  was  the  same,  then  was 
the  argument  from  experience  condusiTe 
against  tho  Treaty. 
He  had  dwelt  longer  dian  he  intended 

(on  this  subject,  and  yet  it  was  material  to 
condder  what  a  great  people  we  were  be- 
come without  having  had  an  open  trade 
with  France.  It  was  material  to  consider 
how  detrimental  our  ancestprs  esteemed 
that  trade  to  have  been  before  we  con- 
sented to  abandon  a  system  of  commerce 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  century.  He  would  sum  up 
what  he  had  observed  on  this  point  in  the 
twoibllowing  propositions:  That  to  aban- 
don a  commercial  system,  by  which  we 
had  risen  to  our  present  height  in  the 
acale  of  nations,  was  a  measure,  abstract- 
edly considered,  dangerous  and  impolitic, 
and  not  to  be  justified  eKcept  by  some 
urgent  necessities  of  the  state,  which  ne- 
cessities did  not  at  present'  exist :  That  to 
adopt  a  commercial  system,  which  our 
ancestors,  from  long  experience,  had  re- 
probated, as  detrimental  to  the  kingdom, 
was  an\inwi8e  measure,  and  not  to  be  jus- 
tified except  by  a  change  in  the  relative 
situations  of  Great  Britain  and  France; 
the  certainty  of  whft;h  chiange  having 
taken  place  since  the  time  of  Charles  2 
had  not  been  proved,  or  rendered  highly 
probable^ 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  rot^  to  excul- 
pate himself  from  a  charge,  which,  as  he 
understood,  had  been  imputed  to  him  in 
another  place,  viz.  that  in  negociating  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris  in 
178S,  he  had  bound  this  country  to  the 
obligation  of  making  a  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France.  The  duke  produced  the 
Treaty,  and  justified  himself  firom  the  im- 
jmtation,  by  a  discussion  of  the  I8th  ar- 
ticte,  and  the  declaration  subjoined  to  the 
Treaty.  He  took  notice  of  an  inaccuracy 
kk  the  translation  of  the  verb  '  pour  fra- 
irailler,'  which  in  the  English  vermon  of 
tfM  ISA  article  js  rendered  «  m  treat;' 


and  in  the  version  of  the  ISth  artide  of 
the  Preliminary  Treaty  *  to  inquire  into.' 
This  incorrectness  was  an  additional  proof 
of  the  disadvantage,  which,  he  had  ever 
contended,  it  was  for  this  country  to  make 
a  Treaty  in  any  language  but  her  own. 
Having  fully  shown,  that  though  he  had 
been  the  peace-maker,  he  had  in  no  sense 
bound  down  the  country  to  make  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France,  but  merely 
to  treat  upon  the  subject,  he  proceeded 
to  state  his  objection  to  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  on  the  ground  of  its  endangerihg 
the  loss  of  Portugal ;  for,  he  contended, 
that  with  her  commerce  we  should  lose 
her  alliance,  fie  also  condemned  the 
Treaty  on  a  still  more  serious  ground, 
inasmuch  as  it  revived  and  admitted  the 
existence  of  the  Family  Compact,  which 
had  never  been  allowed,  and  which,  b^ 
the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1765,  had  been  virtually  done  away. 

The  Earl  of  Cartide  supported  the  nro- 
Uon,  and  '  condemned  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  as  tending  to  destroy  our  bene- 
ficial connexion  with  Portugal.  He  stated 
the  advantage  ^nder  which  Mr.  Eden 
would  have  treated,  had  Great  Britain 
either  previously  concluded  her  negocia- 
tion  with  Portugal)  or  previously  broken 
with  her  entirely.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
negociator  might  have  said,  **  I  come  to 
you  with  an  additional  benefit ;  you  must 
grant  Great  Britain  an  equivalent  equal  to 
Its  value.**  As  the  matter  stood,  we  had 
run  the  risk  of  making  up  our  differences 
with  Portugal,  or  suffering  the  advantage 
of  an  unrivalled  market  to  fall  into  the 
lap  of  France,,  without  entitling  ourselves 
to  ask  for  any  compensation  whatever. 

Lord  Porchester  observed,  that  the 
noble  earl  had  forestalled  him  as  to  one'of 
the  points  of  objection  that  he  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  conduct  pur- 
%ued  by  Administration  in  respect  to  their 
negociation  with  France  and  Portugal. 
Nothing  could,  in  his  mmd,  be  more  ob- 
vious, than  that  they  ought  at  all  events 
to  have  brought  matters  to  a  termination 
with  Portugal  before  they  signed  with 
France.  From  not  having  done  so,  they 
had  put  themselves  into  a  singularly 
awkward  predicament.  They  had  re« 
served  a  n^t  to  do  a  favour  to  Portogal^ 
which,  if  Portugal  did  not  accept,  we 
could  not  offer  to  any  other  power,  and 
all  the  good  consequences  of  Portoeal 
refusing  it  would  be  so  mueh  gain  for 
France.  When  wc  treated  with  France, 
we  eoiddonlyoierheraniineidaiHaakefs 
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«  market  m  which  her  wioes  were  to  meet 
a  competitor.  Treatin^g  upon  such  t^nnSy 
ve  could  only  expect  terms  fron^  France 
proportionably  beneficial ;  and  having 
cooicluded  the  Treaty  under  such  circum* 
sunceSy  we  had  left  ourselves  exposed  ttf 
the  danger  of  Portugal's  refusal  to  accom* 
zDodate  with  us,  and  tl^en  what  became  of 
our  reserve?  His  lordship  contended, 
that  by  such  conduct  we  had  put  it  in  the 
power  of  France  to  buy  the  unrivalled  and 
open  British  market  of  Portugal^  and  not 
of  ourselves.  He  said,  that  report  talked 
already  of  France's  being  in  negociatlon 
with  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and  spoke  of 
the  inconvenience,  her  taking  the  Braail 
cottoD  from  Portugal,  would  bring  down 
on  oor  boasted  cotton  manufacture. 

Viscount  Siormottt  supported  the  mo- 
tion, and  objected  to  the  mode  of  proceed- 
iog  that  Government  had  adopted.  "He 
asked,  if  it  was  determined  to  sive  up  the 
valuable  trade  of  Portugal  ?  If  $Oy  why 
not  tell  the  woollen  manufacturer  of  York- 
shire, that  he  was  not  to  expect  that  aoy 
nuMre  of  his  woollens  would  ^o  to  the  Por- 
tuguese market  i  That  would  be  fair,  and 
it  would  be  plain  decking.  It  fell  to  his 
lot  that  day,  in  common  with  t^e  noble 
lords  who  had  preceded  him,  to  stand  up 
in  defence  of  some  old  antiquated  notions^ 
vhich  he  had  early  imbibed,  and  in  eo- 
tertainine  of  which  h^  verily  believed!  that 
be  should  die.  He  then  went  through  all 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  commercial 
connexion  with  Portugal,  in  preference  to 
France,  that  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Fox 
io  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He 
•aid,  that  the  papers  upon  the  table  gave 
but  an  hnperfect  liglit  into  the  Methuen 
Treaty  and  its  advantages,  and  that  con- 
sequently their  lordships  could  form  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  either.  He  had  seen 
papers  himself,  which  had  he  known  how 
to  have  described,  so  as  to  have  brought 
tbem  before  that  House,  would  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  Since  the 
[year  1703,  our  exports  to  Portugal  had 
aaiounted  to  eighty  millions,  and  our 
imports  to  fqrty,  consequently  the  balance 
in  our  favour  had  been  enormous.  Mini- 
sters seemed  determined  that  the  advan- 
tage should  cease.  In  that  case,  where 
would  they  direct  our  manufactures  to  be 
sent  which  no  longer  would  go  to  Portu- 
gal? If  it  was  said,  Spain  would  take 
thens,  were  they  preparea  to  declare  that 
the  treaty  with  Spain  was  concluded,  and 
that  she  was  ready  to  op^  her  arms  to  us, 
mi  to  ^ake  our  exports  of  wooUensi  of  salt 


fish,  of  hardware,  and  of  varioua  otheit 
articles  ?  He  went  at  large  into  the  argu^ 
ment  advanced  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  in  the 
article  of  the  Treaty,  France  had  artfully 
drawn  us  in  to  recognize  the  24th  article 
of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  which  by  the 
second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763  we  had  forced  her  to  disavow.  He 
read  tbd  24th  an4  25th  articles  of  the^ 
Family  Compact,  and  contended,  that  by 
recognizing  the  first  we  had  given  life  to 
the  spirit  of  the  second  of  the  two  articles* 
He  expatiated  on  the  di&rent  nature  of 
our  reserve  in  favour  of  Portugal,  and 
France's  reserve  in  favour  of  Spain,  and 
showed  that  France  had  made  it  on  condi* 
tion  with  us,  that  if  we  kept  our  faith  with 
an  old  ally,  she  should  be  allowed  to  put 
^  article  of  the  Family  Compact  in  force 
that  had  never  been  recognized  by  us.  ■■ 
His  lordship  appealed  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  towards  Portaigal,  and  ob^ 
served,  that  during  the  glorious  war  which 
mreceded  the  peace  of  Paris  in  17639 
France  had  taken  a  resolution,  which  no 
man  who  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  did 
not  condemn,  of  forcing  Portugal  to  desert 
her  old  ally,  and  job  the  Fami^  Compact*  »^ 
What  was  on  that  occasion  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  Portugal  i  Such  as  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  country  in  any  age^ 
That  monarch  said,  that  <*  he  had  rathef 
suffer  the  roof  to  be  torn  off  his  palace 
than  act  so  disgraceful  a  part  as  to  take  up^ 
arms  against  his  old  ally.'*  He  beggea 
their  lordships  would  permit  him  to  present 
them  with  a  contrast  to  this  picture^  In 
the  midst  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  who  till  after  the  battle  of  Brandy^* 
wine,  held  forth  the  most  courtly  language* 
and  dealt  in  the  most  profuse  assurancea 
of  amity  and  regard  to  this  country,  with^ 
out  a  provocation  of  any  kind  whatsoever* 
pulled  off  the  nuisk,  plunged  into  the  war» 
and  sided  with  America  against  Great 
Britain. .  Happily  her  designs,  covered  as 
they  had  been  with. professions  of  attach* 
ment,  had  not  been  unknown  to  all  the 
Administration  of  that  day:  they  were 
suspected,  and  the  nation  had  not  been 
taken  by  surprise,  when  that  declaration , 
was  issued  by  France,  which  they  had  all 
beheld.  He  meant  not,  by  presenting 
this  picture,  to  insinuate  that  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  resent- 
ment; it  undoubtedly  did,  and  it  ought 
so  to  have  done.  Resentmoot  was  passion* 
.  and  all  passion  was  founded  on  weakness^ 
and  possessed  an  inherent  tendency  to 
rottenni^  and  decay.     Sv<Aii  principlai 
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oug^ht  not  to  regulate  th^  conduct  of 
natioiM ;  but  principles  im  imtable  in  their  : 
nature,  and  not  depending  upon  such  a  | 
precarious  foundation.  Though  resent- 
ment, houreyer,  was  at  an  end,  recollec- 
tion of  such  conduct  was  not'obliged  to 
abandon  their  lordships  minds,  nor  could 
it  be  effaced  from  their  memory. 

IfOtd  Havokesbury .  observed,  that  he  , 
could  not  avoid  concurring  in  what  had 
fallen  from  a  right  reverend  prelate,  rela- 
tive to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country.  It  was,  he  said,  as 
he  could  inform  their  lordships  upon  good 
grounds,  extremely  flourishing  at  present, 
nearly  as  much  so  as  it  ever  bad  been  at 
any  the  most  flattering  and  prosperous 
period ;  but  flourishing  as  it  was,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  public  debt,  it  would 
hare  been  an  unpardonable  neglect  of 
duty  in  Government,  had  not  an  endeavour 
been  made  to  open  new  markets  to  our 
manufactures,  and  to  extend  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  as  widely  as  possible.  To 
what  market  could  they  look  with  such 
hopes  of  material  advantage  as  the  market 
of  France  ?  What  could  promise  so  much 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  coun- 
tries as  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  the 
commodities  of  both  ?  It  had  been  much 
rested  on,  that  the  trade  of  this  coiintry 
had  not  prospered  greatly,  when  we  were 
connected  by  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France ;  and  it  had  been  asked,  whether 
the  state  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  was  different  at 
the  time  of  passing  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
from  what  it  was  at  present.   To  which  he 

(should  answer,  that  the  state  of  the.  manu- 
factures and  trade  oC  this  country  bore  no 
sort  of  comparison  to  the  state  of  its 
manufactures  and  trade  in  1713.  The 
articles  of  Jhe  Treaty  of  Utrecht  might 
have  been  very  inexpedient  for  this  coun- 
try to  have  adopted  when  that  treaty  was 
made;  but  they  were  by  no  means  so, 
under  the  present  very  different  circum- 
stances of  our  commerce.  To  open  the 
market  of  France  to  British  manufactures 
was  an  object  extremely  to  be  desired,  and 
in  effecting  it,  Government  had  shown 
themselves  the  best  friends  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  their  country ;  and  so,  the 
event  would,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  very  sufficiently  prove  and  esta- 
blish. 

.  With  regard  to  Portugal,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded particularly  to  take  notice  of  the 
motion,  he  begged  leave  to  premise,  that 
he  was  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  Ihe  conti- 


nuance of  our  connexion  with  that  coun- 
try under  the  Methuen  Treaty.  Much  as 
he  had  reason  to  differ  from  other  noble 
lords  respecting  the  value  and  importance 
of  our  trade  with  Portugal,  he  neverthe- 
less sincerely  hoped  that  trade  would  con' 
tinue,  and  had  reason  to  expect  that  the 
present  negociation  would  be  terminated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  countries. 
Having  stated  this,  he  proce<eded,  to  men- 
tion the  nature  of  our  trade  with  Portugal 
for  many  years  past,  which,  he  said,  he 
should  ground  on  papers  then  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  He  observed,  that  as 
the  meaning  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  had 
not  be^n  particularly  the  object  of  argu- 
ment in  the  debate,  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  go  into  that  consideration, 
otherwise  he  could  have  shown  their  lord- 
ships what  Mr.  Methuen*s  opinion  had 
been  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  treaty. 
But,  the  better  to  see  in  what  degree  our 
trade  with  Portugal  was  affected  by  that 
Treaty,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  it  before  the  Methuen" 
Treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  the  state 
of  it  since.  Custom-house  books,  he  ad- 
mitted, we're  not  the  best,  authorities, 
because  they  were,  from  various  causes, 
imperfect  and  incorrect ;  but,  in  one  view, 
they  might  bo  referred  to  as  useful  sources 
of  mformation  ;  he  meant,  where  a  com- 
parative state  of  our  trade  with  any  coun- 
try for  several  years  together  was  wished 
to  be  seen,  upon  referring  to  custom- 
house books,  it  would  be  seen  that  in  the 
last  century,  when  the  Court  of  Portugal 
imposed  a  partial  prohibition  on  our 
woollen  trade  (for  entirely  prohibited  it 
had  never  been)  between  250 and  300,000/. 
worth  of  woollen  cloth  was  purchased  of 
this  country  by  Portugal.  We  at  that 
time  continued  to  take  the  wines  of  Por- 
tugal as  before,  till  the  year  1703,  when 
Mr.  Methuen  had  been  sent  to  Lisbon  to 
conclude  the  Treaty  with  the  Portuguese 
court,  by  which  that  court  bound  itself  to 
take  our  woollens  at  a  certain  low  rate  of 
duty.  That  Treaty  was  concluded,  and  it 
had  been  religiously  ddhered  to'  on  our 
part,  though  Portugal  had  in  a  variety  of 
instances  departed  therefrom.  Since  the 
conclusion  of  that  Treaty  the  amount  of 
our  exports  to  Portugal,  and  the  balance 
of  traae  with  that  kingdom  m  our  favour, 
had,  from  time  to  time,  been  extremely 
different.  Lord  Hawkesbury  stated  its 
amount  in  different  periods,  taking  as  one 
period,  from  the  year  1730  to  1760,  a 
period  of  thirty  years ;  and  as  another,  the 
t 
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period  from  1772  to  1782;  whence  he 
made  it  appear,  that  it  had  lately  decreased 
to  less  than  half  the  sum  to  which  it  formerly 
amounted.  Our  export  of  woollens,  in 
particular,  it  appeared  from  the  papers  on 
the  table,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
between  4  and  500,000/.  a  year ;  whereas 
in  1701  and  1702,  when  the  import  of 
British  woollens  laboured  under  partial 
prohibition  and  heavy  duties,  it  appeared 
that  Portugal  took  woollens  of  us  to  more 
than  half  the  amount  that  she  now  took 
under  die  Methuen  Trea^.  So  much, 
therefore,  for  the  real  state  of  our  wool- 
len-cloth exportation  to  Portugal. 

But  noble  lords  had  complained  that 
the  Treaty  with  France  ought  not  to  have 
been  concluded  before  &e  negociation 
with  Portugal.  In  regard  to  that,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that,  by  the  18th 
article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace, 
signed  by  a  noble  duke  (of  Manchester) 
Great  Britain  was  bound  to  endeavour  to 
form  arrangements  of  commerce  with 
France  in  two  years,  and  afterwards  an- 
other year  had  been  added.  Was  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  to  have  neglected  a  com- 
pliance with  the  stipulation  of  the  18th 
article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  because 
Portugal  would  not  adjust  the  complaints 
of  her  breach  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  >  If 
mixiisters  had  tried  again  and  again,  and 
found  that  Portugal,  in  spite  of  all  they 
could  do  or  say,  would  not  listen  to  reason, 
nor  consent  to  comply  with  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  as  to  its  obvious  spirit  and  mean- 
ings would  it  have  been  right  for  Govern- 
ment to  have  let  pass  the  opportunity  of 
concluding  a  treaty  with  France,  which 
promised  to  prove  highly  advantageous  to 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  to  me  com- 
merce of  the  country  ?  He  adverted  to 
the  Instances  in  which  Portugal  had  failed 
in  complying  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty.  The  case  of  Ireland, 
be  said,  was  notorious.  The  woollens  of 
Ireland  had  been  admitted  into  Portugal 
in  like  manner  as  the  British  woollens  had 
been  admitted,  till  the  period  when  Ire- 
land was  declared  independent,  and  then 
it  was  that  Portugal  pretended  that  Ire- 
land was  not  comprehended  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Methuen  Treaty.  If  he 
knew  any  thing  of  public  law,  no  point 
was  more  dear  than  that  when  otie  sove- 
reign prince  made  a  commercial  treaty 
wi&  another,  all  the  subjects,  at  least  all 
die  subjects  in  Europe  of  that  sovereign 
pribce,  were  comprehended  in  the  treaty, 
and  entitled  to  participate  in  its  beneficial 
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consequences.  The  distinction,  tlierefor^, 
with  regaill  to  Ireland,  was  an  idle  one, 
taken  up  upon  weak,  and  persisted  in  Upon 
unjustifiable  grounds.  Nor  was  that  by 
any  means  the  only  cause  of  complaint, 
with  regard  to  the  Court  of  Portugal's  not 
observing  the  Methuen  Treaty.  A  book 
of  rates  had  been  published,  imposing  new 
and  heavy  duties  on  British  woollens,  and 
other  goods  imported  into  Portugal,  and 
the  levying  of  those  duties  was  entrusted 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  Custom-^ouse  of- 
ficer, and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  minister ; 
a  circumstance  attended  with  infinite  in- 
convenience to  our  trade,  and,  in  some 
instances,  operating  like  a  prohibition,  as 
the  dread  of  having  the  wanton  caprice  of 
the  Custom-house  officer  in  Portugal,^ 
above  alluded  to,  exercised  to  their  pre- 
judice, deterred  many  British  manufac- 
tiirers  from  sending  their  goods  to  the 
Portuguese  market— Another  distinction, 
which  Portugal  had  also  taken  with  re^ 
gard  to  her  construction  of  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  was  peculiarly  adverse  to  the 
trade  of  this  cduntry.  The  distinction 
was,  that  all  newly-invented  manufactures, 
since  the  year  1703,  were  not  included  in 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  were  liable  to 
pay  wliatever  duties  the  Court  of  Portugal 
chose  to  levy  upon  them ;  this  their  lord- 
ships would  see  must  necessarily  bear 
hard  upon  all  our  cotton  manufactory, 
almost  every  article  of  which  wao  of  recent 
invention,  although  it  was  already  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  astonish 
the  world.  He  declared,  he  was  not  only 
ready  to  do  justice  to  Portugal,  but  willing 
to  do  her  a  favour;  but  he  appealed  to 
the  sense  of  the  House,  whether  it  did 
not  become  Government  to  bring  the  Court 
of  Portugal  to  an  explanation,  and  oblige 
her  to  perform  her  observance  of  the  Me- 
thuen Treaty;  as  faithfully  as  we  did  ours. 
The  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  he 
contended,  was  of  itself  a  favour  to  Portu- 
gal, since,  if  she  thought  proper  to  adhere 
to  the  Methuen  Treaty,  she  would  derive 
a  very  considerable  advantage  from  the 
article  in  regard  to  reducing  the  duty  on 
her  wines  one-third  lower  than  the  duties 
on  the  wines  of  France,  being  carried  into 
execution.  He  combated  lord  Stormont*s 
argument  relative  to  the  24th  and  ^th 
articles  of  the  Family  Compact,  and  con- 
tended that  the  24th  only  stipulated  that 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  point  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce,  should  recipro- 
cmly  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of. 
subjects  in  the  two 'Countries,  and  poose- 
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quently  that  it  had  ih  119  sort  affijjcted  us. 
With  regard  to  the  idea  of  France  entering 
iif^to  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal, 
he  considered  it  as  too  chimerical  io  be 
seriously  dreaded.  He  asked,  if  any  man 
ih  his  sensiM  imagined  that  France  would 
tikis  l^vOOO  tons  of  the  wines  of  Portugal 
fbr  her  own  consumption  {  A  circumstance 
1/0  unlikely  to  happen,  surely,  was  not  one 
iSbAl  ought  to  fuarm  this  country.  He 
i/afd,  that  he  should  oppose  the  motion, 
because,  instead  of  weakening  the  hands 
of  Government,  and  embarrassing  the  ne- 
^ociation  pending  with  Portugal,  he  held 
n  X6  t)e  the  ciuty  of  that  House,  as  well  as 
of  the  other,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  and,  by  uniting  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  hold  out  to  Portugal  a  firm 
determination  in  the  British  Parliament, 
to  support  Administration  in  their  just  de- 
mand upon  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Me- 
thuen  Treaty. 

Lord  Porchester  appealed  to  the  recol- 
lection of  their  lordships,  whellier  he  had 
talkie  of  France  being  likely  to  take 
12,000  tons  bf  Portugal  wine,  or  suggested 
Any  thing  half  so  absurd  as  such  a  propo- 
sition. What  he  had  remarked  was,  that 
by  our  having  concluded  a  Treaty  of 
commerce  With  France,  before  w«  had 
brought  our  necociation  with  Portugal  %o 
an  end,  we  had  put  it  in  the  power  of 
Portugal  tb  sell  tne  open  British  market 
to  France  for  commercial  advantages, 
which  France  might,  for  such  a  bargain, 
be  glad  to  give  t6  Portugal.  What! 
France,  a  country  which  tame  the  best 
wines  in  £urope,  take  12,000  tons  of  the 
worst  wines  any  European  country  pro- 
duced !  The  pr(R>o6ition  was  too  ridiculous 
to  he  stated.  His  complaint  wtt^  that 
the  Treaty  with  France,  upon  the  face  of 
it,  made  it  the  interest  of  France,  by 
fcvery  species  of  influence  and  intrigue, 
to  prevent  Portugal  from  acceding  to  our 
demands  upon  her,  and,  in  case  of  a  failure 
bf  the  negociation,  France  might  have  the 
bpen  British  market  without  any  compen^ 
tation  being  given  to  us  for  that  advantage. 
But  were  there  no  other  commercial  ad- 
vantages France  could  give  to  Portugal 
for  such  a  benefit  but  taking  wine  ?  France 
tnight  take  all  her  Brazil  cotton  at  her 
Own  price,  and  then  our  cotton  manufac- 
tory was  undone  at  once. 

Lord  Htnohesbury  insisted  upon  it,  diat 
no  other  country  but  Great  Britain  could 
take  12,000  tons  of  Portugal  wine ;  and 
that  -it  was  fair  td  state  that,  as  one 


glaring  instance  of  the  improbability  bf  the 
Court  of  Lisbon  breaking  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. With  regard  to  the  Brazil  cotton, 
this  country  was  the  best  market  for  cottoa 
in  Europe,  and  as  loog^  as  she  continued 
to  be  so,  there  was  no  doubt  bat  that 
the  Brazil  cotton  would  find  its  way  to  if^ 
whether  it  came  directly  from  Portugal 
or  through  France.  As  to  the  cottoa 
manufactory  of  this  country  being  likelj 
to  be  ruined  for  want  of  a  supply,  be  hadT 
no  apprehension  of  that  kind;  for  the 
growing  of  cotton  was  now  tlie  universal 
practice :  in  a  very  short  time,  therefor e^ 
m  all  probability,  we  should  have  a  stu- 
dent supply  even  from  6ur  own  islands. 

Viscount  Stormont  contended,  that  ac* 
cording  to  lord  Hawkesbury's  doctrine^ 
the  18th  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty 
bound  us,  within  two  years,  to  make  anjr 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France  what* 
soever,  that  France  thought  proper,  let  il 
be  ever  so  disadvantageous  to  this  coun* 
try;  whereas  the  true  meaning  of  th« 
article  was,  that  the  high  contracting 
Powers  should  endeavour  to  treat  about 
arrangements  of  commerce  within  the 
period  named,  and,  therefore,  if  the  en* 
deavour  had  even  been  made  without 
success,  the  good  faith  of  both  the  high 
contracting  Powers  would  have  been  kept* 
He  illustrated  this  by  mentioning,  that  by 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  many  years  since 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  ai^d 
France,  both  powers  stipulated  to  send 
commissaries  to  Antwerp,  to  settle  some 
particular  and  specific  arrangements,  whidi 
were  not  settled  to  this  hour. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  thojight  it  his 
duty  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  what 
had  fidlen  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
He  said  that  the  whole  of  lord  Hawkes- 
bury's  argument  appeared  to  him  calcu^ 
lated  to  depreciate  the  value  of  our  trade 
with  Portugal,  and  to  prepare  for  a  total 
abandonment  of  it.  Tne  noble  lord  had 
said,  if  ministers  havie  tried  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  grievances  at  the  hands  of  the 
court  of  Lisbon  in  vain,  t^Uiey  have  done 
so  and  so.  That  sort  of  language,  he 
must  remark,  could  not  be  regarded. 
The  House  knew  of  no  grievances  that 
existed,  they  had  not  heard  of  any  In* 
fringement  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  on  the 
part  of  Portugal,  but  the  old  ground  of 
grievance  relative  to  Ireland,  which,  at 
far  as  could  be  understood,  was  ghren  up 
by  Portugal,  though  no  sudi  important 
communication  lutd  been  made  to  tb^ 
parliament  of  Ireland.    Would  miaisteri 
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ert  that  grievanees  had  exlstedi  and 
that  thej  had  exerted  themselves  to  ob- 
tain redress,  without  being  able  to  obtain 
anjf  Would  the  noble  lord,  instead  of 
saying,  *<  if  government  had  tried  in  vain 
to  obtain  satisfaction/'  take  upon  himself 
to  assert,  that  they  had  so  tried  in  vain, 
his  word  Would  be  taken,  and  the  motion 
need  not  be  pressed;  but  as  the  case 
stood,  the  House  had  no  information  be- 
fore them  of  one  fact  or  the  other.  The 
noble  marquis  (of  Buckingham)  had  laid 
tiie  amount  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  out  of 
the  balance  of  the  trade  between  Portugal 
and  Great  Britain,  and  had  supposed  him 
to  di&r  in  opinion  from  him,  upon  ob- 
aerving  that  he  assumed  a  look  of  disap- 
probation at  the  moment.  The  fact  was, 
ne  subscribed  fully  to  the  fairness  of  the 
argument  of  the  noble  marquis;  but  he 
could  not  help  expressing  some  disgust 
bjr  his  countenance,  when  he  heard  a 
distinctfon  taken  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  a  moment  when  the  trade 
t>f  the  empire  was  the  subject  of  debate. 
He  wished  the  interest  of  the  two  king- 
doms to  be  always  considered  as  insepara- 
ble. The  duke  expressed  some  sui^rise 
at  the  silence  of  ministers  upon  a  topic  so 
immediately  relative  to  their  own  conduct. 
He  was  aware  that,  the  noble  lord,  who 
had  risen  that  day  to  support  the  Treaty 
and  justify  ministers,  had  tne  chief  burthen 
of  government  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
waa  a  noble  lord  of  great  weight  and  au- 
thority; but  as  he  had  himself  told  the 
House  he  was  no  minister,  consequently 
he  had  no  responsibility.  The  duke  con*^ 
eluded  with  declaring  it  to  be  his  con- 
finned  opinion,  that  so  far  from  the  pre- 
sent motion  tending  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  Government,  or  embarrass  the  pending 
negociation  with  Portugal,  it  would  give 
Goveniment  strength,  and  put  them  on 
advantage  ground  in  their  negociation 
with  the  Court  of  Lisbon. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  said,  that 
although  he  was  undoubtedly  responsible, 
ifbeia  formally  called  upon,  for  any  part 
of  his  conduct  as  a  minister,  yet  he  did 
not  bold  himself  obliged  to  riae  at  the  call 
of  any  individual  lord,  to  answer  questions 
or  assign  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  Go- 
vernment, unless  his  own  judgment  con- 
vineed  him  that  some  answer  ought  to 
be  given.  He  would  not,  at  that  late 
hour,  go  into  a  discussion  of  topics  which 
had  been  so  fully  discussed,  and,  in  his 
mind,  so  unanswerably  argued  by  the 
noUa  lord  near  him  (lord  HawkesWy), 


but  would  contest  himselfi  as  a  peer  af 
parliament,  with  declarii^  his  disapproba*^ 
tion  of  the  motion,  and  appealing  to  the 
candour  of  the  House,  whether,  pendii^ 
a  negociation,  the  agreeing  to  such  a  mo- 
tion would  not  hold  out  to;  the  world  an 
ill-timed  want  of  confidence  in  Administra- 
tion, and  of  consequence  throw  difficultiea 
in  the  way  of  brmging  the  Treaty  widi 
Portugal  to  a  happy  and  an  early  issue. 

The  Earl  of  CarUsk  declared,  that  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  death-like  silenea 
of  ministers  was  at  lehgth  brokent  The 
noble  marquis,  however,  had  confined 
himself  to  the  single  point  of  the  expe- 
diency of  n^aking  the  motion  at  that  tim$, 
without  adducing  oqe  argument  to  show, 
why  it  would  not  be  wise  to  conclude  thia 
business  with  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  before 
they  carried  the  Treaty  with  France  inta 
efiect.  He  animadverted  on  lord  Hawkes- 
bury's  speech,  and  said,  an  unfortunate 
^<  we"  had  caught  hiis  ear,  which  induct 
him  to  imagine,  that,  although  the  nobla 
lord  had  taken  pains  in  the  middle  of  his 
speech  to  tell  them  <<  he  was  no  minister/* 
yet  he  conceived  himself  to  be  in  eaual 
power,  just  as  some  men  fancied  waen 
they  had  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  that  they 
were  seated  on  the  saddle. 
.  The  question  being  put  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  omission  of  the  word 
<  perpetual,'  the  House  divided :  Con- 
tents, 24  ;'Proxies,  2—26 ;  Non-Contents» 
72 ;  Proxies,  9—81. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  imth  France.^  March  1.  Vis- 
count Stormont  rose  and  observed,  that 
he  meant  to  call  their  lordships  attention 
to  a  single  point  of  form ;  and  that  was 
their  mode  of  proceeding  in>a  business  of 
as  much  importance  as  ever  called  for  the 
consideration  of  that  House.  The  Cpm- 
mons  had  passed  certain  Resolutions 
founded  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France,  and  had  sent  them  to  that  House 
with  an  Address  drawn  up  in  such  par- 
ticular and  precise  terms  as  to  {rfedge 
Parliament  with  respect  to  their  future 
conduct  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
business.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
was  not  warranted  by  any  precedent,  as 
£ir  as  he  had  been  able  to  discover. 
Whenever  both  Houses  joined  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Throne,  upon  a  subject,  the 
discussion  of  which  was  not  concluded  in 
either  House,  it  had  always  been  cus- 
tomary to  draw  that  address  generally, 
and  so  as  not  in  any  sort  to  preclude 
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the  fceedom  of  future  debate.  He  knew 
no  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding  as  the 
present.  He  had  indeed,  out  of  doors, 
neard  of  the  neble  proceeding  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  propositions ;  but, 
that  their  lordships  well  knew  had  been 
extremely  different.  In  that  case,  the 
two  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, being  the  negociators,  the  resolu- 
tions and  the  evidence  on  which  they 
proceeded,  had  been  sent  up  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  their  lordships 
were  left  at  full  liberty  to  discuss  the  re- 
solutions, to  examine  witnesses,  and  to 
proceed  with  all  necessary  cautidn ;  and 
at  length  the  two  Houses  had  joined  in 
an  Address  to  the  Crown,  stating  to  what 
length  they  had  proceeded,  promising  to 
pass  such  bills  as  to  them  should  seem  ne- 
cessary, and  desiring  the  Crown,  aa  the 
medium  between  the  two  Parliaments,  to 
cause  the  resolutions  to  be  laid  before  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  How  widely  dif- 
ferent had  been  the  proceeding  in  the 
present  case !  Why  it  had  been  different, 
ne  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  since  there 
was  a  precedent  on  the  Journals,  which 
seemed  to  him  the  precise  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  followed.  He  meant 
the  precedent  of  the  proceeding  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  stated  in  what 
mode  the  House  had  then  conducted 
themselves,  and  drew  a  character  of  lord 
Bdlin^broke,  the  minister  in  1713.  At 
that  time,,  an  administration  upheld  by  as 
powerful  a  faction  as  ever  governed  this 
country,  were  in  office.  The  minister 
early  in  life  gave  proof  of  uncommon  abi- 
lity, and  commanding  eloquence.  By  the 
powers  of  his  oratory,  he  could  gloss  over 
the  dark  side  of  a  picture,  and  cover  its 
deformity  so  as  to  deceive  most  men,  and 
mislead  many.  He  was  of  a  temper  vehe- 
ment and  overbearing,  and  his  passion 
often  inclined  him  to  carry  all  before  him; 
but  still  he  had,  in  that  instance,^  shown 
80  much  respect  for  the  constitution,  that 
with  all  his  personal  authority,  with  all 
the  in^uence  of  his  ability,  he  ventured 
not  to  adopt  a  proceeding  like  the  pre- 
sent. Viscount  Stormont  contended,  that 
tlie  House  could  not  bind  itself  by  any 
address,  so  as  to  abandon  the  free  exer- 
cise of  its  legislative  capacity ;  and  ad  it 
way  necessary  to  prevent  the  proceeding 
proposed  to  be  adopted  from  misleading 
posterity,  he  moved,  «  That  po  address  to 
the  Throne,  and  no  resolution  of  this 
House,  can  bind  this  House  in  its  legisla- 
tive <»ipaoityi  or  bar  the  subject's  ri^t  of 


petitioning  this  House  upon  any  bill  de- 
pending in  Parliament,  though  such  bill 
be  founded  upon  and  conformable  to  reso- 
lutions to  which  this  House  has  previously 
agreed." 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  said,  that 
he  concurred  most  fully  with  the  noble 
viscount  that  the  House  could  not  bind 
itself  by  any  address  so  as  to  deprive 
itself  of"^  the  full  exercise  of  its  legislative 
capacity,  or  precKide  itself  from  a  right 
of  voting,  as  to  its  wisdom  should  seem 
meet,  upon  any  future  bill  or  bills,  which 
might  be  brought  in,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Resolutions  then  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  lordships'  consideration. 
As  this  was  a  proposition  which  no  noble 
lord,  he  believed,  had  the  smallest  incli- 
nation to  controvert,  he  saw  no  reason, 
for  their  voting  truism,  and  therefore 
would  move  the  previous  question* 

Viscount  Stormont  pressed  the  House 
to  adopt  his  motion,  in  order  that  poste- 
rity might  learn,  that  their  lordships  had 
exerted  that  caution  in  guarding  against 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent,  which, 
upon  the  face  of  it,  was  equally  new  and 
dangerous  to  the  constitution. 

liie  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  question, 
^'  That  the  order  of  the  day  be  now  read,'' 
which  operating  as  a  previous  questioo, 
was  carried.  The  order  of  the  day  was 
accordingly  read ;  and  the  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  lord  Scarsdale  in  the  chair, 
to  which  the  Resolutions  and  Address  of 
the  Commons  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation  with  France  were  referred. 

The  Marquis  of  ^Buckingham  rose,  and 
began  with  bespeaking  the^  patience  of  the 
House,  while  he  proceeded  to  a  detail 
which,  he  said,  must  necessarily  ran  into 
a  considerable  length.  •  He  proceeded  to 
lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  £ict, 
that  it  had  been  the  ancient  and  uninter- 
rupted practice  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
connected  by  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  unless  when  that  practice  had 
been  broken  in  upon  by  intervening  wars. 
He  took  up  the  history  of  our  treaties 
with  France  in  the  nuddle  of  the  last 
century,  and  traced  it  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  marking  all  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  which  haid  occasionally  occurred. 
He  next  recited  the  history  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  the  event  that  followed 
with  respect  to  the  rejection  of  the  8th 
and  9th  articles  of  that  Treaty.  He  stated, 
that -sir  Thomas.  Hanmer  had  been  the 
member  who  moved  for  the  rejection  of 
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those  articles ;  but,  sa  conscious  was  he  of 
the  general  good  tendency  of  the  whole  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  those  two  articles 
excepted,  that  he  also  moved  for  an  Address 
to^  the  Queen^  thanking  her  ibr  having 
made  the  Treaty,  and  desiring  that  means 
might  be  immediately  adopted  for  carrying 
all  of  it,  but  the  two  rejected  articles, 
into  full  effect.*  Commissioners  bad  been 
appointed  for  tliat  purpose  by  the  two 
Courts ;  papers  had  been  exchanged  by 
them  accordingly ;  and  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, when  he  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763,  had  proceeded  upon  the 
ground  of  those  events^  and  formed  his 
treaty  accordingly.  -  He  mentioned  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  of  1783,  the 
definitive  treaty  of  the  same  y^r,  and  the 
nature  of  the  declaration  signed  by  the 
duke  of  Manchester.  He  contended,  that 
the  Government  were  bound;  in  some 
degree,  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,  and  he  asserted  that  a  more 
beneficial  treaty  than  the  present  could 
not  have  been  made.  He  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  tariff,  and  spoke  of  the  obvi- 
ous advantages  that  must  result  from  our 
having  a  new  market  consisting  of  24* 
millions  of  customers  open  to  us,  consi- 
dering the  evident  superiority  of  our 
manufactures.  In  some  respects,  un- 
doubtedly, France  would  have  the  advan- 
tage, because  their  lordships  must  per- 
ceive it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  made  a  treaty,  in  consequence  of 
which  some  advantages  must  not  be  given 
to  that  contracting  party,  at  whose  hands 
we  had  received  so  many ;  in  the  glass 
manufactory,  he  believed,  in  respect  to 
the  large  plate  glass,  France  would  suc- 
cessfully rival  us ;  but  then,  in  our  cotton 
manufactory,  in  our  pottery,  and  our 
hardware,  we  should  have  the  most  deci- 
sive superiority.  He  appealed  to  the 
commdn  sense  of  the  House  whether 
France,  importing  into  England  her  pro-^ 
duce,  all  of  them  luxuries,  and  we,  eic^ 
porting  to  France  our  manufactures,  most 
of  them  necessaries,  we  must  not  have  the 
advantage  in  a  considerable  degree  ?  Fa- 
mUiea  in  high  life,  persons  of  fortune,  and 
in  the  superior  stations,  would  consume 
the  imports  from  France ;  on  the  con- 
trary, our  manufactures  would  equally 
supply  the  necessities  of  all  descriptions 
in  France,  fiH>m  the  prince  to  the  peasant. 
-While  our  more  elegant  articles  would 
udom  the  persons  of  the  great;  our  buttons 

•  Sec  Vol.  vi.  p.  n*a.  . 


would  be  worn  in  the  sleeves  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  people,  and  the  labourer  in 
France  would  purchase  an  English  knife 
to  cut  his  dinner  with.  The  marquis  next 
touched  on  the  Treaty  with  Portugal ;  and 
contended,  that  if  it  should  unfortunately 
be  broken  off,  we  should  be  under  no 
distress  in  regard  to  the  article  of  cotton,, 
respecting  which  so  much  had  been  said. 
Our  consumption  was  16  millions  of  pounds 
annually,  and  above  half  that  quantity  was 
supplied  already  from  our  own  colonies  ^ 
and  so  much  had  lately  been  planted,  that 
in  a  very  short  time  we  should  be  able  to 
supply  ourselves  completely,  which  would 
now  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the 
island  of  Tortola  been  torn  from  us  at  the 
late  peace ;  not  that/  he  meant  to  blame 
that  peace,  for  his  opinion  of  it  was  well 
known:  he  should  ever  contend  that  it 
had  been  the  salvation  of  the  country ;  but 
he  mentioned  Tortola  merely  as  the  island 
that  had  been  unfortunately  the  sacrifice, 
and  some  sacrifice  their  lordships  well 
knew  it  was  necessary  to  make.  The' 
tnarquis  now  moved  the  first  Resolution, 
viz,  «  That  it  appears  to  be  expedient^ 
that  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  European  dominions 
of  the  French  King,  which  are  not  speci- 
fied in  the  sixtb  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
iNavigation  and  Commerce  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Most  Christian 
King,  signed  at  Versailles  the  ^th  of 
September  1786,  shall  be  imported  in  this 
kingdom  on  payment  of  duties  as  low  as 
any  whieh  shall  be  payable  on  the  impor- 
tation of  the  like  articles  from  any  other 
European  nation.^' 

The  Earl  o£  Scarborough  spoke  against 
the  Treaty,  and  declared  that  its  boasted 
advantages  rather  inclined  him  to  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  Court  of  France. 
<  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes*  was 
the  motto  he  should  always  apply  to  gifts 
from  such  a  quarter.  French  manners, 
French  commerce,  and  French  policy, 
upon  the  experience  of  past  perfidy,  he 
should  ever  hold  in  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff  (Dr.  Watson) 
said,  he  had  yesterday  expatiated  a  little 
beyond  the  immediate  sub^t  of  the  then 
debate ;  he  had  done  it  with  design,  and  hkr 
design  was,  that  he  might  on  that  day-r-oije 
of  the  most  important  that  the  nation  hkd 
ever  seen— take  up  less  of  that  time  which 
their  lordships  comd  employ  so  much  mdre 
to  their  satisfiEurtion  in  listening  to  others 
than  to  him.     With  the  same  view  he 
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i¥ould  not  recur  to  what  he  had  yesterday 
advanced,  though  be  must  take  tne  liberty 
of  differing  froto  the  nobie  marqub  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  our  trade 
with  France  in  iron  and  6ther  articles  in 
the  time  of  Charles  2 ;  and  he  thought  it 
by  no  means  proved,  that  France  had 
made  so  little  improvement  in  her  manu- 
factures whilst  we  had  made  so  much  in 
ours,  as  to  render  the  trade  now  decidedly 
safe,  which  was  then  clearly  dangerous : 
but  he  would  not  dwell  on  this  point, 
though  it  would  admit  ample  discussion ; 
he  would  take  new  ground,  he  would 
proceed  to  examine  the  motives  which 
had  induced  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
negociate  a  treatj  with  France,  and  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  their  ancestors. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  examining  the  mo- 
tiyes,  he  must  be  understood  to  mean 
only  the  open  and  avowed  motives ;  there 
roiffht  be  secret  ones  of  more  weight  and 
auuority  dian  atiy  which  he  had  heard 
spoken  of;  atid  when  he  considered  the 
enlarged  views,  the  profound  policy,  the 
retrospectiye  wisdom,  and  the  prospective 
sagacity  which  always  ought,  and  usually 
did  pervade  the  conduct  of  princes,  and 
which,  he  trusted,  had  on  tnis  occasion 
actuated  the  Cabinet  of  his  Majesty — ^he 
was  persuaded  that  there  were  such — ^he 
was  disposed  to  think  that  the  framers  of 
this  Treaty  had  a  moral  certainty  that  the 
French,  in  consideration  of  it,  would  never 
more,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  disturb 
us  in  our  possessions  in  Asia ;  that  they 
would  not  by  underhand  negociation  at- 
tempt to  rob  us  of  every  commercial  ad- 
vantage, every  political  alliance  we  had  in 
Europe ;  that  they  wbuld  not»  either  se- 
cretly or  openly,  foment  dissentions  in 
Ireland.  He  tt'usted,  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  a  dear  foresight,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  Treaty  our  navy  would 
not  only  not  be  diminished— that  was  not 
enough — but  that  it  would  be  increased ; 
nor  was  that  enough,  but  that  it  would  be 
increased  in  a  higher  proportion  than  the 
navy  of  France  would  be  increased  by  our 
becoming  the  carriers,  in  a  great  measure, 
pf  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  both 
countries.  Could  this  point  be  proved  to 
his  satisfaction,  it  would  ao  a  great  way 
towards  lessening  his  apprehensions  of  the 
Treaty.  /He  trusted  that  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  forming  the  Treaty,  had  the 
atrongest  expectations  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  manufactures  into  France  at 
this  critical  period  would  be  so  far  from 
becoming  an  incentive  to  French  industry, 


that  it  would  immediately  check  and  in  a 
short  time  annihilate  their  rising  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  cutlery,  hardware*  and 
pottery,  in  which  they  were  so  ambitious 
to  rival  us.  These,  and  motives  such  as 
these,  may  have  been  amongst  the  primary 
ones  which  incited  his  Majesty's  nuDisters 
to  negociate  a  treaty  with  France ;  but  as 
to  the  ostensible  ones,  he  could  see  but 
two  of  any  consequence :  one  was,  a  pro- 
spect of  continuing  the  peace  by  opening 
a  commercial  intercourse  between  tne  two 
kingdoms;  another  was,  a  prospect  of 
augmentbg  our  revenue  by  extending  our 
trade. 

Would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  said,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religi<m  would 
exert  its  influence  over  the  hearts  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  public  capacity  as  much 
as,  we  trust,  it  does  over  their  conduct  in 
private  life ;  then  would  revenge,  avarice, 
and  ambition,  which  havefattened  the  earth 
with  the  blood  of  her  children,  be  banished 
from  the  coimcils  of  prmces,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  war.  The  time  will 
come— the  prophet  hath  said  it,  and  I  be^ 
lieve  it — ^the  time  will  assuredly  come, 
when  nation,  literally  speaking,  shall  no 
longer  lift  up  hand  against  nation.  No 
man  will  rejoice,  my  lords,  more  Uian  1 
shall  to  see  the  time  when  peace  shall  de- 
pend on  an  obedience  to  the  benevolent 
principles  of  the  gospel :  but  whilst  it  is 
simply  made  to  depend  on  the  selfish  pros* 
pects  of  commercial  policy,  I  can  have  no 
confidence  in  its  continuance ;  it  will  not 
last  a  moment  longer  than  till  it  is  the 
interest,  real  or  apparent,  of  France  to 
break  it. 

Had  we  forgoUep — no  length  of  tiose 
would  ever  obliterate  the  circumstance 
from  his  memory,  it  even  yet  rankled  in 
his  recdlection  \ — had  we  not  heard» 
during  the  progress  of  the  American  war, 
every  annuied  speech  from  the  throne, 
every  monthly  dispatch  from  our  minister 
at  Paris  (of  whose  ability  to  detect  hypo- 
crisy, had  it  been  possible  to  detect  it,  no 
one  could  doubt)  announced  to  thb  ho^ 
nest,  unsuspecting  nation  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  the  Cabinet  at  Versailles: 
ana  yet,  when  the  lon^-wished«for  auspi- 
cious moment  arrived,  m  which  she  could 
most  distress  us,  most  benefit  herself,  with 
what  bold  and  barefaced  perfidy  did  she 
break  the  peace !  And  shall  we  even  now, 
whilst  we  are  yet  smarting  from  the  con- 
sequences of  her  treachery,  becofne  a  sc^ 
cond  time  the  good  easy  dupes  of,  her 
duplicity  ?    It  Was  not  a  trifling  lustration 
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that  would  in  bis  mind  expiate  the  perfidy 
of  FroDch  counsels.  He  adrnired  the 
French  as  an  intelligent  and  an  ingenious 
people ;  he  loved  theito  as  an  agreeable 
and  polite  people :  but  he  dread^  them 
as  a  great,  he  suspected  them  as  a  nego- 
ciating,  and  he  det^ted  them  as  an  am- 
bitious people.  Let  no  man,  he  said,  talk 
to  me  of  exchanging  ancient  prejudices  for 
liberal  sentiments.  He  hoped  he  did  not 
want  more  than  others  did,  liberality  of 
sentiment  in  private  life :  but  liberality  of 
sentiment  was  a  complex  idea,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which,  when  applied  to 
great  nations,  he  could  not  unfold ;  before, 
be  could  begin  to  think  liberally  of  France, 
be  roust  learn  to  forget  America.  He 
would  not  part  with  his  prejudices  against 
France ;  they  were  prejudices  which  had 
for  agea  preserved  the  independence  and 
liberty  of  his  country,  and  he  would  carry 
them  to  his  grave  with  him.  He  did  not 
say  that  France  was  the  natural  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  but  he  said  more — ^he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  the  political  enemy  of  the 
hlierties  of  every  state  in  Europe ;  in  a 
word,  he  could  not  trust  her.  He  was 
sorry  to  have  occasion  to  use  such  plain 
^go^V^ ;  but,  not  to  suspect  where  you 
had  been  deceived,  was  to  act  with  the 
credulity  of  a  child;  not  to  take  warning 
from  experience,  was  to  act  with  an  auda- 
cious temerity,  which  no  paospect  of  ad- 
vanti^  could  justify.  He  meant  to  say 
on  this  point,  that  bow  zealously  soever  he 
wished,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  with  France  did  not 
operate  on  his  mind  with  any  force  what- 
ever as  a  reason  for  approving  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty ;  there  might  or  there  might 
not  be  other  reasons  for  approving  it,  but 
this  was  none.  We  are  at  peace,  both 
nations  are  sick  of  war ;  there  wants  not  a 
commercial  treaty  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
or  if  there  did,  it  would  fane  inefficacious  to 
the  end,  since  every  interest  of  France, 
her  landed^  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial interest,  would  be  nude  to  stoop  to 
ber  ambition:  this  commercial  regulation 
^  an  opiate  by  which  she  wished  to  lull 
this  nation  into  a  torpid  state  of  confiden- 
tial security  until  she  acquired  strength, 
by  cajoling  some,  by  intimidating  other 
powers  in  Europe,  to  strike  the  blow  she 
had  never  ceas^  aimmg  at  this  country. 

He  came,  he  said,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  other  ostensible  motive  for  this 
Treaty-*-the  prospect  of  increasing  the 
xevsBue  by  extending  th^  trade  of  the 


country.  There  was  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  this  point,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  would  be  conclusive ;  it  was  the 
approbation  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  this  country.  He  said  approbation — 
for  when  the  manufacturers  were  silent^ 
we  might  be  sure  they  were  pleased — 
'  tacent,  satis  laudant ;' — this  argument,  he 
doubted  not,  would  be  used  with  great 
force  by  the  favourers  of  this  Treaty ;  the 
silence  of  the  manufacturers  would  on  thift 
occasion  have  a  more  prevailing  eloquence 
Uian  attended  their  speech  on  a  former 
occasion.  It  had  been  remarked,  that  in 
theological  controversy  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  Others  of  the  Church  were 
treated  with  respect  or  contempt,  accord- 
ing as  they  happened  to  make  for  or 
against  the  party  r  and  the  opinions  of 
manufacturers  on  political  subjects  seemed 
to  meet  with  a  similar  fate ;  for  when  they 
made  for  us,  they  were  highly  extolled ; 
j?hen  they  made  against  us,  they  were 
treated  whh  ridicule  and  jiegleci. 

No  man  could  have  a  greater  respect 
for  our  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  he 
had  long  personally  known,  than  he  had.^ 
He  made  no  question  they  were  able  to 
explain  the  consistency  of  their  conduci 
on  this  occasion,  compared  with  the  line 
they  followed  when  th^  Irish  propositions 
were  before  parliament ;  but  to  his  appre- 
hension there  was  scarcely  a  single  objec- 
tion to  the  Irish  propositions  which  did 
not  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to 
this  Treaty.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
detail,  but  he  had  read  the  evidence  with 
great  attention  which  the  manufacturers 
delivered  at  their  lordships  bar ;  and  he  was 
convinced,  that  all  that  was  said  concern^ 
ing  cheapness  of  labour,  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials, lightness  of  taxation,  exemption 
from  duties,  inefficacy  of  countervailing 
dutiefi,  facility  of  smuggling,  and  other 
points,  was  as  applicable  to  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  as  it  was  to  the  Irish  proposi- 
tions ;  and  every  one  must  acknowledge, 
that  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  capital  of 
France  was  more  dangerous  to  the  nianu- 
factures  of  this  country  than  the  inge- 
nuity, industry,  and  capital  of  Ireland 
could  have  been.  There  was  one  diffe- 
rence, he  owned,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  our  manufacturers  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Irish  market ;  they  could  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  the  Irish  propositions, 
and  that  was  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  run  no  risk ;  they  are  not  in  pos* 
session  of  the  French  niarket,  and  that  is 
a  reason  why  they  sliould  ^ un  a  risk  to 
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obtain  it.  The  speculation  of  pouring  at 
first  a  large  quantity  of  goods  into  France 
was  a  bewitching  speculation  of  profit; 
but  it  did  in  no  degree  whatever  invalidate 
the  danger  of  future  competition  as  esta- 
blished by  their  own  evidence. 

But  leaving  the  consistency  of  the  roa« 
nufacturers  to  be  explained  by  themselves^ 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  explain  his 
own.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  Iris^h  pro- 
positions, and  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
Commerdal  Treaty.  Where  was  the  con- 
sistency of  conduct  ?  Clearly  in  this,  that 
France  and  Ireland  stand  in  very  different 
relations  to  this  country.  He  was  a  friend 
to  the  Irish  propositions,  not  from  a  full 
persuasion  that  the  arrangements  which 
they  held  out  would  not  in  many  instances 
have  interfered  with  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  wealth,  strength,  dignity, 
and  consequence  of  Ireland  would  prima- 
rily or  ultimately  be  the  wealth,  strength, 
dignity,  and  consequence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  was  an  enemy  to  this  Treaty 
from  a  full  persuasion,  that  it  would  in 
many  instances  interfere  with  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Great  Britain, 
and  from  a  caution  that  the  wealth  of 
France  was  the  poverty  of  Britain,  its 
strength  our  weakness,  its  dignity  our  dis- 
grace. Aggrandize  Ireland  even  at  your 
own  risk,  still  it  is  the  empire  which  is 
made  rich  and  powerful;  aggrandize 
France  at  ,the  risk  qf  your  disadvantage, 
and  you  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  most  favourable  argument  for  the 
Treaty  (though  it  was  an  argument  of 
Httle  force  when  compared  with  the  un- 
favourable political  tendency  of  the 
Treaty)  was  the  probability  of  our  trade 
being  greatly  extended,  and  this  probabi- 
lity was  thought  to  be  convertea  into  a 
certainty  by  the  acauiescence  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers. He  did  not  mean  to  question 
the  judgment  of  the  manufacturers ;  it  was 
far  superior  to  his  own.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  were  actuated  by  present 
prospects  of  gain,  and  were  unsolicitous 
about  future  contingent  dangers  to  the 
state,  though,  if  that  was  the  principle  of 
their  conduct,  be  thought,  as  manufac- 
turers, they  would  be  justified ;  for  it  was 
out  of  their  province  to  become  guardians 
of  th^ nation's  welfare:  but,  waving  all 
this,  he  would  submit  one  argument  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  be  considered  as  an  argument  of 
great  weight,  inasmuch  as  it  was  derived 
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from  the  information  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  One  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  every  way  most  respectable  manufac- 
turers in  this  kingdom,  delivered  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  at  their  lordships  bar, 
that  it  was  by  our  machines,  presses,  dies, 
and  tools,  that  the  British  manufacturers 
were  enabled  to  baffle  all  competition  with 
foreign  markets,  notwithstanding  every 
disadvantage  of  high  price  of  labour,  high 
taxes,  and  the  other  contingent  burthens, 
under  which  our  manufactures  laboured, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  these  tools  were 
exported  or  copied  into  foreign  countries, 
our  exports  of  manufactures  to  those 
countries  would  decrease.  ~  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  conformity  to  this  opinion,  en- 
acted a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
tools :  now,  he  had  it  on  the  very  best  au- 
thority, that,  notwithstanding  this  law, 
every  tool  used  at  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester,  might  be  seen  in  a  pub- 
lic building  at  Paris,  where  they  were  de- 
posited for  the  inspection  of  their  work- 
men. The  person  from  whom  he  had  this 
intelli^nce  was  one  of  the  most  expert 
manufacturers  at  Birmingham,  and  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  tools  in  the  world,  and 
he  acknowlcKdged  with  regret,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  act  he  had  mentioned  was 
wholly  frustrated.  Thus,  then,  stands  the 
argument;  in  proportion  as  our  tools  are 
copied  into  foreign  countries,  our  exports 
to  those  countries  must  decrease.  France 
has  our  tools ;  the  conclusion  is,  she  will 
not  take  our  manufactures.  The  premises 
were  derived  from  undoubted  testimony, 
and  the  conclusion  was  not  illogical. 

The  value  of  our  iron  exports  was,  ac- 
cording  to  one  calculation,  a  tenth,  ac* 
cording  to  another,  a  ninth  part  of  the 
value  of  all  the  other  exports  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  with  concern  he  mentioned 
it,  in  this  manufactory  of  iron  the  French 
were  at  that  moment  making  the  greatest 
exertions.  They  cost  pig  iron  in  Bur- 
gundy; and  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
who  was  related  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished iron  masters  in  England,  was  said 
to  be  associated  with  the  French  in  that 
business.  They  know  how  to  cast  cylin* 
ders,  and  to  bore  them  for  steam  engines, 
to  the  full  as  well  as  we  did.  Their  cut- 
lery at  Moulins  was  brought  to  so  great 
perfection,  that  it  equall^  the  Shield 
cutlery  in  neatness  and  taste,  and  excelled 
in  cheapness ;  they  had  large  cutlery  ma- 
nufactories, in  which  they  had  several 
patterns  not  known  at  Birmingham,  and 
some  of  them  more  elegant  than  any  tther& 
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The  importation  of  our  hardware  ioto 
France,  which  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  favourite  features  of  the  Trteaty» 
would  nbt»  he  apprehended,  be  at  present 
to  anj  great  extent;  it  would  soon  be  no« 
thmg ;  and  ere  long  France,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  would  import  more  into^his  coun- 
try. * 

But  it  may  be  diought  (he  had  heard 
it  observed),  that  our  great  plenty  of  pit- 
coal  is  of  itself  a  circumstance  so  much  in 
our  favour,  that  though  the  French  might 
have  our  took,  and  be  desirous  of  emu- 
lating us  in  all  our  manufactures,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  a  competition 
with  us,  uotwithstanding  the  cheapness  of 
their  labour.  This,  he  said,  was  an  un* 
safe  foundation  to  build  on.'  No  nation 
ever  began  to  look  for  fuel  under  ground, 
till  their  woods  were  gone;  and  whoever 
bad  compared  the  strata  of  earth  in  France 
with  those  where  coal  was  found  in  Eng- 
land (for  it  was  not  found  every  w;here 
with  us ;  he  did  not  know  whether  it  had 
ever  been  found  under  chalk)  could  en- 
tertain DO  doubt  of  coal  existing  as  plen- 
tifully in  France  as  in  England*  But  if 
this  should  be  thought  the  mere  reverie  of 
a  philosopher,  he  would  substantiate  the 
conjecture  by  an  authority  which  none  of 
theu-  lordshins  who  h^pened  to  be  ac- 
quaint ed  with  the  works  of  M.  Haller 
would  think  fit  to  deny.  This  gentleman 
publislied,  in  1750,  two  volumes  in  4to 
on  mining;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  he  had  this  observation,  which  he 
would  give  their  lordships  in  English,  for 
he  had  not  kept  commerce  enough  with 
France  to  speak  their  language  as  a  Fa* 
ri^ian :— "  We  find  in  almost  aU  the  pro- 
vinces of  this  kingdom  mines  of  pit-cpaJ, 
the  coal  of  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  that 
of  England  and  Scotland,  in  favour  of 
which  men  were  so  much  prepossessed." 
Here  is  a  testimony  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable kind,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  fact. 
The  French  use  coal  in  the  various  fabrics 
which  are  established  in  Non^aandy,  in 
IBurgundy,  in  Laoguedoc,  ^nd  in  other 
places ;  he  believed  th^y  had  lately  begun 
to  char  it,  and  to  use  it  m  that  state  in  the 
fabrics  at  Paris.  He  had  been  told  that 
their  coal  was  pyritous  and  sl^^. ;  it  was 
not  idl  so,  ana  that  tvas  a  fault  which 
would  pjTob^ly  mend  as  they  dUg  deeper. 
Th^  imported  JRrc^m  this  country  about 
13,(X)0  chaldron  a  year,  and  the  importa- 
tioo  -would  is^e^e  till  their  coal-pits  got 
eatrt«shed. 

Be  had  totalled  upon  the  exertions 
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of  the  French  in  the  iron  manufactory, 
and  as  to  the  glass  manufactory,  that,  it 
was  allowed  on  all  hands,  must  be  given 
up,  or  the  excise  taken  o£    Germany, 
France,  and  Ireland,  already  undersold  us 
in  glass  at  foreign  markets.    He  did  not 
agree  with  the  noble  marquis,  in  thinking 
that '  our  plate*glass  would  alone  be  in 
danger.     They  would    import  common' 
^lass.     He  would  give  their  lordships  an 
instance  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
of  the  great  activity  of  the  French  in  the 
most  d^cult  part  of  this  manufacture,  in 
cutting  glass.    They  had  but  very  lately, 
within  these  two  or  three  vears,  nmle  any 
serious  attempts  in  this  business,  and  h^ 
had  seen  a  cut-glass  cup,  bought  at  a  re- 
tail shop  in  Paris,  last  summer,  for  2s.  lid. 
in  which  the  workmanship  was  exceeds 
inglv  good.     One  of  ouv  best  London 
workmen  was  ordered,  by  one  of  the  first 
cut-glass  manufacturers  .in  the  kingdom, 
to  cut  a  similar  cqp ;  he  did  so ;   and  he 
charged  5i*  for  the  workmanship  alone* 
What  the  low  price  of  labour  will  do  in 
other  instances,*  may  be  gathered  firpm 
what  it  has  done  in  thi^.    It  was  quite  a  I 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  French  either  i 
wanted  ingenuity  or  industry.    It  was  not  I 
many  years  ago  since  the  Swiss  (>rtinted 
linens  pecame  so  fashionable  in  Paris,  that 
ne  duties  or  prohibition  could  keep  them 
out  of  thftt  city ;    the*  manufacturers  of 
printed  linens  in  Paris  foresaw  the  ruin  of 
.their  fabric,  unless  they  exerted  them-  ~ 
selves;   they  did  exert  themselves,  and 
they  now  epi^loy  the  poor  people  in  that 
brancb>  and  make  as  beauUuil  printed 
linens  as  anv  in  the  world.     He  could 
give  many  other  instances  of  French  enter- 
prise and  activity;  hut  it  would  be  need- 
less ;  no  on^  considered  liberally  and  in- 
telligently   how   manufacturing   skill    is 
transferred   by   vairious   accidepts    from 
one  country  to   another,  but   must  be 
alarmed  for  our  home  market  Our  coarse 
woollens  would  be  secure,  till  the  French 
learnt  how  to  manage  Aeir  dbeep  properly; 
but  our  sup^rfipes  would  be  beat  out  of 
our  home  market,  or  our  manufiicturerSf 
instead  of  a   mixture    of  Spanish    and 
English  wool,  woujd  be  obliged  to  use  no- 
thing but  Spanish. .  He  had  seen  Spanish 
wool  manufactured  in    England  to  the 
amount  of  fpur  guineas  a  yard ;  but  when 
our  cloths  should  be  made  as  fine  83  the 
French  cloth3  are,  (hey  woul4  be  add 
dearer.    He  thought  not  much  of  their 
dies ;  he  had  seen  as  good  black  and  aa. 
good  scarlet  died  in  Boglapd  ^  were  qv^ 
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died  in  France ;  but  it  was  the  hardness 
6f  our  cloths,  compared  with  the  French 
dlotlis,  which  hindered  them  from  taking 
io  good  a  die.  Great  quantities  of  woollens 
^^re  smuggled  into  both  countries  at  14/. 
per  cent. ;  the'duty  of  12/.  percent,  would 
pt'event  smuggling;  but  he  had  no  great 
expectation  that  France  would  be  a  much 
|[reater  market  than  it  was  at  present  for 
our  woollens.    At  the  Treaty  of  Utf echt 
our  woollens  were  prohibited :  the  French 
woollen  manufactory  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  since  the  year  1760  it  has  been  in 
irery  high  perfection  ;  it  feared  not  now  a 
competition  with  Uk"  Enfflish  manufactory; 
^atid  if  there  had  been  the  least  apprehen- 
l^ion  for  its  safety,  the  French  ministry 
ikould  never  have  suffered  the  importation 
|i)f  our  woollens  upon  such  an  easy  duty; 
tthey  would  sedulously  have  protected  a 
r  manufactory  Which  had  been  raised  at  an 
( immense    expense,   by  .  government,   for 
above  a  century.     We  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  extension  of  our  woollen 
trade ;  they  might  take  a  few  more  coarse 
goods  from  us,  in  order  t6  mix  them  with 
their  own  for  the  American  market,  and 
this,  he  thought,  would  be  a  practice  they 
would  foUoiV,  and  much  to  our  iletrhnent, 
in  other  articles  besides  our  woollens. 

But  it  would  be  endless,  he  said,  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  probable  dis- 
advantages of  this  Treaty;  and  he  rather 
wished  to  avoid  it,  from  knowing  that  we 
could  come  to  no  cektainty  bn  the  subject : 
for,  though  it  was  a  fair  mode  of  arguing 
to  oppx)se  conjecture  td  conjecture,  spe- 
culative advantages  to  speculative  ad- 
vantages; though  it  might  be  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  that  the  subject  would 
admit,  yet  it  Was  not  a  mode  he^iras  fond 
of.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  (fife*  Treaty 
th&twe  could  know  nothing  of  itbutffom 
experiment,  and  in  making  the  experiment 
we  xnay  be  undone. 

.  But  there  was  a  disadvantage  in  it 
-which  he  wished  he  could  call  speculative 
—the  loss  which  the  revenue  would  sus- 
tain by  a  diminution  of  the  duties  on 
wines,  &c:  it  had,  however,  been  cal- 
culated, he  thought  properly,  to  toount  to 
800,000/.  a  year.  There  was  but  one  article 
in  M^ich,  from  the  operation  of  the  Treaty, 
this  sum  could  be  made  up,  and,  as  he  held 
not  heard  it  insisted  on,  his  Majesty's 
niinisters  were  welcome  to  the  observa- 
tion, for  he  had  ilothing  iniriew  but  truth. 
The  calculation  had  ph>ceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  no  more  wine  would  be 
drunk  when  the  duties  were  lowered  than 
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were  drunk  at  present.  This  supposition 
he  thought  erroneous.  He  was  convinced 
that  for  every  two  pipes  of  port  which 
should  not  be  imported,  three  pipes  at 
least  of  claret  would  be  imported,  and  the 
additional  duty  on  that  additional  pipe 
would  corfapensate  the  loss^  arising  rrom 
the  diminution  of  duty  on  the  quantity 
now  imported.  This  was  proved  by  what 
had  happened  within  these  few  years  in 
Ireland.  When  the  Irish  drank  little  wine 
except  claret,  they  consuhfied  near  a  third 
ihore  wine  than  when  their  Portugal  im- 
portation was  equal  to  their  French  one. 
He  thought  this  country  consumed  nearer 
30  than  20,000  tons  of  wine  in  a  year, 
home-brewed  and  foreign-brewed ;  and,' if 
but  half  of  what  was  consumed  should  be 
brought  from  France,  half  a  million  of 
bur  money  or  of  our  manufactures,  must 
be  sent  to  pay  for  that  article;  and  he 
thought  they  were  more  likely  to  take  our 
money  than  our  manufactures;  and  he 
had  rather  our  money  was  sent  to  any  na- 
tion in  Europe  than  to  France. 

Before  he  sat  down  he  would  take  no* 
tice  of  two  arguments  which  were  gene- 
rally adduced  m  favour  of  the  Treaty. 
It  was  said,  then,  that  as  France  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  twenty-four  million  of 
people,  and  Britain  not  above  eight  mil- 
lion, we  shall  open  to. ourselves  a  market 
three  times  as  great  as  the  French  will 
open  to  themselves ;  and  that  this  was  a 
solid  advantage  in  our  favour.  He  had 
been  told,  that  tliis  was  the  very  argu- 
ment by  which  the  French  ministry  en- 
deavoured to  prove  to  us  simple  English- 
men, the  great  favour  that  France  was 
about  to  do  us,  and  their  lordships  had 
just  heard  it  adopted  by  a  noble  marouis : 
but,  let  it  be  adopted  b)r  whom  it  mighty 
he  could  not  adopt  it ;  it  had  a  specious 
appearance,  but  no  foundation ;  to  give  it 
any  weight,  it  should  be  shown,  which 
had  never  yet  bieen  done,  that  these  24 
millions  of  people  had  as  mdch  occasion 
for  our  commoaities  as  we  had  fqr  theirs, 
and  as  much  money  to  lay  out  in  pur- 
chasing them  as  we  had  to  lay  out  in  pur- 
chasing theirs.  It  should  be  shown  that 
thev  would  as  cert^nly  clothe  themselves 
with  our  woollens  and  cottons  as  we  should 
drink  their  wines  and  brandies ;  -  it  was 
not  the  number  of  people,  but  the  number 
of  purdiasers  that  constituted  a  good 
marked 

Another  argument  in  ftnrour  of  the 

Treaty  was  buUt  on  a  foundation  still  more 

i  unsafe.    It  was  said,  that  our  resources 
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will  be  increased  by  an  extension  of  our 
commerce  in  sp  l^igh  a  degree,  that,  in 
case  of  a  future  rupture,  we  shall  be  more 
able  than  ever  we  were  to  contend  with 
France.  T^iis  argurfient  was  of  no  pos- 
sible importance,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  resources  of  France  will  not  be 
iBcreased  in  so  high  a  rate  as  ours  will  be ; 
and  this  has  not»  and  perhaps  cannot  be 
shown :  but  without  inquiring  how,  from 
the  operation  of  the  Treaty,  the  S00,000/, 
which  he  before  mentioned  as  a  defalca- 
tion in  the  customs,  could  be  restored ; 
without  examining  whether,  after  this  sum 
was  made  up,  the  additional  increase  of 
our  customs  would  be  greater  than  the 
additional  increase  of  the  French  customs; 
without  discussing  the  probability  of  the 
balance  of  our  trade  with  France  being  in 
our  favour  now,  which  the  last  time  it 
^as  open  between  the  two  countries  was 
so  prodigiously  against  us — waving  all  the 
ininutice  of  speculative  calculation,  which 
nothing  but  the  event  could  justify  on 
either  side,  he  thought  there  was  an  argu- 
ment, by  which  it  might  be  shown  .  that 
this  Treaty  would  contribute .  to  increase 
the  resources  of  France  in  a  far  higher 
ratio  than  it  would  increase  our  own;  and 
the  argument  was  this — England,  out  of 
her  eight  million  of  inhabitants,  employs 
five  million  in  her  manufactures ;  (it  was 
of  no  consequence  to  his  conclusion  whe- 
ther it  was  four  or  five).  By  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  these  manufacturers,  she 
had  not  only  supplied  her  own  markets, 
but  bad  constantly  drawn  from  the  other 
parts  of 'the  world  those  sums  by  which 
she  had  acquired  her  present  wealth  and 
strength.  When  France  became  a  manu- 
facturing country,  of  her  24*  million  of  in- 
habitants, she  would  employ  15  million  in 
manufactures,  and  thus  by  applying  the 
same  mpans  to  acquire  wealth  and  strength 
that  we  had  done,  she  would  acquire  three 
times  OS  much ;  and  therefore  he  looked 
upon  this  Treaty,  which  incited  the  French 
nation  to  become  a  manufacturing  nation, 
as  contributing  to  increase  her  resources 
in  a  far  higher  proportion  than  it  would 
increase  our  own,  and,  on  that  account, 
he  thought  it  was  founded  on  a  very  short- 
sighted policy.  But  it  might  be  urged, 
how  does  the  present  Treaty  second  the 
commercial  intentions  of  France  I  Many 
ways ;  it  seconded  the  intentions  of  France 
in  opening  to  her  our  home  market,  which 
was  the  richest  market  in  Europe ;  it 
|^ec9nded  her  intentions  in  exciting  her 
/own  people  to  a  degree  of  industry  and 


ingenuitj^,  in  order  t^  support  their  pre- 
sent fabrics ;  and  thus  wa^  she  spurred  to 
her  purpose,  both  by  the  fear  qf  loss,  and 
the  prospect  of  advantage :  but,  above 
all,  It  seconded  her  intentions,  by  giving 
her  every  opportunity  she  could  wish  for, 
of  acquiring  that  manufacturing  skill,  by 
which  we  at  present  surpassed  her  and  all 
the  world.  This,  he  said,  was  an  injury^ 
which  we  should  certainly  sustain  ;  and  it/ 
was  an  injury' of  such  an  immense  magni- 
tude, that  it  was  "  '  1  thou- 
sand pounds  a  ;  half  a 
million,  or  a  wh(  ly  sun]t. 
which  the  most  i  *  could' 
expect  from  the  1  to  our 
customs,  which  c(  e  con^- 
pensate  it.  If  Fr  iltivate 
manufactures  and  le  same 
degree  that  we  have  done,  knd  that  we 
do,  our  ruin  will  be  inevitable.  There 
was  no  policy  so  good  as  that  which  would 
prevent  her  from  doing  so— none  so  per-  ^ 
nicious  as  that  which  facilitated  her  endea-  { 
yours,  and  stimulated  her  exertions  in  I 
that  way,  and  this  Treaty  did  both  in  a  ^ 
very  alarming  degree. 

H^  had  fatigued,  he  said,  the  patience 
of  the  House ;  he  would  trespass  no  far- 
ther than  to  say,  that  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  endeavoured  to  give  an 
undue  weight  to  any  thing  he  had  ad- 
vanced; many,  many  topics  he  had,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  entirely  omitted.  He 
had  spoken  his  real  opinion  as  an  honest 
man.  His  spirit  had* ever  been  too  high 
to  enlist  himself  under  the  banners  of  ad- 
ministration, or  of  any  opposition ;  he 
would  always  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgment;  and,  in  cases  where  his 
abilities  would  not  enable  him  to  form  a 
judgment,  he  would  not  vote.  Any  other 
conduct,  he  thought,  would  be  a  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  habit  which  he  then  wore. 
On  the  present  occasion,  his  judgment 
was  full,  clear,  decided,  positive  against 
the  Treaty.  If  the  event  of  things  should 
prove  this  judgment  to  have  been  erro- 
neous, he  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  at 
his  mistake ;  the  first  to  ridicule,  in  the 
future  prosperity  of  his  country,  the  pre- 
sent imbecility  of  his  reasoning. 

Lord  Wdsingham  observed,  that  the 
right  rev.  prelate  had  himself  answered 
his  main  objection,  the  argument  of  the 
deficiency  of  ^300,000/.  ip.  the  customs, 
by  stating  that  it  wo^ld  be  made  up  by 
the  duty  on  French  swines  alone.  That 
being  granted,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  a  large  add^ii^  of  revenue  \nust  r»> 
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JMiOe  in  the  Lordt  an  the 


suit  from  other  articles  of  import.  The 
noble  ^arouis  who  opened  the  debate  had 
gone  so  fully  and  so  ably  into  the  whole 
of  the  argiAnenty  that  he  had  superseded 
die  necessity  for  him  to  say  mucn.  The 
noble  roarauis,  however,  having  cleared 
the  ground  for  him,  he  would  take  the 
libertv  of  stating  a  few  particulars^  which 
^wouldy  he  conceived,  fully  establish  the 
▼err  great  advantages  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  Treaty*  I&  lord- 
ship then  went  through  the  whole  Treaty, 
accompanying  what  he  said,  with  historical 
remarks  and  illustrations. 

Lord  Forleseue  supported  the  Treaty 
as  a  measure  obviously  beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  in  no  respect  more  so,  than 
in  restoring  to  Great  Britain  a  large  de- 
scription of  subjects  who  had  long  been 
estranged  from  it,  and  who  composed  a 
numerous  body  of  men,  who  had,  for 
years  lived  by  carrying  on  the  business  of 
smuggling,  and  who  having  been  bred  to 
the  sea,  might,  afler  the  Treaty  was  carried 
into  effect,  earn  their  living  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  their  country. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  gave  his  reasons 
for  supporting  the  Treaty,  and  declared, 
that  he  hoped  the  consequences  would  be 
lasting  amity  with  Prance,  whom  he  never 
wished  Great  Britain  should  have  occasion 
to  meet  in  the  field  again,  sword  in  hand. 
He  declared,  that  he  should  be  ready  to 
vote  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  ministers, 
for  having  made  a  Treaty  so  beneficial  to 
their  country. 

Viscount  Siormont  spoke  against  the 
Treaty,  and  adduced  various  new  ar^- 
ments.  Adverting  tq  the  excellence,  m- 
genuity,  and  skill  of  our  manufactures,  he 
confessed  that  he  laboured  under  an  ob- 
vious disadvantage.  He  spoke  of  the 
Athenians  to  the  Athenians,  and  '  un- 
doubtedly as  the  House  participated  in 
the  fame  of  British  manufacturers,  they 
liked  to  hear  them  praised.  He  ob- 
served, that  as  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
lect  would  not,  he  feared,  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  majority,  he  would  shelter 
himself  under  a  great  name,  that  of  lord 
Baoon,  who,  in  his  history  of  Henry  7, 
said,  that  that  prince  «  first  bent  the 
policy  of  this  country  from  profit  to 
power.*'  This  was  a  maxim  he  wished 
to  impress  on  their  lordships'  minds.  If 
we  sacrificed  to  profit,  and  lost  sisht  of 
power,  we  mistooK  our  sttuatibn,  and  must 
forego  dl  pretensions  to  being  deemed  a 
great  nation,  the  holders  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.     He  contrasted  our 
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diaracteristic  wilb  that  of  HoRaod.     The 
avowed  object  of  that-republic  was  profit 
solely.    We  should  be  senseless  ideott  if 
we   aimed  at  so  abject  an   attainment. 
His  lordship  said,  he  wodd  s^eak  to  the 
Treaty  in  its  two  different  points  of  view, 
as  ^  commercial  treaty,  and  as  a  treaty 
of  navigation ;  and  first  to  the  cdmmerciu 
objects.    He  urged  a  variety  of  reasons 
why  he  thought  the  advantages  precarious. 
With  regard  to  the  cotton  manufactory, 
he  stated,  that  there  were  already  two  of 
Arkwright's  machines  erected  near  Rouen.. 
There  was  little  doubt,  therefore,  but  thcl 
French  might,  in  a  short  time,  rival  us  ini 
that  manufacture  of  which  we  now  thought^ 
so  mudi.    In  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
the  Treaty  in  respect  to  our  navigation^ 
he  pointed  out  the  40th  article,  that  re« 
spectinz  the  neutral  code,  as  highly  ob- 
jectiondl>le.    He  also  mentioned  the  arti- 
cles allowing  the  carr3ring  of  ships'  masts, 
yards*  &c.  as  likely  to  cripple  tnis  nation 
considerably  in  future  wars.    After  going 
through  the  Trenty  he  turned  his  argu- 
ment from  the  measure  to  the  conduct  of 
the  minister.    When  he  first  came  into  . 
office,  the  eves  of  all  Europe  had  been 
upon  him.    Public  expectation  was  greatly 
excited*  because  hb  early  display  of  un- 
common talents  induced  mankind  to  look 
for  much  indeed;    It  was  natural  to  re- 
gard young  men,  whose  first  outset  in  life 
had  been  splendid,  as  objects  of  conside* 
rable  expectation.      This  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  present  minister.     All 
the  world  had  heard  of  his  extraordinary^ 
bursting  forth  into  a  political  situation, 
rarely  mtrUsted  in  the  hands  of  youdi, 
and  all  the  world  hoped  that  the  fruit 
would  have  proved  equal  to  the  promise 
of  the  blossom.     What  was  the  result? 
Inquire  in   any  foreign  court,  and  the 
answer  would  J>e,  The  minister  of  Eng- 
land is  entering  into  a  close  alliance  with 
France;  with  France,  the  natural  rival, 
the  ancient  foe  to  the  greatness  of  tliis 
country,  who,  amidst  fluctuating  adminis- 
trations, had  distinguished  herself  by  uni- 
formity of  counsds,  and  uniformity  of 
enmity  to  Great  Britain !  Let  noble  fords 
weigh  the  words,   and   they  would    be 
judges,  what  all  Europe  thought  of  the 
British  minister.    His  lordship  urged  a 
variety  of  other  arguments  aninst  the 
Treaty,  and  instanced  the  fortifications  at 
Cherbourg,  and  the  Treaty  of  France  wiA 
America  and  Russia,  as  not  very  striking 
indications  of  the  sincerity  of  their  pro* 
fessipDS  towards  this  count^. 
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Lord  ILmkeshury  began  by  taking  no* 
tice  of  viseount  Stormont's  quotation  from 
lord  Bacon,  and  aaid  that  be  was  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  where  he  was  to  look  for  any 
traces  of  the  trade  of  this  coantry  before 
the  time  of  Henry  7 ;   for  though  that 
Prince  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future 
commerce  of  the  country,  by  removing 
difficultaeSy  which  had  till  then  opposed 
themselves,  we  certainly  had  no  commerce 
prior  to  the  time  of  Henry  7 ;  so  far  from 
it,  we,  in  that  reign,  even  sent  our  own 
wool  to  Flanders  to  be  worked  and  manu- 
factured.   He  knew  not  -so  much  about 
fordsn  courts  as  the  noble  viscount,  nor 
of  what  was  said  of  the  minister  abroad ; 
but  what  he  considered  as  better,  he  knew 
what  was  said  of  him  at  home.    At  home 
be  was  almost  universally  revered  and  ad- 
mired as  a  young  minister,  who  in  three 
years  had  done  more  for  his  country  than 
had  almost  ever  been  known;    he  had 
raised  taxes  on  die  subject,  not  only  suf- 
ficient to  provide  fully  for  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  public  creditor,  but  also  a 
surplus   large  enough    to  appropriate  a 
million  annually,  to  be  invariably  applied 
to  tlie   diminution  of  the  national  debt; 
and  he  was  now  employed  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  duties  of  the  customs  and 
excise,  to  the  great  ease  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  merchant,  and  to  the  certain 
increase  and  security  of  the  public  re- 
venue.   The  Treaty  did  not  deprive  us  of 
the  opportunity  of  making  any  alliances 
whatever ;   it  did  not  prevent  us  from  en- 
tering into  other  treaties;  it  merely  pro- 
mised a  most  useful  extension  of  oar  trade, 
by  enabling  our  manufacturers  to  carry 
their    manufactures    to    the    market    of 
France.     He  reminded   the    committee 
that  France*  being  bounded  by  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  promised  to 
prove  the  medium  of  extending  our  manu- 
factures to  almost  all  the  European  world. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  Flanders;  the 
balance  of  trade  with  that  country  had 
been  stated  to  amount  to  800,0(XV.    He 
asked  if  noble  lords  thought  the  consump- 
tion of  Flanders  Was  equal  to  that  amount  ? 
Certainly  not.    The  largeness  of  the  sum 
was  owing  to  the  different  countries  to 
which  our  manufactures  found  their  way 
tbroogh   Flanders.      He  mentioned    the 
high  duties  which  had  till  lately,  been  im- 
p<»ed   qpon  our  manufactures  in  almost 
everjf  country^  in  £uropc>  as  if  the  nations 
of  that  quarter  of  the  elobe  had  entered 
into  a  combination  to  defeat  our  deriving 
that  advantage  from  the  industry  and  in- 


getioity  of  our  ioanufacturers,  whic 
had  a  rieht  to  expect. 

The  Marouis  of  Lansdtmne  said, 
the  words  or  the  preliminaries  boui 
nothing,  as  they  went  only  to  name 
missioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  c 
commerce  between  the  two  natior 
order  to  agree  upon  new  arrangen 
upon  the  footing  of  reciprocity  and  m 
convenience.  They  pomted  at  nothi 
particular,  and  consequently  any  thi 
nothing  might  have  been  built  upon  I 
But  he  had  no  hesitation  to  say  thi 
had  a  farther  view  in  them  ;  and  that 
went  to  the  full  extent  of  the  prin< 
contained  in  the  present  Treaty, 
perhaps  farther.  They  were  pnn< 
upon  which  his  mind  had  been  long 
up,  and,  so  far  as  regarded  himself,  h 
entirely  ready  to  have  carried  tl)em 
locution,  and  "to  have  stood  agains 
consequences  that  might  have  en 
But  he  felt  a  deference  due  to  the  i 
at  large,  and  particularly  to  Parliai 
who  had  been  m  tlie  habit  from  the 
ancient  times  of  advising  the  Cro^ 
matters  of  commerce,  and  who,  in 
reason,  were  entitled  to  it.  There 
sound  and  evident  distinction  bet 
treaties  of  a  mere  political  nature 
treaties  of  commerce.  The  one  req 
secresy,  and  a  knowledge  of  many 
ticulars,  which  might  be  confined  v 
nisters  and  cabinets;  th^  other  v 
matter  of  a  more  general  concern,  a 
which  the  people  at  large  were  comn^ 
at  l^t  in  England,  more  instructed 
ministers.  He  was  likewise  apprehf 
that  it  might  have  been  attemptinn 
much  at  a  time,  and  embarking  too 
on  board  the  same  vessel ;  and  he  rej 
that  he  had  done  so,  when  he  refl 
what  might  have  been  the  fate,  com 
ing  the  angry  disposition  of  the  mc 
when  the  preliminaries  came  under  < 
deration;  when  prejudices  might 
been  excited,  ana  the  best  comm 
plans,  that  could  have  been  devisee 
feated.  He,  for  these  reasons,  thou 
better  to  be  content  to  sow  the  seed 
who  would  might  reap,  having  the 
caution  to  leave  them  as  little  ham 
as  possible ;  ever  ready  to  pride  h 
upon  having  done  so,  and  acknowlc 
that  he  had.  had  several  confidentla 
versations  with  the  French  minister 
the  subject.  But  he  thought  it  mon 
to  have  it  ready  to  be  proceeded  op 
any  future  government,  satisfied  witl 
ing  put  it  into  such  a  train ;   and  tl 
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the  completion  and  executioa  of  thetnea- 
sure  fell  into  any  decent  hands,  it  c(fuld 
not  possibly  fail  of  being  succeflsfully  per- 
fected. He  declared,  therefore,  that  tbte 
Treaty  had  his  entire  approbation  as  to  its 
general  principles  of  interchange  of  com« 
modities  and  low  duties.  ,  > 

His  lordship  now  proceeding  to  the 
principal  subject  of  consideration,  observed 
that  the  present  question  turned  upon  two 
capital  points ;  1st,  Is  the  old  commercial 
system  to  be  changed  as  totally  erroneous  ? 
2d,  Should  France,  for  any  political  rea- 
son,  make  an  exception  in  this  change? 
There  were,  besides  a  variety  of  questions 
infinitely  important ;  some  of  which  he 
should  takei  notice  of;  but  which  certainly 
might  be  poiitted  or  rejected  under  these 
two  great  fundam^tals.  ;  The  first  funda- 
jnental  question/ whether  the  old  system 
is  erroneous,  required  very  little  discus- 
sion. In  fact,  truth  had  made  its  own 
way.  Commerce,  like  other  sciences,  had 
simplified  itself.  There  was  no  science 
that  had  not  done  so.  A  right  reverend 
prelate  had  said  that  our  commercial 
system  required  no  alteration,  which,  with 
great  submission,  he  thoug^ht  could  not 
be  said  of  any  thing ;  and,  if  the  question 
was  put  to  him,  he  believed  he  would  not 
say  it  of  the  Church.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  define  the  progress  of  the  change.  A 
great  minister  in  Holland  first  opened  the 
eyes  of  modern  Europe  upon  commercial 
subjects.  Men  of  letters  in  different 
I  countries  contributed  their  aid  to  develope 
and  extend  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
I  JVIinisters  of  the  first  eminence  in  a  neigh- 
mcHiring  country  adopted  and  pushed  them 
Utiil  farther,  more  or  less,  as  suited  their 
/different  views  of  considering. the  subject. 
The  old  calculation,  so  much  dwelt  upon 
'  by  the  right  reverend  prelate,  gradually 
became  exploded ;  and  the  idea  of  esti- 
mating the  balance  o£  each  trade  was  given 
up.  An  ingenious  modern  author  had 
made  the  idea  perfectly  ridiculous,  by 
balancing  the  sums  stated  by  M.  Necker 
and  Mr.  Grenville,  against  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  But  at  tins  moment 
what  reduced  it  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty was,  the  experience'  of  the  last  war 
wiCh  America,  the  msurance  on  smuggling, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  manufacturers. 

It  was  a  proud  thing,  and  gave  a  most 
immense  Tdea  of  the  trade  and  wealth  of 
Britain,  to  see  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  agree  to  risk  the  home  market- 
that  ready-money  market  which  they  .so 
much  dwelt  upon  about  the  Irish  proposi- 


tions— and  go  from  home,' and  r\sk  the 
coming  back  with  perhaps  one  eighth  of 
the  advantages  of  many  commercial  coun* 
tries  of  Europe.  As  to  what  had  been 
said  about  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who, 
like  the  manufacturers,  were  sqpposed  to 
be  good  or  bad  authorities,  as  they  fa- 
voured or  opposed  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  quoted  them,  he  conceived  the  case 
admitted  a  short  and  clear  distinction, 
which  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  where 
manufacturers  were  to  be  trusted, .and 
where  they  were  not.  When  they  came 
about  a  home  market,  they  were  objects 
of  jealousy  and  control.  When  about  the 
freedom  of  a  foreign  market,  and  opening 
a  trade,  or  extinguishing  prohibitions  and 
high  duties^  they  were  objects  of  protec- 
tion and  unlimited  confidence,  with  the 
exception  of  particular  men  looking  at 
particular  objects.  As  to  the  difference 
between  their  lapguage  respecting  the 
Irish  propositions  and  the  French  Treaty, 
he  accounted . for  it  clearly  thus;  that  it 
was  not  worth  their  while,  to  risk  their 
home  market  for  the  supply  of  two.  mil* 
h'ons  and  a  half  of  the  people,  great  part 
of  which  they  had  already  supplied  le- 
gally ;  whereas,  the  case  is  otherwise  re- 
specting twenty  millions,  a  small  part  of 
whom  they  supply  only  illegally/  .  ^ 
The  right  reverend  prelate  had,  he  ob* 
served,  talked  of  having  the  honour  to 
know  several  manufacturers:  he  would 
not  talk  in  that  style,  because  he  was  not 
the  man  to  flatter  any  body  of  manufac- 
turers, or  to  court  them  for  the  sake  of 
popularity,  or  any  such  idle  purpose ;  he 
despised  the  idea ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  kingdom ;  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  ingenious  and  intelligent 
men,  and  to  do  what  it  behoved  every  one 
of  their  lordships  to  do,  to  converse  with 
them  freely,  and  by  that  means  the  bet- 
ter to  enable  themselves  to  do  their  duty 
in  that  House.  The  manufacturers  would 
naturally  come  to  them,  instead  of  its 
being  necessary  for  them  to  go  m  search 
of  the  manufacturers ;  Uieir  interest  would 
bbliee  them  to  do  so,  and  much  good 
womd  necessarily  result  from  the  com- 
munication. When  he  looked  at  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  he  said  he  was  proud  of 
the  conduct  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
body  of  English  manufacturers  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  men  of  sense  and  under- 
standing, men  of  enlightened  mindsi  who 
saw  the  Treaty  in  its  true  light ;  men  who 
were  upon  a  footing  with  even  the  French 
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tntnisters,  and  knevir  the  drif^  and  tendency 
of  the  Treaty  as  well  as  they  did.  Any 
man,  he  repeated  it,  might  be  proud,  nay, 
he  would  go  farther,  this  country  might 
be  proud,  that  her  manufacturers  in  a 
body  came  down  from  their  strong  holds, 
fenced  in  as  they  were  by  prohibitions, 
and  mixed  with  the  world :  in  that  they 
resembled  the  conduct  of  a  despotic  prince, 
who,  being  above  narrow  prejudi^s,  dis- 
bands  his  army,  dismisses  his  garrison, 
quits  his  fortification,  comes  down  from 
his  throne,  and  walks  into  council,  placing 
himself  on  a  footing  with  the  Council 
Boa^d,  and  trusts  entirely  to  the  powers 
of  (iur  Reason  and  argument,  rather  than  to 
the  dread  of  his  strength.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  manufacturers,  seated  as  they  had 
been  on  the  throne  of  monopoly,  had  ^« 
Merousl J  descended  from  it ;  and,  seeme 
Itbe  true  policy  of  the  measure,  consented 
I  without  a  murmur  to  give  u[>  all  their 
[prohibitions,  to  meet  the  foreign  manu« 
patturer  in  his  own  market,  to  travel 
Wbtoad  with  their  manufactures,  and  to 
pruig  home  wealth  in  one  hand,  and  reve- 
|)(ie  in  the  other. 

The  second  fundamental  point  is;  whe- 
ther or  not  is  France  to  make  an*  excep- 
tion to  our  change  of  system  for  any  poli- 
tical reasons  ?  The  assertions  '^  support 
of  this,  appeared  the  most  extraordmary 
possible,  and  were,  he  conceived,  totally 
without  reason.  As,  first,  that  France  had 
always  been  inimical.  For,  search  history, 
and  there  could  be  nothing  less  founded. 
Old  times  were  not  worth  recurring  to ; 
they  contdned  feuds  and  continental  wars 
for  French  provinces,  none  of  them  Bri- 
tish or  insular;  in  fact,  wars  of  the  Dukes 
of  A^uitaine  and  Normandy  aeainst  their 
superiors  and  vassals,  and  not  the  wars  of 
our  proper  King.  The  situation  of  things 
might  be  said  to  expire  with  the  delivery 
of  Calais  in  queen  Mary's  time.  What 
happened  afterwards  >  Queen  Elizabeth, 
a.  model  of  wisdom,  always  valued  the 
French  alliance  as  much  as  the  French  did 
hers.  The  Stuarts  succeeded,  who  go  for 
nothing,  though  perhaps  unjustly  charged 
with  too  much  attacnment  to  France; 
for  if  Charles  and  his  Queen  had  attended 
a  little  inore  to  cardinal  Richlieu,  and 
James  2  a  little  more  to  Louis  14,  we 
might  havd  been  without  our  present  con- 
stitution. .  After  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
aezt  instance  was  Cromwell— no  French-^ 
man  surely,  and  yet,  like  queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  alliance  with  France.  In  more 
modern  times,  a  very  difierent  person  from 


ehher  queen  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell,  name- 
ly, sir  Robert  Walpole,  during  his  long  ad- 
ministration, maintained  a  constant  good 
understanding  with  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  king  Wil- 
liam adopted  a  very  different  system';  but 
as  there  ma^  be  spots  even  in  the  sun, 
with  all  possible  admiration  of  king  Wil- 
liam, it  must  also  be  allowed  that  his  fo- 
reign politics  did  not  make  the  brightest 
part  of  his  character  as  an  English  king. 
His  conduct  was  governed  by  personal  - 
aversion  to  Louis  14,  and  early,  and  per- 
haps justly  imbibed  prejudices,  if  they  can 
be  called  so.  But  it  must  be  fairly  urged 
in  his  defence,  that  he  at  this  day  would 
not  probably  adopt  the  same  line  of  poli- 
tics. France  is  not  the  same  France, 
Europe  is  not  the  same  Europe.  In  fact,, 
they  are  as  different  from  each  other, as 
Louis  16  is  from  Lous  14.  The  one  was 
a  lover  of  glory,  the  other  ofjustice ;  the 
one  is  mild,  the  other  ambitious ;  the  one 
sought  foreign  conquest,  the  other  to  im- 
prove, and  render  nis  people  more  virtu- 
ous ;  and  the  one  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe,  as  much  as  the  other  wishes  to 
compose  it.  But  besides  this,  whoever 
has  travielled  in  France,  knows  that  its 
public  opinion  (which  happily  governs  at 
present  in  all  enlightened  countries^  is 
totally  changed.  A  spirit  of  indiviaual, 
as  well  as  general  independence,  prevails; 
the  rage  of  serving  in  armies  is  abated; 
men  enjoy  consideration,  independent  of 
the  Court  or  of  the  Minister,  perhaps 
greater  than  either  can  confer ;  fundamei^- 
tal  principles  are  established,  which  per- 
vade evei^  country,  and  rise  from  the  na- 
tural rights  of  man,  without  regard  to  past 
or  present  governments,  and  which  men 
have  a  right  to  claim  and  insist  upon  iti 
all  climates  and  in  all  situations;  and 
above  all,  that  abominable  absurdity  of 
going  to  war,  for  the  sake  of  court  ca« 
prices,  or  any  additional  territory  or  trade, 
becomes  every  day  more  and  more  ex- 
ploded. This  may  serve  to  refute  those 
who  maintain  that  France  has  always 
been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  hostile  to  this 
country. 

The  second  assertion  under  this  head, 
is,  that  France  has  always  pursued  a  uni- 
form plan.  With  all  possible  justice  to 
the  French  character,  ,he  could  not  find 
more  uniformity  in  their  character  than 
that  of  most  other  ntitions,  much  less  any 
'^continued  system  ^gain^t  England.  Mare- 
chal  Tenquieres,  in.pne  short  chapter, 
shews  that  there  was  no  great  system  in 
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all  the  wars  of  Loaif  14.  Marecbal  Ber- 
wick tbewsy  that  there  was  no  great  dis- 
position in  Louis  14*8  time,  and  still  'less 
in  the  Regent's,  to  take  advantage  of 
very  favourable  moments  to  distract  this 
country.  Marechal  Villers  confirms  the 
same.  As  for  the  war  of  1741 »  it  is  very 
well  known  that  it  was  the  senseless  oppo- 
sition of  that  time  that  brought  sir  Robert 
Walpole  into  it  against  his  own  convic- 
tion ;  and  cardinal  Fleury,  though  he  cer- 
tainly deceived,  lord  Waldegrave*  was 
heartily  sorry  for  being  obliged'  to  do  so, 
as  appears  by  all  the  dispatcnes.  And  as 
for  the  tif  o  last  wars,  the  first  in  1754,  he 
was  satisfied  from  the  principal  persons 
.now  dead  (and  cardinal  Berni,  whose 
magnificence  and  liberal  manner  of  living 
now  at  Rome  made  him  equally  accessi- 
'  ble  to  English  as  ^ell  as  French,  would 
confirm  it  to  any  one  referring  to  him,) 
that  there  was  no  plan  in  France ;  and 
their  not  being  prepared  to  meet  us,  made 
it  evident.  As  to  the  last  war,  it  was  too 
recent  to  go  into  it,  as  it  would  naturallv 
lead  to  personality,  which  he  would  wish 
to  avoid;  but  it  might  be  said,  that  flesh 
and  blood  could  scarcely  withstand  it,  afler 
the  defeat  of  general  Burgoyne,  consider- 
ing the  old  commercial  prejudices.  So 
.niuch  for  the  French  uniformity  of  coun- 
sels, and  their  constant  deep-laid  scheme 
of  destrojring  this  country  ;  which  was 
made  the  second  objection  for  excluding 
France  from  a  more  open  commercial  in- 
tercourse. 

Another  and  third  assertion  was,  thfit 
France  was  our  natural  enemy,  and  never 
could  be  otherwise.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have' no  long  frontier ;  they  have  no 
claim  upon  us ;  and,  if  we  have  a  natural 
enemy,  it  is  only  the  unhappy  prince 
abroad.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  natural  enemy,  except  the 
power  that  keeps  300,000  men  with  a 
view  to  conquest,  and  not  as  a  principle  of 
defence.  Tnese  are  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind, and  merit  all  Europe  to  join  against 
them.  Let  nations  aggrandise  themselves 
as  much  as  they  will,  so  as  they  do  it  not 
by  grenadiers.  This  country  of  all  others 
was  made  to  be  the  model  of  good  policy 
to  every  state  in  Europe,  to  originate 
peace,  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
peace.  It  was  rfdiculous  to  talk  of  holding 
.  the  balance,  and  in  the  same  breath  to 
throw  ourselves  a  dead  weight  into  one  of 
the  scales;  and  it  could  never  be  other- 
wise. If  to-morrow  the  Imperial  Courts 
and  Prussia  should  join  to  give  laws  to 


govern  Europe,  would  any  man  say  that 
the  liberty  of  Europe  would  not  depend 
on  the  junction  of  France  and  England  ? 
But  the  case  had  actually  happenedL  The 
scandalous  partition  of  Poland,  wliich,  if 
kingdoms  were  to  be  judged  hereafter  tike 
man,  one  would  think  must  meet  with  con- 
dign punishment, — to  what  was  it  owing  ? 
to  this  .very  prejudice*  And  there  was 
nothing  gave  him  more  concern  than  this, 
when  he  went  out  from  being  Secretary  of 
State  in  1769;*  it  being  his  full  intention 
at  that  time  to  have  proposed  to  the  king 
of  France  a  confidential  as  well  as  an  open 
connexion  with  Great  Britain,  to  have 
prevented  that  reproach  to  Europe. 

It  was  a  fourth  assertion  against  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  that  it  was  a  submis- 
sion to  France.  God  forbid  he  should 
submit  or  lower  his  country  for  a  moment 
to  France,  or  any  kbgdom !  He  of  all 
men  could  not  be  subject  to  such  a  sus- 
picion. His  conduct  respecting  Corsica 
sufficiently  evinced  the  contrary.  He 
allowed  also,  that  taking  the  rudder  off 
from  a  ship  of  war  at  Falkland's  island  by 
the  Spaniards,  should  have  been  taken  up 
in  a  higher  tone.  As  to.  Cherbourg,  he 
tliought  that  representations  ought  to 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  works 
eoing  on  there ;  and  tlmt  it  mic^ht  have 
been  doVe  in  prudent,  wise,  and  proper 
terms.  In  his  own  experience,  where  he 
had  found  one  representation  succeed  on 
the  ground  of  right,  he  had  found  many 
succeed  on  the  ground  of  good  sense  and 
common  interest.  He  instanced  what 
had  passed  about  fortifications  on  Turk's 
Island ;  and  on  the  other  side  about  Cor- 
sica, which  he  had  every  hope  would  have 
succeeded,  and  ;n  the  very  last  treaty  of 
peace  about  Dumcirk.  The  same  reason* 
ine  niight  very  properly  be  applied  to 
Cherbourg,  as  well  as  stiU  more  powerful 
reasoning,  applicable  to  the  general  views 
of  France,  which  might  very  clearly  prove, 
that  this  at  least  was  not  a  welf-cbosen 
time  for  such  an  undertaking.  But  one 
language  was  proper  for  one  time,  and  an- 
other for  another.  And  was  it  not  pro- 
bable, that  any  remonstrances  would  be 
attended  to  much  more  afler  a  Commer- 
cial Treaty  than  before  ?  Not  only  in 
Franoe,  but  throughout  Europe,  when  we 
had  the  field  before  us  and  thecard^to 
play,  without  making  the  discovery  of  so 
capital  a  dakim  as  a  constant  enmity  to 
France  ? 

So  much  for  the  two  grand  fiiBd^meB- 
tabi    now  for  lesseri  though  ionportaat 
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consideratioDs.  First,  it  may  be  said,  that 
more  might  have  been  obtained.  It  wsa 
the  most  difficult  point  possible  to  ascer- 
tain this  in  an  J  negociation.  ,  £very  body 
had  their  own  ideas,  their  own  methods  of 
carrying  on  a  negociadon;  which  might 
have  been  right,  or  more  or  less  successful, 
according  to  circumstances.  He  was  free 
to  own,  that  what  floated  in  his  mind  was 
something  of  this  ^rt;  to  have  admitted 
article  for  article,  all  manufactures,  where 
the  first  materials  were  ec^ually  attainable, 
toy  momentary  superiority  under  such 
circumstances  oeing  of  no  account  in  ne- 
gociation. Some  unreciprocal  articles  re- 
mained on  both  sides;  wine,  brandy, 
vinegar,  and  oil,  on  the  side  of  France ; 
coals,  lead,  and  tin,  on  ours.  Theirs  are 
luxuries,  which  we  can  get  elsewhere ; 
ours  are  necessaries,  which  tliey  cannot 
get  elsewhere  to  equal  advantage ;  we  had 
consequently  a  right  to  expect  an  equiva- 
lent for  both.  There  was,  besides,  the 
poliddal  tendency  of  the  Treaty,  in  doing 
away  prejudices,  &c.  which  manifestly  in 
the*  end  tended  to  double  the  force  of 
France,  by  putting  her  at  eas^ ;  compen- 
sation, therefore,  was  due  for  three  points  ; 
and  he  frankly  owned,  what  occurred  in 
his  mind,  was,  first,  to  get  some  advantage 
in  point  of  navigation,  and  to  have  said 
something  of  this  sqrt  to  France— In  pro- 
portion as  we  give  you  land,  you  must 
give  us  sea. 

Secondly,  somethioe  might  have  been 
decided  in  the  case  of  India;  for  which  a 


great  deal  might  have  been  said  in  a 
reasonable  way,  which  he  should  not  then 
enter  into,  nor  go  ajt  present  farther,  than 
to  say,  that  he  heard  with  great  concern, 
that  a  treaty  had  beeh  so  far  advanced, 
as  to  have  been  settled  on  our  side,  and 
happily  rejected  through  some  private  in- 
terest of  theirs,  which  militated  against 
every  principle  of  politics,  commerce,  and 
finance,  without  obtaining  one  advantage 
to  this  country  in  lieu,  and  which  seemed 
calculated  to  overturn  the  whole  policy 
upon  which  the  preliminary  articles  were 
founded^  But  whether  these  ideas  were 
right,  bein^  the  floatings  of  his  own  private 
mind,  or  whether  they  were  attainable,  it 
was  impossible  to  say.  He  liked  the  ex- 
pression of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
sflud,  when  he  heard  persons  finding  fault, 
**  I  find  many  very  ready  to  say  what  I 
ought  to  have  done  when  a  battle  is  over ; 
but  I  wish  some  of  these  persons  would 
come  and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  be- 
fore the  battle."  Besides^  the  iiinction  of 
[VQfc.  XXVI.]. 


Parliament  went  to  consider  the  main 
point,  and  not  the  more  or  the  less,  which 
must  depend  upon  hazard ;  and  was  rather 
a  subject  of  private  consideration,  and  of 
speculation  out  of  doorS;  than  of  parlia- 
mentary cognisance. 

There  wa^  a  third  query  respecting 
Portugal,  to  which  the  answer  appeared, 
he  thought,  very  simple.  That  under  this 
Treaty  we  had  no  disagreements,  full  scope 
being  left  to  fulfil  the  very  letter  of  all  tne 
engagemetrts  we  had  with  Portugal.  These 
abuses  were  treated  as  trifling;  but  it 
must  be  by  noble  lords  who  had  never 
read  the  account  of  them,  or  heard  it 
stated.  He  had  himself  great  reason  to 
know  the  contrary.  When  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1767,  they  were  then  so 
enormous,  that  he  changed  the  minister 
on  that  account,  and  sent  a  relation  of 
his  own  as  consul  general,  instead  of  send- 
ing him  as  envoy  elsewhere,  being  deter- 
mmed  to  get  them  redressed.  He  was 
shocked,  however,  to  find  the  subject  kept 
dormant,  till  he  came  again  into  office  in 
1782,  when  they  were  to  be  resumed 
with  the  disadvantages  attending  Coupt 
D'Oyeras'  death.  In  his  consaencc  he 
believed,  from  what  he  knew  of  that  slow, 
though  respectable  Court,  and  our  mode 
of  proceeding  hitherto  at  home,  that  no- 
thing short  of  this  Treaty  would  redress 
them.  It  was  inconceivable  to  any  body, 
who  had  been  mych  in  great  affairs,  to 
think  that  one  department  should,  for 
thirty  years  together,  be  making  the 
strongest  representation  that  words  could 
dictate,  and  another  department  be  loading 
the  same  country  with  fresh  indulgences 
unasked.  Such  was  the  case  in  England 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Trea- 
sury ;  the  latter  of  whom  even  in  the  last 
year,  as  their  last  regulation,  gave  a  half 
advantage  to  Portugtu  instead,  of  a  third. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
surprisinff  that  Portugal  should  feel  its 
way,  and  break  through  one  privilege 
after  another :  first,  by  attacking  our  resi- 
dence in  Brazil ;  secondly,  our  advantages 
stipulated  in  regard  to  our  navigation; 
thirdly,  embarrassing  the  residence  of  our 
merchants  at  Lisbon ;  fourthly,  taxing  our 
woollen^  without*  regard  to  the  express 
words  of  the  Methuen  convention ;  and, 
fifthly,  taxing  the  very  wines  of  their  own 
srowth,  finding  their  monoply  so  con- 
firmed, that  the  tax  was  sure  to  be  more 
than  repaid  to  the  Portuguese  grower  by 
the  British  consumer,  their  whole  export 
consisting  in  a  manner  in  wines.     Ap- 
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plying  all  this,  it  was  not  supposeable  that 
.    rortugal  could  in  a  moment  leave  this 
country  in  earnest.    They  had  managed 
well  hitherto,  by  a   succession  of  able 
ministers,  which  they  kept  here  well  in- 
structed for  the  purpose;  siich  as  count 
D'Oyeras,  too  well  known   to  be  men- 
tioned;   M.    Mello,    now    Secretary    of 
State  in  Portugal;  and  M.  de  Pinto,  the 
supposed  successor  to  that  post;  and  a 
more  respectable  one  could  not  be.    But 
the  Court  of  Portugal — ^for  whom  he  de- 
sired to  be  understood  to  speak  with  high 
respect  and  esteem,  as  well  as  for  the 
cquntry  at  large,  which  had  been  the 
parent  of  such  great  men,  and  such  im- 
portant enterprises— the  Court  of  Portugal 
was  in  its    senses.     Their  market  was 
there  were  more  na- 
it  wove  woollens  than 
! ;  and  though  he  was 
the  harbour  of  Lisbon 
m  at  war  with  France 
lOut  boasting  of  what 
9  rather  of  more  im- 
portance to  Portugal,  under  circumstances 
which  he  did  not  see  might  not  occur 
again :  but  he  did  not  wish  to  dwell  upon 
these  points ;  the  interests  were  reciprocal, 
and  he  wished  them  to  be  considered  as 
such. 

Fourthly,  the  acknowle^ment  of  the 
neutral  code  found  in  the  Treaty  was  an- 
other matter  of  particular  discussion.  He 
was  totally  astonished  at  seeing  such  an 
article,  and  knew  not  how  it  could  come 
into  the  imagination  of  persons  who  had 
the  least  acauaintance  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions, or  01  the  interest  of  England  in 
particular,  or  the  history  of  the  five  last 
years.  It  was  a  subject  that  had  been 
repeatedly  examined,  discussed,  and  de- 
ciaed ;  it  was  positively  refused  to  Russia, 
even  in  a  moment  when  we  were  under 
the  necessity  of  doing,  what  he  hoped  we 
should  never  be  again,  of  courting  her 
alliance,  or  that  of  any  other  power.  He 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  most  material 
points  gained  in  tlie  late  treaty  of  peace ; 
the  putting  an  end  to  the  Dutch  preten- 
sions in  regard  to  it.  It  was  not  his  busi- 
ness, but  he  flattered  himself,  the  more 
the  preliminaries  were  examined  into,  the 
more  it  would  appear  that  this  and  other 
omissions  were  more  important  than  many 
stipulations  niight  have  been.  He  did 
not  choose  to  quote  particular  things  that 
passed .  in  the  negociation ;  but  he  was 
authorized^  he  thought,  in  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  and  conjecture,  that  it  was  a  pobt 
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the  French  would  never  have  insisted 
upon.  He  would  not  admit,  that'by  the 
preliminiaries  ministers  were  bound,  in 
drawing  the  articles  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France,  to  copy  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  of  Utrecht.  jLess  antiquated 
language,  and  articles  more  simplified, 
and  drawn  in  a  modem  style,  would  have 
been  better;  and  inst^d  of  any  thing 
that  should  countenance  this  novel  doc- 
trine, brought  forward  in  Europe  by  the 
Northern  Courts,  he  should  rather  have 
expected  that  the  claims  under  it  might 
have  been  jointly  extinguished  by  France 
and  us.  It  was  sufficiently  notorious,  that 
it  was  not  the  interest  of  either  country 
to  suffer  new  marines  to  start  up  and  grow 
too  powerful.  Hitherto,  at  least,  Siese 
were  politics  that  seemed  to  govern  the 
Court  of  France  relative  to  Russia ;  how- 
ever the  generosity  and  affections  of  Eng- 
land raiebt  have  induced  her  to  act  other- 
wise. In  fact,  the  neutral  code  struck  at 
the  distin^ishing  fort  of  England,  that 
power  which  more  particularly  belonged 
to  her.  As  to  the  plea  that  it  would  sig- 
nify nothing,  and  was  fotile  to  urge  the 
common  interest  we  had  in  this  with 
France,  because  France  and  England 
were  alwajrs  to  be  at  war  together,  he 
could  not  accede  to  it,  as  it  was  contrary' 
to  all  the  reasonings  respecting  the  dispo-' 
sitions  of  France,  that  at  least  he  had  gone 
upon,  in  justifying  the  present  Treaty,  as 
tending  to  peace  with  France.  Heartfly 
concerned  therefore  as  he  was,  that  the 
article  appeared  in  the  Treaty,  he  hoped 
that  no  mention  would  dare  to  be  made  of 
it  in  another,  without  the  advice  and  sane- ' 
tion  of  Parliament. 

A  fifth  circumstance  respected  Russia. 
Though  he  could  never  agree  with  many 
lords,  who  supposed  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
consequence  of  this  Treaty,  Uiat  France 
was  to  sacrifice  its  political  interest  to 
ours,  up  and  down  Europe,  wherever  they 
might  clash,  as  posssbly  they  might  do  m 
Holland  and  elsewhere,  or  that  she  must 
forbear  making  commercial  treaties  that 
might  be  advantageous  to  her,  as  with 
America;  yet  he  must  own,  that  he 
thought  it  scarcely  fair  in  France,  the  mo- 
ment she  had  concluded  with  us,  to  go 
and  purchase  a  commercial  alliance  with 
Russia,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  point  which 
she  knew  we  had  refused  to  Russia,  and 
which  was  so  directly  repugnant  to  our 
fundamental  interests.  It  made  him  la- 
ment still  more,  that  this  situation  was  not 
foreseen  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
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provided  against,  if  possible,  by  our  ne- 
gociators  in  the  French  Treaty. 

Tbe  article8#of  the  Treaty  were  open 
to  a  sixth  remark ;  as  one  of  them  fthe 
seventh^  apoeared  totally  unintelligiDle ; 
a  mere  jumble  of  words,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  drawing  any  meaning  from 
them,  and  least  of  all,  that  given  by  mi- 
nistera ;  he  hoped  therefore  to  hear  some 
better  explanation  than  had  hitherto  been 
given  of  the  sense  of  those  very  obscure 
words.  ' 

Ireland  made  the  seventh  and  last  article 
he  should  touch  upon.  It  appeared 
scarcely  credible  that  we  had  no  settle- 
ment either  made  or  in  view  with  France ; 
it  was  idle  to  talk  of  the  Irish  propositions 
bavins  been  made  and  rejected,  and  that 
therefore  nothing  was  to  be  done.  If  this 
language  had  been  used,  he  hoped  never 
to  hear  it  again  ;  it  was  much  too  humour- 
some  to  use  towards  a  great  country. 
If  Ireland  was  an  independent  country, 
ministers  were  bound  to  treat  the  pubhc 
and  parliament  of  Ireland  as  they  would 
those  of  Great  Britain.  If  a  minister 
were  to  tell  the  public  and  parliament  of 
.  Great  Britain,  that  they  did  not  know 
their  own  interest  and  must  abide  the 
consequence,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as 
infatuated.  He  hoped  therefore  some- 
thing would  be  done  without  delay,  as  it 
was  inconceivable  that  Ireland  ought  to 
receive  any  favours  from  France  gteater 
than  those  shown  her  by  Great  Britain. 
He  trusted  the  old  propositions  would  be 
simplified,  &nd  passed  without  delay,  and 
without  beins  mixed  with  any  point  of 
politics,  particularly  with  that  to  which 
the  sense  of  Ireland  proved  so  totally 
averse ;  namely,  obliging  her  to  adopt  im- 
plicitly all  our  farther  acts  of  trade. 

As  for  the  danger  that  would  attend 
the  capital,  which  would  be  lodged  in 
France  in  case  of  war,  it  was  sufficient  to 
answer  that  the  French  were  not  a  nation 
of  Moroqueens  and  Algerines.  As  for  the 
Hovering  Acts,  he  did  not  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  at  least  to  be  very  anxious 
respecting  them,  as  he  hoped  to  see  the 
day  when  they  would  be  rendered  almost 
totally  unnecessary,  by  the  trade  being 
made  still  freer  than  it  was  left  by  the 
present  Treaty.  But  there  was  one  capital 
objection,  which,  in  most  discussions  on 
this  occasion,  came  in  aid  of  all  other  ob- 
jections ;  namely,  that  we  should  xue  the 
coiviequence ;  and  it  would  be  seen  that 
France  would  flourish,  and  we  should 
su&r  tgr  the  present  Treaty,    Whether 


in  future  Frai^ce  or  we  should  flourish 
most,  it  was  difficult  to  say.  If  w^ 
continued  under  a  perpetual  fluctua- 
tion of  administrations,  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  systems,  as  we  had  done  for 
many  years  past,  and  France  continued 
under  one  system  and  one  administration ; 
if  we  continued  in  our  system  of  corrup- 
tion, and  considered  it  as  the  only  means 
of  government,  and  she  followed  the 
measures  which  it  was  reported  she  w^ 
about  proposing,  to  root  it  up,  aided  by 
the  determination  of  the  King  to  discoun- 
tenance it  wherever  it  appeared,  and 
where  it  could  be  so  much  as  traced  ^o 
have  happened  ever  so  far  back,  maiicing 
the  parties  with  his  hiffhest  displeasure; 
if  they  took  the  part  of  great  measures, 
and  we  pursued  httle  ones,  there  was  no 
doubt  which  country  must  flourish  ai^ 
which  decline.  But  he  was  not  afraid  to 
say,  knowing  the  natural  liberality  and 
benevolence  of  English  minds,  that  he 
should  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man, 
of  every  citizen,  to  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
sperity even  of  a  foreign  country,  pro- 
Guced  by  i^ch  fair  and  honourable  means. 
If  any  man  had  the  misfortune  to  find 
he  could  not  govern  his  own  family,  or 
free  it  of  the  corruption  and  vice  that 
prevailed  in  it,  he  must  be  base  indeed 
if  he  repined  at  seeing  a  neighbouring 
family  virtuous,  well  ordered,  and  happy 
in  its  children,  its  fortune,  and  servants. 
The  same  reason  applied  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  the  two  countries;  and  he 
would  venture  to  prophesy,  if  this  country 
declined,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of 
this  Treaty;  and  whoever  voted  for  it, 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
such  decline  by  some  of  the  causes  he 
mentioned.  Prejudices  mieht  attribute  it 
to  a  wrong  cause ;  but  it  behoved  every 
man  to  set  the  public  right  whenever  the 
time  came.'  If  we  went  on  rotting  in  our 
corruotion,  and  sacrificing  the  army,  the 
churcn,  ^nd  the  state,  to  the  paltry  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  majority  in  bo^ 
Houses,  anusing  each  other,  talking  of  a 
coalition  and  such  stuff  and  nonsense,  we 
could  neither  expect  to  be  prosperous, 
wealthy,  nor  powerful.  Under  these  con- 
victions, he  was  strongly  for  the  Treaty, 
persuaded  that  the  principle  carried  tran- 
scendent benefit  with  it,  whatever  opinion 
he  might  have  as  to  some  of  its  particular 
clauses ;  he  should  therefore  certainly  vote 
for  the  resolution. 

Viscount  Tomuhend  assigned  his  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  Cherbourg  would 
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not  prove  of  the  service  to  France  that 
ahe  might  expect.  *  He  compared  Cher- 
bourg with  Dunkirk,  and  contended,  that 
there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
a  deep-water  harbour,    and    a    harbour 
formed  by  projecting  points,  which   an 
enemy  can  cruize  across,  and  command 
as  she  passes.    He  expressed  himself  at 
any  rate  adverse  to  his  Majesty's  ministers 
remonstrating  with  the  Court  of  France  ! 
on  that  subject  just,  at  present,  as  the  j 
doing  so  would  n-ustrate  the  completion  ! 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  which,  be  was  ' 
happy  to  know,  was  likely  to  be  well  re- 
ceived in  Ireland.  - 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  first  Re- 
solution :— Contents,  81 ;  Not-Contents, 
S5. 

The  chairman  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

March  2«  Their  lordships  went  again 
into  the  Committee,  when  the  remaining 
Resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  ordered 
to  be  reported  on  the  5th. 

March  5.  The  Resolutions  and  Ad- 
dress were  reported.  On  the  motion  for 
agreeing  with  the  Committee  in  the  first 
Resolunon, 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  entered  into 
the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Treaty. 
He  said,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
on  mature  examination  it  would  be  found, 
that  even  in  its  most  favourable  points  it 
was  highly  objectionable.  There  was  no 
part  of  it,  however,  in  which  it  was  so 
censurable,  as  in  the  article  by  which  we 
yielded  to  the  doctrine  of  the  neutral  code, 
and  gave  up  the  advantageous  distinction 
which  we  held  in  the  great  article  of  navi^ 
lotion.  Having  done  it  in  this  instance, 
It  was  impossible  that  We  could  retain  it 
with  other  Powers;  nay,  we  must  insult 
other  Powers  to  whom  we  had  refused  the 
advantage,  by  ^ving  it  up  in  this  manner 
to  a  nation  with  whom  at  least  we  had 
had  no  former  connexion,  and  to  whom 
we  certainly  owed  no  obligation.  In  the 
the  present  day  of  politeness  it  would  not 
be  permitted  him  to  harbour  even  jealousy 
of  the  French  nation,  much  less  must  he 
venture  to  offend  their  nice  ears  by  calling 
them  either  treacherous  or  hostile :  they 
must  no  longer  be  termed  the  natural 
'  enemy  of  England ;  he  would  not,  for  his 
own  jpart,  assume  a  tone  offensive  to  this 
new-fashioned  delicacy ;  but  he  must  be 
Y)0rffn>«#^  to  say,  without  touching  on  the 
^rom  one  nation  to  another, 


that  we  had  no  great  reason  for  ti 
implicitly  to  the  French  councils, 
their  former  proceedidgSTiianifeated 
direct  hostility  to  England.  He  woul 
only  instance  their  conduct  in  the 
war,  when  they,  without  the  shadow  of 
pretence*  broke  the  profound  peace 
subsisted  between  the  t#o  nations; 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  wen 
making  the  loudest  professions  of  friend 
ship,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  A^meric^ 
and  aimed  the  most  destructive  blow  si 
the  power,  dominion,  and  prosperity  a 
England.  We  must  shut  our  eyes,  e 
and  understandinp;s  to  every  thing,  r( 
believe  that  the  ministers  of  France  aiwa; 
meant  honestly  what  they  professed.  Ai 
anecdote  which  occurred  to  him  when  ii 
Paris,  was  a  strong  proof  that  they  did  n( 
even  themselves  thmk  that  they  were  t<^ 
be  trusted.  In  a  transaction  which  be 
had  with  the  great  minister  who  was  now 
no  more,  and  who  was  in  private  life  ss 
honest  a  man  as  he  ever  met  with — when 
he  showed  some  distrust  of  what  M.  de 
Vergennes  said,  he  made  use  of  these  re- 
markable words :  '<  Je  ne  parle  pas  comme 
ministre,  mais  comme  gentilhonune ;  k  cet 
^gard  comptez  sur  mon  honneur — I  do 
not  speak  as  a  minister,  but  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  therefore  you  may  trust  to  my 
honourr"  He  desired  to  know,  if  since 
the  peace  the  conduct  of  France  had  been 
such  as  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in 
her  professions.  A  noble  marquis  (of 
Lansdowne)  observed  on  a  former  day, 
that  the  sovereign  whom  we  ought  most 
to  distrust,  was  he  who  should  maintain  a 
large  army  in  time  of  peace.  To  this  be 
must  be  permitted  to  answer,  that  being 
as  we  were  an  island,  depending  on  our 
marine,  we  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  so- 
vereign who  merel  V  possessed  a  monstrous 
army,  unless  he  also  possessed  a  powerfiil 
fleet :  the  enemy  whom  we  had  to  dread, 
was  the  sovereign  who  decreased  his  army 
to  advance  his  maritime  strength;  and 
such  was  the  monarch  of  France.  It  wss 
a  fact,  that  ever  since  the  peace  they  had 
been  pursuing  the  most  vigorous  means  to 
increase  their  navy :  the  peace  was  hardly 
concluded  before  a  council  was  convened 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  navy;  and 
then  orders  were  rapidly  issued  for  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  in  the  parts  most 
advantageous  for  the  service.  They  had 
hunted  m  every  comer  of  the  world  for 
materials.  They  had  made  contracts  for 
ship  timber  in  all  the  northern  states  of 
Eui<^,  b  Americai  and  eren  in  .^a: 
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in  thfi  latter  they  had  contracted  for  whole 
forests.  They  bad  built  no  \e$B  than 
sixteen  line-of-battle  ships  since  the  peace. 
To  what  did  all  this  tend  ?  To  inspire  us 
with  confidence  in  their  pacific  intentions  ? 
Surely  not;  such  formidable  preparations, 
attended  with  expenses  so  enormous,  at  a 
time  when  they  could  so  ill  bear  expense, 
indicated  nothmg  but  hostility  ;  and  that 
hostility  must  be  pointed  against  England ; 
for  were  it  against  any  other  power,  her 
means  would  be  different.  In  this  great 
political  aspect,  therefore,  he  must  be  free 
togke  his  opinion,  with  all  proper  respect 
for  the  polite  feelings  of  the  day,  that  he 
distrusted  the  views  of  France.  In  the 
lesser  considerations  of  the  Treaty — the 
advantages  of  tariff,  he  had  also  his  doubts. 
How  few  of  the  articles  of  manufieicture 
were  there  which  we  enjoyed  without  their 
competition !  He  believed,  that  except- 
ing the  Birmingham  and  pottery  branches, 
in  the  hardware,  there  was  not  an  article 
in  which  they  were  not  making  vigorous 
and  successful  efforts  to  rival  us.  In  elass 
it  was  manifest  they  would  rival,  if  not 
excel  US;  in  cabinet- ware  they  were  as 
dextrous,  and  50  per  cent,  cheaper;  in 
many  other  articles,  even  in  woollens,  he 
was  afraid  that  our  manufacturers  would 
find  themselves  deceived  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  increased  consumption. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  observed, 
that  as  far  as  the  point  could  relate  to  the 
insincerity  of  the  Trench,  it  certainly  was 
not  the  design  of  ministers  to  consider 
them  as  morally  sincere  at  this  time  more 
than  formerly;  neither  was  this  Treaty  to 
make  ministers  less  jealous  of  the  designs 
or  of  the  preoarations  of  France.  The 
noble  duke  said,  that  there  was  evidence 
in  history  of  the  F^rench  having  been 
nniforralv  the  natural  enemy  of  England. 
Id  what  history,  or  in  what  part  of  Europe 
could  the  noble  duke  find  a  power  which 
either  had  been,  or  which  tnen  was,  the 
natural  enony  ?  There  was  no  such  thing 
between  independent  states  as  natural 
friendship  or  enmity :  it  was  interest  and 
contingency  aU.  What  ministers  observed 
on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  was,  that  it 
gave  us  a  rational  hope  for  the  duration 
of  peace,  because  it  made  it  the  interest 
of  the  French  to  be  friendly.  Her  true 
prosperity  depended  as  much  on  the 
laitlifttl  pursmt  of  this  new  commercial 
connexion  as  did  that, of  Enffland;  and 
this  was  the  sum  total  of  the  change 
which  the  Treaty  made  in  the  relative 
cooditioa  of  the  two  countries;   that  it 


disposed  them  both  to  friendship  without 
lulling  either  into  a  dangerous  repose  ia 
professions,  or  suspending  the  necessary 
precautions  against  danger.  It  was  ar« 
gued,  that  this  Treaty  tended  to  throw  a 
great  part  of  our  commerce  into  the  hands 
of  France ;  and  that  we  ran  the  alarming 
hazard  of  suffering  a  loss  in  case  of  a  war. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  last 
war,  when,  though  engaged  with  four 
maritime  powers,  our  commerce  was  not 
only  protected,  but  was  seen  to  flourish ; 
nay,  when  it  contrived  to  send  into,  and 
circulate  through  France,  our  produce 
and  manu&ctures  ?  There  was  an  ability 
in  the  English  commerce  which  baffled 
competition ;  and  the  same  ability  would 
be  found  in  our  manufactures.  He  was 
by  no  means  alarmed  at  what  the  noble 
duke  had  stated  of  the  condition  of  the 
French  manufactures.  Not  only  our 
hardwares  and  pottery,  but  our  cottons 
and  woollens,  and  various  other  most  va- 
luable articles  of  our  trade,  would  find 
their  way  into  great  and  decisive  circtila- 
tion  in  France. 

Viscount  Stormont  >declared,  that  lie 
had  not  yet  heard  a  syllable  in  support  of 
the  Treaty,  which  in  the  least  altered  his 
opinion.  Adhering  to  those  sentiments 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  deljver  on  a 
preceding  day,  he  would  not  trouble  their 
lordships  with  goin^  over  the  same  eround. 
He  could  not  avoid,  however,  taking  an 
opportunity  of  condemning  that  part  of 
the  Treaty  in  particular  vphich  recognized, 
or  at  least  tacitly  acknowledffed,  the 
principles  of  that  system  whidi  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  our  navy ;  he  ineant 
the  neutral  code. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  persisted  in  think- 
ing the  Treaty  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
this  country.  He  admitted  the  superiority 
of  our  manufactures,  but  dreaded  that  we 
should  not  long  be  able  to  preserve  that 
superiority;  and  with  respect  to. our  su- 
periority of  industry,  that  was  of  a  more 
temporary  nature  than  even  the  other. 
He  animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters, in  trusting  the  business  entirely  to 
noble  peers,  who  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
as  themselves.  iVf  inisters,  no  doubt,  pre- 
served their  sUi^nce  on  the  same  grounds 
that  they  had  stated  the  manufacturers  to 
have  done;  and^  like  them,  it  waste  be 
interpreted  as  a  positive  and  direct  appro- 
bation of  the  Treaty!  He,  however, 
thought  it  was  a  duty  mcumbent  on  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  measures  of 
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Goverimwne,  themMlves  to  come  forward 
ID  their  support. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  assured 
the  House^  that  his  silence  had  not  pro- 
4;eeded  from  any  want  of  due  respect  to 
their  lordships,  nor  from  anj  difficulty 
which  he  found  in  being  able  to  support 
a  measure  which  he  was  firmly  convmced 
would  proVe  of  infinite  advantage  to  this 
country.  Had  it  originated  in  that  House, 
he  should  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  have 
given  his  sentiments  fully  on  the  subject; 
bat  as  it  had  already  been  so  often  discussed, 
lie  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  go  at  length 
into  the  consideration  of  it*  The  mar^is 
then  went  into  a  general  defence  of  the 
Trea^^,  which,  in  every  view  that  he  had 
considered  it,  he  asserted  to  be  highly 
advantageous  to  England  in  the  extension 
of  h^r  commerce ;  and  that  it  would  tend 
to  promote  an  amicable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  countries ;  and  while  it  gave  us 
those  advantages  in  point  of  commerce, 
we  lost  nothing  in  a  political  sense. 

The  Earl  of  Sandmch  es^pected  to  have 
heard  from  ministers  the  most  ample  in- 
formation on  a  question  of  so  mucn  mag- 
nitude as  the  present,  but  he  had  been 
.  disappointed.  When  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  share  in  admioistration,  those  noble 
persons  who  now  preserved  such  profound 
silence  were  the  first  to  call  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  for  that  information, 
which,  from  their  situation,  they  were 
bound  to  give.  The  noble  marquis  who 
bad  lately  spoken  seemed  to  place  much 
confidence  m  the  operation  of  the  Treaty, 
and  particularly  in  its  pacific  eSecU  For 
bis  own  part,  so  far  was.he  from  imagining 
that  it  would  tend  to  prolong  peace,  that 
he  was  convinced  it  would  have  a  contrary 
tendency.  Every  commercial  negocia- 
tipn  between  rival  nations,  so  far  as  ex- 
perience led  him  to  judee,  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  dissention.  Had  not  our  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Spain  occasioned  dl 
our  disputes  with  that  nation  ?  And  if  we 
look  to  private  life,  do  we  not  see  what  a 
jarring  of  interests  interferes  with  the 
oest  dispositions,  and  is  always  the  means 
of  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  ?  Powerful 
pations  so  nearly  situated  must  invariably 
be  rivals,  and  they  have  been  so  firom  the 
age  of  Rome  and  CarUiage,  down  to  the 
time  when  Great  Britain  and  France  flou- 
rished as  rival  countries.  He  had  known 
France  in  negociation;  he  knew  her  to  be 
a  wise  and  an  aflrreeable  nation ;  but  he 
knew  likewise^  tnat  she  was  artful  and 
insidious.    She  had  but  one  great  objea 
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in  view,  which  she  steadily  pursued— her 
own*  aggrandizement  upon  the  ruin  oi 
Britain.  Unfortunately  for  this  country, 
her  councils  were  directed  by  no  uni- 
form pursuit ;  she  roust,  therefore,  be  the 
dupe  of  the  superior  policy  of  France. 
What  were  we  to  think  of  her  stupendous 
fortifications  at  Cherbourg  ?  They  were 
not  defensive,  they  were  offensive  Works ; 
and  he  could  not  but  admire  the  address 
of  that  nation,  who,  with  all  the  show  of 
hostile  preparation,  had  prevailed  upon  a 
rival  to  enter  into  a  cordial  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  her.  He  confessed  he  viewed 
those  fortifications  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
he  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to 
look  to  our  own  coasts.  He  was  a  friend 
to  the  navy,  and  he  was  also  a  friend  to 
fortification,  so  far  as  it  aided  the  navy. 
What  ^ust  be  the  consequences  of  the 
fortifications  at  Cherbourg  ?  Will  the} 
not  necessarily  oblige  us  to  keep  a  largei 
fleet  in  the  Channel  than  ever  we  had 
found  necessary  before  ?  Such  being  the 
case,  it  was  surely  essential  to  our  secui 
rity,  that  we  should  follow  the  example  of 
France  so  far  as  to  protect  our  coasts^  and 
bv  that  means  to  leave  our  fleet  more  9^ 
liberty  to  act  elsewhere.  With  respect  to 
the  commercial  part  of  the  Treaty,  he  saw 
none  of  those  aavantages  which  the  advo- 
cates for  it  held  out ;  and  for  these  reasons 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  his 
negative  to  the  motion. 

Liord  Porchester  renewed  his  objection^ 
to  the  Treaty :  not  even,  he  observed,  ha^ 
the  noble  marquis  (of  Lansdowne)  wbo  had 
spoken  so  ably  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, made  an  impression  on  his  mind* 

Tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  contended,  that 
the  fortifications  at  Cherbourg  were  not 
the  only  works  which  it  was  in  the  con<i 
templation  of  France  to  erect;  and  this 
was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  vigilance  in 
Administration ;  it  was  in  consequence  oi 
the  last  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  which 
unequivocally  vielded  up  the  important 
article  of  the  demolition  of  the  fortifica* 
tions  at  Dunkirk.  The  fortification  o^ 
Dunkurk,  then,  was  the  next  object,  which 
would  certainly  attract  the  attention  ^ 
France.  This  would  give  her  stOl  moro 
the  command  of  the  Channel,  and  it  must 
of  necessity  oblige  us  to  counteract  her 
operations,  by  looking  to  the  protection  of 
our  own  coasts.  Aoverting  to  what  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  said  on  this 
subject,  he  insisted  that  it  was  absurd  to 
contend,  that  we  could  remonstrate  and 
obgenre  to  Fraacei  you  must  Aot  cany  op 
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those  fortifications.  With  the  same  pro- 
priety she  might  come  and  say  to  us,  you 
are  not  to  fortify  your  dock-yards.  With 
respect  to  the  different  questions  asked  by 
the  noble  marquis,  Why  had  we  not  dis- 
sented from  the  neutral  code  ?  Why  had 
we  not  settled  the  state  of  India  r  &c. 
He  would  tell  their  lordships  shortly— that 
the  reason  they  had  not  done  so  was,  be- 
cause France  would  not  have  listened  to 
their  propositions. — The  Duke  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  cursory  View  of  the 
Treaty,  which  he  defended  both  in  its 
principle  and  in  the  detail.  He  presumed 
on  the  silence  of  the  manufacturers  as  a 
positive  proof  of  their  approbation ;  and 
had  they  come  to  the  bar»  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  would  have  given  such 
information  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived to  their  respective  manufactures,  as 
would  have  alarmed  France.  The  im- 
mense advantage  which  this  country  de- 
rived from  the  abundance  of  fuel  in  our 
coal  mines  was  the  life  and  soul  of  oar 
manufactures,  and  it  would  always  give 
us  a  decided  superiority.  He  adverted  to 
the  situation  oi  our  trade  with  Portu^, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  for  some  tmie 
on  the  decline,  though  he  admitted  that  it 
was  of  considerable  importance,  and  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  be 
on  an  amicable  footing.  He  contended  that 
oar  Treaty  with  France  did  not  interfere 
at  all  with  the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  that 
it  was  highly  expedient  that  the  revenue 
should  reap  some  advantage  from  a  trade 
which  had  hitherto  been  almost  totally  in 
the  hands  of  the  smuggler.  Such,  for 
instaoce,  was  cambric,  and  several  other 
irticles,  which,  though  prohibited,  were 
in  general  use.  He  added,  that  however 
the  French  might  go  beyond  us  in  inven- 
tion and  discovery,  their  manufacturers 
bad  never  yet  been  able  to  execute  and 
Soisb  their  work  a^  well  as  the  English. 

Earl  FfVjztciWam,  after  disapproving  of 
%e  Treaty  with  France,  stated  that  the 
ipprehension  of  a  rupture  with  Portugal 
bad  given  a  verv  serious  alarm  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Yorkshire. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said,  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
friend,  and  condeibned  those  who  endea- 
voured to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
our  trade  with  Portugal. 

The  Marquiis  of  Lansdoiane  said,  that 
Ite  was  happy  to  find  from  the  tenor  of 
their  lordships  speeches  that  night,  that 
he  was  perfectly  understood  in  what  he 
had  troubled  the  House  \yith  on  a  former 


night,  particularly  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  what  he  considered,  between  in- 
dependent states,  as  the  only  natural 
enemy ;  namelvy  that  power  wl)ich,  in 
time  of  peace,  should  keep  up  an  army  of 
300,000  men.  In  this,  however,  he  had 
been  misrepresented  elsewhere;  in  a  news- 
paper, and  in  one  which  had  the  general 
character  of  accuracy — he  was  said  to  have 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prus^ 
sia,  as  the  natural  enemy  of  other  states. 
Nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  bis 
idea,  nor  from  his  language.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  know 
as  one  of  the  most  exalted  lovers  of  huma* 
nity,  was,  and  would  be  more,  distin-' 
guished  for  his  cherishing  no  views  but 
such  as  were  consistent  with  the  peace 
and  happiness,  not  the  vain-glory  of  his 
people.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
this  to  prevent  a  rarther  impression  from 
being  made  on  the  public  mind,  and  on 
Europe,  by  the  mis-statement. 

He  could  have  wished,  he  said,  that 
noble  lords  in  office  had  been  a  little  more 
explicit  in  answering  the  various  topics 
that  had  been  thrown  out.  A  noble  lord 
behind  him  had  been  pleased  to  say,  that 
on  a  former  evening  he  had  spoken  <^  on 
both  sides  of  the  question."  He  was  very 
much  astonished  to  hear  the  noble  lord 

five  to  his  sentiments  this  character.  He 
ad,  as  precisely  as  words  could  spea|c^ 
declared  nis  fuU  and  complete  approba- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  Treaty;  but 
he  had  as  clearlv  expressed  his  wi^es 
that  the  detail  had  been  more  cautiously 
guarded,  and  that  some  points  had  been 
secured  which  were  lefl  totally  untouched, 
or. vaguely  provided  for.  Now,  if  there 
was  a  fair,  an  explicit,  an  independient 
mode  of  discussing  a  subject,  it  was  that 
which  he  had  pursued.  Approving  of  the 
ground-work,  principle,  and  tendency 
of  the  measure,  thinking  it  a  great  and 
important  good  to  the  country,  he  had 
delivered  his  thanks  to  ministry  for  the 
design;  but  seeing  articles  in  the  detail 
whidi  might  be  mended,  and  thmking  it 
yet  time  to  mend  a  {>art  of  them,  he  bad 
as  frankly  communicated  his  objections :  * 
stating  those  objections,  he  trusted,  with 
candour,  certainly  without  any  design  of 
captious  opposition  to  men,  he  had  clearly 
stated,  that,  with  all  the  errors  which  he 
had  noticed  (and  he  was  free  to  confess 
that  he  thought  them  ereat  and  important 
errors),  he  saw  so  clearly  the  importance  of 
theprinciple,andwas80perfectl^convinced 
that  that  principle  would  triumph  o^er 
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a  hundred  petty  obBtades,  that  be  should 
give  his  hearty  assent  to  the  resolutions 
by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
If  the  noble  lord  meant  that  he  had  spoken 
on  both  sides,  because  he  had  not  for- 
borne, out  of  friendship  to  Ministers,  to 
state  bis  objections  to  the  detail,  and  be- 
cause he  had  not,  in  complaisance  to  the. 
Opposition,  forborne  from  paying  his  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  the  principle,  the  fact 
was,  that  he  was,  and  had  through  life, 
stood  aloof  from  parties.  He  was  of  no 
party.  It  was  his  pride  and  principle  to 
be  of  no  faction,  out  to  embrace  every 
measure  on  its  own  ground,  free  from  all 
connexion.  <  Such  had  been  his  political 
creed ;  as  such  he  stood  before  the  people, 
and  as  such  he  coveted  to  be  judged  by 
them.  In  respect  to  his  conduct  on  tins 
precise  Treaty,  it  was  strictly  consonant 
to  this  practice. 

The  principle  of  the  Treaty  he  had  ac- 
knowledged m  the  preliminary  articles. 
He  had  left  tWe  articles,  as  he  had 
stated,  very  large  and  open,  and  in  order 
to  give  scope  for  the  negociation  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  and  that  the  nation 
might  be  as  little  committed  as  possible. 
In  viewing  the  use  that  bad  been  made  of 
this  advantage,  he  had  observed  several 
matters  in  the  Treaty  which  struck  him 
with  astonishment.  He  repeated  the  six 
separate  objections  he  had  made  the  night 
before :  L  That  we  had  procured  no  ad-* 
vantage  on  our  part,  either  in  navigation 
or  otherwise,  to  countervail  the  unrecipro- 
cal  articles  and  the  political  tendency  of 
the  Treaty.  2.  That  we  had  conceded 
the  neutral  code.  3.  That  we  had  taken 
no  step  to  prevent  or  stop  the  erections  at 
Cherbourg.  4.  That  the  wording  of  the 
seventh  article  was  so  obscure  and  unex- 
plicit,  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  our 
commerce  with  Spain.  5.  That  by  the 
Treaty  we  left  Ireland  more  connected  in 
freedom  of  trade  and  facility  of  intercourse 
with  France  than  with  England :  And,  6. 
That  we  did  not  seize  the  favourable  op- 
portunity to  settle  India.  On  tliese  seve- 
ral topics  he  had  urged  their  lordships, 
and  he  wished  he  had  received  more  ex- 
plicit and  t:onvincing  explanations  than 
those  he  had  been  honoured  with.  The 
noble  duke  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  shortly 
said,  that  it  was  in  his  mind  ridiculous  to 
have  stood  in  the  bargain,  making  de- 
mands, which  they  were  sensible  would 
not  be  complied  with.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  know  what  would,  and  whatwould 
Bot  be  complied  with;  but  he  knew  what 


ought  to  have  been  the  language  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  saw  plainly  what  had  been 
the  language  of  England,  and  where  it 
went  wrong  at  first  setting  out;  viz.  in 
suffering  our  supposed  superiority  in  cer- 
tain manufactures  to  be  set  for  a  moment 
against  the  solid,  permanent  advantages 
of  France.  France  had  in  her  produce  four 
extensive  articles  of  commerce,  against 
which  we  had  nothing  to  reciprocate,  for 
it  was  ridiculous  to  listen  to  any  argument 
in  re^d  to  our  manufactures :  they  were, 
transitory  and  fleeting.  Nothing  could 
be  more  precarious  than  an  estimate 
founded  on  our  present  real  or  pretended 
superiority  in  this  respect.  Our  bdasted 
cottons  were  the  .growth  of  a  day ;  we  saw 
manufactures  rise  up  almost  instantane- 
ously. Even  in  ship- building,  a  thing 
which  might  be  supposed  to  occupy  much 
of  our  time  and  study,  it  was  only  within 
these  two  years  that  we  had  discovered 
the  important  fact,  that  men  of  war  might 
be  built  all  round  the  coast.  To  talk, 
therefore,  of  the  excellence  of  our  manu- 
factures and  of  their  superiority,  was  ridi- 
culous :  but  the  advantage  in  the  produce 
of  France  was  positive  and  eternal ;  as  long 
as  the  earth  endured,  it  remained  to  France. 
Ought  not  the  ministers,  then,  to  have 
claimed  something  in  exchange?  Did 
they  not  know  how  impatient  France  was 
for  the  Treaty  ?  He  called  on  the  uoble 
marquis  to  say,  if  France  had  not  com- 
plained that  a  gentleman  should  be  sent 
to  France  and  continued  there  without  in- 
structions ?  The  fact  was,  that  France 
was  eager,  justly  eager  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty ;  and  he  was  sure  the  noble 
marquis  had  top  much  candour  to  think, 
that  a  minister  of  the  wisdom,  experience, 
penetration,  and  forecast,  of  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes,  could  have  been  so  eager,  unless 
there  was  some  great  point  to  be  gained. 
There  was  a  great  point,  an  enormous 
point  for  France ;  it  stretched  beyond  the 
powers  of  human  estimate,  and  was  a 
matter  of  so  much  speculation  that  it 
could  not  too  much  arrest  the  notice  and 
awaken  the  powers  of  Englishmen.  What 
had  we  done  ?  We  had  stipulated  for  no 
one  thin^.  We  had  given  up  tlie  neutral 
code,  which  was  the  great  weapon  of 
Endand.  He  needed  not  say  how  anxi- 
ously and  how  positively  he  had  refused  it 
on  making  peace\  He  had  refused^  it  to 
Holland — positively  refused  it  to  Holland. 
Ought  not  this  to  have  been  a  lesson  to 
them  ?  Could  they  ask  it  after  it  had 
been  so  peremptorily  denied  to  an  old 
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^iend  ?  the  noble  duke  had  said  it  was 
no  longer  to  be  thoi^^ht  of— it  was  not  an 
objeot  which  we  could  maintain  of  right. 
He  could  not  so  easily  be  conrinced  that 
there  was  not  a  r^bt;  and  as  to  its  im* 
portance,  be  called  it  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable weapons  of  offence.  It  was  said 
to  be  worthless,  because  no  nation  would 
obsenre  it  when  they  were  able  to  break 
it ;  and  he  confessed  one  of  his  strongest 
afguments  in  objection  to  it,  was  itsim* 
practicability :  but  why  enter  into  a  treaty 
on  die  subject?  Wliy  give  a  consent  to 
a  thing  wlucb  it  must  be  always  our.  wish, 
when. able,  to  set  aside  i  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  man:  enterprise  and  hostility 
would  lead  to  it;  and  ne  trusted  that  no 
nuntster  would  ever  consent  to  yield  to  it, 
without  first  taking  the  advice  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

On  the  subject  of  the  erections  at  Cher- 
boocg,  the  noble  duke  had  insinuated  that 
be  had  said  they  ought  peremptorily  to 
have  rensoastrated  against  them.  He 
never  was  so  absurd  :  he  knew  our  situa- 
tion tQo  well  to  think  that  we  could  dictate 
to  any  nation,  much  less  to  a  court  so 
formidable,  as  that  of  Versailles,  on  a  topic 
of  internal  concern^  He  said  only,  that 
in  the  n^odation  of  the  Commercial 
Trea^,.  the  matter  ouffht  to  have  been  re* 
presented  as  a  thing  that  engendered  sus- 
pidon,  and  Which  was  likehr  to  exa^rate 
the  high-blooded  people  of  England.  But 
the  noble  duke  had  said,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  erections  at  Cherbourg, 
no  more  than  they  had  with  ours  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth.  We  certainly  had 
not,  nor  perhaps  so  much;  for  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  probable  that  the  French 
would  object  to  our  fortifying  our  coast, 
since,  on  the  event  of  an  invasion,  they 
would  take  possesion  of  the  fortresses  as 
ad?antageou8  posts.  But  the  noble  duke 
said  they  had  the  power  granted  them  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace ;  and  he  had  informed 
the  House  that  they  were  going  to  fortify 
Dunkirk.  Now,  he  had,  as  he  thought, 
so  clearly  explained  what  had  occurred  at 
the  negociation  of  the  preliminary  articles, 
with  reepect  to  this  matter,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  would  have  been  again  brought 
up.  The  fact  was,  there  was  much  con- 
versation, much  reasoning  on  the  subject ; 
hut  it  was  made  so  peremptory  a  condi- 
tion, that  he  at  length  gave  way.  There 
ware  two  grounds  stated :  first,  that  it  was 
aniasalt,  secondly,  that  it  ^as  futile ;  for 
t^e  back-water  which  made  the  port  of 
Dttokirk,  might  be  carlried  beyond  the  li* 
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mitt^  p^esctawd  by  th^  Jtentf^  But 
though  he  yielded  the  point,  he  did  it  on- 
the  most  complete  assurance  that  there 
was  no  design  to  reitore  the  bason  and 
harbour  of  Dunkirk.  And  farther  to 
satisfy  his  mind,  and  to  secure  him,  as  he 
had  said,  against  the  capripe  and  project 
of  any  one  minister,  Dunkurk  was  to  be. 
taken  out  of  the  depaiitment  of  the  mi^ 
nister  of  the  marine,  and  put  into  the  de- 
partment of  M.  de  Vergennes. 

'The  noUe  Marsuis  prooeeded  to  the 
ob^tions  on  the  obscurity  of  the  seventh 
article;  and  the  question  of  India.  Why 
that  important  pomt  was  not  settled,  he 
confessed  astonished  him.  The  noble 
duke  had  said,  that  he  knew  not  how  it 
could  have  been  settled.  He  wished  the 
noble  duke  had  explained  to  him  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  Treaty  he  had  men- 
tioned on  a  former  evening,  and  which 
was,  as  he  had  said,  a  complete  surrender 
of  all  the  advantages  of  tne  India  Comr 
pan^,  as  well  as  of  its  privileges,  without 
haviiu;  ^gained  one  thing  in  return.  He 
stated  this  at  great  length,  and  then  came 
to  Ireland:  this  matter  gave  him  the. 
highest  concern  as  well  as  astonishment* 
'mien  he  lately  heard  in  the  country,  Uiat 
a  body  of  the  Irish  privy  counsellors  had 
been  collected  in  England,  to  consult  with 
ministry,  he  had  no  conception  that  the 
conference  was  on  the  subject  of  a  French 
treaty  with  Ireland,  while  England  and, 
Ireland  still  remained  in  the  same  dis* 
tracted  state  as  before.  Nothing  could  be 
more  extraordinary  than  this;  for  the 
time  was  favourable :  Ireland  was  a  nation 
of  good  humour ;  the  duke  of  Ruttond  and 
Mr.  Orde  were  men  who  would  make  her 
jprood-humoured,  if  she  were  the  contrary. 
TTie  conduct  of  the  English  manufacturers, 
in  the  present  case  of  the  French  Treaty, 
must  crush  all  their  former  objections  to 
the  system  of  the  Irish  propositions.  The 
present,  then,  was  the  moment  for  minis* 
ters  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  beneficial  con- 
nexion. Why  was  it  not  done  ?  He  did 
not  mean  the  vague,  ill-natured,  and  in« 
adequate  Irish  propositions,  as  they  were 
called;  but  a  plain,  simple,  good-inten- 
tioned  scheme  of  reciprocal  intefcourse, 
taking  off  the  shackles  that  lay  on  our 
trading  laws;  which  was  all  the  union 
that  h^  desired.  And,  bjr-the-by,  if  he 
might  not  be  called  impertment  for  allud- 
ing to  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  he  had  no  property,  he  would  say 
that  he  saw  no  ob|ection  why  Scotia^ 
might  not  gradually  receive  the  hiw  of 
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England*  He  beMe^fed  mmy  tf  tlitiv 
nM8t  enUgliCeiied  iti6o  wtm  rip«  Iter  k. 
If  Ihb  W6fe  onoe  dene,  «i4  Hie  eonmon 
\$iw  of  EnglMd,  Hi  fit  IMHT  iMfpfly  tid^ 
ikied,  the  9amm  !n,envy  peit  of  the  Brl- 
tfab  domtnionii  end  prieerved  the  eaitte 
by  meede  of  OM  eomoKHi  court  of  appeal, 
It  «raa  all  the  wnoa  he  'deeired.  But  to 
fetortt  to  Irelaiid:  it  was  oKmsCiroue  to 
Aiak  diat  their  prity  eoanaellon  ehould 
be  afaembled^  a&d  nothioff  be  done;  at  a 
thue  teo  when  the  Kight  Boya  exhibited 
auch  a  ioeiie,  to  whoai,4br  aught  he  knew, 
everjconavd  from  the  C^ort  of  Fkimce 
ttMv  prove  k  tniaister^ii^He  conohided 
wi^  M  reeommeDdatioB  to  miniaterB  to 
iead  Fenebn'a  adn^rable  treatise  on  die 
eflbcta  of  fU^hamour,  in  the  oondudine 
book  of  T^l^maque-— a  treatfee  which 
riioold  be  written  on  everj  minietei^a  bed- 
poit 

The  Duke  of  lUokmond  said :— -The 
nd>le  adarquis's  eknlanation  of  the  fhct 
vespecdng  the  article  of  Dunkirk  in  the 
Treaty  it  not  satisfhctory.  That  article  the 
9irendi  lake  advantage  of>  and  we  haye  no 
rfght  to  quest  ion  &eir  conduct.  The 
Adble  marquis  insinuates  something  idioot 
the  fortifications  at  Portsmouth  and  Fly* 
mouth.  If  we  may  fake  his  opinion  from 
tkb  voice  df  certain  persons  in  ano^r 
place  (cei  Barr6,  drc),  the  noble  mar- 
<|u{8has  changed  hb  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  English  fortifications,  as  much 
as  he  has  done  on  diose  of  the  Frendi, 
comparing  his  present  argument  with  lus 
treaty  of  peace ;  for  I  hare  nb  hesitation 
in  declaring,  that  when  the  plan  for  forti- 
ffkigPortmiouth  and  Pljrmouth  was  first 
submitted  by  me  to  the  noble  marauis^ 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  udminis- 
tration  of  this  country^  he  signified  his 
direct  approbation  of  it.  The  noUe  mar- 
quis talks  about  India,  and  about  a  treaty — 
a  most  alarmitti^,  dangerous  treaty,  which, 
happfly  for  this  nation,  the  French  re- 
ject^. I  know  of  no  such  thing ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  lliat  diat  which  Uie  French 
reftised  te  accept  was  greatly  injiyious  to 
this  country  mi  favourable  to  France. 
The  noble  mftrquis  is  feelingly  alarmed 
about  Ireland ;  the  Right  Bo^v  and  the 
tumults  give  him  great  uneasiness;  die 
assembling  of  a  number  of  Irish  privy 
eounsellors  in  London  gives  him  astonish- 
ment. I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a 
very  visible  chiuige  in  the  noble  marquis's 
mind  on  this  sul^ect  also;  for  now  the 
Irish  propositions  must  be  ^plified.  The 
state  in  which  they  were  introduced,  a»d 


in  whidi  they  passed  this  paiiianeDt, 
thaugh  tajedted  in  that  of  Ireland,  it 
seems,  was  crude,  and  coupled  with  pdi- 
tioal  matter,  whidi  jusdy  alarmed  Ireland. 
And  yet,  my  lords,  I  do  not  reeolleet  thae 
the  noble  marqun  sijgnified  hia  disapproba- 
tion pf  the  plan  when  it  was  before  thia 
House;  on  the  contrary,  I  bdieve  h« 
gave  it  his  direct  concurrence. 

The  Marquis  of  LMmdonme  answered 
thus :— I  beg  that  when  the  noble  duke  ia 
disposed  to  animadvert  on  h^  words,  or 
on  my  conduct,  he  will  represent  thena 
correctly.  The  noble  duke  says,  that 
from  the  conduct  of  c^rtam  persons  in 
another  place,  ray  opinions  en  the  si^lject 
oMie  fortifications  may  be  gathered.  It 
is  surely  a  very  incompetent  way  of  as* 
certainhig  a  lord's  sentioMnU,  to  aigue 
that  certain  persons  in  another  pkoe 
talked  so  and  so.  1  beg  leave  to  sw, 
that  the  hontmrable  persons  to  whom  the 
noble  duke  alludes,  are  infinitdy  more 
capable  of  formbg  a  mature,  sensible^ 
ahd  scientific  jodtnient  on  the  plan  ^ 
fordfications  than  I  am  of  advising  them ; 
and  on  that  head,  at  least,  thev  require  no 
instrucdons  from  me,  if  I  may  be  supposed 
at  any  drae  to  influence  tbetr  minds.  Of 
their  conduct  I  do  not  speak,  but  I  do  not 
desiretodSsffuise  my  own  sentiments.  If  die 
n  oble  duke  has  any  proof  of  my  having  sig^ 
nified  my  direct  approbadon  of  the  plan  of 
fortifications,  let  him  produce  itt  undl  he 
does  this,  I  content  myself  with  a  sdeam 
declaration,  that  I  never  did  give  my  ap-^ 
probation  to  the  noble  duke  of  that  pkm, 
either  before  or  since  I  left  his  Majesty'a 
employment.  When  in  oflce,  it  waa  my 
duty,  and  it  is  consistent  with  my  regular 
halms  of  acdng,  never  to  commit  nmdf 
hastily.  On  every  topic  I  took  the  advice 
of  those,  in  whose  knowledge  and  ability 
on  die  point  in  question  I  bad  the  fliUeat 
confidence;  and  having  their  opniions  In 
writing,  I  weighed  thehr  force,  and  made- 
up  my  own  mind.  On  this  (^an  I  pur* 
sued  this  course.  I  not  only  considtea  n^ 
own  confidential  friends,  but  to<^  the  opi- 
nion of  certain  persons  of  high  character 
in  this  House,  who,  though  not  agreemg 
with  roe  in  polidcs,  I  considered  aa  above 
others  capable  of  giving  an  authorttative ' 
opinion  on  the  subject  This  neeessaffly 
took  time;  and  in  die  meandme  I  aver,  l 
did  not  signify  my  approbatioti  to  the  no* 
ble  duke.  At  that  tune  the  House  mmr 
suppose  I  waa  foHy  occupied  with  busi- 
ness that  embarrassed  me.  I  was  settling 
the  important  measure  of  the  preliminariea 
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of  pMCtf ;  and  ih  ImMiUoii  to  the  weight  of 
tkoie  wha  opootcd  the  meesure  in  per- 
Mameiity  I  belie??  it  is  no  greet  secret 
that  diere  were  difficulties  amoog  e«ur- 
Htn».  I  might  bsTo  reason  to  faar,  under 
aath6  dr^mstaaoes  of  that  time^  that  the 
•oUe  dukb  might  change  his  miad»  and  I 
most  neceasaruy  dread  the  diange  of  one 
10  Mtren.  So  critically  situated,  when  .the 
Boble  duke  referred  his  plan,  there  might 
perhaps  be  a  degree  of  address  on  mv 
part  m  speaking  to  the  noUe  duke«  It 
was  oaturaU4t  -might  be  necessary-— but 
1  solemnly  declare  I  never  directly  mh 
profed  of  the  plan ;  and  1  say  again,  if  the 
noble  duke  has  any  proofs  of  my  assenti 
let  him  pubUsh  them. 

The  DoUe  duke  says,  there  is  no  treaty 
with  the  Fraich  about  India  that  he  knows 
ot  I  am  astonished  at  this*  I  know  the 
DoUe  ddke  is  sufficiently  industrious,  scru- 
tiaizmg,  and  tenacious,  in  office.  He  is 
not  likely  to  suffer  the  insult  of  the  con* 
oeaknfint  of  confidential  eaeasares*  I  do 
nst  mean  to  be  officious,  nor  to  stir  up 
any  quarrel  betw^n  him  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  hot  if  the  noble  duke  does  not 
know,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  there 
was  a  tireaty  made  out  here,  by  which  the 
privileges  of  the  India  Company  were 
completely  to  be  sacrificed  to  tne  French, 
without  a  single  stipulation  in  return ;  and 
that  this  treaty  was  unaooountably  rcjjected 
io  Paris  by  means  of  intrigue  arismg  Iron 
Pfivlie  interest  The  noble  duke  says,  I 
aid  not  originallv  object  to  the  Irish  pro- 
poiitiona.  I  did  not«— I  had  my  reasons — 
fltnmg  for csMe  reasons.  I  saw  at  the  time 
all  the  pohtcd  objections  which  Ireland 
watlikeJy,  and  which  Ireland  afterwards 
did  take  up,  but  I  did  not  care  to  speak 
mv  mind  in  this  House.  Why  ?  Beoauae 
I  know  that  sudi  people  as  his  grace  would 
be  ready  to  ea^p  at  my  words,  and  so  say 
that  I  was. anxious  to  inflame  the  Irish 
people,  and  to  propagate  insidious  ahurms. 

The  Di^e  ii  Rkhmond.^1  am  not  apt, 
BDj  hMrdi,  to  make  an  assertion  without 
sound  authority.  The  noble  marquis  says, 
Bring  fiyrward  your  proof,  if  vou  have 
aaj  proof,  of  my  having  appcoved  the  plan 
of  fortificfttions.  My  lofdsi  the  noMe 
aMT^^  g^ified  his  approbatioB  in  the 
pteseDce  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and,  to  my  mind  and  understand- 
JBg,  gave  Us  direet  assent.  The  noUe 
aaaqma^  now  says,  that  having  at  that  time 
aaeat-objeot  to  carry,  the  tunes  bem^ 
tioEliah,  aiod  one  vote  in  aevan  being  aen- 
o%h»  0^  apeak  to  me  with  a  degree 


4d  address.  My  lords,  I  must  pronounce 
my  abhorrence  of  such  coodoct  in  his 
Majesty's  cabinet— and  if  a  person  en-» 
tru^ed  with  the  highest  office  in  admini* 
stration,  at  the  head  of  the  Treasmry,  can 
conceal  his  sentiments  on  a  plan  in  which 
the  Treasury  is  interested  as  requiring 
money,  and  which  can  only  pass  through 
the  direct  support  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  I  say,  my  lords,  I  never  can 
act  in  confidential  situations  witli  such 
people.  The  noble  marqub  says,  hemi^ 
nave  bis  fears  at  that  moment  of  my  * 
changing  my  mind.  Bd[y  lords,  our  in« 
diffiBreace  arose  from  m^  not  changing-*-! 
thought  that  the  prelimmary  articles  wero 
not  what  we  had  n  right  to  expect,  mul 
what  I  am  ccmvinced  we  had  the  sliility 
to  procure.  I  thought  so  then,  and  I 
think  9o  now. 

The  Marquis  of  LoMsdoumc^^Mj  lordsi 
I  am  in  your  memory.  Did  my  worda 
bear  the  interpretation  given  to  them} 
Did  I  insinuatoi  that  for  political  purposes 
I  might  find  it  convenient  to  deceive  tho 
noble  4uke  by  a  pretended  af^robation  of 
his  plan?»  My  suggestion  went  to  this» 
and  it  was  only  surmise,  that  perhaps  from 
the  critkal  state  of  the  Cabinet  at  that 
moment,  I  might  not  instantly  provoke  a 
very  irritable  mind  by  a  direct  rejection 
of  bis  scheme.  But  does  the  noUe  duko 
mean  to  assert  that  I  directly  approved  of 
it?  fortl^ereisamaterialdi&rencebetweeai 
withholding  for  a  time  one's  doub^,  and 
pretending  falsely  one*a  approbation*  The 
noble  duke  saya,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  present— If  that,  genUe* 
man  thinks  I  signified  my  improbation,  he 
very  much  misapprehended  me.  But  I 
beg  it  may  be  tborojughly  canvassed.  I 
have  the  means  of  commetely  proving  that 
I  neither  did,  nor  could  at  that  time  give 
my  direa  approbation^-v-The  noble  &ke 
haa  avowed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  That  disi^^peobation  is 
public.  I  wish  to  God  I  durst  declare  the 
whole  ftory  of  the  noble  duke's  opposition 
to  that  Treaty.  Your  lordships  must  se- 
member  the  strong  arguments  he  aaade 
use  of  in  this  House  for  the  necessily  of  a 
peaceN->afler  which  the  noble  dulse  dis- 
approved of  the  peace  whidi  was  made. 
I  agree  in  thinking  it  impossible  that  eoa- 
fidential  men  can  act  with  one  another  if 
tbefe  is  disguise  batween  them— disguise 
amounting  to  insincerity*  I  call  God 
to  witness,  that  I  have  ever  studied  to 
bear  myself  to  my  cetteagues  with  theat- 
moit  and  the  mieat  handsoaae  fiaiiaeaai    I 
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have  not,  since  I  quitted  his  Majesty's 
service,  shown  anj  great  eagerness  for 
place ;  nor  have  I  set  up  any  captious  op* 
position  to  the  ministers  of  the  day ;  much 
less  have  I  endeavoured  to  draw  about  me 
a  party — to  erect  a  standard — or  to  con- 
ciliate and  influence  lords  and  gentlemen 
to  assist  me  in  any  object  of  ambition. 
The  noble  duke  will  not,  I  think,  charge 
me  with  this,  and  thereford^he  should  give 
toe  credit  for  candour  at  least,  in  deliver- 
ing  my  sentiments  on  any  subject* 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied.— The 
noble  marquis  says  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference between  withholding  doubts  and 
pretending  approbation.  '  Put  it  on  the 
noble  marquis's  own  ground— I  say  that 
the  suppression  of  doubts,  on  a  great  plan 
of  expense,  and  in  an  important  national 
object,  is  unpardonable  m  one  minister 
towards  another.  Because  a  minister  has 
an  object  to  carryv  is  he  to  carry  his  sub- 
tilty  into  the  Cabinet  ?  It  is  a  mode  of 
negociation  pardonable  with  enemies ;  but 
when  such  craft  occupies  the  place  of 
plain-dealing,  of  complete  candour,  and 
of  good  faith,  which  ought  ever  to  possess 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  there  must  be 
discomfiture  and  ruin.  The  noble  mar- 
quis asks  me,  if  he  has  manifested  any 
great  eagerness  to  get  into  place,  or  to 
raw  me  to  his  side.  I  know  not  what 
the  noble  marquik  has  done  lately,  or  what 
he  is  doing  now ;  but  I  think  I  remember 
the  time  when  he  seemed  disposed  to  col- 
lect a  body  of  friends,  and  when  he  even 
thouriit  it  worth  his  while  to  invite  so  in- 
Biffnincant  a  person  as  myself  to  join  him. 
The  noble  marquis  says,  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  thinks  that  he  sienified 
his  approbation,  he  misunderstood  him. 
I  simply  aver»  that  I  so  understood  the 
noble  marquis.  The  plan  wtM  submitted 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  my 
own  house,  where  they  did  me  the  honour 
to  come  fbr  the  purpose. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdmne, — The  noble 
4uke  seems  determined  not  to  understand 
iBie.  I  tigtte  with  him  that  the  suppression 
of  doobts  would  be  unpardonable,  if  that 
suppression  went  so  far  as  to  delude  a 
Colleague  to  hazard  hn  plan  before  Pariia- 
ment,  wh^re  he  was  to  be  abandoned  and 
exposed.  1  chalimige  the  noble  duke  to 
prove  that  any  such  suppression  took 
place.  Was  he  deluded  to  bring  it  before 
Pteliament  >  My  lords,  as  the  noble  duke 
has  gone  so  flir,  I  will  tell  your  lorddiips, 
'  tliatl>efore  1  quitted  office,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  noble  duke  prassmg  me  to 


give  him  my  decisive  opinion  on  his  tkm. 
Did  this  indicate  my  having  Bppiiive4  the 
scheme  even  in  degree  ?  I  day  the  noble 
duke  to  produce  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the 
subject  mm  me.  That  letter  the  noble 
duke  is  very  welcome  to  see ;  I  shaU  de* 
liver  it  to  hm  to  assist  his  recoUectioo  as 
soon  as  he  pleases.  ? 

The  Duke  of  RichnunuL^Anj  letter 
of  mine  of  which  the  noble  marquis  is  pos» 
sessed,  will  be  fair  testimony ;  and  as  such 
the  noble  marquis  will  properly  pvodoee 
it.  In  the  mean  time  I  adhere  to  my 
strong  assertion,  that  he  signified  hie  ap- 
probation of  the  plan  in  the  presence  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer.  I  de- 
sire to  know  if  the  noble  marquis  will 
agree  to  refer  the  disputed  fact  to  the  me- 
moiT  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman. 

The  Marquis  of  Lannhwne.^^I  wffl 
submit  it  with  confidence  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman :  but  still  I  riiall  predaoe  die 
letter  of  his  grace. 

[Mr.  Pitt  being  behind  the  throne, 
some  lords  saki,  **  Ask  the  ri^  boo. 
ffenUeman ;"  but  this  was  immediately  fe* 
jected,  by  a  general  cry  of  "  Ncr,  na.*'] 

The  House  divided  on  the  first  Fesolu- 
tion:  Contents,  79;  Proxks,  15—94. 
Not-Contents,  2S ;  Proxies^  7— S5.  The 
other  resolutions  were  dso  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Addren 
uDon  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  wth 
France.^  March  6.  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read,  the  Lords  entered  into 
a  committee  upon  the  Address  on  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France. 

^^scount  Stormont  observed,  that  had 
he  been  a  friend  to  the  Treatjr,  he  should 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  have  opposed 
the  Address,  as  unprecedented,  unparlia* 
mentary,  and  unconstitutional.  He  re^ 
newed  his  argument  against  the  Treatr, 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  matter  that  conkl 
not  but  materially  embarrass  Government 
in  the  negociation  of  their  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  other  states.  He  imputed  the 
measure  of  voting  an  address  to  the  great 
haste  of  France  to  have  the  Treaty  so 
sanctioned;  and  particulariy  desired  to  be 
ond^ffStood  as  contendine,  that  no  address 
to  the  Crown  cookl  so  fir  pledge  Farlia^ 
ment  as  to  preclude  the  freedom  of  future 
debate,  when  any  bill  or  bills  skooM  be 
brought  in  to  carry  the  Tretktj  into  effiMst. 

TheMarqtvs  of  Buckingham  defended 
the  Address,  by  asserting  that  there  weie 
many  precedents  for  such  a  ptrooeeding. 
He  instanced  a  eobody  tstaty  in  ITtoy 
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andtciae  or  two  more.  Most  undoubtedlj 
no  adMreM  could  tp  &r  pledge  the  House 
as  to  pr^chide  their  lordships  from  freelj 
diecossiog  such  bills  as  may  herea^r 
come  before  them*  ^  The  Address  did  not 
land  them  to  the  particular  mode  of  carry-* 
ing  the  Treaty  mto  effect,  but  merelj 
conveyed  an  assurance  to  the  Crown,  that 
they  wonld  take  the  proper  steps  to  ciurry 
it  into  offset* 

Lord  Forchester  stated,  that  the  case  of 
a  oommercial  treaty  and  a  treaty  of  sub* 
aidjy  were  essentially  diferent.  In  the 
case  of  a  subsidy,  the  House  agreed  to 
malregood  the  engagement  of  the  Crown, 
by fomishing  the  sum  necessary;  but  in 
order  to  give  a  commerckl  treaty  e&ct, 
thoT  must  dter  the  existing  laws  of  the 
land.  He  therefore  condemned  the  Ad- 
dren»  as  a  fieur  more  objectionable  measure 
than  the  Treaty. 

Lord  Laughoortntgh  reprobated  the  Ad- 
dress as  boklmg  out  to  the  Crown  a  lan- 
f:oage  of  gross  fdsdidod*  It  stated  that 
they  had  tidcen  the  Commercial  Treaty 
into  their  roost  serious  considera^n; 
whereas,  parllamentarily  speaking,  they 
could  not  be  said  to  have  taken  any  thing 
into  their  most  serious  consideration  that 
they  had  not  proceeded  upK>n  by  bill.  He 
pointed  out  mconveniencies  that  would 
result  from  different  articles  of  the  Treaty, 
and  in  particular  that  of  foreigners  coming 
and  setting  up  shops  in  different  parts  of 
England,  which  was  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  Ml  existing  law.  He  condemned  the 
Address  as  futile,  useless,  and  nugatory, 
as  well  as  unparliamentary  and  uncon- 
stitutional ;  unprecedented,  he  said,  he 
fieiEred  it  was  not.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles 
1,  and  2,  plenty  of  precedents  miffht  be 
found ;  but  were  those  just  the  periods  of 
our  history,  whence  noble  lords  would  be 
food  of  Electing  precedents  ?  He  rea- 
soped  on  the  danger  of  opening  a  com- 
munication between  Parliament  and  the 
Crown ;  and  said  that  it  might  lead  so  far, 
as  to  encourage  the  Crown  to  send  mes- 
sages to  Parliament  to  quicken  its  delibe- 
rations about  particular  measureSi  and  in- 
troduce other  mischiefs. 

The  Lord  Chancdior  took  a  review  of 
the  various  grounds  of  objection ,  urged 
Ugaiast  the  Treaty,  as  well  as  against  the 
Addrsss*  He  saod,  that  had  the  debate 
bass  less  mdefinite,  it  would  have  prpved 
intdli^ble.  '  He  expected  to  have  heard 
the  term  ^pfedgme'  better  and  more 
fbHy  explamed,  and  to  have  Veen  told 
hmr  fitf  tfae^  Addfess  pledged  their  lord- 


ships, either  in  an  unparliamentary,  or  an 
unconstitutional  manner.  Unpre^bdented 
they  had  just  heard  the  Address  was  not ; 
because,  if  thej  referred  to  certain  ^unpo- 
pular reigns,  it  so  happened  that  a  suffix 
cient  number  of  precedents  might  be 
found.  The  fact  was,  that  precedents 
were  to  be  met  with  in  better  times; 
witness  the  treaties  of  1720  and  1725. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  replied  to  that  part 
of  lord  Loughborough's  argument  in  which 
he  had  talked  of  the  danger  of  opening  a 
communication-  between  the  Crown  and 
Parliament,  and  dwelt  on  the  various  in- 
stances in  which  the  Crown  by  me^sage^ 
might  so  interfere.  With  regard  to  the 
House  being  pledged  by  the  Address,  his 
lordship  reminded  them,  that  in  the  pro* 
ffress  of  every  bill  or  bills,  they  would 
have  repeatedf  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  each  bill.  He  proceeded  to 
notice  the  various  objections  that  had 
been  taken  to  the  Treaty.  He  mentioned 
the  alarm  about  the  Family  Compact, 
stating  that  most  part  of  the  Treaty  so 
called,  was  a  treaty  which  no  nation  upon 
earth  had  a  right  to  say  France  and  Spain 
might  not  mdce.  The  25th  article  in« 
deed,  which  declared  all  treaties  of  the 
two  Crowns  with  other  states  null  and 
void,  was  an  enormous  article,  and  justly 
gave  ofience  to  those  states,  who  very  na- 
turally declared  their  treaties  should  not 
be  abrogated  without  their  consent.  But, 
what  part  of  the  Family  Compact  did  the 
7th  article  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  recognize  ?  The  24th  article,  that 
which  entitleid  Spaniards  to  be  considered 
m  all  reM>ects  the  same  as  Frenchmen 
when  in  France,  and  Frenchmen  as  Spa- 
niards when  in  Spain,  was  an  exchange  of 
privileges  which  surely  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  justified  in  rourrouring  at. 
He  observed,  that  a  noble  marquis  had 
advised  a  remonstrance  to  be  made  to 
France  on  account  of  the  fortifications  now 
carrying  on  at  Cherbourg.  He  asked, 
where  was  the  minister  who  would  ven« 
ture  to  make  such  a  remonstrance  ?  [The 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  he  would.j 
By  what  part  of  the  law  of  nations  had  we 
a  right  to  remonstrate  ?  [The  marquis  of 
Lansdowncf  said,  *<  We  had  no  right."] 
The  Lord  Chancellor  proceeded  to  state 
the  improbability  of  our  obtaining  any 
sort  of  satisfaction  whatever,  were  a  re»- 
monstrance  to  be  sent,  where  confessedly^ 
we  had  no  ground  of  right  to  stand  on, 
and  where,  of  course,  our  application 
would  be  iauf^ied  at  as  absurd  and  ridl* 
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caloof^  He  nest  meotunied  the  Baal  In- 
dies, tod  laid  that  quarter  of  tiM  globe 
had  been  meotioDcd,  as  if  we  expected 
France  to  give  us  something  there,  and 
asked  if  it  was  Chaodemagore  or  Pondi* 
cherry  that  we  wanted  ?  Let  it  be  which 
it  would,  f  oomnaercial  treaty  was  not  the 
medium  of  ne^ociation  by  which  anj^  ad- 
dition of  territory  was  to  be  obtained. 
Ireland  he  also  spoke  of^  and  contended 
that  to  have  treated  with  Ii^eland  previous 
to  treating  with  Franc^  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  considered,  would,  in  his 
mind,  have  been  a  most  unwise  proceed- 


/'iscount  Stormoae  stated  that  the  Treaty 
ef  Utrecht  was  a  treaty  of  which  France 
always  wanted  to  set  rid;  and  that  the 
due  de  Choiseul,  when  the  duke^  Bed- 
ford negociated  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  176S, 
had  maintained,  that  as  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
Treaty  6f  ^kiK-la-Chappelie,  it  was  no 
longer  an  existing  treaty.  He  declared 
tiiat  the  neutral  code  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions were  convertible  terms ;  and  begged 
the  House  to  bold  it  in  their  recollection, 
that  they  had  heard  from  one  of  the  high- 
est authorities,  that  the  Address  did  not 
in  any  sort  ple^e  the  House,  or  preclude 
the  medom  ^  debating  and  voting  on 
the  bills  hereafter  to  be  brought  in. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdanne  said,  that 
he  would  in  a  few  calm  words,  after  the 
many  warm  ones  which  had  been  ddivered 
in  we  coune  of  the  debates  for  the  past 
three  days,  reply  to  what  had  fallen  trom 
the  learned  lord  upon  the  woc^sack.  And 
firsts  with  regard  to  the  Address,  he  had 
aO  occasion  to  go  at  all  into  that ;  be  was 
perfectly  satisfied  to  send  it  to  the  foot  of 
ihe  Throne,  there  to  reoaain  a  dead  letter, 
Aill  that  House,  by  acts  of  their  own,  should 
idease  to  give  it  life  and  animation.  The 
teanied  km!  had  said.  Where  is  the  minis- 
ter that  would  venture  to  send  a  rem<m- 
attance  (his  own  word,  however,  was  ^  a 
representation,'*  for  remonstrance  was  a 
iuuRsh  word)  to  the  Court  of  France  on  the 
subject  of  Cherbonrg?  when  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  interruptinff  the  leaned 
lord,  aod  said,  that  he  would.  The  learned 
lord  had  next  asked.  What  right  did  the 
law  of  nations  give  them  to  put  a  question 
te  France  on  the  subject  ?  when  he  had 
l^gaia  interrupted  the  learned  lord  and 
answered,  We  have  no  right.  Upon 
which  the  learned  lord  had  very  Irium* 
pbantly  ridicided  the  idea.of  pfoceediag 


where  there  was  acknowledaed  to  be  no 
mmnd  of  right.  Thev  (hisuNrdafaipMud) 
had  no  Uar^  wigs  and  hut  fowns  lo  lend 
them  an  air  of  weight  and  authority ;  bat 
there  were  some  among  them  who  once 
were  ministers,  and  who  had  some  espa- 
rience,  and  as  nice  an  idea  of  honour  as 
other  men.  He  wall  knew,  that  phun 
good  sense  and  the  reason  of  the  thing 
properly  put  to  a  foreign  Court  wouM  do 
much  inore  than  mere  right.  Upon  that 
ground  he  had  acted  w&n  in  office  in 
1 782,  when  M.  du  Chatelet  had  qiisstiaiied 
him  about  the  fortification  of  Turks  Island. 
As  long  as  M.  du  Chatelet  stood  on  the 
ground  of  right,  and  peremptorily  de* 
manded  an  answer,  he  would  not  make 
him  a  word  of  refdy :  at  last  the  French 
minister  saw  his  error;  he  changed  his 
tone ;  he  put  the  question  upon  the  phiia 
sense  and  reason  of  the  tmng,  ttying, 
Franoe  and  Great  Britain  have  distant 
territories  enough  to  fortify ;  France  has 
claims  on  Turks  Island;  and  why,  by  for- 
tifying, create  a  jealousy  between  thie  two 
Cnyros  ?  He  that  instant  satisfied  AL  du 
Chatelet  completely.  He  gave^  him  the 
fullest  assurances  that  not  a  sii^^  st4MM 
was  placed,  or  meant  to  be  placed^  on 
Turks  Island.  The  matter  ended  imai^ 
diatel^.  In  like  manner  had  he  aotad  im^ 
spectmg  Corsica ;  and  had  the  same  line 
of  conduct  been  pursued  after  he  was  out 
of  office,  he  was  persuaded  that  Corsica 
would  not  now  have  been  in  the  handa  of 
Franoe.  The  marouia  observed,  that  be 
would  not  answer  toe  argument  about  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  the  noble  viscount 
had  answered  it  so  fully.  The  ftct,  un- 
doubtedly was,  that  France  had  always 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  that  trea^.  He  d[e- 
dared  he  was  perfectly  astomsned  to  have 
heard  the  learned  lord  speak  as  he  lukl 
done  of  the  neutral  code,  and  talk  of  a 
treaty  of  navigation  as  sepacable  fcooa  a 
commerctal  treaty.  To  aoch  an  argumaat 
he  knew  not  what  answer  to  make.  With 
regard  to  the  East  ladies,  the  learned  losd 
had  completely  mistaken  him.  He  waotad 
no  exchange  of  Chandemagore.  He  hai 
spoken,  on  a  former  occasion,  of  a  trea^ 
between  the  two  companies,  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  France^  which,  had  it 
not  Med,  would  have  given  a  fiUMl  blow 
to  oar  navigation,  our  commerce  and  our 

SiUoy  in  India.  HewasghdithadfiMled. 
aving  said  thus  much,  he  wished  toans 
the  Imtty  his  hearty  approval.  Thsre 
were  some  thinas,  that  nsight,  pefhapi, 
have  be^  dope  netteri  by  1 
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mkiiatera ;  but  b^  far  the  greatest  part  not 
10  wen.  Ponibly  more  cautious  ministers 
#ottld  hate  treated  first  with  Portugal* 
Ha  declared,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed 
it  wis  better  as  it  was;  for  such  had  been 
die  diftcuhies  that  he  had  found  in  en- 
dsavovrmg  to  obtain  redress  for  the  ucfr- 
chants*  manj  grievances,  that  perhaps, 
without  such  an  advantage  as  a  commer- 
oud  treaty  with  France  in  our  hands,  we 
shoald  Bot  have  been  able  to  obtain  any 
rtdresB.  More  cautious  ministers  would 
pnsbsMy  have  treated  with  Ireland,  before 
thsy  went  t6  treat  with  France^  He  was 
convinced  it  was  more  Hkdy  to  turn  out 
wril,  not  to  have  done  so.  Ireland  might 
eanly  be  settled  with,  and  various  oppor- 
taaitiea  mi^ht  be  found  to  adjust  an  the 
letter  Mnisstons  that  he  had  belbre  spoken 
to.  Therefore,  such  as  the  Treaty  was, 
ha  gave  it  his  full  eoncurrenoe,  and  minls- 
tsfs  we»e  welcome  to  any  little  assistance 
he  B^ght  be  able  to  give  them  in  its  sup- 
port. With  rejpird  to  what  had  passed 
the  praoedin^  nieht  between  him  and  the 
nsUe  duke,  if  t&e  ndble  duke  was  con- 
teatedy  he  was  willing  to  let  it  rest  where 
tksyleA^t* 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  justified  the 
Addraes  en  dirorent  grounds,  and  duoted 
tke  precedent  of  17.82  on  the  suMect  of 
the  repeal  of  At  Act  of  the  oth  of 
Geeq^  I.  After  reasening  on  its  simfla- 
rity  to  the  Address  then  moved,  he  took 
notice  of  that  part  of  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
dewne's  speech,  in  which  he  had  talked  of 
what  had  passed  the  preceding  evening 
on  stdrfeois  foreign  to  the  debate.  Their 
loidshfpi,  he  trt^feed,  woidd  consider  the 
peeulfiar  sHuatien  in  which  he  stood,  mid 
luS^  him  to  call  upon  ihe  noble  marquis 
to  produce  that  letter  of  his  which  he  had 
tbe  day  befdhpe  said  he  had  in  his  possession. 
He  said  that  he  had,  since  the  preceding 
evteiM,  recollected  the  letter  to  whieh 
the  iMX>le  marquis  alluded,  and  he  was 
ahaost  certain,  that  there  was  nothmg  in 
that  letter  to  support  the  noble  marquis 
ia  his -expressions  of  the  day  before ;  ex- 
prcasiens  diat  went  the  length  of  charging 
him  with  having  caused  the  plan  of  a  sys- 
tem ef  fortifications  to  be  submitted  to 
Burliaitteat,  which  would  have  cost  a  very 
large  sum  of  moneys  as  a  measure  ef  6o- 
vgrnsnent,  without  having  previously  ob- 
tahied  the  concurrence  <h  the  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Marouis  of  Lmuehome  observM, 
that  he  woiud  willinglv  oblige  the  noble 
duke,  and  read  a  part  of  that  letter,  which 


he  held  in  his  hand,  and  then  mention 
odier  circumstances  which,  he  trusted, 
would  sufficiently  justify  him  in  the  ex- 
pressions which  he  had  used.  The  mar- 
3ub  stated,  that  the  letter  was  dated 
anuary  90,  I78S;  that  it  turned  upon 
various  matters,  but  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  his  purpose  to  read  the  last  para- 
graph: he  accordingly  read  it,  ana  the 
purport  of  it  was,  that  th^  duke  begged 
the  marquis  to  turn  the  various  subjects 
(stated  in  the  letter)  in  his  thoughts,  and 

five  him  an  aoiswer  thereupon  as  sodn  as 
e  conveniently  could,  since,  when  he 
(the  duke)  knew  the  marquis's  opinion, 
he  should  fcarm  his  ordnance  esthnate  ac- 
cordingly, llie  marouis  said,  in  addition 
to  what  he  had  read,  he  would  inform 
their  lordships,  that  a  meetins  took  place 
at  the  noble  duke's  liouse  between  his 
grace,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  himself,  at  which  a  fourth  person,  the 
duke's  secretary,  was  present ;  the  date 
of  that  nieedng  was  what  he  wanted  to 
have  learnt,  but  as  near  as  he  could  guess, 
it  must  have  been  long  before  he  reosived 
the  noble  duke's  letter  to  which  he  had 
just  referred.  The  bnsmesiB  of  that  meet* 
ing  was,  to  settle  about  the  affidrs  of  the 
ordnance,  to  advise  by  what  mode  its  debt 
should  be  paid  (0,  and  te  fix  upon  sooie 
means  of  preventing  the  extravagant 
practiee' which  had  obtahied  in  the  ma« 
nagement  of  that  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure  firom  existing  any  longer. 
The  meeting  was  not  of  very  long  conti- 
nuance ;  and  he  remembered  that  there 
lay  some  plans  of  fortifications  on  the  ta- 
ble, which  he  looked  at  whh  some  degree 
of  attention,  and  saw  some  designs  for 
forts  on  the  Portsmouth  side  of  the  har- 
bour, and  some  in  Stokes  Bay ;  but  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection  nothing  passed  or 
foil  firom  him,  that  could  be  construed  to 
be  an  express  approbation  on  his  part  of 
th^  noble  duke's  svstem;  nay,  the  letter 
in  his  hand  was  a  direct  proof  to  the  con- 
trary; because  it  prayed  nhn  to  turn  the 
varfous  subjects  itcontained  in  his  thoughts, 
and  to  grve  an  opinion  upon  them  as  seen 
as  he  conveniently  could,  a  request  diat 
would  certainly  have  been  unnecestary, 
had  he  given  his  opinion  before.  But 
there  were  certain  other  circumstances 
which  safficiently  showed  that  the  meet- 
ing in  question  was  hot  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  upon  tl^e  new  sys- 
tem of  fortifications;  for  if  it  had,  their 
lordships  would  doubtless  have  thought  it 
oddly  composed :  for  his  part,   he  had 
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never  professed  to  be  a  judge  of  fortifi- 
cations nor  pretended  to  be  an  engineer, 
and  therefore  it  was  pot  very  likely  that  he 
should  have  relied  on  his  own  judgment  in 
an  affiur  of  so  much  importaoce;  Had  the 
meeting  been  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  upon  such  a  subject,  be 
should  have  naturally  expected  that  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  First  Loind  of  the 
Admiralty  would  have  been  present;  the 
first  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  sptem, 
and  the  latter  to  consider  how  far  it 
coincided  with  the  naval  defence  of  the 
kingdom :  another  circumstance  also,  and 
that  material,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him, 
that  there  never  had  passed  any  thing 
like  a  serious  consultation  upon  the  sub- 
ject— there  was  not  to  be  found  a  trace  of 
cabinet  minutes  respecting  it.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  House,  that  whenever  any 
public  business  was  transacted  in  council, 
there  always  were  cabinet  minutes  taken, 
and  that  there  were  several  in  existence, 
where  questions  respecting  the  ordnance, 
and  of  a  nature  subordinate  to  the  con- 
sideration in  question,  had  been  under 
investigation.  He  reasoned  upon  these 
facts,  and  said,  that  he  was  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  meeting  he  had  mentioned 
must  have  happened  previous  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  from  which  he  had  read 
an  extract,  as  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  were  laid  betore  Parliament  on  the 
27th  Jan.,  and  dd[)ated  in  both  Houses  on 
the  17th  of  Feb. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  exceed- 
ingly that  the  matter  should  be  clearly 
understood.  It  had  been  said  that  fortifi- 
cations w^re.  his  hobby-horse;  they  cer- 
tainly were,  and  he  should  never  be 
ashamed  to  own,  that  his  duty  always 
would  be  his  hobby-horse.    As  master-. 

general  of  the  ordnabce  it  became  his 
VLty  to  attend  particularly  to  the  defence 
of  our  dock-yards  and  our  coasts :  feeUng 
this,  he  had  taken  considerable  puns  to 
ascertain  where  fortifications  were  neces- 
aary,  and  had  consulted  engineers  upon 
the  subject.  Having  at  lenffth  formed  a 
plan  for  additional  works,  hebad  submitted 
It  to  those  who  were  competent  to  decide, 
and  received  their  approbation  of  what 
he  had  proposed :  he  had  afterwards  sub- 
mitted his  ideas  in  difierent  conversations 
to  the  noble  marquis,  and  regul^ly  un- 
derstood him  to  coincide  in  opinion.  With 
regard  to  the  meeting  in  question,  he 
could  not  agree  that  it  was  a  private  meet- 
ing^; on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  meeting 
upon  the  business  of  the  ordnance  ex- 


presdy.  As  it  was  not  then  known,  whe- 
ther we  should  have  peace  or  not,  the  ord- 
nance estimate'  was  to  be  made  out  far 
the  war  establishment,  and  as  the  fortifi- 
cation system  necessarily  made  a  part  of 
that  estimate,  the  meetmg  had  been  hdd 
between  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  CbanceUor  of  the  Excheouer,  and  the 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance.  As 
there  were  various  plans  of  fortificafions 
to  refer  to,  the  noble  marquis  had  bee|i  so 
polite  as  to  let  Che  meeting  be  at  his 
nouse  instead  of  the  Treasury:  when, 
however,  it  was  held,  the  noble  marquis 
entered  deeply  into  the  considevation  of 
bis  plan,  and  was  pleased  to  honour  him 
with  much  praise  at  the  time,  and,  as  he 
then  understood  him,  gave  his  ccMnplete 
concurrence  to  the  system.  As  a  corrobo- 
ration that  the  noble  marquis  did  thai  con- 1 
cur,  or  at  least  am>^r  so  to  doj  the  duke 
produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom 
he  had  written  thi^  morning  upon  the 
subject;  his  grace  read  the  letter  as  .fd- 
lows :  **  My  dear  lord ;  I  remember  the 
circumstance  of  the  conversation  which 
took  place  at  your  grace's  house  to  178S, 
when  lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Stede^ 
were  present:  my  memory,  at  the  distance 
of  four  years  does  not  enable  me  to  say 
that  lord  Lansdowne  did  positively  give  s 
fnll  and  direct  iippfobation  of  your  grace's 
plan  of  fortifications ;  biut  the  impression 
which  it  made  on  my  mind  at  toe  time 
was,  and  has  continued  so  on  every  re- 
flection since,  that  his  lordship  did  signUy 
his  approbation  of  the  plans.  I  nave 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.''  The.  duke  rea- 
soned upon  this  testimony  in  his  favour, 
and  saia,  that  he  had  had  many  conversa- 
tions with  the  noble  marquis  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  every  one  of  which  he  gave  him 
to  understand^  that  he  approv^  of  the 
proposed  plan.  .In  order  to  bring  it  to 
the  marauis's  recollection  that  he  had 
been  usea  to  talk  of  fortifications,  he  said 
that  he  had  repeatedly  cautioned  him 
about  fortifying  Plymouth^  md  said, 
**  Let  roe  have  Plymouth  secure  at  any 
rate.''  The  noble  .marquis  had  dialleoged 
him  to  produce  a  scrap  of  paper  of  his 
upon  which  he  had  signified  his  consent  to 
the  fortification  system.  He  stated  to 
their  lordships,  tha^  when  men  in  office 
had  a  confioenoe  in  eadi  other,  a  great 
deal  of  the  public  busmess  was  done  by 
conversation  merely;  if,  theil&fove,  tlie 
want  of  written  evidence  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  there  having  n^ver 
bean  a  concurrence  notified  by  t^  noble 
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marquiiv  thrrc  was  em  mid  of  all  confidence 
hUmem  nmn  and  man,  and  the  buaineat 
of  an  administration  couJd  not .  preceed*^ 
The  letter  produced  by  the  noUe  marquia 
wat  a  letter  bearing  upon  a  ▼ariety  of 
other  subjects  as  well  as  the  system  of 
fortifications;  and  that  letter  in  a  great 
measure  confirmed  his  argument,  since  if 
the  noUe  marquis  referral  to  it-he  would 
find,  that  in  that  part  of  it  whidi  rekted 
to  the  plans  of  fortification,  it  was  said, 
•*  those  plans  which  you  saw,"— «  clear 
Moef  that  the  marquis  had  seen  them. 
MtaQippOfiing  that  this  fiu^  was  as  the  noble 
marottia  had  stated  it  to  be,  and  that  he 
had  oared  togo  to  Parliamentwith  the  pUm 
as  a  measure  of  government,  how  came  it 
that  the  noble  marquis  in  that  case  did  not 
go  to  his  Majesty  and  advise  him  to  dis- 
miss bim  (the  duke)  from  his  service,  fi>r 
having  dared  to  carry  a  ^an  which  would 
cost  400,000/.  to  the  House  of  Cemmons, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  it  passed,  without 
having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury?  The 
duke  aaid,  that  if  the  noble  mArquis  had 
a^ed  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  he 
bad  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  oflenoe,  and 
deserved  to  be  punished;  but  the  ftot  was 
net  so,  it  was  as  be  had  fifst  stated  it.  He 
produced  two  letters  from  the  marmiis ; 
the  ooe  in  answer  to  his  of  the  SOtli  of 
January,  and  the  other  upon  too  trivial 
an  occasion  to  be  read  to  their  lordships: 
he  would,  however,  just  mention,  that  it 
began  with  «<  My  dear  lord,*'  and  ended 
wSi  the  words  •«  believe  om  to  be  your 
sincere  and  affectionate  friend,  AoJ^  that 
circttmslmice,  trifling^  as  it  was,  the  duke 
contended,  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  at 
the  time  U)e  noble  marouis  nud  he  lived 
in  haWta  of  intknaqy  ana  friendship,  and 
consequently  that,  added  to  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  meeting  being  held  at  his 
hoQse,  oorroborated  hw  assertion  that  they 
had  frequent  conversations  together  on 
AesoMeet.  The  duke  therefore  appealed 
le  their  lordships,  whether  he  had  not 
Reared  himself  irom  the  chaige  whieh  had 
been  brooght  against  him  by  Iho  noMe 
marqnia. 

The  Marquis  of  iMntdaeme  vras  pef- 
lectly  satisfied  with  the  letter  he  held  in 
his  hand,  against  which  the  noUe  duke 
had  addneed  Mr.  Pitt*a  testknony.  The 
testimonjf  of  a  jrery  respectable  witness, 
\nl  a  witness  who  could  sneak  only  for 
himself.  There  was,  therefore,  letter  for 
Istter ;  but  added  to  his  letter^  he  had  the 
benefit  of  his  own  assertion,  and  he  did 
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assert  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  xhvt 
he  never  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
the  noble  duke's  system  of  fortification. 
If  it  was  urged  that  there  waa  blame  due 
to  the  minister  who,  nevertheless,  suffered 
it  to  come  before  Parliament,  he  vras  fi'ee 
to  say,  that  he  thought  there  was  great 
blame;  but  that  was  another  question; 
and  if  the  noble  duke  chose  to  make  n 
motion  upon  it,  well  and  good.  If  he  waa 
askedy  why  he  suffisred  tl^  plan  to  be  pro* 
posed  when  he  did  not  approve  it,  he  pro« 
tested  he  could  not  tell.  Possibly  it  waa 
for  want  of  time,  aa  it  was  the  fortnight 
before  the  peace.  A  busy  fortnight !  But, 
as  to  the  met,  he  was  wi&ing  to  let  it  rest 
with  their  lordships  to  deckle ;  and  he  did 
not  care  whioh  way  the  decision  went* 
He  was  glad  that  the  nobJe  duke  had  pro« 
duced  hb  letter,  b^nnine  with  the  ad"* 
dresa  of  <«  My  dear  lord,''  because  i» 
showed  how  pure  he  was,  and  how  dear 
of  any  thing  like  resentment  against  the 
noble  duke,  fbr  having  diought  proper  to 
take  the  extraordmaiy  step  of  quitting  the 
Cabinet  juat  before  the  pmice  came  imder 
conskleratim).  He  was  ab^o^^  ^  mtvk  a 
pamion :  early  in  lib,  when  a  boy,  he  waa 
occasionally  actuated  by  it,  but  he  had 
gotten  rid  of  it  by.  living  among  good  and 
great  men ;  he  had  roo^  it  out,  and  he 
defied  any  man  living  to  say  that  he  had 
shoim  resentment  on  any  occasion,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  He  impotedthe 
noble  duke's  conduct  to  his  resentment  at 
what  had  passed  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whea  the  ordnance  estimates  had 
been  under  consideration.  He  assured 
the  noble  duke  that  the  preludices  he  en« 
tertained  i^ast  him  on  mat  head  wer# 
altogether  without  fonndatioih  Those 
who  had  given  their  opinions  in  the  ether 
House,  adversely  to  the  fortification  sye* 
tern,  were  men  oompetent  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  well  entitled  so  to  de^ 
They  were  not  a  Action  headed  by  hina^ 
nor  had  he  any  share  in  directing  their 
conduct  in  that  House.  If  the  noble  duke 
knew  how  delicately  he  held  himself  ^ 
wards  timeegentlmnen,  andeverhaddone^ 
be  wmdd  not  have  suspected  him  of  in* 
iusDcing  their  conduct/  But  why  did 
not  the  noble  duke,  when  he  felt  himseif 
hurt  oo  that  occaaioB»  oome  fairiy  to  hioH 
and  tdl  him  the  oaose  of  his  reaentmentf 
He  was  op«i  enough  surely ;  for  openoesi 
was  so  much  hia  characteristic,  that  he 
was  open  to  a  fhult,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  firiendsy  on  that  very  ac^count,  aeduded 
himedf firom  the  wetldL    TheaoUe.dvte 
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and  he  liftd  lived  on  termff  of  Buffictent  ioti- 
vacy  to  have  encouraged  the  poble  duke 
to  come  to  him.  He  had  dioe^'  with  the 
noble  jduke,  the  noble  duke  had  done  him 
the  same  honour  at  hu  house ;  and  that 
friendly  intercourse  might  have  gone  on 
till  now,  had  not  the  noble  duke  broke  it 
ofi*;  why,  the  noble  duke  best  knew ;  but 
lie  supposed  on  account  of  what  happened 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  marquis 
pressed  the  noble  duke  to  rise»  and  do  him 
lusttce  on  the  preseht  occasion*  He  said 
he  knew  that  tne  duke  was  a  fortification 
difficult  to  take;  he  wished  he  would  let 
him  have  the  honour  of  achieving  a  vie- 

^ry :  if  however  he  would  not,  but  would 
obstinately  persist  in  maintaining  that  he 
had  obtained  his  concurrence  previous  to 
laying  his  plan  before  Parliament,  he  should 
rest  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the 
noble  duke's  letter,  and  let  the  whole 
matter  remain  upon  that  ground. 
•  Th^  question  for  agreeing  to  the  Ad- 
dress was  then  put,  and  the  House  divided: 
Contents,  74;  Not-Contents,  ^.  The 
Address  was  then  agreed  with ;  and  the 

*  Com  mens  at  a  conference,  were  acquainted 
that  their  lordships  had  agreed  to  the  Re- 
solutions and  also  to  the  Address. 

Joint  Address  to  the  King  on  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  imth  France,^  March  8. 
Both  Houses  went  up  to  St.  James's,  and 
presented  the  followmg  joint  Address  to 
the  King : 

<^  Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 

*^  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
tempondy  'and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  having  taken  into 
our  most  serious  consideration  the  previa 
sions  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Naviga- 
tion and  Commerce,  concluded  between 
vourMajesty  and  theMost  Christian  King, 
beg  leave  to  approach  your  Majesty  with 
our  serious  and  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  this  additionalproof  of  your  Majesty's 
constant  attention  to  the  welfiure  and  hap- 
piness of.  your  subjects.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed with  B^\  proper  expedition  in  tasing 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  giving 
efiect  to  a  system  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  a  beneficial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Francff  and  to  give  ad- 
ditional permanence  to  the  blesungs  of 
peace. 

*<  It  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that  we 
cannot  more  effectually  consult  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  our  country,  and  the 
glory  :oi'  jour  Majesty's  reign,  than  by 


concurring  in  a  measure  which  tends  to 
the  extension  of  trader  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry  and  manufactures,  the 
genuine  sources  of  national  wealth,  and 
the  surest  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  your  Majesty's  domi- 
nions.'' 

The  King's  Ansvcer.']  His  Majesty  re- 
turned this  Answer : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  this  loyal 
and  dutiful  Address.  The  declaration  of 
your  sentiments,  formed  afler  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Treaty  of 
Navigation  and  Conunerce  between  me 
and  the  Most  Christian  King,  affords  me 
the  truest  satisfaction ;  and  1  receive  with 
pleasure  the  assurances  of  your  determi- 
nation to  proceed,  with  all  proper  expedi- 
tion, in  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  givmg  it  effect." 

Motion  respecting  such  of  the  Sixteen 
Peers  qf  Scotland  as  may  be  created  Peers 
of  Great  Britain.^  Feb.  5.  Viscount 
Stormont  expressed  his  conviction,  that  as 
the  subject  on  which  he  should  beg  leave 
to  trouble  their  lordships,  related  in  a 

E articular  manner  to  their  own  privileges, 
e  might  rest  assured  of  being  honoured 
with  weir  serious  attention.  He  trusted 
that  he  should  not  be  considered  as  acting 
contrary  to  order  in  the  motion  which  he 
intended  to  make ^  viz.  that  the  patents 
creaUng  the  duke  of  Queensberry  and  lord 
Abercom  peers  of  Great  Britain,  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.  He  hoped  for 
the  pardon  of  those  lords  for  not  calling 
them  agreeably  to  their  new  titles ;  and 
as  an  a^ogy,  he  pleaded  that  he  was  not 
present  when  they  took  their  seats,  and 
tie  did  not  recollect  what  those  titles  were. 
The  subject,  he  observed,  was  of  the  first 
importance  both  to  that  House  and  to  the 
nation.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
lordships  wereinvolvedin  its  consequences. 
The  people's  representation  it  would  like- 
wise afiect  materially ;  and  therrfore  a 
subject  of  such  essential  magnitude  re- 
quired the  fullest  attendance  which  could 
be  obtained ;  and  the  most  eflfectual  means 
to  have  this  attendance,  would  be  die  re- 
gular mode  always  adopted  on  important 
occasions,  which  was  to  summon  the 
House.  He  then  moved  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  inta  a  committee  of  pri- 
vileges, to  consider  those  patents,  and 
that  the  Lords  be  summon^  to-moixow 
se'nnight. 
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Feb.  IS.  The  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  privileges.  The  order  of  the 
daj  being  read, 

Viscount  Stormant  b^n  bj  saying, 
that  he  had  presumed  to  bring  before  the 
committee  a  business,  which,  as  matter  of 
privil^e,  was  entitled  to  serious  and  ^rlj 
attention.    He  thought  it  a  great  public 
question,  and  should  argue  it  upon  large 
public  ground.    The  constitution  of  ]Par- 
liament  now  required,  that  the  repi:eseo- 
tstion  of  the  Scotch  Peerage  should  be 
complete.    Is  it  so  ?  That  is  die  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 
The  motion  is  purposely  calculated  to  put 
that  point  fairly  at  issue.    Had  the  ques- 
tion any  thin^  of  legal  nicety,^  he  should 
be  ill  qualified  to  treat  it ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  lay  in  a  narrow  compass^ 
sod  was  to  be  decided  upon  a  few  plain, 
obvious  principles,  which  he  would  en- 
deavour to  state.    It  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  right  of  represenution  was  given 
to  the  Scotch  Peers  for  the  loss  of  an 
hereditary  seat  in  Parliament.    They  who 
no  longer  suffer  the  loss,  can  no  longer  be 
eatitled  to  their  share  of  the  compensation. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  arffue  what  is  so 
plain;  it  is  sufficient  bardy  to  state  it. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Union,  sixteen  peers  are 
to  be  chosen  by  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent, out  of  their  own  number.    Is  it  not 
clear,  from  this  stipulation,  that  they  who 
choose  must  be  in  a  situation  to  be  repre- 
sented; and  those  who  are  chosen,  in  a 
condition  to  be  repesentatives  ?    All  elec- 
tive representation  in  government,  where- 
ever  it  obtains,  proceeds  upon  tbib .uniform, 
invariable  principle.    There  is  an  incon- 
venience, real  or  supposed,  in  your  sharing 
in  the  government  individually ;  therefore 
you  diall  share  in  it  virtually  by  represen- 
tation.   The  one  being  in  lieu  of  the  other, 
they  cannot  be  co-existent.    You  cannot 
represent  yourself,    ^ou  cannot  appear 
in  person,  and  be  represented  by  jrbur 
proxy.     The  moment  you  are  admitted 
to  a  personal  share  in  tlie  government, 
your  right  to  share  in  it  virtually,  by  re- 
presentation, must  cease  and  determine. 

He  then  apj^ied  these  general  princi- 
ples to  the  particular  case.  The  peera  o£ 
Scotland,  at  the  Union,  were  thot^ht  too 
numerous  to  be  admitted  to  hereditary 
seats  in  Parliament ;  therefore  they  were 
to  be  remresented  by  sixteen  of  their  num- 
ber. "  Whether  the  mode  was  wise,  whether 
the  proportion  was  fair  and  adequate,  it  jm 
neeolesa  now  to  io(|uire*  Our  ancestors, 
mi  he,  cmme  hac  injcedera,  and  by  their 


agreem^t  we  are  indin>utably  bound.  But 
he  was  sure  their  lordtfiipa  were  bound  by 
inclination,  stiU  more  than  by  the  ties  of 
duty,  to  see  that  agreement  fairly  and 
honourably  fulfilled.     Would  it  be  io^ 
would  it  be  conformable  to  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  Treaty ;  would  it  be 
consonant  to  the  principles  of  representa- 
tion, to  include,  m  the  number  of  Scotch 
representatives,  hereditary  peers,  who  have 
no  interest  in  that  representation,  and  to 
whose  condition  elective   representation 
cannot  appertain  ?     An  hereditary  seat, 
and  a  temporary  seat  by  election,  are  not 
only  difierent,  but  incompatible,  for  thia 
obvious  reason — the  hereoitary  seat  takes 
away  the  whole  effect  of  the  relation  that 
should  subsist  between  the  representative 
and  thosewho  choose  him.  Thisconnexion 
is  stronger  in  some  governments,  m  some 
countries,  than  in  others;  but  it  obtains 
universally  in  all,  and  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  representation.    In  some  coon« 
tries,  as  in  Poland,  for  instance,  members* 
are  bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  con- 
stituents.   It  has  been  maintained,  that 
this  is  the  case  in  our  constitution.    He 
was  not  of  that  opinion ;  but  suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  to  be  the  case,  what  would 
be  the  condition  ofan  hereditary  peer  who 
was  also  a  representative  i  Clasning  duties 
might  arise.     His  own  judgment  marks 
out  to  him  one  line  of  conduct,  the  orders 
of  the  electors  another :  which  is  he  to 
follow  ?  But,  not  to  insist  upon  an  idea  of 
the  constitution  strongly  maintained  by 
-others,  but  differing  from  his  own  opinion, 
he  said,  that  in  this  country  representatives 
were  certainly  so  hx  responsible  to  their 
constituents  in  their  conduct,  that  upon 
the  opinion  entertained  of  that  conduct, 
their  fote  at  a  future  election  was  decided, 
and  the  trust  reposed  in  them  continued 
or  withdrawn.     He  observed,   that  the 
same  prer<^ative  that  had  raised  two  of 
sixteen  to  an  hereditary  seat,  might,  ia 
possibility  at  least,  extend  the  same  favour 
to  the  whole  number.    What  then  would 
become    of  the  Scotch  representation? 
This  wav  of  puUing  it,  makes  the  absurditjr 
more  guuring;  but  there  is  no  real  dif* 
ference  between  the  one  qase  and  the 
other ;  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation is  the  same  in  both.    He 
then  proceeded  to  show,  that  the' cessatioa 
of  riffht  his  motion  contended  for,  follows 
by  dear  and  necessary  consequence,  from 
the  incapacity  established  by  a  resolution 
of  the  House  in  1709,  ia  the  case  of  the 
duke  of  Dover's  vote.    It  was  then  xtef' 
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iolved,  <<Thiit  a  Peer  of  ScedMid,  cfaum- 
ing  to  sk  in  the  House  of  Peeie  by  Tirtii^ 
af  a  patent  paited  under  the  great  aeal  of 
Great  Britain,  and  who  now  sits  in  die 
Plarliament  <^  Great  Britain^  has  no  right 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers.'*  The  two  noble  lords  in  question 
confessedly  stood  in  that  situation  to  which 
die  resolution  applies;  and  he  who  has 
not  a  right  to  vote,  ^  Jhrthri  cannot  be 
footed.  The  determination  was  as  solemn, 
a$  deliberate  a  one  as  any  that  standi  on 
the  records  of  Parliamcat.  It  rejected  the 
vote  of  a  person  Intimately  connected  with 
die  lord  treaourer,  Godolphln.  I  barely 
»ention  this  ciroumstance*  said  he,  with- 
out laying  any  stress  upon  it.  The  reso- 
lution patted  at  a  time  when  dl  that  re- 
lated to  the  Union  was  fresh  in  every 
nan's  memory,  and  the  true  meaning  and 
intention  of  tmit  great  trea^  were  generally 
known.  It  paMcd  in  the  presence  of 
Wmy  of  those  who  had  been  commissioners 
on  lioth  sides^  actors  in  that  great  scene, 
md  the  Journals  show  that  there  was  not 
a  sinele  protest.  It  has  been  conetantly 
acted  under,  has  stood  unquestioned,  un- 
shaken, for  near  fourscore  years.  Such  a 
precedent  has  all  the  weight  and  authority 
that  can  belong  to  any  precedent  what- 
ever; and  powerfiil  inaeed  is  the  weight 
jmd  authonty  of  such  precedents  upon  the 
mind  of  every  considerate  man,  who  knows 
the  mischief  of  fluctuation,  and  the  num- 
berless benefits  which  arise  from  certainty 
of  law,  and  stability  and  uniformity  of 
decision. 

He  then  observed,  that  although  he 
argued  from  this  resolution,  though  it  af- 
forded a  very  strong,  and,  he  thought, 
irresistible  argument  in  support  of  the 
notion,  yet  the  motion  itselr  went  to  the 
sbgle  pomt  of  rejpresentation.  The  pre- 
sent question  is  simply  this,  whether  the 
two  noble  lords,  by  the  change  in  their 
situation,  do  or  do  not  cease  to  be  our 
representatives  ?  As  in  the  Act  oi  Union, 
and  in  the  subsequent  Act  of  the  6th  of 

Seen  Anne,  there  are  no  express  words 
It  go  directly  to  die  point,  it  must  be 
a  question  of  construction  upon  the  real 
Intent  and  meaning  of  that  part  of  die 
Treaty,  to  be  decided  by  the  rulei  of  fair 
interpretation,  and  by  the  general  nature 
and  principles  of  representation,  applied 
to  the  parUcular  case.  By  an  article  in 
fbe  Treaty  of  Union,  the  peers  of  the  two 
countries,  now  made  one,  are  to  be  cobi- 
prehended  under  one  general  name.  Had 
liconii^rred  equality  of  right;  aU  line  of 


distinotieci  would  hare  beta  done  away. 
But  the  British  peera^  now  consiata  af 
two  distinct  orders  of  men,  havina  di0a- 
rent  nghts,  and,  standing  in  very  £farent 
situations  indeed.  The  one  retains  all  dia 
privileges  of  peerage,  sits  in  parliaaMat, 
whose  authority  now  extends  over  the 
whole  united  kingdom*  The  other  has 
the  inforior  riahts  of  thepeerage  throogb- 
out  the  whole  Kingdom,  but  is  abridgaa  of 
the  most  valuable  right  of  all— an  haradi- 
tary  seat  in  parliament.  They  are  thara* 
fore,  in  fact,  two  distinct  orders  af  meat 
though  called  by  the  same  name  t  tha  one 
haying  individually  a  share  in  the  logiahi- 
ttfre,  the  other  only  a  virtual  share  by  re- 
presentation. No  line  of  distincdaa  can 
DO  more  strongly  drawn. 

The  question,  then,  fairly  stated,  is  this. 
What,  according  to  the  true  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  Union,  is  to  be  the  coodi- 
don  af  him,  who  passes  from  the  one  order 
to  the  other,  from  the  reprasentattva  to 
the  hereditary  class  ?  Why,  dearfy  diis— « 
he  acquires  sJl  the  righu  of  an  hereditary 
seat,  and  the  rights  of  representation  cease^ 
as  appertaining  exclusively  to  thi^  condi- 
tion in  which  he  no  lonaer  remains.  The 
committee  well  know,  that  the  right  of  re* 
preseatadoo  is  so  fhr  from  being  inherent 
m  peers  as  such,  that  it  was  strenuously 
contended  at  the  Union,  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  and  repugnant  to  the  natara 
of  peerage.  It  certainly  is  a  right  M^ 
dental  to  the  change  of  situation  made  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union.  Fk*om  the  situation 
in  which  that  Treaty  placed  them,  ^ 
two  noble  lords  have  emerged  by  tlie  ft* 
your  of  the  Crown,  and  are  raiaed  tothase 
rights,  to  that  condidon  ki  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  which,  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scodand,  every  Scotch  Peer  en* 
joyed^  When  we  chose  them,  added  k^ 
they  were  m  the  same  dtuation  with  our- 
selves ;  they  were  fdlow  suflbrers.  Becag 
no  longer  in  that  situation,  they  can  no 
longer  be  entided  to  a  share  of  that  com* 
pensation,  which  was  ereat  to  the  anre- 
gate  body,  for  the  loss  it  sustained,  liiey 
now  sit  hiare  in  their  own  right ;  they  can* 
not  therefore  ait  in  ours.  They  caaaot 
be  temporary  representatives  in  a  nlaea 
where  toey  have  an  indefeasible  right  to' 
appear  for  themselyes.  We  are  proud  sf 
every  connexion  with  them,  but  what  is 
incpmpadble  with  their  condition  and  eofS. 
We  hope  these  two  noUe  lords,  and  aM 
those  who  were  finrmeriy  of  our  nambsr, 
retain  their  former  aeal  for  the  BHuate- 
nance  of  our  Dghia.    Wa  hopathif  adie 
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imm  reaeh^  tbe  shore  will  not  be  indift* 
rtnt  to  die  conditkni  of  Aote  whom  tbej 
hnfo  left  behind* 

He  then  italed  paiticidarfy,  the  case  of 
Jmes  duke  of  Athol,  upon  whom  an  Eng* 
lUi  honour  devolved  in  1796,  and  who 
eoatiooed  to  sit  jn  parliament  as  duke  of 
Acbol  aand  baron  Stranse.  He  obsenred, 
that  dMre  nearer  had  been  any  decision, 
aayqvestioa,  any  even  the  smallest  dis* 
taswuu  opon  the  subject.  Tbe  whole  had 
passed  tmh  sHttaio.  Why  it  did  so,  b, 
nerhaps,  at  diis  distant  period,  rather  to 
be  eecijectiired  than  known.  It  prpbably 
was  dioqght  a  thing  of  little  consequence, 
as  there  was  very  little  chance  that  a 
siasilar  case,  that  of  an  old  English  ho- 
Bonr  devohrkig  upon  a  Scotch  Peer,  should 
happen  again.  The  case  now  hi  qaeedon 
cooH  not  happen  under  the  then  dreura- 
The  Scotch  peerage  were  Uien 


somrtiiif  under  the  wound,  which  die  rash 
snd  violent  hand  of  party  gave  hi  the  case 
rfthe  duke  of  Brandon  in  1711.  In  that 
situation  of  thincs,  the  peerage  of  Scot-, 
1  might  think  it  a  point  or  Nttle  mo- 
but  the  case  is  very  different  now 
«-lhe  Scotch  Peers  are  restored  to  their 
rights— the  right  of  prerogative  is  re- 
stored. The  royal  favour  may  now  tow 
ia  Aat  channel,  as  freely  as  in  any  other. 
It  was  for  ma^  years  totaDy  obatrueted 
by  that  resdution,  on  which,  said  he,  I 
aeaa  not  to  dwell ;  I  coidd  wish  it  bitfied 
in  everlasting  oUivion,  were  it  not  that 
thst  oblhrion  would  exHpguish  the  praise 
snd  honour  due  toJl^JmSr  whom  the  ef- 
feot  of  that  jeiimtion  was  done  away.  I 
aai  ^ereuflideSl  that  the  same  fairness  and 
Hbemlity  of  sentiment  which  governed 
aposi  that  occasion,  will  govern  now.  I 
apply  nmetf  with  equal  confidence  to 
every  mae  of  the  House,  persuaded  that 
the  iustice  of  the  cause  will  plead  with 
equal  force  in  the  breasts  of  aU. 

I  hare  purposely  waved,  said  he,  all 
considerarions  of  policy,  as  the  causestands 
ia  need  of  no  such  collateral  aid.  But 
tiius  much  I  mav  say,  the  best,  the  wisest 
and  most  dignined  policy  wilt  choose  to 
do  that  which  is  attended  with  no  possible 
inconvenience,  rather  than  hurt  the  rights 
and  wound  the  feelings  of  a  considerable 
aid  reepectaUe  body  of  men ;  and  if  there 
were  any  shadow  oif  doubt  in  this  biMi- 
ness,  which,  he  protested,  after  the  fullest 
consideration,  he  could  not  perceive ;  yet 
sorely,  even  in  that  case,  the  fturest  and 
most  oprMit  mind  might  incline  towards 
tM  dedmn  wUch  U  ftvourriile  to  ihe 


interests  of  mflnyt  prdudicial  to  the  red 
interests  of  none.  The  prindples  laid 
down  in  the  preamble  to  the  ^ous  Peer- 

3^  BBl  was,  that  the  nroportion  esta- 
isbed  at  the  Union  was  oecome  unequal 
by  the  number  of  peers  created  since  that 
period,  litis  prindple  would  lead  to  an 
increase  of  our  number:  we  have  no  such 
right :  we  make  no  such  claim.  AU  we 
demand  is,  complete  representation,  such 
as  the  union  gave  us— ^uch  as  the  presMit 
constitution  of  parliament  absolutely  re* 
qm'res.  It  cannot  be  complete,  if  those 
are  to  be  induded  in  our  number  who 
have  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  repre* 
sentation,  and  to  whose  pr^ent  condilioo, 
I  agam  and  again  repeat,  elective  repre- 
sentation, from  the  nature  of  it,  cannot 
possibly  apply. 

He  concluded  with  sayhig,  that  ho  was 
persuaded  their  lordships  would  upon  all 
occasions,  be  disposed  to  interpret  every 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  ia  ttio 
Airest  and  mos^  liberal  manner;  that  fair- 
ness and  liberality,  which  apply  particu- 
larly to  the  kiterpretatien  of  such  a  con- 
vention as  the  Union  necessarily  was. 
From  the  very  nature  of  it,  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  must,  for  the  subse- 
quent penormanoe  of  the  engaffement^ 
rely  upon\he  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
other  contracting  party.  This  considera- 
tion win  hate  more  weight  with  the  House 
than  any  stipulation  that  could  be  inserted 
in  a  Convention  between  two  nations  who 
remained  independent,  and  in  a  condition 
to  support  their  respecthre  rights,  and 
whose  mutual  interests  had  led  them  to 
the  condusion  of  a  Treaty  so  advantageous 
to  both.  This  Aiimess  and  liberatitvof 
interpretation,  which  belongs  to  the  wnde 
Treaty,  can  apply  to  no  part  of  it  more 
properly  than  to  that  which  respects  the 
peerage  oi  Scodand.  The  change  the 
Ubbrt  made  in  their  condition  is  known 
to  you  all.  1  hope,  said  he,  vou  will  keep 
in  constant  remembrance  this  4aT,  that, 
before  an  event  so  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries could  take  place,  the  Peers  of  Scot- 
land had  great  difficulties  to  conauer; — 
to  the  attainment  of  that  desirable  end, 
they  made  as  larse  a  sacrifice  as  ever  was 
made  ^  men.  Had  they  retained  tiidr 
hereditary  seats  in  parliament,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  half  their  property,  they  bad 
made  a  happy  and  noble  exdiange.  Ke 
man  can  deserve  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
gri^t  council  of  a  free  nation,  who  does 
not  consider  it  as  the  first  of  an  rights,  the 
RMSt  valuaMe  oi  all  possessions.     That 
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right,  that  inestimable  poBsession,  for  rea* 
sons  of  public  utility,  our  ancestors  were 
contented  to  forego.  In  a  word,  they  did 
that  which  has  ever  been  counted  a  mark 
of  exalted  virtue — They  chose  rather  to 
be  little  in  a  great  state,  than  great  in  a 
small  one.  Deciding  on  the  rights  of  the 
descendants  of  men  so  circumstanced,  you 
would  be  disposed  rather  to  extend  than 
diminish  those  rights.  We  ask  no  exten- 
sion;  we  demand  nothing  but  what  the 
Union  gave.  All  we  desire  is»  that  you 
will  not,  in  contradiction  to  the  clear  and 
obvious  meaning  of  that  agreement,  to  the 
sense  entertained  and  declared  of  it  by 
those  by  whom  it  was  framed,  and  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  clearest  principles  of  re- 
presentation,  abridge  our  rights,  bv  cur- 
tailing the  slehder  compensation  allotted 
us,  for  the  greatest  loss  which  men  who 
have  any  dignity  can  sustain.  The  noble 
viscount  concluded  with  moving,  **  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
the  earl  of  Abercom,  who  was  chosen  to 
be  of  the  number  of  the  sixteen  peers, 
who,  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  'are  to  re- 
present the  peerage  of  Scodand  in  parlia- 
mipntt  having  been  created  viscount  Ha- 
milton, by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  of  Great  Britain,  doth  thereby  cease 
to  sit  in  this  House  as  a  representative  of 
thepeerage  of  Scotland." 

The  Bishop  of  Laridaff  [Dr.  Watson] 
declared,  that  had  the  question  appeared 
to  him  of  nice  legal  discussion,  he  would 
not  have  presumed  to  trouble  their  lord- 
ships with  any  sentiments  which  he  might 
entertain  respecting  it ;  since  no  man 
knew  less  of  the  law  and  its  distinctions 
than  he  could  pretend  to  be  conversant 
with :  b'it.he  was  sufficiently  informed  of 
the  history  of  the  transactions  on  which 
the  present  question  was  grounded,  to  be 
satisfied  that  a  moderate  portion  of  plain 
common  sense  was  equal  to  its  compre- 
hension. He  imagined  that  there  could 
scarcely  be  two  opinions  on  the  motion. 
It  was  clear,  from  the  noble  viscount's  ac- 
curate and  perspicuous  reasoning,  that  his. 
Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  English  honours  upon  two  Scotch 
Peers.  That  he  conceived  to  be  an  in- 
fraction of  the  Treaty  of  'Ufaion ;  but 
then,  it  was  an  infraction  on  the  part  of 
England,  as  the  honours  conferred  were 
English ;  Scotland  consequently  could  not 
find  fault,  nor  did  he  mean  to  complain. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  extren^ly 
right  that  his  Majesty,  the  source  and 
fountain  of  favour  and  of  distmction,  should 


have  the  power  of  calling  up  to  that  House,' 
men  of  large  property  and  estate,  men  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  profession 
of  the  law,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  men 
whose  public  services  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  entitled  them  to  honoun 
and  rewards,  and  more  especially  Peers 
of  Scotland,  descended  most  of  them  from 
old  and  noble  families,  who,  consequently, 
could  add  the  lustre  of  ancestry  to  their 
other  eminent  qualifications ;  for,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  ancestry,  no  man  despised 
It,  but  he  who  had  none  to  value  him- 
self upon ;  and  no  man  made  it  his  pride, 
but  he  who  had  nothing  better  to  boast  of. 
On  the  present  occasion,  he  congratulated 
their  lordships  on  the  accession  to  the 
British  Peerage  of  the  two  noble  lords, 
not  more  dignified  by  birth,  than  by  their 
character  and  their  merit.    With  regard 
to  the  distinction  so  forcibly  drawn  by  the 
noble  viscount  between  individuals  and 
virtual  representation,  it  was  a  discrimina- 
tion almost  too  evident  to  require  fiuther 
elucidation ;  but  if  it  were  aupposed  tliat 
a  member  of  the  other  House  being  called 
up  by  patent  to  a  seat  among  their  lord- 
ships,  should,   nevertheless,  insist  upon 
keeping  his  seat  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  at  the  same  time,  a  stronger  la- 
stance  of  the  truth  of  the  argument,  vid 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  fact  upon  which 
it  rested,  coula  scarcely  be  given ;  yet, 
as  extreme  cases  sometiines  removed  all 
doubt,  his  lordship  said  he  would  beg 
leave  to  bring  forward  as  a  suppodtioo, 
that  when  the  Act  of  Union  first  passed, 
the  Queen  had  chosen  immediately  after- 
wards to  create  the  whole  of  the  sixteen 
Scotch  Peers  British  Dukes.    Was  there 
one  of  their  lordships  who  would  not  in 
that  case  have  agreed,  that  the  Peerage  cf 
Scotland  bad  a  right  to  complain,  that 
their  representatives'  had  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  bartered  their  Scouish  titles  for 
English  honours?     So  extreme  a  case, 
undoubtedly,  was  not  likely  to  happen; 
but  it  put  the  auestidn  in  so  forcible  a 
light,  that  after  naving  so  stated  it  hypo- 
thetically,  he  trusted  their  lordships  would 
with  him  concur  with  the  motion,  and 
that  the  proper  forms  would  in  consequence 
be  forthwith  complied  with,  which  were 
necessary  to  be  resorted  to  previous  to 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland  proceeding  to  an 
election  of  two  new  representatives  in  the 
room  of  the  earl  of  Abercom,  now  lord 
viscount    Hamilton, '  and    the   duke   of 
Queensberry,  now  earl  Douglas* 
The  Earl  of  Moreton  observed^  that 
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notwithstanding  tite  great  abilities  and 
autliority  of  the  noble  viscount,  and  the 
right  reverend  prelate,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  declare,  his  mind  revolted  at  the 
motion  ;  and  the  more  he  endeavoured  to 
investigate  it,  and  ascertain  its  precise 
tendency,  the  more  lie  was  p>nfirmed  in 
his  first  opinion,  and  the  lesi  inclined  he 
found  himself  to  abandon  the  judgment 
which  he  had  adopted.  He  proceeded  to 
state  his  construction  of  that  section  of 
the  Act  of  Union  that  refers  to  the  case ; 
sod  contended,  that  unless  they  were 
rendered  le^ly  incapable  of  representing 
the  Scotch  Peerage  during  any  part  of  a 
session,  they  were,  by  their  constitution, 
dected  to  serve  the  whole  session  out  till 
the  Parliament  either  naturally  expired  or 
was  dissolved. 

ThQ  Earl  of  Fauconberg  supported  the 
motion,  assigning  his  reasons  for  thinking 
their  lordships  bound  in  justice  to  declare 
two  vacancies  in  the  numl)er  a£  represen- 
tative Peers  of  Scotland.  He  conduded 
with  declaring^  that  he  thought  this  eoun* 
t^  hidebted  to  Scotland ;  and  he  heartily 
wished  that  he  could  say  as  much  of  an- 
other part  of  the  British  dominions* 

The  Earl  of  Hopekmn  went  through  the 
history  of  the  parliamentary  transactions 
at  forming  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and 
stated  the  reasons  why  the  acts  were  left 
as  they  were. 

The  Lord  Chancdhr  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, as  going  upon  a  principle  not  re- 
cognized by  the  Treaty  of  Union.  He 
sotenmly  conjured , their  lordships  to  con- 
5'der  how  much  their  dignity,  their  honour, 
and  their  character,  were  concerned  in 
keeping  their  tribunal  pure,  untainted, 
and  ui^uspected.  He  spoke  of  the  humi- 
liating degradation  which  must  inevitably 
ensue,  if  they  deviated  from  the  strict  line 
of  their  duty  in  the  delivery  of  a  decision 
in  a  case^  which,  though  of  great  weight 
and  importance,  V  was  neverUieless  C4>n- 
nected  with  future  elections,  by  recalling 
U  their  minds  the  degree  of  rankness  and 
corruption,  which  the  tribunal  of  another 
place  had  arrived  at,  in  determining  cases 
of  eliectioD,  insomuch  that  it  had  been  at 
last  found  absolutely  necessary  to  take  the 
jurisdiction  out  of  their  hands.  He  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  avoid  mentioning, 
io  terms  of  praise,  the  unimpeached 
rectitude  of  the  propeedings  of  the  new 
court  to  which  he  alluded,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  their  decisions  in  general.  Their 
lordships  were  not  to  listen  to  ar^u- 
inents  grounded  on  supposed  or  real  m- 
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convenience  to  this  t>r  that  set  of  men : 
not*  were  they  to  consider  what  an  act  of 
parliament  should  have  been,  but  what  it 
was.  They  were  bound  to  abide  by  it, 
and  to  comply  with  its  letter.  He  added, 
that  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  reprehend- 
ing the  noble  viscount  for  using  the  sort 
of  argument  with  which  he  had  introduced 
his  motion ;  and  he  declared  that  the  right 
reverend  prelate  should  have  taken  care 
to  have  read  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  before  he  had  ventured  to  let  loose 
his  opinions  upon  the  subject.  He  in- 
sisted upon  it,  that  the  giving  an  English 
title  to  a  Scotch  peer,  could  not  take  awBy 
or  diminish  any  one  function  previously 
possessed  by  a  Scotch  peer;  and  that  be 
was  as  fully  capacitated  to  continue  the 
representative  of  Scotland  after  receiving 
an  English  honour  as  before.  He  in- 
stanced the  case  of  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
who,  as  duke  of  Lennox,  was  entitled  to 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  Scotch 
duke.  He  stated  the  hcU  which  distin- 
guished the  Act  which  passed  in  Scotland 
prefatory  to  the  Act  of  Union,  and  after 
describing  the  various  drcumstances  of 
the  whole  transaction,  summed  up  a  long 
argument,  with  laying  down  certain  legal 
premises,  which  he  challenged  any  noble 
lord  to  contest  with  him.  He  argued  that 
as  the  acts  of  constituting  what  is  gene- 
rally termed  the  Treatjr  of  Union  stood, 
nothing  short  of  a  le|;al  mcapacity,  (which 
letters  patent  creatmg  a  Scotcn  lord  an 
English  peer,  he  contended  were  not) 
comd  put  any  of  the  sixteen  Scotch  peers 
out  of  the  situation  of  r^resentative  peers, 
till  the  Parliament  should  be  dissdved. 

Lord  Loughborough  said,  that  from  the 
word  <  tribunal,'  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  learned  lord  had  prefaced  his  speech, 
he  had  been  inclined  to  imagine  he  had 
mistaken  the  question  before  the  House, 
and  that  it  was  a  judicial  instead  of  a  poli- 
tical and  preliminary  proceeding.  Under 
this  impulse,  he  had  looked  to  the  table, 
to  see  if  any  petition  had  been  presented, 
and  turned  his  eyes  to  the  bar,  to  observe 
if  the  counsel  and  agents  were  below  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  distant  in  its  na- 
ture from  a  judicial  proceeding  than  that 
under  consideration ;  not  that  ne  had  any, 
the  smallest  objection  to  having  it  judi- 
cially treated,  if  the  learned  lord  thought 
proper.  All  he  desired  was,  that  a  clear,  un- 
embarrassed, simple,  obvious  proportion, 
which  the  minds  of  ^very  order  of  men 
were  fully  competent  to  comprehend  and 
to  decide,  should  not  be  wrapped  up  and 
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disgtimd  from  their  lorMjpt  Tiew,  hj  the 
modB  of  trettto^  k.  Hn  noble  frieod 
wb«  maim  thp  raotioB,  dbtiactly  toM  their 
iMrdflhipi  the  oatttre  of  the  case  which  wai 
mbrakfoil  to  their  Judgineiit  and  their  ju«r 
tioa;  the  ri|^  rerereAd  prelate  opposite 
te  huB«  and  the  noUe  earl  (of  Hopetoun) 
hai  alw  fully  explained  it.  Let  these  ex* 
l^atioDS  be  coonderedv  and  let  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  <^  UmoD  be  applied 
to  it,  Mid  there  was  not  one  of  their  lord- 
ships, he  conceiTedy  couU  hesitate  a  mo* 
nent  what  part  to  take.  Let  them  as|c 
themselYM,  what  possible  injury  they  could 
do  by  roting  for  the  notion  ?  Would  the^ 
diasiiiish  any  npble  lord's  rank,  curtail  his 
powers,  or  in.  any  one  shape  whatever 
ireoeh  ttsoa  hit  prtTileges  i  On  die  other 
hand,  what  unneeestary  injustice  would 
they  not  commit,  if  they  decided  against 
the  osotion  ?  Did  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
or  did  il  not,  clearly,  explicitly,  and  un« 
deniably  mean  that  Scotknd  should  send 
siftteen  peers,  as  the  representatires  of  her 
pnerMo,  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  He  ever 
would  maintain  that   the  intention  and 

Strit  of  every  statute,  the  penal  statutes 
une  excepted,  were  to  be  looked  to  for 
the  construction.  In  penal  statutes,  the 
etriet  letter  of  the  Act  must  be  followed. 
But  In  a  ease  like  the  present,  the  intent 
tion  and  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
were  to  he  taken,  as  the  beet  guide  to  the 
right  construction.  His  lorduiip  entered, 
into  a  definiuon  of  the  statutes  alluded  to ; 
aMBtiened  what  the  peculiar  elective  prin* 
ei{de  of  the  law  of  election  in  Scotland  was 
«» combated  the  Lord  Chancellor's  leffsl 
arguments, — expatiated  on  the  case  of  U»e 
dcMces  of  Dover,  Athd,  Sec  and  answered 
what  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  said  re* 
speeting  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  the 
rights  to  which  his  title  of  duke  of  Lennox 
emtled  him  as  a  Scotch  peer. 

The  question  being  cidled  for,  their 
lordships  divided}  Contenu,  53 ;  Not^Con* 
teQt%  38.  The  committee  being  resumed, 
lord  StormonVs  second  motion,  relating  to 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  was  carried  with« 
out  a  division. 

DAait  tn  ilm  ComtMfm  on  ihe  L&Uery 
R^pdatioH  Batf.]  Feb.  S.  Mr.  Ban  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  <<aBiU  for  amend- 
ing and  fonderiax  more  efeotual  the  hMvs 
now  in  being,  for  suf^prsssinff  unlawfol 
Lotteries,  and  ragulatmg  die  ades  of  Lot- 
lory  Tickets."  He  b^ed  leave  to  call 
tiie  most  aerionaattentioaof  the  House  to 
Iho  cirmrnistanre,  that  as  a  ftsult  of  the 
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present  existing  law,  the  jurisdiction  was 
lodged  in  the  hamb  of  justices  of  the 
peace;  and  that  therefore,  one  great  ob- 
ject of  the  present  Bill  was  to  cluinge  the 
jurisdiction,  and  vest  it  with  the  jqc^es  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster.  As  the  law 
stood,  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  comphunt 
bmng  made  of  an  offence  against  the  Act, 
issued  his  summons,  calling  upoa  the  oft 
fender  to  appear  before  him,  and  hear  and 
answer  the  charge.  The  offenders  |^one» 
rally  employed  counsel,  and  often  defeated 
the  object  of  the  Act,  and  it  was  in  their 
power  to  do  it  in  this  simple  wa^  t— -If  a 
summons  was  issued  from  a  magistrate  in 
the  citTf  the  o&nder  had  only  to  move 
into  Westminster  to  evade  the  summons, 
and  defy  the  power  of  the  msmtrate,  and 
so  vice  versa.  The  Bill  therefore  enacted, 
that  a  party  charged  with  an  (^nce 
against  the  laws  m  being,  should  be  liable 
to  be  apprehended  by  a  oapiast  and  brou^t 
before  a  judge;  and  if  he  could  not  in^* 
stantlv  and  upon  the  spot  procure  bail,  it 
wouM  follow,  tha^  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of 
the  17th  of  the  late  King,  he  must  suftr 
all  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  upon 
rogues  and  vagabonds.— The  Bill  was  read 
a  nrst  and  se<md  time. 

Feb.  5.  The  House  went  into  a  Com* 
mittoe  on  the  Bill.  When  they  came  to 
the  clause  legalizing  the  insurance  ef 
whole  tickets  under  certain  restrictions, 

Mr.  Alderman  NewUum  expressed  his 
fears,  that  the  Bill  went  to  authorise  a 

r;ies  of  gambling  highly  prejudicial  to 
lower  dsss  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Boss  acknowledged,  that  games  of 
chance  ought  to  be  stopped  as  £ur  as  it  was 
practicable,  but  that  the  present  restrsio- 
ing  Lottery  Act  was  in  most  instances  in- 
vMcd.  The  process  was  as  yet  by  war- 
rant from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  directed 
to  a  constable,  to  distrain,  the  goods  on 
the  premis^  The  return  to  this  warrant 
was  generally  nuiU  bona,  as  the  oSoo- 
keeper  had  only  to  chiU>ge  his  settleiaent* 
By  the  present  Bill,  a  a^pims  would  issue 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  party  become 
held  to  bail  for  6001.  The  sale  and.vakie 
of  tickets  would  be  increaaed,  which  of 
course  would  prove  an  advantage.  - 

Mr.  Francis  observed,  that  he  couM  not 
avoid  expressing,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
his  censure  agiunst  the  indecisive,  kieee^ 
and  inefficacious  manner  in  which  this 
Bill  appeared  to  point  at  the  extirpation 
of  the  very  serious  and  alarming  eril  of 
lottery  gambling.    He  did  not  see  the 
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good  policy  of  suffering  this  species  of  in- 
surance; K>r  under  this  mask,  the  whole 
of  the  viHainyy  which  the  public  so  justly 
complained  of,  would  be  felt  in  its  utmost 
d^ee.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
woman  ^till  then  possessing  and  deserving 
an  excellent  character)  in  his  own  house, 
who  had, plundered  him  to  the  amount  of 
20(V.y  which  sum,  it  was  found,  she  had 
squandered  in  insuring  tickets,  and  in 
buying  chlnces  in  the  Lottery,  instead  of 
applying  it,  according  to  his  order,  to  the 
dischai^  of  several  of  his  tradesmen's 
bills.  The  consequences  were  complete 
ruin  to  the  woman ;  for  in  despair  she 
committed  suicide,  in  four  days  afler  the 
detection.  For  this,  and  several  other 
reasons,  exclusive  of  the  impossibility  of 
fairly  regulating  gambling,  he  should  op- 
pose the  Bill. 

Mr.  Alderman  Neconham  remarked,  that 
as  a  certain  proof  how  much  the  present 
Bin  would  cherish  and  extend  the  nui- 
sance, which  it  professed  to  remedy,  the 
newspapers  of  that  day  contained  numerous 
advertisements  from  fellows,  who,  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  Bill,  were  seeking 
for  shops  in  every  corner  of  the  Metropo- 
lis; and  thus  every  clerk,  servant,  and 
distressed  adventurer,  might  continue  to 
insure  with  all  kinds  of  impunitv*  except 
in  the  last  dreadful  instance  of  irrecover- 
able ruin,  if  not  personal  destruction. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  was  convinced,  that 
those  who' drew  the  Bill  meant  to  correct 
the  evil  to  which  it  alluded ;  yet  he  doubted 
whether  the  provisions  would  have  that 
effect.  It  was  certain  that  insurance  was 
now  prohibited.  By  this  Bill  it  was  again 
to  be  revived,  and  under  this  authority 
every  evil  growing  from  that  abuse  might 
be  apprehended.  Besidae,  what  necessity 
could  possibly  exist  for  authorizing  gam- 
bling ? 

Mr.  Steele^  remarking  that  the  office- 
keeper  was  liable  to  be  informed  against 
by  the  party,  add^,  that  the  only  Mvan- 
tage  of  such  a  circumstance  was  to  render 
the  laws  effectual.  Might  it  not,  there- 
fore, prove  advisable  to  wait  the  result  of 
the  Bill  ?  and  the  rather,  as  the  lower  class 
of  people  could  not  venture  their  pittance, 
because  the  agreement  must  become  void, 
miless  the^ame  of  the  person  and  number 
of  Uie  ticket  were  expressed  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bearcrqft  commended  the  Bill,  as 
likely  to  brin^  into  action  very  rigorous 
penalties  agamst  that  species  of  offisnce 
whidi  was  most  injurious^  «nd  do  justice 
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against  small  gamblers.  The  present  lawil 
were  in  itict  a  dead  letter;  they  were  not 
brought  into  inefHcacy,  and  therefore  some 
farther  and  more  rigorous  measures  were 
necessary.  The  authority  given  for  in- 
suring whole  tickets  was  not  likely  to  be 
felt  as  an  encouragement  of  gambling* 
The  insurers  of  ticxets  .to  that  amount 
were  not  the  people  whom  it  was  the  end 
of  the  Bill  ^o  prevent  from  ganabliilg.  ,  It 
was  certain,  that  let  the  Parliament  inflict 
what  rigours  it  might,  people  who  gambled 
to  that  amount  would  find  the  means  of 
doinff  it  in  spite  of  Bills.  But  the  evil 
which  they  wX  complained  of  was,  that 
lottery-office  keepers  drew  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  by  a  number  of  small 
chances,  which,  though  trifling  when  se- 
parately considered,  amounted  to  an  im- 
mense sum,  and  at  the  same  time  had  no 
efficacy  in  adding  to  the  emolument  of  thef 
public.  This  evil  it  was  intended  to  crush, 
and  this  the  Bill  would  effectuate.  The 
public  would  gain  by  the  insurance  of 
whole  tickets,  for  it  would  raise  their  price 
in  the  market ;  nor  could  the  inferior  ranks 
of  life  engage  in  this  panicular  species  of 
gaming. 

Mr.  Dempster  trusted  that  no  situation 
of  distressea  revenue  would  ever  induce 
the  nation  to  degrade  itself  by  taking  into 
its  hand,  and  having  a  share  in  a  gambling 
box.  The  learned  gentleman's  argument, 
that  no  rigours  woiud  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  insurance  of  whole  tickets^  if  it 
proved  any  thingi  proved  too  much,  for  it 
might  with  equu  truth  be  APPji^  to  the 
small  gambler  as  to  the  rich.  The  passion 
was  the  same  in  all  ranks ;  and  surely  a 
general  prohibition  under  the  present  pe- 
nalties would  be  the  most  efficacious  ^rs- 
tem.  What,  for  instance,  could  prevent 
a  person'iB  insuring  a  share  of  a  ticket, 
when  the  keeoer  ofthe  offite  was  in  lea^e 
with  him  ?  Or  was  it  not  (MMsible,  with 
impunity,  to  break  and  divide  a  ticket 
amongst  a  multitude  of  inconsiderate  ad** 
venturers  i 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that,  possibly,  ai  it  was  a 
clear  and  indisputable  truth,  that  it  wad 
totally  impracticable  to  crush  gambling  in 
toiOf  it  might  be  expedient  to  establisn  a 
mode  by  which  the  public  could  reap 
an  advantage  from  the  general  paision. 
But  nothing  was  so  dear  as  that  this 
should  be  guarded  b^  every  possible 
means  asainst  the  etils  whitfa  sprang 
from  snMdl  gambKng.  The  persons  who 
coidd  aflbrd  to  gamble  ao  high  as  to 
give  W.  for  a  ticket,  wbidi  wiul  mij 
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w6rth  lOL  would  be  very  few  in  compari- 
80D  of  the  number  who  codd  give  one 
guinea  for  that  which  was  only  worth  half 
a  guinea.  This  showed  at  one  view  the 
impolicy  of  the  present  clause;  for  it  en- 
abled people  to  enter  into  a  species  of 
gambling,  undoubtedly  worse  than  tha^  of 
buying  tickets,  but  whichy  as  it  tended  to 
lessen  the  first  risk,  was  a  considerable  in- 
vitation, and  was  a  sort  of  gambling  in 
which  they  could  indulge  themsehes  with 
a  sofiaHer  stock.  Grant  this  licence,  and 
there  was  no  saying  where  the  evil  mieht 
stop.  The  same  ticket  might  be  handed 
about  through  a  hundred  offices,,  for  the 
purpose  of  insurance,  and  consequently 
rieducing  the  samblinff  to  a  price  suffici- 
ently simdl  to  be  withm  the  reach  of  the 
lowest  orders  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  althou^  a  lottery  was  in 
a  certain  degree  lin  advantage  and  resource 
for  Government,  vet  it  was  always  at- 
tended with  one  bad  consequence,  viz. 
that  in. some  measure  it  promoted  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  gaminff*  The  pre- 
sent Bin  went  to  secure  and  increase  as 
much  as  possible  this  advantage  to  the 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repress  the 
evils  attendant  upon  all  lotteries.  By  al- 
lowing the  possessors  of  tickets  to  insure 
their  property,  they  would  naturally  rise 
in  value,  and  by  tbat  means  Government 
would  be  considerably  benefitted,  and  an 
inducement  be  held  out  to  persons  to  keep 
offices  for  die  sale  of  tickets,  which  they 
never  could  be  expected  to  do,  were  they 
to  have  no  emolument  but  the  bare  profit 
on  the  tickets :  whereas,  by  restricting  all 
insurances  in  the  manner  the  Bill  did  to 
whole  tickets,  and  those  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  persons  making  the  in- 
surance, the  low  gambling,  so  much  com- 
plained of,  would  be  prevented.  But  yet, 
if  on  trial  it  should  be  found  that  the  good 
effect  that  would  necessarily  result  to  the 
public,  by  allowing  insurances  in  a  limited 
way,  should  be  attended  with  the  bad  con- 
ae^nence  of  encouraging  indiscrimhiate 
and  illegal  insurance,  then  he  confessed 
that  no  advantage  to  be  derived  firom  the 
one,  could  compensate  for  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  other ;  and  in  that  case  it  woula 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  that  every  pos- 
sible method  of  legal  insurance  ought  to 
be  abolished,  to  prevent  its  being  a  doak 
for  such  as  was  not  so. 

The  committee  divided,  when  the  num- 
bers were,  in  favour  of  the  clause  standing 
1^  of  the  Bill,  115 ;  Against  it,  78. 


DebaieimfheCimmans  f6t9^ 

Feb.  7.  On  the  motion  for  Ae  third 
reading  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  withhold  his  approbation  firom 
the  design  to  localize  the  insurance  on 
whole  lottery  tickets,  which,  he  under- 
stood, had  given  great  alarm  without  doors, 
and  was  likeljr  to  open  a  road  to  infinite 
abuse,  by  inciting  and  keeping  alive  that 
spirit  of  gambling  amonc  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  which  it  was  their  duty  as  much 
as  possible  to'  check.  The  more  he 
considered  the  matter,  the  more  be  was 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  actually  pnK 
hibiting  all  sorts  of  insurance  upon  tickets. 
He  ipust,  besides,  observe,  toat  passing 
such  a  bill  as  the  present,  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  drawing  of  a  lottery,  had  a  very 
unseemly  app^rance,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion.  It  ought,  if  such 
a  bill  were  necessary,  to  have  been  brought 
in  during  the  preceding  session,  when  it 
could  not  have  been  liable  to  the  surmises 
which  naturally  arose  upon  the  singular 
period  of  time  at  which  the  present  Bill 
nad  been  brought  forward.  At  preseitt 
there  was  every  reason  to  imagine  that  in- 
suring would  increase  with  a  shameful 
rapidity  if  the  Bill  passed.  The  price  of 
tickets  had  already  been  considerably  in- 
fected by  what  had  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  new  lottery-offices  were  taken,  and 
there  was  every  symjitom  that  the  practice 
of  insurance  woiud  increase  inordinateiv. 
Under  the  apprehension  of  these  approacn- 

X  circumstances,  he  was  resotved  to 
the  sense  of  die  House,  and  oppose 
the  whole  Bill,  unless  the  clause  was  left 
out  whidi  related  to  the  insuranoe  of 
whole  tickets. 

Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that  it  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  Bill  to  put  an  ena  to 
that  practice  of  insurance  of  all  sorts, 
which,  in  defiance  of  various  acts  of  par- 
liament, was  carried  on  with  the  most  un- 
deniable notorietv.  Such  kinds  of  in- 
surance were  proauctive  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous eflfect  to  die  community,  without 
affording  any  one  advantage ;  on  the  con- 
trary, uie  allowinff  the  insurance  on  a 
whole  ticket,  would  produce  the  solid  ad- 
vantage of  making  the  public  gainers  by 
the  lottery,  to  the  amount  of  i£my  thou- 
sand pounds,  without  producijig  anv  of 
the  mischievous  effects  which  would  fol- 
low, were  general  and  unrestrained  io^ 
surances  permitted.  With  regard  to  the 
argument,  that  the  Bill  ought  to  have 
been  brouffht  in  last  session,  the  fact  wasi 
that  a  biff,  professing  for  itj  olqect  Ibe 
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sajppression  of  the  practice  of  lottery- 
ticket  insuraQce)  had  then  passed  that 
Aouae^  and  was  rejected  by  the  Lords ; 
and^  therefore,  another  bill,  of  a  similar 
aature,  could  not  be  introduced  in  the 
same  session. 

Mr.  Alderman  TofwnshendBBAdi^  that  the 
Bifl  introduced  last  session,  for  suppressing 
faisarance  on  lottery  numbers,  had  been 
Akown  to  Government,  and  was,  in  fact, 
Uieir  bill,  though  conducted  through  that 
House  t)y  an  hon.  gentleman  and  himself. 
n  was  a  severe,  but  a  sound  remedy  for 
the  evil.  The  Bill  had  passed  the  House 
with  little  debate  or  opposition,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  It  was  a  strange 
goven^ment,  he  thought,  which  had  not  the. 
power  of  makine  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature support  the  other ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  a  great  lawyer  happened  to  be  ill  at 
the  time  the  Bill  was  sent  to  the  other 
House,  and  it  was  there  thrown  out,  after 
a  single  flaming  speech  had  been  delivered 
against  it.  In  his  mind.  Government 
would  have  acted  wisely,  had  they  brought 
in  that  bill  again,  instead  of  the  present, 
which  w^uld  not  answer  the  end  proposed ; 
it  would  open  a  door  to  daily  abuse,  and 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  insuring 
in  the  lottery  would  prevail  to  a  greater 
deforce  than  ever.  He  should  vote  for 
omKttog  the  clause,  because  the  idea  of 
insuring  whole  tickets  leading  to  no  mis- 
chief was  absurd;  any  six  or  seven  could 
purchase  a  ticket,  and  insure  it  over  and 
over ;  or  a  person  willing  to  gamble  by 
insuring,  could  borrow  a  ticket  of  any 
lottery>office  keeper,  show  it  to  the .  in- 
suring-office  keeper,  and  tell  him  it  was 
his  proper^,  and  dien  insure  it  without 
the  possibility  of  any  person  being  able  to 
come  at  the  facts,  or  recover  the  penalty. 
Nor  was  it  possible  that  the  gain  of  any 
given  number  of  thousand  pounds  to  the 
public  could  prove  an  dbject,  compared 
with  the  destruction  of  the  morality  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Vox  proposed  to  defer  reading  the 
Bni  a  third  time,  till  the  day  following ; 
but  this  being  rejected,  the  House  divided 
on  Mr.  Fox's  Motion :  Yeas,  126 ;  Noes, 
97. 

The  Bin  was  then  read  a  third  time, 
aodpasseo. 

BAate  in  the  Lorde  on  the  Lottery  Re- 
evloHon  BiU.l  Feb.  8.  The  Lotterjr 
negolation  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  On 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  Jkrby  eontended^  that  its 


,  introduction  was  extraordinary,  and  its 
.  principle  new  and  alarming,  it  seemed 
j  to  him,  to  have  for  its  great  object,  the 
I  rise  of  lottery  tickets,  to  benefit  jobbers ; 
and  a  licence  to  great  garnblers,  under  the 
idea  of  destroying  those  of  inferior  note. 
He  was  surprised  how  ministers  could  so 
incautiously  be  led  into  this  error,  not  to 
^ive  it  a  worse  appellation.  If  gambling 
m  the  lottery  was  illegal  among  the  lower 
class,  it  surely  was  illegal  among  the 
higher  order  of  people;  and  therefore 
should  be  totally,  and  not  partially  sup- 
pressed. The  argument,  that  this  Bill  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  was  absurd, 
as  it  raised  the  price  of  lottery  tickets. 
For  as  all  the  tickets  were  disposed  of  by 
the  original  subscribers,  there  certainly 
could  no  profit  arise  to  them  by  enhan- 
cing the  value  at  this  time.  It  was  also 
very  dear  that  the  lower  class  of  people 
would  not  be  detvred  by  this  Bill,  from 
gambling,  because  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  divide  tickets  into  small  shares  among 
clubs,  each  to  bear  his  proportion,  and  to 
insure  the  whole.  Had  the  public  benefit 
or  the  interest  of  the  lower  class  been  the 
object,  another  kind  of  bill  would  have 
beenfiramed.  But  it  was  pretty  evident 
that  the  whole  was  a  job  to  serve  some* 
body. 

Lord  Sydney  replied,  that  merely  in  his 
o£Scial  capacity  had  he  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  was  acquainted 
with  no  gamblers ;  he  thanked  God,  that 
he  never  associated  with  that  description 
of  men,  let  their  rank  or  situation  in  life 
be  ever  so  high.  The  company  he  kept 
was  of  a  difierent  complexion.  As  to  the 
Bill,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  suppressing  Uiat  most  perni- 
cious vice  which  had  ruined  not  only  a 
number  of  the  lower  class,  but  those  of 
hish  and  elevated  rank  in  society. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said,  that  he  must 
intreat  ministers  to  give  some  plausible 
colour  of  pretence  for  bringing  in  the  Bill 
--at  present  it  stood  without  one  saving 
argument  for  its  support.  Detrimental  it 
certainly  was;  for  even  already,  under  its 
visionary  influence,  had  the  sprit  of  gam- 
bling  gone  forth ;  and  tickets  had  risen  to 
near  19/. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  contended,  that 
the  Bill  was  not  indefensible;  and  that  even 
if  it  should  be  proved  that  it  did  counte- 
nance gambling,  this  spirit  stood  confined 
by  it  within  the  higher  classes  of  life;  be^ 
cause  only  the  possessors  of  whole  tickets 
could  insure.  * 
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Viscount  Starmon^  coogratulmted  lord 
Sydney  upon  the  virtuous  circle  of  his 
acquaintance;  whiph,  however  agreeable 
to  that  noble  lord,  mutt  be  very  con* 
£ned  indeed,  if  every  man  was  excluded 
from  it  who  made  a  bet  above  lOL  It  was 
a  narrowed  limit  in  hiah  life,  because  it 
exempted  the  noble  lord  from  the  society 
of  some  of  the  first,  and  most  of  the 

freatest  characters  in  Europe.  The  whole 
>otterY  Bill  in  its  present  form,  reminded 
him  of  the  story  ofthe  man  who  mdde  two 
holes  in  his  door ;  one  for  the  great,  and 
the  other  for  the  little  cat,— which  was 
exactly  the  ease  in  respect  to  this  intended 
act>  for  tlie  lessor  insurer  would,  no  doubt, 
creep  out  of  the  hole  that  was  left  open 
for  tne  great  one.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  licence  to 
gamblers.  He  had  often,  in  those  foreign 
countries  which  he  had  visited,  been  wit- 
ness to  the  dismid  edicts  of  lotteries  on 
the  lower  class  of  people.  They  encou- 
raged vice  in  its  worst  shape,  and  drove 
distress  to  despair,  that  ended  frequently 
in  suicide. 

The  Lqrd  Chancellor  declared,  that  as 
^  as  he  had  been  able  to  attend  to  the 
Bill,  he  thought  it  aimed  at  stopping  the 
ppirit  of  gambling  among  the  lower  class ; 
but  whether  the  clause  which  allowed  in« 
surance  would,  as  had  been  stated,  open  a 
door  for  insuring  shares,  it  was  evident 
the  Legislature  meant  no  such  thing ;  for, 
the  name  of  the  insurer,  the  insured,  the 
number  of  the  ticket,  the  lottery  to  which 
it  belonge<l,  and  the  premium  of  insurance, 
were  all  to  be  expressed  on  the  policy ; 
find  besides,  the  persons  having  the  liberty 
of  making  such  insurances,  were  to  be 
licensed,  and  give  bond  not  to  transgress. 
The  £arl  oT  Carlisle  remarked,  that  the 
Bill  was  calculated  to  serve  the  present 
possessors  of  tickets.  He  tlianked  lord 
Sydney  for  the  biof  he  had  just  thrown 
out  respecting  the  ciricle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  abhorrence  in  which  he  held 
all  kind  of  ramblers.  He  felt  the  rebuke, 
for  he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  had  some  acquaintance  among  men 
who  betted  more  than  10/.  He  bowed  to 
the  severity  of  the  remark,  and  kissed  the 
rod ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
noble  lord  that  hjs  situation  at  Uiis  critical 
moment  as  ,a  minbter,  placed  him  in  that 
of  a  gambler,  playing  for  high  stakes  inr 
deed,  sums  which  perhaps  a  nation  must 

Say ;  and  broad  as  the  noble  lord's  shoul- 
ers  were,  he  should  take  care  that  th^ 
load  did  not  bring  him  down. 


1616 


Debate  in  the  Lorde 

The  Bill  was  than  read  a  second 


Feb.  9.  The  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  BilL  On  arriving  at 
the  clause  relative  to  the  insurance  of 
whole  tickets. 

Viscount  Stormoni  said,  that  nothing 
could  prove  more  detrimental  than  the 
effects  of  gambling  in  every  shape ;  and 
surdy  measures  which  tended  to  promote 
its  spirit  should,  in  whatever  shape  they 
came  imder  discussion,  meet  wita  their 
lordships  opposition.  The  Bill  under  con- 
sideration was  in  its  avowed  intention,  and 
so  far  as  their  lordships  had  approved  of 
its  clause,  firamed  for  that  purpose.  AAer 
establishing  various  regulations  of  a  salu- 
tary nature,  it  seemed  all*  at  once  to 
deviate  from  its  primary  object,  and  by  a 
strange  proposition  to  set  aside  all  the 
ffood  which  might  have  been  expected 
nrom  it:  for,  he  could  consider  the  clause 
under  discussion  in  no  other  light  than  as 
one  which  ^ould,  instead  of  suppressing, 
give  countenance  and  vigjour  to  that  spirit 
of  gambling  which  was  the  bane  of  society. 
It  had  been  alleged  that  insurance  in  some 
instances,  and  particularly  in  trade,  was 
beoeficia],  as  it  proved  a  security  to  the 
merchant  and  the  lesser  dealer,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  support  himself  with  vigour, 
under  the  severer  blows  of  fortune.  This 
he  readily  admitted;  but  was  this  species 
of  insurance  in  any  respect  to  be  com- 
pared with  a  scheme,  which  was  so  unde- 
fined in  its  nature,  and  which  even  in 
theory  seemed  fraught  with  so  many  evils  ^ 
Insurance  in  commerce  tended  to  promote 
industry,  and  to  secure  its  fruits ;  but  in- 
surance in  a  lottery,  whilst  it  held  out  an 
encouragement  to  such  speculation,  was 
fitted  to  produce  no  such  effect  on  society. 
Nor  was  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
plan  of  insurance  arising  from  the  consi- 
cleratiQn,  that  it  would  prove  an  incentive 
f 0  subscribers  in  future  to  come  forward, 
at  all  to  be  admitted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  fact  was^  that  Governmentliad 
never  been  at  a'  loss  to  fill  the  subscrip- 
tions. The  case  had  been  uniformly  the 
reverse.  In  other  countries,  and  more 
particularly  in  France,  the  plan  of  the 
lottery  was  much  less  inviting  than  in  ihh 
kingdom.  It  exhibited  an  immense  posr 
sible  advantage,  but  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing it,  were^most  as  one  to  infinity.  Still, 
however,  there  never  had  been  any  want 
of  subscribers,  and  t|ie  profits  arising  from 
it,  though  no  insurance  was  admitted,  had 
been  uniform  and  preat.    This,  therefor^ 
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efid^nUy  ihowed  that  insurance  was  wj 
necessary  spur  to  lottery  eoterprize.  It 
had  beep,  in  fact,  proscribed  by  the 
statutes  of  this  country,  and  he  was  sus- 
picious that  it  was  not  from  the  purest 
moilves  the  present  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  it.  He  therefore  should  object  to 
the  clause. 

Tbe  Lord  Chancellor  contended,  that 
the  jpkun  state  of  the  question  was  per- 
fectly reconcileable  to  the  primary  notions 
of  justice.  It  was,  simply,  whether  a 
person,  who  had  embarked  part  of  his 
fortune  or  property  in  a  particular  con- 
tmgency,  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  liberty 
of  insuring  it,  if  he  so  chose,  against  the 
hazards  arising  from  such  a  situation. 
This  waa.  the  real  case,  nor  could  he  con- 
ceive that  a  toleration,  or  a  legal  authority 
shodd  be  ^iven  to  one  set  of  individuals, 
in  certain  instances  of  contingency,  and 
refused  tp  them  in  similar  ones.  The 
noble  viscount  had  alleged,  that  in  other 
countries,  insurance  was  prohibited,  and 
that  in  this  kingdom  it  was  contrary  to 
law.  He  did  not  really  know  what  was 
tbe  legislation  of  France  on  this  point,  as 
he  was  no  French  lawyer;  but  he  ima- 
gined, that  if  insurance  in  that  country 
was  not  prohibited  by  statute,  it  would  be 
as  legal  there  in  the  instance  of  lotteries, 
SB  in  any  other.  With  respect  to  the 
code  of  laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  preven- 
tion of  insurance  by  statute,  was  rather  a 
new  than  an  old  act  of  the  Legislature. 
He  went  into  the  history  of  lotteries. 
They  had  obtained  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  they  had  been  voted  nuisances. 
In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  they  had  been 
revived.  They  had  been  used  as  instru- 
ments of  state  necessity,  till  the  present 
period.  In  tbe  22d  of  the  King,  the 
transaction  of  insurance  had  been  declared 
illegal;  but  previous  to  that  period,  he 
should  very  much  doubt,  whether  in  a 
process  of  recovery  of  insurance  on  a  lot- 
tery ticket,  the  person  suing  would  not 
have  obtained  legal  redress. 

Lord  Loughborough  reprobated  the 
clause,  as  beyond  measure  detrimental. 
No  care  had  been  taken  to  guard  against 
the  spirit  of  gambling  in  its  most  alarming 
extent.  Tl^  learned  lord  had  endea- 
voured to  put  a  very  plausible  appearance 
upon  the  measure,  by  affecting  a  simple 
statement  of  the  question;  but  he  hoped 
their  lordships  would  not  be  misled  by  so 
nn&ir  and  so  unaualified  a  definition  of 
that  measurci  whicn  ought  to  be  an  object 


of  their  most  minute  attention.  Tbt 
learned  lord  had  asserted,  that  it  was  a 
mere  ipsui^ance  of  a  species  of  property 
against  a  particular  contingency :  and  as 
property  was  authorized  by  law  to  be  in- 
sured in  mercantile  a&irs,  and  such  other 
circumstances,  why  ought  it  not  to  be 
l^al  in  others  ?  If  one  person,  sending 
his.  pronerty  to  the  West  Indies,  was  em- 
powerea  to  insure  it  against  sea  risk,  why 
ought  not  another  to  have  the  same  legal 
privilege,  when  embarking  it  in  the  lottery, 
which  was  an  object  established  for  the 
direct  purpose  of'^state  advantage  ?  But 
he  would  appeal  to  the  learned  lord  whe- 
tlier  the  two  mstances  were  parallel  ?  In 
the  case  of  insurance  ^f  merchandize, 
every  precaution  was  taken  by  the  law, 
that  the  insurer  should  be  paid  in  exact* 
proportion  to  the  loss  he  nad  sustained. 
For  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged,  if  re* 
quired,  to  make  affidavit  with  respect  to  it, 
or  at  least  to  exhibit  proper  proof  of  the 
damage  he  had  incurred.  But  was  there 
any  provision  made  in  the  clause  under 
consideration  for  that  purport?  By  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  gambling  was 
to  be  legfdized  in  its  utmost  extent. 
Every  person  holding  a  ticket  might  open 
a  policy  upon  it,  and  afler  insuring  it  in 
one  office,  might  insure  it  in  another,  and, 
in  fact,  derive  all  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  a  multiplied  insurance.  The 
case,  however,  was  totally  different  with 
respect  to  mercantile  insurance,  for  no 
person  in  such  transactions  could  derive 
any  advantage  whatever,  except  such  as 
arose  from  real  loss^  To  illustrate  this 
idea,  he  would  suppose  that  A.  possesses 
the  ticket  No.  100.  A.  wishes  to  insure  it, 
and  to  make  all  he  c^n  of  it.  B.  enters 
into  a  bargain  with  him,  and  the  policy  is 
formally  concluded.  But  A.  is  not  merely 
satisfied  with  this  transsQtion :  he  wishes 
to  derive  an  accumulated  advantage ;  he, 
therefore^  goes  to  ^1  the  lottery-offices  in 
London,  and  insures  it  over  and  over 
a^n.  Was  there  any  thing  to  prevent 
his  doing  this  ?  In  the  event  of  a  blan^ 
comioff  up,  was  there  any  thing  to  pre- 
clude him  from  deriving  all  those  advan* 
tages,  which  must  arise  from  his  various 
and  multiplied  insurance?  There  was 
nothing :  and  supposing  even  that  he  was 
not  possessed  of^  the  real  property  of  the 
ticket,  what  was  to  prevent  his  borrowing 
one  ?  The  lottery-office  itself  would  lend 
him  a  ticket.  A  person  at  the  door  of  the 
office,  for  a  small  premium,  would  afford 
him  a  tepiporary  exhibition  of  one,  whic|i 
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would  be  all  that  iras  necessary;  and  he 
did  not  even  doabt»  but  that  one  lottery- 
office  would  be  80  friendly  towards  another^ 
as  even  to  lend  tickets  to  persons  who 
wished  to  make  insurance  at  that  reposi- 
tory with  which  it  maintained  so  friendly  a 
communication.  There  was,  in  Act,  in 
the  clause,  no  provision  against  this  extra- 
vagant spirit  of  play;  and  if  it  were  not 
suppressed,  tickets  would  be  transferred 
with  the  same  &cility  as  a  dice-box.  The 
circumstance  struck  terror  every  where, 
and  led  even  those  who  were  not  tooraudb 
inclined  to  superstition,  to  form  strange 
conjectures  relative  to  its  origin.  Reports 
of  a  curious  nature  had  obtained  on  this 
subject.  In  the  course  of  discharging  his 
duty  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance.  As  he  had  been  com- 
ing down  from  the  bench  yesterday  in 
Guildhall,  where  it  was  his  office  to  do 
justice,  two  persons,  of  grave  appearance 
and  decent  habit  and  deportment,  had 
come  up  and  addressed  him  on  the  subiect 
of  the  Lottery  Bill  now  pending  in  Far- 
liament.  They  stated,  tnat  it  nad  ori- 
Binated  in  the  manoeuvres  of  certain 
Solders  of  tickets,  who,  finding  a  stag- 
nation in  the  market,  had  desired  the 
measure,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  it 
introduced  into  Parliament.  He  asked  on 
what  grounds  they  founded  their  opinion; 
they  stated  the  foUowing,  viz.  That  the 
tickets  had  remained  for  a  considerable 
,  time  at  the  same  price ;  but  that  since  the 
matter  had  been  agitated  in  Parliament, 
they  had  risen  nearly  SO5. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  did  not 
mean  to  contend  for  the  clause  in  its  pre- 
sent form ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  proper  and  necessary,  if  it  was  Qua- 
lified so  as  to  prevent  improper  gambling 
or  wagering.  With  that  view  he  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  following 
^  purport :  <<  That  every  ticket  insured  shaU 
be  deposited  in  some  place,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
lotteiy  for  that  purpose,  which  ticket, 
with  its  insurance,  shall  be  assignable.'* 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment: Contents  SS;  Not -Contents  7. 
The  Clause  was  then  agreed  to ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  pa»ed. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  a  Motion  Jbr 
hearing  Counsel  in  support  qf  certain  JPe* 
iuions  from  Fort  mlliam  in  Bengal'] 
Feb.  20l  The  House  having  resolved  to 
go  on  the  27th  into  a  Committee  on  the 
East  India  Judicature  Acts, 


Mr.  Dempster  moved,  that  certain  Pe- 
titions firom  the  civil  and  military  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  others, 
the  British  inhabitants  of  Fort  Wittiam  m 
Bengal,  be  referred  to  the  said  committee ; 
and  also  that  they  be  at  liberty  to  be  heard 
by  ^eir  counsel,  in  support  of  the  sanl 
petitions. 

The  Speaker  expressed  some  donbc, 
whether  tne  petitions  could  be  thus  heard, 
consistently  with  the  forms  of  die  House, 
and  wished  that  a  precedent  mifffat  be 
adduced,  by  which  the  House  would  stand 
justified  in  giving  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Dempster  besged  leave  to  adduce 
as  a  precedent,  the  bearing  of  counsel  in 
favour  of  the  shopkeepers  against  the 
Shop-tax.  There  were  gentlemen  faudy 
arrived  from  Bengal  to  to  examined,  he 
believed,  touching  the  merits  of  the  Pe- 
tition ;  but  even  if  there  were  no  prece- 
dents, he  contended  that  the  present  Pe- 
tition ouffht  to  be  heard.  Bntons  had  a 
right  to  be  heard  ^sainst  the  passing  any 
law  which  might  infrinffe  on  dieir  natural 
privileges.  The  petiticmers,  however, 
could  not  avaH  themselves  of  that  right  bf 
reason  of  their  distance ;  their  rifffat  now 
to  be  heard  could  not  be  disputed  on  any 
grounds  supported  by  justice.  He  then 
quoted  as  a  precedent  the  hearing  the 
Manchester  merchants  by  counsel,  againit 
some  acts  relating  to  the  American  trade, 
and  the  London  merchants  being  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  by  themselves  (though 
not  by  counsel)  against  the  Bank* 

The  Speaker  answered,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion, precedents  of  this  nature  were  not 
applicable  to  the  present  petitions,  unlen 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  say  that  evi- 
dence was  to  be  produced,  then  the  pre- 
cedents would  apply ;  for  evidence  was 
produced  in  support  of  those  petitions. 
He  wished  the  House  to  wei^h  the  matter 
well  previous  to  their  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent. 

Sir  James  Erskine  contended,. that  eveiy 
person  enjoyed  an  indubitable  right  to 
plead  asamst  any  act  which  might  menace 
the  diminution  of  his  privileges ;  and  if  that 
ri^ht  was  established,  could  it,  consistently 
with  justice,  be  denied  to  those  whose  re* 
moteness  prevented  an  earlier  appeal  f  V 
no  instance  could  be  found  on  the  Joumsls 
in  fiivour  of  the  present  petition,  that  cir- 
cumstance need  not  prove  an  exception  to 
hearing  the  petitioners  by  counsel ;  ibey 
could  not  be  heard  by  themsdves ;  they 
therefore  prayed  to  be  heard  by  tbei^ 
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cooDBely  which  was  the  proper  agenpjr 
throQgh  which  their  complaints  could 
reach  the  House* 

Mr*  Burke  declared,  that  all  EoglishmeD 
were  fully  pririleged  to  pray  against  the. 
paaung  of  any  act  which  might  a&ct  their 
lights ;  the  Iiouse  would  grant  permission ; 
iu  proceedings  allowed  that  ohjections 
should  be  stated  against  any  act  prior 
to  its  being  made  a  law ;  it  would  not 
be  common  justicot  then,  to  depriye  the 
ptiitioners  the  privilege  of  being  neard  by 
counsel  i^^unst  a  bill  which  was  passed 
into  a  law  previous  to  their  knowledge  of 
such  law  bemg  mtended,  and  aaainsl  which 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  deroury  they 
being  in  a  remote  part  of  the  globe.  If 
iber  were  denied  being  heard  against  the 
Bilfy  on  account  of  their  not  objecting  to 
it  [M^yious  to  its  bebg  made  a  law,  it 
would  be  saj^ing  to  them,  Our  precedents 
admit  you  to  objecty  but  nature  debars 
you.  He  was  as  much  for  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  precedents  of  the  House 
ai  any  gentleman  could  be,  as  long  as  they 
were  sopport^sd  by  reason ;  but  techniod 
rales  should  be  done  away  whenever  they 
were  contrary  to  justice.  If  the  present 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  new  case,  old 
precedentt  should  not  be  brought  against 
It  Trial  by  jury,  and  other  valuable  pri- 
vileges, ought  not  to  be  done  away  widi- 
oot  a  hearing.  No  man  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  without  permittins  him  to 
•peak  in  his  own  vindication.  There  was 
no  coimtzy,  no  government  in  the  world, 
however  despotic,  butadmittedthepetitions 
of  individuals;  even  the  Grand  Seiffnior, 
when  going  to  mosque,  received  petitions 
from  ibe  meanest  of  his  subjects;  and  he 
should  entertain  no  high  opinion  of  his 
piety,  if  such  petitions  were  refused. 

Ilie  Speaker  observed,  that  it  was  not 
matter  of  right  for  any  petitions  to  be 
heard  by  counsel ;  it  was  a  discretionary 
power  in  the  House  to  adroit  that  indul- 
gence ;  if  it  was  a  matter  of  right,  it  would 
not  be  common  justice  to  prevent  the 
petitioners  that  benefit. 

Sir  Jmues  Erskhe  contended,  that  there 
could  be  no  danger  in  admitting  the  pre** 
sent  as  a  precedent ;  if  it  was  discretionary, 
none  could  gain  the  indulgence  but  those 
whom  the  House  judged  deserving. 

The  Speaker  wished  that  every  case, 
md  every  precedent  most  analogous  to 
the  present,  might  be  brought  forward  to 
enable  genderoen  to  decide  on  the  pro- 
priety of  establtthing  this  as  a  precedent. 
He  begged  pardon  of  the  House ;  he  did 


not  mean  to  give  his'opinion  on  the  merita 
of  the  petition,  he  only  meant  to  keep  the 
House  to  its  rules,  and  warn  them  of  the 
forming  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Drake  complimented  the  Speaker 
for  his  interference.  He  thought  it  would 
not  be  prudent,  in  so  thin  a  House,  to 
form  a  precedent ;  he  wished  that  the  pre- 
sent dispute  might  be  revolved  in  a  full 
House.  If  the  precedent  was  entered 
into  now,  it  woula  hardly  be  looked  upon 
by  many  members  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  bundat  was  of  opinion,  that  there 
were  many  reasons  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Many  oi 
the  objections,  he  observed,  which  were 
there  stated,  were  entirely  done  away  by 
the  Act  of  1785.  He  had  no  objection 
to  see  a  proper  spirit  in  men  who  were 
speaking  of  their  grievances ;  but  he  die* 
liked  the  language  of  the  present  petition, 
which  he  said  was  such  as  should  not  be 
directed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
men  who  spoke  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Those  gentlemen,  however,  who  had 
signed  rae  petition,  had  they  known  the 
amendments  which  had  taken  place,  he 
was  convinced  that  they  would  have  re- 
tracted their  demands;  and  as  to  those 
who  had  gone  out  to  India  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  they  had  accepted  or  the 
clauses  as  a  security,  and  not  an  oppression 
to  those  who  meant  to  act  fairly.  Yet  he 
had  no  objection,  if  it  was  still  insbted  on, 
to  discuss  the  principle  of  those  acts ;  it 
was  to  be  supposed,  that  if  any  individual 
could  be  locM^ed  on  as  peculiarly  interested 
in  the  propriety  of  those  measures,  he 
must  look  on  himself  to  be  that  person, 
and  so  folly  was  he  convinced  of  their 
propriety,  that  he  would  readily  expatiate 
on  that  Uieme  for  a  da^,  for  two  days,  or 
for  a  week,  if  so  lon([  it  pleased  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  him,  to  continue  their 
objections  to  the  tenour  of  those  acts. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  but  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  would 
find  a  peculiar  degree  of  pleasure  in  de- 
fending the  justice  of  these  measures;  it 
was  a  theme  which  was  confessedly  dic- 
tated by  self-love,  and  was  a  kind  of  jus- 
tice  which  all  are  fond  to  pay :  but  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  his 
being  particularly  pledged,  it  included  no  ^ 
more  than  this  moaest  assertion-*that  the 
measure  must  be  just,  because  he  was  the 
mmister  of  India.  But  with  respect  to 
the  present  objections  to  the  measure—if 
the  laneua^  of  the  petition  was  displeas- 
ing to  &e  right  hon.  gentleman  as  commg 
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firom  men  in  anns,  that  might  possibly 
have  been  a  good  reason  for  rpiectin^  the 
l^tttion ;  but  when  it  was  once  received, 
that  objection  was  of  course  given  up,  and 
il  now  mattered  not  whether  they  origin 
nally'  ^ame,  in  the  language  of  Milton, 
*^  beseeching,  or  besieging,"  they  were  now 
entitled  to  a  hearing.  He  was  not  at  alt 
surprised  to  hear  that  gentlemen  going 
out  to  India,  had  approved  of  these  acts. 
Those  who  had  favours  to  ask,  were  easily 
persuaded— and  those,  who  perhaps  could 
not  go  out  but  through  the  interest  of 
-  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  would  readily 
yield  their  conviction  to  bif  arguments ; 
eloquent  as  he  was  by  nature,  there  was 
then  a  Superior  eloquence  in  his  situation 
—-a  persuasion  in  his  official  rank,  which 
few  adventurers  so  situated  could  with- 
stand. The  House,  however,  was  not  now 
to  deliberate  on  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
going  to  India,  but  on  the  complaints  of 
those  who  were  tdready  in  that  country, 
and  whose  supplications  were  poured  out 
to  them  for  hearing  and  redress. 

Mr.  Dundas  denied  that  the  opinions  of 
any  gentlemen  on  these  acts  had  been  ex- 
torted or  perverted  by  his  situation,  as  he 
had  no  power  to  send  any  person  in  any 
office  to  India. 

Mr.  Burke  replied,  that  though  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  not  be  pos- 
sessed of  any  dii^ect  power  to  that  end, 
yet  all  who  know  his  influence  with  the 
Court  of  Directors  must  own  that  in- 
directly he  might  effinst  a  great  deal ;  or, 
if  this  was  denied,  he  was  certainly  pos- 
sessed of  a  power  nearly  equivalent — that 
of  instantly  recalling  any  person  who  met 
his  displeasure. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Cmnmom  on  the  Bill  to 
pre'Oent  frivolous  and  vexatious  Suits  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts."]  Feb.SS.  Mr. 
Bastard  rose  and  remarked,  that  as  his 
motion  last  session,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  reform  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
had  not  proved  so  far  successful  as  to  occa- 
aron  the  introduction  of  an  act  for  Uie  full 
accomplishment  of  this  salutary  purpose, 
he  shonid  again  beg  leave  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  upon  a  subject  extremely 
important  in  its  nature.  As  the  House 
had  been  already  pleased  to  honour  his 
former  motion  witn  their  unanimous  con* 
currence,  he  might  without  offimce  infer, 
that  they  were  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  !Mr.  Bastard 
tiow  stated  a  variety  of  grievances  which 
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had  oocurred  in  cases  of  defamMion,  and 
more  especially  in  those  of  ibmicatioA,  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts*  Of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  many  bad  been  thrown 
into  prison  by  those  arbitrary  and  remorse- 
less Ecclesiastical  Courts,  for  what  they 
chose  to  represent  as  a  contempt  of  their 
authority.    Some  were  compelled  to  do 

Cance  for  acts  of  fornication  committed 
J  previous  to  their  maMrriage.  An  ac- 
cusation had  been  advaheed  against  a 
woman,  because  her ,  first  child  bom  in 
wedlock  was  brought  fbrtli  before  the 
expiration  of  nine  months,  whereby  the 
woman  became  branded  with  inlamy,  al- 
though she  had  been  a  lawful  wifb  fbr  se- 
Teral  years.  In  one  case,  where  a  man 
was  sued  for  committmg  fornication  with 
his  wife  before  marriage,  it  appeared, 
that  seven  years  after  her  death  he  was 
cited  to  stand  as  a  prisoner  at  their  bar, 
though  he  had  lived  with  her  for  nine 
years,  and  was  father  of  seven  children. 
A  poor  woman  who  was  pregnant,  and 
very  near  childbirth,  was  ci^  to  this 
court :  being  at.  some  distance  and  in 
such  a  situation,  she  could  not  appear  in 
time  to  the  citation;'  the  conseou^ice 
was,  she  was  excommunicated,  and  tluif 
deprived  of  all  those  tempond  advantages 
which  being  within  the  pale  of  the  church 
affords.  But  this  was  not  aU,  her  soul 
was  sentenced  to  eternal  misery.  Sudi  ex- 
amples were  disgraceful  in  their  pretences, 
ana  terrible  in  their  execution.  Was  it 
not  necessm'y,  therefore,  to  devise  some 
method  of  destroying  this  minotaur  of  the 
sex— this  tribunal  of  oppression  on  the 
poor,  who  had  no  power  of  appeal  or  pro- 
tection from  its  severity  of  infliction  ?  The 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  rapacious  to 
an  extreme.  If  a  poor  person  was  tried 
in  the  inferior  courts  and  convicted,  then 
he  could  only  haye  recourse  by  appeal  to 
the  court  of  arches,  which  was  so'  very 
expensive  that  he  could  not  bear  it,  and 
consequently  became  obliged  to  lie  under 
all  the  in&my  to  which,  from  the  sentence 
passed  on  him,  he  was  necessarily  sub- 
jected. The  case  of  unfortunate  women 
was  also  most  deplorable.  They  were 
subjected  to  penances  which  destroyed 
every  principle  of  shame,  and  eventuadly 
fitted  them  for  being  received  into  a 
bawdy-house.  Mr.  Bastard  read  some 
extracts  from  a  speech  made,  he  observed^ 
b^  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  ohurch  (a 
right  reverend  prdate  in  the  upper  House 
of  Parliament)  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  measure  which  had  been 
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proposed  on  this  subject*  Having  com- 
mented upon  the  false  positions  which  it 
contained,  and  premised,  that  if  the  civil 
coarts  of  judicature  did  not  perpetually 
throw  open  anfple  means  of  redress  and 
punishment  for  de&mation,  means  more 
coBstitutiona],  and  of  course  more  eligible 
thsn  those  ofiered  by  this  ecclesiastical 
ioquisition,  he  might  perhaps  remain  silent. 
He  reprobated  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, and  said,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  a 
remnant  of  tuat  superstition  which,  for- 
tunately, no  longer  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try. ^  He  then  moved.  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  frivolous  and 
vexatious  suits  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Mr.  Holdsfworth  seconded  the  motion. 
He  remarked  that  in  cases  of  antinuptial 
fornication  their  procedure  had  been  sin- 
gularly vexatious ;  and  that  a  gentleman 
sat  near  him»  who  had  suggested  to  him 
an  example,  in  which  a  person  had  been 
teized  with  a  process  on  account  of  anti- 
nuptial  fornication  fifteen  years  after  he 
was  married.  He  added,  that  the  various 
instances  of  oppression  in  the  conduct  of 
this  arbitrary,  this  infernal  court,  ought  to 
operate  effectually  with  the  legislature  as 
motives  for  its  abolition. . 

Sur  WHUam  Lemon  observed,  that  the 
hon.  mover  merited  high  encomiums  for 
the  seal  which  he  had  inanifested  against 
such  vexatious  procedures;  and  added, 
that  in  conseauence  of  such  virtuous 
activity  and  araour,  he  had  obtamed  the 
thanks  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
which  he  represented,  who  had  also  ex- 
pressed their  earnest  wish  that  he  would 
agaui  propose  a  measure  which  had.  at  a 
preceaing  iuncture  failed  of  success. 

Sir  WiUiam  Dolben  thanked  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  making  his  motion.  He 
wished,  however,  to  remind  him,  that 
there  was  nothing  more  singularly  vexa- 
tious in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  than  in 
any  of  the  other  courts  in  which  justice 
was  dispensed — that  the  poor,  if  injured  by 
the  decision  of  the  judges  in  Westminster- 
hall,  were  as  little  able  to  apply  to  the 
House  of  Peers  for  redress  as  to  the  Court 
of  Arches,  in  instances  of  defamation. 
The  original  institution  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  was  wise  and  good:  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  in,  could  not  be 
too  soon  rectified ;  but  even  their  present 
existcfnce  did  not  warrant  the  application 
of  the  epithet  *  infemar*  to  this  violently 
reprobated  tribunal.  The  patriarchs  had 
been  perhaps  contemptuously  mentioned ; 

[VOL  XXVI.] 


but  he  felt  a  pleasure  in  declaring,  that  he 
believed  there  never  was  a  period  in  which 
the  different  sees  in  this  kingdom  were 
filled  by  men  of  greater  learning,  or  who 
recommended  religion  more  powerfully  by 
their  own  example. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  if  there  were  any 
abuses  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the 
fault  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
bishops;  for  every  one  knew  that  they 
rarely  presided  th)ere,  and  generally  did 
their  business  by  denutation. 

Mr.  Bastard  declared,  that  he  meant 
no  reflection  on  either  the  bishops  or  the 
^^^^^y*  of  whose  worth  he  entertained  as 
higlt  an  idea  as  the  hon.  baronet ;  he  had 
opened  the  subject  solely  with  the  most 
anxious  hope  of  proving  the  humble  in* 
strument  of  exterminatmff  an  evil  highly 
oppressive  to  the  lower  c&s  of  the  com- 
munity, and  absurdly  arbitrary  in  itself. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Plan  for 
the  Consolidaiion  of  the  Duties  of  Custom 
and  Excise.]  Feb.  26.  The  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
take  into  consideration  so  much  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  to  both  Houses,  on  the  23d 
of- January  last,  as  relates  to  simplifying 
the  public  accounts  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  revenue ;  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  **  That 
the  resolutions  which,  upon  this  day 
se'nnight,  were  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  whom  it 
was  referred  to  consider  so.  much  of  his 
Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses  upon 
the  2Sa  of  January  last,  as  relates  to  the 
IVeaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  be- 
tw.een  his  Maj^ty  and  the  Most  Christian 
King,  and  were  then  agreed  to  by  the 
House— Also  that  the  thirteenth  Report 
of  ^he  commissioners  appointed  to  exa- 
mine, take,  and  state  the  .public  accounts 
of  the  king49*^#  which  was  presented  to 
the  House:  upon  the  21st  day  of  March, 
1785,  be  referred  to  tliesaid  committee:— 
And  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said 
committee,  that  they  do  consider  of  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  for  establishing 
annuities  on  lives,  payable  at  the  receipt 
of  his  Majesty's  exchequer.'^  The  Speaker 
then  left  the  chair,  and  Mr..  Steele  took 
his  seat  at  the  table. 

Mr.  IHtt  rising  again,  observed,  that  H 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell 
upon  the  great  importanee  of  the  subjectt 
and  the  advantaffes  which  must  inevitably 
result  from  it ;  Uiey  w^re  in  themselves  so 
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obvious,  that  it  was  more  diScuk  to  ac* 
€oaDt  for  tts  haying  been  delajred  to  long, 
than  to  pn>ve  the  propriety  or  now  adoot'- 
ing  it*  llie  inereaaing  oommerce  of  the 
coqntry  oo  one  hand^  and  the  accamuhted 
burthens  on  the  other;  the  various  ad- 
ditions  whidi  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  make  to  the  national  incomet  by  aug- 
menting almost  every  subsisting  duty,  nod 
the  oottcomitant  progression  of  the  re- 
sourcea  frook  whence  that  income  was 
supplied,  had  so  widely  exceeded  the  ex- 
pei^atioM  of  our  ancestors  and  all  the 
grounds  of  calculation,  on  which  they 
founded  their  svstera  of  finance,  that  the 
prmciples  whidi  they  adopted,  as  suited 
to  Hhe  narrow  and  confined  scale  of  their 

Imblic  exigencnr  and  resources,  were  no 
ooger  applicable  to  the  present  state 
either  of  the  trade  or  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  The  conseouenoes  of  thus  te- 
taloing  the  old  prindples  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country,  were,  in 
several  points  of  view,  biehly  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  In  the  first 
and  most  material  instance,  they  were  pro- 
ductive of  great  inconvenience  to  indi- 
viduab,  as  well  to  the  merchants  as  to 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  firom  the  diffi- 
culty  they  occasioned  in  calculating  and 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  several 
auras  to  be  paid  by  the  former ;  and  th^ 
were  also,  m  some  degree  attended  with 
an  actual  loss  to  the  revenue.  Mr.  Pitt 
went  very  much  at  length  into  the  origin 
and  progress  of  our  revenue,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stapds,  and  particalarly  that  branch 
which  arises  from  the  cu8t«)ms,  stating, 
that  the  first  institution  of  the  present 
aubsistinff  duties  of  custom,  was  made  by 
statute  the  I2th  of  Charles  2,  under  the 
names  of  tonna^  and  poundage— 4liw  first 
of  those  was  an  imposition  on  wines,  laid  on 
by  the  quantities  imported ;  and  the  other 
was  a  prcoortional  duty  calculated  by 
Talue  on  all  other  articles.  This  last  duty 
of  poundage,  calculated  on  the  vahie  of 
the  several  articles,  was  of  a  nature  liable 
to  great  inaccuracy  and  irregularity-i--the 
value  of  the  goods  was  ascertained  by  a 
book  of  rates,  and'computed  on  the  quan- 
tities of  the  goods  either  with  respect  to 
Igaffe,  to  weight,  or  to  taille-^i  was  not  a 
reiu  value  that  was  fixed  upon  them,  so 
that  the  duty  should  bear  a  certain  pro- 
(KMtion  to  that  real  vahie,  but  an  arbitrary 
value,  periiaps  according  lo  their  actual 
atandard  at  the  time  of  imnoahig  the 
4oty,  yet  which  must,  firom  the  natmrai 
Aictuationa  of  trade  and  aoanulictares,  foe 


necessarily  liable  to  many  diaBgea  and 
alterations,  the  conaeouence  of  sodi  a 
mode  of  taxatioB  when  it  was  laid  on  by 
bulk,  was,  thsit  in  goods  of  one  general 
descriptioB  the  duty  was  always  tbe  same, 
whether  upon  the  more  perfect  or  the 
coarser  manufocture,  by  which  means  it 
either  operated  as  a  prohibition  to  the 
latter,  or  was  not  at  all  fok  by  the  fiMrmer. 
There  was,  besides,  another  mode  by 
which  duties  were  imposed ;  which  was, 
by  a  proportion  to  the  value  on  goods  oot 
rated,  and  this  was  the  real  and  actod 
value  of  the  goods,  aa  sworn  to  by  the  im- 
porter. This  principle  of  taxation,  being 
once  adopted,  was  pursued  in  eveir  firesh 
subsidy  which  had  been  granted  n>r  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  several 
ioims  that  were  raised  firom  time  to  time. 
In  some  instances  it  had  operated  by  im- 
posing additioMl  duJties,  calAilated  br  a 
per-centage  on  the  duty  at  pesent  pml ; 
m  others  it  had  laid  a  farther  duty  oo  a 
different  denomination  of  the  commoditT, 
either  with  respect  to  its  value,  its  bi^, 
its  weight,  or  its  "number;  and  proceeding 
in  this  manner  firom  period  to  period^  it 
had  at  length,  by  the  numerous  additions 
so  made,  and  the  unbounded  mcrease  of 
the  articles  of  commerce,  produced  that 
mass  of  confusion,  which  was  now  so  uni- 
versally complained  of,  as  productive  sf 
such  an  infinity  of  Inconvenience  and 
delay  to  those  whom  It  was  the  interett  of 
the  country  to  have  as  firee  from  idl  unne- 
cessary embarrassments  as  possible— the 
mercantile  part  of  the  nation. 

Adverting  next  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  those  inconveniences  which  hence 
aro/ie  to  the  merchants,  Mr.  Pitt  repre- 
sented to  the  committee,  that  almost  afi 
of  ^  the  additional  subsidies  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  some  specific  fund,  for  the 
payment  of  certain  specific  annuities,  and 
that  there  must  therefore  be  a  separate 
calculation  made  at  the  Cust;om-hou8e  for 
each  of  the  dtflferent  subsidies ;  and  that 
from  the  great  complexity  of  the  whole 
system,  scarcely  any  one  merchant  could 
be  acquainted,  by  any  calculations  of  his 
own,  with  the  exact  amount  of  what  ire 
was  to  pay.  It  was,  at  first  view,  periiaps 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  consequences  se- 
riouely  bad,  had  not  as  yet  resulted  from 
this  evil ;  but  there  were  two  causes  t>y 
which  that  circumstance  m%ht  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  first  'was,  that  seme 
persons  empk^ed  in  the  Custom-house, 
whose  whole  time  being  dedicated  to  the 
business)  were  more  conversant  with  It 
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than  ttiT  merchant  could  be  Bopposed  to 
be— had,  for  the  ea^e  and  convepieoc^  of 
the  traders  and  merchants,  arranged  a 
general  Yiew  of  the  CustomSt  in  the  form 
of  a  book  of  rates»  which  was,  to  a  certain 
degree,  found  to  be  useful ;  Uit  the  utOity 
arising  from  such  a  compilation,  could  not 
be  of  any  very  long  standing,  when  it  was 
considered  that  there  was,  erery  session  of 
parliament,  some  alteration  or  another 
made  in  several  of  the  duties,  and  each  of 
those  alterations  following  the  old  prin* 
ciple,  totally  unhinsed  and  overturned  the 
use  of  every  preening  printed  calculation. 
But  even  n  this  ilisadvantage  did  not  at- 
tend the  Custom-house  officers  book  of 
rates,  it  yet  onlv  tended  to  relieve,  in  a 
very  inconsiderable  degree,,  the  grievance 
complained  of;  for  almough  the  calcula- 
tions contained  in  the  book  might  have 
been  ever  so  accurate,  yet  the  merchant 
could  not  go  to  the  Custom-house  and 
enter  his  goods  immediately,  by  paying 
down  the  sum  stated  in  the  book  of  rates, 
but  must  wait,  as  if  such'  book  never 
existed,  until  all  the  usual  c^culations  on 
each  subsidy  had  been  made,  the  several 
acts  by  wmch  such  subsidies  bad  been 
granted  having  so  directed ;  and  thus,  in 
point  of  time,  nothing  was  saved  by  the 
merchant*  The  other  cause,  by  which 
the  inconvenience  was  in  a  degree  ob- 
viated, was  one  to  which,  for  many  very 
good  reasons,  as  speedy  a  stop  as  possible 
dkooldbeput*  The  officers  of  tne  Customs, 
haviag,  from  constant  practice  and  expe- 
pence,  acquired  a  greater  focility  in 
making  the  necessary  calculations  than 
the  merchant  could  be  supposed  to  have 
done,  were  the  only  persons  to  whom 
the  merchant  could  apply  for  assistance 
and  direction.  Thus,  the  merchant  was 
not  ooiy  in  a  great  degree  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  officers,  but  the  officers 
themselves^  who  were  intended  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  merchants,  were  forced 
to  become  their  agents— a  procedure  re- 
pugnant to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
p^cy.  Those  abuses  which  he  had  stated 
to  exist  in  the  Customs,  obtained  also, 
thoa^  not  to  the  same  extend  in  the  Ex- 
cise, and,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  one  other 
great  branch  of  revenue,  tbe  Staatips.  He 
should  therefore  include  them  in  nis  ge- 
nmlpkn* 

The  mode  by  which  he  proposed  to  re- 
medy fhii  ^reat  abuse  was,  b^  abolishing 
an  toe  duties  which  now  subsisted  in  this 
ceofosed  and  complex  manner,  and  to 
snbstitute  ift  tbefar  steady  one  wifga^  du^ 


on  eadi  article,  amounting  as  nearly  at 
possible  to  the  aggre^te  of  all  the  various 
subsidies  already  paid ;  only  in  general 
where  a  fraction  was  found  in  any  of  the 
sums,  to  change  the  fraction  for  the  nearest 
integral  numl^r,  usually  taking  Ihehieher, 
rather  than  the  lower.  .  There  could,  he 
said,  be  no  great  objection  to  this  very 
trifling  rise  in  the  amount  of  the  duties,  as 
either  such  rise,  or  an  equivalent  diminu* 
tion  must  take  place,  or  the  confusioa 
consequent  on  fractions  still  continue. 
This  advance  from  the  fractions  to  the 
integral  would  produce  an  increase  in  the 
revenue  to  the  amount  of  about  20,00(tf* 
per  annum,  and  would  lay  upon  the  public 
a  burthen  most  amply  compensated  by 
the  great  relief  which  the  merchant  would 
experience  from  the  whole  of  the  plan. 
Still  there  would  be  some  diminution  of 
revenue  in  certain  branches  of  it,  where  i| 
might  be  found  expedient  to  substitute 
the  lower  instead  of  the  higher  integral 
number  in  place  of  the  fraction.  He  here 
enlarged  on  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  as 
wel)  with  regard  to  the  convenience  which 
the  merchant  and  officers  of  the  Custom- 
house would  experience,  as  the  benefit 
which  must  result  to  the  revenue  by  free- 
ing it  from  the  does  nnd  fetters  with 
which  it  was  loaded,  and  instead  of  the 
obscurity  which  it  now  loured  iinder* 
rendering  it  se  clear  apd  disrinct,  that  no 
mistake  or  error  could  possibly  take  phu^ 
in  any  future  inquiries  which  might  be 
had  up<m  the  subject.  In  some  few  articles 
it  was  his  intention  to  introduce  regular 
ttons  of  much  ^preater  extent  than  what 
he  had  stated,  parUculariy  in  certaiiK 
species  of  timber^  which  he  would  explaia 
more  at  length  to  the  committee  when  he 
came  to  the  resolution  on  that  head.  And 
in  respect  to  the  duty  on  dru|^  he  shoidd 
propose  to  make  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction, as  Uie  duties  on  these  articles 
were  so  high  as  almost  to  drive  the  fair 
trader  out  of  the  market,  and  throw  the 
whole  into  the  hands  of  the  smuggler.  On 
such  goods  as  were  not  to  be  rated,  in 
consequence  of  this  new  sysrem,  it  was  his 
iatenuon  to  propcMO  certain  duties  pro« 
portioned  to  the<^ sworn  value  of  the 
articles,  which  dti^es,  in  jgeneral,  would 
not  exceed  the  sufl^  of  27^  per  cent.     / 

It  might  now  be  proper  to  observe  in , 
what  de^ee  the  osnffDildttioa  of  the 
duties  migiht  afiect'^^ui^  security  of  the 
public  obiter.  As  many  of  the  sub* 
sidles  which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish 
were  particulaity  ^ppropnit^  *o  the  fay« 
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nent  of  certain  specified  annuitanU,  and 
aa  some  of  the  annuitants  were  entitled  to 
a  valuable  priority  of  payment,  it  was 
doubted  whether  such  right  of  priority 
might  not  be  infringed  upon  by  abolishing 
those  funds  from  which  such  prior  pay- 
ments  were  to  issue,  and  consolidating 
,  them  all  into  one  general  mass.  But,  this 
Valuable  priority  it  was  by  no  means  bis 
intention  to  affect,  as  the  plan  which  he 
should  adopt  would  leave  it  at  the  option 
of  all  persons  enjoying  such  right  of  prio- 
rity to  continue  in  possession  of  it,  or  re- 
linquish it,  as  they  might  think  proper. 
This  priority  of  payment  arose  from  the 
terms  of  the  several  loans  by  which  certain 
funds  were  raised  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  such  loans,  and  the  surplusses 
of  those  funds  to  go  to  tlie  aggregate  fund, 
oat  of  which  aggregate  fimd  other  an- 
nuities were  to  oe  paid.  The  right  of 
priority  might  as  wiell  be  maintained  by 
paying  them  all  opt  of  one  general  fund, 
as  by  pajdne  first  one  set  of  annuitants  out 
of  several  funds,  and  the  remaining  an- 
nuitants out  of  the  surplusses  of  those 
funds,  provided  that,  out  of  that  general 
fund,  the  first  payments  were  actually 
made  to  those  annuitants  entitled  to  that 
priority.  No  injury  could  possibly  arise 
to  the  public  credit  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment; and  no  real  benefit  resulted  to 
those  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  prior  pay- 
ment, the  resources  of  the  country  being 
equally  bound  for  the  payment  of  the 
whole ;  and  the  payments  already  made  to 
the  annuitants  were  not  paid  out  of  the 
respective  funds  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
ferent annuities ;  but  the  whole  of  that 
business  was,  at  this  moment,  conducted 
at  the  bank,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  be,  wl^en  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
was  to  be  consolidated  into  one  general 
fund.  The  State,  he  apprehended,  had 
a  right,  consistent  with  its  good  faith  t:o 
its  creditors,  to  make  such  alterations  in 
the  nature  of  its  securities  as  it  should  see 
to  be  convenient  and  necessary,  provided 
that  on  every  such  alteration  it  took  care 
to  substitute  such  a  security  as  should  be 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  whidi  was 
eo  changed ;  and  he  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  a  most  particular 
observance  of  every  part  of  the  plan  that 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  public 
faith,  in  order  that  it  might  be  most  reli- 
giously adhered  tot  but  to  dispute  this 
right  of  the  Legislature,  to  modify  the 
security  which  it  afforded  to  the  public 
Cfeditors,  would^  if  carried  to  iu  full  ex- 


tent, absolutely  preclude  the  possibHity  of 
ever  making  any  alteration  in  any  tax 
which  might  be  once  adoipted.  There 
could  not,  however,  he  flattered  himself^ 
be  any  ground  of  objection,  on  the  head  of 
public  faith^  to  the  system  which  he  meant 
to  propose;  for,  hie  should  recommend, 
that  not  only  all  the  several  funds  then 
consolidated  should  become  chargeable 
with  the  public  debt,  but  that  every  other 
resource  of  the  country  of  any  description 
whatsoever,  should  be  a  collateral  security 
for  the  payment  of  those  debts^even  the 
aids  of  the  current  year.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing his  opinion  of  this  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  modify  its  own  securities,  he 
was  still  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  done,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided, 
without  the  consent  of  the  several  cre- 
ditors, which  it  had  been  the  constant 
practice  of  Parliament  to  take,  whenever 
It  proceeded  upon  any  such  measure. 
This  consent  was  to  be  taken  by  allowing 
a  proper  time  for  the  public  creditors  to 
make  their  objections ;  and,  if  in  that  time 
none  were  made,  to  construe  their  silence 
into  acquiescence.  This  mode  he  was 
desirous  to  adopt  in  the  present  instance. 
On  the  subject  of  the  funds,  he  contended, 
that  none  of  them  could  po^ibly  be  af- 
fected in  any  disadvantageous  manner  by 
the  new  modification. 

Having  thus,  he  hoped,  clearly  demon- 
strated the  eligibility  of  this  plan,  as  well 
from  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
it  to  trade  and  reyenue,  as  from  its  being 
completely  free  from  any  obiection  in 
respect  to  public  credit ;  having,  he  trusted, 
made  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  gen- 
tleman, he  should  proceed  to  explain  bow 
he  proposed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
was  persuaded,  that  every  gentleman  who 
approved  of  the  plan,  would  feel  a  desire  to 
co-operate  with  him  as  strenuously  as  pos- 
sible to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  in  so  very 
complicated  and  detailed  a  subject  would 
be  willing  to  dispense  with  as  much  form 
as  possible  towards  its  speedy  completion. 
He  should  not,  therefore,  enter  at  present 
into  the  detail  of  all  the  several  resolu- 
tions by  which  the  plan  was  to  be  sup- 
ported, but  should  satisfy  himself  with 
having  them  all  understood  as  having  been 
read  proJbrmS;  prnpo&ing,  however,  on 
such  of  them  as  #ere  of  most  consequence, 
and  lik^y  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  opinion,  to  trouble  the  House 
with  his  sentiments  more  at  large,  a6d 
pledging  himself  that  he  would  not  suffer 
any  resolution  of  the  whole  vokune  (for 
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they  amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand 
in  number)  which  appeared  to  him  of 
considerable  importance  to  pass,  without 
cailmg  the  attention  of  the  committee 
particularly  to  it — that  a  subject  of  such 
importance  might  have  the  most  ample 
discussion  in  all  its  essential  points.  He 
had  given  no  ordinary  share  of  attention 
to  this  business— he  had  not  left  one  un- 
consulted  from  whom  any  information 
could  be  obtained — the  plan  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Kevenue,  and  had 
received  their  perfect  approbation — the 
greatest  diligence  had  been  used  to  cir- 
culate it  among  the  most  dilisent  and 
respectable  of  those  persons  «rno  were 
most  immediately  concerned  in  its  opera- 
tion— the  trading  interest;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say,  that  it  was  received  by  them 
all  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  be 
flattered  hims^f  that  he  came  forward  on 
the  subject,  supported  by  the  best  of  all 
possible  authonties,  the  information  of  the 
most'enlightened  persons  on  all  parts  of 
the  business,  and  the  universal  consent  of 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  the 
event.  But  as  it  was  a  question  of  such 
great  importance,  and  ran  into  so^very 
extensive  a  detail,  he  recommended  it  to 
gentlemen  to  pay  it  their  most  serious  at- 
tention in  all  Its  branches^  that  the  good 
intentions  of  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  framing  it  might  not  be  in  any  instance 
frustrated  by  those  mistakes,  inaccuracies, 
or  even  clerical  errors,  to  which  so  very 
complicated  a  subject  must  necessarily  be 
liable.  He  should  content  himself  for  the 
present  with  barely  moving  a  general  pre- 
liminary resolution,  by  which  the  com- 
mittee would  go  no  farther  than  the 
adoption  of  the  main  principle,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  more  minute  questions 
which  must  arise  upon  it,  would  be  left 
open  to  their  future  judgment;  and  as 
many  of  those  questions  would  require  a 
very  ample  consideration,  he  should  not 
wish  to  proceed  farther  in  the  committee 
until  the  ensuing  Thursday.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  a  resolution  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport : — "  That  all  duties  of 
Customs,  Excise,  and  certain  duties  of 
Stamps^  do  cease  and  determine,  and  that 
other  duties  be  substituted  in  their  stead.'' 
—In  the  motion  were  included  certain 
specific  exceptions,  as  the  duties  on  malt, 
mum,  cyder,  perry,  Ac. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  upon  the  whole, 
tW  measure  proposed,  was,  in  itself  so 
<^o\isly  necessary,  beneficial,  and  de- 
sirable, and  the  right  hon*  gentleman^had 


opened  it  with  such  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity,  tliat  he  thought  it 
did  not  become  him,  or  those  who,  like 
him,  unfortunately  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
frequently  to  oppose  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment, to  content  themselves  with  a 
sullen  acquiescence ;  but  it  behoved  them 
to  rise  up  manfully,  and  doing  justice  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  merit,  to  return 
him  thanks  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
the  country,  for  having  in  so  masterly  and 
intelligible  a  manner  brought  forth  a  plan 
of  consolidation  of  duties  which  promised 
ease  and  accommodation  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  all  those  concerned  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
advantage  and  increase  of  the  revenue. 

Sir  Gret/  Cooper  declared,  that  he  had 
not  the  least  oojection  to  the  plan.  He 
added  that  this  scheme  had  made  some 
considerable  progress,  during  the  time  4ii 
which  a  noble  lord  had  presided  in  the 
Treasury ;  that  in  the  years  1780  and  178i 
he  had,  by  order  of  the  noble  lord,  often 
seen,  and  indeed  carried  on,  a  correspon- 
dence on  this  subject,  with  a  very  Intelli- 
gent commissioner  of  the  customs,  who 
now,  much  to  his  own  honour  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  served  his  coun- 
try in  another  unportant  office.  The 
noble  lord  had  it  much  at  heart  to  bring 
this  plan  to  the  maturity  at  which  it  had 
now  arrived,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stated  and  explained  the  whole 
proposition,  and  all  its  parts,  with  so  much 
perspicuity,  and  thrown  a  matter  of  great 
complexity  into  so  clear  an  arrangement, 
that,  as  far  as  he  at  present  understood  it, 
the  plan  commanded  his  entire  approba- 
tion. He  had  always  conceived,  that  the 
chief  difficulty  in  carrying  this  plan  into 
execution,  was  the  necessity  of  changing 
and  altering  the  appropriation  of  the 
duties  specifically  destined  by  acts  of 
parliament,  for  the  security  of  the  credi- 
tors of  the  state  at  different  periods,  par- 
ticularly the  public  creditors,  who,  by  the 
Acts  of  the  1st  and  3rd  of  George  1,  an- 
terior to  the  establishment  of  the  sinking^ 
fund,  had  a  valuable  priority  and  prefe- 
rence in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
those  debts,  which  were  declared  to  be 
national  debts  before  the  year  1716. — Sir 
Grey  admitted  that  it  was  competent  to 
that  House,  to  vary  the  security  given  to 
the  public  creditors,  in  the  case  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  of  a  duty  re- 
pealed, and  substituting  another  in  its 
place,  with  thd  counter  security  o£  the 
sinking  fund,  but  that  being  now  gone. 
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by  the  tubstitittioa  of  one  oenend  fund, 
in  place  of  the  aggregate  tuod,  and  the 
sbrpluMes,  no  variation  or  shiftuig  of  the 
Appropriation  of  Becurity  could  be  made 
consutently  with  the  extreme  delicacy 
with  which  public  faith  to  crediton  ouglit 
to  be  preserved^  without  the  consent  of 
those  who  were  to  be  affected  by  any 
wrrangement,  however  advantageous  to 
the  public  The  riffht  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and 
not  to  intend  the  least  deviation  from 
these  principle* ;  and  he  understood  that 
provision  was  to  be  made  in  the  Bill,  for 
auch  notifications  as  should  prevent  anv 
creditor  from  losing  the  {)refereBce  which 
be  now  possessed,  if  within  a  limited  time 
he  signined  his  dissent  to  the  plan. 

Mr.  Samuel  ThomUm  corroborated  that 
part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  in  which  he 
slated  the  great  inconveniencies  under 
which  merchants  laboured  at  present, 
from  the  perplexed  state  of  the  duties  and 
customs  which  had  so  long  prevailed. 
He  gave  his  full  assent  to  the  plan  pro* 
posed,  and  declared  that  he  had  convmed 
with  several  intelligent  officers  of  the 
customs,  and  many  respectable  merchants 
upon  it ;  all  of  whom  agreedt  that  it  would 
be  a  most  essential  accommodation  to  the 
business  of  shipping,  entering^  and  landing 
offfoods^ 

Mr.  Fox  believed  that  he  thought  ex* 
actly  with  the  right  hon.  ^entieman,  who 
bad  so  clearly  and  perspicuously  opened 
the  plan  to  the  House;  and  that  the  ob- 
jection which  he  had  entertained,  had 
been  totally  done  away  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech. 
What  he  meant  was  this :  did  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  say,  that  due  notification 
would  be  given  to  every  public  creditor, 
and  that  sJl  such  as  were  afraid,  and  did 
not  approve  of  taking  the  new  security  of 
tbe  general  fund,  with  the  cdlateral  se- 
curity of  the  aids  of  the  year,  would  have 
tlve  option  of  the  appropriated  fund  which 
the  nght^hon.  gentleman  had  described? 
If  this  were  so,  he  certainly  had  no  ob- 
jection, because  be  had  ever  contended, 
that  the  security  given  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, when  he  lent  his  money,  ought  not 
to  be  chaneed  without  the  cpnsent  of  such 
public  crecUtor.  As  the  resolutions  upon 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Prance  were 
to  be  blended  and  joined  to  the  resolutions 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  customs,  he 
hoped,  that  when  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
oame  to  those  resolutions  windi  related 
to  tte  Commercial  Treaty,  he  would  «S»rd 


the  committee  an  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering each  of  those  resolutions  distine^.' 

Mr.  PUt  begged  leave  to  assure  tee 
right  hon.  gentlman  that  he  had  correctly 
understood  him :  he  certainly  meant  that 
there  should  be  a  full  time  allowed  fiir 
notification  to  everv  public  creditor  of  the 
intended  change  of  the  security^  and  that 
each  creditor  should  have  his  option,  either 
of  accepting  the  new  security  of  Uie  ge- 
neral ftmd,  with  the  collateral  security  of 
the  aids  o^  the  jrear,  which  was  undoubtedly 
a  better  security  than  he  had  at  present^ 
or  of  taking  the  other  security  of  an  equi- 
valent. He  could  not  admit  the  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  ffentleman  to  th^ 
full  extent,  that  the  House  had  no  right 
to  change  the  security  of  the  pubUc  cre- 
ditor; because,  if  it  were  laid  down  tha( 
the  House  bad  in  no  case,  where  its  own 
convenience  and  advantage  clearly  sug- 
gested it,  and  where  it  could  be  done 
without  any  sort  of  danger  to  the  public 
creditor,  a  right  to  change  the  security,  a 
tax  found  upon  trial  to  be  either  inexpe- 
dient, unequal,  or  unproductive,  could  not 
be  repealed,  and  a  new  tax  substituted  in 
lieu  of  it ;  which  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
a  circumstance  inconvenient  in  the  ex- 
treme. With  regard  to  the  resolutioDi 
upon  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France^ 
they  were  necessarily  and  imavoidaUy  im- 
plicated and  connected  with  the  resdu- 
tions  relative  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
duties  on  customs,  and  unless  considered 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  keep  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to;  after 
which  the  chairman  was  mrected  to  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Repeal  of 
the  East  India  Judicature  BUL}  Feb.  27. 
The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
Bengal  petitions,  for  the  repeal  of  this  Bill 
After  tne  counsel  bad  retired  from  the 
bar, 

'  Mr.  Dempster  said,  that  on  the  next 
open  day  he  should  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  East  India 
Judicature  Bill,  agreeably  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petitions* 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  thare  was  suf- 
ficient tiooe  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
make  his  motion,  and  that  instead  dTwfit- 
ing  for  an  open  day,  he  ou^  to  avail 
himself  of  the  present  day,  which  was 
kept  open  merely  to  acoonunodate  him, 
though  other  very  important  hisiness  hsd 
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been  neceflsarOj  postponed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  absurd,  after  hariog  had 
the  bene$t  of  counsel,  for  the  committee 
to  adjourn  hnraediately»  as  it  were  in  order 
to  forget  the  arguments  of  the  counsel, 
before  they  ^ould  come  to  a  TOte  upon 
the  siAject. 

Mr.  Dempster  answered,  that  his  reason 
for  deferring  his  motion  was  the  thinness 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  it  was  rather 
a  singuhirlr  odd  occasion  for  catting  coun- 
sel to  the  bar;  but  it  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary to  break  up  without  proceed- 
iag  any  forther. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  House  w» 
too  thin  to  make  a  motion  of  such  great 
national  importance ;  but  if  gentlemen  did 
not  mean  to  object  to  a  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  ra  abill  to  repeal  the  Acts  prayed 
i^ainst,  he  presumed  that  his  hon.  friend 
would  have  no  objection  to  make  the 
motion  at  the  present  juncture.  It  was, 
io  his  judgment,  a  motion  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  required  mature  deliberation. 
Many  gentlemen  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  arguments  of  coun^ 
sel,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  afforded 
an  o^ortuni^  of  learning  the  nature  of 
those  arguments. 

Mr.  Dundoi  obserred,  that,  although 
the  counsel  had,  with  great  ability,  done 
aomle  justice  to  their  clients,  they  nerer- 
tbeiess  could  not  be  said  to  have  advanced 
any  arguments  that  had  not  been  urged 
again  and  again. 

Mr.  Dempster  declared,  that  many  gen- 
tlemen had  gone  away  under  the  idea  that 
no  motion  would  be  made.'  He  then 
tnoved,  **  That  the  chairman  report  pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  agam.'* 

Mr.  Pitt  objected,  and  moved,  by  way 
of  amendment,  <<  That  the  chairman  do 
leave  the  chair.'* 
.  Mr.  Burke  contended,  that  a  great  deal 
of  argument  mi^ht  still  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  original  motion.  It  gave 
him  great  concern  to  find  that  British 
subjects  ip  India  were  not  to  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  which  British 
subjects  in  England  enjoyed.  If  the^ 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  freedom,  if 
English  mouths  and  English  pens  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  fovour 
of  oppressed  natives,  those  natives  must 
lose  their  freedom  entirely,  and  no  com- 
phdnt  against  persons  in  mce  could  ever 
be  prefmred  with  effect,  so  as  to  reach  the 
knowledge,  and  challenge  the  inquiry  of 
the  Paitmment  oi  Great  oritain,  because 


the  acts  petitioned  against  put  it  ii^  the 
power  of  the  Govemor-general  to  seize 
and  imprison  every  British  subject  who 
should  presume  particularly  to  state  the 
varietur  of  oppressions  under  which  a  na* 
tive  might  unfortunately  languish. 

Major  Seott  begged  leave  to  assure  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  M^ished  as 
earnestly  as  any  man  that  the  Bill  might 
undergo  a  reoonsideration :  but,  with  re- 
spect to  its  having  any  operation  as  to  the 
natives,  it  certainly  would  not.'  They 
would  not  complain  to  Great  Britain,  and 
all  that  was  necessary  for  their  relief  at 
all  times,  was  a  strong  efficient  govern- 
ment upon  the  spot,  composed  of  men  of 
honour  and  integrity,  and  well  supported 
from  this  country.  As  to  the  government 
of  Bengal,  it  had  ever  been,  and  it  ever 
must  be,  despotic.  We  had  succeeded  a 
despotic  government,  the  Mahometan; 
but  he  spoke  iVom  full  oonvictiony  and 
from  the  best  information  from  gentlemea 
who  had  been  in  parts  of  Hindostan  which 
he  had  never  seen,  when  he  asserted,  that 
of  idl  the  governments  in  Hindostan,  ^ 
government  of  Bengal,  under  the  £ng« 
fish,  was  the  best,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
natives,  the  security  of  private  property^ 
and  for  the  lenity  with  which  the  people 
were  treated.  Let  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man inquire  from  those  who  had  seen  the 
Hindoo  and  Mahometan  governments, 
either  Madajee  Scindia's,  which  was  a 
very  considerable  government,  or  any 
other  he  pleased,  and  he  would  find  that 
the  government  of  Bengal  was  more  po- 
pulous, the  country  better  cultivated,  and 
the  natives  more  secure  than  they  were 
under  any  other,  or  than  they  had  been 
under  any  of  the  Mahometan  rulers,  from 
its  first  invasion. 

Mr.  Burke  maintained,  that  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  any  government  was, 
that  it  was  despotic.  If  the  British  go- 
vernment established  in  India  was  despotic, 
so  far  from  its  being  the  best  possible 
government  for  the  country,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  it  must  be  the  worst, 
because  of  the  infinite  distance  of  India 
from  the  seat  of  supreme  authority.,  If 
En^rHshmen  in  India  were  deorived  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  a*  total  end  was 
put  to  treedom  in  India,  since  an  English- 
man who  suffered  his  liberties  to  be  taken 
from  him  without  cause,  and  withtmt  re- 
sistance on  his  part,  was  an  Englisfaman 
depraved,  fit  and  ready  not  only  to  enslave 
himself,  but  to  enslave  others,  h  waa 
natural)  he  obeserved,  for  men  in  power 
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to  feel  an  inclination  to  exercise  that 
power  tyrannically,  and  even  to  the  en- 
slaving of  those  subordiqate  to  their  au- 
thority ;  but  it  was  the  province  of  free- 
menrto  detect  them;  and  when  the  free- 
dom of  Englishmen  in  India  was  taken 
from  them,  those  in  power  there  might 
with  impunity  carry  into  execution  against 
the  miserable  natives  whatever  plans  of 
slavery  their  abitrary  and  unfeeling  dispo- 
sitions might  suggest. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Clause  in 
the  Mutiny  BiU^  subjecting  Brevet  Offcers 
to  Martial  Law.']  Feb.  28.  The  House 
being  in  a  Committee  on  the  Mutiny  Bill, 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  complained  of  the 
alteration  made  in  a  clause  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  which  passed  last  year,  and  was  sorry 
to  find  it  continued  in  the  present  Bill. 
The  preamble  to  this  Act,  as  judiciously 
penned  by  our  forefathers,  declares  a 
standing  army  to  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  wisely  enacts,  that  no 
forces  shall  be  paid  and  mustered  in  this 
kingdom  but  those  provided  for  by  this 
law.  No  innnovation  should  be  made  in 
its  principle,  or  alteration  in  the  language 
of  any  of  its  clauses,  without  good  cause. 
For  this  reason,  he  rose  to  propose  an 
amendment  which  would  in  fact  restore  it 
to  the  state  it  stood  in  for  many  years. 
The  two  reasons  assigned  for  the  late  alte- 
ration must  be  in  die  recollection  of  every 
gentleman :  they  were  the  cases  of  gene- 
rals Stuart  and  Ross.  The  former  gen- 
tleman held  the  local  rank  of  major-ge- 
neral by  brevet  in  the  East  Indies,  besides 
his  commission  from  the  Company :  the 
latter  also  was  a  major-general  in  the 
army  by  brevet.  On  complaint  being 
macfe  by  general  Boyd  of  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  gentleman,  and  a  court-martial 
being  summoned,  tiiey  doubted  their 
authority  to  try^  the  complaint,  and  pro- 
pounded a  qu^tion  to  the  iudges,  who 
declared,  that  brevet  officers  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Mutiny  Act. 
On  this  opinion,  the  alteration  was  made 
last  session,  wherein  every  officer  in  the 
army  bearing  the  Kind's  commission  is 
subject  to  martial  law.  In  a  constitutional 
view  this  was  truly  alarming.  That 
learned  judge  Blackstone  had  given  his 
opinion  in  clear  and  escplicit  terms,  on  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  extending  martial 
law.  How  alarming  was  it  therefore  to 
pass  a  bill,  placing  we  know  not  how 
many  of  our  fellow-subjecti,  out  of  the 


pale  of  the  juridical  law  of  the  land,  and 
arming  them  we  know  not  for  what  pur- 
pose, and  these  men  not  provided  for  by 
any  vote  of  this  House.  It  was  not  tlie 
present  danger  of  their  numbers  he  was 
afraid  of,  but  the  precedent,  and  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  it.  Of  this  opi- 
nion  was  the  late  earl  of  Chatham. — He 
then  entered  into  a  disquisition  of  its  effects 
in  the  army,  and  drew  some  comparisons 
between  the  half-pay  officer  and  the  com- 
mission by  brevet.  .  It  was  supposed  by 
some  persons  that  half-pay  was  a  reward 
to  the  officer  for  his  past  services ;  others 
concluded  that  it  was  a  retainer  only  for 
the  future,  as  he  was  liable  to  be  called 
on  at  pleasure :  but  there  was  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  officers  whose  corps  were 
reduced,  and  of  course  their  commissions 
determined,  and  brevet  officers  whose 
commissions  remained.  It  is  true,  (he 
added)  they  cannot  properly  act  without 
a  letter  of  service  ;  but  as  the  former  are 
not  deemed  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  no  more  should  the  latter, 
until  called  into  actual  service.  No  naan 
should  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  unless  he  is  provided  for  by  this 
House ;  as  the  spirit  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
is,  that  no  man  shall  be  liable  to  martial 
law  but  those  whd  are  mustered  and  in  the 
pay  of  the  nation,  which  is  not  the  case 
of  brevet  officers.  There  is  also  anodier 
description  of  military  men — the  officers 
of  the  militia.  They  are  very  properly 
subject  to  martial  law  when  called  out; 
but  if  they  were  required  to  be  under  it  at 
all  times,  they  would  reject  the  propo- 
sition witli  indignation.  The  colonel  re- 
verted to  the  cases  of  generals  Stuart  and 
Ross,  who  were  not  amenable  to  a  coart- 
martial  under  the  Mutiny  Act,  because 
they  were  not  known  by  it  as  military 
men  in  this  country ;  but  his  Majesty,  by 
virtue  of  his  prerogative,  could  in  foreign 
service  cause  every  officer  and  soldier  to 
be  subject  to  martial  law.  With  this 
power  in  the  Crown,  where  was  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Act?  In  conclusion,  he  moved,  that  the 
words  <  commissioned  officers'  be  left  out 
of  the  clause ;  and  '  mustered,  or  called 
into  service  by  proper  authority,'  be  in- 
serted in  then*  room.  .The  reason  ^wliy  he 
adopted  the  word  mustered,  was,  that  it 
was  an  old  wordy  and  implied  pay,  which 
was  an  essential  reouisite  to  make  a  man 
amenable  to  martial  law. 

Sir  Charles  Gould  (Judge- Advocate  Ge- 
neral) contended,  that  he  had  never  heard 
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any  objecdob  made  by  military  men  to 
ihm  dause  now  under  consideration ;  on 
the  contraiy,  he  recollected  two  instances 
of  brevet  omcers,  one  of  whom  is  an  aid* 
de-camp  to  his  Majestyi  sitting  in  a  juri- 
dical caj^city  on  the  trial  of  an  officer : 
they  were  eentlemen  in  much  esteem  for 
tfaetr  knowledge  and  high  sense  of  honoui'^ 
and  he  was  certain  that  they  would  not 
have  taken  a  function  upon  them,  imless 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  entitled 
to  lU  Another  much  respected  officer, 
some  years  ago,  resigned  all  his  mihtary 
employments,  but  retained  his  commission 
by  brevet  as  lieutenant-colonel,  merely 
that  he  might  be  liable  to  the  authority 
of  courts-martial  for  any  act  done  by  him 
whilst  in  conmiand.  He  mentioned  the 
case  of  general  Ross,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  written  disrespectful  letters  to 
general  Boyd,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court-martial  summoned  to  try  him,  as 
also  the  opinion  of  the  judges  thereon : 
he  abo  noticed  general  Stuart's  case,  who 
on  the  death  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Kind's  forces  in 
India  by  virtue  of  his  rank  m  the  army 
by  brevet:  the  general  likewise  had  a 
commission  from  the  Company,  and  of 
course  commanded  all  the  forces.  Was 
it,  therefore,  proper  that  an  officer  vested 
with  auch  high  command  should  not  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  established  for  the 
regulation  of  the  whole  array  ?  With  re- 
spect to  the  observation  that  if  you  in- 
dude  brevet  officers,  you  should  also  in- 
clude half-pay  tifficei-s  in  the  Mutiny  Act; 
the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  was  perfectly 
dear,  that  the  latter  were  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  He  then  put 
several  cases,  wherein  a  brevet  officer 
would  .be  justified  in  taking  upon  him  a 
command  without  a  letter  of  service ;  and 
that  the  officer  io  actual  rank,  but  inferior 
to  the  i^iominal  one,  would  be  justified  in 
submitting  to  such  command.  The  cases 
were  supposed  to  be  those  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity ;  such  as  an  invasion,  rebellion, 
&c.  and  where  the  officer  was  young  in 
service.  But  even  in  these  cases,  if  the 
brevet  officer  committed  mal-practices  in 
in  that  command,  he  should  certainly  be 
liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts- 
martial  :  this  he  thought  absolutely  neces* 
saiy,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  army  in  general.  The  King 
had  the  power  to  add  to  and  regulate 
the  artides  of  #ar  as  he  thought  proper, 
provided  no  new  ofience  was  made  capital ; 
and  every  person  in  the  army  was  subject 
tVOL.  XXVL] 


to  these  articles,  and  liable  to  be  punished 
by  them :  they  extended  to  all  officers. 
Therefore,  as  the  question  submitted  to 
the  judges  related  only  to  the  construction 
of  a  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  articled 
of  war  wete  not  before  them.  He  argued 
against  the  absurdity  of  compelling  an  in- 
ferior to  be  subject  to  regulations  to  whidi 
his  immediate  commander  was  not  liable, 
and  whom,  by  the  laws  of  the  army,  th6 
inferior  must  o^ey.  He  acknowledged 
the  King's  prerogative  to  hold  courts- 
martial  abroad,  and  instanced  that  part  of 
the  artides  of  war,  whereby  an  officer, 
acting  in  a  scandiHous  and  ungentleman-' 
like  manner  was  liable  to  be  dismissed. 
His  Majesty,  it  was  true,  mi^ht  degrade 
him  from  his  rank;  but  was  it  not  better 
to  be  left  to  the  dedsion  of  a  court-mar- 
dal  >  He  was  therefore  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  that  the  great  intent 
of  the  Mutiny  Act  was,  to  prevent  the 
Crown  from  having  one  man  more  in  the 
army  than  was  voted  by  the  Commons,' 
and  that  all  the  former  Acts  declared  they 
must  be  mustered,  or  in  pay ;  but  by  taking 
out  *  muster'  and  inserting  *  commission, 
there  might  be  an  army  in  the  kingdom 
unknown  to  this  House.  It  might  appear 
of  trifling  consideration;  but  little  things, 
when  once  admitted,  might  become  great. 
He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  in  order 
that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Act  might 
be  preserved. 

The  Secretary  at  War  remarked,  that 
as  no  one  instance  of  any  bad  effect  arising 
from  the  clause  could  be  adduced,  he 
held  that  circumstance  to  be  the  strongest 
conviction  pf  its  propriety.  He  said,  that 
there  weire  many  cases  in  which  it  was  not 
only  proper,  but  the  absolute  duty  of  a 
senior  officer  by  brevet,  to  take  upon  him 
the  command ;  for  instance,  were  an  in- 
surrection to  arise  in  a  garrison  town 
where  a  young  officer  commanded,  would 
not  be  be  happy  to  resign  his  command 
to  the  experience  of  an  old  officer  ?  And 
would  any  call  in  question  that  officer^s 
being  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military 
inquiry  >  He  had  lately  conversed  with  a 
gentleman  of  high  military  rank,' who  had 
declared  that  until  the  court-martial  on 
general  Ross  started  them,  he  had  never 
entertained  thtf  smallest  doubts  upon  the 
subject :  it  was  therefore  po  uew  matter  ; 
it  was  only  confirming  an  o}d  established 
opinion.  • 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  nothing  could  ■. 
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be  more  ridiculous  than  tHe  aaseriion  that 
a  brevet  officer  might  take  a  command 
without  a  letter  of  service.  Suppose  that 
an  officer  by  some  means^  either  cnance  or 
design,  found  himfielf  in  India,  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  brevet  commission  in  point  of 
date  or  rank  superipr  or  prior  to  that  of 
carl  Cornwallis;  and  on  produdns  that 
commission,  let  us  suppose  the  noble  earl 
obliged  to  resign  his  command  to  that 
officer;  would  the  Judge  Advocate  take 
upon  him  to  say,  that  the  noble  earl  would 
not,  by  this  doctrine,  be  justified  in  giving 
up  hi«  command  to  which  he  was  speci- 
aUy  appointed  by  his  Majesty  ?  The  idea 
was  monstrous  and  absurd !  The  King's 
commission,  by  these  means,  would  be 
trod  upon,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  councils 
rendered  of  no  effect  It  will  be  urged 
then  (continued  Mr.  Fox)  that  such  a 
man  should  be  tried  by  military  law ;  I 
say.  No.  It  is  the  officer  who  surrenders 
bis  command  that  ought  to  be  thus  tried ; 
letthe  othei^  come  under  the  laws  of  his 
country.  The  words  of  the  clause  signify 
—what  we  all  9gree  in— that  military  men 
shoijd  be  amenable  to  military  law :  but 
let  us  not  include  more  under  that  deno- 
mination than  there  is  really  a  necessity 
£>r.  There  can  be  no  necessity  for  brevet 
officers  to  be  thus  considered  as  men  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  juridical  laws  of 
their  country;  it  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  Englishman  to  be  protected  by 
them  in  all  instances ;  and  until  a  neces-^ 
dty  takes  place  of  his  being  under  martial 
law,  he  ought  not  to  be  made  amenable 
to  it..  The  consideration  of  the  half-pay 
officers  being  bound  by  the  Mutiny  Act 
is  a  serious  matti^,  and  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  mentioned. 

Sir  Charles  Gould  answered,  that  lord 
Amherst,  whilst  in  America,  had  a  special 
commission,  and  could  not  be  superseded  ; 
and  every  governor,  and  even  lieutenant- 
governor,  had  appointments  which  rank 
could  not  affect. 

Mr.  Jottiffe  rose  to  trouble  the  commit- 
t^  on  this  question,  not  in  a  military 
light,  but  merely  as  it  might  affect  the 
Bi&jects  of  this  country  in  their 'civil  situ- 
ations. It  had  ever  been  his  principle  to 
resist,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power,  any  at- 
tempt to  put  any  description  of  men  under 
a  military  trial,  who  were  not  so  by  the 
military  law,  as  it  now  stc^d.  With  re- 
elect to  brevet  officers  assuming  military 
authority,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
shoulcl  be  subject  to  military  law,  and  the 
diui«e  moved  by  the  right  hoo.  getitleman 


went  cooipletely  to  that ;  and  on  that 
ground  it  had  been  uniformly  areued  bv 
the  other  side,  except  bv  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate. But  were  that  tne  case  for  which 
this  alteration  in  the  law  was  attempted, 
the  direct  contrary  would  become  avowed. 
The  case  however  was  this :  eeneral  Rom 
bad  written  some  letter,  or  puolished  some 
paper,  supposed  to  be  defamatory,  against 
general  Boyd,  under  whom  he  liad  served 
at  Gibraltar,  and  on  application  to  the 
judges  they. were  of  opinion,  that  for  this 
supposed  offence  he  could  not  b^  tried  by 
a  court-martial.  But  did  any  man  supr 
pose  that  this  offence  might  not  have  been 
tried  b^  a  jury  ?  there  was  no  doubt  of  it : 
then  this  alteration  was  proposed  to  ren- 
der that  to  be  a  crime  triable  by  a  military 
tribunal  which  was  merely  a  civil  offeoce, 
because  not  committed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  general,  but  after  his  conciniand 
had  ceased.  It  had  been  said  by  the  judge- 
advocate,  *<  But  there  may  be  offences  with 
which  officers  may  be  charged,  which  are 
not  triable  by  a  jury,  and  for  which  aoch 
officers  may  be  driven  from  the  society  of 
their  corps,  unless  they  should  on  inves- 
tigation be  fully  acquitted  thereof."  He 
defied  the  learned  gentleman  to  show  him 
any  one  offence  which  a  brevet  officer 
could  commit  in  his  civil  capacity,  which 
was  not  triable  at  common  law.  He  was 
sure  that  no  such  case,  with  respect  to  a 
brevet  officer,  could  exist :  this  alteration 
therefore  went  to  constitute  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  trial  by  jury;  it  took  a  de- 
scription of  persons  out  of  that  in  ode  of 
trial  and  placed  them  under  a  military  tri- 
bunal ;  it  was  therefore  a  material  altera- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  being  in 
no  respect  whatever  necessary,  he  should 
certainlj^  object  to  it. 

Captain  Phipps  said,  that  die  great  duke 
of  Cumberland  acted  in  Scotland  by  bre- 
vet, and  served  without  pay ;  and  that  it 
was  Mr*  Fox's  intention,  if  his  adminis- 
tration had  continued  longer,  to  have  a 
commander  in  chief  (gen^a)  Conway) 
without  pay  in  this  kingdom. 

Sir  George  i/cfuvzra  declared,  that  he 
never  heard  it  asseited  that  military  men 
should  not  be  under  military  discipline: 
he  never  looked  on  h&lf-pay  as  a  reward ; 
but  always  considered  toe  officer^'  cpm- 
missions  to  lie  dormant,  and  not  to  ba an- 
nihilated. When  officers  thus  situaM 
are  called  into  service,  they  must  have  a 
new  commission,  but  that  one  placed  them 
in  their  old  rank.  He  mentioned,  that  ia 
1745  an  invasion  was  appreheiE^ded  by  th^ 
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tItiseAs  a£  Bristol ;  and  the  duke  of  Cum* 
berland  was  requested  to  send  officers  to 
eemmftad  the  troops  and  embodied  citisens 
there ;  but  his  highness  did  not  seiid  of- 
ficers of  rank,  and  only  nominated  four 
half-pay  officers  to  the  service. 

Sir  James  Erskine  said,  that,  as  the 
words  origimiiily  stoody  they  at  least  fn- 
^hred  a  doubt'  in  respect  to  the  iialf-*pay 
officer ;  by  the  amendment,  all  doubt  ww 
done  away,  as,  if  it  was  determined  here- 
after that  officers  acting  by  brevet  were 
serving  under  proper  authority,  as  worded 
fa  the  amendmenti  it  must  of  course  meet 
dl  their  ideas. 

Colonel  Fifzpatrich  instanced  the  case  of 
lord  Rawdon,  ^hen  on  a  separate  com- 
mand at  Charlestow^.  He  there  found  a 
brevet  officer,  who  demanded  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops;  but  the  noble  lord 
refused  to  sign  it,  a^  it  was  a  detached 
armv  under  earl  Coniwallis. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment ;  Yeas,  55 ;  Noes,  78. 

Debate  in  the  Cohmons  on  Caplain  Bro- 
die  not  being  included  in  the  late  Promo" 
Hont  to  the  IVog.]  March  5.  Sir  M.  IV. 
Ridley  hoped  that  the  House  would  in- 
duljp  h!m  ^th  their  particular  attention, 
wfaibt  he  brought  them  the  case  of  cap- 
tain David  Bridie,  an  officer  of  most  ex- 
traohlinary  merit,  who  had  been  super- 
seded in  the  late  promotions  to  the  flag, 
en  account  of  his  not  having  served  in  the 
last  war,  an  order  having  been  made  that 
no  officer  so  circumstanced  should  be  pro- 
noted.  Sir  Matthew  contended,  that  it 
had  not  been  owing  to  any  fault  or  failure 
(^  his  own  that  qaptain  Brodie  hadi  not 
served  in  the  war  preceding  the  late  pro- 
motions, since  be  had  repeatedly  offered 
his  services  in  person,  and  had  also  ap- 
plied hy  letter.  Sir  Matthew  strongly 
enforced  the  claim  of  captain  Brodie. 
He  declared  that  the  captain  9sked  for 
no  emolument,  or  pecuniary  reward ;  but 
was  anxious  only  to  obtain  (what  every 
man  of  feeling  must  ctmceive  to  be  dear 
to  an  officer  as^.his  life)  the  rank  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  meritorious  services, 
and  the  denial  of  which  he  could  not  Vxst 
consider  as  a  degradation  and  disgrace, 
implying  censure  |ibd  iov^ving  punish- 
ment. IB  conclusion,  sir  Matth^  moved,' 
••That  an  hun*le  Address' 'be presented 
to  his  M^esty^  humbly  to  represent  to  his 
M^^esiy^  that  David  Brodiie.  es^.  a  cap- 
tidn  in  his  ^jjesty^s  navy^  has  jootiieen 
indoded  in  tlrer  late  prdoiotioiUr  to  the 


flag,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  heaving 
served  in  the  war  before  such  promotions 
took  plaee.— That  it  appears  however  td 
this  House,  that  the  said  caj^tain  Brodie 
had,  both  in  person  and  by  letter,  applied  - 
to  the  Board  of  Admindty  to  be  employe^ 
but  which  offers  of  servu^e  were  not  ac* 
cepted. — That  this  House  cannot  but  con* 
sider  such  offers  to  serve  as  equivalent  to  - 
actual  service,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  thd 
power  of  any  officer  to  serve  but  under 
the  appointment  of  tlie  Lords  Coimnis^ 
sioners  <^  the  Admiralty;  and  it  woul4 
be  contrary  to  justice,  that  an  officer 
should  suffer,  owing  to  his  not  having 
served,  when  the  power  of  serving  does 
not  depend  upon  bimself.^ — That  it  like- 
wise appears  to  this  House,  that  the  said 
captain  Brodie  had,  durine  the  time  he 
was  employed,  distinguished  himself  as  ari 
active,  zealous,  and  gallant  officer.— That 
in  particular  captain  Srodie  has  bees  siicty 
years  in  the  royal  navy,  was  one  of  the 
admiral's  lieutenants  at  die  taking  of  Porto 
BeHo ;  bombarding  Carthagena ;  taking  of 
Chagr6 ;  taking  of  Boccachica,  and  in 
most  of  the  actions  that  happened  in  the 
West  Indies  during  that  war  with  the 
combined  arms  oT  France  and  Spain. 
That  captain  Brodie  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Merlin,  a  stoop  of  Ky 
guns,  and  110  men,  in  the  West  Indies^ 
and  rendered  the  fbllowing  services  to  his 
country:  1st.  He  sustained  an  attack  from 
a  50  gun  ship  a  considerable  time,  in 
which  he  lost  many  men.— Two  other 
ships  coming  in  sight,  the  enemy  left  him 
— They  afterwards  proved  to  he  two  of 
our  own.  2nd^  He  took  the  Union,  a 
French  privateer  of  superior  force,  drd* 
He  took  the  Vainqueur»  a  FVench  priva- 
teer of  superior  force.  4th.  He  took  the 
Bacchus,  a  French  privateer  of  superior 
force.  5th.  He  took  the  St.  Antonio,  4i 
Spanish  privateer»  6th.  He  took  the 
Petit  Guava,  a  French  privateer  of  eoual 
force.  7th.  He  took  the  Ferdinand,  a 
French  privateer  of  superior  force,  which 
he  boarded.^Sh'e  had  42'men  kHled  and 
wounded.  8th.  He  att^dced  twof^panish 
xebecks,  that  had  taken  the  Blast  and 
Adiilles,  two  of  our  sloop  of  war ;  and 
after  a  desperate' engagement,  theyweri^ 
obliged  to  retire,  and  never  appeared 
more  OB  those  seas. — ^Captain  Bi^odie  de^ 
rived  peculiar  satisfaction  from  this  soc« 
cesi!(»  as  he  afterwards  found  diey  had  been 
fitted  out  expressly  to  take  him.  9th.  He 
t^oktwo  Frendi  ships  of  much  superior' 
flfnrce ;  ia  which  actloD  be  was  weund^  i» 
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the  side,  and  lost  his  right  arm..  That, 
for  these  services,  captain  Brodie  was  ho- 
noared  with  a  letter  from  the  then  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  Captain  Brodie  was 
^  made  a  post  captain  in  March  1747»  and 
commanded  the  Canterhury  at  the  taking 
of  Port  Louis,  and  the  attack  of  St.  Jago 
da  Cuba.  He  commanded  the  Strafford 
in  the  engagement  off  the  Havannah,  in 
the  year  17^»  in  which  he  took  the  Con* 
^uestadore  of  &h  guns,  the  only  ship  taken 
m  th^  action. 

*'  That  this  House  is  therefore  induced 
humbly  to  beseech  his  Mmesty,  that  liis 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  please^  to  con* 
fer  some  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour  on 
the  said  David  Brodie,  esq.,  this  House 
bein^  convinced  that  such  a  measure  must 
be  hiffhly  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
his  Majesty's  navy,  by  encouraging  that 
zeal  and  gallantry  of  which  there  are  mo 
many  instances  herein  contained ;  whereas 
80  honourable  a  series  of  services  and  suf- 
ferings not  meeting  with  regular  promo- 
tion, may  tend  to  extinguish  that  spirit  of 
emidation  and  enterprize  which  has  nither- 
to  animated  the  British  navy,  and  charac- 
terized it  in  every  part  of  the  globe." 

Sir  John  MUier  observed,  that,  in  se- 
conding the  motion,  he  felt  the  highest 
gratification,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
for  many  years  the  neighbour  of  the  wor- 
thy veteran,  whose  case  was  now  under 
consideration;  and  who  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  personal  virtues  in  private 
and  retired  life,  as  he  had  been  respected 
by  men  of  eminence  and  discernment  in 
the  navy,  for  his  services  and  exertions  in 
the  line  of  his  profession.  Captain  Brodie's 
memorial  (which  he  held  in  his  hand) 
crowded  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  ser- 
vices which  would  have  dignified  the 
longest  life — services  which  toe  country 
should  be  proud  to  acknowledge — ser- 
vices which  the  House,  he  thought, 
would  certainly  have  sent  up  to  the 
Throne  for  acniowledgment  on  the  11th 
of  last  May,  by  a  respectable  majority. 
Had  the  present  question  come  before 
them  at  mat  time,  which  would  have 
proved  the  case,  but  that  it  appeared  to 
the  friends  of  captain  Brodie,  who  were 
then  present,  that  it  would  be  more  for 
the  honour  of  Parliament,  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  of  the  meritorious  officer  him- 
aelf,  to  permit  a  becoming  requital  to  de- 
scend upon  him  graciously  and  spontane- 
ously. The  extent  of  captain  Brodie*s 
aervices  entitled  them  to  notice;  sixty 
j^act  coitttituted  no  common  leii^K  of 
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military  service ;  and  suggested  to  ban  hi 
observation,  that  when  this  gentleroao  first 
entered  into  the  naval  line,  some  of  oor 
present  admirals  were  not  bom,  two  of 
them  he  could  assert  were  not.  It  might 
be  asked,  what  prevented  captain  Brodie 
obtaining  from  former  admin^trations  what 
he  now  solicited  through  the  intercession 
of  that  House  ?  The  reply  was,— that  it 
was  known  to  every  man  in  the  natk», 
that  Administration,  and  that  Board  of 
Admiralty  which  had  so  long  disgraced, 
and  which  in  the  end  had  nearly  niined 
the  country,  had  been  distinguished  be- 
yond all  others  for  little  mean  pitjodices, 
jealousies,  factions,  partialities,  iobs,  and 
acts  of  injustice,  to  which  the  orave  and 
Uie  ffenerous  were  frequently  the  victhns. 
And  of  this  captain  Brodie  experienced 
the  truth  in  all  nis  applications  tot  justice 
or  redress.  Thank  Heaven  I  Sir,  added 
sir  John,  the  Administration  of  this  di^ 
has  ^  other  features  and  characteristics. 
Thank  Heaven !  Sir,  such  meannesses  no 
longer  preside  in  our  navy.  The  noble 
person  now  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
nas  always  been  distinguished  for  firmnea 
and  justice;  for  coolness  and  intrepidity 
in  war ;  for  a  faithful  oeconomy  of  pubw 
mone^r,  and  an  intense  and  unceaamg  ap- 
plication to  the  duties  of  his  situation  m 
peace.  To  such  an  Administration,  and 
to  such  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  may  not 
age  and  service  look  up  for  shSter  ?  Let 
no  man  imagine  that  contain  Brodie  comes 
tp  this  House  to  look  tor  private  profit  or 
emolument.  No,  Sir:  fortune,  who  has 
hitherto  refused  him  his  fondest  wish,  b|s 
put  him  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  pecu- 
niary neoessitT.  But  captain  Brodie 
comes  to  this  If  ouse,  for  a  testinumy  of 
his  long  and  faithful  services;  he  comes 
to  us  for  a  reparation  of  his  injuries,  and, 
with  his  injuries,  of  the  injuries  of  his 
whole  profession.  The  additional  expense 
of  the  nation  by  this  act  of  justice  to 
captain  Brodie,  would,  I  understand, 
amount  to  nearly  120/.  per  annum,  no  very 
great  nor  very  lasting  incumbrance  for  the 
remainder  of  a  life  now  versinff  to  its  78th 
year,  wasted,  broken,  and  shattered  by 
climates  and  hardships^  and  wounds,  and 
injuries. 

CapUin  Leveson  Gower  havmg  premised 
that  tne  notice  of  the  intended  a{^catioQ 
had  pointed  it  out  as  neoessaryto  have  a 
reference  to  the  books  of  the  Admiralty- 
office,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
the  proceedings  there  with  respect  to 
captfl^  Brodie,  added^  that  he  therefore 
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rote  not  to  wf  any  Uiing  agaiott  oaptaio 
Brodie,  or  in  depreciation  of  his  roerils, 
bat  merely  to  s^te  a  few  facts,  resulting 
firom  the  reference  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. He  then  stated,  that  it  appeared 
that  captain  Brodie  lost  his  right  arm  in 
1747,  and  that  in  1750,  he  applied  bj  a 
memorial  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
stating,  that  from  his  wounds  he  was  in- 
capable of  service,  and  praying  .to  be  re- 
commended to  his  Majesty  for  some  mark 
of  his  royal  favour;  that  in  1753,  he  pre- 
sented another  memorial  to  the  same  pur- 
pose with  the  former,  but  couched  in  still 
stronger  terms.  That  a  pension  was,  ac^ 
coidin^ly,  granted  to  captain  Brodie ;  that 
he  applied  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  of- 
fering bis  services,  in  1762;  that  a  peace 
soon  foUowed,  and  that  captain  Brodie  had 
not  been  promoted,  as  he  was  considered 
as  coming  within  the  rule,  that  no  officer 
whp  had  not  served  in  a  war  preceding  a 
promotion,  could  be  entitled  to  be  com- 
prehended in  such  promotion.  He  begged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  the  oroceedings 
which  he  had  stated  took  place  during 
various  Boards  of  Admiralty,  and  that  of 
course  the  present  board  were  not  at  all 
answerable  for  what  had  happened. 

Sir  Edpjard  Affleck  said,  that  he  had 
long  known  captain  Brodie,  and  been  a 
witness  to  his  conduct  in  some  of  the 
actions  in  which  be  was  engaged.  He 
rose  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  £Eu;ts  stated  in  his  favour, 
and  to  declare  that  a  more  meritorious 
officer  had  never  served  his  Majesty. 

Sir  John  Jervit  likewise  felt  it  his  in- 
dispensable duty  to  do  justice  to  that  great 
man  whose  case  was  Uien  under  conside- 
ration, and  to  declare  that  a  more  sallant 
<^cer,  a  person  of  more  zeal,  of  more 
true  conn^,  or  of  a  more  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  enterprize,  never  was  in  his  Ma- 
jes^'s  service.  Captain  Brodie's  repeatc)^ 
s^ication  to  be  employed  during  tne  war 
with  Spain,  when  she  joined  France  against 
us,  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  argu- 
ment which  could  be  adduced  from  his 
having,  in  his  application  for  a  pension, 
declared  himself  at  that  time  incapable  of 
service.  His  active  spirit  and  his  profes- 
siond  zeal  had  induced  him  to  contmue 
in  command,  immediately  after  the  loss  of 
his  arm;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
his  wounds  grew  worse,  from  too  much 
exertion  in  an  unwholesome  climate,  and 
he  was  rendered  for  three  or  four  years 
incapable  of  serving;  but  when  he  grew 
better^  he  was  desirous  to  return  to  the 


exercise  of  his  duties  as  an  officer;  and  is 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  well  for  his 
coontry,  if  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had 
accepted  his  offer  in  1762,  as  he  was  per- 
feotiy  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of 
the  port  of  the  world  to  which  he  wished 
to  go.  At  a  time  when  party  disputes 
divided  the  navy,  and  ran  so  high  as 
gread^to  injure  the  service,  captain  B. 
kept  h^  character  not  only  free  from  im* 
putation,  but  his  conduct  stood  conspi- 
cuous for  its  bravery  and  its  merit.  A 
stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion neea  not  be  given  to  the  House  than 
the  following  fact :  it  fell  to  the  shure  oC 
a  most  distinguished  officer,  sittinff  upon 
a  court-martial  of  an  officer  of  emmence^ 
to  examine  captain  B.,  who  then  com« 
manded  the  Stafford ;  and  be  drew  from, 
him,  though  with  great  reluctance,  an  ac-. 
count  of  Uie  proceedings  of  the  dtr^r,  on 
which  the  conduct  of  the  officer  upon  hifr 
trial  had  taken  place;  when,  after  bearing 
captain  B.  out,  the  respectable  commander, 
in  question  burst  forth  into  an  exclam»>t 
tion  of  applause,  declaring,  that  the  oldest 
officers  m  the  service  might  be  glad  ta 
give  up  the  glory  of  all  the  actions  of  thdr 
lives,  to  have  acted  as  captain  B.  had  done 
that  day.  Sir  John  Jervis,  upon  this  fact, 
grounded  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  and 
justice  of  the  House,  asking  whether  they- 
could  refuse  to  procure  for  a  gallant  officer, 
that  rank  and  those  professional  hopourSi 
to  which  he  was  justly  entitled ;  for  an* 
officer  also  worn  down  with  age,  and 
smarting  still  with  wounds  received  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  who  had  just, 
faculties  enow  left  to  feel  the  injustice 
done  him,  and  who,  unl^s  that  injustice 
was  remedied,  could  not  lay  his  head  ia 
the  grave  in  peace. 

Captain  Macbride  stated  from  the  navy 
accounu  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
that  there  were  officers  of  not  so  long 
standing,  and  men  who  had  by  no  means 
siffnalia^  themselves  like  captain  Brodie, 
who  had  pensions,  and  had  nevertheless 
not  been  aeprived  of  their  rank,  but  re* 
gularly  promoted*  He  went  into  argument, 
to  prove  tiiat  the  Admiralty  Board  was 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  tended  to 
discourage  merit,  and,  if  not  altered  ma- 
terially, to  entail  ruin  on  the  service.  He 
spoke  of  captain  B.  as  an  officer  of  un- 
common merit,  and  gave  his  testimony  to 
all  which  had  been  said  in  bis  favour,  de- 
claring that  it  was  but  mere  justice  that 
he  i^ould  be  restored  to  his  rank. 

Mr.  Hopkmt  had  not  a  word  to  offi^ 
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sgainst  the  merits  of  captain  Brodie;  yet 
he  could  not  but  observe,  that  it  was  a 
little  extraordinary  that  the  year  1787 
d^uld  be  the  year  of  their  first  hearing 
covDplaiot  of  an  injustice  stated  to  have 
been  done  to  captain  Brodie  nine  years 
ago- 

•  Mr.  Drake  remarked,  that  from  every 
thing  which  he  had  heard,  the  worthy 
officer  had  so  much  merit,  that  he  heartily 
hoped  the  House  would,  do  him  justice 
and  vote  for  the  address,  as  he  had  not  a 
doubt  but  the  breast  of  their  Sovereign 
vroukl  beat  in  unison  wkh  the  sentimento 
of  his  faithful  Commons. 

Mr.  Piti  declared,  that,  on  so  extraor- 
dinary a  question  as  the  present,  he  could 
not  but  feel  some  degree  of  uneasiness  in 
delivering  his  sentiments,  particularly  as 
in  so  doing  he  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  to  counteract  those 
impressions  which  he  was  persuaded  every 
gentleman  felt,  but  to  which,  although  in 
themselves  highly  laudable,  it  would  prove 
extremely  improper  on  the  present  occa- 
-rfon  to  give  way.  He  was  convinced  that 
many  gentlemen  had  supported  the  mo- 
tion, not  only  from  motives  of  humanity 
to  captain  Brodie,  but  also  from  a  most 
sltalous  attention  to  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice; but  he  apprehended  (as  was  too 
oilen  the  case)  that,  although  with  the 
beM  intentions  possible,  yet  Uiey  might 
^tomn  essential  injury  to  the  interest  they 
wished  to  support,  by  the  very  means  which 
tiiejr  adopted  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
persttaded  titat  the  honi  gentleman  (sir 
John  Jervis)  who  spoke  so  warmly  in 
^voor  of  the  claim  of  captain  B.,  and  who 
#as  himself  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  service,  could  have  nothing  in  view 
which  appeared  to  him  repugnant  to  its 
welfare.  But  he  was  also  convinced,  that 
when  that  hon.  gend^an  and  others 
csnie  to  consider  the  question  in  its  true 
Kght,  as  an  actual  invasion  of  the  Royal 
pfteogative,  and  an  assumption  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  -superintendence  of  naval  pro- 
motions, (hey  would  abate  much  of  that 
eagerness  which  they  showed  in  their  sup- 
port of  h.  Not  merely  improper,  but  se- 
riously alarnnffng,  indeed,  must  prove  the 
interference  of 'the  House,  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  government.  If  the 
interference  of  Parliament  on  such  occa- 
sions  were  in  general  a  thing  to  be  avoided, 
it  was  on  the  present  occasion  more  par«> 
tioalarly  necessary  not  to  suffer  its  admis- 
sion. From  the  arguments  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion,  and  from  the  words  of 


liio  motion  itaeif,  iC  #as  perfbc^  dem' 
what  was  intended  and  wished  for  by  ^e 
friends  of  captain  Brodie»  They  disckumed 
all  idea  of  a  pecuniary  compensation,  but 
still  demandfld  a  reparadon  of  the  io}^ 
stfstained  by  him  in  being  prevented  mm 
attaining  the  rank  of  admiral^  to  which 
from  his  standing  in  the  service,  if  nothing 
else  had  been  to  be  considered,  he  would 
have  been  so  feUy  entitled.  How,  llien, 
could  any  such  reparation  be  made,  a  pe- 
cuniary one  being  disdaimed,  except  by  a 
promotion  to  the  very  same  rank  that  he 
complained  of  his  being  deprived  of,  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral?  What,  then,  was 
diis  bilt  an  express  interference  with  ^e 
executive  government  ?  Mid  that  in  one  of 
its  most  sacred  branches*-the  appointment 
of  the  military  officers,  by  reconunend- 
ing  a  partfcnlar  officer  to  a  spedfic  rank, 
and  even  pmnting  out  that  rank  with 
peduliar  nice^,  by  describing  it  as  nafxt 
to  sir  Edward  Hughes.— But  it  was  not 
only  as  an  interference  with  the  general 
exercise  of  that  part  of  the  King's  prero- 
gative, that  the  motion  was  objectionable, 
but  because  it  went  a  stiil  greater  length, 
and  prescribed  to  the  Crown  to  create  a 
deviation  from  a  positive  rule  establtdied 
by  his  Majesty  in  pursuance  of  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  *«  That 
no  officer  who  had  not  served  in  the  war 
preceding  any  naval  promotion  should  be 
included  in  that  promotion."  Did  those 
gentlemen  who  supported  the  motion  mean 
to  contend  that  this  rule  was  impditic,  and 
likely  to  injure  the  service?  If  so,  then 
let  them  argue  it  upon  that  ground;  and 
if  they  could  establish  the  opinion,  ^let  the 
rule  be  annulled.  But  while  the  rule 
continues  to  exist,  and  while  its  propriety 
remained  unimpeached,  why* address  tlie 
Crown  for  a  partial  violation  «f  it  ?  When 
a  rule  was  once  established,  he  should  al- 
v9§Ljs  approve  of  that  House  vigilantly 
guarding  it,  and  interposing  to  prevent 
the  executive  pwer  from  deviatin]^  from 
it.  But,  for  Parliament  to  address  the 
Kin^  to  dispense  with  ti  fixe*d  rule  in  a 
particular  instance,  and  where  |he  result 
of  its  so  dispensing  was  to  be  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  specific  rank  in  the  navy — there 
were  such  insurmountable  objections  to 
the  motion,  that  he  could  npt  avoid  givmg 
it  his  most  direct  negative.  He  now  went 
into  the  drcumstances  of  captain  B.'s 
case,  and  observed,  that  although  he  gave 
implicit  faitli  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentlemen  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion^  yet  still  as  ^  artt  was  support^ 
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by  reeordf»  k  only  w#iit  to  jpro^^  that' 
captain  B*  had  apiJied  for  the  nrtt  time  io 
wuting  tq  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  for 
a  command  on  the  breaking  out  <^  the 
Spanish  war,  though  we  had  been  for 
several  years  at  war  with  France,  and  not^ 
withstending  that  be  was  very  wilting  to 
believe,  that  he  mieht  in  fact  have  made 
many  pers<Mial  applications  previous  to 
that  period ;  yet,  from  the  very  words  of 
his  own  letter,  a  contrary  inference  would 
very  naturally  follow*      For  in  it,  he  said, 
that  «*  he  thus  takes  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  offering  bis  services."  Ifaaymjur^r 
had  been  real^  suffered  by  captain  B.,  thie 
tioie  to  have  sought  a  remedy  would  have 
been  that  in  which  the  injury  was  done ; 
but  instead  of  that,  he  had  acquiesced  in 
it  during  the  space  of  25  years.    It  had 
been  contended,  by  way  of  obviating  this 
objectioo  to   the  great  length  of  time 
which    had  elapsed,  that,  mthough  the 
foundation  of  the  injury  had  been  laid  in 
the  act  by  which  lie  was  put  upon  the 
superannuated  list,  yet  that  the  injury  it- 
sdf  did  not  arise  until  1778,  at  which 
time  he  would,  but  for  his  having  been  so 
superannuated,  have  been  incluoed  in  the 
promotion  of  rear-admirals,  which  was 
sufficient  at  once  to  induce  the  House  to 
reject  any  motion  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nsry  nature.    But  what  in  reality  was  the 
injury  sustained  by  captain  B.  ?   He  had, 
at  his  own  request,  been  put  on  the  pen* 
SLOB  list,  and  tne  pension  granted  him  had 
been  as  great  as  had  ever  been  given  to 
any  captain  of  the  navy ;  so  that  in  this 
iostance  no  injustice  had  been  done  to  his 
merits  as  an  officer,  which  undoubtedly 
were  great  and  exemplary.    What  were 
the  reasons  which   had    prevented   the 
Board  of  Admiralty  of  that  day  from  em* 
I^oyipg  him,  could  not  at  this  distance  of 
time,  be  now  fully  ascertained ;  nor  did 
he  know  that  it  would  be  right  in  Parlia* 
ment  to  demand  any  information  upon 
that  head.    But  he  believed,  diat  when  it 
was  Remembered  how  active  and  zealous 
the  noble  lord  (•Anson^  who  then  pre- 
nded  at  that  Board,  had  always  been  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  how  dear  the 
;  iervice  was  to  him,  and  how  dear  he  was 
himself  to  the  service,  no  person  would 
I  inspect  that  any  other  motives  but  those 
I  of  a  most  honourable  nature,  could  have 
operate^  with  him  in  the  part  which  he 
took  respecting  captain  EL     As  to  the 

C^nt  Board  of  Admiralty,  they  could 
no  personal  interest  whatsoever  in 
thecasecf  capsaiaB.;  but  they  must  cer- 
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tfunly  fed  a  ttr^taig  interest  in  adhering 
strictly  to  a  rule  whidi  it  was  tboi^^  ne« 
oessa^  for  the  prosperity  of  the  navy  ta 
establish.    Nay,  eveiy  man  who  approved 
of  the  system  of  our  government,  and  of 
the  sep»aration  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  must  feel  warmly  in- 
terested m  preserving  that  separation,  and 
in  preventing  a  union  of  both  in  that 
House,  which  he  i^lrmed  that  the  present 
motion  had  a  mantfest  tendencnr  to  e&ct. 
As  the  government  now  stood,  ministers 
wwrt  responsible  for  the  seversl  appoint- 
menu  which  they  should  advise;    but  if 
Parliament  should  take  into  its  own  hands 
the  right  of  making  appointments,  then 
the  responsibilitjr  of  ministers  would  be  at 
an  end,  and,  while  they  would  become  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  doing  good,  diey 
would  be  furnished  with  an  excuse  for 
doing  wrong.    He  oonfessed  that  he  Mi 
warm  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  a  warmth 
which,  as  far  as  it  implied  to  captain  B., 
became  the  warmth  of^  regret  at  the  neces-* 
sitjr  which  he  felt  of  rejecting  a  motion,  to 
vduch,  if  he  had  nothrog  to  consider  but 
the  services  and  merits  of  him  whom  it 
concerned,  he  should  give  his  hearty  as* 
sent:   but  he  was  warm  in  his  opposition 
to  a  motion  which  tended  to  unhinge  the 
system  of  the  constitution ;  for  if  a  pre^ 
€«dent  of  such  a  nature  were  once  to  be 
established,  there  was  9carcely  an  officer 
who  had  met  with  any  disappointment  in 
the  course  of  his  promotion,  who  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  precedent,  and 
think  himself  entitled  in  that  case  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  relief.  And  there  would 
never  be  wanting  circumstances  to  attract 
the  compassion  of  the  House,  though  he 
confessed  there  would  seldom  be  found 
facts  so  highly  deserving  of  their  attention 
as  those  which  belonged  to  the  case  of 
captain  B.,  were  the  case  of  a  nature  to 
which  the  House  could  with  propriety  give 
any  attention.    If  it  were  to  be  argued, 
that  the  present  motion  was  only  for  a 
general  address  to  the  Crown  to  reward 
great  and  eminent  services,  though  by-the- 
by,  all  the  argumenu  in  favour  of  the 
motion  went  to  the  necessity  of  particulsr, 
specific  rewards— he  could  not  but  think, 
in  that  point  of  view,  the  motion  highly 
imfuroper;  for  it  had  never  been  the  prac- 
tice of  that  House  to  carry  up  such  ait 
addpess  to  the  Throne,  except  immediately 
at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  those 
services,  for  which  the  reward  was  applied 
for.  On  the  whole,  though  he  most  heartily 
sympathiased  with  the  feelings  of  oaptaia 
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B*,  and  admowledged  his  merits  and  ser- 
vices in  an  equal  degree  with  his  warmest 
•upportersy  yet  his  duty»  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  would  by  no  means  ^uffisr  him 
on  the  present  occasion  to  give  way  to 
either,  and  therefore  he  must  vote  against 
the  motion* 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  he  should  as- 
sent most  implicitly  to  the  observations  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  were  it  possible 
for  the  question  to  strike  him  in  any  simi- 
lar point  of  view ;  but  he  could  not  avoid 
perceiving,  that  in  order  to  make  out  his 
objection  to  the  motion,  he  had  been  ob- 
liged rather  to  arffue  from  what  had  fidlen 
*  in  the  course  of  we  dd>ate  than  from  t^e 
motion  itself.  He  agreed  that  the  pro- 
motion of  military  men  was  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
the  executive  power  ouffht  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  that  House,  unless  in 
cases  where  they  had  been  guilty  of  abuse 
or  neglect  of  duty.  If  therefore  the  pre* 
sent  {uidress  had  been  an  address  for  the 
purpose  of  desiring  his  Majesty  to  grant 
specific  rank  tp  captain  Brodie,  he  would 
have  heen  the  last  man  to  have  supported 
it;  but  it  was  in  fact  no  such  thing ;  it  was 
an  address  drawn  generally,  and  praying  his 
Majesty  to  bestow  some  mark  of  his  royal 
flEivour  upon  captain  Brodie,  leaving  it  to 
himself  to  determine  its  nature.  He  could 
have  wi»hed  that  the  facts  on  which  the 
claim  of  captain  Brodie  rested,  had  been 
more  formally  before  the  House  than 
tbey  were;  but  the  case  stood  upon  the 
ground  on  which  various  other  cases  had 
stood,  and  upon  which  that  House  had 
thought  themselves  warranted  to  proceed : 
it  rested  upon  the  ground  of  notorietv. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  general  Monck- 
ton  to  prove,  that  although  captain  Brodie's 
services  were  services  many  years  since 
performed,  the  House  had  established  a 
precedent  of  a  similar  nature.  In  1773, 
general  Monckton  had  been  on  the  eve  of 
being  sent  out  to  India  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  there ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards thought  advisable  to  send  out  sir 
John  Claveriog :  in  that  case,  in  order  to 
make  general  Monckton  some  amends  for 
his  disappointment,  a  motion  was  brought 
forwards  in  that  House  to  address  his 
Majebty,  to  pray  him  to  grant  some  mark 
of  bis  royal  favour  to  general  Monckton 
for  his  meritorious  services.  The  services 
of  general  Monckton  had  undoubtedly 
been  meritorious ;  but  they  had  been  ser- 
vices performed  many  years  preceding  the 
year  177S:  what  made  the  case  stronger. 


too,  was,  the  circumstance  that  general 
Monckton  had  not  been  disappointed  of 
an  opportunity  of  serving  his  Majesty,  but 
of  serving  the  East  India  Company. 

Lord  Mulgrave  observed,  that  it  would 
be  a  mockery  upon  captain  Brodie  were 
that  House  to  vote  an  address,  not  pomt- 
ing  to  specific  rank,  and  from  the  words 
ofwhich  his  Majesty  s  ministers  could  not 
collect  the  real  sense  of  the  House,  when 
almost  every  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
in  support  of  the  motion  expressly  de- 
clared, that  the  rank  of  a  vice-admiral  was 
his  object,  and  that  his  not  being  promoted 
to  the  list  of  flag  officers  was  the  ground 
ofhiscomplamt.  Dangerous,  indeed,  was 
the  precedent  which  the  House  would 
establi^,  if  thev  in  so  glaring  a  mannw 
interfered  with  the  executive  government : 
it  would  materially  afiect  the  disciplme 
and  subordination  of  the  service,  and  bring 
upon  the  House  an  endless  repetition  of 
applications  of  a  nature  in  some  sort  simi- 
lar with  the  present.  Were  the  address 
to  be  carried,  every  officer  in  the  service, 
who  had  not  been  promoted  as  rapidly  as 
in  -his  own  opinion  he  deserved  to  be, 
would  have  nothmg  to  do  but  to  get  a 
friend  to  rise  in  Parluunent,  and  to  movean 
address  to  the  Crown :  this  would  not  only 
take  the  House  o^t  of  its  line  of  duty,  but 
would  deprive  the  executive  power  of  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  which  belonged 
to  it,  in  making  out  such  lists  of  promo- 
tions as  to  its  wisdom  seemed  proper,  and 
thus  do  away  that  responsibility  which  be- 
lon^^ed  to  the  different  departments  of  ad- 
ministration. Ext^sive,  indeed,  was  the 
number  of  gallant  officers,  whom»  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  an  AdmiraHv  Board 
might  deem  fit  to  be  captains  of  snips,  bat 
not  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  the  com* 
mand  of  fleets,  or  to  be  admirals,  upon 
whose  single  judgment  the  (ate  of  the 
nation  might  occasionally  depend;  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  there  were  means 
(as  the  House  well  knew)  of  setting  them 
aside.  Lord  Mulgrave  spoke  also  of  of- 
ficers who,  like  captain  Brodie,  had  been 
mutilated  in  the  service,  and  upon  being 
ofered  to  be  employed  in  certain  climates 
or  on  certain  services,  had,  like  honest 
men,  declared  themselves  incapable,  and 
begged  leave  ta  decline  continuing  in  it : 
to  those  men  the  country  was  indemed,  as 
well  as  to  captain  Brodie ;  and  would  that 
House  set  up  so  invidious  a  distinction  as 
U/'^elecl  captain  Brodie,  and  advise  his 
Majesty  to  act  differently  with  respect  to 
him,  to  what  had  been  iuufi»imly  hdd  by 
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Government  to  ^he  rest  of  a  yery  large 
description  of  worthy  officers  ? 

Mr.  Putteney  having  premised,  that  it 
was  argued  on  the  one  band,  that  captain 
Brodie  was  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit, 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  promoted 
lo  the  rank  of  a  flag  officer ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  a  general  rule  had  been  laid 
down,  and  invariably  adhered  to  in  the 
service,  which  had  operated  against  his 
promotion  ;  added,  that  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  rule,  and  see  whether  it  was 
warrantable  for  that  House  to  interfere. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  could  not  get 
over  this  order  or  rule,  and  therefore  they 
certainly  stood  justified:  this  being  the 
case,  the  House  might  interfere  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  motion;  for  it 
was  the  proper  function  of  that  House  to 
help  the  executive  government,  where  its 
powers  were  either  naturally  deficient,  or 
cramped. bv  any  general  rule.  There  was 
BO  general  rule  without  exception,  and 
this  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  exception ; 
and  after  what  the  House  had  heard  of 
captain  Bro^ie's  meritorious  services,  with- 
out so  much  aa  the  slightest  insinuation  of 
a  reproach  on  his  character,  or  on  any 
part  of  his  conduct,  it  surely  was  an  ex* 
ception  upon  which  that  House  would  not 
only  be  justified  in  acting,  but  would  do 
wrong  not  to  act. 

Mr.  DundaSf  adverting  to  the  contra- 
riety of  arguments  advanced  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  motion,  observed,  that  Mr. 
Fox  had  said,  that  if  he  thought  the  Ad- 
dress an  address  for  specific  rank,  he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  vote  for  it ;  and 
the  hon.  baronet,  who  made  the  motion, 
had  laid  great  stress  upon  its  not  being  a 
motion  for  emolument  or  reward,  but  a 
motion  for  the  obtainment  of  that  restora- 
tion to  rank  to  which  capt.  Brodie  was 
entitled.  The  hon.  gentleman  also  who 
npoke  last  contended,  that  the  Admiralty 
coard  could  not  promote  capt.  Brodie  on 
account  of  the  order  which  had  been  men- 
tiooed.  This  difierence  of  opinion  was  a 
dear  proof  of  the  embarrassment  in  which 
the  House  would  always  find  itself  in- 
imlved,.  whenever  it  departed  from  its 
peculiar  province,  and  attempted  to  as- 
•ome  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power. 
He  urged  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
amtending  at  that  day  for  rewards  fbr. 
servicet  performed  thirty  years  ago«*H 

Sir  Gwrzt  ColUer  instanced  the  case  of 
admiral  AlatthewB,   who    had  been  put 
iq)on  the  superannuated  list,   and   was 
[VOL.XXVL] 


afterwards  nsade  a  flag  officer:  be  also 
mentioned  the  case  of  the  late  sir  Thomas 
Pye,  and  reasoned  upon  it,  to  prove  that 
captain  Brodie  ou^t  to  be  restored  to  his 
rank. 

Mr.  Pye  rose  to  state  the  particular  &ct 
with  respect  to  his  late  relation,  and  said» 
that  it  did  not  apply  exactly  as  the  hon. 
baronet  bad  put  it  in  argument. 

Mr.  Dempster  argued  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  and  said,  that  the  House  need  not 
be  afraid  of  establishing  a  precedent  which 
would  produce  future  inconvenience,  since 
he  believed  it  almost  impossible  to' instance 
so  strong  a  claim  at  that  of  captain 
Brodie. 

Mr.  Breit  remarked,  that  the  order  al- 
luded to  so  frequently  bad  not  been  cor- 
rectly understood ;  he  then  explained  the 
nature  of  it,  to  show  that  it  di^  not  ope- 
rate exactlv  as  gentlemen  had  conceived. 

Commodore  B<myer  said,  that  although 
he  wished  capt.  Brodie  as  well  as  his  own 
warm  heart  could  desire,  yet  he  must  ever 
stand  up  a  supporter  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, unless  proof  were  given  of  its 
having  abused  its  powers.  He  stated  in- 
stances which  showed  the  necessity  of  the 
Board  possessing  a  discretional  power  to 
distribute  rank  and  promotion  in  the  8er« 
vi<^ :  they  might  know  an  officer  to  be  a 
skulker,  or  a  man  who'  having  got  the 
command  of  a  ship,  resigned  it  as  soon  as* 
the  ship  was  ordered  to  sea,  then  obtained 
the  comroaad  of- a  second,  and  did  the 
same.  In  such  cases  surely  the  Board 
ought  to  have  a  discretional  power  to  en- 
able them  to  set  such  officers  aside. 
Various  were  the  reasons,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  might  prevent  an  officer 
from  being  employed:  he  might  have  a 
quarrel  with  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  he  might  have  an  election  interest 
in  a  borough,  and  give  it  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  a  minister ;  he  might  be  of  a  party, 
and  act  against  Government  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  from  the 
explanation  which  Mr.  Brett  had  given  of 
the  order  in  question,  it  was  plain  that 
Government  had  the  power  to  restore  cap- 
tain Brodie  to  his  rank.  Would  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  permit  it  to  be 
understood,  that  captain  Brodie's  case 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
Government  ?  If  he  would,  he  should  ad- 
vise the  hon.  baronet  not  to  press  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  net  choose  to  accede  to 
the  proposition* 
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iirAf.  IF.  iUeKey  was  80  ftr  from  with- 
iiif  to  interfaro  with  the  executive  go* 
verament,  thet  with  the  leave  of  the  House 
he  would  withdraw  hit  motioo,  and  make 
another  in  still  more  general  terms.  He 
acoordin^y  moved,  «  That  an  humble  Ad- 
dMts  be  preaoited  to  his  Majesty,  that 
his  Mi^esty  will  be  graciously  fletaed  to 
take  the  meiitortous  services  and  sufferings 
of  captato  David  Brodie  into  his  royal 
considemtion ;  and  that  his  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  confer  some  mark  of  his 
royal  favour  on  tJie  said  captain  Brodie, 
as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem  proper.'* 

Mr.  Piu  stilt  dedared  himself  averse 
from  the  prmciple  of  the  motion,  let  it  as- 
sune  (Bfly  shape  it  'might;  because  he 
considered  It  as  a  palpable  interference 
of  the  House  with  tne  promotions  of  the 
navjr ;  he  should  therefore  persist  in  giving 
it  his  decided  negative. 

After  some  mrther  conversation  the 
House  divided : 


Tellers. 


-Yeas 


f  Sir  M.W.Ridley    .    .  \ 
I  Sir  John  Miller    .    .    *  J 
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Sir  John  Miller 
xT^«-  fMarquis  of  Graham  .  .  1  ,^w. 
N^^^lMrteatonCawthome  i^^ 
^  So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

DehtOe  an  Mr.  Fos^s  Motion  respecting 
the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Parliamentary 
Addresses  to  the  King.^  March  7.  In 
pursuance  of  the  notice  be  had  given, 
.  Mr.  Fox  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  motion  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Parliamentary  Addresses  to  the  Crown. 
He  said,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  few  remarks 
which  he  must  beg  leave  to  make  on  a 
recent  occurrence,  in  which,  at  least  in 
his  conception,  were  most  essentially  in- 
volved the  established  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 
Tne  matter  to  which  he  alluded  was  the 
Address  which  that  House  had  thought 
proper  to  vote  on  the  Commercial  Treaty, 

iSee  p.  469].  The  time  at  which  this 
.ddress  was  moved  and  passed  tended,  in 
his  mind,  to  subvert  the  forms  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  thereby  to  destroy  tlie  legisla- 
tive authority,  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and,  consequently  the  dearest  privi- 
l^es  of  the  nation.  On  the  preservation 
of  the  forms  of  Parliament  the  security  of 
the  laws  depended.  No  part  of  the  con- 
stitution had  been  niore  tenaciously  pre- 
served tlMn  the  forms  by  which  all  laws 
were  enacted.    If  the  forma  were  dit^ 


peoaed  with,  the  constitution  of  die  Le- 
gislature must  be  annihilated;  and  he 
thought  that  the  forms  were  destroyed,  bj 
the  Address  being  passed  on  a  subject 
before  that  subject  was  determined.  For 
this  Address  having  been  passed  after 
certain  resolutions  luid  passed,  and  pre* 
vious  to  a  Bill  being  brought  in  fouedted 
upon  those  resolutions,  the  House  wa« 
precluded  from  exercising  their  right  of 
decision  on  the  subject ;  and  the  words  of 
the  Address  containing  not  only  an  s^ 
probation,  but  a  pledge,  of  using  tM 
earliest  means  of  carrying  the  Treaty  into 
effisct,  be  thought  the  mtention  was  to 
preclude  P&riiament  from  the  exercise  of 
their  opinions,  with  which  they  were  in* 
vested  by  the  constitution.  With  respect 
to  the  system  of  this  parliameotary  form, 
as  to  its  efficient  political  principle,  he 
diould  observe,  that  the  modes  of  passmg 
bills,  both  in  this  and  the  other  House, 
were  certainly  very  deliberate.  They 
might  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be 
considered  as  tedious ;  but  those  gentle- 
men who  entertained  such  sentiments  be- 
trayed their  rashness  and  inexperienee. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  what  were  the 
forms  of  the  other  House ;  he  had  never 
studied  them,  and  was  therefore  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  them  as  with  those 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  latter, 
the  form  of  passing  a  bill  of  such  import* 
ance  as  the  present,  there  were  several 
stages.  A  bill  relating  to  commerce  oir 
finance,  was,  1st,  moved  for  in  a  com- 
mittee; 2nd,  that  committee  reported; 
3d,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill ;  4tfa, 
the  bill  was  read  a  first  time ;  5th,  a  se- 
cond time;  6th,  committed;  7th,  re- 
ported ;  8th,  read  a  third  time ;  and  9th, 
passed ;  besides  two  other  stipes  of  leaser 
consideration,  the  engrossment,  and  the 
motion  for  leaving  the  chair.  The  reason 
of  these  different  stages  was  in  order  to 
give  Parliament  so  many  difiRsrent  opportu- 
nities of  considering  the  tendency  of  the 
measure  before  they  finally  gave  it  their 
concurrence.  This  caution  was  therefore 
exceedingly  wise;  for  nothing  required 
more  deliberation  than  laws  enacted  ibr 
the  welfare,  protection,  and  goverameot 
of  the  people;  and  therefore  it  became 
their  constitutional  guardians,  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  exceedingly  cautious  of 
adopting  any  measure  which  might  teasd 
to  preclude  them  from  the  free  and  m»» 
limned  exercise  of  their  judgments^  on 
every  subject  in  which  the  mUerests  vi^tm 
oeuQtiy  were  essentially  cencenMd.    it 
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I  with  Uiif  view  that  be  Qieant  t^  tUbmit 
to  thein,  before  he  Mt  down,  bis  ineiioa ; 
for  he  w«f  dearlv  of  opinioD>  that  the  ad- 
drcis  which  the  House  had  lately  voted  to 
hia  Majetty  was  ao  infringemeot  of  the 
free«  unbiaMedt  and  unrestrained  exercise 
of  their  judgment.  After  the  business 
had  been  oimj  four  or  five  days  before 
Parliainent,  and  in  its  second  stige»  the 
House  had  absolutely  come  to  a  vote 
which  precluded  them  from  giving  anv 
opinion  in  the  subsequent  stages  through 
wnicb  the  treaty  was  to  pass ;  and  thus, 
whatever  their  sentiments  were,  or  might 
be,  they  could  not  prove  avaih'ng.  Having 
pledged  tbeoMelves  to  his  Majesty  to  take 
all  earbr  and  possible  means  of  carrying 
the  said  treaty  into  efiect,  tbey  were  re- 
duced to  a  very  unpleasant  dilemma,  either 
to  lei  the  treaty  pass,  however  repugnant 
its  principles^  or  subject  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  having  given  a  faithless  promise 
to  his  Majesty.  This  was  of  all  situations 
the  oMMt  to  be  avoided*  It  was  derogatory 
to  that  sacred  fiuth  which  should  be  pre- 
aerved,  and  that  respect  which  they  should 
entertain  in  all  coooems  either  of  ad- 
dresses or  promises  to  the  sovereign*  As 
to  the  plea  that  no  necessity  existed  for 
adhering  to  the  accustomed  parliamentary 
forms  in  the  present  transaction,  he  could 
not  see  lin^  principle  in  the  Commercial 
Treaty  which  could  authorize  Parliament 
to  let  it  pass  with  less  inquiry  and  cir- 
cunipection  than  even  the  inost  ordinary 
ooncems.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  sub- 
jecty  whicli,  of  all  others,  required  the 
moat  deliberate  investigation.  Besides, 
being  a  commercial  question,  it  became 
such  a  subject  that  the  Parliament  bad 
thou^t  it  expedient  even  to  add  two 
more  stages  to  the  investigation  than  what 
.were  adopted  on  ordinary  concerns.  The 
oooraiittee  of  the  whole  House  and  the 
report  were  added  by  a  resolution  of  Par- 
fifliment  in  the  year  1772.  Thus,  not 
only  the  invariable  custom  of  ancient 
times  envinced  the  necessity  of  giving 
every  possible  opportunity  for  the  House 
to  cooaider  most  maturely  the  tendency 
of  any  bill  in  its  diffisrent  stages;  but 
the  opinion  of  modern  times  had  been, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  stages 
of  inquiry  on  a  subject  of  such  importance. 
With  reppard  to  himelf,  he  had  been  ceii- 
avffod  wr  repeatedly  recurring  to  one 
aubjoat.  But  this  was  a  .species  of  cen- 
aisre  which  he  should  treat  with  contempt 
ISiis  was  the  case  in  the  pveseit  instance. 
Uebod^  dasiff|^4be  progress  qS  this  buai- 


Bess,  fre^iently  mentioned  the  TVeaty  of 
UtrechL  He  should  now  bef  leave  to 
mention  that  subject  agaiai  as  it  tended  to 
illustrate  what  he  bad  to  propose  to  the 
House.  Had  the  ministry  of  that  dofr 
voted  an  address  to  queen  Anne,  and  in 
it  induced  Parliament  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  carry  the  said  treaty  into  effect 
at  the  time  of  its  progress  dirough  the 
House,  as  they  had  on  the  present  occ«^ 
sioa,  the  consequence  must  have  )lee|i 
the  passing  of  the  commercial  part  of  the 
Treaty  into  a  law;  for  it  was  only  b^  not 
doing  it  that  this  evil  bad  been  avoided. 
Durinff  the  first  stages  of  the  considera- 
tion of  that  Treaty  in  parliament^  there 
was  no  material  opposition.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  passed  through  the  Gommitteo» 
and  was  reported  by  very  considerable 
miyorities.  But,  in  the  sufaleequent  stages, 
information  was  obtained,  objectioas  wene 
made,  and  the  majority  of  Parliament  very 
wMely  rejected  it,  as  a  noeasure  that 
threatened  the  whole  conaierdal  interest 
of  the  country  almost  with  annihilation. 
Happy,  therefore,  it  was,  that  the  minis- 
try of  that  day  did  not  bring  a  motion  for 
an  address  to  her  Majesty  before  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  majorities^  of  the  House 
were  so  much  in  favour.of  the  Treaty.  ]f 
they  bad,  the  address  would  certainly 
have  passed,  and  the  country  would  have 
been  ruined.  To  this  he  attributed  all 
the  subsequent  mrosperity  and  glory  we 
had  acquired*  To  the  rejection  of  the 
commc^rcial  part  of  the  Treaty  Uiat  ^eait 
queen  owed  her  highest  honours,  if  not 
her  regal  dignities. 

Mr.  Fox  now  adverted  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  for  carrying  the  Treaty 
into  effeet  had  been  connected  with  that 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  customs. 
This,  he  observed,  had  likewise  a  close 
relation  to  the  subject  on  which  he*  had 
been  troubling  the  House.  By  this  vote 
of  address,  the  lords  in  the  omr  Jlouae 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  judgments  in  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  to  which  he  alluded.  Besides,  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  consoUdatioa 
of  the  customs,  they  were  even  prechided, 
by  this  means,  from  exercismg  the  only 
right  they  hod— with  respect  to  a  money 
bul— of  adopting  or  rejecting  it.  U  ihey 
were  disposed  to  reject  the  conMlidatioii 
bill,  they  could  sot,  as  it  was  aonoected 
with  a  subject  they  had  plec^ed  t)iem-. 
selves  to  canir  into  effect.  And  if  they 
were  dispoied  to  alter  ai^  parts  of  tfa^ 
CommMotal  Treatyi  with  regard  to. any 
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matter  in  their  power,  they  could  not*  tt 
it  formed  part  of  a  money  bill ;  and  thus 
was  the  exercise  of  their  lordships  rights 
HHtered  by  the  address,  and  by  uniting 
these  two  subjects.  This  addness,  too, 
would  entirely  prevent  the  House  from 
adopting  any  system  that  might  hereafter 
be  settled  with  respect  to  Portugal,  if 
such  system  deviated  from  thtkt  esta- 
blished in  the  Treaty  with  France.  We 
had,  therefore,  not  only  deprived  our- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  exercising  our 
opinions  and  discretion,  with  regard  to 
the  Treaty  itself;  but  we  had  likewise 
deprived  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ercising any  opinion  or  decbion  on  pend- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  powers,  if  they 
did  not  happen  perfectly  to  coincide  with 
the  one  negociated  with  France. 

Mr.  Fox  now  made  some  observations 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  Court  of 
France  had  depended  on  the  ratification 
of  this  Treaty.  They  had  stated  in  the 
convention — ^  as  soon  as  it  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  law."  But  to  receive 
this  sanction  of  the  law,  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  all  those  forms  and  investigations 
which  constituted  our  laws.  And  as  the 
address  prevented  this  possibility,  the 
Treaty  could  not  be  said  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law.  How,  then,  could  the 
French  Court  expect  it  to  be  ratified  ?  He 
consequently  thought  that  the  address  had 
absolutely  destroyed  the  legal  possibility 
of  the  Treaty  bemg  so  carr^  into  effect 
as  to  admit  of  a  ratification.  To  have  the 
sanction  of  our  laws,  as  he  before  observed, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  pass  every 
form  of  parliament.  But  if  that  House 
was  precluded  from  giving  their  opinions, 
whatever  forms  or  stages  it  flight  pass 
through,  they  could  be  of  no  effect  with 
regard  to  legal  efficiency.  In  this  point' 
«f  vfew,  he  thoueht  the  address  absolutely 
destructive  of  the  intention  for  whieh  it 
was  professedly  moved ;  for  that  of  carry- 
ing  the  subject  as  immediately  into  effect 
as  possible.  For  nothing  could  have  the 
efficiency  of  law  that  was  not  properly 
submitted  to  those  forms  which  the  con- 
stitution prescribed  for  the  making  of  such 
laws. 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  the  nature 
of  addresses  to  his  Majesty.  ^  There  were 
two  modes  in  which  such  addi^sses  were 
necessary  and  serviceable.  These  were 
with  regard  to  negociation  and  the  pro- 
secution of  war.  In  both  these  instances, 
addresses  strengthened  the  effort  of  Go- 
vmiment*     But  then  they  contained  no 


particular  pledges.  They  contained,  ia 
general  terms,  an  offer  of  their  lives  and 
properties  in  support  of  the  measures  then 
prosecuting.  But  how  did  such  addresses 
difier  from  the  present  ?  Instead  of  con- 
taining a  general  disposition  or  approba- 
tion of  a  treaty  being  formed  with  France, 
it  contained  a  specific  assurance  that  the 
particulars  of  the  Treaty  should  be  carried 
into  efiect.  What  was  this  but  interfering 
in  the  most  unconstitutional  manner  with 
the  righu  of  the  Legislature  ?  What  had 
the  House  done  in  agreeing  to  snch  an 
address  ?  They  had  even  given  a  sacred 
promise  to  Majesty,  which  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  give.  No  opinion,  at  least 
no  assurance  could  be  given,  that  any 
measure  should  be  carried  into  e&ct 
while  it  was  depending  in  parliament.  For 
there  was  no  stage  of  any  bill  passing 
through  that  House,  in  which  Parliament 
could  assure  any  one  that  it  should  pass 
until  the  last  stage.  Then  a  decided  as- 
surance miffht  be  given,  and  not  before. 

Thus  had  Parliament  by  this  Address, 
given  his  Majesty  an  assurance,  which 
they  could  not  give  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  law,  legislation,  and  the  con- 
stitution. They  were  likewise  so  situated, 
that  all  future  proceedings  in  thb  business 
would  be  nugatory.  They  had  dispensed 
with  their  own  privileges ;  and  however 
inimical  they  might  find,  on  more  mature 
consideration,  and  more  complete  infer> 
mation  than  they  had  before  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  tendency  of  it  to  injure  the 
prosperity  of  the  commerce,  the  existence 
of  the  navigation,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  constitution — yet  they  must  carry  the 
Treaty  into  effect.  They  had  pledged 
theoMelves  to  their  Sovereign ;  and  if  they 
did  not  mean  to  couch  a  faithless  promise 
under  a  solemn  assurance  to  his  Majesty, 
they  could  not  recede  from  their  vote. 
This  was  the  predicament  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  this  premature  proceed- 
incr.  And  in  what  msnner  to  rescue  them- 
selves ,firom  either  of  these  ahematives  he 
knew  not.  But  in  order  to  relieve  them 
as  &r  as  it  was  possible  from  their  em- 
barrassing situation,  he  would  offer  a  pro- 
test, or  motion,  whereby  the  House  would 
declare  they  were  not  bound  by  any  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  from  deliberating  and 
acting  in  its  legislative  capacity;  nor  that 
the  subject  was  in  any  degree  prevented 
from  petitioning  the  House  in  consequence 
of  such  address.  This,  he  said,  wooU' 
be  a  declaration  of  right ;  and  wouki  tend 
to  do  away  the  uoconstituMonal  efibcts  of 
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the  address.  He  accordingly  moyed, 
«  That  no  Address  irom  this  House  to 
the  Throne  can,  in  any  degree,  bind  or 
pledge  this  House,  in  ito^legislative  capa- 
city, or  bar  the  subjects'  right  of  petition- 
ing this  House,  upon  any  biu  depending  in 
Parliament,  although  such  bill  be  founded 
upon,  and  conformable  to  such  Address, 
previously  agreed  to  by  the  House." 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  be  had  wailed  with 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which 
the  ri^t  hon.  gentleman  would  make  his 
promteed  motion,  having  no  small  cariosity 
to  learn  by  what  sort  of  arguments  he 
would  i»upport  It.  He  had  listened  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  would  venture 
to  declare  that  there  had  not  been  the 
smallest  occasion  for  the  wonderfid  dis- 
play of  the  eloquence  and  abilities  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  prove  one  part  of 
his  argument,  and  that  evep  the  eloquence 
of  an  angel  could  not  have  successfully 
maintained  the  other.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  exerted  all  his  talents  to 
hbour  two  separate  points.  One  a  mere 
child  would  have  been  able  to  arsue,  be- 
cause it  was  on  the  face  of  it  a  selNevident 
truisniy  and  what  no  person  either  had,  or 
woidd  deny :  it  was,  that  the  House  could 
not  ao  far  commit  itself  as  to  deprive  itself 
of  the  free  exercise  of  its  deliberative 
powers,  to  incapacitate  the  Speaker  from 
puttmg  a  question  on  a  bill,  yet  to  be 
brought  in,  on  any  one  stase  of  it,  or  im- 
pede and  embarrass  the  full  and  free  dis- 
eussion  of  the  principle, of  the  bill,  or  pre- 
vent, if  necessary,  its  final  rejection.  The 
other  point  was  impracticable,  even  by  his 
ekxiuence,  because  no  mortal  eloquence 
cocdd  attain  it;  It  was  to  persuade  the 
House  that  by  their  late  address  to  his 
Majeaty,  it  had  itself  resigned  its  rights, 
that  it  had  itself  surrendered  its  functions, 
that  it  had  itself  abandoned  its  deliberative 
powers,  and  given  up  all  claim  to  the  free 
exercise  of  them,  and  that,  in  fine,  it  had 
itself  violated  the  constitution.  On  the 
first  of  these  points  he  would  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  in  making  any  ob- 
servations. He  allowed  it  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  its  fullest  extent,  and 
let  him  see  what  deductions  he  could  make 
firom  it.  To>t}ie  second  he  must  observe, 
that  he  did  not,  for  one,  conceive  himself 
committed  by  the  address ;  nor  did,  he 
was  satisfied,  those  gentlemen  who  gave 
Government  their  support,  feel  themselves 
so  &r  pledged,  but  that  if  the  general  opi- 
nion were  totally  adverse  to  the  Treaty,  if 
any  new  iofonnati<m  arose  or  any  new  ar- 


gument of  weight  on  tlie  old  information, 
they  might  alter  their  decision.  All  the 
Address  went  to  say  was,  that  the  House 
had  taken  the  Treaty  into  their  mostserious 
consideration,  and  that  «o  far  they  ap- 
prored  of  it — not  however,  by  any  means 
surrendering  their  right  of  future  dbcus- 
sion,  or  even  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  any 
of  its  stages.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  argued,  that  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  a  bill,  every  act  relative  to 
matters  of  commerce,  must  go  through  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  be  re- 
ported from  that  committee.  He  had  as- 
serted that  the  Bill  was  already  pledged 
fiir,  and  the  House  committed  in,  the  first, 
second,  or  third  stage.  As  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  he  had  already  stated 
his  sentiments ;  and  as  to  the  number  of 
stages,  so  wisely  provided  by  our  ancestors^ 
the  House  would  observe,  so  far  from  re- 
trenching, he  had,  in  fact,  added  tw'o  new 
stages;  and  these  were  the  address  andnhe 
report  of  that  address ;  so  that,  instead  of 
weakening  the  constitutional  rifi;ht  of  that 
House  to  full,  frequent,  and  aeliberative 
discussion,  he  had,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  strengthened  and  maintained  it. 

Hie  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  by  a 
strange  fatality,  referred  constantly  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  seemed  to  imagine 
that  as  that  Treaty  was,  like  the  present, 
at  first  received  favourably  by  the  House, 
so  might  the  present,  in  the  end,  like  that 
Treaty,  be  demolished.  He  would  just 
beg  leave  to  state  the  history  of  that 
Treaty.  It  was  not  announced  to  that 
House  or  to  the  nation,  until  the  9th  of 
May  1713 ;  on  the  14th,  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill,  it  was  carried  through  the 
House  by  a  large  majority ;  but  the  outcry 
of  the  nation  becoming  more  and  more 
strong  against  it,  on  the  19th  of  June  fol- 
towinff  it  was  finally  lost  on  the  report. 
Did  tne  conduct  of  the  present  ministers 
bear  any  analogy  to  this  ?  In  October  last, 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  was 
before  the  public ;  from  that  time  to  this 
it  had  been  open  to  discussion  and  objec- 
tion. The  in^nuitjr  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  the  industry  of  the  gen- 
Uemen  who  surrounded  him,  had  been 
exerted  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  conjure  up  objections  against 
the  Treaty  in  vain.  No  objections  had 
appeared  during  the  course  of  five  months 
— it  was  now  March— did  that  look  like 
a  dread  in  ministers  that  the  Treaty  would 
not  bear  inspection,  or  did  it  resemble  a 
wish  to  to  take  the  House  by  surprise,  and 
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dravr  it  into  a  premtture  pledge  to  the 
future  Bill,  before  they  had  time  to  exa- 
mioe  its  contents  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said,  that  the  Houae  hy  ple^ng 
itself  to  the  address,  had  pledged  itseff  to 

Eass  certain  future  spedBc  ^ilTs ;  and  that 
is  Majesty,  in  his  answer,  would  probably 
express  his  approbation  of  their  intention, 
and  that  such  a  circumstance  would  be  a 
direct  infringement  of  the  principles  of 
our  constitution,  in  that  the  executive 
power  thus  interfered,  and  took  cognizance 
of,  and  influenced  the  discussion  of  the 
House.  To  that  auertion  he  must  give 
an  absolute  denial.  What  did  the  ad£ess 
say  >  It  told  his  Manesty,  that  the  Houae 
had  received  the  Treaty,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  kud  before  them;  that  they 
had  examined,  and,  as  fiEur  as  tbey  at  pre- 
sent  oodd  judge^  approved  it,  and  were 
deposed  to  carry  it  into  efect  by  certain 
laws.  His  Majesty  might,  in  his  answer, 
Bay  he  was  glad  to  find  they  approved  it. 
What  did  that  tell  the  House?  It  cop- 
Teyed  his  Mi^ty's  approbation  of^what  ? 
The  very  treaty  which  he  had  made  him- 
aelfy  and  recommended  to  their  notice  in 
bis  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  right 
hoR.  gentleman  might  as  well  assert  his 
Majesty's  Speech  on  opening  the  session 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress ;  for  one  was  as  much  a  mode  of  in- 
fluenciag  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
9nd  controlling  the  freedom  of  debate  as 
the  other.  The  right  hon.  ooitleman  had, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  if  it  were  intro- 
di^ctory  of  an  iropeaelHnent,  chaHenged 
;8kiy  man  to  produce  an  instance  of  such 
an'  interpositioB  of  the  Crown.  What 
,wau]d  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  say,  if  in- 
stances were  produced,  and  that,  too,  in 
an  ssra  which  even  he  would  admit  to  be 
4he  best  of  all  possible  times,  as  these 
were,  in  his  opinion  the  worst?  Every 
man  formed  his  own  judgment  as  to  which 
were  the  best  and  which  the  worst  of  times; 
and  the  expression  of  the  worst  of  times 
might  to  nim  appear  rather  too  severe, 
were  it  not  that  the  words  admitted  of  some 
latitude  of  interpretation ;  and  it  was  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  wont  of  times 
in  the.  right  hoQ»  gentleman's  intarpreta^ 
tion  meant  those  times  in  which  he  was 
under  the  mmrttfying  necessity  of  dkidiag 
with  a  minority.  Tl^  precedents  he  meant 
to  aliude  to,  however,  were  in  the  best  of 
times ;  upon  reoollectksn,  he  aij^t  to  b^ 
pardon — not  the  bmtof  all  possible  times, 
but  the  best,  except  one>  of  aU  posi3>le 


times ;— 4it  the  period  when  the  n^  hsb. 
gentleman  was  SecretaryofStatefmrdie  first 
timet  before  he  had  extended  his  base  and 
formed  those  connexioas  which  itftroducstf 
the  second  aurptetous  sera.  It  appeared 
on  the  Journals  of  the  House*  that»  in  the 
year  1782,  in  consequence  of  a  message 
from  las  Majesty  by  Mr.  Secretary  Foa, 
the  House  passed  two  resolutions>  and 
addressed  the  King  relative  to  the  jea- 
lousy that  subsisted  between  this  and  the 
sister  kingdom,  which  Resolutions  and  Ad- 
dress contained  a  promise  of  the  repeal  of 
the  6th  of  George  I.;  and  on  those  Heso- 
Itttions  and  that  Address,  and  antecedent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  positive  statute,  there 
had  been  a  mmister  found  hardy  enov^ 
not  only  to  advise  his  Miyesty  to  testify 
hb  approbation  of  the  intention  of  the 
House,  signified  in  the  said  Resduiiops, 
but  which  were  not  commmiicated  to  the 
Throne,  but  absolutely,  officially  to  oob»- 
municate  such  intention  throogh  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  the  padia- 
ment  of  Ireland,  which,  in  their  Addreas  in 
return,  recognized  and  admitted  sodi  a 
dedication.  Here  was  a  manifest  inter- 
position of  the  Crown,  testifying  under  lbs 
auspices  and  by  the  advice  or  the  rightl 
hon.  gentleman  to  another  legislaturtt,  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  of  this  coontfy; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  Xhej  had  not  tes- 
tified it  themselves.  Ader  this,  what  be-l 
came  o^  the  apprehension  of  the  r^fat 
hon.  gentleman  for  the  constitutioe  (rf'tfas 
country,  and  the  privileges  of  this  Hoose? 
Upon  the  whole,  what  did  the  argnmeots 
go  to  prove  ?  The  right  hon.  g^entiemaa 
had  tMd  the  individual  members  of  thd 
House,  that  it  was  committed  and  con- 
cluded by  their  Address ;  and  therefore, 
he  moved  a  resokition,  stadng,  tliat  die 
House  callectively  was  not  oommatt^  and 
concluded ;  but  as  a  great  and  a  veey  re- 
spedUdile  majority  did  not  fed  ihemaehpesJ 
tied  down  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
right. hon.  gentleman,  and  therefore  eenM 
not  admit  the  necessity  of  the  aaotioa ;  fas 
would  naove,  in  order  to  negative  the 
whde,  to  prefix  the  following  wesids  by 
wi^  of  amendment;  viz.  ^  That  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  dedare,  d^c." 

Mr.  Battmd  said,  that  the 
of  1788  wese  merdy  resohilions  of  i 
own,  uncemmutticsted  bv  them  te  the 
Sovere%n,  and  HaUe  to  be  rescinfcd  by 
subsequent  rasduttons ;  and  that  ihbf» 
cedents  firom  the  JoniHds  ef  fiber  ink 
padiaaaent  eoidd  not  be  considsetd  as 
precedeatsfor  the  direction  ef  Aat  1 
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Bm  dedared  that  he  had  voted  for  the 
CooHiiercial  Treaty ;  but  al  sooo  as  he  had 
heard  t|ie  Address  moved,  he  considered 
it  as  pledging  the  House  most  unconstitu- 
tkmaUjfy  and  he  voted  agamst  it. 

Mr.  Fos  said,  that  he  thanked  the  ri^t 
hon«  geDtfoman  for  having  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  Irish  (iropositions,  which  he  had  ac- 
cidentally passed  over  before.    The  Ad- 
dress, io  that  case,  he  contended,  was  in 
DO  sort  akmhr  to  the  Address  lately  voted. 
In  the  case  of  the  Irish  propositions,  the 
PsrliaBient  oi  England  and  Irehmd  were 
in  the  situation  m  negociators,  and  the 
Crown  was  a  sort  of  mediator  between 
both.     He  hoped  not  to  be  deemed  pedan- 
tic, when  he  used  diplomatic  allusions; 
but  as  they  would  best  express  his  mean- 
ing, be  would,  for  once,  adcmt  them.    He 
conc^ed  the  original  Irish  propositions 
to  be  a  project  for  a  treaty  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  md  those  resolutions  sent  over 
by<he  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  might 
be  deemed  a  counter  project  lor  a  treaty, 
the  Crown  being  a  medium  of  conmnmi- 
oatioo.    The  Address,  therefore,  had  ne* 
ccisarily,  in  that  case,  been  extremely 
diferent  Atmi  the  late  Address.    Indeed, 
10  liferent  as  not  to  be  in  any  sort  capa- 
ble of  being  drawn  into  comparison  with 
it.    That  Address  could  go  to  nothing, 
^Doe  tise  British  P^onent  could  not  sttr 
8  step  finrther  till  they  heard  more  from 
Ireland.     Having  explained   the    irrele- 
Yancy  of  the  case  of  the  Address  to  the 
Crown  upon  the  Irish  propositions,  he 
would  hasten  to  the  other  Irish  precedent, 
that  of  1762,  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the 
6th  of  Georpe  I.;  and  here  he  could  hot 
help  renuninng,  that,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
j<^ing  the  triumph  of  some  pleasantry  at 
bis  expense,  wmch,  no  doubt,  the  r^t 
boo.  gentleman  thought  too  good  to  lose 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting,  the  riffht 
Hon.  gendeman  had  fixed  an  expression 
upon  him  which  he  had  not  used,  by  say- 
ing, that  these  were  the  worst  of  times. 
But,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  by  such 
mesns  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  play 
upon  words,  and  to  talk  of  precedents  in 
tbe  best  of  times,  and  the  next  best  of 
times  but  one ;  an  expression  be  had  like- 
wise never  used.    [The  ChanceUor  of  the 
Btchequer  said  across  the  table.  That  was 
nymistakei  andlstatedit  tobeso.]  Mr. 
Fbx  sski.  Oh,  then,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
ntsn  made  a  mistake  on  purpose  to  fix 
SMtfaer  pleasantry  upon  me.    It  matters 
Bot,  let  OS  proceed  to  the  precedent.  The 
rMkuions^of  1782  were  never  carried  by 


an  address  to  the  Crown,  but  were  merelj 
resolutions  of  their  own,  which  made  a 
very  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  two  cases.    Indeed,  to  give  the  case 
of  1782  the  smallest  appeamnce  of  being 
a  case  in  point,  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman 
had  founa  it  necessary  to  abuidon  tbe 
Journals  of  thd  English  House  of  Com* 
mens,  and  have  recourse  to  the  Journals 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.     The 
right  hon,  gentleman  had  dwelt  a  eood 
deal  on  the  irregularis  of  the  duke  of  rort- 
land's  mode  of  treating  for  a  new  consti- 
tution, and  contended  that  what  might  be 
highly  unjustifiable  in  a  minister  when  the 
constitution  of  Ireland  was  settled,  was  of 
a  different,  complexion  as  matters  tb^ 
stood.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
pointed  this  part  of  his  argument  person* 
ally  at  him,  forgetting  in  the  first  place 
that  he  had  not  at  any  time  been  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  finding  fiiult  witn 
that  adminitftratien,  and  that  a  noble  mar- 
quis (for  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
used  to  profess  strong  sentiments  of  re- 
spect and  regard,  however  altered  those 
sentiments  might  now  be),  had  an  equai 
share  in  the  measure  with  himself.    He 
had  no  objection,  however,  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  upon  himself; 
and  if  the  whole  transaction  had  been  ta 
do  over  again,  and  he  were  asked  if  he- 
would  act  the  same  oart  and  instruct  the 
Lord-lieutenant  in  tlie  same  manner,  he- 
would  answer,  he  certainly  would,  under 
the  same  circumstances  ;for»  he  considered^ 
Ireland  as  then  making  out  her  declaration 
of  right,  which  was  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  new  constitiitton  she  was  treating  Bor^ 
He    instanced   as   a  parallel  case,    the 
conduct  of  the  Convention  Parliament^ 
while  they  were  holding  out  their  deda-' 
ration  of  right  as  the  terms  of  their  treaTf 
with  the  future  sovere^ns,  Wflliam  and 
Marv. 

Mr.  PUt  was  glad  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was,  at  last,  willing  to  state  the 
Irish  propositions,  and  the  British  resolu'^ 
tions  upon  them,  as  a  project  for  a  treaty 
and  a  counter  project :  with  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  business  he  was  perfectly  con- 
tented, and  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man  would  remember,  that  he  was  hint- 
self  the  author  of  that  character  of  the 
business.  He  insisted  upon  it,  that  tlie 
case  of  1782  was  in  point,  and  declared 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  se- 
fer  fi^m  defending  his  own  argument^  that 
he  had  even  been  glad  to  dmnd  a  noUe 
marqiBS  whomi  on  most  occasions^  he  had 
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been  eager  to  abuse  and  to  attack.  With 
legard  to  that  noble  marquis,  in  many 
parts  of  his  conduct,  he  thought  no  dia- 
racter  more  entitled  to  his  respect  and  his 
esteem ;  and  in  one  g^eat  and  signal  in- 
stance he  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
House  and  the  gratitude  of  his  country* 
After  this  tribute  of  praise  to  lord  Lans- 
downe,  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into  the  prece- 
dent of  1782,  declaring  his  opinion  of  it 
to  be,  that  it  was  extremely  irregular  at 
the  least,  and  a  more  violent  deviation 
from  the  forms  of  Parliament  than  the 

.  Address  lately  voted,  which  was  supported 
by  .precedent,  which  did  not  pledge  the 
House  in  any  degree,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  no  more  than  assure  his  Majes- 
ty, how  far  they  had  proceeded  in  com- 
pliance with  his  royal  recommendation 
firora  the  Throne.  He  stated  the  history 
•f  the  precedent  of  1782,  and  denied  that 
the  parallel  between  the  conduct  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  were  ana- 
logous; observing,  that  Ireland  had,  in 
1782,  a  complete  legislature  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  and  might  just  as 
well  have  done  by  bill,  regularly  and 
formally,  what  it  did  by  resolution  and 
address.  He  must  remind  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  at  that  time  he  and  the 
noble  marquis  had,  as  it  were,  run  a.race 
with  each  other,  who  should  be  the  first 
to  get  the  resolutions  passed  in  both 
Houses,  and  communicate  them  to  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland. 
.  Mr.  Sheridan  begged  leave  to  call  to 
the  recollection  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  (Mr. 
S.)  had  on  a  former  occasion  charged  hua 
.with  having  not  only  brought  in  a  bill  dif- 
fering in  Uie  vital  part  of  the  system,  in 
the  permanency  of  it,  from  the  resolutions 

.  grounded  on  the  Irish  propositions,  but 
Sad  asserted,  that  the  Secretary  in  Ire- 
land had  also  brought  in  a  bill  there,  dif- 
fering as  much  from  the  English  bill; 
and  that  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer of  Ireland  had  laid  great  stress  in 
bis  argument  on  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Irish  Bill  did  so  essentially  differ  from 
the  Bill  sent  over  from  England.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  formerly  said, 
he  no  longer  should  consider  himself  as 
useful  to  his  country,  if  he  could  not  carry 
the  measure  respecting  Ireland  through. 
Mr.  Sheridan  ridiculed  some  words  which, 
be  declared  he  had  taken  down,  as  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man in  justification  of  tlie  Address ;  viz. 
that  such  a  visionary  and  abominable  style 


of  argument  bad  been  taken  by  Opposition 
against  the  Commercial  Treaty,   that  it 
became  necessary,  as  soon  as  poastble,  to^ 
carry  the  Resolutions  up  to  the  Throne' 
with  an  Address,  in  order  to  convince  the 
people  that  Parliament  was  not  swayed  by 
swA  sort  of  argument.    The  considerabb 
majority  the  Treaty  had  been  carried  by, 
might  sufficiently  have  operated  to  show, 
that  however  forcible  the  arguments  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  intrinsically  been, 
tl^y  had  not  been  allowed  to  have  much 
weight  within  those  walls :  since,  howev^, 
so  new  a  reason  to  justify  an  address  had 
been  stated,  he  would  advise  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  another  time,  not  to  rest 
the  justification  of  his  address  upon  a 
casual .  intimation  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  but  to  confess  the  fact,  and  to  de- 
clare it  in  express  words  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Address  itself«     He  should  not 
therefore  wonder  to  see  very  shortly  an 
address  beginning  thus :  *^  Whereas  -^he 
right  hon.  Charles  James  Fox  lias  used 
certain  abominable  arguments  of  a  nature 
tending  to  convince  the  public  of  the  fid- 
lacy  €£  tbe  measures  now  pursuing,**  &c. 
^c^— Mr.  Sheridan  now  begged  leave  to 
notice  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad 
said  of  minorities,  and  declared  that  die 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  in  the  only 
situation  in  a  minority,  that' could  make  a 
man*s  votinff  in  a  minority  contemptible; 
viz.  the  holding  his  office  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  nevertheless  voting  in 
a  minority :  such  a  situation  was  not  only 
contemptible,  but  unconstitutional;    be- 
sides, it  proved  that,  great  even  as  hia  in- 
spect for  majorities,  and  ardent  as  his  love 
of  them  was,  his  love  of  office  was  greater, 
since  the  fact  established,  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  contradiction,  that  possession  of 
office  was  his  first  of  all  objecta.— .Mr. 
Sheridan  at  length  returned  to  the  im- 
mediate question,  which  he  particulariy 
pressed  upon  the  House,  instancing  the 
general  mode  of  proceedme  tbroi^out 
the  business ;  and  in  particular  the  blend- 
ing the  French  Tceatv  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  duti^,  in  one  bill,  as  unanswerable 
prooft  that  it  was  right  to  come  to  some 
general  resolution  in  order  to  guard  the 
constitution  against  dangerous  and  unne- 
cessary innovation ;  for  Uie  Address  could 
not  forward  the  carrying  the  Treaty  into 
effi^t  a  single  day,  because  it  could  neither 
open  our  ports  to  French  ships,  lower  tbe 
duties,  nor  in  any  degree  sinooth  the  way 
to  the  opening  of  a  commercial  intercourse: 
such  a.  resolution  could  not,  in  the  fiist 
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instance/be  denied  to  be  true,  and  if  that 
were  universally  admitted,  could  any  one 
tiipe  be  assigned  as  a  more  fit  moment  for 
putting  it  upon  their  Journ^s,  than  imme- 
diately after  their  having  voted  an  uncon- 
stitutional address  to  the  Crown,  and  after 
the  contradictory  conduct  of  the  right 
l^on..  gentleman,  who  had,' in  the  early 
progress  of  the  business,  argued  as  if  it 
were  right  to  pledge  the  Hoi^,  aod  had 
asked  what  reason  could  be  assigned,  why 
itr  should  not  be  pledged  after  having  so 
&r  considered  the  Resolutions,  and  ap« 
proved  of  them  ?  But  finding  that  such 
doctrines  shackled  his  favourite  majority ; 
and  that  it  was  likely  to  diminish,  he  had 
in  a  late  debate  changed  his  note,  and  at 
an  advanced  time  of  tlie  night,  in  a  roost 
equlvck;al  speech,  argued  that  the  Address 
ODly  pledged  those  who*  were  prepared  to 
be  pledged,  but  that  it  did  not  pledge 
gentlemen  who  did  not  choose  to  admit 
they  were  pledged.  This  sort  of  double- 
edged  speech  ought  to  be  fixed  to  some 
certain  standard,  and  the  Resolution  that 
bis  riffht  hpn.  friend  had  moved,  would 
have  Uiat  effect. 

.  The  Attorney  General  declared,  that  he 
meant  not  to  go  into  the  wide  field  of  ar- 
gament  that  had  been  taken  on  topics 
wholly  foreign  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration.  With  regard  to  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowae,  if  any  part  of  his  public 
conduct  had  been  called  in  question,  he 
was  persuaded  hb  right  hon.  friend  would 
Have  stood  up  and  done  the  noble  marquis 
justice ;  but  when  such  groundless  insinu- 
atioosn  such  distant  hmts  to  his  prejudice, 
such  attemptSr  at  it  were,  to  whisper  away 
the  nob)e  marquis*s  character,  were  made,^ 
no  man  would  think  it  became  him  to  rise, 
and  by  entering  into  a  serious  defence,  in 
effisct  countenance  what  ough^i  only  to  be 
treated  with  contempt :  for  his  own  part, 
he  felt  very  great  respect  for  the  noble 
marquis ;  he  had  been  exceedingly  obliged 
by  him  when  he  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  call  him,  in  an  humble  station  indeed, 
into  that  administration  of  which  the  noble 
marquis  was  at  the  head ;  and  as  the  noble 
marquis  had  done  his  country  the  most 
Stt;naL  service  that  any  one  minister  had 
OT  late  years  conferred  upon  it,  whenever 
that  part  of  his  conduct  was  called  in 
miestion,  he  would  think  it  his  di^y  to 
nse  and  do  hhn  all  the  justice  which  he 
desired.  Having  said  this,  Mr.  Attorney 
contended  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  made  ou^  that  the  Address  did  pledge 
the  House,  and  had  asked^  when  would  be 
[VOL-XXVI.]  • 


the  fit  tioie  for  voting  Ibe  nreient  Resolu- 
tions, if  that  were  not  toe  fit  moment^ 
The  fit  moment  would  be,  when  ministers 
should,  her/eafter,  use  the  Address  as  an 
argument  to  induoje  gentlaaiett  to  vote 
.without  deliberation,  and  pretend  that  it 
pledged  them  to  vote  for  the  Bill  or  Bills 
without  discussion  of  any  kindK-^that  was 
the  only  moment  when,  the  Resolutions 
would  be  justifiable,  because  the  words  of 
the  amendment  would  in  that  case  be 
made  out,  and  it  would  then  be  hecessary. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  other  time  when 
it  would  also  be  fit  to  vote  such  Resolu- 
tions, and  that  was,  when  any  attempt 
should  be  made  in  another  place  to  use 
the  Address  unconstitutionally,  and  there 
to  cite  it,  as  pledging  future  votes  and 
precluding  deliberation. 

Mr.  Bearcrqft  said,  that  he  had  not 
heard  an^  argument  that  a[>peared  to  be 
dedsive  m  favour  of  the  motion.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  pledging:  he 
bed  hoped  to  have  heard  the  word 
*  pledging  *  defined  and  explained.  If 
the  House  would  give  him  leave,  he  would 
endeavour  to  define  it.  He  took  pledging 
\o  mean  the  bindine  dofrn  a  person  to 
the  performance  of  some  specific  act* 
Did  the  Address  pledge  the  House  in  any 
such  manner  I  He  conceived,  that  it  did 
not,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  His  Majesty, 
in  his  Speech  from  the  Throne,  had  sig- 
nified to  the  House  that  he  had  conclude 
a  commer4?ial  treaty  with  France,  and  his 
Majesty  stated  the  reasons  which  had  go- 
verned his  conduct  in  that  particular,  and 
recommended  it  %o  the  House  to  take  the 
proper  steps  for  carrying  the  Treaty  into 
efibct.  That  House,  in  consequence  of 
tliis  recconmendation,  and  on  pnnqrples  of 
respect  and  duty  to  the  Crown,  had  taken 
it  into  their  serious  consideration.  They 
had  discussed  the  principle  of  the  Treaty, 
examined  every  article  of  it,  and  delibe- 
rately debated  the  whole  for  six  days  to- 
gether, and  havinff  come  to  certain  resolu- 
tions confirming  the  various  articles  of  the 
tariff,  they  had  voted  an  address,  thanking 
his  Majesty  for  having  made  the  Treaty, 
declaring  that  they  coincided  in  sentiment 
respectine  its  probable  advantages,  and 
avowing  uieir  resolution  to  take  the  proper 
steps  for  carrving  the  Treaty  into  effect. 
This  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  proper 
proceeding  of  the  House  in  that  stage  of 
the  business,  and  by  no  means  liable,  ia 
fair,  construction,  to  be  considered  as 
amounfing  to  a  pledse  upon  the  House,  • 
depriving  it  of  its  delu)erfitive  powers,  oc 
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bindbf  k  down  to  wj  TOte  whtterer  iA 
any  subsequent  stage  of  the  business.  The 
Treaty  was  founded  on  amity  and  recipro- 
cal adfantase;  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  the  meet, of  securing  peace  for  cen- 
turies to  cooie.  Upon  that  consideration 
alone,  were  there  no  other,  he  would  have 
•apported  it,  and  voted  for  the  Address. 

The  question  of  the  amendment  was 
then  p«l  and  carried ;  and  afterwarda  the 
main  question  so  amended  was  put,  when 
the  House  divided :  Yeas,  113;  Noes,  188. 

toehate  in  the  Camm&ns  on  the  Artides 
of  Charge  agaimt  Mr.  Hastings  J]  Feb  19. 
Mr.  Burke  rose  to  bespeak  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  and  which  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  suggest,  £ough  he 
did  not  mean  to  conclude  what  he  had  to 
sar  with  any  formal  notice  or  motion. 
The  subject  be  ncished  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to,  was  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, the  proceedings  on  which  were  now 
arrived  to  that  sort  of  length  that  seemed 
to  make  it  necessary  that  some  step  should 
be  taken,  in  order  to  render  the  person 
and  property  of  Mr.  Hastings  amenable  to 
justice.  At  present,  though  a  most  re- 
spectable and  decided  majority  of  their 
committee  had  solemnly  determined  that 
there  was  matter  of  impeachment  in  two 
of  the  principal,  roost  serious,  and  most 
weighty  articles,  that  had  been  exhibited 
before  the  Parliament,  or  rather  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Hastings 
was  at  his  full  h'berty,  participating  freely 
in  all  the  enjo3rments  and  pleasures  of 
social  Vie.  Aftier  the  House,  Uiercfore, 
had  fixed  substantiaUy  its  8t]|^ma,  which 
was  surely  a  grave  and  considerable  de- 
gree of  censure,  it  became  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  justice,  for  the  sake  of 
justice'to  the  party,  and  from  a  variety  of 
considerations,  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  the 
circumstances  ofthe  case  woiM  admit,  to 
put  the  matter  in  a  wa^  to  have  final  judg- 
ment passed.  The  arairs  of  India,  during 
which  the  &ots  criminally  charged  on  Mr. 
Hastings  had  taken  pkce,  had  been  under 
the  consideration  of  that  House  above 
seven  J^edn ;  and  the  proceedings  relative 
to  the  impeachment  had  now  l^a  going 
on  for  two  sessions,  in  the  course  of  which, 
as  he  had  before  mentioned,  two  charges 
involvine  a  considerable  share  ci  crimina- 
lity, had  been  investigated  and  affirmed. 
In  all  matters  of  criminal  justice,  jtwo 
things  ou^ht  td  be  avoided  widi  the  ut- 
most €auti9n|  precipitation  and  rashness 


in  urginff  accusation  and  puslirog  forward 
to  decision ;  and  on  the  other  hand  un- 
necessary delay  and  tediousness  in  pro- 
ceeding to  obtain  a  trial  of  the  charge, 
after  it  had  been  determined  upon  solemn 
and  minute  investigation  of  the  aileg^ 
criminal  facts,  that  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  scousation.  The  slowness  of 
their  deliberating  upon  the  alleged  cri- 
minal facts,  and  the  cautious  minuteness 
of  their  inquiry  into  their  validity,  were 
matters  of  notoriety ;  but  those  circum- 
stances he  considered  as  likely  to  give 
them  advantage  in  their  future  proceed- 
ings towards  the  obtainment  of  judgment. 
Mr.  Burke  declared  he  had  not  tormed 
any  distinct  idea  what  would  be  the 
most  abvisable  mode  for  the  House  to 
pursue;  but  it  cerjtainly  behoved  them  to 
take  some  steps  to  maniliest  to  the  peo|^ 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  them  and  upon  their  measures  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importattce — as  well  as 
to  let  it  go  forth  to  the  persons  with  a  view 
to  do  justice  to  whom,  though  living  in  a 
remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  House 
had  taken  such  proper  pains— that  they 
were  in  earnest,  and  that  they  intended  to 
bring  the  prosecution  to  a  serious  issue, 
with  all  the  dispatch  that  decency  could 
warrant.  In  tne  present  case,  from  per- 
haps a  laudable  candour,  the  House  had 
not  proceeded  after  the  old  established 

Precedents  in  cases  of  impeadimenf,  but 
ad  formed  themselves  into  what  mi^t 
properly  be  called  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
m  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
fit  grounds  of  impeachment  or  not :  they 
had  now  found  that  there  were  grounds, 
and  having  done  so,  the  sooner  they  re« 
sorted  to  Sie  ancient  mode  of  proceeding 
the  better.  Their  mode  of  proceeding 
hitherto,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  might  be  as  to  its  propriety,  every 
man  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  us^;e  o( 
Pitrliament  in  cases  of  impeadiment,  must 
agree  was  altogether  new.  What  he  had 
in  contemplation  to  do,  therefore,  was,  to 
move  an  impeachment  irr  die  House  on 
some  future  day ;  and  if  it  was  i^reed  to, 
as  he  trusted  it  would  necessarily  be  after 
what  had  passed,  he  should  then  move  to 
lodge  a  notice  in  the  House  of  Lords— the 
tribunal  before  which  the  cause  must  ne- 
cessarily go  fbr  trial— dttt  the  House  of 
Commons  had  determined  to  impeach 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.  of  h^  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  that  tl^jr  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  artides.  In  which 
proper  steps  might^be  taken  to  pre^ 
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vent  the  parly  to  be  impeadied,  from 
fitting  the  kingdom,  disposing  of  his 
property,  alienating  any  sums  of  money, 
or  taking  any  other  step  to  evade  the  ends 
^f  justice.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  one  cir- 
cunutance  which  pointed  out  this,  or  some 
such  proceeding,  as  absolutely  necessary, 
was  his  having  heard,  that  within  a  short 
time  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  India, 
against  whom  some  proceedings  of  a  serious 
nature  would  be  proposed  to  be  instituted, 
had  sold  out  of  the  public  funds  very  con- 
siderable sums  of  his  property. 

Major  Sco^  observed,,  that  as  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman  had  made  no  motion  rela- 
tive to  the  impeachment,  he  should  reserve 
what  he  had  to  say  on  that  subject  until  it 
icame  regularly  before  the  House;  hut  as 
he  had  mentioned  a  circumstanee  which 
night  be  misunderstood  by  the  House,  he 
begged  to  say  a  few  wordLs  by  way  of  ex- 
I^nation.  The  ri^ht  hoo.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  a  considerid>le  sum  of  money 
had  lately  been  sdd  out  of  the  public 
funds;  it  was  true,  he  did  not  say  that 
any  of  the  stock  belonged  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings, yet  he  was  afraid  the  House^  without 
an  explanation,  might  s0  underetand  it. 
The  mi\jor  then  declared,  upon  his  honour^ 
that  he  was  confident  he  kne#  moch  more 
*of  the  state  of  Mr.  Hastings's  private  for- 
tune than  he  did  himself;  and  he  assured 
'  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  House, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  sold  out  a  shil- 
,  ling  of  stock  from  any  fupd ;  that  he  had 
but  2f000L  in  the  funda ;  that  the  remainder 
of  haa  fortune  was  upon  mortgages,  on  one 
estate  in  Shropshirci  and  on  another  in 
Kent,  besides  a  set  of  bills  upon  the  East- 
India  Company.  The  whde  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings's fortune,  taken  together,  the  major 
avowed  upon  his  honour,  did  not  exc^d 
50,000^. 

Mr.PUi  said,  that  from  the  general 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  given  his  notice,' it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  understand  correctly  what  was  the 
apecific  motion  intended  to  be  made.  He 
ibd  not  mean  to  anticipate  the  debate  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  wished,  to  remind  th6 
Tight  hon.  gentlemen,  that  the  House  were 
BM  yet  whoUy  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Hastings's  criminality ;  every 
thing  they  had  hitherto  passed  concerning 
him,  havmg  passed  in  a  committee.  Did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  intend  to  pro- 
'  ceed  to  press  a  partial  resolution  on  the 
Houae,  in  the  preaent  unfinished  atate  of 
*  the  inquiry  before  the  committee^  or  did 
be  mean  to^  abandon^  aW- the  reatrf  the 


diarges  ?  The  principle  adopted  by  the 
House  in  the  commencement  of  the  busi- 
ness, was,  that  they  ^ould  proceed  sepa- 
rately to  vote  such  articles  as  seemed  to 
them  to  contain  impeaehable  matter,  not 
holding  themselves  bound  to  vote  the  im- 
peachment itself  upon  any  one,  or  any 
given  number  of  such  articles,^  but  re- 
serving a  discretion  to  itself,  of  taking  the 
whole  body  df  the  charges  so  found  by 
them  into  one  general  consideration,  and 
determining  upon  such  general  ^ew, 
whether  on  the  whole  there  was  sufficient 
ffround  for  sending  up  an  impeachment. 
In  pursuance  of  thia  principle,  the  object 
for  gentlemen  to  turn  in  their  minds,  pru:- 
fatoiy  to  their  vote  on  the  proposed  mo- 
tion, would  be,  whether  tl^  articles  al- 
ready voted  by  the  House,  were  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  Justify  an  impeachment. 
Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  he  had  not 
insinuated  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  sold  out 
any  part  of  his  property.  The  person  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  waa  atr  Elijah 
Impey;  but  he  begged  to  have  it' remem- 
bered, that  he  had  barely  stated  to  the 
House,  that  he  had  heard  so :  he  ^  not 
bound,  therefore,  to  prove  the  fact.  With 
respect  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  abandon 
the  articles  that  remained  to  be  investi- 
gated, nor  to  rest  the  impeachment  solely 
on  the  finding  of  the  committee  6f  inquiry, 
that  there  waa  matter  of  charge  in  tl^e  two 
articles  idready  examined.  The  rest  of 
the  charges  contained  facts  of  a  nature 
highly  criminal,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
but  mat  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
be  established  to  the  conviction  of  the 
committee :  if,  however,  no  one  of  the 
remaining  artides  should  be  deter- 
mined to  contain  matter  of  charge,  be 
should  nevertheless  think,  that  there  waa 
ample  ground  for  impeachment  in  the  two 
arudet  already  decided.  But  what  he 
had  said,  was,  not  that  he  should  do  either 
of  the  things  already  alluded  to,  but  that 
if  the  House  should  be  of  opinion  with 
him  to  proeeed  inth  the  impeachment,  that 
then  he  should  lodge  the  charge  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  accompanpng  it  with  ft 
notice,  that  the  Commons  were  preparing 
the  articles. 

Feb.  20.  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  codsider 
farther  of  the  several  articles  of  charge  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  againat 
mMrren  Hastings,  esq. 
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'Mr.  Dundas  requested  the  horn  baronet 
(sir  GUbert  EHott)  would  state  to  the 
committee  what  serious  charge  was  meant 
to  be  brought  forward  against  sir  Elijah 
Impev,  before  that  gentleman  should  be 
called  in  and  examined ;  as  he  could  not 
conceive  it  consistent  with  the  justice  of 
the  House  to  take  the  advantage  of  sir 
Elijah's  evidence  to  convict  himselfl  One 
of  two  things  would  be  the  consequence ; 
the  evidence  against  sir  Elijah  must  not 
operate  against  himself,  or  he  would  be 
prevented,  by  a  charge  against  him,  from 
siving  his  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  wished  gen- 
tlemen,  therefore,  to  consider,  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  decline  receiving 
any  farther  evidence  from  sir  Elijah. 

Sir  Gilbert  Eliott  was  far  from  being 
prepared  to  give  a  direct  opinion  on 
what  would  or  would  not  be  the  positive 
charges  against  sir  Elijah  Impey:  they 
would  not  be  confined  to  any  particular 
object,  but  would  embrace  hfs  conduct  in 
general  during  his  residence  in  India ^ his 
departing  from  his  judicial  character,  and 
his  sharing  in  most  of  the  wont  actions 
peipetratea  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Phipps  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
bon.  baronet's  intentions  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  examination 
of  sir  Elijah :  if  he  #as  examined,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  his  evidence  against 
Mr.  Hastings  before  the  Lords ;  and  the 
evidence  of  sir  Elijah  ought  not  to  be 
taken  when  he  was  himself  liable  to  an 
impeachment. 

Mr.  Burke  contended,  that  if  it  was  to 
be  established  as  a  rule  that  no  person 
who  might  be  afterwards  impeached  should 
'give  evidence  relating  to  that  on  which  he 
might  be  impeached,  it  would  be'impcn- 
sible  to  gain  any  evidence.  Mr.  Hastings 
bad  destroyed  all  officii  information ;  no 
evidence  could  be  gained  there ;  it  must, 
then,  be  procurefd  from  his  confidential 
agents,  of  whom  sir  Elijah  was  one.  He 
added,  that  upon  this  occiwion,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  certainly  not  the  least  in- 
significant party  concerned,  and  therefore 
it  was  material  for  him,  as  prosecutor  of 
Mr.  Hasting  to  lose  none  of  the  rights 
of  prosecution :  the  prosecutor  could  not 
insut  on  the  evidence  criminating  himself; 
nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  sir  Elijah 
would  be  led  into  any  self-examination. 
That  gentleman  was  not  as  ignorant  as  a 
poor  rustic ;  he  had  filled  imporUnt  shu* 
utions.  He  was  privirte  secretary  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  was  possessed  «of  the  princi- 


pal part  of  the  correspondence  relative  t6 
Farruckabad.  If  gentlemen  contended 
against  admitting  sir  Elijah's  evidence,  he 
certainly  would  take  the  sense  of  the  com>^ 
mittee  upon  it.  Parliament  examined  the 
South-sea  Directors,  and  afterwards  io^ 
peached  them. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Mr.  Dundas,  but  had  no  objection  to  sir 
Elijah's  being  examined.  He  thought  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  chairman  to  give 
notice  to  sir  Elijali,  that  it  was  probable 
he  mfght  be  impeached,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  he  wa9  to  be  ex- 
amined might  be  connected  with  the 
charges  agamst  him. 

Mr.  Burke  had  no  objection  to  this. 
He  contended,  that  if  a  minister  was  im- 
peached, it  would  not  be  thought  improper 
to  examine  the  Secretaries  of  State,  tnoogh 
an  impeachment  might  be  lodged  against 
them  for  their  share  in  the  business.  He 
was  certain  that  if  an  impeachment  werf 
lodged  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman 

{Mr.  Pitt),  either  for  corruption  in  office, 
or  peculation,  or  even  for  the  French 
treaty,  the  Secretaries  and  his  other  col- 
leagues might  be  called  on  to  give  their . 
evidence,  though  they  themselves  might  * 
be  afterwards  impeached* 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  if  such  evidence 
was  not  suffered  to  be  taken,  it  would  • 
disarm  justice*  He  should  be  ashamed  of 
any  minister  who  held  a  contrary  doctrine. 
Mr.  Phipps.  said,  that  whenever  sir 
Elijah  refused  to  give  evidence,  it  wouM 
then  be  in  fact  evi'^ence  against  himself. 
He  thought  pablio  justice  might  go  on 
without  such  severity.  If  sir  Elijah  was 
examined,  he  would  not  stay  in  the  House, 
and  would  not  look  at  any  papers  which 
had  his  evidence,  as  he  would  not  be 
biassed  by  such  evidence. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  chair- 
man should  inform  sir  Elijah  Impey,  "  that 
a  criminal  prosecution  might  be  instigated 
against  him  for  extra-official,  and  other 
conduct,  during  his  residence  in  India, 
and  that  the  circumstances  on  which  be 
was  to  be  examined,  might  be  connected 
with  the  charges  exhibited  against  him.'' 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  then  called,  and  the 
chairman  havmg  given  him  the  above  hi- 
formation,  sir  Elijah  said,  '<  I  thank  yoo, 
Shr;  but  being  conscious  of  no  guilt,  sod 
there  being  no  part  of  my  conduct  which 
I  wtsh  to  secrete,  I  Imve  no  objection  to 
^ive  the  committee  the  fullest  infematttn 
m  my  power."  Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded 
fai  Ihte  f  xawinatiom 
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Mflvcb  2.  The  House  resolved  into  a 
comonttee  <^  the  •  whole  House  to  con- 
sider farther  of  the  several  articles  of 
charge  of  4iigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
against  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  Mr.  St. 
John  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pelham  now  rose,  and 
observed,  that  he  considered  himself  par- 
ticularly called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business  before  the  committee, 
flavin^  been  a  member  of  one  of  those 
committees,  whose  reports  had  furnished 
the  House  with  proofs  of  misconduct  in 
the  Bast  Indies,  that  prejudice  itself  could 
hardly  have  suggested;  and  having  db- 
tantl^  and  unworthily  partaken  of  the 
credit  that  attended  the  investigation,  by 
the  honoup  of  having  his  name  inrolled 
with  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
brought  forward  these  charges,  he  was 
desirous  of  showing  a  readiness  to  partici- 
pate any  obloquy  that  might  accompany 
the  present  prosecution.  He  well  knew 
how  odious  the  character  of  an  accuser 
i^peared  to  some  men,  and  was  aware 
how  much  he  must  suffer  in  their  estima* 
tioD,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  them 
to  asstmie  that  character ;  but  he  trusted, 
that,  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  the 
accuser  of  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  would 
be  considered  in  the  character  he  should 
always  be  seen  in,  the  active  defender  of 
iojared  innocence ;  and  that  as  we  were 
appointed  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of 
this  country,  we  should  prove  ourselves 
the  formidable  avengers  of  its  injured 
honour.  He  considered  this  business  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  our  national 
diaracter  and  honour,  as  well  as  to  the 

riervation  of  our  possessions  m  the  East; 
consequently  felt  the  weight  of  the 
tisk  he  hiad  undertaken,  and  how  much 
he  should  stand  in  need  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  eommittee.  At  an  earlier  stage  in 
this  bosiness  he  might  have  been  deterred 
from  the  attempt,  considering  who  the 
poson  accused  was ;  a  govemor«general, 
connected  with  people  of  the  highest  rank 
and  consideration  in  this  country,  by  the 
powor  he  had  long  possessed  of  providing 
tor  their  fViends  and  dependant^  and  as- 
iisting  them  in  making  their  fortunes. 
But  the  committee  had  diown  to  the  world, 
by  their  late  votes,  that  with  theoi  justice 
ootwe^hed  every  personal  consideration ; 
And  hiffhly^as  he  admired  and  respected 
the  abuities  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
ttoved  the  last  charge,  he  could  not  be- 
litre  it  possible  that  even  his  unparalleled 
sloqiieoee  could  make  this  House  sfrerve 


[ear 

from  the  rules  of  justice,  whatever  efiect 
his  matchless  speech  might  have  had  in 
rousing  in  them  a  proper  sense  of  their 
duty.  He  hoped,  tfierefore,  if  he  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  state  to 
the  committee,  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
manner,  the  facts  and  circumstances  upon 
which  this  charge  rested,  that  it  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  conlmittee, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  Nabob  of  Far- 
ruckabad  would  not  suffer  any  prejudice 
on  account  of  his  want  of  eloquence,  or 
any  failure  on  his  part. 

He  then  stated,  that  the  Nabob  of  Far- 
ruckabad  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  family  in  Hindustan. 
His  father,  Achmid  Khan,  had  attached 
himself  to  the  Company  in  their  earliest 
wars,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Farrucka- 
bad,  a  city  of  great  wealth,  and  an  im- 
portant station  as  a  frontier  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Company;  that  he  had 
been  deprived  of  great  part  of  his  posses- 
sions at  the  close  of  his  life  by  the  Mah« 
rattas ;  that  the  late  Vizier  recovered  part 
of  these  possessions,  and  by  several  trea- 
ties guaranteed  them  to  his  son,  the  pre- 
sent Nabob ;  that  the  present  Vizier  nad 
done  the  same ;  but  neither  the  late  nor 
present  Vizier  had  ever  fulfilled  their 
agreement,  and  levied  a  tribute  upon  the 
remaining  part  of  his  possessions,  which 
they  claimed:  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
servants  of  the  Vizier  had  been  guilty  of 
ffreat  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  col- 
lection of  this  tribute;  that  the  tribute 
was  assigned  to  the  Company  in  payment 
of  part  of  the  debt  due  from  the  Vizier  to 
the  Company;  that  in  consequence  the 
Nabob  of  Farruckabad  made  frequent 
complainu  to  the  governor-general  and 
council,  from  the  year  1776  to  1780;  that 
then  Mr.  Hastings  recommended  to  the 
Board  to  send  an  English  resident  to  pro- 
tect the  Nabob  from  the  cruelties  of  the 
Vizier's  servants,  and  to  collect  the  tribute; 
that  in  1781  he  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Vizier  at  Chunar,  engaging  to  withdraw^ 
the  resident ;  however,  he  would  not  su&r 
the  Vizier's  servants  to  continue,  and  re- 
commended a  native  of  Farruckabad  to 
mai^e  the  Nabob's  affairs ;  that  in  1782 


he  suffered  the  Vizier's  servants  to  return; 
and  in  1788  he  again  sent  a  resident. 

In  these  several  transactions  he  intended 
to  accuse  Mr.'  Hastings  of  a  breach  of 
fidth  with  the  Nabob  in  signing  the  trea^ 
of  Chunar,  by  which  he  withdrew  tfad 
protection  he  had  offered  him  in  178(V 
and  t6  impute  criminality  to  him  for  having 
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reoenred  at  the  time  of  making  this  treaty 
a  present  of  lOO^OOO/.  from  the  Vizier. 
He  meant  to  accuse  him  of  an  immediate 
breach  of  this  treat}%  by  caosing  the 
Vizier^s  servants  to  he  recalled,^  and  ap* 
poinung  a  nattre  of  Farruckabad ;  he 
meant  to  impate  criminality  to  him  for 
suffering  the  Vizier's  senrants  to  supersede 
this  native  minister,  upon  the  ground  of 
the  report  circulated  at  Farruckabad,  and 
which  was  denied  by  the  Nabob,  that  this 
native  minister  had  bribed  Mr.  Hastings 
to  recommend  him  to  the  Nabob;  and  he 
meant  to  accuse  him  fof  appointing  a  re- 
sident in  178Sy  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Chunar,  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  the  grossest  duplicity ;  for  even 
in  this  last  measure,  to  wnich  he  obtained 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Board, 
he  totally  defeated  the  object  of  it,  and 
deprived  the  Nabob  of  Farruckabad  of  the 
effectual  protection  he  pretended  to  afford 
him,  by  sending'  secret  orders  to  Mr« 
•Willis,  the  new  resident,  not  to  interfere 
in  the  management  of  the  country,  and 
making  him  subject  to  the  recall  c^  the 
Vizier. 

He  said,  that  the  evidence  he  should 
ofier  in  support  of  this  charge  was  chiefly 
taken  from  the  letters  of  Warren  Hastings 
biaiself,  that  fertile  source  of  Information 
of  East-Indian  delinquency,  and  of  mate- 
rials for  accusing  the  late  governor-gene- 
ral. He  then  r^  the  governor-general's 
minute  of  May  ^  1780,  in  which  he  re- 
commends the  appointment  of  a  resident, 
irom  motives  of  justice,  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  Nabob  of  Farruckabad,  to  protect 
him  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Vizier, 
and  to  secure  him  against  the  knavery 
imd  corruption  of  his  own  servants,  and 
as  a  means  of  securing  to  the  Company 
the  tribute  which  had  been  assigned  to 
jthem. 

He  next  read  Mr.  Hastings's  remarks 
iipon  the  Treaty  of  Chunar,  in  which  he 
agrees  to  recall  the  resident.  He  proved, 
that  the  two  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings in  these  remarks  were  untrue ;  for 
that  the  resident's  fMr.  Shoe's)  conduct 
'  appears  no  where  to  nave  been  complained 
of,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  so  far 
.from  considering  him  guilty  of  any  mis- 
conduct, not  only  never  imputes  it  to  him 
when  he  recalls  him,'  but  rewards  him, 
first  with  a  pension,  and  then  with  an 
cfice.  The  other  fact,  of  the  Nabob 
liaving  desired  his  rectal  through  the 
.Vizier,  nowhere  appears,  though  letters 
from  the  Vizier  are  produced,  in  which 


the  Vizier  wishes  that  the  residtet  may 
be  recalled,  in  order  that  he  nu^t  liaTa 
the  sole  management  of  Farrucki^MMi* 
He  then  argued  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  reft* 
sons  for  signing  the  Treaty  of  Chunsirp 
compared  with  those  assignea  id  his  minute 
of  May,  1780,  for  ajppointinff  a  resident. 
He  said,  that  it  could  never  be  a  subject 
of  delicacy  and  difficulty  to  oontkme  a 
measure  in  1781,  that  common  justice  hftdl 
suggested  in  1780;  that  a  regard  to  the 
N&ob,  and  desire  of  protectmg  him  Iroai 
the  oppressions  of  the  Vizier,  as  well  as 
from  the' knavery  and  corruption  of  his 
own  servants,  and  -the  security  of  the 
Company's  assignment,  were  the  reaaotm 
for  doing  that  very  thing  in  1780,  whidi 
he  did  not  dare  to  do  in  1781.  But,  rap- 
posing  that  the  recall  of  the  resident  was 
oecome  necessary  on  account  of  any  mis- 
behaviour of  Mr.  Shoe,  and  that  Mr. 
Hastings  really  wished  to  leave  the  Nabob 
in  the  management  of  his  own  affiura,  in 
what  manner  does  Mr.  Hasting  secure  this 
object  of  his  wishes  I  He  bmds  himacif 
hy  treaty  not  to  send  a  resident  in  iutiure» 
and  to  recall  the  present ;  and  trusts  to  a 
recommendation  to  tlie  Vizier  to  follow 
bis  example;  stipulates  in  a  treaty  flir 
withdrawmg  the  protection,  and  truata  to 
recommen&tions  to  the  oppressor  for 
future  security  against  the  exercise  df  op- 
pression. But,  granting  even  that  a  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Hastings  wookL 
have  the  same  e£bct  with  the  Vizier  as  a 
treaty,  and  that  the  Vizier's  servants 
would  not  be  re-appointed,  still  the  NidMb 
of  Farruckabad  remains  exposed  to  the 
corruption  of  his  own  servants,  and  the 
Company's  assignment  is  ther^y  nawch 
endangered.  It  is  not  in  Mr.  Hastings's 
minutes  that  the  true  reason  for  a^ing 
the  Treaty  will  be  found :  the  eomnkittee 
will  recdlect  the  evidence  of  sir  ££iah 
Impey,  who  says,  at  the  time  of  making 
this  treaty,  Mr.  Hastings  had  failed  in  one 
great  object;  his  credit  depended  upon 
the  success  of  the  other ;  his  situation  was 
such  that  the  humanity  of  the  chief  juatioe 
induced  hhn  to  undertake  the  office  of  a 
common  amanuensis  in  the  service  of  the 
ffover/ior-general ;  the  sanction  of  the 
Vizier  was  wanted  for  greater  and  eip» 
proadiing  designs ;  he  was  to  be  soothed 
and  careteed ;  Farruckabad  was  a  frivotnite 
object  with  him;  and  the  ten  lacks  irf* 
rupees  which  he  gave  Mr.  Hastings  at  the 
time  of  iisning  this  treaty,  dispeUei  all  the 
alarass  of  the  govemor^general  for  the 
hK/t  of  the  Nabob  of  Euruekabad  r  die 
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present  was  the  Cause  of  all  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty;  and  the  looked-fbr  trea- 
sures of  the  Princesses  of  Oude  would  be 
a  sufficient  indemnity  to  the  Company  for 
any  failure  at  Farruckabad.    Upon  these 

Sounds,  said  Mr*  Pelbam,  I  charge  Mr. 
astings  with  a  breach  of  fiiith  with  the 
Nabob,  and  criminality  in  accepting  of  a 
present  from  the  person  into  whose  hands 
he  delivered  him.  If  he  took  it  for  his 
own  use,  he  is  guilty  of  gross  bribery ;  if 
he  took  it  for  the  Company,  he  is  crhninal 
for  bartering  the  nationid  faith  and  honour 
for  money. 

Mr.  Pelham  then  proceeded  to  show 
how  early  he  endeavoured  to  break  this 
treaty^  and  fead  several  letters  from  Mr. 
Hastmgs  to  the  Nabob,  the  Vizier,  and 
Mr.  Bi^ddleton,  and  the  correspondence 
hetwe^  Middleton  and  Iropey.  In  the 
latter  it  appeared,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
considered  the  appointment  of  a  minister 
hy  the  Vizier  a  breach  of  his  orders; 
though  the  Vizier  in  his  letter  to  Middle- 
ton,  complaia^g  of  Mr.  Hastings,  says, 
that  the.  express  object  of  the  treaty  was 
to  give  him  the  uncontrolled  management 
of  Farruckabad.  He  then  read  Mr. 
Hasljogs's  correspondence  with  the  Nabob 
of  Farruckabad,  in  which  he  first  recora« 
mends  Subgut  UUa  Khan  to  him  as  the 
proper  person  to  manage  his  affmrs,  and 
then  orders  his  dismission,  upon  the  report 
of  his  having  said,  that  he  paid  money  for 
his  master's  independence ;  and  notwith* 
standing  the  Nabob's  positive  denial  of  the 
ikct,  Mr.  Hastings  withdrew  his  protec* 
tion  firom  the  mbob,  and  suffered  the 
Vizier's  servants  to  revive  all  their  fbrmer 
•ppressions  and  cruelties.  He  then  pro- 
duced Mr.  Hastbgs's  minute  of  1783,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  the  N^ob, 
praying  him  to  appoint  a  resident.  Mr. 
Rflstings  states  in  his  minute,  that  the  im* 
pfied  oraers  of  the  Conipany  induced  him 
to  take  up  the  measure,  tiioogh  it  appeared 
tiiat,  on  the  16th  of  February,  Mr. 
Hastings  took  the  resolution  of  sending 
his  private  secretary,  major  Palmer,  as 
raiaent,  and  the  Directors*  letter  was 
dated  the  14ch  of  the  same  month  Im 
London.  The  Council  agreed  to  the  ap* 
pointment  of  a  resident,  and  Mr.  Wims 
was  accordingly  sent. 

Mr.  Pelham  ihtn  read  Mr.  WHles's 
letter  to  the  Council,  subsequent  to  his 
arrival  at  Farruekabad,  giving  an  aecount 
of  the  miserable  state  of  the  ceuntnr,  and 
ofcfing,  as  an  apology  for  his  tnabdity,  to 
reader  any  service  to  the  Nabob  or  the 


Company,  that  he  had  received  private 
orders  from  Mr.  Hastings  when  at  Luck- 
now,  not  tointerfere  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  Nabob's  affarrs,  and  was  after- 
wards made  subject  to  the  recall  of  the 
Vizier.  He  said,  that  in  this  last  transac- 
tion Mr.  Hastings  had  not  only  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Chunar,  but 
of  the  greatest  duplicity  to  the  Nabob  of 
Farruckabad,-  by  offering   an  ostensible 

Srotection,  which  he  was  privately  with^ 
rawing ;  of  duplicity  to  his  brethren  in 
Council,  by  secretly  counteracting  the 
orders  he  publicly  proposed  to  them,  and 
to  which  they  had  assented ;  and  of  dupli- 
city to  Mr.  WiNes,  who  was  sent  with  full 
{>owers  from  the  Board,  which  Mr.  Has- 
tings in  his  own  person  virtually  annulled. 
Upon  fun  consideration,  therefore,  of  his 
breach  of  feith  with  the  Nabob  in  making 
the  Treaty  of  Chunar ;  his  criminality  in 
accepting  a  present  from  the  Vizier  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  treaty;  his  immediate 
breach  of  the  treaty ;  his  unjustifiable  sur- 
render of  the  Nabob  to  the  oppressions  of' 
the  Vizier,  on  account  of  a  supposed  re- 
port circulated  by  one  of  the  ministers; 
the  second  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Chunar 
by  sending  Mr.  WiHes,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  duplicity  attending  that  transac* 
tion,  he  had  no  mfficulty  in  moving  that 
Mr.  Hastings  be  impeached.  He  said 
farther,  that  he  wished  not  to  be  thought 
so  uncandid  as  to  have  paid  no  attentioiv 
te  Mr.  Hastings's  defence ;  but,  as  it  had 
been  denied  to  be  his  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  was  unwilling  to  press  any  thing 
upon  him  which  he  disclaimed,  and  would 
not  therefore  point  out  the  contradictions 
contained  in  it. 

Major  Scott  contended,  that  the  present 
from  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  was  received  for 
the  East-India  Company ;  and  justified  the 
recall  of  the  resident,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters,  on  the  ground  of  state  necessity. 
He  described  the  origin  of  the  tribute 
exacted  by  the  Nabob  Vizier  from 
Muzuffer  Jung.  He  adverted  te  the  pav- 
ticulars  of  the  charge  of  Farruckabad.  In 
his  reply  to  these,  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  obliged  to 
adopt  the  conduct  he  had  pursued,  in 
order  to  recov^  the  arrears  of  125  lacks 
of  rupees,  due  from  the  Nabob  Viaper  to 
the  Company.  He  asked,  had  the  four 
lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees  been  remitted 
to  the  Company  during  Mr.  Sheets  resi- 
dence at  Farruckabad  f  Had  there  been 
even  one  lack  of  rupees  pakl  ?  There  had 
not  been  one.    It  was,  tnerefbre^  deemed 
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secessary  to  recall  a  resident  who  was 
continued  there  but  to  increase  the  im- 
poverished state  of  the  country.     With 
respect  to  Mr.  Hastings  having  received 
the  present  of  tea  lacks  of  rupees  from 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  it  surely  could  not  be 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  when  he  had 
given  the  Company  credit  for  the  said 
sum.    During  his  speech  he  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Francis  to  the  Directors,  which 
stated,  that  such  was  the  situation  of  Far- 
ruckabad,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
even  receive  from  that  country  the  arrears 
that  were  due  to  them.    But  the  event 
had  proved  Mr.  Francis  not  to  be  a  true 
prophet ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  had  obtained 
the  whole  amount  of  what  was  due  to  the 
Company  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Francis 
i^rote  this  lett^.     Surely,  therefore,  Mr. 
Hastings  was  not  guilty  of  a  crime,  in 
having  effected  what  was  deemed  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  impracticable!    And  as 
this  was  a  sum  so  essential  to  the  affairs 
and  commerce  of  the  Company,  he  could 
not  see  how  any  guilt  could  be  alleged 
against  Mr.  Hastings.— ^ With  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Whiles,  the  hon. 
gentleman,  who  had  read  the  letter,  had 
omitted  a  most  material  part.     Had  he 
read  this,  it  would  have  appeared  that  the 
Treaty  of  Chunar  had  not  been  broken 
by  the  appointment ;  for  the  appointment 
was  not  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier.    The  words  in  the  letter 
were,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  appoint 
Mr.  liVilles  as  a  resident  at  Farruckabad, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Nabob,  whiph 
he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  obtain ;  so 
that  as  the  appointment  was  with  the  con- 
sent of  those  with  whom  the  Treaty  was 
made,  it  was  impossible  to  deem  such  a 
resident  there  an  infraction  of  the  Treaty. 
As  to  the  allegation  of  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  countr^^  this  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  Mr.  Sastings.    Indeed,  it 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  charge.    llie 
English  could  not  have  any  concern  in  it : 
there  had  been  no  forces  in  the  country : 
it  was  at  least  upwards  of   1,000  miles 
from  Calcutta;   and  with  regard  to  our 
having  impoverished  the  country,  so  far 
from  any  part  of  our  army  havmg  been 
the  cause,  he  believed  he  had  been  the 
&rthest  of  any  towards  Farruckabad;  and 
that  was  only  to  have  passed  the  Ganges. 
Therefore^  no    crime    could  be  allied 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  in  consequence  of 
the  impoverished  state  of  that  country. 
^  He  here  entered  into  its  description ;  by 
'  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  a  consider- 
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able  extent  of  country,  which  was  always 
poor  and  unproductive.  There  was  in  it 
no  settled  government :  it  was  a  scene  of 
continual  contest  among  persons  who  were 
perpetually  claiming  different  parts  of  it  as 
their  rightful  possession.  FrOm  this  un- 
settled state  arose  its  poverty  and  its  mis- 
fortunes. So  that  the  sufferings  of  Mu- 
zuffer  Jung  were  more  to  be  attributed  to 
his  local  dependencies,  than  to  any  ex- 
actions of  the  English,  or  of  the  Nabob 
Vizier  at  their  instigation.  He  strongly 
defended  Mr.  Hastings's  conduGtl  From 
this  conduct  with  respect  to  Farruckabad, 
the  Company  had  recovered  all  the  arrears 
due  to  them  from  Asoph  ul  Dowlah.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  see  the  least  justice 
in  charging  Mr.  Hasting  with  being  guilty 
of  a  high  crime  and  ol^isdemeanor  in  hav- 
ing thus  rendered  the  Company  and  the 
nation  the  most  essential  services. 

Mr.  Dundas  remarked,  that  several  ob- 
servations had  been  made  which  he  could 
not  assent  to  in  the  extent  to  whidi  gen- 
tlemen had  endeavoured  to  prese  theia. 
As  to  the  subject  ot  the  present,  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  so  mudi 
stress  upon,  he  observed^  that  on  that 
subject  he  ought  to  have  looked  farther 
than  this  country,  and  the  principles  esta- 
blished here  on  the  question  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  What  would  m  Europe 
evidently  be  a  bribe,  was,  in  the  East 
Indies,  only  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
ceremonial  of  intercourse,  which  uniformly 
obtained  in  all  transactions  whatsoever; 
and  there  was  no  instance  in  whfcfa  any 
business  was  transacted  there,  which  was 
not  always  accompanied  with  a  present. 
Every  circumstance  of  that  nature  should, 
then,  be  weighed  according  to  the  prio- 
ciples  and  manners  ef  the  country  where 
the  business  was  conducted,  and  in  that 
view  of  it  there  was  no  corruption  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings*  but 
only  a  compliance  with  the  established 
custom  of  the  country.  With  respect  to 
the  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Chunar,  he 
by  no  means  saw  it  in  so  criminal  a  light; 
the  Treaty  itself,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
it  which  was  most  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, the  circumstance  of  not  sending  a 
resident  to  the  Court  of  Farruckalwid» 
was  perfectly  absurd ;  for  it  was  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  policy  for  any  state 
to  enter  mto  an  agreement  with  any  one 
Prince  that  it  shall  not,  on  any  occasion 
whatsoever,  send  an  envoy  to  the  Court 
of  another.  The  breach  of  that  Treaty, 
on  the  part  of  the  Company^  was  rettiteie4 
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abtolutelj  neccesary  by  the  act  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oode  himself  in  transferring 
the  Tunca,  which  he  was  possessed  of  on 
the  territories  of  Muzu^r  Jung,  to  the 
gorernment  of  Bengal;  for  that  Tunca 
would  have  been  usdess  if  a  resident  ma- 
nager had  not  been  appointed  to  receive 
it.  He  was  by  no  means  an  advocate  for 
overloading  every  comer  of  India  with 
British  residents ;  but  he  looked  upon  it 
as  absolutely  necessary,  where  so  great 
an  interest  as  that  of  the  Tunca  on  Far- 
mckabad  was  vested  in  the  Company,  to 
have  an  agent  to  superintend  it.  Perhaps 
he  was  the  moie  inclined  to  excuse  the 
breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Chunar  from  this 
circumstance;  that  he  nev^r  liked  that 
Treaty,  and  always  regretted  its  having 
been  made:  his  prejudice,  therefore, 
against  the  Treaty,  might  naturally  ope- 
rate in  reconciling  him  to  the  breach  of 
iL  It  was  not  impossible  but  there  mi^ht 
have  been  some  desirable  object  in  view 
in  the  making  of  the  Treaty ;  and  so  it 
might  have  been  justifiable  to  have  made 
it,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  evident 
that  a  necessity  would  occur  of  breaking 
it  If  this  was  the  cause,  he  should  then 
admit  that  it  was  a  bad  way  of  doing  a 
good  thinff ;  and  so  he  should  excuse  it, 
partictdarly  if  tlie  same  eood  end  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  more  direct 
means.  But,  what  this  desirable  object 
was,  and  how  it  happened  to  be  only  at- 
tainable by  such  indirect,  circuitous,  and 
objectionable  means,  he  expected  to  have 
fully  explained  before  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  look  upon  the  transaction  as  inno- 
cent, or  excusable ;  and  as  yet,  he  had 
never  heard  any  such  explanation  at- 
tempted. He  should  also  expect  to  hear 
of  some  actual  necessity  having  existed 
for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Shee  from  Oude, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  thfit  by 
such  recall  either  the  Nabob  of  Farr  uckabad 
mou  be  sacrificed  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  or 
else  be  abandoned  to  the  dangerous  and 
destructive  management  of  his  own  ser- 
vants and  family.  Unless  he  could  find  a 
full  answer  to  those  two  points,  he  should 
certainly  feel  himself  indispensably  bound 
to  vote  for  the  motion.  *  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  Mr.  Dundas  ridiculed  the 
habit  which  obtained  of  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  the  antiquity  of  certain 
East  India  families;  and  observed  that 
tuch  researches  were  perfectly  absurd, 
as  the  only  way  to  judge  of  any  action 
was  to  consider  the  person  immediately 
a&cted  by  it,  and  not  to  make  any  refe- 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


rences  to  his  ancestry.  He  said,  he  could 
not  but  give  a  caution  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  brought  forward  the  charge,  to 
reflect»  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  prosecute  it  to  the  other  House,  as  it 
appeared  not  likely,  if  substantiated,  to 
add  much  to  Mr.  Hastings's  crimmality 
or  punishment,  and  would  require  a  vast 
volume  of  evidence  to  prove  it.  This  he 
only  submitted  to  their  discretion  ;  for,  if 
the  question  was  put,  he  must  vote  for  it^ 
unless  he  should  receive  complete  satis* 
faction  on  the  two  points  which  he  had 
already  stated. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  declared,  that  upoa 
his  conscience,  and  upon  his  stumps, 
which  were  ahnost  gone,  and  would 
scarcely  last  him  the  short  part  of  his  life 
which  remained,  he  thought  it  right  to 
vote  against  Mr.  Hastings,  and  ror  the 
present  charge.  It  had  li^en  proved  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  taken  a  bribe  of 
100,000/.  The  man,  he  said,  who  would 
take  a  bribe,  must  be  a  desperate  villain. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  tluit  so  far  from 
meaning  to  controvert  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  aereed  with 
him  in  great  part  of  it,  and  particularly  in  / 
his  conclusion.  But  he  wished  to  confirm 
the  right  hon. gentleman  where  beseemed 
to  doubt'  the  n)rce  of  his  own  reasoning. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  begun  wiUi  / 
^Jiogf  that  ^though  taking  a  present  io- 
Great  Britain  under  certain  circumstances, 
would  be  considered  as  a  brib^,  accepted 
for  a  corrupt  purpose,  yet  in  India  there 
might  be  situations  in  wlu'ch  it  would  bear 
a  very  different  construction.  Did  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  used  that 
argument,  recollect  that  the  present  in 
question  was  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  a  pre- 
sent of  the  value  of  100,000/.  I  Could 
such  a  present  be  given,  or  accepted,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  a  corrupt  one  ? 
The  presents  usually  given  in  India  aa 
ceremonials,  or  what  were  termed  Nazirs, 
consisted  in  general  of  no  more  than  a 
few  rupees,  perhaps  to  the  value  of  two  or 
three  guineas,  which,  to  be  sure  would 
not  operate  on  gentlemen  corruptly;  but 
even  such  presents  he  had  known  to  have 
been  given  corruptly ;  and  when  he  said 
so,  he  spoke  upon  good  grounds,  for  he 
hatd  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  distributing  presents  in  India,  to  all 
amounts,  and  for  all  purposes  [a  laugh]. 
Observing  this,  Mr.  Frfmcis  said,  he  be« 
lieved,  no  gentleman  in  the  Committee 
thought  he  had  taken  any  presents  cor* 
ruptly.  Ha  certainly  bad  not;  but  no 
I     [«Y]         ' 
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man  who  knew  any  thing  of  India,  could 
imagine  that  a  present  of  100,000/.  could 
pasSy  under  such  extraordinary  circum* 
stances,  without  being  liable  to  imputa" 
tions  of  a  very  suspicious  nature.  He  re- 
marked, that  an  hon.  major  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  had  introduced  some  men- 
tion of ^he  Treaty  made  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  late  Sujah  Dowlah,  as  if  it 
were  to  be  imputed  to  general  Clavering, 
colonel  Monson,  and  himself,  as  matter  of 
blame,  that  they  had  declared  that  Treaty 
at  an  end,  when  Sujah  Dowlah  died.  They 
had  done  it,  and  for  this  reason ;  because 
it  was  a  personal  treaty.  It  could  be  no 
other ;  for  Sujah  Dowlah  was  a  Subadar, 
and  a  Subadar  could  have  no  successors. 
He  illustrated  his  meaning  by  putting  the 
hypothetical  case,  that  a  king  of  France 
was  to  make  a  treaty  of  any  kind  with  a 
krd-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  that  treaty 
must  be  personal,  and  could  not  be  deno- 
minated a  treaty  between  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King  and  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, his  heirs  and  successors,  because 
they  all  knew  that  a  lord-lieutenant  held 
his  office  under  the  Crown,  and  possessed 
DO  right  of  inheritance  to  Uiat  office.  Mr. 
Francis  alluded  to  a  transaction  which  had 
taken  place  the  other  night,  when  sir 
£lijah  impey  was  at  the  bar,  and  declared 
that  he  perfectly  understood  what  was 
meant,  and  had  no  doubt  but  the  question 
put  to  the  witness,  and  which  the  witness 
Aad,  with  an  affected  delicacy,  desired 
not  to  answer,  was  a  preconcerted  matter. 
He  reminded  the  Committee,  that  he  had 
called  the  witness  back,  and  refused  tQ  ac- 
cept any  pretended  civility  upon  sfich 
terms.  This  was  a  proof  of  the  meanness 
to  which  those  could  descend,  whom  that 
House  had  heard  praised  for  their  mag- 
naaioiity.  Mr.  Francis  now  took  up  the 
character  of  Mr.  Shee,  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Farruckabad,  to  rescue  it  from 
the  insinuation  Mr.  Hastings^  had  thrown 
on  it ;  he  abo  produced  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Shee,  stating  that  he  had  at  that  time  (in 
1782)  just  left  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  where  he  had  entered  a  mi- 
nute, expressing  in  strong  terms  the 
highest  <^inion  oif  his  character. 

Mr.  Burgess  declared,  that  the  hon. 
sentleman  had  been  mistaken  in  oonceiv- 
log  tliat  the  question  which  he  had  put 
to  sir  Elijah  Impey  had  been  put  in  con- 
aequenceof  any  preconcerted  plan.  He 
had  put  it  merely  J  for  information  sake. 
He  had  never  seen  Mr.  Hastings  in  his 
life,  and  was  a  stronger  to  sir  Elijah. 


Mr.  VansiHart  said,  that  as  die  affiur 
of  the  present  appeared  to  have  made 
some  impression  on  gentletnen^s  mbda,  is 
was  necessary  for  him  to  state  that  Mr. 
Hastings  never  had  a  shilling  of  it;  but 
that  he  wrote  notice  home  to  the  Di- 
rectors. Mr.  y.  entered  into  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Hastings  in  other  respects,  and 
justified  his  conduct  throughout  the  uuaaj 
transactions  stated  in  the  charge. 

Mr.  Burkc^  declared,  that  the  diarge 
consisted  of  a  number  of  complicated 
crimes;  eadi  of  them,  in  his  mind,  of  a 
most  heinous  nature,  each  serving  ta 
throw  light  upon  and  pro\^  the  other.  He 
said  it  was  peculiar  to  Mr.  Hastmgs  to  da 
every  thing  in  an  indirect  way,  and  to 
blend  his  most  serious  traosactiona  with 
such  a  heap  of  farcical  mummery,  that' 
there  was  scarcelv  an  instance  in  which 
he  had  not  carried  his  despotic  powders  to 
their  highest  extent,  and  manifested  the 
most  violent  degree  of  oppression  and 
tyranny;  but  that  although  the  tragical 
event  was  sure  to  excite  horror,  the  means 
by  which  it  was  effected  had  alwaya  some- 
thing in  it  which  provoked  ridicule.  An 
example  of  this  vas,  no  doubt,  to  be 
found  in  the  whimsical  scene,  which  must 
have  presented  itself  to  the  beholder, 
could  any  person  have  been  present  at 
Chunar  when  Mr.  Hastiteswas  employed 
in  juggling  the  Nabob  Vizier  to  sign  a 
Treaty,  which  Treaty  he  knew  at  the  tima 
there  would  be  an  absolute  necessi^  to 
break  soon  afterwards,  and  with  the  con« 
ditions  of  which  he  never  meant  to  corn- 
Mr.    Burke   here   imagined    Mr. 

astings,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  Mr. 
Middleton,  to  be  in  the  same  room  toge* 
ther,  and  describing  Mr.  Hasting  as  pre* 
sentine  one  treaty  to  the  Viziei;.  and 
when  he  was  rea^  to  sign  it,  suddenly 
drawing  another  treaty  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  slipping  it  before  the  Nabob,  tel)ing 
him,  either  himsdf  or  by  Mr.  Middletoa, 
that  as  he  must  have  a  very  diftrent 
treaty  to  show  in  Leadenhril-street,  from 
that  which  they  meant  to  act  under,  lie 
begged  he  would  sisn  that,  but  that  be 
womd  comply  with  me  conditions  of  the 
other;  for  mough  he  had  often  broksa 
his  faith,  and  meant  to  do  so  again,  yet 
that  be  might  rest  assured  he  would  be 
honest  to  him.  Mr.  Burke  uiged  some 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  taking 
100,000/.  of  a  man  in  sudi  known  dis* 
tress  as  the  Nabob  of  Oade  was  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Hastings  took  it^  and 
wheu  he  stood  so  deeply  indebted  to  tba 
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Company,  was  cernipl  and  tca&dalous; 
aad  that  nothing  ceald  be  «iore  •wicked 
than  the  making  a  treaty,  and  pledging 
the  faith  of  the  Compaay  thereto,  when 
at  the  time  the  contracting  party  in  their 
hehalf  knew  that  he  should  himself  create 
the  necessity  of  In^aking  it,  and  thus 
wantonly  Tiolate  a  Bdenm  engagement 
This  was  surely  a  most  criminu  act,  and 
akme  deserved  to  draw  down  the  heavy 
JVBs  of  justice  on  the  ddinquent  capable 
ef  sodi  conduct  What  had  been  said 
by  the  right  hon.  gendeman  ought  cer- 
~  wnly  to  have  its  weijght,  because  they 
eoold  not,  in  a  proceeding  of  so  much  im- 
portatoce,  measure  th^ir  steps  with  too 
SBoch  prudence*  **  Nullum  numen  abest, 
u  sit  prudentia*''  Let  it,  however,  be  re- 
■Moabered,  that  they  were  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  day,  when  it  weuld  be  necessary  to 
ifeteraine  which  of  the  articles  it  would, 
upon  principles  «f  prudence  and  expe- 
diency, be  fit  to  go  up  wilii*  to  the  House 
-of  Lords. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  rose  asaia,  and 
begged  to  state  the  reason  why  he  should 
vote  for  4)he  charge.  A  sum  of  100,000L 
had  been  taken  of  the  Nabob  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings, and  it  was  said  that  he  had  after- 
wards written  home  to  the  Directors^  and 
told  them  they  might  have  it  Was  that 
any  reason  why  Mr.  Hastings  should  not 
be  tried  ?  Suppose  he  had  robbed  a  man 
on  Westminster-bridge,  and  afterwards 
ihrew  the  money  into  the  river ;  or  suppose 
be  was  to  squeeze  lOOfiOOL  out  of  a  rich 
banker's  shop,  and  go  give  it  to  a  parcel 
of  poor  wretches,  ought  not  he  to  be 
taken  up,  to  be  tried,  and,  if  convicted, 
hanged  for  it  ? 

I^rd  Mtdgrave  argued  aj^ainst  the 
Kght  in  which  the  several  pomts  of  the 
present  charge  had  been  placed  by  those 
who  had  spoken  before.  He  iustified  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  for  wishing  Mr.  Shoe  to 
be  recalled.  The  Vizier  well  knew  that 
the  moment  a  British  resident  set  his  foot 
in  the  dominions  of  an  Indian  Prince,  he 
instantly  drew  to  himself  all  the  power 
bdonging  to  the  territory,  and  bcKcame, 
as  it  were,  its  master.  Mr.  Shee  had 
been  sent  up  to  Farruckabad  as  an  a^ent 
for  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  he  was  obliffed 
to  go  to  the  Vizier  for  his  powers,  when 
he  demanded  a  Pergunnah ;  but  the  Vizier 
would  not  grant  it,  but  said,  **  No,  go 
tipon  your  tunca,  or  mortgage,  and  col- 
lect tfettt,  it  is  all  you  have  a  riahtto.*' 
Tbis,  therefore,  showed  that  Mr.  Shee 
iro&t  10  Farrttckabad  meftly  aa  a  bailiff^ 


follower,  carrying  the  writ  of  execution 
into  a  debtor's  house;  and  yet  they  might 
see  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shee,  written  with 
all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a  general 
officer,  and  statmg  that  he  had  takeu  a  fort 
by  sap  1  A  plain  proof  how  much  rea- 
son there  was  for  the  Nabob  Vizier  to 
wish  to  have  tio  more  Britirii  nasidents  ik 
his  provinces.  W^  had  reason  to  bo 
thankful  that  India  was  at  such  distance 
from  us ;  for  it  was  plain  that  in  order  to 
manage  the  difficult  government  ot  that 
country,  some  things  were  unavoidable, 
at  which  an  Englishman^  who  lived  under 
a  constitution  so  extremely  different,  could 
not  look  with  patience ;  but  that  very  cir- 
eumstance  proved,  that  we  were  not  fit 
judges  of  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  had 
acted  upon  the  whole  so  gloriously  for  hia 
country  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  done,  and 
who,  had  his  scene  of  action  been  placed 
nearer  our  view,  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
have  been  more  universally  admired. 

Mr.  Francis  explained,  that  the  fort 
which  Mr.  Shee  had  taken,  as  the  noble 
lord  said,  by  sap,  was  merely  a  mud  fort, 
in  which  a  r^eliious  zemindar  bad  secreted 
himself;  and  when  Mr.  Shee  took  him, 
there  was  no  Brhish  force  in  that  nart  of 
the  countnr :  he  had  onlv  a  small  party 
of  the  Nabob  of  Farrucxabad's  rabble. 
Mr.  Francis  said,  that  the  imbecility  of 
Muzuffer  Jung  was  occasioned  by  his  in- 
toxicating himself  with  opium  and  strong 
liquors,  in  order  to  deaden  the  sense  of 
the  misery  Mr.  Hastings  had  brought  pa 
him. 

Mr.  Dempster  said^  that  it  was  pot 
merely  Muzufier  Jung  who  swallowed 
large  quantities  of  opium,  and  intoxicated 
himself  with  hqtiors  and  herbs  which  had 
a  similar  effect ;  ievery  prince  in  India  did 
the^same  in  order  to  lose  the  sense  of  the 
povertv  and  distress  the  British  govern- 
ment had  brouffht  on  them,  and  the  de- 
vastation that  British  rapine  had  occa* 
sioned  in  their  territories.  But  this  was 
no  new  matter ;  they  had  taken  cmium, 
and  made  thonselves  drunk  with  liquors 
and  herbs  long  before  Mr.  Hastings  was  in 
India,  and  they  did  the  same  now  Mr. 
Hastings  was  in  England.  It  was  the  sad 
resource  they  had  been  driven  to  ever  since 
we  set  foot  in  India  to  deprive  them  of  their 
personid  rights  and  riches.  A  right  hon. 
{^tleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  declared,  that 
€  two  doubts  which  he  entertained  could 
be  solved  satisfactorily,  he  would  ^»te 
against  the  charge.  Ha  would  endeavour 
to  solve  those  doubts.     He  th^en  stated 
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that  the  Nabob  of  Oude  had  stipulated 
Jin  the  Treaty  of  Chimar,  that  Mr.  Shee 
should  be  recalled  from  Farruckabad,  aod 
therefore  Mr.  Hastings  was  bound  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Dundas  re*8tated  his  principal 
doubt,  which  was,  that  Mr.  HaatiogSy 
after  having  engaged  to  protect  the  Nabob 
of  Farruckabad,  had  reduced  the  Nabob 
to  this  alternative,  either  to  put  up  with 
the  oppression  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  or 
to  ba  pillaged  by  his  own  subjects  and 
servants.  He  had  not  heard  one  syllable 
to  remove  those  doubts ;  and  therefore, 
liowever  he  might  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  debate,  have  entertained  doulHs  of 
the  culpability  of  Mr.  Hastmgs,  he  must 
now  vote  for  the  motion. 

Major  Scoit  owned  tiiat  the  objectioo 
bad  not  struck  him,  and  therefore  ne  was 
not  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Lord  Hood. — I  cannot' content  myself 
with  giving  a  silent  vote  upon  the  present 
occasion,  and  must  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  committee  to  express  my  humble  sen- 
timents respecting  the  subject  of  this 
night's  debate.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Hast- 
ings but  once,  and  that  for  three  minutes 
only,  soon  after  his  return  to  England, 
nor  have  I  ever  had  any  sort  of  intercourse 
or  connexi6n  with  him,  and  he  is  so  much 
a  stranger  to  me,  that  I  do  not 'believe  I 
should  recollect  his  person,  were  I  acci- 
dentally to  meet  him  any  were;  but  I 
confess.  Sir,  I  admire  and  respect  his' cha- 
racter, for  having  to  invariably  made  all 
personal  considerations  give  way  to  his 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  country :  and 
I  am  free  also  to  confess,  that  neither  the 
several  very  eloquent  speeches  I  have 
heard,  particularly  the  one  so  forcibly  de- 
livered by  the  honourable  member  who 
opened  the  debate,  nor  what  has  been  de- 
livered at  the  bar  of  this  House,  have 
altered  my  opinion  of  him ;  being  perfectly 
well  aware,  how  arduous  Mr.  Hastings's 
situation  was,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
such  pressmg  difficulties,  that  almost  any 
other  man  must  have  sunk  under ;  but,  by 
his"  great  fortitude,  persevering  zeal,  aod 
jLincommon  abilities,  he  rose  superior  to 
them  all,  and  proved  himself  most  clearly 
the  preserver  of  India  to  this  country.  I 
have,  Sir,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  judgment, 
maturely  weighed  and  considered  Mr. 
Hastings  8  errors  and  supposed  delinquen- 
cies; an^  having  impartially  balanced 
against  them  his  eminent  services  and  real 
merit,  I  cannot  hesitate  one  moment  how 
IQ  give  mj  vot^;  m^  if  the  rqiresen- 


tatives  of  the  nation  in  parliament  will 
not  condescend  to  adopt  that  mode  of 
judginff  men  in  high  trust  and  command 
upon  foreign  service  in  war,  imfortanste 
indeed  must  be  their  situations ;  for  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  there  never  was  a  man  iq 
command  abroad,  in  time  of  war,  who  baa 
not  found  it  his  duty  to  do,  as  an  officer, 
for  the  good  of  the  public  service  com- 
mitted to  bim,  what  he  could  not  recon- 
cile to  the  strict  rules  of  equity  and  jtw- 
tice,  or  to  his  own  feelings,  as  a  man  act- 
ing in  a  private  capacity.  Advanced  as 
I  am  in  years,  there  is  scarcely  a  possibi- 
lity of  my  ever  beine  in  foreign  conamand 
again:  but  I  feel  for  those  who  are  to 
come  af^  me ;  and,  having  been  in  that 
situation,  what  I  take  the  liberty  of  saving 
arises  from  experience.  When  1  had  the 
honour.  Sir,  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
naval  force  of  this  country  in  the  West 
Indies,  his  Majesty's  fleet  under  my  com- 
mand, consisting  of  22  sail  of  the  line,  had 
no  bread  to  eat  for  a  month,  and,  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  that  time,  a  hi  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight 
daily;  to  supply  the  wantiof  that  very 
essential  article  I  was  obliged  to  have  ce- 
course  to  yams,  (a  root  of  the  potato 
kind)  as  a  succedaneum  for  bread ;  aod  it  i 
a£Foraed  me  one  of  the  most  heartfelt  ghi« 
tifications  of  my  life,  that  under  that  great 
difficulty  not  a  murmur  was  ever  heard 
from  any  man  I  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand :  such  was  the  confidence  the  fleet 
had  in  me,  and  such  the  conviction,  that 
I  was  never  backward  in  showing  all  pos- 
sible attention  to  it.  To  procure  the  rcr 
lief  the  fleet  stood  so  much  in  need  (^, 
from  the  want  of  bread,  I  was  compelled 
to  use  the  arm  of  power,  and  to  direct 
every  small  vessel  to  be  seized  that  coukl 
be  got  at,  to  send  to  the  different  ad|acent 
islands  for  yams.  Suppose,  Sir,  those 
vessels,  so  forcibly  seizea  upon,  contrary 
to  the  inclinations  and  strong  remon- 
strances of  those  to  whom  they  belonged, 
had  been  lost  or  taken  by  the  enemy, 
what  must  have  been  my  situation,  if  the 
Government  of  this  country  had  been 
backward  in  standing  between  me  and 
damages  ?  I  must  have  perished  in  gaol : 
as  it  was.  Sir,  I  was  threatened  with  num- 
beriess  prosecutions,  because  the  naval 
officer  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  demands  of 
their  owners.  I  do,  therefore,  moat  ear* 
nestly  intreat  the  committee  deliberatdy 
to  consider  not  only  the  perilous  situation 
of  the  late  governor-general,  but  the  va- 
luable aod  extensive  terriuqrjr  conamitted 
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to  hb  care ;  aod  I  beg  to  submit  to  the 
4:ool  judgment^  the  candour,  the  good 
sense  of  the  committee,  whether,  what  is 
the  hard,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  unde- 
served lot  of  Mr.  Hastings,  may  not  in  a 
future  war  be  drawn  into  precedent  against 
some  distinguished  and  highly  meritorious 
.general  01;  admind,  who  has  renderecl  es- 
sential services  to  his  country,  as  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  an  army  or  a  fleet ; 
and  whether  it  may  not  lead  some  who 
may  then  happen  to  be  members  of  this 
House,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  such 
admiral  or  general,  and,  upon  findlnff  some 
part  of  it  exceptionable,  to  arraign  him  at 
the  bar  of  this  House  as  a  delinquent ; 
noty  perhaps,  so  much  from  enmity  to  the 
officer,  or  from  tiny  regard  to  justice,  but, 
through  him,  to  worry  a  minister,  and  to 
protract  the  public  business  of  the  nation, 
m  order  afterwards  to  be  furnished  with  a 
plea  for  a  charge  against  him  for  having 
done  so  business  at  all.  Under  the  cir- 
Gomstances  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
state,  and  which  the  times  may  render 
highly  probable,  every  man  entrusted  with 
foreign  command  in  time  of  war  must  in 
future  serve  with  a  halter  about  his  neck ; 
for,  to  an  c^cer  of  nice  feelings  of  honour, 
conscious  of  having  discharged  his  duty 
faithfully,  it  must  be  matter  of  indifference 
whether  his  life  or  his  well-earned  fame 
is  taken  away.  I  hope  and  trust  I  shall 
not.be  understood  to  entertain  an  idea 
that  every  officer  ought  not  to  be  strictly 
anoenable  for  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  when  any 
part*  is  arraigned,  due  regard  should  be 
bad  to  the  motive  that  occasioned  such 
part:  if  it  proceeded  from  selfish  con- 
siderations, no  punishment  can  be  too 
severe;  but  If  from  zeal  to  the  public 
service,  in  that  case  no  blame  can  justly 
iall  upon  him.  Judging  in  the  manner  1 
do  of  Mr.  Hastings,  by  balancing  his  great 
serriees  against  his  errors,  I  am  perfectly 
free  to  say  that  1  cannot  think  him  de- 
serving of  public  censure^ 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  he  should  have  rested 
content  with  giving  a  silent  vote  on  the 
question,  so  evident  to  his  mind  were  the. 
grounds  on  which  that  vote  was  supported, 
wei^  it  not  that  he  felt  himself  oalled  upon 
to  my  something  in  answer  to  n^iat  fell 
from  the  noble  lord.  The  high  respect  he 
entertained  for  his  lordship,  rendered  him 
more  particularly,  anxious  to  give  an  im- 
mediate answer  to  his  arguments,  lest, 
^  commg  from  the  quarter  they  did,  and  in 
ths  nuumer-and  circumstances  altending 


them,  they  should,  from  the  uncommon 
weight  of  the  noble  lord's  authority,  moro 
especially  on  such  a  subject,  be  apt  to 
mislead  and  blind  the  judgment  of  the 
committee.  The  noble  lord  had  argued 
in  favour  of  those  who,  being  entrusted 
with  the  great  interests  of  their  country, 
were  sometimes,  from  the  difficulty  of 
their  situation,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
either  of  sacrificing  those  interests,  or  of 
violating  the  direct  rules  of  private  justice. 
Such  situations  were  likely  to  occur,  and 
were  certainly  much  to  be  lamented ;  and 
it  was  natural  for  the  noble  lord  to  resort 
to  a  supposition  of  such  a  situation  in  ex- 
cuse 01  Mr.  Hastings,  conscious  as  he  was 
that  in  the  course  of  his  own  services  he 
had  never  suffered  such  a  necessity  to  ope* 
rate  on  him,  from  any  other  motives  than 
thoseofthepoblic  welfare,  nor  ever  suffered 
it  to  proceeid  farther  than  that  considera- 
tion rendered  indispensable.  He  admitted, 
that  in  the  case  of  every  servant  of  the 
public  to  whom  mighty  and  momentous 
concerns  were  entrusted,  it  was  but  just 
that  when  a  complaint  was  made,  the 
grounds  of  that  complaint  ought  to  be 
weighed  with  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood ;  if  he  suffisred  the  necessities  of  his 
service  to  carry  him  no  farther  than  was 
absolutely  proper,  and  endeavoured,  though 
it  could  not  be  done  in  its  full  extent,  to 
reconcile  bis  duty  to  his  country  with  his 
duty  to  individuals,  he  had  then  me  double 
merit  of  discretion  as  well  as  zeal ;  nay, 
even  if  in  his  exertions  for  the  public  he 
suffered  himself  to  go  bejond  tne  line  of 
strict  and  urgent  necessity,  provided  it 
was  evident  Uiat  his  intentions  were  fair 
and  upright — then,  God  forbid  that  he  or 
any  man  should  deny  him  his  due  merit, 
or  say,  that  the  abundance  of  his  zeal 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  ample 
atonement  for  the  error  of  his  judgment ! 
In  such  situations  as  these  the  noble  lord, 
in  his  long  course  of  services,  must  have 
been;  and  he  was  convinced,  that  his 
conduct  under  tliera  had  always  proved 
such  as  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  his 
political  aod  mord  duties.  But,  did  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  that  part  of 
it  now  before  the  House,  correspond  with 
such  principles  ?  Was  the  crime  that  day 
alleged  against  him  justified  by  neces- 
sity, or  was  it  of  such  a  size  and  com- 
plexion as  any  existing  necessity  could 
justify  ?  Where  a  departure  was  made 
from  justice  and  right,  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  such  a  step  was  necessary ;  it 
was  iQCttmt>ent  on  the  party  to  prove  ths 
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necettity,  and  the  consequenees  likely  to 
jMtend  a  tew  rigid  observance  of  strict  jus- 
tice and  propriety,  that  a  comparison 
mi^ht  be  drawn  betireen  the  object  to  be 
gained  aad  the  sacrifice  to  be  madoi  and 
a  judgment  of  censure  or  approbation 
^Toundeid  on  the  result  of  such  comparison. 
He  should  not  take  upon  him,  m  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  determine  how  far  any  aeoes- 
•tty  could  justify  the  crime  then  undar 
discuiBsion;  that  would-be  the  province 
of  Uiose  wlio  were  to  appoition  the  punish- 
^  ment;  it  was  sufficient  for  that  House  to 
see  the  crime  substantiated,  in  order  to 
their  becoming  accusers.  But  in  this  in- 
stance there  was  no  state  necessity  at- 
tempted to  be  shown,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  grouod  whatsoever  for  those  who 
saw  a  cnminal  tendency  ia  the  transaction 
to  refuse  their  consent  to  the  motion. 

Besides  this  topic  of  the  necessities  of 
his  situation,  the  noble  lord  had  resorted 
to  another  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
which  was  his  general  merits  in  the  course 
of  his  service.  There  had  been  a  period, 
he  confessed,  in  which  such  an  argument 
might  have  been  urged  with  some  force, 
but  that  period  was  now  passed.  If  at  the 
commencement  of  the  inquiry  it  had  been 
urged  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that 
though  his  conduct  in  some  parts  of  his 
administration  might  be  faulty,  yet  those 
£iults  were  fully  counterbalanced  by  the 
general  tenour  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
meritorious  service$  he  had  performed ;  in 
that  case,  the  House  would  have  had  to 
have  weighed  his  crimes  against  his  vir- 
tues, and  to  have  considered  how  fyr  his 
services  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  balance 
against  his  delinquencies :  but  such  a  con- 
sideration could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
take  place,  afier  the  inquiry  nad  once 
been  instituted ;  the  committee  were  then 
called  upon  to  determine,  not  upon  a 
general  view  of  facts— the  general  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  person  accused — but  on 
a  particular  investigation  of  a  particular 
transaction,  of  the  criminality  or  mnocence 
of  that  single  transaction.  Mr.  Hastings 
had  thought  it  advisable  to  disclaim  all 
benefit  which  he  might  have  expected 
from  a  consideration  of  his  services:  he 
bad  boldlv  dedared,  **  that  in  inquiring 
intd  the  charges  against  him  he  desired  no 
set-off  might  be  made  on  the  score  of  his 
services ;  for  that  he  was  persuaded,  in- 
stead of  the  censure,  he  would  be  found 
to  be  intitled  to  the  approbation  of  that 
House,  even  upon  the  very  facts  which 
were  made  the  foundati<m  of  those  charges, 


as  soon  as  they  should  oome  to  be  pro- 
perly understood  and  nvesttgated."  After 
such  a  proceedinff  oa  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  it  would  have  been  h%hly  un- 
just to  have  departed  from  the  line  ia 
which  he  chose  to  have  his  conduct  con- 
sidered, and  to  have  thrown  such  a  Aieid 
between  him  and  public  inquiry ;  asr, 
after  having  proceeded  so  fiur,  coi|ld  the 
House,  consisteotlv  with  its  own  honour, 
interpose  to  cover  him  with  a  shield.  Still 
he  admitted  there  was  yet  a  stage^  in 
which  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings  might 
and  ought  to  be  weighed  agam^big 
fiulmga;  and  this  was,  when  (in  ease 
of  convictioft  of  the  charges  hud  agahist 
him )  he  came  to  receive  sentence.  Un- 
doubtedly, should  it  before  that  period 
have  been  made  to  appear  (as  haa  been 
so  often  alleged  in  his  favour),  that  there 
had  ever  been  a  time  when  India  would 
have  been  lost  to  this  country,  but  for  bii 
exertions  and  abilities,  such  a  considers- 
tion  must  hove  a  powerfol  effect  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  to  apftartion  the 
punishment  With  respect  to  the  charge 
then  under  discussion,  it  had  been  already 
so  ably  handled,  that  he  should  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  by  eatomog 
upon  it :  he  would  only  say,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  from  his  own  words  clearly  con- 
victed himself  of  criminality^  He  then 
read  a  part  of  Mr.  Hastings'  correspond- 
ence; where,  in  speaking  of  the  rec&B  of 
Mr.  Shoe  from  FarruckalMul,  Mr.  Hastings 
acknowledged,  <«  that  by  so  doing  he  most 
give  up  Nabob  Muzuffer  Juns  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  Visier,''  so  that  he  could 
not  justify  himself  for  such  a  step  by  any 
plea  of  wanting  sufficient  warning  of  the 
consequence,  having  evidently  foreseen  it; 
nor  had  there  been  anv  grounds  of  neces- 
sity alleged  to  palliate  the  measure. 
BiJtt,  besides  this  lettina  loose  the  Vizier 
on  the  Nsibob  of  Farroc^abed,  the  conse^ 
quence  of  wliich  he  knew  would  be  the 
ruin  and  oppression  of  that  unfortunate 
prince,  and  that  without  any  necessity, 
what  could  excuse  his  acceptance  of  s 

E resent  of  such  magnitude  as  that  wfaidk 
e  bad  received  from  the  Nabob  of  Onde? 
Could  such  a  transaction  be  excused  by 
any  degree  of  necessity?  Was  there  a 
fleet  in  wuit  of  her  necessary  suppBn  ? 
Was  any  army  waiting  for  subsisteooef 
Or  did  uiy  one  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vioe  render  so  extraordinary  a  resource 
requishe?  No;  it  could  be  justified  by 
no  one  necessitv  ;  it  could  be  accounted 
for  by  nothing  but  corruption*    But  wbal 
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h9  had  diieflir  risen  fmr  wat^  to  interpose 
between  the  high  authority  of  the  noble 
Iwd  and  the  .flings  of  the  House,  lest 
tb^  might  beved  by  his  arguments  to 
confound  the  cases ;  that  of  a  man  strug- 
diiDg  against  a  Solent  necessity,  and  at 
bngtfa  ol^ged  to  give  way  to  the  exigency 
•f  cbe  puMic  service  and  deviate  mto  a 
Beeessaty  injustice  and  that  of  a  person 
wantonly  committing  acto  of  tyranny  and 
oppression^  for  which  not  even  a  pretence 
of  public  service  had  beeo.  alleged.  He 
was  by  no  means  apprehensive  that  this 
teample  of  the  House  of  Commons  takmg 
an  active  part  in  bringing  those  who  had 
served  the  state,  in  the  most  exaked  situ- 
ations,  to  josticey  would  be  attended  with 
any  bad  consequence  to  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  but  on  thie  contrary,  besides  that  it 
was  a  duty  which  they  owed  both  to  their 
earn  and  the  national  chi^acter,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  the  best  method  of  insuring  the 
most  scrupulous  and  dutiful  conduct  of 
our  several  coannanders,  when  the^  were 
taught  that  the  House  would  not  disgrace 
themselves  bjr  screening  a  public  delin- 
qnent,  how  high  soever  migiit  have  been 
bis  rf  nk  and  situation,  how  brilliant  his 
abilities,  or  how  eminent  his  services: 
they  would  be  cautious  when  they  knew 
that  any  deviation  from  the  strict  rules  of 
integrity  would  be  judged  only  bj^  the 
jmtare  of  the  necessity  which  occasioned 
it;  and  that,  although  no  merits  would  be 
considered  as  an  excuse  for  wilful  and 
corrupt  misconduct,  yet  that  even  a 
necessary  dereUctiott  of  prlncifde  must 
only  be  excusable  bv  uniform  and  merito- 
rious exerticms.  He  begged  the  House 
not  to  sttlfer  the  inference  of  the  noble 
lord  from  Ins  own  principles  and  conduct, 
to  mislead  them  in  judging  of  that  ccmduct 
and  of  those  princq[des  which  gave  rise  to 
the  present  charge.  The  noble  lord,  feeU 
ing  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  his 
own  BBOtives,  was  willing  to  impute  the 
same  aentimenis,  Where,  he  much  feared, 
tlmr  had  not  existed* 

The  question  was  put ;  the  committee 
divided:  Ayes,  112:  Noes,  50:  Majo- 
rity,  62m 

Mmtsb  7*  Mr.  Bmrke  havbg  begged 
leave  to  fix  tba  attention  of  the  House 
BpoD  tiidr  present  situation  with  respect 
to  the  prosecution  in  which  they  were 
engayii,  observed,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  rules  prescribed  many  years  sinpa 
by  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  me  servants  of 
the  Cempeny  wer^  obliged  to  send  boat 


copies  of  all  their  various  correspond^nee, 
as  well  with  each  other  as  mth  the  natives, 
on  the  business  of  the  Company,  in  order 
not  only  that  the  Directors  at  home  might 
be  fully  masters  of  all  which  passed  in 
India,  a&cting  their  intarests,  but  also 
that  proofs  of  the  conduct  of  their  ser« 
vants  there  might  be  lodged  here  at  the 
India  House,  as  a  body  of  evidence  to 
convict  them  of  inconsistency,  negligence, 
or  disobedience,  should  then*  ccmduct  be 
inconsistent,  or  negligent,  or  disobedtentr 
as  the  case  might  happen.  This  was  un« 
donbtedljT  a  necessary  and  wke  precau* 
tion,  jret  it  was  more  or  less  useful  as  tbe 
rule  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hastbgs,  the  most  glaring  m* 
stances  of  disob^ence  of  this  rule  had 
occurred.  Whenever  the  late  governor* 
general  thought  proper,  he  mutilated, 
garbled,  or  suppressedhis  correspondence ; 
and  one  of  the  great  difiiculties  of  carrying 
on  the  prosecution  against  that  gentleman 
arose  nrom  this  circumstance,  a  circum* 
stance  inviMng  in  itself  a  charge  of  very 
considerable  weight  and  importance. 
Anodier  difficulty  originated  from  their 
ignorance  what  papeva  to  call  for.  Mr, 
Burke,  instancing  the  late  charge,  said, 
that  he  had  called  for  the  Farrucki^iad 
papers,  and  he  thought  that  all  of  them 
bad  been  presented;  but  a  member  of  that 
House  (major  Scott)  had  afterwards 
called  for  others,  and  had  thereby  ftir- 
nished  the  House  with  the  Persian  cor« 
respondence,  which  proved  to  be  material. 
Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  the  attorney  of 
Mr.  Hastings  was  the  attorney  of  the 
India  Company,  in  defence  of  whose 
rights,  and  for  the  punishment  of  whose 
servants  that  House  was  now  carrying  on  ^ 
a  prosecution.  He  begged  leave  to  point 
out  the  manifest  adnmtage  /which  this 
circumstance  gave  Mr.  Hastings  over  the 
House;  for  while  they  were  groping  m 
the  dark,  and  meesinff  at  what  papers 
they  ought  to  ciul  for,  Mr.  Hastings's  at- 
torney, who  luid  daily  access  to  all  the 
Companv*s  papefs,  night  lay  his  hand  on 
any  ef  ^em,  and  come  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  end  there  produce  some 
paper  or  others  to  overturn  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  whidi  they  had  been  able  to 
come  at,  and  assist  Mr.  Hastings  to  la^g^ 
at  die  prosecution.  It  appe^ed,  that  a 
correspondenoe  was  kept  back,  which 
woirid  show  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Mabob  of  Oude  agauMt  any  of  these  nsea^ 
sures  aHeged  to  be  taken  at  his  express 
Miggestion ;  and  what  was  inote^  there 
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I  also  a  suppression  of  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  correspondence,  which,  with  re* 
apect  to  this  point,  was  undoubtedly  very 
materiaL  As  a  proof  of  the  very  incor- 
rect and  suspicious  manner  in  which  these 
papers  were  disposed  of,  Mr.  Burke  in* 
atanced  the  circumstance  of  many  of  them 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  justice, 
air  Eliiah  Impey,  instead  of  Mr.  Middle* 
ton,  the  resident,  to  whose  department 
they  most  properly  belonged.  The  House, 
then,  would  perceive  the  extreme  incon- 
venience unaer  which  the  gentlemen  la- 
boured who  were  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion. They  were  obliged  to  grope  their 
way  and  guess  at  those  papers,  which 
might  prove  elucidatory  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Burke  submitted  these  matters  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  concluded 
with  moving  a  string  of  motions  for  papers, 
which  were  granted. 

March  15.  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
aider  farther  of  the  several  articles  of 
charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
against  Warren  Hastings,  esq.,  late  go- 
vernor-general of  Ben^.  Mr.  St.  John 
having  taken  the  chair, 

Sir  James  Erskine  rose  and  said,  that 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  article  of 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Contracts,  he  must  beff  leave  to 
premise  to  the  committee,  that  tne  matters 
which  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting to  their  most  serious  consideration 
would  probably  prove  dry  and  unenter- 
taining ;  yet  he  hoped  that  their  intrinsic 
importance  would  palliate  that  defect,  and 
entitle  them  to  a  full  and  deliberate  in- 
vestigation. He  had  not  the  task,  as^igned 
to  persons  of  so  much  greater  ability  than 
himself,  to  paint  the  condition  of  desolated 
provinces,  of  princes  driven  into  exile,  or 
abandoned  to  the  tvranny  of  others ;  of 
princesses  stript  of  dbeir  possessions,  and 
oppressed  by  tnat  government  which  owed 
them  protection :  but  it  was  bis  object  to 
describe  the  mischiefs  o£  an  internal  go- 
vernment, of  a  dissipation  of  revenue,  of 
a  breach  of 'orders,  and  of  Uie  grossest 
corruption.  It  was  reserved  for  him  to 
explain  how  this  bad  management  of  affiurs 
produced  those  very  distresses,  the  reme- 
dying of  which  was  pleaded  as  the  cause 
and  the  excuse  for  all  the  enormities,  of 
which  the  person  now  ecoused  had  been 
before  convicted. 
-   Adverting  to  the  seventh  artiele  of 


charge,  sir  Jaipcs  Erskme  now  mentioned 
the  contract  given  to  Ernest  Alexander 
Johnson,  for  providing  bullocks  for  the 
use  of  the  army.  The  CoArt  of  Directors, 
he  said,  had  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
reguhition,  that  all  contracts  should  be 
publicly  advertised,  and  the  most  reason-* 
able  terms  accepted ;  that  these  contracts 
should  be  given  from  year  to  year;  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  every  year  adver- 
tisements should  be  issued  for  new  propo- 
sals. But  in  direct  disobedience  of  these 
^orders,  Mr.  Johnson  had,  in  1777,  tbe 
contract  given  to  him  for  three  years,  and 
so  far  from  being  concluded  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms,  the  expenses  were  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  amount.  Thus, 
seven  drivers  were  allowed  to  every  twelve 
bullocks;  and  though  Mr. Hastings  pleaded 
the  requisition  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  for  the 
augmentation,  yet  the  number  of  bullocks 
charged  for  were  2,626  more  than  he  de- 
manded ;  and  the  difference  between  the 
expenditure  on  that  and  former  contracts 
no  less  than  62,400/.  This  increase  of 
expense  to  the  Company  was  made  prin- 
cipally by  an  accumulation  of  salary  to 
the  contractor  to  the  amount  of  46,800/. 
per  annum.  And  this  was  justified  by 
Mr.  Hastings  on  the  authority  of  a  late 
member  of  that  House,  who  was  now  no 
more,  (sir  George  WombwelH.  ^Um 
gentleman  had  declared,  that  tne  publk: 
service  was  injured  by  too  narrow  a  spirit 
of  treating  with  contractors  ;  but  this  was 
poor  authority  in  such  a  case,  for  it 
could  not  be  expe<^d,  that  so  great  a 
contractor  as  he  had  been,  would  do  other- 
wise than  approve  a  rich  contract.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  46,800/.  which  he  had  just 
before  stated  as  the  increase  of  annual 
emolument  to  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson, 
Mr.  Croftes,  who  was  in  partnership  with 
him,  had  the  grant  of  a  victualling  con- 
tract which  was  worth  3,200/.,  and  which 
made  the  whole  amount  an  additional 
douceur  of  50,000/.  per  annum.  In  Oc- 
tober this  money  had  been  squeezed  from 
Chett  Sing ;  and  Mr.  Hastings,  who  as* 
signed  for  the  necessity  of  that  extortion, 
the  distresses  of  the  Coinpany,  found  in 
April  no  better  method  of^  relieving  those 
distresses,  than  bv  applying  the  money  to 
the  enriching  of  a  person,  who,  as  he 
meant  atierwards  to  prove,  was  the  agent 
of  his  corrupt  practices,  and  the  confidant 
of  transactions  which  would  not  bear  die 
li|^t. 

The  next  article  of  charge  on  thia  iid>- 
jecty  was  a  contract  granted  to  George 
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Tcmpler  for  three,  and  afternrards  ex- 
tended to  five  years,  in  defiance  of  orders, 
which  were  said  to  be  plain  and  unequi- 
vocal. This  was  not  only  made  for  a 
longer  t^rm  than  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Directors. specified,  but  with  another 
proposal  actually  before  the  Board,  nearly 
30^  per  cent,  lower.  By  this  contract, 
whiob  was  for  feeding  the  elephants  of  the 
armjs  the .  Company  were  considerable 
losera. 

Sir  JaooL^  now  animadverted  upon  the 
agency  given  to  Mr.  Belli.  This  was  for 
supplying  the  garrison  at  Fort  William 
with  military  stores,  and  was  granted  at 
SO^  per  cent,  allowance  on  the  prime  cost 
of  the  stores.  Three  merchants  had  been 
consulted  at  Calcutta,  respecting  what  al- 
lowance might  be  sulBcient;  and  they 
had  unanimously  reported  it  as  their  opi- 
nion* that  ^.  per  cent,  would  be  equiva- 
lent tOf|he  service,  thua  including  twelve 
£o^  wastage*  five  for  his  trouble,  and  three 
for  servant^  and  coolies.  But  Mr.  Has- 
tioga  had  dechured  that  a  loss  would  accrue 
of  46/.  per  cent.,  and  therefore  that  20/. 
would  not  be  sufficient,  but  that  he  should 
allow  him  30/.;  and  thus  it  was  that  for 
Btores  purchased  with  money  advanced  by 
tho  Company,  this  agent  was  to  have  10 
per  cent,  more  than  was  declared  sufficient 
oy.il  committee  of  merchants.  Mr.  Has- 
toigs  had  said,  that  he  preferred  an  agency 
to  a  contract,  because  if  it  were  to  be 
p&rtarjoaed  by  contract,  it  must  then  be 
advertised,  and  it  would  become  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety  what  provision  was 
.maoe  for  the  defence  of  the  fort ;  yet,  in 
defiance  of  this  principle,  he  in  two  years 
after  converted  it  into  a  contract,  without 
advertising  for  proposals,  and  fixed  it  for 
the  term  of  five  years ;  Mr.  Belli  having 
remonstrated  that  the  indefinite  terms  of 
bis«geopy  bad  proved  a  loss  to  him,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  drawn  10,000/. 
out  of  ^5yOOOL  expended,  besides  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wholesale  and  retail 
price,  which  might  amount  to  between  two 
.  and  three  thousaind  naore.  Among  othur 
instances  of  profusion  in  this  contract,  he 
stated/  that  out  of  103  rupees  expended 
on  account  o^  the  Company,  99  were 
charged  for  agency,  wantage,  and  other 
contingencies.  He  next  considered  the 
aralication  of  thi*  expenditure ;  and  main- 
tained, tliat  a  supply  of  warlike  stores  of 
a  perishable  natore  at  Fort  William  was 
much  of  the  same  use,  as  it  would  be  al 
.  the  Tower,  of  London.  He  was  appre- 
hensive,   that  if  those   scandalous    and 
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enormous,  transactions  were  suffisred  tq 
pass  without  censure,  it  might  be  erected 
into  a  precedent,  which  would  warrant  the 
placing  of  navy  victuallers  and  agents  in 
every  sea-port  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  was  manifestly  a  job  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt nature ;  for  what  could  be  a  stronger 
instance  of  corruption,  than  lavishing  the 
revenues  of  the  Company  on  one,  with 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  had  so  intimate  a 
connexion  ?  He  could  not  surely  plead  his 
poverty,  which  had'  been  spoken  of  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  excit^  the  ridicule 
of  the  House,  as  an  excuse  for  all  these 
deviations  from  the  disinterested  conduct 
which  became  a  governor.  His  disin- 
terestedness had  indeed  been  boasted  of; 
but  he  feared  it  was  like  that  of  father 
Dominic ;  and  that  when  a  gift,  from  it« 
magnitude,  could  not  be  any  longer  con- 
cealed, it  would  be  found,  though  he  had 
not  openly  taken  the  bribe,  yet. that  be 
had  some  snug  pocket  or  bag,  into  which 
it  might  be  shpped  without  difficulty.  In 
his  present  state  of  poverty,  he  might  be 
compared  to  the  Grand  Almoner  of  India^ 
begging  charitable  donations  from  all  the 
native  princes,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  his 
masters  ;  and,  like  other  almoners,  brii^- 
ing  disgrace  on  his  master. 

The  next  contract  which  he  should  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  was  one  concluded  in 
1777»  for  an  armed  vessel  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  pilotage  of  Chittigong  river, 
and  for  tlie  defence  of  the  coast :  this  ser- 
vice could  not  be  executed  without  the 
greatest  detriment,  and  perhaps  the  total 
ruin  of  the  contractor ;  and  tnerefore  he 
was  placed  in  a  situation  to  be  tempted 
by  motives  of  private  interest  to  neglect 
his  duty.  The  forming  the  defence  of  a 
river  was,  he  contended,  wholly  unprece- 
dented, and  calculated  only  to  enrich  the 
contractor  at  the  expense  of  the  India 
Company.  Mr.  Hastings  had,  in  his  de- 
fence on  this  charge,  urged  that  the  con- 
tract was  made  justly  and  economically : 
now  tins  was  precisely  what  was  most  to 
be  dreaded ;  that  the  economy  of  the  con- 
tractor should  prevent  him  from  discharg- 
ing the  service  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  perform. 

Sir  James  no\^  proceeded  to  a  review  of 
the  contract  granted  to  the  surgeon»>gene- 
ral,  which,  he  said,  was  made  in  direct 
opposition  not  only  to  the  principle  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  contracts,  but 
also  to  a  particular  order  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  To  make  a  surgeon  a  contrac* 
[2Z] 
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ior,  and  t^at  for  tlie  medicines  drid  di«t 
tvhich  he  i^as  to  provide  for  the  patient9 
under  his  hands — to  farm  out  the  ^re  of 
Aien's  lives  ^as,  surely  an  unprecedented 
dnd  a  most  dangerous  abuse,  besides  being 
ah  infringement  of  the  positive  orders 
given  by  th^  Dir6ctor^ ;  out  these  were 
Utterly  despised  by  Mr.  Hastings :  he  re- 
mained in  his  government,  uhawed  by  any 
apprehensions  of  future  inquiry,  <  damna- 
ius  iniquo  judicio/  and  appealing  from 
ihe  mandates  of  his  employers  to  the  su- 
jperior  authority  of  hJs  own  discretion. 

The  next  article  ivas  the  Poolbundy 
Contract,  granted  to  Archibald  Praser, 
eso.  in  1778,  for  the  repairs  of  the  pools 
tmd  banks  in  the  province  of  Burdwan  for 
two  years,  at  the  rate  of  120,000  sicca 
rupees  for  the  first  year,  and  80,000  for 
ihe  second  year :  this,  besides  the  irregu- 
larity which  it  had  in  cdmmon  with  the 
other  contracts,  of  being  made  at  first  for 
two  years,  and  afterwards  extended  for 
three  more,  iii  opposition  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Directors,  was  clogged  with  the 
farther  stipulation,  that  Mr.  Fraser  wa& 
permitted  to  make  dobunds  or  special 
repairs  at  the  charge  of  the  Comnany ; 
these  dobunds,  he  understbod,  were  DanKs 
placed  behind  the  old  ones,  as  a  farther 
jreinforcement  in  case  of  weakness.  Now 
he  submitted  to  the  Committee,  whether 
this  permission  of  niaking  dobunds  al  dis- 
cretion, and  charging  the  government 
with  the  expense,  would  not  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  a  man  of  an  interested  turn  of 
mind  to  let  the  old  b^hks  want  repaiV, 
that  ))e  might  derive  advantage  from  tire 
making  of  hew  ortes  ?  Here  was  a  double 
prospect  of  advantage,  which  every  man 
was  not  capable  of  resisting.  This  very 
service,  for  which  such  large  emoluments 
were  granted  to  Mr.  Fraser,  had  been 
before  executed  for  25,000  rOpees  per 
annum  by  tlie  Raiah  of  the  district :  bat 
the  additions  to  Mr.  Fraser's  contract  it 
was  difficult  to  acco^mt  for.  He  was  the 
near  relation  of  sir  Elijah  Impey;  the 
spotless  gentleman  who  dispatched  affida- 
vits to  England  for  the  innocent  purpose 
of  clearing  himself  from  the  stigma  of 
taking  a  mercenary  share  in  the  contract 
holden  by  his  close  ally,  Mr.  Fraser :  pro- 
bably these  affidavits  were  the  first  efforts 
of  sir  ^lijah*s  muse  ;  his  pastoral  essays ; 
his  son^  in  ripas  etjlumina^  previously  to 
bis  rushing  forward  into  the  field  of  epic 
attestations,  and  singing  the  pratia  et 
regess  the  wars  is  &nares,  and  there- 
belUoii  in  Oude !  Sir  Elijah  indeed  wrote 


maby  letters,  ited  sent  fHequfent  lfisli«e* 
tions  to  his  relation  on  thb  suWeot ;  and 
these  aSstnredly  were  fieir  firom  being  wm* 
necessary ;  for,  hating  declared  Mr.  Ftassr 
unfit  to  fill  the  office  of  a  coroner,  he  Irad 
devoted  him  to  the  office  of  an  engineer.-^ 
Expatiating  next  upon  the  naUofre  of  Mr. 
AurioPs  agency  for  the  sopply  of  Fort  St. 
George,  Bombay,  and  St.  Helena,  with 
rice  and  other  articles,  sir  James  ohsenred, 
that  a  lucrative  bargain  was  granted  to 
this  gentleitfan  by  the  goreraor-geoeral 
on  these  particulars  at  a  time  when  the 
Company  were  in  the  utmost  distress  for 
money,  and  every  departnbent  in  arrear. 
By  the  terms  of  it  he  was  allowed  15  per 
Cent,  on  the  whole  of  his  disbuveements, 
and  therefore  became  interested  to  make 
them  as  large  as  possible.    The  conse* 

Juence  was,  that  at  Bombay  the  preti« 
ency  complamed  of  being  charged  mth 
nine  rupees  a  bag  for  rice,  at  a  time  when 
they  could  themselves  have  contracted  for 
its  deKvery  at  five  rupees  and  three  six* 
teenths  per  bag ;  and  that  even  at  Madras, 
where  the  distress  was  greatest,  those  who 
had  private  supplies,  got  it  at  19  per  cent 
less  than  that  supplied  from  the  agent's 
stores.  This  lucratire  bargain,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  impoverished  public,  was  said 
to  be  granted  in  consequence  of  his  long 
and  faithful  services.  But  was  this  a 
method  to  reward  a  man  for  his  eerviceii 
b)r  an  agency,  which  in  one  year,  his  com- 
mission being  cbai]ged,  not  only  on  the 
prime  6ost  of  the  rice,  but  on  tlie  freigfat 
and  all  other  particulars,  would  amount  to 
26,SCK)/.;  or  at  least,  as  Mr.  Auriol  him- 
self acknowledged,  to  more  than  16,000^  ? 
But  of  these  expenditures  it  appeared,  by 
the  papers  whicn  were  produced,  that  no 
vouchers  wene  required  to  be  given,  but 
upon  honour;  and  he  did  not  wonder, 
that  otv  such  tetrtas  Mr.  Auriol  ofered  to 
supply  die  rest  of  the  Compan^^s  settle- 
ments in  India.  The  passing  of  adcosMts 
^upon  honour  was  peculiar  to  India;  as 
indeed  honour  there  was  of  a  pecoKsr 
nature ;  it  dreaded  the  production  of  ptoef, 
had  a  great  abhorrence  to  hdne  coo- 
fronted  with  truth,  and  shrank,  me  tiie 
sensithre  |^ant,  from  the  touch  of  curio- 
sity. 

Sir  James  now  proceeded  toa  eonsider- 
ation  of  the  revenues  and  civ3  estaMidi- 
ments ;  the  civil  estabHsfament  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  all  the  military  expenses,  had 
increased  fVoip  1T76  to  178S,  tbe|>eriod 
of  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  no 
less  tiMA  QS^flQDL  per  amum;  lior iras 
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the  want  of  wisdom  la  his  anraogements 
inferior  to  that  of  economy:  tne presi- 
dent of  the  Beard  of  Revenue  had  only 
10,000^,  )¥hi)e  an  inferior  member  had 
]8»000^  a  year.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was 
first  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
erected  by  Mr.  Hastings^  had  his  salary 
withoyt  being  obli^d  to  do  any  duties  of 
tbe  office ;  but  was  appointed  ambassador 
io  Madagee  Scindia*  with  an  increase  to 
his  salary  of  4»280/.  Indeed,  the  salaries 
end  the  doties  were  generally  distinct, 
end  he  oould-copnder  this  appomtment  of 
Mr.  Andesson  in  no  other  lifiht  than  he 
would  the  nomination  of  one  of  our  minis- 
•ters  to  a  foreign  embassy,  at  the  same 
time  he  was  to  have  the  salary  and  emo« 
luments  attached  to  the  office  of  the  first 
I«ord  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir  James  next  investigated  the  augmen- 
tation of  sir  Eyre  Coote^  salary ;  and  to 
this  he  requested  the  serious  attention  of 
the  eommittee,  as  the  most  flagrant  in- 
stance of  the  contempt  of  authority  and 
violfttkNi  of  orders  that  any  man  commis- 
eiened  to  act  for  others  could  be  capable 
e£  The  Court  of  Directors  had  given 
the  most  posithre  injunctions,  that  the 
salary  of  the  coounander-in-chief  should 
■not  exceed  6,000/.  per  annum;  notwith- 
standing which  Mr.  Hastings,  by  his  own 
aathoritT>  and  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
his  employers,  made  an  addition  to  it  of 
1S,000/.  a  year,  besides  the  10,000/.  which 
were  liis  due  as  a  mender  of  the  supreme 
counciL  No  sooner  had  the  Court  of  Di- 
xedors  beard  of  this  extraordinary  allow- 
rAnce,  than  they  wrote  to  reprimand  Mr. 
'Hastmgs  for  bis  disobedience,  and  to 
order,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
that  it  should  immediately  do  discon- 
tinoed.  Mr.  Hastings  paid  no  atteotion 
to  this  second  intimation  of  the  Din^tovs, 
wfaidi  produced  a  third  order;  and  this 
third  was  equally  disregarded  with  the 
two  former:  all  that  l^r.  Hastings  did, 
was,  tacbargethe  extraordinary  allowance 
.  he  thought  proper  to  gr^nt  to  sir  Eyre 
Ooete  to  the  .Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude,  by 
whioh  be  added  an  infraction  of  treaties, 
waA  an  i£(^g^  extortion  from  a  prince  in 
-alliance  mm  the  Company,  to  his  disobe- 
•jdiflBce-of  orders.  As  to  the  defence  made 
dby  Jf  r«'JlastiMs  jsn  this  head,  it  .was  an 
eiggiavetifln  of  %the  charge;  it  was  a 
-enwtchdbeubtesfiige  lo  plead  that  tie  could 
}«Dt  ?bear.tlie  tinhuoiap  th<mght  of  taking 
^tfromair  Eyte  CooleihisiS^ryy.when  he 
i9tdiiccd  rtb  itbe  ^r^al^  imbecility 


in  the  service;  for  the  commander;ii|« 
chief  had  remarked  concerning  himselr, 
that  <<  he  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and 
the  other  on  the  side  of  it."  It  was  a  lib^ 
on  the  memory  of  that  gallant  officer  to 
insinuate,  as  be  had  done,  that  he  would 
not  have  marched  i^to  the  Carnatic,  ancl 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  Company 
cheerfully,  without  that  great  augmenta- 
tion of  his  income.  His  profusion  also^ 
and  his  arbitrary  assumption  of  authority^ 
were  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  continua* 
tion  of  the  allowance  of  13,000/.  per  ann. 
toseneral  Stibbert,  after  he  was  super- 
seded in  his  command  by  sir  Eyre  Coote's 
arrival :  that  allowance  being  granted  to 
him  only  wbil^  he  had  the  command  '<^ 
the  army. 

Sir  James  now  took  up  the  last  article 
of  the  charges  in  its  relation  to  tbe  onium 
contract;  this  was  granted,  like  otliers^ 
in  opposition  to  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Hastings  gave  tl^ 
contract  in  1777  to  John  Mackenzie  for 
three  yean,  without  advertising  for  pro« 
posals,  ana  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  the  ihonopoly  of 
that  article  should  be  left  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  transaction  was  condemned 
by  Uie  Directors,  though  a  clause  was  in- 
serted, by  which  it  was  left  open  to  the 
Directors  to  annul  the  contrfict  at  the  ej^' 
piration  of  the  first  or  second  year:  Mr. 
Hastiqgs  entered  into  a  justification  pf 
what  he  thought  might  be  speciously  de- 
fended, and  the  rest  he  wholly  omitted. 
Thus,  be  acknowledged  having  grapted 
the  contract  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  but  con- 
tended that  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be» 
for  any  corrupt  end :  that  gentleman,  he  * 
had  urged,  was  not  among  the  number  of 
his  frieodjs,  and  therefore  it  could  not  (^ 
his  intention  to  serve  him  at  tbe  expense 
of  the  Company ;  but  perhaps  he  might 
be  permitted  to  hint  to  Mr.  |lastings,  that 
it  may  as  well  suit  the  purposes  of  cpr- 
ruption  jto  buy  off  an  enemy  as  to  engage 
a  friend. — He  next  entered  into  a  discus- 
sion of  ^r.  Hastings'  defence  on  the 
opium  contract  granted  to  Mr.  Sullivan : 
he  argued,  that  if  the  other  was  ceq- 
surable,  this  was  infinitely  more  so;  the 
circumstances  in  both  were  not  the  same ; 
as  in  the  latter  instance,  the  contract 
was  granted  for  a  longer  term  without  aniy 
proposals  whatever  in  writing,  and  with- 
out the  same  reservation  in  mvour  of  the 
Directors.  Sir  James  went  minutely  mto 
a  view  pf  all  the  curcumstances  of  aggra- 
vation in  this  last  proceediog;  and  parji< 
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27  GEORGE  III. 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the 


Gularly  instanced  the  sale  of  it  for  52,000/. 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  granted  on  the  most 
corrupt  and  venal  principle. 

At  length,  recapitulating  all  his  former 
ground  of  argument,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
charge,  which  called  for  the  most  serious 
interposition  of  Government,  he  concluded 
by  alleging,  that  it  would  not  be  imagined 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  merits  of  the 
governor-general  were  such  as  should  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation,  or  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  charge.  He  trusted  that  he 
bad  said  enough  to  prove  the  contrary.  It 
could  not  indeed  be  denied,  that  some  of 
tbosc  periods  in  which  the  contracts  had 
been  made,  were  times  of  difficulty  and 
embarrassment ;  but  those  distresses  and 
erhbarrassments  were  of  his  own  creating. 
To  excuse  a  criminal  for  extricating  him- 
self out  of  difficulties  he  was  led  into  by 
profligacy  and  corruption,  was  a  principle 
in  which  a  minister  of  this  country  could 
never  be  justified,  and  which  could  not 
be  applied  with  advantage  in  the  present 
Is^iness.  He  went  over  the  different 
estftnates  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
public  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
profusion,  which  he  stated,  for  a  period  of 
jears,  to  amount  to  590,000/.  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  contracts,  and  an  annual 
loss  of  600,000/.  in  the  increase  on  the 
establishment.  He  bf^ed  the  connmittee 
earnestly  to  consider  tb^  dangerous  de- 
signs with  which  he  had  30  lavished  the 
money  of  the  Company,  wfcikt  he  was 
increasing  his  own  influence  b.oth  here 
and  in  the  Indies,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  bold  enough  to  execute  the 
most  violent  and  unjustifiable  excesses, 
and  an  extraordinary  impudence  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  them.  He  seriously 
appealed  to  those  members  who  were  pro- 
prietors of  East-India  stock,  not  to  omit 
this  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves 
for  the  many  injuries  they  had  so  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  «ustained :  he  im- 
plored the  Directors  to  rescue  themselves 
from  the  disgraceful  charge  which  so  long 
was  attached  to  them,  ofa  base  and  ser- 
vile acquiescence  in  the  power  and  influ- 
ence or  a  man  so  justly  signalized  foi-  his 
cruelty  and  oppression.  He  implored 
©very  member  generally,  who  felt  for  the 
Lonour,  dignity,  and  justice  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  assert  it  in  this  instance ; 
and  having  before  their  eyes  the  most  in- 
contestable proofs  of  internal  profusion 
and  profligacy,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
bimiogouptotheHouseofLordsimdallege 
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as  merits  and  services,  actions  which  were 
so  clearly  and  so  evidently  demonstrated 
to  be  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  they  had 
already  convicted  him  of  such  offences  as 
must  infallibly  bring  him  before  the  supe- 
rior and  ultimate  tribunal  of  the  House  of 
Lords :  the  allegations  indeed  of  the  for- 
mer charges  were  of  the  deepest  species 
of  guilt ;  and  the  House,  in  their  votes 
upon  the  several  preceding  delinquencies 
charged  against  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was 
willing  to  own,  had  rescued  their  country 
from  a  pressure  of  odium :  but  if  they 
suffered  him  to  escape,  on  all  or  any  of 
the  charges  this  night  moved  against  him, 
they  would  fall  short  of  their  <%ject,  and 
have  **  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it  !** 
He  then  moved,  **  That  this  Committee 
having  taken  the  said  charges  into  consi- 
d^tion,  and  heard  evidence  thereoD» 
were  of  opinion  that  they  contained  suffi- 
cient  matter,  to  impeach  Warren  Hss* 
tings,  esq.  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.' 

Mr.  iHit  rose  thus  early  in  tbe  debate, 
in  hopes  that  what  he  had  to  suggest 
might  prove  the  means  of  bringing  tbe 
question  to  a  more  narrow  and  deteimi- 
nate  point.  He  believed  the  chief  object 
of  those  who  brought  forward  the  prose- 
cution was  to  confine  it  to  such  facts  as 
should  not  only  be  of  evident  criminality, 
and  capable  of  substantial  proof  when 
brought  before  the  final  tribunal,  but  also 
such  as  were  of  a  description  and  roi^- 
tude  sufficient  to  warrant  that  departure 
from  the  uniform  practice  of  jurisprudence 
in  this  country,  whioh  was  intended  on 
the  present  occasion.  In  this  view  he  had 
considered  the  charge  just  opened  by  the 
hon.  baronet.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
tracts, there  were  some  of  them  in  them- 
selves 80  insignificant  as  not  to  be  entitled 
to  any  discussion  whatsoever  in  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  impeachment ;  and 
others  were  so  circumstanced  in  point  of 
time,  as  to  be  extremely  unfit  to  be  made 
a  ground  of  criminal  charge  against  Mr. 
Hastings.  On  this  head,  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  committ^  to  the  situation 
Mr.  Hastings  had  been  in,  at  and  siace 
the  time  when  the  chief  part  of  the  con- 
tracts had  come  first  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Directors,  and  when  he  tad 
been  censured  by  them.  After  that  cen- 
sure, they  had  become  objects  of  parlia- 
mentary mquiry.  And  what  had  been  tbe 
result  of  that  inquiry  ?  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  they  had  not  at  all  operatad 
to'  his  prejudice  $  m,  ftubaequent  to  r*^  ~" 
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inquiries,  he  had  been  thought  worthy  of 
repeated  parliamentary  appointments  to 
his  situation  in  India.  How,  th^n,  would 
it  appear,  if  Parliament,  after  having  exa- 
mined the  grounds  of  the  charge  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  notwithstanding  such 
examination,  having  appointed  hun  ex- 
pressly to  a  very  high  and  confidential  sta- 
tion, should  afterwards,  without  any  new 
documents  against  him,  make  those  very 
articles  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge, 
which  before  they  had  not  considered 
even  as  a  disqualification  to  a  renewal  of  a 
great  and  important  trust  ?  Still,  he  said, 
that  out  of  the  several  contracts  stated  by 
the  hon.  baronet,  some  were  an  exception 
to  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down,  and 
which,  though  completed  previous  to  those 
parliamentary  appointments  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, were  yet  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
completely  exempt  from  the  reason  he 
had  given  why  the  others  should  not  now 
be  considered  as  grounds  of  charge  against 
htm.  Mr.  Pitt  now  went  over  the  several 
contracts,  one  by  one,  pointing  out,  either 
from  their  dates  previous  to  Mr.  Hastings's 
being  appointed  or  re-appointed  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  the  government-general- 
ship of  Bengal,  or  from  their  more  imme- 
diate intrinsic  qualities,  as  their  inconsi- 
derableness,  their  propriety,  or  their  ne- 
cessity, either  that  they  were  not  criminal 
at  ail,  or,  if  so,  were  not  criminal  in  a  de- 
gree sufficient  to  warrant  a  proceeding  by 
impeachment,  or  else  that  there  had  in- 
tervened, since  the  time  in  which  they 
tookplace,such  circumstances  as  amounted 
to  a  trial,  and  either  an  acquittal  or  a 
pardon  of  Mr.  Hastings.  In  this  case,  he 
mentioned  the  first  bullock  contract  stated 
in  the  charge,  which  he  observed  was, 
even  if  admitted  to  its  full  extent,  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  any  discus- 
sion, and  was,  besides,  completed  a  long 
while  before  Mr,  Hastings's  re-appoint- 
ment, the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
being  at  the  time  of  such  re-appointment 
sufficiently  known,  so  that  it  clearly  came 
under  the  distinction  with* respect  to  date. 
The  marine  contract,  and  that  for  em- 
banking the  Chittigong  river,  were  also 
within  the  same  description  in  point  of 
dates,  and  were  in  themselves  so  trifling, 
that  he  was  sure  the  gentlemen  who 
brought  forward  the  charge  did  not  wish 
to  rest  the  issue  of  their  inquiry  on  such 
objects.  He  therefore  by  no  means  lookea 
upon  them  as  fit  articles  to  compose  a 
charge  for  an  impeachment*  On  that  for 
enbankipg  the  nver,  he  should  CPfit^; 


that  there  was  by  no  means  any  ground 
for  those  collateral  conclusions  which  had 
been  drawn ;  nor  were  the  circumstances 
relative  to  that  transaction  exactly  cat* 
respondent  to  the  statement  made  of  them 
by  the  hon.  baronet.  In  the  first  place, 
the  hon.  baronet  had  stated  that  the  ac« 
counts  of  the  expense  of  that  work  were 
sworn  to  by  Mr.  Fraser,  the  contractor^ 
although  he  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  them ;  whereas  the  fact 
was,  that  the  proper  affidavits  had  been 
made  by  persons  who  had  the  immediate 
superintendanoe  of  those  departments  t^ 
which  their  affidavits  went.  The  hon* 
barondt  had  dwelt  much  on  the  idea  that 
this  contract  for  the  repairing  the  banks 
had  been  a  corrupt  job  of  sir  Elijah  Im-> 
pey's,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  hi« 
friend  Mr.  Fraser ;  and  had  stated,  as  as 
evidence  of  this  guilt,  that  he  and' Mr* 
Hastings  had  come  forward  with  a  volun- 
tary justification  before  any  charge  had 
been  made  against  them.  Whether  they 
were  guilty  or  not,  he  should  not  at  pre^ 
sent  attempt  to  argue ;  but  would  remind 
the  hon.  baronet,  that  on  the  occasion  of 
that  contract  being  entered  into,  an  hon. 
gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Bengal,  had  thought  proper  to  write 
home  to  the  Directors  his  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  had  in  his  letter  made  the 
charge  now  alluded  to.  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  sir  Jillijah  Jmpey,  imputing 
to  him  for  procuring,  and  to  Mr.  Hastings 
for  granting  the  contract  in  question,  the 
most  corrupt  and  unjustifiable  motives* 
In  order,  then,  to  confute  this  accusation, 
but  not  merely  voluntarily,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  baronet,  Mr.  Fraser 
made  an  affidavit,  stating,  ^^  that  he  had 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  undertaking 
this  business — had  consulted  his  friends 
upon  it,  and  after  having,  by  their  advice 
and  his  own  consideration,  determined 
upbn  undertaking  it,  he  had  applied  to 
sir  Elijah  Impey,  as  his  patron,  for  his 
consent  that  he  should  send  in  a  proposal 
for  it  to  the  council."  He  therefore  cau- 
tioned the  committee,  how  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  transaction,  into  an  evidence 
of  guilt,  and  put  it  to  them  to  determine 
whether  tlie  charge  made  against  thepi 
was  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  to 
taJ^e  steps  for  their  own  justification, 
without  affording:  any  presumption  that 
those  steps  proceea^»  jas^hadbeeainai- 
nuat^i  firoova  conicifiM^aesa  offs^U    ^ 
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He  next  ad?ertedto  the  e1q>haiiC  oon- 
tract ;  and  here  he  obsenred,  that  although 
die  Company  very  properly  sent  out  pesi- 
tW^e -^instructions  to  tiieir  servants,  yet 
those  instructions,  coming  iron  persons 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  immediate 
circumstances  of  afGurs  in  that  country, 
were  to  be  construed  liberally,  and  a  lati- 
tude allowed  to  those  who  were  to  act 
undx^  them,  to  accommodate  them  to 
such  accidental  situations  and  considera- 
tions as  might  occur,  at  the  moment,  and 
Ott  the  spot.  Were  this  not  to  be  done, 
the  worst  consequences  might  happen  by 
a  blind  observance  of  instructions,  trained 
ia  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  calculated  for  circumstances  and 
Mtuations  which  no  longer  existed.  He 
certainly  admitted  that  it  was  right  and 
proper,  on  almost  every  occasion,  to  give 
notice  of  all  contracts  whatsoever,  that  so 
those  who  made  them  might  have  the 
choice  of  a  number  of  proposals,  and  be 
able  to  close  -with  that  which  was  mo^t 
advantageous;  but  still,  to  this  rule  there 
might  be  an  exception ;  and  as  to  the  time 
of  the  duration  of  contracts,  he  contended, 
that  although  many  contracts  might,  with 
safety  and  prudence,  be  entered  into  for  a 
year,  yet  there  were  others,  which,  from 
their  nature,  could  not  be  undertaken  with 
any  sort  of  propriety  for  so  short  a  time. 
For  instance,  when  the  commodity  to  be 
contracted  for  required  a  great  capital 
and  much  preparation,  an  extensive  credit 
and  correspondence,— where  it  was  of  a 
perishable  nature,  or  of  such  as  if  it  lay 
upon  hand  after  the  determinatioD  of  the 
contract,  could  not  find  an  easy  or  advan- 
tageous sale, — in  such  cases  as  this,  it 
would  be  by  no  means  advisable  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  a  very  short  period ;  for 
'Such  contracts  must  unavoidably  be  at- 
tended with  great  want  of  economy.— Mr. 
Hastings  had  fairly  come  to  issue  on  that 
prii)CipTe,  where  in  his  defence  he  had 
stated,  that,  "  according  to  his  construc- 
tion of  the  Company's  orders,  they  never 
were  nor  could  oe  meant  in  any  instance 
to  letcv^  their  administration  in  India 
without  an  option.  At  such  a  distance 
from  the  parent  state,  the  government  on 
the  spot  must  be  vested  with  a  disore- 
tionaiypdwer;  btit  where  positive  orders 
were  sent,  when  those  oraers  were  dis- 
bbbjred,  and  the  rettoAs  assigned  ^rsueh 
'disobedience  were  not  satisfactory,  cen- 
sute  or.{»unishmetit '  invariably  ought  to 
follow.*'  On  this  principle,  he  bhoald 
wish  to^o^itfidtrKhe'pretfeiit  charge.        ' 
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With  regard,  Aon,  to  die  conbract  for 
elephants,  although  there  aiiigbt  hive  teen 
some  profusion  in  fhat»  and  ia  all  the  other 
mentioned  coalracis-^ndiieby  no  means 
meant  to  enter  into  that  ^tsoussian,  with 
rwpect  to  any  of  the  articles  which  he 
wifllied  to  exclude  from  the  charge,  their 
degree,  and  the  period  in  which  uey  took 
place,  being  what  he  was  chiefly  governed 
by-*yet  there  was  no  proof  whatever  that 
such  profusion  existed  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Althou^  the  hon.  baronet  had 
stated  the  ibrmer  price  for  the  keeping  of 
elephants,  at  40  rupees  each,  and  that 
agreed  for  by  Mr.  Hastings  at  70,  and 
had  from  thence  inferred,  that  there  was 
a  squandering  of  SO  rupees  for  each,  yet 
that  statement  was  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  h'terally ;  as  in  foct  there  was  not 
only  the  difference  so  stated  in  the  charge 
for  the  service,  hut  also  another  very  bu^ 
terial  difibrence  in  the  service  itself. 
When  the  price  was  at  40  rupees,  it  was 
only  for  the  bare  maintenance  of  the  ele- 
phant ;  but,  when  it  was  raised  to  70>  it 
was  for  the  animal  itself,  as  well  as  for 
his  keeping ;  for,  in  the  last  instance,  the 
contractor  was  to  find  the  elephants  bim- 
self»  The  hon.  baronet  had  dwelt  much 
on  the  circumstance  of  the  elephants  at 
that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
pany being  given  up  to  the  contractor  ; 
but  besides  that  the  number  of  those  was 
exceedingly  small  (only  IS  out  of  70], 
in  comparison  with  the  number  to  be  kept 
up,  it  was,  were  the  proportion  otherwise, 
a  very  prudent  policy  to  transfer  the 
actual  property  in  the  animals  to  the  per- 
son who  was  to  have  the  management  and 
care  of  them.  But  it  had  been  stated, 
that  the  double  contract,  both  for  the  ele- 
phants and  their  keeping,  might  have 
been  made  for  40  rupees  a  piece,  and  that 
*a  proposal  to  that  effect  had  been  deli- 
vered in,  and  rejected.  Thisfoct  war  only 
substantiated  by  a  letter  from  general 
Clavering  to  ^e  Court  of  Directors,  com- 
plaining of  the  exorbitancy  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon  with  Mr.  Templer,  and  mat- 
ing that  there  was  a  person  who' would 
have  contracted  for  the  whole  sa^rice  oa 
the  terms  alluded  to.  But,  with  every 
degree  of  respect  for  gen.  Claverkig^ 
memory,  he  could  not  consider  such  evi- 
dence as  suffic^^t  to  warrant  that  House 
to  act  upon  it.  There  appeared  no  such 
pi^oposai  on  the  face  of  the  consukations ; 
and  if  such  a  proposal  had  been  formally 
made>  it  did  not  appear  upon  wHat  greooa 
4fhik]tke«n^  r^eoted.    li -iti^l  fmMy 
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baTtt  been  asked,  whal  capital  was  the 
penott  HMkiag'  the  propoaal  potsened  of? 
what  credit  was  he  in?  what  security 
could  he  give  for  the  performance  of  bis 
engagemetit,  should  his  terms  be  complied 
wiUi  ?  And  if  no  satis&ctory  answer  had 
been  given  to  these  questions,  it  would,  so 
hr  from  being  criminal  to  reject  them,  have 
been  highly  culpable  to  have  embraced 
them.  There  was,  besides  a  circumstance 
attending  this  contract,  which  evidently 
showed  It  to  be  free  from  that  degree  of 
criminality  which  was  imputed  to  it.  This 
was,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Francis)  had  been  present  at  the 
consultations  in  which  it  had  been  con* 
eluded  upon,  and,  instead  of  coinciding 
with  sen.  ClaTering,  had  joined  in  opinion 
with  Mr.  Hastings.  On  this  part  of  the 
charge,  therefore,  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
din^  to  impute  any  degree  of  guOt  to 
Mr.  Hastings. 

With  respect  to  the  second  bullock 
contract  in  1779,  be  was,  however,  of  a 
very  different  opinion,  as  that  was  evi« 
dently  made  upon  a  most  extravagant 
scale.  The  usual  rate  for  the  keeping  of 
those  cattle  had  been,  for  no  one  appa* 
rent  reason,  unconscionably  increased.  It 
had  been  increased  in  several  different 
^^ys,  by  changing  the  rupees  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  denomination,  and  by 
abolishing  adistinetion  which  had  hitherto 
taken  place  between  the  service  within 
and  wi^out  the  provinces,  and  another 
distinction  between  the  times  of  actual 
empk>yment  and  of  idleness.  To  the 
terms  of  this  contract  there  had  been  a 
strenuous  opposition  in  the  council,  and 
the  members  had  entered  their  reasons  at 
length,  and  very  satisfactorily,  for  their 
disapprobation ;  and  to  those  reasons  no 
answer  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Hasting, 
bat  he  had  simply  contented  himself  with 
declaring,  that  he  had  verv  justiBable  mo- 
tives  for  opposing  the  wishes  of  his  coun* 
^,  which  at  that  particularperiod  he  was 
not  prepared  to  state.  The  Executive 
Govemnient  at  home,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  India  Company,  had  given  him  credit 
for  this  assertion ;  and  so  doing,  the  cir* 
cumstance,  open  as  it  was  thus  conceived 
to  justification,  was  not  counted  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  prevent  his  subsequent 
re*appointment.  But  that  re-appointment 
having  taken  place  while  it  was  yet  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Hastings  might  have  the 
means  of  justification,  the  whole  of  his 
gttflt  net  having  been  before  them,  it 
cmdd  not  he  implied  that  that  House  had 


acquitted  him  of  it*  Had  aajf  reasong 
been  since  oflbred,  be  should  think  thosa 
ought  now  to  be  fuUy  weighed,  before  any 
determination  should  be  come  to  by  the  • 
House ;  but  as  none  bad  been  assigoed. 
the  naked  fact  of  the  contract,  impeachea 
as  it  was  by  the  reasons  assigned  in  oppo* 
aition  to  it,  and  unsupported  by  the  pro- 
mised vindication,  (^led  loudly  for  tl^e 
animadversion  of  the  House.  On  thai 
ffround,  therefore,  he  should,  in  part  at 
kast,  vote  with  the  hon.  baronet  on  the 
present  occasion. 

As  to  the  contract  for  supplying  Fort 
William  with  the  necessary  stores  and 

S revisions  in  case  it  should  be  besieged^ 
e  entertained  a  very  different  opinion. 
The  gentleman  who,  in  the  council,  had 
opposed  that  measure,  had  given  as  hia 
reason,  an  argument  drawit  fi'om  an  ana- 
logy to  the  service  in  Europe,  by  stating 
that  he  knew  of  no  garrison  belongbg  to 
his  Majesty  in  this  quarter  of  the  world 
^ich  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep 
in  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  siege  in 
point  of  victualling,  except  Gibraltar.  In 
this  exception,  that  gentleman  had  unfor* 
tunately  fidlen  upon  an  example  the  most 
in  point  against  himself  which  was  possi* 
ble  for  him  to  sdect.  Fort  William  waa 
in  Asia,  as  Gibraltar  in  Europe,  the  very 
place  which^  of  all  othem,  from  its  situa- 
tion and  its  uncommon  value,  would  be 
the  most  h'able  to  an  attack  from  an 
en^ny.  Mr.  Pitt  ridiculed  the  idea 
thrown  out  by  sir  Jan>es  Erskioe,  that  the 
suppljring  Fort  William  with  stores  against 
a  siege  was  an  instance  of  a  parallel  ab- 
surdity, with  the  keeping  the  Tower  of 
London  in  a  constant  state  o£  preparation ; 
and  he  recommended  it  to  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet to  appeal  to  an  ban.  gentleman  be- 
side him  (Mr.  Francis)  to  learn  what  was 
the  state  of  his  mind,  on  that  occasion. 
He  wotdd  Uien  find,  that  inlhat  hon.  gen- 
tleman's opinion,  the  idea  of  an  attack  on 
Fort  William  was  not  quite  so  visionary 
as  a  siege  of  the  Tower  of  London.  That 
hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  the  most 
violent  fears,  and  was  warm  in  his  remon- 
strances to  have  it  properly  supplied  far 
such  an  event ;  nay,  wnen  Mr.  HalBtings 
proposed  to  relieve  the  Camatic,  whtfi 
threatened  with  a  most  alarming  approach 
of  famine,  so  quick  were  that  hon.  gentle- 
man's apprehensions  for  Fort  WiUiani, 
that  he  opposed  the  sending  of  provisions 
to  Madras,  lest,  by  so  doioff.  Fort  WiUiaao. 
should  be  lef^  unprovided  lor  the  impend- 
ing daoger  of  a  siege. 
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Mr.  Pitt  noW  p^roceeded  to  discuM  that 
j^art  of  the  charge  which  related  to  Mr, 
Auriol*s  contract  for  the  supply  of  the 
'  (Settlements  on  the  Carnatic  The  cir- 
cumstances of  that  transaction  were,  he 
aaid,  of  such  a  nature  as  merited  the  most 
liberal  and  indulgent  disposition  in  judg- 
ing of  them,  as  they  tbrmed  the  most 
bnlliant  epodi  of  Mr.  Hastings's  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Hastings  having  been  ap- 
prized of  the  dreadful  state  of  Madras 
and  its  dependencies,  of  the  imminent 
and  immediate  danger  which  they  were  in 
ot*  being  absolutely  destroyed  by  famine, 
with  a  promptitude  and ,  an  efiect  which 
did  him  the  highest  honour,  and  was  of 
the  most  beneficial  consequence  to  all  our 
Indian  possessions,  determined  upon  their 
relief.  What,  then,  would  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, and  they  who  supported  the  charge, 
have  wished  Mr.  Hastings  to  do  ?  Would 
they  direct  him,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Very  existence  of  the  Carnatic  was  at 
•take,  when  the  lives  o£  his  countrymen, 
imd  the  possessions  of  his  employers  de- 
f)ended  on  his  spirit  and  dispatch,  to  hesi- 
tate sending  them  the  means  of  preserva- 
tion, until  he  should  discover  the  cheapest 
method  by  which  those  means  were  to  be 
procured  f  Was  tie  to  publish  to  the  ene- 
tBies  of  the  Company  and  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  a  most  valuable  part  of  our  ter- 
ritory was  likely:  to  be  a  prey  to  fiiimme, 
€t)d  to  point  out  the  means  of  mtercepting 
the  supplies  which  he  was. about  to  send 
them  ?  No ;  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
Imposed  ufion  him  the  necessity  of  vio- 
lating the  strict  line  of  obedience  to  the 
Company's  orders;  and  the  only  questions 
remaining  were  those  which  had  been  so 
-much  dwelt  upon  by  the  hon.  baronet. 
As  to  the  question  how  far  Mr.  Auriol 
was  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  the 
*agency ;  and  whether  the  profits  which  he 
-had  been  allowed  were  exorbitant? — in 
ithe  first  place,  he  must  confess,  that  al- 
though a  deserving  person,  and  one  who 
had  conducted  himself  in  a  confidential 
Sit«mtion,  as  Mr.  Auriol  had  done  under 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction,  might  appear  en- 
titled to  some-signalreward,  yet  he  by  no 
means  thought  it  an  eligible  thing  to  con- 
fer upon  such  a  person  such  a  reward  as 
that  which  had  been  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Auriol  by  this  contract.  Still,  however, 
the  bestowing  it  upon  him  had  no  appear- 
ance of  corruption ;  for  at  all  events,  the 
-agency  must  have  been  given  to  some 
personi  and  to  whomsoever  it  was  giveD, 


it  must  have  been  ben^daL— -Mn  Pitt 
then  pointed  out  the  proportional  profits 
arising  to  Mr.  Auriol,  and  argued  that 
they  were  by  no  means  such  as  they  were 
stated  by  tlie  hon.  baronet ;  nor,  consi- 
dering the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
comparing  them  to  other  analogous  ser- 
vices, at  all  exorbitant.  Mr.  Auriols 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  i^ency 
were  extremely  great ;  he  laboured  under 
a  heavy  interest  for  a  great  part  of  his 
capital,  ran  great  risk  from  the  vicinity  of 
an  enemy's  fleet  on  the  coast,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circumstance,  the  expense 
of  freight  waa  prodigiously  increased.  He 
compared  the  profits  of  Mr.  Auriol,  under 
all  those  circumstances  of  difficulty^  with 
the  profits  of  a  subsequent  contractor  for 
the  same  article,  when  no  such  circum- 
stances existed,  and  showed  that  those  of 
Mr.  Auriol  bore  only  a  proportion  to  those 
of  the  other  person,  of  about  7^*  to  6^. 
He  put  this  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  whether  it  was  a  transaction  of  such 
a  nature,  under  all  its  circumstances,  as 
could  b^r  that  complexion  of  guilt  which 
they  imputed  to  it?  The  hon.  baronet 
haa  stated,  that  notwithstanding  the  Com- 
pany had  sent  out  orders  for  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  to  be  made  in  the  rate 
of  agency  allowed  to  Mr.  Auriol^  yet  that 
reduction  had  only  taken  place  on  the 
bare  article  of  freight  In  the  way  the 
hon.  baronet  bad  represented  this  circum- 
stance, doubtless  the  reduction  «o  made 
must  appear  to  the  Committee  as  a  mere 
trifle;  but  when  he  stated  the  real  fact,  be 
believed  gentlemen  would  see  it  in  a  very 
difierent  point  of  view.  The  real  fact  thea 
was,  that  the  rice  was,  at  that  time,  soli 
for  two  rupees  per  bag,  whereas  the  freight 
to  Madras  was  five  rupees ;  so  that  the  re* 
duction  went  to  five  parts  out  of  seven  of 
the  whole  undertaking,  and  therefore  could 
b^  no  means  be  considered  in  that  ins^- 
nificant  light  in  whicli  it  was  attempted  to 
be  shown  by  the  hon.  baronet.  On  this 
ground,  he  should,  for  the  several  reasoas 
which  he  liad  stated,  the  necessity,  and 
even  the  merit  of  the  measure  itself,  the 
apparent  reasonableness  of  the  terms  od 
which  it  was  executed,  and  th<  insignifi- 
cance of  the  transgression,  if  any  did  ac- 
tually exist,  withhold  bis  consent  to  the 
motion  in  its  present  shape>  as  it  invdved 
this  transaction,  in  itself  by  no  mesas 
criminal,  with  others  which  were,  as  be 
considered  them,  highly  reprehenaiUe. 

On  the  subject  of  the  opium  contracts^ 
he  in  a  great  measure,  agreed  with  the 
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hon.  baroneU '  He  eatered  into  a  discus- 1 
sion  of  certain  suggestions  which  had 
fallea  from  sir  James  Erskine^-  as  if  the 
first  cojitract  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  order  to  conci- 
liate to  hiis  interest  a  noble  earl  to  whom 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  related,  and  contended 
that  no  reflection  could  be  cast  on  tlie 
character  of  that  noble  person  from  those 
suggestions.  He  then  examined  the  se- 
cond opium  contract,  in  which,  he  said, 
evident  circumstances  of  criminality  were 
implicated.  His  having  granted  it  on 
terms  immediately  repugnant  to  the  orders 
of  his  masters,  and  that  to  a  person  con- 
nected and  allied  ,q&  Mr.  Sullivan  was, 
became  a  most  palpable  ground  for  suspi- 
cion of  corruption.  But  as  to  the  blame 
imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade  of  opium  with  China,  he  by 
no  means  saw  it  in  that  criminal  point  of 
view ;  nor  would  he  take  upon  himself  to 
say,  but  that  such  a  trade  was  highly  be- 
nd&cial  and  proper  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
suit  of  the  Company.  On  thi^  head,  he 
should  also  be  willing  to  vote  the  charge, 
provided  it  could  be  so  done  as  not  to  m« 
volve  along  with  it  other  circumstances 
that  he  though^  by  no  means  proper  sub- 
jects for  an  impeachment. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  first  of 
the  genera]  heads  into  which  he  haid  di- 
vided the  question,  that  which  related  to 
contracts  made  bv  Mr.  Hastings;  he 
came  to  consider  that  which  appeared  to 
him  of  the  most  permanent  magnitude  of 
any  other  part  of  the  subject,  which  was, 
the  increased  salary  given  Ijy  him  to  sir 
Eyre  Coote,  in  avowed  disobedience  of 
the  Company's  orders,  and  the  imposing 
the  payment  of  that  additional  salary  on  a 
prince  closelv  connected  with  the  Com- 
pany, and  who  already  paid  to  the  Bengal 
government  a  fixed  and  stipulated  tribute; 
which  was  a  gross  and  manifest  violation  of 
the  faith  of  the  Company,  and  a  perversion 
of  the  power  entrusted  to  him  in  his  office. 
His  continuing  this  salary  in  an  underhand 
and  covert  manner,  after  a  particular  pro- 
hibition from  the  Directors,  was  an  igno- 
minious and  disgraceful  evasion  of  his 
duty, '  ai)f)  one  which  highly  merited  the 
censure  of  Pafliament ;  and  that  part  of 
the  charge  should^  consequently,  have  his 
most  hearty  concurrence.  . 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  question, 
jrelaiting  to  the  profusion  of  the  civil  ex- 
penditure, that  was  a  subject  which»  cir- 
cumstanced as  it  was,  he  should  by  no 
means  consent  to  make  any  part  of  a  cri- 
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minol  charge.  How  had  the  crime  im- 
puted on  this  head  to  Mr.  Hastings  been 
attempted  to  be  substantiated  ?  First,  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  the  establish^ 
ment  under  Mr.  Hastings's  administration 
with  what  it  had  been  before,  and  fi-om 
the  excess  and  increase,  assuming  a  con- 
clusion of  guilt  and  dissipation.  But  wat 
this  a  fair  way  of  considering  it  ?  Th« 
hon.  baronet  had  stated  the  increase  to 
be  from  227,200/.  to  near  900,000/.  After 
disputing  the  accuracy  of  this  statement, 
Mr.  Pitt  said  he  should  not  attempt  fully 
to  acquit  Mr.  Hastings  of  the  charge  of 
profusion ;  yet  he  could  by  no  means  be 
satisfied  with  such  an  evidence  of  his  guilt 
as  arose  from  a  comparative  view,  pro- 
posed as  a  criterion  by  the  hon.  barc^nett 
ibr,  independently  of  the  very  great  in- 
crease of  revenue^  which  would  alwaya 
be  attended  with  an  increase  in  the  ex* 
pense  of  collecting  it,  there  had  been 
several  new  establishments  instituted ;-» 
among  others,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi* 
cature,  the  provincial  Courts  of  Justice,' 
and  many  new  establishments*  which  must 
necessarily  add  much  to  the  gross  amount 
of  the  civil  expenditure.  Under  this  head, 
great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  increase 
of  the  expense  atteriding  the  Salt-office : 
but  let  gentlemen  consider,  that  in  the 
period  of  that  progressive  increase,  the 
revenue  on,  salt  itself  had  experienced  » 
still  greater  proportional  increase,  inso* 
much  that  the  expense  of  collection  was 
now  greater  than  the  whole  produce  had 
formerly  been ;  namely,  70,000/.,  whereas 
the  produce  used  to  be  but  60,000/.  But»> 
at  the  present  period,  the  amount  of  that 
revenue  was  upwards  of  600,000/. 

Nor  was  the  other  criterion  set  up  by 
the  hon.  baronet  a  fairer  method  of  judg- 
ing on  the  system  of  economy  which  Mr. 
Hastings  had  adopted ;  namely,  the  great 
reduction  which  had  taken  place  since  hi^ 
departure  in  the  expenses  of  the  Indian 
governmenu  Those  reductions  were  in- 
consequence of  plans  sent  firom  home,' 
which,  by  laying  strong  restraints  on  the 
executive  government  there,  had  relieved 
it»  in  a  great  degree,  from  that  almost 
irresistible  importunity,  to  the  increasing 
of  expense,  which  till  lately  it  had  al- 
ways had  to  contend  against :  but,  was  it 
to  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  crime^ 
that  a  way  had  lately  been  discov^ed  to 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  manifestly 
existed  in  the  government,  but  which  the 
Directors  had  found  themselves  unable  to 
do,  though  they  bad  ofteti  attempted  it» 
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and  which  could  never  have  been  effiscted^ 
had  it  not  been  by  the  interposition  of 
Parliament,  and  those  salutary  regulations 
which  had  been  enacted  for  the  better 
management  of  our  concerns  in  India? 
He  was  happ^  to  findi  that  the  effects  of 
those  regulations  were  such  as  answered 
his  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  that 
among  the  many  vaJuable  consequences 
pf  the  new  system  of  superintendence,  a 
great  reduction  of  the  expenditure  had 
been  one ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
there  had  been  sufficient  care  taken  in 
framing  the  lately-enacted  laws,  that  what 
had  been  so  happily  begun  should  be  of 
long  continuance,  as  the  principle  of  those 
laws  was  such  as  mutt  necessarily  interest 
Parliament  to  a  constant  periodical  and 
not  barely  formal  investigation  of  the  af- 
fairs in  India.  And,  as  long  as  his  right 
bon.  friend  beside  him  (Mr.  Dundas) 
continued  to  preside  over  that  department, 
be  trusted  it  would  wear  such  an  aspect 
as  Parliament  could  contemplate  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  That  right  hon. 
gentleman  would,  on  some  future  day, 
open  to  the  House  the  real  state  of  the 
present  establishment  in  India.  For  the 
present  question,  he  should  only  observe, 
that  no  specific  act  of  profusion  having 
been  substantiated,  but  only  imputed  from 
a  compttiBon  with  former  and  subsequent 
establishments,  he  did  not  consider  such 
grounds  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  that 
House  to  include  it  in  a  matter  of  im- 
peachment. Tliis  consideration  led  him 
to  suggest  to  those  who  were  the  friends 
of  the  prosecution— and  afler  what  had 
already  passed,  there  was  none,  whether 
with  a  view  to  the  dignity  of  Parliament, 
or  to  the  ends  of  public  and  substantial 
justice,  that  could  have  any  wish  but  to 
forward  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  bring 
it  before  the  other  House  in  the  most  un- 
questionable shape— to  those  gentlemen  he 
wished  to  suggest^  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  best  wa^^  to  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
to  clog  it  with  useless,  unnecessary,  and 
impracticable  matter.  To  strip  it  of  all 
such,  was  the  most  advisable  thing  for  the 
House  to  endeavour ;  and  he  wished  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  in  the  business,  would,  on 
•ome  eany  day,  ascertain  and  determine 
on  such  charges  as  he  intended  to  bring 
forward,  as  there  were  many  of  those  al- 
ready before  the  House,  that  he  was  cer- 
tain could  never  be  made  out  in  proof,  or 
if  they  could,  were  not  of  sufficient  crimi. 
oality  to  warrant  the  present  mode  of  pro* 
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ceedin^.  For  the  several  reasons  he  had 
given  m  the  course  of  his  speech,  he 
should  propose  an  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion, which)  if  it  should  be  adopted^  would 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  vote  in  support  of 
the  general  question :  his  amendment  was 
to  add  wairds  of  the  following  purport  to 
the  motion—*'  In  respect  to  the  contract 
for  bullocks  in  the  year  1779 ;  that  for 
opium  in  the  year  1781 ;  and  to  the  in* 
creased  salary  of  sir  Eyre  Coote.** 

Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  more  business-like  speech,  nor  a 
more  masterly  detail  of  facts  with  apter 
illustrations,  more  sound  reasoning,    or 
more  pertinent  remarks,  than  those  of  the 
hon.  baronet  who  opened    the    debate. 
His  speech  was  a  wonderful  display  of 
abiUty  from  so  young  a  man.    He  begged 
leave. also  to  inform  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  that  he  considered 
his  as  amiciMe,  and  as  such  he  deserved 
his  best  acknowledgments  for  them.     It 
was  certainly  his  object  to  bring  matters 
to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  possmle,  con- 
sistently with  the  dignity  and  justice  of 
the  House.     But  how  this  end  was  to  be 
accomplished  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
determine.    He  knew  not  what  matter, 
in  the  different  articles  of  the  charges 
which  he  had  brought  forward,  to  retain, 
and  what  to  reject*    All  appeinred  to  him 
to  be  of  much  consequence;  but  what 
points  were  of  more,  and  what  of  less  im- 
portance, he  could  not  easily  decide ;  nor 
did  he  know  whether  on  this  subject  he 
could  safely  trust  to  his  own  judgment 
In  fact,  he  resembled,  in  his  present  situ- 
ation, a  ship-master  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of^throwing  some  of  the  cargo 
over-board ;  but  what  articles  he  was  to 
commit  to  the  waves,  and  how  he  was  to 
lighten  the  vessel,  he  was  perfectly  at  a 
loss  to  determine ;  nay,  he  was  amid  to 
enter  on  thu  office,  lest  gentlemen  should 
afterwards  tell  him,  «  You  indeed  at  first 
furnished  yourself  with  an  excellent  carvo 
— many  of  your  materials  were  of  toe 
very  best  quality;  but,  whilst  you  have  re- 
tained trifles,  the  articles  of  greatest  value 
vou  have  indiscriminately  thrown  over- 
board and  consigned  to  the  wan^''    He 
was  therefore  fearful  of  beginning  a  busi- 
ness whidi  might  prove  in  the  end  so 
hurtful  to  that  cause,  which  it  was  origi- 
nally his  concern,  and  had  now  become 
that  of  the  committee,  to  have  brought  to 
a  proper  issue.    Nor  did  he  see  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  delaying  the  carrying 
of  the  impeadunept  to  the  bar  df  tk* 
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House  of  Peers,  till  such  lime  as  the  com- 
mittee had  gone  through,  and  decided  od 
each  article  of  the  charges.  This  had  not 
been  customary  in  conducting  matters  of 
this  kind.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
the  very  opposite  mode  of  procedure  had 
been  adopted ;  and  so  strongly  was  this 
precedent  in  point,  that  no  other  cause 
could  be  assigned  for  the  House  adopting 
this  line  of  conduct,  than  this  very  one, 
that  thev  seemed  determined,  by  carrying 
up  articles  of  impeachment  after  articles 
of  impeachment,  to  maintain  a  right  which 
they  nad  long  been  in  possession  of,  and 
Iq  that  instance  were  resolved  not  to 
abandon.  The  charges  on  which  the 
committee  had  determined,  were  grave  and 
interesting ;  but  there  were  others  of  no 
less  moment  than  those  which  had  been 
brought  forward ;  and  to  abandon  those, 
would  amount  to  an  act  of  public  injustice, 
ai^d  would  be  treachery  to  that  cause  in 
which  they  were  now  so  laudably  engaged. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  which  had 
be^n  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  the  variety  of  master  contained  in  the 
charge  under  deliberation,  he  could  not 
entirely  concur  with  him!  in. opinion;  nor 
could  he  think  of  allowing  some  of  those 

Eints,  which,  agreeably  to  his  amendment, 
bad  wished  to  omit,  to  be  entirely 
rejected.  The  points  contained  in  the 
charffe  wore  multifarious;  but  notwith- 
stan£ng  their  variety,  they  had  one  com> 
mon  object :  that  object  was,  to  show  that 
Mr.  Hastings's  government  had  been  pro- 
digal and  corrupt.  It  was  to  illustrate 
this  feature  in  his  administration,  and  to 
prove  that  he  acted  on  system,  and  that 
that  svstem  was  depraved,  that  he  had 
brought  forward  so  many  examples.  This 
had  beea  his  main  concern ;  and  to  cfaa- 
raoCerize  the  government  of  any  person, 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  into 
the  account  a  great  variety  of  acts.  In 
vindication  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  had  been 
alleged,  that  he  had  not  been  criminated 
by  those  who  were  snperior-to  htm.  But 
was  this  a  solid  argument  in  his  favour? 
Could  it  with  any  decency  be  urged,  that,, 
because  a  person  in  office,  who  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  oorrupted,  who,  in  that 
station  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  had 
h^en  guilty  c^  peculation,  and  of  various 
other  misdemeanors,  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  a  man  of  confidence ;  and 
whO|  notwithstandinff  all  these  depravities, 
had  escaped  either  we  eye  or  the  censure 
of  his  superiors ;  could  it  be  urged,  that 
ha  was  on  this  aocouat  to  be  vindicated  i 


that  he  was  on  this'acdount  to  be  absolved 
from  those  crimes,  f^liich,  owing  to  a 
fortunate  revolution  of  a&irs,  had  been 
brought  to  light,  and  were  likely  to  be- 
come the  objects  of  national  justice?  No; 
the  {>lea  was  inadmissible.  If  any  person 
employed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  were  to  betray  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  and  if,  after  ten  years  had 
passed  away,  this  misconduct  were  to  be 
detected,  would  it  form  any  apology  in 
behalf  of  such  a  culprit,  that  he  had  es- 
caped the  censure  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman under  whom  he  had  been  engaged? 
Would  this  circumstance  exculpate  him 
in  the  eye  of  the  House,  or  before  the 
tribunal  of  justice  ?  It  certainly  would 
not.  But,  with  req>ect  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  &ct  was,  he  had  not  only  Corrupted 
India,  but  he  had  also  corrupted  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  were  nis  superiotv. 
He  had  blinded  their  eyes ;  and  this  cir- 
corastance  was  a  principal  cause  why  his 
conduct  had  not  been  stigmatized  by  their 
marked  disapprobation.  But  to  assert, 
that  on  this  account  he  was  to  be  vindi- 
cated, was  as  absurd  as  to  affirm,  that  bo- 
cause  robbery  was  now,  perhaps,  more 
frequent  than  in  any  former  period,  the 
law  therefore  tolerated  it,  and  it  was  on 
this  account  excusable. 

But  he  wished  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  those  points  to  which  the  rirht 
hon.  gentleman  had  ebjected,  and  which 
it  was  hi^  object  to  separate  from  b^ing 
grounds  of  charge.  The  rice  contract 
was  one  of  them — did  he  recollect  thitt 
this  very  contract,  which  was  intended  for 
the  preservation  of  Madras  in  the  first 
instance,  was  to  be  executed  at  the  risk  of 
destroying  Bengal?  And  why  was  this 
sacrifice  to  be  made?  For  the  express 
purpose  of  gratifying  Mr.  AurioL  And 
was  there  no  other  way  by  which  this  gen- 
tleman could  have  been  recompensed  fbr 
his  meritorious  poverty  ?  What  was  the 
sacrifice  of  public  interest  which  had 
been  made  on  this  occasion  ?  Had  not 
the  merchants  promised  to  procure  the 
rice  at  5  per  cent.  ?  Why  then  give  Mr. 
uAuriol  an  enormous  benefit  of  15  f  Was 
this  douceur  likely  to  qualify  him  the 
better  for  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
engagement ;  or  was  there  any  thing  In  his 
habits  of  life  to  entitle  him  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  preference  ?  He  was  out  of 
trade :  he  had  no  capital :  he  had  nothing 
to' justify  his  bktog  pot  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  thoscTn^ose  profession  was  mer- 
cantile who  w^pre  ready  to  act  gp  tiMP 
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shortest  notice,  and  who,  of  course,  could 
have  undertaken  the  execution  of  this  con- 
tract with  more  fecility,  and  on  more  rea- 
£onable  terms  than  Mr.  Auriol,  ButJthis 
contract  was  not  confined  in  its  operation 
.to  Madras.  It  e^^tended  to  Bencoofen — 
.to  St.  Helena,  which  was  almost  at  our 
iOwn  door  —  and  to  Bombayy  where,  not- 
standing  the  jobbing  mood  which  they 
were  not  unfirequently  in,  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  they  had  been  astonished  at 
the  circumstance  of  being  supplied  with 
rice,  at  double  the  price  they  could  have 
procured  it  for  tliemselves.  This  mode  of ; 
.rewarding  people  for  their  services,  he 
considered  as  highly  impolitic  and  danger- 
ous; 'increase  of  salary  was  surel}'^  a  much 
wiser  method — for,  encouraging  the  hope 
of  recompense  by  the  means  of  contract, 
what  was  it  but  to  exhibit  a  motive  to  in- 
duce mankind  to  rob  the  public  ?  j 

The.  next  point  on  which  he  animad-  | 
verted,  was  the  duty  on  salt.  There  he  | 
also  alleged,  that  a  most  shameful  aliena-  I 
,tion  of  the  public  money  had  obtained ;  | 
fox  the  first  commissioner  had  a  yearly  in- 
xome  of  18,00(V.  given  him,  which  was 
oeirtainly  extravagant,  and  an  eminent 
^x;ample  of  that  corruption,  which  distin- 
igui^hed  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  acted  as  the  agent  of 
the  Company  against  the  Company— and 
for. yhat. reason?  Who  was  Mr.  JBelli  ?  His 
:Own  private  secretary.  And  when  a  person 
of  this  description  got  a  gratuity  of  30  per 
cent,  on  a  contract  uhich  could  have  been 
executed  for  20,  and  when  this  contract  was 
«xttended  in  the  very  face  of  the  orders  of 
ithe  Court  of  Directors  during  five  years 
-r^wHs  ibere  not  something  in  this  mode  of 
condiict  to  justify,  what  was  more  than 
.suspicion,  a  rational  presumption  of  cri- 
rmiqality  ?  Feeling,  therefore,  the  import- 
.apce  of  all  these  considerations*  to  illus- 
trate the  general  feature  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
government,  he  thought  it  would  be  im- 
;pi:oper  to  omit  them,  and  therefore  he 
woiild  propose  an  amendment  to  the  one 
made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  includ- 
ipff  the  agency  for/ricc,  the  salt-duty,  attd^ 
the  other  artides  on  which  he  had  enlarged ' 
..int^  eourse  of  bis  rcmai^ks. 

i  Major  Scfftt  said,  that  at  so  late  an  hour 
Ji^  ^hou]d  reserve  much  of  what  he  had  to 
^.Hy  upon  the  present  question  till  it  came 
';^ain  before  the  committee,  and  would 
^merely  confine  himself  to  some  expfena- 
4ion  of  the  only  two  ^mttaets  wbfdi  had 
.b«en  censured  byahatf^)^  hon.'.gemle- 
ifii^nk,  ^(  c4)serting,  4hat  if  the  profits  of, 
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all  the  contracts  were  as  exorbitant  as  the 
hon.  baronet  had  stated,    which  be  was 
prepared  to   disprove,   they    would    not, 
taken  altogether,  amount  to  more  than  one 
half  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  loan  of 
a  single  year^  during  the  late  unfortunate 
war.     With  respect  to  the  bullock  con- 
tract, he  should  declare  generally,  that  it 
was  highly  advantageous  to  the  Company; 
that  it  was  concluUed  in  consequence  of 
representations  from  general  Stibbert,  im- 
mediately after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic notoriety  to  every  officer  of  tlw  Bengal 
army,   and  of  universal  complaint,    that 
previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  contract 
with  Mr.  Crolles,  no  part  of  the  army  (n 
Bengal  had  ever  moved  without  infinite 
distress  to  the  country;  that  bullocks  were 
constantly  pressed,  to  the  very  great  dis- 
tress of  the  husbandmen,  and  to  the  very 
great  loss  of  the  revenue :  he  could  men- 
tion many  instances  to  prove  this,   that 
came  within  his  own  knowledge — one  in 
particular.      When     colonel     Champion 
marched  with  the  first  brigade  from  Dioa- 
pore,  in  February  1772,  he  was  unable  to 
move  till  the  whole  country  round  Patnahad 
been  swept  for  bullocks :  and  in  the  course 
of  his  march  through  a  district  producing 
a  revenue  of  only  three  lacks  a  year,  the 
collector  of  that  district  claimed  a  de- 
duction of  70,000  rupees  for  hia  district, 
on  account  of  losses  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  farmers'  bullockshavingbeen 
seized.    This  was  not  the  only  instance, 
for  he  wouldtakeuponhim  to  declare^thatno 
corps  of  the  army  had  marched,  from  1767 
to  1780,  without  experiencing  the  same 
inconveniencies,  and  without  creating  the 
same  distress  to  the  country ;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
band ^ye  or  six  battalions,  than  to  reduce 
the  bullock  contract  so  as  to  endanger  the 
strict  performance  of  the  service.     Since 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Croftes's  contract, 
the  park  of  artillery,  and  every  corps  of 
the  army,  was  furnislied  with  its  proper 
complement  of  bullocks.    He  had  had  the 
honour  to  command  a  battalion  of  sepoys 
at  Chunar,  and  his  corps,  with  his  gtios 
and  ammunition,  were  ready  to  mardi  at 
any  time  at  five  minutes  notice ;  but  for- 
Bterly,  when  an  ordei:  of  march  was  issued, 
the  first  thioff  necessary  was,  to  sweep  tb^ 
country  for  bullocks.    There  were,  after 
the  expiration  of  Mr.  Croftes's  contract, 
four  brigades  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oude; 
thisre  was  an  arm^  m  t]ie  field  tinder  col 
'Cormaty  forwards  colonel  Muir^  f  «b^ 
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ihflr  under  col.  Popham,  and  a  very  con- 
sid^rabie  detachment  under  col.  Pearce, 
in  the  Carnatic.  The  explanations  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  be- 
fore the  House,  though  not  printed :  he 
did  not,  however,  desire  to  postpone  the 
decision  of  the  question  on  that  account ; 
another  opportunity  would  offer,  when  he 
trusted  it  would  fully  appear,  that  the 
second  bullock  contract  was  a  necessary 
and  an  economical  measure ;  Whereas  the 
first,  being  on  such  low  terms,  was  merely 
a  deception;  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Francis)  having  himself  allowed  that  bul- 
locks had  always  been  pressed  on  the 
movement  of  any  part  of  the  army. 

As  to  the  opium  contract,  he  would 
state  that  fairly  and  fully ;  it  was  a  subject 
that  could  not,  and  should  not,  be  mis- 
understood :  it  was  a  fact  that  opium  al- 
ways had  been,  and  always  must  be,  a 
monopoly :  in  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan 
government  it  was  a  monopoly,  and  given 
to  favoured  individuals.  From  the  time 
we  acquired  influence,  it  was  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  at  Patna;  not  a  secret  mono- 
poly, not  a  transaction  committed  in  the 
dark,  but  as  openly  and  avowedly  taken, 
as  a  perquisite  of  office,  as  any  fee  at- 
tached to  any  patent  office  in  this  coun- 
try— perfectly  known  to  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and  perfectly  known  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  at  home;  so  It  con- 
tinued till  Mr.  Hastings  came  to  the  go- 
vernment in  April  1772.  He  was  the  first 
who  made  the  Company  participators  in 
this  monopoly;  not  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  home ;  but  he  himself  created 
the  revenue  for  them :  and  it  appears  by 
papers  upon  the  table,  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration, though  the  Company  gained 
above  500,000/.  by  the  monopoly,  still  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  individuals.  The 
first  year  the  Company  took  a  certain 
number  of  chests  to  send  to  Balambangan 
at  400  rupees  a  chest ;  the  second  year 
they  took  all  the  produce  of  the  province, 
for  tvbich  they  paid  $20  rupees  a  chest. 
In  1775  the  governor-general  and  council 
advertised  for  sealed  proposals  for  furnish- 
ing all  the  opium  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  on 
the  Company's  account,  and  the  contracts 
were  given  to  the  lowest  of  thirteen  who 
sent  in  proposals.  Here,  then,  w^  the 
fair  price  fixed :  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Francis)  declared,  that  he  should  be 
against  concluding  the  contract  on  too  low 
t^tns ;  and  he  well  remembered,  that  Mr. 
Grifitb's  tetm»  were  so  low,  (bat  Bd^y 


well-informed  men  thought  he  would  be 
ruined  by  the  contract.  The  fact  how- 
ever was,  that  he  very  honourably  and- 
fairly  acquired  a  fortune  by  it,  Mr.  Grif- 
fith had  the  Patna  coatract ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
ton, a  gentleman  who  lived  in  col.  Mon-» 
son's  family,  had  the  Bengal  contract  for 
one  year;  before  the  close  of  that  year 
the  governor-general  and  council,  without 
advertising  for  proposals,  gave  it  them  on 
the  same  terms  for  one  year  more ;  and 
then  in  1777  it  wbb  giveli  to  Mr.  Mackenzie 
on  the  same  terms,  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
for  three  years :  he  had  the  Patna  and 
Bengal  contract.  And  now,  the  Major 
said,  he  came  to  a  circumstance  which 
both  the  hon.  baronet  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  totally  omitted. 
The  Court  of  Directors  were  undoubtedly 
well  pleased,  that  by  the  ikftention  of  Mr. 
Hastmgs  they  had  acquired  a  great  re- 
venue, from  a  source  which  never  produced 
one  before ;  but  in  their  letter  of  Dec; 
1778  they  expressed  their  displeasure,  that 
it  had  not  a  second  time  been  put  up  ta 
auction  and  given  to  the  lowest  bidder  i 
this  letter  arrived  in  Bengal  in  Dec.  1779; 
but  a  transaction  took  place  in  May  1780, 
which  was  totally  sunk  on  all  sides.  In 
Feb.  1780,  a  coalition  took  place  between 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis,  whiph, 
the  Major  said,  he  was  a  little  instrumental 
in  bringing  about,  and  had  lamented  it, 
since  it  had  not  gone  on  so  happily  as. 
some  other  coalitions  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Frapcis,  and  in  May  1780,  having 
previously  concerted  the  matter,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  governor-general  and  coun- 
cil, requesting  the  opium  contract  for  one 
year  more,  making  four  years.  The  order 
of  the  Directors  was  then  before  the 
governor-general  and  council  for  putting 
it  up  to  auction :  but  was  it  noticed  ?  No. 
The  whole  board,  then  consisting  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Wheler, 
without  a  word  of  debate,  without  even  an 
allusion  to  this  order,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie. It  was  avowedly  a  matter  of  pa- 
tronage at  all  times,  apd,  as  such,  given 
away  to  a  connexion  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
^  man's,  not  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings ; 
and  he  Crusted,  that  if  Mr.  Hastings  was 
to  be  censured,  the  censure  should  begin 
iromMay  1780,  when>  with  the  Directors' 
orders  before  them  Mr.  Hastings^ '  Mr. 
Wheler,  and  Mr.  Francis,  gave  me  con- 
tract to  Mr.  Mackenzie  for  one  year,  after 
he  had  held  it  for  three.  He  neither 
wished  to  blink  the  cpestmii  nor  to  dhfi> 
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ayow,  hiB  opinion  of  it ;  for  he  thought  so 
much  merit  was  due  to  Mr.  Hastings  for 
creating  such  a  revenue  for  the  Companv» 
that  he  should  he  excused  for  still  tnink^ 
ine  it  a  good  thing  to  the  person  who 

He  now  came  to  the  next  stage  of  this 
contract,  and  he  called  the  auention  of 
Mr.  Francis  to  a  fact  that  he  had  been 
told  lately  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  had  called 
upon  him,  m  his  own  accord,  to  commu- 
nicate every  circumstance  of  this  opium 
business^  and  had  given  him  permission  to 
state  it.  In  Sept.  1780  Mr.  Sullivan  ar- 
rived in  Bengal ;  in  October,  having  been 
told,  as  the  Major  concluded,  that  the 
opium  contract  was  a  good  thing,  he 
asked  Mr.  Hastings  to  give  him  his  inte- 
rest for  it  on  the  same  terms  it  was  then 
held,  at  the  es|^ration  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
contract.  Mr.  Hastings  told  him  he 
would,  but  that  he  was^  under  an  engage- 
ment to  permit  another  gentleman  to  have 
a  proportion  of  it:  this  gentleman  was 
JVir.  Tighlmao,  a  relation  of  the  hon»  gen- 
tleman (Mr«  Francis),  who  then  lived  in 
his  family,  and  went  home  with  him  in  the 
same  ship.  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  consequence 
of  this  information,  waited  upon  Mr.  Tighl- 
man,  and  agreed  to  give  him  25,000  rupees 
for  his  share  of  the  contract ;  for  this  sum 
Mr.  Sullivan  save  a  bond,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  paid  the  money  to  Messrs,  Hay 
and  Ducarell  on  Mr.  Tiglilman's  account 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  declared,  that  Mr.  Till- 
man had  assured  him  before  his  embarka- 
tion, that  he  had  communicated  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Francis.  The  Major  said  he  would 
leave  the  facts  with  the  committee:  the 
matter  was  notorious,  that  the  opium  coo- 
tract  was  an  affair  of  fevour  and  pa- 
tronage ;  a  great  revenue  was  created  fi>r 
the  CoDopany ;  but  stiU  a  very  good  thing 
was  left  tor  the  disposal  of  the  government 
of  Bengal ;  and  he  was  confident  the  merit 
of  creating  such  a  revenue  would  weigh 
with  the  world  against  the  demerit  of  not 
reducing  the  contract  still  lower  than  the 
lowest  of  thirteen  offers.  The  Maior  said, 
he  felt  himself  quite  free  to  declare  his 
opinion  upon  these  contracts ;  he  had  no 
concern  in  any  of  them— nor  in  anpr  trans- 
action out  of  the  line  of  his  profession,  ex- 
cept one,  which  was  highly  honourable, 
land  advantageoos  to  the  Company,  and 
would  have  been  of  some  advantage  to 
Umself,  if  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not 
imdone  the  deed,  by  which  the  Company 
flustameda  considerable  loss:  the  trans- 
action he  aUoded  to  was  undertaken  with 
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the  hon.  gentleman's  concurren<56  and 
approbation,  whose  relation,  Mr.  Tigbl- 
man,  had  an  equal  share  in  it  with  hina«el£ 

Mr.  Francis  adduced  several  passases 
from  the  minutes,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Haa- 
tings,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Belli's  contract, 
had  acted  inconsistently  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  (  Mr. 
Francis's)  opinion  of  what  was  fit.  He 
declared  that  he  was  ever  against  the  in- 
famous mode  in  which  the  opium  contracts 
weregiven;  that  be  had  always  pronounced 
his  opinion  against  them ;  and  that  when 
it  was  first  given  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  he 
was  absent  a  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta. 
In  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  his  rela- 
tion, Mr^  Tiehlman's  participation,  he  de- 
clared upon  his  honour,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing or  the  circumstance  until  he  came 
to  England.  He  was  not  accessary  to  hu 
obtaining  it.  Mr.  Tighlman  had  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Wheler,  and  through  him  be 
imagined  that  he  obtained  the  procsiae 
from  Mr.  Hastings.  As  to  himself^  be 
dared  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Major  to 
prove,  that  it  was,  in  the  most  oblique 
way,  through  his  means  diat  Mr.  Tishl- 
man  got  the  promise.  His  memory  might 
not  at  all  times  furnish  him  with  the  dear 
circumstances  of  every  fiEu;t  iudd&[ily 
started  in  debate ;  but  on  such  points  he 
had  a  stronger  relianoe  than  on  his  me- 
moryr-he  relied  on  his  principles,  which, 
during  all  the  time  he  was  in  India,  pre- 
served him  from  any  direct  or  indirect 
traffic  of  corruption,  either  for  himself  or 
others.  But  what  would  the  House  now 
say  to  the  open  confession  made  by  the 
hon.  m^r,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  ^irea 
this  contract  away  as  a  boon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influence  ?  This  was  the  moat 
open  and  barefaced  acknowledgment  of 
corruption  he  had  ever  heard ;  imd  he  left 
Mr.  Hastings  to  thank  the  boo.  member 
for  the  service  he  had  rendered  him  by  the 
dedaratioD. 

Major  Boott  aaid,  he  had  the  fact  &om 
Mr.  Sullivan,  and  not  from  Mr.  Haattngs ; 
and  he  declared,  that  he  had  meant  no- 
thing improper  with  respect  to  the  hon. 
genUeman  (Mr.  Francis). 

Mr.  Le  Mesurier  spoke  against  the  mo- 
tion, but  confessed  that  he  could  not  de- 
fend the  principles  on  which  sevoml  of 
the  contracts  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Dempster  said,  he  had  attended 
very  closely  to  the  whole  progress  of  the 
debate.  He  had  not  been  abfe  to  ocdlect 
that  there  was  any  direct  charge  ,of  cor- 
nq)tioa  agdnst  Mr.  Hastings  hioisel^  or 
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that  he  bad  been  benefited  by  putting 
money  into  his  own  pocket.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Sullivan's  contract,  he  denied  that 
It  liad  been  given  to  that  gentleman  on 
account  of  his  father  being  chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  old  intimacy  which 
had  taken  place  between  them.  The  fa* 
tlier  had  been  in  straits ;  the  son  had  re- 
turned from  Ireland,  where  he  had  resided 
for  some  time,  and  had  disposed  of  a  place 
which  be  held,  to  supply  his  iiither's  wants. 
In  this  state  he  went  out  to  India,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  had  provided  for  him.  These 
facts  he  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  he 
wished  the  committee  to  attend  to  them. 
He  was  also  desirous  that  the  committee 
might  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the 
business  till  such  time  as  it  could  consult 
the  Toluminous  papers  which  had  so  re- 
cently been  laid  upon  the  table.  As  to 
the  monopoly  of  opium,  he  was  perfectly 
aninst  it.  MoDopoly  never  produced  any 
advantage ;  it  weakened  and  depressed  the 
spirit  of  mankind;  in  India  it  had  been 
me  cause  of  the  worst  effects,  for  the  mi- 
serable ryots  had  often  been  obliged  to 
destroy  the  rice  which  they  had  previ- 
ously sown  for  tbe  purpose  of  planting 
poppies. 

Ktr.  VansiHart  explained  to  Mr.  Demp- 
ster, that  a  regulation  had  taken  place  m 
India  fifteen  years  since,  by  which  the 
hihabitants  were  not  obliged  to  cultivate 
thejpoppy. 

Tne  Committee  then  divided  on  the 
question,  that  the  words  contained  in  Mr. 
Burke's  amendment  do  stand  part  of  the 
motion :  Ayes,  66 1  Noes,  57 : — Majority 
in  ftivour  of  Mr.  Bnrke's  amendment,  9. 
The  Committee  then  divided  on  the  main 

Siestion,  including  both  Mr.  Pitt  and 
orke's  amendments:  Ayes,  60;  Noes, 
26: — Majority  for  the  impeachment  on 
the  amended  motiop,  S4. 

Debate  in  ike  Commons  on  the  ConsoK" 
datum  BiU.']  March  7«  Mr.  Rose  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  take 
into  consideration  so  much  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech  to  both  Houses,  upon  the  2Srd  of 
January  last,  as  relates  to  simplifying  the 
Public  Accounts  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Revenue,  the  Resolutions  which  the 
committee  had  come  to.  The  said  Reso- 
lutions (2537  in  number)  were  then  read 
and  ^eed  to  by  the  House ;  after  which, 
Mr.  Ktt  moved,  <<  That  a  Bill  be  brought' 
fai  pursoant  to  the  said  Besoluticiis.'' 


"Sir  Grey  Comter  observed,  that  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address  to  the  Crown  on 
the  Commercial  Treaty,  he  gave  his  opi- 
nion, which  he  was  now  more  and  more 
confirmed  in,  that  the  first,  if  not  the  sole 
object  of  that  Address,  was  to  pledge  and 
bind  that  House,  to  the  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  Treaty,  aAd  to  attempt 
to  preclude  any  fartl^er  discussion  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  or  any 
ulterior  question  on  the  detail  of  the  tariff, 
and  the  other  articles,  to  which  the  King^ 
by  his  prerogative  alone,  could  not  give 
validity  and  elect :  but  whatever  attempts 
might  be  made  to  bend  the  forms  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  tavourite  measure,  or  a  parti- 
cular occasion,  or  to  suprise  that  House 
into  an  approbation  of  a  sudden  project, 
he  was  persuaded  that  no  address,  contri* 
vance,  or  management,  could  prevail  so 
fkr  as  to  alter  the  settled  rules  and  orders, 
which,  by  the  long  and  uniform  practice  of 
Parliament,  were  in  such  cases  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  which  the  House  was,  in  its 
legislative  capacity,  bound  to  adhere  to  in 
all  its  proceedings,  and  partictilarly  in  the 
passing  of  bills.  If  this  were  so,  whatever 
miffht  be  the  view  of  those  who  proposed 
and  supported  the  Address,  he  contended, 
that  it  was  still  competent  for  every  mem- 
ber, in  every  stage  of  the  proceedmg,  be- 
fore the  Bill  for  carrying  the  Treaty  into 
execution  ^ould  have  passed  the  House, 
to  state  any  doubts,  or  to  o£kr  any  objec- 
tions whicn  he  might  continue  to  have  to 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Treaty,  or 
which  he  might  have  discovered  since  the 
Address  was  voted.  But  another  impedi** 
ment  was  about  to  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  free  discussion  of  this  great  and  most 
important  measure.  The  Resolutions 
which  were  voted  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
Treaty,  had  since  been  referred  to  the 
committee  for  preparing  the  Resolutions 
for  the  basis  of  the  Bui  for  simplifying 
and  consolidating  the  duties  of  customs 
and  excise.  He  felt  it  impossible  to  avoid 
condemning  the  manoeuvre  of  endeavour- 
ing to  swafiow  up  the  few  Resolutions  re- 
specting the  Commercial  Treaty,  in  the 
multiphed  consideration  of  5700  Resolu* 
tions,  which  would  be  produced  by  the* 
plan  for  consolidating  the  customs.  The 
former  were  as  drops  of  water  in  the  great 
ocean  of  the  latter ;  and  it  might  be  said 
of  them,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

^  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gumte  vasto.^ 
NotwiAstanding  that^  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer  had  given  them  a  separate 
schedule,  as  a  sort  oT  plank  to  float  upon. 
This  separate  schedule  inclined  him  to 
hope  that  the  tariff  duties  would  have  been 
brought  before  the  House  in  a  separate 
Bill;  but  he  was  sorry  to  find,  by  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
this  was  not  his  intention.  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  the  continuing  to  keep  the  Re- 
solutions for  carrying  the  French  Treaty 
into  execution,  blended,  incorporated,  and 
confounded  in  the  same  Bill,  with  the  vast 
multitude  which  formed  the  Consolidation 
Bill|  was  an  unfair  and  unparliamentary 
restraint  on  the  freedom  of  voting.  If  it 
had  not  happened,  by  a  singular  and 
whimsical  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
that  in  the  same  session,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time,  when  this  great  innovation  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Kingdom  was  pro- 
posed to  Parliament,  the  Bill,  which  had 
been  long  in  contemplation,  had  not  been 
brought  forward  for  simplifying  the  col- 
lection, and  consolidating  the  duties  of 
customs,  and  as  a  basis  and  groundwork 
for  which  it  became  necessary  to  re-con- 
sider, re-cast,  and  re-vote  the  whole  mass 
of  duties,  and  to  ascertain  what  integral 
sum  should  be  demanded  hereafler  on  each 
specific  article  imported,  exported,  or 
carried  coastwise — if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  fortuitous  circumstance,  there  must 
pecessarily  have  been  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct Bill  moved  for  rendering  effectual 
the  tariff  of  the  French  Treaty,  and  what« 
ever  other  articles  wanted  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament to  give  them  energy  and  effect. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  event — 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  an  unfair  and 
unparliamentary  advantage — to  keep  the 
Treaty  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
sifflit  and  out  of  the  mind  of  the  House. 
The  subject  matter  of  opening  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  France  on  certain 
reciprocal  stipulations,  had  no  relation  to, 
or  connexion  with,  the  matter  of  the  Con- 
solidation Bill,  except  in  one  point,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  respected  the  settlement  of  the 
duties  w^ch  every  article  of  commerce 
was  to  pay  in  future.  That  being  done 
and  adjusted,  the  subjects  were  perfectly 
different  and  unconnected.  What  had  the 
policy  or  principle  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France  to  do  with  a  plan  calculated 
for  the  ease  of  the  merchants  in  making 
their  entries  and  paying  their  duties  ?  He 
was  aware  that  it  had  been  but  too  much 
practised  in  that  House,  to  put  together, 
in  the  same  Bill,  propositions  and  clauses 
which  had  no  immediate  relation  to  each 

t 


other  i  he  had  always  thought  that  bills* 
which  were  called  hodge-podge  bills,  were 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  parliamentary 
order,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.     But  in  those  cases,  the  pro- 

f)ositions  taken  separately  were  seldom 
iable  to  any  objection  in  either  House ; 
yet,  to  do  this  in  cases  where  it  was  known 
that  one  of  the  component  parrs  of  the 
Bill  would  be  opposed  in  the  progresB,  and 
that  many  members  in  that  House,  as  well 
as  the  bther,  might  wish  to  vote  for  the 
rejection  of  the  French  Treaty,  though 
not  in  any  respect  to  oppose,  much  less  to 
r^ect  the  Consolidation '  Bill ;  it  was  in 
effect  to  prevent  both  Houses  from  exer- 
cising the  privilege  which  they  had,  as 
branches  of  tlie  Legislature,  to  give  their 
dissent  to  a  proposition  of  which  they  db- 
approved,  which  they  could  not  freely  dp, 
it  they  must,  by  the  same  vote,  reject  a 
measure  which. they  all  considered  to  be 
of  the  highest  public  advantage.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  both 
Houses  stood  nearly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. That  House  could  not,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, alter  or  amend  any  part  of  the 
tariff,  except  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting 
the  Treaty ;  and  therefore  the  restraint 
even  in  the  case  of  that  Bill,  which  was 
certainly  a  money  bill,  was  equal  in  both 
Houses.  Upon  this  ground,  he  thought 
himself  justi6ed  in  moving  an  amendment 
to  the  motion,  by  inserting  after  the  word 
•  bill,*  the  words  <  or  bills.* 

Mr.  Rose^  contended,  that  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  convenient  for  the  whole 
to  go  in  one  bill,  than  to  divide  the  Reso- 
lutions respecting  the  French  Treaty,  and 
put  them  into  cUstinct  bills.     Gentlemen 
would  recollect,   that  as  the  laws  now 
3tood,  the  duties  on  the  import  of  French 
goods,  &c.  were  considerably  higher  than 
the  duties  on  the  import  of  the  goods  of 
other  countries.     Unless,  therefore,  the 
whole  was  put  into  one  bill,  there  must 
necessarily  be  two  new  books- of  rates  made 
out,  and  one  printed  to  each  bill ;  a  cir- 
j  cumstance  which  could  not  but  be  pro- 
j  ductive  of  the  greatest  inconvenience  to 
I  the  merchants,  and  to  every  person  con- 
I  cerned  in  importation.      On    the    other 
I  hand,  the  uniting  the  two  subjects  in  one 
I  Bill  would  not,  as  had  been  suggested, 
,  preclude  the  freedom    of  debate,    since 
e\*ery  man  would  have  full  liberty  to  object 
to  any  one  resolution. 

Mr.  Hussey  observing  that  there  should 
be  two  bills,  added,  that  unless  very  solid 
grounds  of  iugonveaience  to   the  mer- 
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dumts  could  be  stated^  he  taif  no  reatOD 
why  Che  bills  should  not  be  as  distinct  at 
die  aui^cts  were.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  if  there  were,  then  two 
books  of  rates  must  be  printed,  and  one 
annexed  to  each  bill.  He  saw  no  great 
force  in  that  objection.  If  the  mere  ex- 
pense of  printing  was  thought  an  objec- 
tion»  it  ought  not,  in  his  mind,  to  be  of 
modi  wei^t  in  matters  of  such  infinite 
importance  as  both  of  the  subjects  un« 
doubtedly  were.  A«  to  the  idea  of  gen- 
tleoaen  baring  a  right  to  object  to  any  one 
resdution  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill, 
and  take  the  sense  of  the  Hoase  upon  it» 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  next  to  an  impos- 
sibrnty ;  for  who  could  attend  a  bill  com« 
prohending  3700  Resolutions  through  all 
tea  stages? 

Mr.  Sheridan  remfirkedi  that  there  was 
no  reas<Hi  why  there  should  not  be  two 
bills:  it  was  a  mere  pretence:  therealcause 
of  blending  the  two  subjects  was  in  order 
to  preclude  otMections  to  the  Resoiotions 
Telattvc  to  the  French  Treaty.  With  re- 
gard to  the  argument  of  diffculty  and  in- 
eonveaience  which' would  arise  if  there 
were  two  bills,  be  denied  that  it  had  been 
node  out.  Tbe  only  argument  advanced 
bad  been,  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  roust 
be  two  diierent  books  of  rales.  What 
dWcuky  would  that  occasion  ?  The  book 
of  rates  was  already  made  out,  and  conse- 
qoently  there  would  only  be  the  troubie  of 
making  out  a  fresh  copy. 

Mr.  Martin  observed  that,  having  given 
Iris  vote  in  €ivour  of  the  Treaty,  he  meant 
to  support  it,  because  he  really  believed  it 
likely  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  conse- 
<piences;  but  he  thought  there  was  «o  much 
weight  in  what  had  faNen  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite,  that  unless  some  mone  sub- 
stantial pro(^  of  the  inconvenience  which 
would  ai4se  ^om  having  two  bilk  instead 
of  one  could  he  given,  he  must  vote  for 
the  ameedoaent. 

Tbo  question  being  put,  that  the  words 
'  or  bills'  be  there  mserted,  the  House 
CBVioeu  s 

Tellers. 

»"•  \m°Ai^rr. : :  {« 
"«••  fSr'^rrr : :  :5>" 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  A^r 
wbidiy  leave  was  given  tobrifigiB  the  Bil. 

IRng^s  MeH(^   reepecHUng   sir   John 
Bkynner.'l    March  19.    Mr.  Chaaaeiior 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


Pitt  presented  the  following  Mtssftgafrom 
his  Majesty  ^^ 
«  George  R. 
<<  His  Majesty>  beiog  desirous  of  con- 
ferring a  mark  of  his  royal  &vour  on  sir 
John  Skynner^  knight,  late  Lord  Chi^ 
Baron  of  hss  Majesty's  Court  of  Excbe** 
quer*  in  consideration  of  his  dili|gent  and 
meritorious  services,  and  of  his  faithful 
and  upriglit  conduct  in  the  execution  of. 
that  mce^  reoooimends  it  to  bis  fiiithful 
Commons,  to  consider  of  enabliaff  his 
Majesty  to  grant  an  anndty  of  2000l  per 
auttum,  clear  of  all  deductions  whatevar, 
to  the  said  sir  John  Skynner*  during  the 
term  of  his  nattnal  life,  to  be  paid  out  of 
his  Majesty's  Civil  List  Bevemies. 

^  G.  R." 

MardiSL  The  House  having  rtsdved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  above  Blesr 

Afr.  Piu  solicited  the  attention  of  tiia 
House  to  a  proposal  which  would*  doubts 
lest  I  meet  a  general  coocurreoce,  from  the 
very  h^  esteem  in  which  tiie  learned 
judge,  on  whose  beludf  it  came,  was  uni* 
verrally  considered  froip  his  uncommon 
talents  and  distinguished  integrity.  Sir 
John  Skynoer,  late  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer^  was  now  in  an  advanced 
period  of  life.  The  state  of  his  hedth  reor- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  his 
services  firom  that  situation  whidi  he  had 
so  long  and  so  emineattly  sustained;  but  the 
manner  in  which  be  dul  it»  corresponded 
fully  with  the  propriety  of  his  general  con- 
duct. Having  so  abry  filled  this  arduous 
post,  he  resided  on  terms  rf  such  uapre* 
cedented  liberalitv  as  was  worthy  of  jmi-  , 
tation,  and  shouM  be  remembered  with 
Us  merits.  Mr.  Pilt  now  mored^  **  That 
the  chairman  be  dicected  to  move  the 
House,  duit  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  i^ 
Bill  to  enable  bis  Majesty  to  grant  a  cer- 
tain annuity  to  sir  John  ekynner,  knigbt^ 
late  Lord  Chief  Baosa  of  his  Majesty's 
Court  of  £xdieqaer«  in  consideration  of 
his  diliffent  and  saeritorious  sendees,  and 
of  his  tokhftd  OBd  upright  conduct  in  the 
execution  of  tbat  office." 

Mr.  Bwrke  said,  that  having  so  fro* 
.^uently  interfered  in  matters  of  stipply,  it 
Bsight  not  be  superfluous  in  him  to  ob-^ 
serve,  tluit  there  never  came  a|>roposai 
for  a  mnt  on  better  prisK^iplfts  of  ecknow* 
ledg€!d  service  and  merit  tban^the  present; 
for,  never  was  an  office  so  exalted  and  la- 
boHous,  filled  with  nunre  diligence  smA 
iotegri^,  ADdcBsigned  mth  more  digni^. 

[3B1 
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He  condaded  with  seconding  the  motion^ 
which  was  carried  unanimoudy. 

Debate  on  Mr,  Dennftter*s  Motion  for 
m  BiU  to  explain  ana  amend  the  East 
India  Judicature  Act.']  March  19.  Mr. 
Dempster  begged  leave  to  fix,  for  some 
moments,  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  he  considered  as  most  important  de- 
fects in  the  East  India  Acts  or  1786.  He 
contended,  that  as  trials  by  jury  were  the 
birth-right  of  every  British  subject,  no 
roan,  no  assembly  had  any  right  to  take 
away  such  a  privilege,  unless  by  the  con- 
tent, and  on  the  application  of  the  parties 
themselves ;  and  he  declared  it  to  be  no 
justificatipn  whatever  for  that  House  to 
assert,  that  it  gave  the  parties  so  disfran- 
chised a  better  thing  in  lieu  of  that  which 
they  took  away.  He  reprobated  the 
ground  of  necessity  as  a  plea  for  the  abo- 
lition of  trial  by  jury  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, and  asserted,  that  no  such  necessity 
could  be  proved  to  have  existed ;  the  only 
two  East  India  causes,  of  late  years  tried, 
having  been  decided  by  a  jury,  and  these 
were  the  case  of  the  Anpenians  against 

fovemor  Verelst,  and  the  case  of  lord 
%ot ;  in  the  former,  large  damages  had 
been  obtained ;  and  in  the  latter,  damages 
iiad  also  been  given.  Of  the  competency 
•of  Juries  to  try  these  causes,  no  doubt 
bad  been  suggested,  and  the  issue  proved 
that  they  were  perfectly  competent  for  the 
purpose.  So  far  from  experience  autho- 
rizing the  assertion  that  it  was  on  the 
^ound  of  absolute  necessity  that  the  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  India  were  deprived  of 
their  right  to  trial  by  jury,  experience 
had  established  the  very  reverse  of  the 
assertion.  Having  argued  the  point,  he 
-proceeded  to  mention  the  other  particu- 
lars in  which  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
proper  to  alter  the  last  act ;  and  first,  he 
•tated  the  extension  of  the  judicature  in- 
stituted in  Bengal  to  Madras.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, by  separating  the  executive  from 
the  judicial  departments,  had  been  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  consequences  to 
the  whole  nrovince  of  Bengal,  and  to  the 
town  of  Calcutta  more  especially;  and 
therefore  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  same 
essential  benefiu  might  not  be  extended 
to  Madras,  where,  he  had  no  manner  of 
doubt,  the  institution  of  a  Supreme  Court 
would  prove  eminently  useful  A  third 
regulation  necessary,  was  one  respecting 
the  judges  of  that  Supreme  Court,  whose 
vacancy  ought  to  be  supplied,  whenever 


a  vacancy  happened,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  without  delay.  The  reason 
for  this  was,  that  ever  since  the  recall  of 
sir  Elijah  Iropey,  the  whole  weieht  of  the 
business  of  the  Supreme  Court  nad  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  single  judge.  A 
fourth  alteration  would  be  the  total  repeal 
of  a  clause,  authorizing  the  governor- 
general  to  seize  any  person  merdy  sus- 
pected of  hdding  any  correspondence 
with  any  princes,  rajahs,   zemindars,  or 

Sovemors  of  factories,  or  any  correspoo- 
ence  detrimental  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  Company.      Mr.  Dempster  read 
this  clause  to  the  House,  to  show  the  ex- 
tensive wording  of  it,  and  the  mischieft  it 
might  lead  to,  and  said  it  was  wholly  sub- 
versive of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
that  he  would  no  more  give  nis  consent  to 
such  a  law,  than  to  a  mw  legalizmg  im- 
pressing;  on  the  contrary,  he  saw  not 
why  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act  roifiht  not  be 
passed  to  have  operation  in  India.    After 
stating  these  and  other  particulars  con- 
cerning the  judicial  parts  of  the  acts,  be 
came  to  the  political  part,  and  declared, 
he  thought  some  alteration  might  there 
be  made  much  to  the  security  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  British  subjects  in  India,  and 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Company. 
It  was  a  maxim,  not  to  be  controverted, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  that   govern- 
ment to  be  a  good  one,  in  which  tbe 
people  were  not  allowed  to    have  anj 
share.    The  government  of  India,  while 
the  afiairs  managed  there  were  merely 
the  afiairs  of  a  trading  company,  roigfat 
be  sufficiently  well  conducted  by  a  go- 
vernor and  council;    but  tbe  case  was 
widely  difierent  in  the  government  of  an 
empire.     He  was  of  opinion,    that  the 
change  of  drcumstances  in  India  pointed 
out  tne  necessity  for  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  much  better  govemment 
than  the  present  might  be  successfully 
adopted.     Suppose,  for  instance,  a  ffo- 
vemment  in  the  nature  of  a  vice-royalty 
were  instituted,  and  a  viceroy  was  to  be 
appointed,  with  a  privy  council  to  advise 
with  in  matters  of  ^emment;  he  might 
also  have  a  legislative  council,  and  some- 
thing like  representation  be  given  to  In- 
dia, as  the  capitlil  towns  and'  districts 
might  be  empowered  to  elect  and  send 
deputies.     Such  a  house  of  representa- 
tion might  be  empowered  to  receive  peti- 
tions firom  the  natives,  and  to  fpnnt  re- 
dress.   That  would  give  the  natives  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  tbe  British  Govern* 
mettt,  hitherto  imknown  in  India.    He 
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comf^aiiied  of  the  clause  of  the  existbg 
Act  taking  away  from  the  Company  the 
right  of  compounding  with  their  servants, 
when  in  arrear,  or  under  censure  He  also 
proposed  to  abolish  all  monopolies,  particu- 
kurly  that  of  opium,  declaring  that  he  had 
ample  proof  of  the  mjurious  tendency  of 
that  monopoly.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Demp- 
ster movea,  *<  That  an  Act,  made  in  the 
24th  of  his  present  Majes^,  intituled,  *  An 
Act  for  the  better  res ulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  affieurs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
panv,  and  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  and  for  establishing  a  Court  of  Ju- 
dicature for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual 
trial  of  persons  accused  of  ofences  com- 
mitted in  the  East  Indies,'  might  be  read;'' 
and  the  same  was  read  accordingly. — He 
then  moved,  <<  That  an  Act,  made  in  the 
last  session,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the 
farther  regulation  of  the  trial  of  persons 
accused  of  certain  offences  committed  in 
the  East  Indies,  for  repealing  so  much  of 
an  Act,  made  in  the  24th  of  his  present 
Maj^ty,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the  better 
regulation  and  management  of  the  affiurs  of 
the  East  India  Company, tmd  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  and  for  establishing  a 
Court  of  Judicature  for  tfie  more  speedy 
and  effectual  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
offences  committed  in  the  East  Indies,'  as 
requires  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  deliver  inventories  of  their 
estates  and  effi^ts ;  for  rendering  the  laws 
more  effectual  against  persons  unlawfully 
resorting  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  for  the 
more  easy  proof  in  certain  cases  of  deeds 
and  writings  executed  in  Great  Britain 
or  India,'  might  be  read ;"  and  the  same 
being  read  accordingly,  he  next  moved, 
**  Tnat  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  explain  and  amend  the  said  Acts." 

Mr.  Francis  begged  leave  to  state  to 
the  House  certain  objections  and  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  Bills  themselves,  and 
which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  men- 
tioned to  the  learned  gentleman  over  against 
him,  but  had  received  no  answer  to  them. 
He  had  before  asked,  whether  a  jury  was  not 
capable,  or  could  not  be  made  capable  of 
trying  acts  of  extortion,  or  other  misde- 
meanors, committed  in  India?  but  no 
learned  gentleman  had  ventured  to  affirm, 
that  a  jury  neither  was  capable,  nor  by  any 
means  could  be  made  capable.  The  ques- 
tion was  important,  since  nothing  short  of 
that  affirmation  could  support  the  institu- 
tion of  the  new  tribunal,  which  was  said  to 
be  founded  on  absolute  necessity,,  and  to 
admit  of  no  alternative,    When  he  had 


first  put  this  .question,  he  had  grounded 
it  on  the  reason  of  the  case :  but  he  came 
there  armed  with  another  sort  of  autho-^ 
rity,  the  autboritr  of  the  Act  of  1786,  the 
present  existing  law,  which  admitted  the 
fundamental  capacity  of  juries,  which  left 
the  opmion,  and  gave  it  to  the  prosecutor, 
viz.  to  the  Attomey-ffeneral,  wno  was  ex- 
pressly enabled  l)v  tne  Act  to  try  any  of 
the  causes  as  he  thought  proper,  either  in 
the  Court  of  King^s-bencn,  or  before  the 
new  tribunal.  The  supposed  incompe- 
tence of  juries  was  therefore  given  up.  It 
was,  however,  a  dangerous  power  to  be 
lefi  with  the  prosecutor,  as  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  power  to  allow  or 
take  away  his  fellow-subject's  riebt  to  be 
tried  by  his  country.  He  asked  by  what 
principle  was  the  Attorney-general  to  be 
guided  in  preferring  one  tribunal  to  ano- 
ther? How  was  he  to  distinguish  the 
cases  that  were  fit  for  the  King's-beach 
from  those  that  were  fit  for  the  new  tri- 
bunal I  Was  the  new  judicature  only  to 
be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  special  difficulty 
or  importance  I  If  so,  the  consequence 
was  absurd.  In  cases  of  inferior  dimculty 
or  magnitude,  they  tried  in  the  Court  of 
King's-bench ;  and  then  the  party,  if  he 
thoMght  himself  injured,  might  have  vari- 
ous remedies  against  error  in  the  proceed- 
ings, or  in  the  judgment,  or  even  against 
the  verdict,  by  applying  for  a  new  trial : 
whereas  if  the  case  were  specially  difficult 
or  important,  they  carried  it  to  a  tribunal 
whose  judgment  would  be  final  and  con- 
clusive ;  since,  though  there  was  a  right  of 
moving  the  cause  by  appeal,  or  by  writ  of 
error  from  the  Court  of  Kings-bench^ 
there  was  no  right  of  appeal  fi^hatever 
from  the  new  tribunal.  Another  fault  he 
had  to  find  with  the  new  judicature  was, 
that  it  was  at  once  original  and  final, 
which  was  of  itself  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  law;  and  they  made  it 
so  in  cases,  the,  difficulty  and  importance 
of  which  were  most  likely  to  perplex  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  and  which  parti- 
cularly required  that  the  judgment  should 
be  open  to  re-consideration  in  some  higher 
tribunal.  Mr.  Francb  declared,  that  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  institution  of 
a  court,  with  original  and  final  jurisdiction, 
was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence;  and  he  called  upon  the 
genUemen  of  the  law  to  declare  theroselvea 
explicitly.  The  authors  of  the  measure, 
he  said,  had  seen  the  absurdity  and  danger 
of  leavihg  the  judgment  to  be  deter- 
mined by  four  persons,  out   of   seven, 
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and  had  tberffore  increiMwd  the  trnmber 
to  ten ;  but  with  that  increaae>  in  order 
to  obtain  a  judgment,  they  had  introduced 
a  new  and  danger ous  principle  of  deciskm, 
unknown  in  il^  adaiioistration  of  justice 
in  £ngland,  viz.  by  a  casting  ¥oice;  that 
was,  thej  bad  borrowed  the  principle  of 
decision  which  belonged  to  a  deliberative, 
or  popular  assembly,  and  carried  it  into  a 
court  of  justice.    If  judgment  was  to  be 
given  by  a  majority,  he  contended  that 
It  ought  to  be  a  real,  and  not  a  fictitious 
majority,  because  nolhing  could  be  more 
^  evident  than  that  no  judgment  should  be 
given  but  by  a  real  preponderance  of  opi- 
nions ;  whereas  a  casting  voice  was  mere 
power,  and  power  had  nothing  to  do  with 
jodgment:  power  belonged  only  to  exe* 
cution ;  it  was  executive,  and  not  judicial. 
This  was,  he  said,  so  true  and  acknow- 
ledged a  principle,  that  if  in  any  of  the 
courts    in   Westminster-hall    the  judges 
were  equally  divicfod,  there  could  be  no 
judgment ;  m  that  case  the  laws  supposed 
a  |>er8on  in  possession  of  an  equality  of 
opinionrott  each  side,  and  could  have  no 
motive  for  saving  that  either  of  those  equal 
weights  should  prevail  against  the  other. 
Mr,  Franctt  declared,  he  wished  to  see 
these  various  difficulties  cleared  up,  and 
that  a  Bill  of  such  importance  should  not 
be  confirmed  without  explanation  or  de- 
fence.   The  v6ry  great  alterations  they 
bad  made  in  tlie  first  Bill  showed  that  the 
authors  of  it  were  far  from  infallible :  they 
had,  when  the  Bill  of  I784<  was  first  in- 
troduced, declared  it  to  be  a  perfect*  mea- 
sure :  they  had  nevertheless  altered  it  ma- 
terially in  1786;  perhaps,  therefore,  it 
might  appear  that  the  second  Bill  was  as 
imperfisct  as  the  first  had  been  confessed 
to  be.    In  their  mind  it  was  more  imper' 
feet,  and  instead  of  removing  former  oiffi- 
culties,  it  had  produced  a  multitude  of 
new  ones.    It  persisted  in  the  conclusion 
after  the  premises  were  abandoned.    At 
first  it  introduced  a  new  and  dangerous 
innovation  upon  the  ground  of  pretended 
necessity,  and  it  now  adhered  to  the  in- 
novation, when  the  whole  ground  of  ne- 
cessity was  renounced  and  given  up ;  for 
these  reasons,  he  seconded  the  motion  for 
a  new  Bill,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
dtawn ;  though  he  meant  not  to  pledge 
fafanself  to  support,  to  their  Ml  extent, 
an  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  mover. 

The  Solkiior  Oeneral  remarked,  that 
the  two  cases  alluded  to,  had  kmg  ago 
satisfied  his  mind,  that  a  peculiar  juri^ 
diction  for  the  trial  of  miidemeanors  com- 
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mitted  in  India  was  absolutely  neccanry, 
and  that  tome  years  since  all  sides  of  the 
House  seemed  to  be  of  that  opinion.    The 
case  of  the  Armenians  was  certaiahr  a 
very  hard  one  on  Mr.  Verekt ;  and  lie, 
though  counsel  against  him,  thought  Ins 
own  case  weak,   for  those  persona  bad 
traded  under  English  infiuence  aod  con- 
nexion, in  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Company,  and  perhaps 
of  the  state;  no  circumstances  of  any 
consid^tible  ill  usage  appeared  in  bringiBg 
them  firom  Oude,  and  a  verdict  ol  9O0QL 
damages  was  given  against  Mr*  V^rrist, 
which .  the  Court  considered  very  large, 
but  thought  it  a  delicate  matter  to  set  it 
aside,  except  in  a  very  outrageous  case. 
People's  minds  were  inflamed  against  per- 
sons in  power  in  India,  and  he  doubted 
whether  the  new  jurisdiction  would  have 
so   very   severely  punished   an    <^nce 
against  the  law  committed  by  Mr.  Veretst, 
probably,  as  he  thought,  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty.    With  respect  to  lord  Pigot^s 
case,  he  observed,  thait  all  that  part  of  it 
which  respected  previous  conspiracy  «id 
corrupt  design,  fn  apprehending  his  per<* 
son,  which  the  House  believed  when  they 
ordered  the  prosecution,  neither  was  nor 
could  be  gone  into,  nor  could  any  hnmaD 
powers  of  mind  and  body  have  enabled 
the  jury,  without  sleep  or  refreshment,  to 
have  gone  through    it.     The   evidence 
filled  two  quarto  volumes,  which  it  would 
take  a  week  to  read  and  digest ;    and 
therefore  the  imprisonment  of  his  person, 
without  lawful  cause,  was  the  only  ques- 
tion ;   and  the  defendants  were  punished 
in  proportion  to  that,  and  that  trial  lasted 
very  many  hours.    In  such  cases  defen- 
dants labloured  under  great  disadvantage, 
a  court  and  jury  were  quite  exhausted  when 
their  case  came  to  be  stated  and  proved, 
and  half  the  jury,  perhaps,  asleep.    Gen- 
tlemen had  now  sufficiently  experienced 
the  great  intricacy  and  length  of  such 
cases ;  and  could  it  be  supposed  that  such 
cases  werfe  ever  meant  to  be  judged  of  by 
a  jury,  whose  time  of  sitting  in  judgment 
was  only  so  long  as  a  man  could  fast  and 
keep  up  his  attention  ?   That  tribunal,  the 
best  ever  devised  for  cases  arising  in  a 
country  which  they  themselves  inhabit, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  motives  which 
usually  induce  to  act,  or  not  act  in  parti- 
cular ways— where  they  understand  the 
cases  which  come  before  them  from  their 
own  habits  and  experience-^was  but  iU 
fitted  for  cases  arising  in  a  distaM  pro- 
tittce,  very  particulariy '  cir^nhuftanoed^ 
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and  knrokiog  contkJIeratioDS,  of  wliioh  the 
general  ran  of  jurymen  must  be  iffnorant. 
One  gentleman  had  asked,  bj  what  rule 
waa  it  possible  for  the  prosecutor  to  settle 
whether  he  would  go  on  in  the  King's- 
benchy  or  before  the  netr  tribunal  i  The 
answer  was,  that  he  would  be  guided  by 
the  magnitude,  intricacy,  and  length  of 
the  case— if  it  was  apparently  such  as  re« 
quired  many  days  investigation,  it  would 
go  to  the  q)ecial  tribunal ;  if  it  was  within 
the  compass  of  the  time  allotted  to  a  jury, 
prosecutors  would  let  it  be  speedily  con- 
cluded. A  jury,  instead  of  that  which  it 
was,  would  be  a  very  bad  institution,  had 
it  not  been  provided  that  they  should  not 
separate,  but  deliv^er,  in  their  verdict,  the 
gennine  impression  which,  the  evidence 
alone  made  ujfKm  their  minds.  He  had 
put  it  to  gentlemen  from  India,  whether 
they  would  choose  a  power  of  dispersing 
to  be  given  to  juries,  and  put  it  in  their 
power  to  read  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
tod  converse  in  tavetns  or  ale-houses, 
while  their  honour  aod  property  were  at 
stake,  and  they  had  disapproved  (^  that 
19>eity.  Nothing,  then,  was  left  but  to 
drsit  that  jury,  which  must  in  some  cases 
have  the  power  of  separating,  from  among 
diose  who  must  be  presumed  more  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  it  than  the  common  rdn  of 
mankind.  With  regard  to  the  assertion 
dmt  all  subjects  are  tried  for  misdemeanors 
strictly  by  their  peers,  it  certainly  was  not 
true ;  for  the  lords  are  tried  for  misde- 
meanors by  c<ynmon  juries,  as  commoners 
aire.  It  had  been  asked,  was  there  such 
a  thing  as  a  criminal  tribunal  original  and 
final  ?  The  gentleman  who  asked  it  could 
very  easily  answer,  for  he  was  going  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  tribune  was 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Btir^f  declared,  that  he  entertained 
a  profound  respect  for  the  information 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give,  and  he  felt 
that  great  weight  was  due  to  his  opinion. 
He  could  not,  nowever,  but  observe,  that 
poor,  ignorant,  unlettered  laymen,  like 
hhttself,  had  not,  lately  at  least,  derived 
an^  assbtance  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  conducting  the  important 
prosecution  in  which  they  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged,  and  that  the  House 
had  not  paid  any  very  great  deference  to 
the  advice  and  judgment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  when  he  had  declared 
himself  adverse  to  their  proceedings 
agiuii^t  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Biirke  ani- 
loadverfed  on  the  SoUcitor-genenLPs  de- 
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daration,  that  a  common  jury,  composed 
of  common  individuals,  were  not  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  cases  of  delinquency 
in  India,  likely  to  arise  in  future.  Ho 
said,  that  much  as  he  respected  that 
House,  he  could  not  conceive,  that  the 
instant  any  man  entered  the  doors  of  it» 
he  became,  as  it  were,  gifted  with  a  de^ 
gree  of  knowledge  and  a  fund  of  liberality 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  people  with- 
out doors.'  He  hoped  that,  generally 
speakine,  that  House  represented  the  un- 
derstandings, as  well  as  the  individuals  of 
the  mass  of  people,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  so  distinguished  in  the  intellects 
of  members  of  Parliament,  as  to  mark 
them  out  from  their  constituents,  as  the 
only  proper  persons  to  be  trusted  with  the 
reputation  and  property  of  those  who 
might  hereafter  be  brought  to  trial  for 
any  part  of  their  conduct  in  India.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  whom,  from 
what  he  had  said,  he  should  hold  himself 
entitled  to  consider  as  the  author  of  the 
Act  of  1786,  had  rested  the  iustification 
of  the  Bill  on  experience,  and  not  on  the 
loose  grounds  of  speculation  and  experi- 
ment That  was  undoubtedly  the  true 
ground  for  any  great  measure  to  stand 
upon ;  but  he  snould  examine  a  little  how 
fsLT  the  experience  referred  to  would  war- 
rant the  inferences  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  drawn  irom  it. 
With  regard,  then,-  to  the  trials  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  that 
between  the  Armenians  and  governor 
Verelst,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  seizure 
of  lord  Pigot,  they  rather,  in  his  mind, 
proved  the  competency  of  juries  to  try 
East  India  causes  than  any  thing  else.  In 
the  former,  large  damages  (9(XX)/.)  had 
been  given :  but  then,  perhaps,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  found  so  much 
fauh  with  the  verdict,  the  jury  were  in- 
competent, and  had  mistaken  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Tlie  judge  also  might  have 
been  equally  mistaken  in  his  declaration 
to  the  jury.  Supposing  that,  however, 
to  have  been  the  tact,  where  would  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  look  for  com- 
petency to  decide  ?  Under  the  new  BiU, 
men  surely  not  more  competent  than  a 
judge  sitting  in  his  own  court  in  West- 
minster-hall, were  to  form  the  tribunal. 
Let  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  re- 
collect, however,  that  if  there  really  was 
any  ground  to  complain  of  an  improper 
decision  in  the  cause  of  the  Armenians 
and  governor  Verelst,  that  cause  was  a 
civil  action  for.  dams^es,  and  all  chril  ac- 
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dons  for  damages  were  left  exactly  where 
they  were  before,  by  the  existing  Act  of 
1786.  The  whole  of  .the  argument, 
therefore,  which  could  be  drawn  out  of 
the  cause  of  governor  Verelst,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  was  perfectly  inapplicable, 
as  a  justification  of  the  new  juaicature.  i 
With  regard  to  the  other  cause  mentioned  { 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
in  respect  to  lord  Pigot,  it  was  clearly  a 
criminal  case,  but  he  had  never  heard  the 
verdict  complained  of.  The  public  had, 
indeed,  complained  of  the  judgment,  and 
that  on  the  ground  of  the  inadequate  fine 
levied.  As '  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  thought  proper  to  infer,  that  the 
jury  were  half  asleep  before  the  trial  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  (Mr.  Burke) 
trusted  that  it  would  not  be  straining  the 
point  too  violently  to  suppose  that  the 
Act  of  1786  had  now  a  new  feature.  It 
was  a  specific  against  somnolency.  It 
spoke  to  that  House  iir  clear  and  audible 
language.  It  said,  <'  Sleep  no  more,"  in 
such  emphatic  terms,  that  from  thence- 
forward he  should  imagine  that  such  a 
phaenomenon  as  a  sleeping  member  of 
parliament  would  never  be  seen.  He 
could  scarcely  now  credit  what  his  eyes 
had  formerly  beheld,  and  doubted  whe- 
ther he  had  been  himself  awake,  when  he 
had  seen  one  member  nodding  in  one  part 
of  the  House,  a  second  lolling  at  his 
length  in  sound  but  not  quite  silent 
somnolency  in  another,  and  a  third,  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  and  so  on,  fast  asleep  in 
others.  Whatever  had  happened,  the  whole 
House  was  hereafter  to  keep  wide  awake, 
let  the  hour  of  debate  be  protracted  ever 
so  long. 

Mr.  Burke  next  resumed  his  inquiry 
into  the  great  difference  between  members 
of  Parliament  and  peers,  and  the  indivi- 
duals that  usually  composed  the  juries 
who  heard  and  determined  in  the  courts 
below.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
he  observed,  had  said,  that  men  who  went 
to  ale-houses  and  read  pamphlets,  were 
not  fit  to  decide  on  cases  of  Indian  delin- 
quency. To  be  sure,  ihembers  of  parlia- 
ment and  peers  did  not  usually  go  much 
to  ale-houses,  but  then  they  went  to 
taverns  and  coffee-houses  ;  they  drank 
wine  at  clubs  of  various  descriptions :  but 
generous  wine,  and  good  coffee,  he  sup- 
posed, were  deemed  excellent  qualifications 
for  the  mind  of  a  man  likely  to  become  a 
member  of  the  new  tribunal.  Wine  en- 
larged the  understanding,  and  unlocked 
the  dormant  fiiculties  of  Uie  soul.  It  made 


men  liberal,  and  it  made  them  eloquent. 
Cofiee,  on  the  other  hand,  cleared  the  head 
and  purified  the  judgment  It  must  con- 
sequently enable  men  to  see  with  preciskni 
and  decide  with  wisdom.  There  was, 
therefore,  something  in  the  amiment, 
that  those  who  drank  wine  and  ooffse  were 
better  qualified  to  judge  and  determine 
than  those  who  drank  punch  and  beer, 
and  such  like,  beverage.  But  then  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  bad  stated 
another  objection,  and  that  was  this :  men 
who  read  pamphlets  were  not  fit  to  sit  as 
jurymen  in  causes  of  Indian  delinquency, 
rytha^oras  said  to  his  disciples,  *  abstine 
k  verbis ;'  but  he  had  never  heard  of  such 
maxims  as  <  abstine  k  pennis,*  or  '  abstine 
k  pamphlatis ;'  and  he  was  afraid,  that,  so 
far  from  members  of  parliament  being  in 
diat  respect  properly  qualified,  the  only 
sure  way  to  get  a  tribunal  so  as  to  meet 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  defini- 
tion, would  be  to  choose  no  persons  mem- 
bers but  such  as  could  neither  write  nor 
read. 

Mr.  Bilrke  contended,  that  the  new 
judicature  was  infinitely  the  worst  sort  of 
jury  that  could  be  instituted,  because  it 
had  one  of  the  greatest  objections  be- 
longing to  it  that  could  belong  to  any 
panel.  The  members  of  it  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  minister,  and  it  was  known, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  every 
session,  who  they  were.  This,  as  gentle- 
men would  see,  must  expose  them  to  ap- 
plications of  every  sort,  and  they  all  knew, 
as  members,  what  sort  of  applications  were 
made  to  them  when  personal  questions 
were  likely  to  be  agitated  in  that  House. 
A  jury  in  the  Courts  below,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  unknown  till  the  time  they 
were  sworn,  and,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
were  not  liable  to  previous  application 
from  the  parties  in  whose  cause  they  were 
to  decide.  He  pressed  this  upon  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  House,  as  a  matter  by  no 
means  immaterial  or  unimportant.  He 
next  took  notice  of  the  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1786,  taking  away  from  the  Company 
all  right  to  compound  causes  with  their 
servants,  and  enlarged  upon  it  as  a  matter 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  Company's  in- 
terests, declaring  that  he  looked  upon 
compounding,  in  many  cases  that  might 
possibly  occur,  as  nothing  more  than 
taking  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  which, 
where  the  debt  was  laree,  was  often  a  re- 
covery of  a  considerable  sum,  and  whidif 
by  being  disallowed  in  future,  could  not 
but  prove  the  cause  of  great  loss  to  the 
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Company.  He  mentiooed  Mr.  Arnot's 
book  on  the  criminal  laws  of  Scotland^  in 
terms  of  great  commendation,  and  said, 
he  doubted  not  but  that  a  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  to  him  (Mr. 
Dundi^)  had  read  it.  In  that  book  it 
was  recorded,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's father  or  grandfather  was  the  man  to 
whom  his  country  stood  indebted  for  the 
restoration  of  the  inestimable  risht  to 
trial  by  jury.  That  was  an  honour  of  which 
any  man  might  be  proud^,  and  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  mean  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  lavish 
away  their  family  estates,  and  idly  abandon 
his  family  honour,  by  being  himself  the 
instrument  of  taking  away  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  from  the  British  subjects  in 
India* 

Sir  James  Johnstone  md,  that  he  should 
be  always  glad  to  see  some  plan  enforced 
to  brins  East  India  delinquents  to  justice, 
which  he  was  sure  could  not  be  done  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trial  by  jury ;  and 
be  believed  the  East  did  not  abound  more 
in  riches  than  it  did  in  crimes.  He  was  how- 
ever as  mucha  friend  to  juries  asany  gentle- 
man, and  joined  most  heartily  in  the  praises 
bestowedupon  Mr.  Dundas,  dt  Amiston,  for 
his  good  intentions  in  having  been  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  use  of  juries 
into  Scotland ;  but  it  would,  he  said,  have 
been  still  more  to  that  gentleman's  honour, 
if  be  had  endeavoured  to  have  adhered  more 
ck>6ely  to  the  plan  of  juries  in  England. 
Juries  in  Scotland  were  a  grievance  rather 
than  a  blessing.  The  sheriff  chose  45 
men  not  confined  to  any  description,  nor 
possessed  of  any  qualification,  but  taken 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  and  out  of 
those  the  judge  chose  15,  the  majority  of 
whom  determined,  and  those  were  the 
legates  homines  of  Scotland :  so  that  it  was 
easy  for  any  judge  or  sheriff  to  convict 
whomsoever  they  pleased  of  whatever 
crimes  they  chose.  He  believed  he  was 
himself  not  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
bis  county  in  Scotland,  and  yet  he  be- 
lieved a  good  sheriff  and  a  wise  judge 
would  be  able  to  find  eight  men  that 
should  convict  him  of  crimes  that  he  was 
incapable  of  committing.  Many  people 
traduced  the  Scotch  nation  for  their 
slaring  principles — ^but»  said  sir  James, 
"  give  us  English  laws,  and  we  will  be- 
come Englishmen." 

Mr.  IHtt  declared,  that  he  could  not 

^  Bufier  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burke  on  a 

I^icular  fact  to  pass  unnoticed.    The 

right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  those 


members  of  the  judicature  who  were 
chosen  out  of  that  House,  were,  stricUy 
speakmg,  appointed  by  the  minister.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  generally 
to  insinuate,  that,  in  every  act  of  the 
House,  the  influence  of  the  minister  was 
prevalent,  he  should  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  the  question,  nor  did  he  think  such 
an  insinuation  decent  or  respectful  to 
Parliament.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
particular  object  immediately  in  the  right 
non.  gentleman's  contemplation,  he  wished 
the  House  to  recollect  for  a  moment  what 
were  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case, 
before  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  mis- 
representations. The  fact  was,  that  that 
House  had  no  other  interference  in  the 
choice  of  members  for  the  East  India 
Judicature,  than  each  gentleman  furnish- 
ing a  certain  list  of  names,  and  every 
name  that  was  found  upon  twenty  of 
those  lists  was  sent  in  one  general  list  to 
the  judges,  who  reduced  that  general  list 
to  the  proper  number  by  ballot ;  Whence 
it  followed,  that  so  far  from  the  minbter'a 
having  the  absolute  power  of  appointing 
the  members  of  the  judicature,  it  was 
possible  that  so  small  a  minority  as  twenty 
might  have  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  comparing  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
Oman's  manner  of  correcting  him,  to  his 
having  put  his  hand  into  a  sack  of  grain, 
and  produced  a  saipple,  to  determine  by 
that  the  goodness  of^  the  whole.  But  the 
authority  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
alone,  lent  his  contradiction  weight.  In 
effect,  the  judicature  was  chosen  by  the 
majority,  and  the  majority  only.  Mr. 
Burke  again  resumed  his  argument  against 
the  Bill  of  1786 ;  but  on  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Treasury-bench  side  of  the  House 
crying  out  *  Spoke,  spoke,'  he  said  he 
meant  to  move  a  new  question,  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment.  He  proceeded  to 
justify  the  above  question,  oy  declaring 
that  the  House  in  its  present  temper  were 
not  fit  to  decide  on  so  important  a  ques- 
tion as  that  then  under  consideration. 
After  a  few  more  words  to  that  effect,  he 
again  feU  into  argument  on  the  subject  of 
the  original  motion,  declaring,  that  the 
deciding  a  iudgment  by  a  casting  vote  was 
in  the  highest  degree  indecent  and  im- 
proper. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  said,  that  he  must 
speak  to  order,  and  remonstrate  against 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  being  siufered 
to  proceed  in  so  irregular  a  manner. 
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The  Speaker  desired  Mr.  Burke  to  con- 
fine hinuelf  to  explanation  merely ;  or  if 
he  meant  to  move  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment, to  point  his  argument  to  that 
motion. 

Mr.  Fox  vindicated  the  privilege  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  of  moving  the 
adjournment.  With  regard  to  the  objec- 
tion made  against  his  not  having  spoken 
agreeably  to  ordet,  certainly  the  same  ob- 
jection was  against  any  other  member  #ho 
had  not  observed  the  same  rule  precisely. 
He  admitted  likewise,  that  if  one  gentle- 
man conformed  to  order,  it  was  equally 
the  duty  of  every  other. 

The  Speaker  now  said,  Heaven  foibid 
that  any  thing  which  came  from  the  chair 
should  be  partially  directed  against  one 
gentleman,  and  not  another  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  reason  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  observe  what  he  did 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  right  hon. 
member  havinc  moved  an  adjournment  of 
a  question  without  having  offered  the  least 
argument  in  its  support.  This  he  consi- 
dered against  the  received  rules  of  the 
House,  and  therefore  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  6ffer  what  he  had  done. 

At  length  a  violent  coughing  took  place, 
upon  which 

Mr.  Burke  declared|  that  as  what  he 
had  said  could  not  be  answered,  so  neither 
could  it  be  coughed  away.  He  bowed 
obedience  to  the  chair,  but  he  could  wish 
that  it  might  be  understood  that  the  maxim 
held  eood  *  Summum  jus  summa  injuria.' 
He  added — I  rise  in  support  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  those 
who  cannot  or  dare  not  support  them  are 
endeavouring  to  cough  them  down.  A 
violent  cry  of  *  Order,  order!*  hnme- 
diately  took  place,  after  which 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  he  did  not  wonder,  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  so  extraordi- 
nary a  manner  had  insisted  on  his  privi- 
lege of  moving  a  question  of  adjoumment» 
clearly  in  contradiction  to  the  sense  and 
feelings  of  the  House,  that  the  House 
should  insist  on  its  privfleee  of  coughing. 
He  was  not  the  personal  enemy  of  the 
right  honl  gentleman ;  if  he  was,  he  should 
have  wished  him  to  have  acted  exactly  as 
he  had  done  that  evening.      ' 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  put, 
and  negatived  without  a  dtvistoik  The 
original  question  was  then  put^  and  the 
House  divided : 

Tellers. 
Ybaa    5  Mr.  Dempster  -    - 
**^^    iLordMarthnd  -    - 


{a 


Debaie  in  ike  C&mm<mi 
(Mr.  Steele 


Nobs 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


i  Mr.  BoughtoD  Rouse 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  a  Moii&Hjbr 
tumit^  the .  Consolidation  Bid  into  ixoo 
Bills.}  March  21.  Mr.  Bayard  rooe,  to 
make  a  motion  for  dividing  the  Consoli- 
dation Bill  into  two  bills,  the  one  to  con- 
tain the  clause  relative  to  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  the  other  to  be  confined  whoUy 
to  the  regulations  respecting  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  duties  of  Custom  atMl  Ex- 
cise. He  remarked,  that,  reluctant  as  be 
should  be  to  impede  the  measures  of  Ad- 
ministration, he  was  reheved  from  that 
embarrassmenC,  by  having  given  his  sap- 
port  to  the  two  distinct  measures  com- 
prehended in  the  Bill ;  and  he  had  no  ooo- 
tire  for  bringing  forward  the  motion  vrfaich 
he  meant  to  submit  to  the  House,  but  the 
consideration  that  it  was  unconstitutioiial 
to  blend  two  separate  objects  in  one  bilt, 
and  by  that  means  to  deprive  members  of 
their  undoubted  right  to  give  their  ToCe 
distinctly  on  each  distinct  measure.  He 
said,  that  die  principle  of  potting  the  part 
of  the  Bin  respecting  tne  Commeraal 
Treaty  under  convoy  of  the  part  of  the 
Bill  relating  to  the  consolidatioa  of  daties 
was  a  principle  which  ought,  in  his  oamd, 
never  to  be  adopted  by  a  minister,  nor 
submitted  to  by  that  House,  because  it 
held  out  a  most  pernicious  example  of 
coupling  considerations  that  ought  to  foe 
kept  separate.  In  the  present  case,  the 
consolidation  of  duties  was  a  measure  ani- 
versally  approved;  but  respecting  die  Com- 
mercid  Treaty  with  France,  there  cer- 
tainly was  some  difference  of  opmion: 
gentlemen  ougiht,  tlierefore,  to  be  affbrded 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  distinct  vote 
upon  each  subject,  and  it  was  sfanosi 
treachery  to  their  constituents  to  submit 
to  the  evasion  of  such  separate  and  disCinct 
vote,  by  suffisring  the  two  objects  to  be 
put  into  one.  If  it  were  now  submicted 
to,  aprecedent  would  be  established,  which 
might  be  carried  farther  in  future,  aad  the 
most  atrocious  measure  m^t  be  con- 
ducted through,  under  cover  of  a  good 
and  favourite  measure,  with  which  it  nnight 
be  coupled.  He  was  far  from  meaning^  to 
insinuate,  that  the  Chancdlor  oi  the  Ex- 
chequ^  had  been  actuated  by  airy  impro- 
per motive,  in  putting  die  two  objects  mto 
onebBl;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  teatdy 
to  adnnt  diat  the  reasons  lAeged  in  ile- 
bate,^  the  odier  day*  were  the  trae  rea- 
sons ;  but  he  was  m  from  thUni^  tiiem 
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tufficieotly  strong  to  justify  a  deprivation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  members  of  that 
House,  who  had  not  only  a  right,  but  were 
In  duty  bound  to  vote  distinctly  upon  each 
distinct  object  of  debate.  He  asKed,  how 
were  the  constituent  electors  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  to  judge  of-the  conduct  of  their  repre- 
aentatives,  or  to  know  whether  they  were 
worthy  a^in  to  be  sent  to  Parliament,  but 
by  their  distinct  votes  ?  and  how  bould  they 
lell  whether  their  votes,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, if  the  Bill  were  suffered  to  remain 
undivided,  were  governed  by  their  appro- 
bation of  the  French  Treaty,  or  their  ap- 
probation of  the  Consoliciated  Duties? 
He  concluded  with  moving,  <<  That  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  whom  the  Bill  for  re- 
pealing the  several  duties  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  and  granting  other  duties  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  for  applying  the  said  duties, 
together  with  the  other  duties  composing 
the  public  revenue;  and  for  permitting 
the  importation  of  certain  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  the  product  or  manu- 
facture of  the  European  dominions  of  the 
French  King,  within  this  kingdom,  should 
be  referred ;  that  they  have  power  to  turn 
the  said  Bill  into  two  Bills,  if  they  think 
fit." 

Sir  William  Lemon  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, and  added  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
so  fully  stated  his  reasons  for  bringing  it 
forward,  that  little  remained  for  him  to 
add  on  the  occasion.  He  had  no  motive 
for  supporting  the.  motion,  but  an  idea 
that  the  members  of  that  House  ought  not 
to  be  deprived  of  their  constitutional  right 
of  eiving  a  separate  and  distinct  vote  on 
each  separate  and  distinct  object  of  de- 
liberation* He  had.  been  a  supporter  of 
both  the  measures,  and  it  was  tlierefore 
indifferent  to  him  whether  they  were  car- 
ried into  effect  by  one  or  by  two  bills ; 
but  he  thought,  as  there  had  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  the  French 
Treaty,  that  gentlemen  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  give  a  distinct  negative  to  that 
measure ;  which  they  were  now  deprived 
of  doing,  on  account  of  its  being  coupled 
with  tl^  consolidation  of  duties,  which 
was  universally  approved.  Sir  William 
professed  himself  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  which  he  conceived 
he  had  a  right  to  say  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  country,  since  no  objection 
bad  been  made  to  it  without  doors. 

Mr.  Vyner  could  not  join  with  the  hon. 
baronet  in  praising  the  Commerdal  Treaty, 
Dofcwithstandinghis  intention  to  support  toe 

[VOL-XXYt] 


present  motion.  Having  objected  to  every 
resolution  proposed  respecting  it,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  the  same  ground 
with  the  hon.  baronet,  and  declare,  that 
he  should  vote  for  the  motion  because  he 
approved  of  the  French  Treaty.  He  con- 
sidered the  Treaty  as  a  measure  highly 
objectionable,  the  e&ct  of  which  was  our 
breaking  with  all  our  old  allies,  and  con- 
necting ourselves  with  a  new  ally;  and 
that  a  power  which  always  had  been  hos- 
tile to  this  couVitry.  That  alone'  was  % 
serious  ground  of  objection,  and  sufficient 
in  his  mind  to  warrant  that  House  la 
putting  a  negative  upon  that  part  of  the 
Bill.  But  another  obiection  against  the 
Commercial  Treaty  and  the  Consolidation 
of  Duties  being  blended  iix  one  Bill  was« 
that  the  Treaty  was  expressly  to  continue 
only  twelve  years,  whereas  the  Consolida* 
tion  of  Duties  was  general  and  unlimited. 
With  regard  to  the  Treaty  continuing  for 
twelve  years,  he  had  no  such  expectation ; 
he  supposed  it  would  be  adherea  to  on  the 
part  pf^  France  just  as  long  as  it  would 
serve  for  France  to  get  a  knowledge  of  all 
our  manufactures,  and  to  draw  over  our 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  and  then«  at 
a  convenient  time  for  themselves,  they 
would  break  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  as  the  present  was 
by  no  means  a  fit  stage  for  debating  the 
principle  of  the  French  Treaty,  he  should 
take  no  notice  of  any  thing  that  had  fallea 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
as  the  whole  of  his  speech  was  confined 
to  arguments  against  that  measure,  and 
contained  nothing  that  could  apply  to  th« 
motion  under  dbcussion.  With  regard  to 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  made,  and 
the  hon.  baronet  who  had  seconded  the 
motion,  and  who,  he  was  convinced,  had 
done  so  from  no  uncandid  or  indirect  mo« 
tive,  having  each  of  them  fully  expressed 
their  approbation  of  both  measures  in  agi- 
tation, he  was  convinced  that  their  only 
object  was  to  have  those  two  measures 
carried  into  execution  in  a  manner  most 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  Parliament, 
and  the  true  principle  of  the  constitution^ 
The  hon.  mover  had  done  him  but  justice 
in  acquitting  him  of  any  disingenuous  in- 
tention in  coupling  the  two  projects  in  one 
Bill ;  for,  in  fact,  instead  of  securing  the 
accomplishment  of  the  more  objectionable, 
by  connectmg  it  with  the  less,  be  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  that  which,  perhaps,  eveir 
gentleman  approved,  by  uniting  with  it 
one  from  which  they  were  averse ;  for  it 
was  certainly  more  to  be  apprehended 

[SO] 
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that  gentlemeii  wocild  oppote  a  iiieamft» 
one  part  of  it  being  difagreeable  to  them, 
and  die  other  not  My  than  that  they  should 

S'  re  their  support  to  onfe  that  they  dig- 
edy  in  order  to  insure  one  to  which 
singly  there  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
li<m.  And  this  was  an  argument  by  which 
he  wished  gentlemen  would  regulate  their 
practice;  ibr,  if  any  gentleman  felt  oh* 
Jecticms  to  the  Treaty,  although  a  friend 
to  the  Consolidation  of  Customs,  or,  ob 
the  contrary,  if  any  gehtlaman,  thoogh 
approving  the  Treaty,  was  yet  averse  to 
the  Consolidation,  it  was  in  that  case  the 
doty  of  every  such  gentleman  to  vote 
•gainst  both,  coupled  as  they  were,  be- 
cause, by  rejecting  both,  the  House  would 
jaot  be  precluded  from  taking  up  again 
separately,  and  by  itself,  that  which  was 
not  liable  to  objection.  He  must,  how- 
ever, combat  one  position  laid  down  by 
both  those  hon«  membere,  that  it  was  un- 
parliamentary and  unconstitutional  for 
any  two  subjects  to  be  tacked  together  in 
bne  bill ;  for  though  he  admitted,  that  to 
submit  any  two  propositions  in  one  and 
the  same  resolution  to  the  House,  s»eh 
propositions  differing  in  spirit  and  effect 
i^ssentially  from  each  other,  and  liable  to 
meet  with  different  sentiments  and  opi- 
niofit  from  the  Hoilse,  would  be  highly 
improper  and  objectionable ;  yet  in  a  biU 
consisting  of  the  subject  matter  and  result 
of  several  separate  resolutions,  there  must 
.  almost  always  necessarily  be  included  va- 
riety of  matter.  To  illustrate  this  state- 
ment, he  observed,  diat  even  if  the  mo- 
tion were  carried,  yet  the  principle  laid 
dnwn  by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  by  no 
neans  be  estaUished,  fbr  still  the  Bill  for 
eonsc^dati&g  the  customs  must  miavoid- 
iibly  contain  as  many  diffisrent  provisions 
OS  there  were  di&rent  articles  of  impor- 
taikm,  for  every  one  of  them  was  to  be 
the  8irf>^ect  o(  a  separate  and  new  regula- 
tie» ;  nay,  it  was  not  merdy  to  contain  a 
great  variety  of  difierent  duties,  but  the 
irery  ]iTineiplet  of  those  duties  were,  in 
many  instancesi  to  be  ^fierent,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  a£  ad  wlortm  duties. 
Would  the  hon.  gentlenMin,  then,  wish  to 
to  harve  the  Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Customs^  divided  into  as  many  separate  bills 
as  there  were  articles  in  the  schedule  of  arti- 
cles of  importation  ?  for  unless  that  were 
to  be  done,  the  principle  which  had  been 
new  attempted  to  be  laid  down,  must  be 
departed  fVom ;  and  the  followmg  such  a 
prmciple  would  so  multiply  and  embarrass 
the  bosioessi  that  it  would  not  oaly  be 


difficult,  but  also  impracticable  to  proceed 
in  it  Having  thus  contended  that  the 
principle  did  not,  and  could  not  possibly 
exist,  he  had  nothing  mdre  to  do  than  to 
show  the  two  hon.  gentlemen,  that  by 
adopting  it  at  present,  the  very  measures 
of  which  they  had  expressed  their  joint 
approbation,  would,  so  far  from  being 
^omoted,  become  very  much  retarded, 
and  possibly  defeated.  He  made  several 
suppositions  of  the  different  methods  by 
which  the  two  plans  could  be  carried  into 
effect  separately— first,  he  supposed  that 
the  Treaty  was  to  have  the  priority,  and 
if  that  were  the  case,  he  observed,  there 
must  be  made  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  duties  on  French  Commodities, 
and  those  duties  being  already  appro- 
priated to  particular  funds,  for  paying  the 
mterest  of  the  public  debt,  such  funds 
must  necessarily  be  diminished,  by  re- 
ducing the  duties  of  which  they  were 
composed,  without  providing  any  equiva- 
lent to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  the 
several  appropriations  had  been  made.  On 
tlie  contrary,  he  put  the  case,  that  the 
plan  of  consolidation  should  be  first  car- 
ried into  execution — the  consequence  then 
would  be,  that  in  that  measure  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  regulate  the 
duties  on  French  commodities,  as  well  as 
on  others;  which  would  be  making  regula- 
tions, before  the  grounds  of  necessity  on 
which  such  regulations  were  to  be  made 
had  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Fox  admitted,  that  there  was 
something  more  of  difficulty  now,  than 
there  would  have  been  at  first,  in  dividing 
the  Bill,  but  that  difficulty  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  himself  created.  The  only 
point  in  which  he  saw  difficulty^  was  in 
the  duties  upoii  such  French  goods  as 
were  not  enumerated  in  the  tari^  but  be 
stated  how  that  might  be  managed.  He 
then  proceeded  to  argue  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  having  the  two  objects  blended 
in  one  bill,  and  said,  he  not  only  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  mover,  that  indivi- 
dual members  of  parliament  had  a  right 
to  give  a  distinct  and  separate  vote  on 
each  distinct  and  separate  subject  of  de- 
bate and  legislation,  but  what  was  of  stiH 
more  importance,  that  that  House  had  a 
right  to  decide  upon  each  subject  that 
came  before  them  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  the  putting  the  Commercial 
Treaty  and  the  Consolidation  of  Duties 
into  one  Bill,  clearlv  deprived  the  House 
of  that  ritht.  Mr.  Fox  contended  against 
tile  pcttUeDi  that  itttead  of  curtaiting  tbe 
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powers'  of  negtliviAg  the  Ceminereial 
Treaty,  bjr  joining  it  to  the  CoiMolidatioii 
of  Duties,  it  gilded  to  theai»  and  put  each 
zseasure  to  a  double  risk.  Not  only  bad 
their  constitueota  a  right  to  know  the  r^a« 
80DS  that  governed  their  votea  upoo  each 
separate  and  diftinct  measure  that  canae 
under  conaideratioD  in  the  Hquse,  but 
they  as  representatives  had  aright  that 
their  reasons  for  voting  upon  every  dis* 
tinct  measure  should  be  known;  and  in 
the  present  case  it  was  impossible  for  their 
reasons  to  go  to  their  constkuenls.  They 
niighty  he  said,  be  called  Hipon  to  vole  one 
day  for  the  Bill,  on  account  of  the  Con- 
aolidation  of  Duties  being  approved,  and 
the  next  day  to  vote  against  it,  on  account 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty  being  disap^ 
proved.  He  wpoke  also  of  the  difficulty 
IB  whieh  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
p«t  by  the  two  objects  being  blended  te«- 
flether  in  one  bill;  and  said,  instead  of  af- 
MPding  their  lordships  reason  to  complain 
of  the  Commons  lar  having  narrowed 
tbeir  grounds  both  of  debate  and  of 
vodng,  the  House  onght  stiidiou^y  to 
»voi4  giving  cause  for  such  complaint. 
The  right  non.  gentleman  bad  laid  great 
stress  on  the  delay  that  separating  the 
BiU,  and  dividing  it  into  two,  would  occa^ 
aioBf  and  had  at  the  same  time  admitted, 
Uiat  if  it  had  been  originially  divided  into 
two  billsi  they  might  by  that  time  have 
got  to  the  length  they  had  arrived  at. 
With  regard  to  the  delay  of  a  fortnight, 
lio  saw  no  fotce  in  that,  as  an  obieou'on  to 
4*vidmg  the  Bills  then;  and  in  nis  mind^ 
a  degree  of  precipitation  bordering  upon 
iodeoency  had  been  used  in  passing  the 
rascdotions. 

Mr.  W.  W.  GrenviiU  ohseryei,  that  the 
ri^t  hon.  centleman  who  spoke  last,  had 
been  himseir  obliged  to  confess,  that  there 
would  be  a  difficuUy  in  separating  the  Bill, 
on  aceouat  of  the  duties  on  goods  not  stated 
iotbe  tariff;  and  maintained,  that  the  diffi- 

'  cdty  alluded  to,  was  of  itself  a  safficient 
answer  to  a)i  that  bad  been  urged  by  the 
riffiht  ben.  gentleman,  as  the  whole  line 
of  his  argument  had  been  inoonsistent 
with  the  adoussien  of  that  dMeuhj,  He 
contended,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  not  reasoned 
fairly  upon  what  had  been  said  by  his 
light  hon.  firtead,    who  clearly  draion.- 

.  sirated,  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  divided 
into  two  wi^ttl  mamfbat  inconventenoe, 
and  even  the  risk  of  the  Ceosaiidation  of 
Dutiee.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  Us  rifiA  hon.  firiead  had  bad  great 
eft  im  arguMBt  of  dplaju   Mows 


he  did  net  reedllect  that  bis  right  baa, 
friend  had  laid  any  stress  whatever  on  de- 
lay s  certain  he  was,  no  improper  precipi- 
tatioB  bad  been  used  in  any  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Commercial  Treaty.  With 
regard  to  the  Resolutions  that  the  House 
had  come  to,  it  was  eseentialiy  necessary, 
that  with  all  reasonable  dispatch  the  pub- 
lic should  be  made  «;qaainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  ParliasMnt  respecting  the 
Treaty,  and  therefore  the  Resolutions  had 
been  early  moved ;  but  he  appealed  to  th^ 
House,  whether  they  had  not  had  a  foil 
opportunity  of  discussing  every  one  of 
them,  and  coaaidering  them  in  all  their 
hearings.  With  respect  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  saw  no  ground  for  arguing,  that 
putting  the  tiro  objects  into  one  Bill, 
would  at  all  nerrow  their  right  of. debating 
or  voting*  Had  the  Bills  been  disinct, 
each  of  them  would  have  been  a  money 
bill,  and  consequently  the  Lords  could 
only  have  rejected  or  passed  them.  Bat 
how  could  it  be  contended  that  they  had 
any  reason  to  complain,  when  bj  uamng 
sent  the  Resolutions  of  that  Hoase  up  to 
the  Lends,  their  lonkhips  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  fall  opportunity  of  discussing 
all  the  topics  the  Resolutions  re&ited  to, 
and  had  done  so  netoriou^.  They  itero- 
fbre  had  disposed  of  their  opinions  as  to 
the  particulars  of  the  Commercial  Treaty, 
and  might  still  reject  the  wboie  of  the 
Bill,  if  they  thou^t  proper.  Mr.  Gran- 
ville concluded  with  deelarrng,  that  he 
should  oppose  the  motion,  as  he  was  clearly 
convinced  that  it  would  be  a  most  incon- 
venient, if  not  an  impracticable  measure 
to  separate  the  BUI  and  divide  it  into  two. 
Sir  Grei^  Cooper  observed^  that  as  he 
had  some  short  time  since  moved  a  quea- 
tion  substantiallv  the  same  as  the  present, 
and  had  given  the  reasons  for  his  opinion 
on  the  matter,  he  woukl  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  speak  again  on  the  subject,  if  hii 
mind  dni  not  continue  to  be  impressed 
with  the  clearest  convietioa,  that  the 
keepina  the  Bill  for  rendering  the  Con- 
mtrcial  Treaty  with  France  cftotui^^ 
united,  and  incorporated  with  the  Consou 
lidation  BiH,  was  a  dangerous  breach  of 
the  forms  and  rules  esCabiisfaed  bv  uoiform 
practice,  not  only  £»r  the  regularity  and 
order  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House, 
but  in  the  interoooree  between  the  two 
Houses  in  their  legidative  capacities^  and 
partiailarly  in  the  mode  of  passing  bills. 
But  the  riflht  hon.  gentleman  had  put  his 
defence  of  the  measure  ci  joining  those 
tww  JKlla  tegstber  (whioh  he  afiMtted^ 
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ooflit,   if  possible  to  have  been   kept 
separate,^  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  there  would  have  been  in 
adjusting  the   Consolidation   BUI  to.  the 
French  Treaty.      To  that  he  answered, 
that  arguments  from  inconvenience  could 
not  justify  the  departure  from  the  rules 
and  orders  of  parliamentary  proceeding  in 
passing  bills.     But  he  conceived,  that  if 
the  Consolidation  1^1  had  been  first  passed, 
(which   might  have  been  easily  accom- 
plished since  the  26th  of  February  last) 
and  all  the  various  duties  had  been  re- 
voked, and  all  the  appropriations  re-ad- 
justed to  the  new  plan,  not  only  the  tariff 
for  the  French  Treaty,  but  the  new  book 
of  rates  for  carrying  the  seventh  Article 
Into  execution,  might  have  been  established 
by  a  separate  Bill  for  rendering  the  French 
Treaty  effectual;  and  there  certainly  ought 
to  be  a  separate  book  of  rates  for  duties 
which  were  to  last  only  for  twelve  years, 
but  which,  during  that  period,  might  have 
been  so  formed  as  not  to  embarrass  the 
exacution   of  the  general  Consolidation 
BiD.    He  cited  several  precedents  from 
the  Journals  of  cases  from  1680  to  1774, 
to  proye,  that  whenever  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct and  independent  matters  were  united 
in  ope  bNI,  the  members  declared^  that 
^*  they  could  vote  for  one  part,  but  not  for 
the    other."    'Motions    tor  instructions, 
aiknilar  to  that  proposed  by  the  boo.  mem- 
ber, had  never  m  any  instance  been  re- 
fused.   He  challenged  any  master  of  order 
to  produce  one  precedent  of  such  a  refusal. 
He  said,  that  the  most  important  part  of 
the  question  was,  that  by  this  departure 
from  the  established  rules  of  proceeding 
between  the  two  Houses  in  the  mode  of 
passing  bills,  the  most  essential  privileges 
of  that   House,    and  the    constitutional 
rights  of  the  people,  might  be  endangered : 
for  instance,  the  Commons  were  entitled 
to  insist,  that  the  Lords  should  make  no 
alteration  whatooever  in  a  bill  of  supply, 
or  for  the  imposition  of  duties ;   but  that 
House  had  never  been  so  absurd  as  to 
deny  the  privilege  of  that  branch  of  the 
I^iskiture,  to  give  their  dissent  to  every 
proposition  whidi  they  should  disapprove : 
when  they  sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  con- 
sisting of  two  aistinct  and  independent 
propositions,  or  in  other  words,  when  they 
tadced  the  French  Treaty  to  the  Bill  for 
aimplifying  public  accounts,  and  consoli- 
datmc  the  duties,  they  did  in  effect  con- 
4rol  tAe  privilege  of  their  free  dissent,  and 
icompeiled  them  to  take  all  or  none.    In 
to  year  1799,  vrtiea  a  similar  attempt 
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was  made,  by  sending  up  to  the  Lords  a 
Bill  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  Majesty  by 
sale  of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  by 
a  land-tax  in  England,  the  Lords  ex- 
pressed their  resentment  in  arguments  of 
great  weight,  entered  on  their  Journals, 
in  which  they  insisted,  at  a  conference, 
that  such  proceedings  were  destructive  of 
the  freedom  oi  debate,  iniurious  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Peers,  and  dangerous  to 
the  Constitution;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  his  speech  to  both  Houses  in  1678,  ob- 
served, Ihat  tacking  togetlier  several  in- 
dependent matters  in  one  bill,  must  tend 
toprovoke  the  other  branches  of  the  he* 
gislature  to  depart  from  those  rules  to 
which  the  long- established  forms  of  Par- 
liament had  confined  them,  and  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  finally  to  introduce 
disorder  and  confusion.  With  respect  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Committee  whidi 
was  instituted  on  the  6th  of  February  last, 
to  take  into  consideration  so  much  of  the 
King's  Speech  as  related  to  the  simplify- 
ing the  public  accounts,  he  found,  to  his 
surprise,  upon  looking  over  the  schedule 
of  the  duties  of  customs,  that  new  (axes 
had  been  imposed  by  more  than  one  hun- 
dred resolutions  upon  timber  for  ship- 
building, deals,  battens,  and  staves  hdn 
any  part  of  Europe,  to  the  amount  of 
one  larthing  for  each  gallon  which  they 
contained;  and  he  could  confidently  assert, 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  layias 
those  additionaJ  duties  was  informal  and 
irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  standing  order  in  1667,  re- 
specting tlie  composition  of  new  duties. 

Mf.  l^t  answered,  that  he  could  not 
let  a  charge  brought  against  him  by  so 
respectable  an  authority  escape  unno- 
ticed, and  the  more  especially  as  he  was 
persuaded*  that  he  could  easily  prove  tbst 
the  hon.  baronet  was  mistaken.  The  boo. 
baronet  had  declared  that  he  spoke  with 
more  than  usual  confidence  when  he 
charged  him  with  having,  without  notice 
and  by  surprise,  introduced  the  regulation 
of  duties  upon  various  articles  into  the 
Bill ;  but  he  was  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House>  whether  he  had  not,  in  his  opening 
of  the  subject  of  the  Consolidation  of  Du- 
ties,  expressly  stated,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  regulate  certain  duties  be- 
yond the  conversion  of  the  fractions' into 
mtegral  parts,  and  that  when  he  came  to 
such  duties,  he  would  not  fail  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  At 
the  same  time  he  had  particolansed  tin* 
ber  as  o^a  of  the  artidei  i^oii  which  tbt 
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taxes  wmild  be  to  be  regulated ;  and  the 
boB.  member  for  Hull  had  at  the  time 
risen  in  hia  place,  and  declared,  that  he 
should  have  something  to  say  upon  that 
subject,  when  it  was  under  consideration : 
in  compliance  with  his  notice,  he  had  after- 
*  wards  fully  stated  to  the  Committee  the 
grounda  upon  which  the  new  regulations 
were  made,  and  it  had  then  undergone 
discussion.  The  hon.  baronet  had  talked  of 
the  new  duty  being  about  a  farthing  a  gal- 
lon ;  measuring  b^  the  gallon  was  not  very 
usually  a  mode  ot  measuring  timber ;  but, 
the  fact  was,  that  the  regulated  duties  re-' 
ferred  to  timber,  and  the  farthing  a  gafToA 
had  been  mentioned  as  the  effect  whfch 
the  laving  additional  duties  on  staves 
would  bave  upon  the  spirits  imported  in 
pipes  and  hogsheads. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  observed,  that  notwith- 
standing what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  such  an  air  of  triumph, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  assert,  with  all 
bis  former  well-grounded  confidence,  that 
the  voting  without  a  previous  instruction 
to  the  Committee,  additional  duties  on 
sererd  articles  of  wood  imported  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  from  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  other  olaces  in  Europe,  was  an  in- 
formal ana  irregular  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding. With  regard  to  the  mode  of 
measuring  timber  by  the  gallon,  the  ridi- 
cvJte  was  at  opce  unworthy  and  unmerited ; 
for  every  gentleman  must  know,  that  he 
meant  to  allude  to  spirits,  when  he  said,  a 
farching-a  eidlon  would  be  the  difference 
made  by  the  new  regulation  of  duty  on 
pipe  staves,  staves  of  hogsheads,  and 
kilderkins. 

Mr.  Martin  professed  great  confidence 
in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  good  inten- 
tions, but  said,  that  he  should  think  meanly 
of  himself,  if  he  gave  up  his  independence 
as  a  member  of  that  House :  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Commercial  Treaty,  because 
he  conceived  it  to  be  a  wise  measure ;  but 
be  should  vote  for  the  present  motion,  as 
he  thought  the  arguments  on  which  it  had 
been  rested  extremely  strong,  and  was  not 
convinced  that  they  were  otherwise  by 
any  thing  which  he  had  that  day  heard 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Bastard  naid,  that  he  was  confirmed 
in  bis  sense  of  the  propriety  of  the  motion, 
by  the  argament  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  since  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man haa  himself  admitted,  that  the  House 
had  a  right  to  give  their  distinct  votes  on 
each  dii^ict  measure :  why,  then,  did  the 
right  h<Hi.  gentleman  refine  to  pcnrmit  the 


House  to  exercise  that  right,  which  he 
admitted  so  clearly  belonged  to  them? 
The  freedom  of  voting  was  not  less  valu- 
able than  the  freedom  of  debate,  whidi 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  himself  said 
that  House  ought  to  enjoy. 

The  question  being  put,  the  House 
divided : 


Yeas 
Noes 


Tellers* 
f  Mr.  Bastard     - 
I  Lord  Maitland  - 

fMr.NeviUe-    - 
(Mr.  Steele  -    - 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


I   65 
1 184 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Artide9 
of  Charge  gainst  Mr,  Hastings,'^  March 
22.  Mr.  Francis  begged  leave  to  submit 
to  the  House  a  proposition,  which  he  con- 
ceived would  give  facility  to  the  public  - 
business,  and  meet  with  general  approba- 
tion. It  was  respecting  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  relative  to  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastmgs  then  before  the 
House.  There  were  certain  material 
points  in  the  charge,  which  he  had  par- 
ticularly undertaken  to  bring  before  the 
Committee,  viz.  that  concerning  the  reve- 
nues, which  made  it  necessary  to  examine 
a  few  gentlemen.  When  the  witnesses 
had  last  been  at  the  bar,  the  attendance 
was  extremely  thin ;  the  proposal  there- 
fore that  he  had  to  offer  was,  that  instead 
of  examining  the  witnesses  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  tney  should  be  exanfiined  be- 
fore a  committee  above  stairs,  and  that 
that  committee  should  be  directed  to  re- 
port the  evidence  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Dundas  observed,  that  there  was 
one  obvious  objection  to  this  proposal^ 
which  was,  that  a  committee  would  ne- 
cessarily be  composed  of  a  certain  select 
number,  whereas  every  individual  member 
had  a  legal  right  to  be  present  when  the 
witnesses  were  examinecr,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  examination,  if  he  thought  proper, 
and,  indeed,  especially  ought  to  be  so  in 
a  criminal  proceeding,  on  which  the  House 
was  to  decide  as  accusers.  If  by  making  it 
an  open  committee,  this  objection  could 
be  removed,  perhaps  the  proposal  might 
not  be  much  resisted.  Mr.  Dundas  said, 
that  he  would  take  the  present  opportu- 
nity to  offer  a  few  hints,  which,  without 
meaning  to  sav  an^  thing  harsh  to  gentJe- 
men  on  the  other  side,  it  became  an  indis- 
pensable duty  to  sug^t  to  the  House, 
relative  to  the  proceeding  in  which  they 
bad  been  for  some  time  engaged.    He 
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then  remonstrated  against  the  practice  of 
calling  fpr  volumiDOus  paners  just  a  day  or 
two  before  every  new  and  separate  charge 
was  about  to  be  opened.  Such  a  custom 
must  tendy  not  only  to  confuse  gentle* 
men's  minds,  and  keep  th^m  it  continual 
labojor,  but  had  a  veiy  awkward  appear- 
ance. Either,  when  the  right  hpn.  gen- 
tleman opposite  made  his  charges  first,  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  them,  or  he 
was  not.  If  he  had  been  satisfied,  why 
call  for  more  papers  just  a  day  or  two  be* 
fore  every  charge  was  to  be  opened  ^  He 
would  move,  for  the  ftiture,  that  no  pa- 
pers should  be  asked  for,  or  granted,  un- 
Jhess  gentlemen  came  and  stated,  that  upon 
a  closer  examination  of  the  particular 
charge  they  had  undertaken  to  move,  they 
had  discovered  that  certain  links  in  the 
chain  of  evidence,  necessary  to  support 
the  proof  of  the  &cts  stated  in  the  charge, 
were  wanting ;  and  upon  such  an  assertion 
made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House, 
no  gentleman  would  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  refuse  the  granting  of  those  papers. 
Another  consideration  which  he  wished  to 
•ubmit  to  gentlemen  was,  the  state  and 
aituation  of  the  business  oi  the  intended 
impeachment,  and  the  period  of  the  year. 
Every  gentleman  mnst,  he  conceived,  be 
extremely  desirous  to  have  the  impeach- 
ment go  up  to  the  Lords  in  sufficient  time 
to  have  it  put  into  a  way  of  trial  at  least 
this  session ;  and  at  any  rate,  it  would,  he 
should  imagine,  be  disgraceful  to  that 
House,  if  they  did  not  contrive  to  have 
done  their  part  so  far,  as  to  have  formed 
the  articles  of  impeadunent  by  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  to  have  enabled  the  Lords 
to  proceed  upon  the  trial  in  that  months 
He  could  not  therefore  help  expressing 
bis  surprise,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  not  moved  to  report  the 
resolutions  ciHoe  to  by  the  House,  and 
also  moved  the  necessary  questions  upon 
them,  so  that  those  prerasional  persons, 
versant  in  the  nature  of  legal  evidence, 
and  the  practice  in  cases  of  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, whose  assistance  he  presumed 
would  naturally  be  looked  to,  might, 
while  the  committee  were  inquiring  into 
such  remaining  charges  as  were  meant  to 
be  brought  forward,  be  at  the  same  time 
goinff  on  in  forming  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment to  be  ulumately  carried  up  to 
the  Lords. 

Mr.  Burk0  thanked  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  for  the  propositions  which  he  had 
made,  and  tb^  v«)ry  judim9uaQb9emti(Nui 
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with  which  he  had  accompanied  them. 
He  gratefully  accepted  the  propositions, 
and  would  certainly  adopt  them ;  but  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  permit  him  to 
say  a  few  words  on  some  parts  of  what'  he 
had  urged.  With  regara  to  calling  for 
papers,  he  was  willing  to  agree  to  caH  for 
no  more,  but  upon  the  condition  suggested 
by  the  n^bt  hon.  eentleman ;  and  be  could 
assure  him,  that  he  had  not  called  for  any 
in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  or 
scarcely  any,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
his  own  mind  as  to  anyone  of  the  charges  of 
the  &cts  contained  in  them.  His  own  mind 
had  been  long  since  completely  satisfied ; 
but  he  had  called  for  them  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  others,  and  in  order  to  remove 
doubts  stated  and  suggested  in  debate 
upon  the  charges  already  heard.  When, 
therefore,  it  h^pened  to  him  that  a  p^per 
would  tend  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
elucidate  passages  and  parts  pf  any  charge 
about  to  be  opened  to  tne  committee,  and 
to  clear  up  and  remove  doubts  that  had 
been  stated  respecting  any  parts  or  pas- 
sages of  charges  already  examined  into, 
he  had  thought  it  right  to  caU  for  that 
paper ;  but  he  had  never  called  for  an  un- 
miportant  paper,  or  unnecessarily  ptii  pa- 
pers upon  the  t^le.  With  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  impeachment,  most  cer* 
tainly  the  aid  of  professional  men,  |nen 
versed  equally  in  the  law  of  parliamait, 
and  the  law  of  evidence,  must  be  obtained; 
for  although  he  knew,  from  long  expe- 
rience, something  of  the  law  of  parliament 
and  had  in  the  oourse  o£  his  life  lodced 
frequently  into  law  books  on  difierent  sub- 
jects, he  meant  not  to  trust  the  issue  of  a 
matter  so  important  in  every  point  of 
view,  to  so  weak,  uninibrmed,  immature, 
and  incompetent  a  head  and  understanding 
as  his  own.  He  had  the  utmost  anxiety 
upon  his  mind,  that  the  matter  should  go 
un  to  the  Lords  in  a  shape  regular,  com- 
plete, formal,  and  perfect ;  th^  the  House 
should  not  be  liable  to  sustain  the  disgrace 
of  having  sent  up  and  prepared  an  im* 
peachment  every  point  ot  which  did  not 
ftnmdjkde  appear  to  be  significant  of  the 
gravity,  caution,  and  solemnity  whicii 
ought  to  mark  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  such  an  awful  proceedkig. 
Mr.  Burke  expatiated  on  this  idea,  and 
said,  that  his  whole  attention  had  loaf 
been  engrossed  by  the  subject,  and  that 
there  was  not  on  record  a  proceeding  at 
all  simillr  tb  #hich  he  bad  not  advertoA 
and  closely  examine4  s  ftnd  he  coukl  not 
bm  /Uiloiowledf  0^  thAt  scarcely  any  oos 
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of  them  appeared  to  him  to  have  beeA 
manage)!  with  due  attention,  or  rendered 
in  anj  proportion  so  complete  and  per^ 
lect  as,  m  his  mind,  it  became  the  honour 
and  dignitj  of  that  House  to  have  made 
them.  He  mentioned  some  of  the  rights 
which  had  been  claimed  by  that  House  on 
cuch  occasions,  and  said,  that  ahhoueh  he 
should  be  very  sorry  that  there  shouid  ul- 
timately appear  to  be  any  real  occasion  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  yet  he  sliould  hold 
it  unwise,  if,  on  the  ensuing,  or  any  other 
occasion,  that  House  were  entirely  to 
abandon  them.  He  mentioned  one  in 
particular,  which  former  precedents  jus* 
tified,  and  that  was,  that  the  House  should 
persist  in  its  right  of  saying,  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  **  This  article  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  insist  on,'' 
and  to  exercise  that  right  as  often  as  occa- 
sion should  render  it  necessary  or  dbcreet. 

Mr.  Francis  observed,  that  one  objec- 
tion stated  by  Mr.  Dundas,  was,  in  specu- 
lation and  theory,  so  obvious,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  unaiWerable ;  but  corooare 
It  with  the  Act,  and  it  wpuld  ^en  sink  to 
nothing.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  every  member  had  a  legal  right 
to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses at  the  bar,  and  to  take  part  in  it,  if 
be  thought  proper;  aild  that  appointing  a 
committee  would  narrow  that  right,  and 
limit  it  to  the  number  of  members.  In 
speculation  and  theory,  the  assertion  was 
true ;  but  how  stood  the  fact  ?  In  the 
examination  of  witnesses  on  the  preceding 
Tuesday,  scarcely  more  than  eight  mem- 
bers were  present  the  whole  oay.  He 
wished;  therefore,  to  create  an  attendance ; 
and  the  committee  which  he  had  meant 
to  propose,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  at- 
tend their  duty.  The  remaining  six  wit- 
nesses would  take  up  but  a  very  short 
time  to  examine*  as  he  had  not  above  six 
or  seven  questions  to  put  to  each. 

The  Speaker  confirmed  the  fact,  as  to 
die  smaiioess  of  the  numbur  of  members 
present  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  he  perfectly 
coiitetded  with  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Dundas) ;  and  then  proceeded  to  corrobo- 
rate that  gentleman's  argument,  and  hav- 
mg  substantiated  all  that  had  fallen  from 
htm  on  the  subject  of  written  evidence,  he 
applied  the  same  reasoning  to  prove  the 
impropriety  of  calling  any  more  witnesses 
to  the  bar,  in  the  present  advanced  stage 
of  the  prosecution,  unless  it  could  be 
dearly  mown  that  some  farther  infbrma- 
lion  w»  dnolutely  necessary,  and  that 


without  suldi,  there  would  be  a  materiri 
deficiency  fn  that  body  of  evidence  oa 
which  their  proceedings  were  to  be  founded* 
But  he  declared^  that  he  should  be  par- 
ticiilarly  jealous  of  any  proposal  for  th^ 
examination  of  witnesses,  which  should 
come  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Francis),  afler  the  dishonourable 
and  disgracenil  situation  in  which  he 
had,  on  a  late  occasion,  involved  die 
House,  by  the  shameful  and  uki  candid  ad-, 
vantage  which  he  had  taken  in  his  exami^ 
nadon  of  captain  Mercer.  He  inveighed 
against  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Francis,  con«> 
tending  that  he  had  first  procured,  by  his 
own  immediate  and  palpable  interference, 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  him  by  captain 
Mercer,  containing  the  grossest  and  most 
violent  calumnies  against  Mr.  Hastings; 
and  then  so  managed  the  examination  of 
that  letter,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  committee ;  there- 
by making  the  House  in  some  measure 
the  accomplices  in  recording  and  publish- 
ing a  most  indecent  libel.  He  argued 
against,  what  he  called,  the  iHiberality  of 
such  a  mode  of  proceedinff,  and  the  aan- 
gerous  tendency  of  adopting  the  practice 
into  which  the  House  had  been  led  by 
the  hon.  gentleman,  of  taking  a  written 
document  as  evidence,  when  the  very 
person  who  had  composed  it  (and  that 
clearly  with  a  view  that  it  should  be  pro- 
duced as  evidence j  was  present,  and  might 
be  examined  viva  voce.  He  should,  for 
these  reasons,  therefore,  upon  the  ensuing 
day,  obiect  to  the  examination  of  any  far- 
ther evidence.  As  to  the  project  of  ex- 
amining witnesses  in  a  private  committee, 
to  that  he  should  also  me  his  most  de- 
termined negative,  as  well  on  the  grounds 
of  the  manifest  injustice  of  such  a  proceed- 
iogin  a  criminal  inquiry,  as  from  the  proof 
before  the  House,  from  the  recent  trans- 
action to  which  he  had  alluded,  that  such 
a  step,  illegal  in  itself,  would  probably  be 

Eusbed  to  the  very  utmost  extent  of  its 
ad  and  dangerous  consequences. 
Mr.  Francis  said,  that  it  was  impossible, 
after  so  personal  and  direct  an  attack,  not 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  his  own  defence. 
In  the  first  place,  he  denied  that  the  letter 
was  written  at  his  instigation.  With  re- 
spect to  captain  Mercer,  he  was  not  ac« 
quainted  witli  him  personally,  nor  had  he 
been  ever  in  his  company  till  he  saw  him 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  He  knew  him 
by  character  only,  and  a  man  of  &irer 
and  more  unimpeached  <:haracter  never 
acted  as  a  trader  in  India.     What  hi 
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wanted  to  get  at,  by  callipg  upon  captain 
Mercer  at  a  witness,  was  in  respect  to  the 
opium  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  China. 
When  Mr.  Hastings  took  up  ships  for  that 
purpose,  Mr.  Hastings  haa  asserted,  that 
there  were  nor  bidders  for  the  Company's 
opium.  The  fact  wasi-  captam  Mercer 
had  come  to  Calcutta  to  bid  for  it,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  it  in 
ready  money.  It  was,  therefore,  to  that 
point  that  be  wanted  to  examine  him.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  captain  Mercer 
knew  any  thing  about  the  opium,  he  had 
desired  a  friend  to  call  upon  him,  and  the 
captain  had  written  him  the  letter.  How 
could  he  help  that  ?  When  he  had  read, 
the  letter,  he  was  sorry  to  find  so  much  of 
the  contents  irrelevant ;  and  the  reason 
was,  he  knew  the  use  that  artful  and  in- 

fenious  men  might  make  of  it  in  that 
louse.  But  then  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
duce the  whole  letter  or  no  part  of  it. 
Had  he  only  produced  an  e&tract,  and  it 
ever  had  been  found  out  that  parts  of  it 
had  been  kept  back,  he  should  nave  been 
charged  with  the  suppression  of  evidence, 
and  many  things  would  have  been  said  of 
him,  that  would  have  been  extremely  un- 
pleasant. With  regard  to  the  witnesses 
to  be  examined,  he  had  the  order  of  the 
House  for  their  attendance ;  and  as  the 
points  he  meant  to  examine  them  to,  were 
material,  he  hoped  he  should  be  permitted 
to  call  the  witnesses  to  the  bar,  it  he  might 
not  examine  them  before  a  committee, 
especially  as  their  examination  would  be 
extremely  short. 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  captain  Mer-^ 
cer's  letter  had  been  apparently  written 
at  the  instigation  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
as  was  evident  from  every  circumstance 
attending  the  whole  transaction.  He 
then  read  the  letter,  commenting  upon  it 
as  he  proceeded.  He  said,  he  aid  not 
wish  to  throw  any  reflection  on  the  cha- 
racter of  captain  Mercer;  he  might  be 
the  most  respectable  trader  in  India ;  but 
it  was  certain,  that  in  the  present  instance 
he  had  shown  a  great  degree  of  indiscre- 
tion, and  not  a  little  of  malevolence.  He 
desired  to  know,  if  it  were  not  a  concerted 
scheme  of  the  hon.  gentleman's,  how  it 
happened  that  the  letter  at  full  length  had 
been  entered  on  the  minutes,  instead  of 
proceed inff  in  the  usual  and  only  proper 
method  of  bringing  out  the  substance  of 
it,  if  it  were  true,  by  way  of  question  and 
answer  i 

Mr.  Francis  replied,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  affixed  his  own  ideas  upon 
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his  argument  He  had  not  said  captain 
Mercer's  letter  was  indiscrete,  that  it  was 
malevolent,  or  a  gross  libel  on  Mr.  Has- 
tings :  he  had  merely  said,  that  some  of 
its  contents  were  irrelevant,  and  that  he 
was  sorry  they  were  so;  but  how  could  be 
help  the  facts  bemg  so  i  Mr.  Francis  re- 
peated his  denial  that  captain  Mercer's 
letter  was  written  at  his  instigation.  He 
said,  the  committee  had  not  been  takea 
by  surpriie  in  respect  to  th^  letter ;  be 
liad  put  the  questions  relative  to  it  fairly ; 
and  if  gentlemen  had  thought  it  improper, 
it  was  their  duty  to  have  (Ejected. 

Mr.  Pelham  corroborated  what  Mr. 
Francis  had  said  respecting  the  fair  and 
open  manner  in  which  captain  Mercer  had 
been  examined,  and  stated  the  particulars. 

Mr.  Sheridan  recommended  more  tem- 
per as  a  necessary  characteristic  of  every 
staffe  of  a  criminal  proceeding  so  serious 
and  solemn  as  that  of  an  impeachment 
It  was  evident  the  right  hon.  ^entleman*i 
accusation  of  his  hon.  friend  had  been  si 
unfounded  as  his  warmth  had  been  unbe- 
coming. His  hon.  friend  had  not  insti- 
eated  captain  Mercer  to  write  the  lett^; 
but  the  fault  had  been  in  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  not  attending 
their  duty ;  in  which  case  they  might  have 
prevented  any  improper  letter  having 
been  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Pitt  defended  himself  from  the 
chaise  of  improper  warmth,  contending 
that  no  degree  of  indignation  could  be  too 
great  or  unbecoming  on  such  an  occasion, 
where  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
made  instrumental  to  an  act  of  such  pal- 
pable malice  and  injustice.  He,  however, 
took  the  hon.  gentleman's  reproof  in  good 
part,  and  hoped  they  might  each  of  uiem 
benefi^  by  those  mutUal  admonitions  whidi 
they  found  it  so  necessary  to  bestow  on 
each  other. 

Major  ScM  said,  that  Mr.  Francis  had 
misrepresented  the  fact  relative  to  tbe 
opium  sent  to  China :  the  fact  was  not, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  first  let  Mr.  Sulivan 
have  all  the  opium  contract,  and  then 
sent  the  opium  at  the  Company's  expense 
to  China.  The  opium  sent  to  China  was 
the  opium  purchased  of  Mr.  Mackenxie, 
Mr.  Francis  s  friend,  in  whose  contract, 
Mr.  Tighlman,  Mr.  Francb's  relation,  had 
an  interest. 

Mr.  Grenville  at  length  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  Housft,  on 
the  Charges  against  Warren  Hastiog9»  ei9« 
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wjbDch  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  St.  John  took   of  wliich  was  to  obstruct. 


his  seat  at  the  table 

Mr.  Windham  rose  to  open  the  Charge 
relative^  to  the  conduct  oi  Mr.  Hastings 
^taspecting  Fyzoola  Khan.  He  began  by 
stating,  that  as  it  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
parts,  divided  under  different  heads,  and 
each  section  subdivided  into  articles,  with 
infinite  exactness,  and  had  been  long  be- 
fore them,  he  should  hold  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  go  into  any  very  great  length 
of  detail,  in  order  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  minute  particulars,  but  would 
content  himself  with  stating  and  reasoning 
upon  the  leading  features  of  the  charge. 
He  proceeded  to  state  to  the  committee, 
that  tlie  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,  in  177 !>, 
on  the  invasion  of  Ruhilcund,  by  the 
armies  of  the  Vizier  Sujah  Ul  Dowlah  and 
the  Company,  with^^ome  of  his  people, 
was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  St. 
George,  and  that  he  made  good  his  retreat 
into  a  mountainous  country  with  all  his 
treasure :  that  he  there  collected  the 
scattered  remains  of  his  countrymen,  and 
made  early  overtures  of  peace  to  colonel 
Champion,  at  that  time  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  Company's  forces  in  Bengal. 
That  he  proposed  in  (hree  letters,  received 
OQ  the  14th,  24th,  and  27th  of  May,  to 
put  himself  either  under  the  protection  of 
the  Company,  or  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
thron^h  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of 
the  Company.  That  on  the  27th  of  ^ay 
he  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  commander^ 
in-chief,  authorized  to  make  a  specific 
oflfer  of  three  propositions,  by  one  of 
wbich  an  annual  increase  of  near  400,000/. 
woutd  have  accrued  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Vizier,  and  the  immediate  acquisition  of 
above  300,000/.  to  tlie  Company  for  their 
influence  in  effectmg  an  accommodation. 
That  confident  of  the  just,  humane,  and 
litieral  feelings  of  the  British,  through  the 
hopes  of  our  interposition  in  bis  favour 
with  the  Vizier,  he  declined  the  invitation 
of  the  Mogul  to  join  his  arms  and  the 
Mahrattas,  and  refused  to  have  any  bon- 
Bexion  with  the  Seiks,  and  neglected 
other  obvious  advantages.  That  colonel 
Champion  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
honourable  than  our  supporting  so  exalted 
a  character,  especially  whilst  it  could  be 
done  on  terms  so  advantageous,  Mr. 
Windham  read  colonel  Champion's  letter 
at  length,  as  the  best  elucidation  of  this 
point,  and  then  resumed  the  thread  of  his 
argument,  to  state  and  reason  upon  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  consequence 
af  such  an  application,  the  general  tenour 
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far  as  ha 
could,  every  advance  towards  an  accom- 
modation between  Sujah  Ul  Dowlah  and 
the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan.  Afler  touch- 
ing upon  the  nianner  in  which  at  different 
times  Mr.  Hastings  pursued  thb  line  of 
conduct,  Mr.  Windham  came  at  length  to' 
the  measure  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  con- 
cluded at  Lall  Dang,  between  the  Vizier 
^nd  Fyzoola  Khan,  which  was  finally 
signed  and  sealed  6p  the  7th  October 
1774,  and  attested  by  colonel  Champion, ' 
for  which  Fyzoola  Khan  paid  the  valuable 
consideration  of  150,000/.  By  the  treaty 
F}  zooU  Khan  was  established  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  Rampore,  Shawabad,  and 
other  districts  dependent  thereon,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  most 
important  were,  "  That  Fyzoola  Khan 
should  retain  in  his  service  5,000  troops, 
and  not  a  single  man  more.  That  with 
whomsoever  the  Vizier  shall  make  war, 
Fyzoola  Khan  should  send  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  according  to  his  ability,  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  Vizier ;  and  that  if 
the  Vizier  should  march  in  person,  Fy- 
zoola Khan  should  himself  accompany 
him  with  his  troops.'* 

From  these  terms  it  was  evident  that 
Fyzoola  Khan  was  not  bound  to  flimish 
more  than  3000  men  under  any  construe^* 
tion,  or  rather  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
furnish  so  many  as  SOOO,  nor  less  than 
2000,  accoiding  to  his  ability,  and  that 
his  personal  service  as  vassal  of  the  Vizier, 
was  limited  to  the  Vizier's  marching  in 
person.  That,  from  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  it  did  not  appear  of  what  the  sti- 
pulated aid  shoid^  consist,  whether  of 
norse  or  foot,  or  m  what  proportion ;  but 
it  was  the  recorded  opinion  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings in  council,  in  January  1783,  **  That 
even  a  single  horseman  included  in  the 
aid  which  Fyzoola  Kh^n  might  furnish,, 
would  prove  a  literal  compliance  with  the 
stipulation.*?  That,  by  the  attestation  of 
colonel  Champion  to  the  treaty,  the  go- 
vernment of  Calcutta  acquired  the  sama 
right  to /interpose  with  a  Vizier  for  the 
protection  of  Fyzoola  Khan,  as  the  go-^ 
vernment  had  before  claimed,  from  a  simi- 
lar attestation  of  sir  Robert  Barker  to 
assist  the  A'izier  in  extirpating  the  wIioIq 
nation  of  Fyzoola  Khan,  That,  after  th^ 
death  of  Sujah  Ul  Dowlah,  Fyzoola  Khan 
in  1777>  being  alarmed  at  the  young 
viaier's  resuming  a  number  of  jaghires, 
granted  by  his  father  to  different  persons* 
and  having  learned  that  cplonel  Champioa 
formerly  witnessed  the  treaty  aa  a  priva^ 
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person,  FyzooIaKhaD  made  frequent  and 
urgent  solicitations  through  Nathaniel 
Middleton,  then  resident  at  Oude,  to  Mr. 
Hastings  for  $t  renovation  of  his  treaty 
with  the  Vizier,  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
separate  agreement  for  his  defence. 

That,  in  March  1778,  Mr.  Hastings 
communicated  a  letter  from  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  acquainting  the  Board,  that  he  (Mid- 
dJeton)  taking  occasion  from  a  late  ap- 
plication of  Fyzoola  Khan,  had  appointed 
Mr.  Daniel  Barwell,  assistant  resident  at 
Benares, '  to  proceed  with  a  special  com- 
mission to»  Hampore,  to  inqyire  into  the 
truth  of  certain  reports,  touching  the  coo- 
duct  of  Fyzoola  Khan;  That  Mr.  Has- 
tings moved,  that  Mr.  Barwell's  deputa- 
tion be  approved ;  and  that  the  resident, 
Mr.  Middleton,  be  authorized  to  offer  the 
Company's  guarantee  for  the  observance 
of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  the  Vizier 
and  Fyzoola  Khan,  provided  it  meets  with 
the  Vizier's  concurrence.  That  the  pro- 
position was  resolved  in  the  aflSrmative ; 
and  that  the  ultimate  consequence  was, 
that  Mr.  Middleton  was  authorized  to 
conclude  the  treaty ;  and  that  it  was  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  Mr.  Barwell  at  Rampore, 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  Hbbob  Fy- 
zoola Khan,  who  delivered  a  nuzzar,  or 
present  of  elephants,  horses,  &c.,  and 
added  a  \atk  of  rupees  for  the  use  of  the 
Vizier,  and  another  lack  for  the  Company. 

Mr.  Windham  now  pointed  out  where 
these  circumstances  indicated  ill-treatment 
and  oppression  on  our  part,  and  submis- 
sion and  obedience  on  the  part  of  Fyzoola 
Khan,  and  came  at  length  to  state  the 
demand  for  5000  hor^,  in  Nov.  1780, 
though  Fyzoola  Khan,  according  to  treaty, 
was  only  obliged  to  furnish  from  two  to 
three  thousand  troops,  according  to  his 
ability.  He  commented  upon  this  de- 
mand as  very  injurious,  by  proving  that  it 
was  expressly  contrary  to  treaty,  and 
that  a)l  the  subsequent  steps  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  it  were  in  the  highest  deeree 
oppressive  and  unjust.  At  length  Mr. 
Wmdham  came  to  mention  the  Treaty  of 
Chunar,  which  he  stated  to  contain  an 
article  amounting  to  a  direct  violation  of 
our  guarantee  of  that  Treaty  of  Lall 
Dang.  He  pursued  his  argument  in  tra- 
cing the  consequences  of  that  Treaty  to 
the  obtainment  of  a  subsidy,  reading  the 
most  essential  of  the  letters  of  major 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Bristow,  on  the  subject 
of  the  neffociation  carrying  on  by  major 
Palmer,  for  the  obtainment  of  the  said 
•ubsidji  in  bohalf  of  the  Visieri  bat  to  be 


paid  to  the  Company  in  liquidation  of  Yob 
debt  to  them.  After  describing  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  charge,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham moved,  **  That  the  committee,  after 
having  maturely  considered  the  said 
charge,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  contains 
matter  of  charge  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors agamst  Warren  Hastings,  esa.** 
Major  Scott  said,  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  opened  the  charge  had  not  in- 
troduced any  pew  matter ;  and  as  the  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Hastings  had  so  very  fully 
taken  in  every  part  of  the  charge,  be 
should  not  fatigue  the  committee  by  read- 
ing  what  had  dreadyi  he  presumed,  beea 
perused  by  every  eentleman  present 
Fyzoola  Khan,  so  far  from  having  received 
any  injury  from  Mr.  Hastings,  or  the 
British  government,  had  in  fact  derhred 
security,  honour,  and  prosperity,  from  bit 
connexion  with  us,  and  Mr.  Hastings  had 
at  all  times  been  peculiarly  cautious  to 
prevent  any  infringement  of  his  rights. 
It  would  be  allowed,  he  was  sure,  thst 
there  never  was  a  treaty  more  loosely 
worded  than  the  Treaty  of  Lall  Dang,  bv 
which  Fyzoola  Khan  was  bound  to  fbmisfa 
two  or  three  thousand  troops.  This  sti* 
pulation  he  was  freed  from  by  the  pay* 
ment  of  150,000/.,  ^whioh  was  appropriated 
by  the  Nabob  Vizier  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  Company's  debt.  By  that  settlement, 
every  possibility  of  futuce  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty was  removed,  and  during  the  tbir* 
teen  years  that  Fyzoola  Khan  was  mdar 
our  protection,  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
peace  and  prosperity.  Where,  then,  was 
the  injury  which  Fyzoola  Khan  had  sus- 
tained; or  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor which  Mr.  Hastinss  had  com- 
mitted ?  In  arguing  these  charges,  it  had 
been  invariably  the  custom  to  go  into  the 
general  subjects ;  he  should  therefore,  he 
hoped,  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  words 
relative  to  another  charge  connected  with 
this,  in  some  desree,  as  both  originated  at 
the  Treaty  of  Chunar.  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  censured  for  withdrawing  the  Bri- 
tish resident  from  Farruckabad,  though  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  that  Nabob 
the  complete  master  of  his  counti)'. 
Another  British  resident  had  since  been 
sent,  and  it  actually  appeared,  by  lettari 
received  ten  days  ago  from  Bengal,  Aat 
Muzuffur  Jung  had  complained  Mtta 
loudly  against  the  British,  resident  thm  be 
had  formerly  against  the  Nabob  Vizier 
Sezawaul.  To  this  complaint  he,  Jite 
Macnberson,  esq.^  bad  replied  in  Septsin- 
ber  laaty  expreasing  his  belief  tbtt  the 
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ewarpUuQt  was  ffroundless;  and  be  adds, 
"  My  friend,  I  fiod  that  all  the  labours  of 
mr  predecessor,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  of  my- 
self, to  settle  your  affiiirs  upon  a  regular 
footing,  are  ineneciual ;"  so  tnat  the  Com- 
mittee  would  see  that  it  was  absolutely 
impoasible  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  that 
unfortunate  man.  But  as  to  Fyzoola 
Khan,  be  was  one  of  the  happiest  and 
moat  independent  native  princes  in  India, 
and  had  never  received  an  injury  of  any 
kind.  If  Mr.  Hastings  was  oondemned, 
it  must  be  for  ackonwledging  himself  in 
the  wronff,  in  inserting  an  article  in  a 
Treaty,  which  he  determined,  at  the  same 
time*  not  to  act  npon,  without  full  proofs 
of  She  guilt  of  Fyzoola  Khan.  Here  he 
could  not  avoid  noticing  one  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstance.  For  whom  were 
all  these  exertions  made  by  Mr.  Hastings? 
Was  it  tp  put  money  into  bis  own  pocket  ? 
Bring  corruption  home  to  him,  and  it 
would  be  just  to  condemn  him.  Who  re- 
ceived the  Begum's  treasures?  the  Com- 
panr.  Who  received  150,0001.  from  Fy- 
aoola  Khan?  the  Company;  and  at  a 
time  when  resources  were  required  for 
the  existence  of  our  empire.  Had  the 
Begums  complained,  had  Fyzoola  Khan 
complained,  or  Muzuffinr  Jung?  or  was 
there  a  single  complant  from  India  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  though  he  had  been  now 
abore  two  years  from  Ben^,  and  a  ship 
had  arrivea  in  Calcutta,  with  the  charges 
of  the  rurht  hon.  gentleman,  above  ten 
weeks  before  the  Ranger  sailed  ?  So  far 
from  it,  temples  had  been  erected  to  the 
honour  of  Mur.  Hastings  at  Benares.  He 
had  received  many  letters  from  Bengal, 
and  had  seen  many  more ;  yet  he  had  not 
heard  of  a  single  complaint  against  Mr. 
Hasdngs  since  he  quitted  his  government. 
— Another  point  to  consider  was,  when 
these  transactions  happened.  It  was  in 
1782,  when  Great  Britain  was  sinking  in 
every  quarter ;  but  he  would  not  trust  to 
bia  own  language  to  state  what  was  the 
tttuatioo  of  &e  British  empire  in  1782,  he' 
would  quote  some  beautiful  lioea,  written 
hy  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  generally 
aat  opposite  to  him,  for  a  bust  of  lord 
Chamun,  with  only  one  imprdiension, 
that  the  peetry  would  suffitf  mm  want  of 
geaee  in  his  mode  of  uttering  it : 
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*  Her  trophies  faded,  and  reversed  her  spear^ 
Bee  Engnmd^  gemos  bend  o'er  Chamam's 

bier; 
Ke  more  his  sails,  thraT  ev'iy  clhae  unftirlV], 
flhaii  spfsad  her  dictalsa  o%r  lb'  atfamring 

worM; 


No  more  shall  accents,  nervous,  bold,  and 

strong. 
Flow  in  ftilTperiods  from  his  matchless  tongue : 
Yet  shall  thy  name,  great  shade,  from  age  to 

age 
Bright  in  poetic  and  historic  page, 
Thine  and  thy  country's  fate  congenial  tell  s 
By  thee  she  triumphed,  and  with  ttiec  she  fell." 

That  the  prediction  in  the  last  line  was  not 
perfectly  true,  was  owing  to  Mr.  Hastings ; 
for  had  we  been  as  unfortunate  in  India  as 
in  Europe,  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
we  had  fallen  to  rise  np  more*  But  now 
many  well-informed  men  (and  the  minister 
the  first  of  them)  looked  to  India,  as  to 
the  resource  from  whence  Great  Britain 
was  to  reimburse  herself  for  her  misfor- 
times  and  losses  every  where  else;  and 
we  were  now  about  to  impeach  Mr.  Has- 
ting for  those  very  acts  which  preserved 
so  important  a  stake  for  the  empire. 

Mr.  Dundas  wished  to  have  it  under- 
stood, that  he  did  not  agree  to  the  motion 
as  concurring  in  that  principle  which  he 
took  to  be  the  main  drift  of  the  charge. 
Though  he  differed  in  that  particular,  he 
certainly  did  not  entertain  sentimepts 
hostile  to  the  motion  in  general,  or  ad- 
verse to  the  future  consequences  to  whicji 
it  might  lead.  He  conceived  the  general 
inference  of  the  charge  to  be,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  all  along  proceeded  upon  an 
intention  to  seise  upon  the  jaghire  of 
Fyzoola  Khan.  To  that  inference  he 
could  not  subscribe,  because  he  did  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Hastings  ever  entertained 
such  an  intention ;  he  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count think  his  conduct  in  respect  to 
Fyzoola  Khan  the  less  criminal,  or  that 
he  ought  not  for  that  conduct  to  be  im- 
peached. Mr.  Dcmdas  desired  to  know  if 
tlie  hon.  gentleman  opposite  did  not  think 
Mr.  Hastings's  advising  a  demand  of  5000 
horse  from  Fyzoola  Khan  in  1780,  arose 
from  a  mere  misapprehension  or  accidental 
lapse  of  memory  as  to  the  number  of  troops 
which  that  nabob  had  stipulated  to  furnish 
the  Vizier  in  time  of  war  ? 

Mr.  Francis  said,  he  believed  it  did. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  stated  to  the  council, 
that  5000  horse  was  the  stipulated  num- 
ber;  and  as  he  had  authoriaed  the  Treaty 
in  1774y  the  council  gave  him  credit  for 
the  correctness  of  his  information.  But 
though  Mr.  Hastings  had,  he  believed,  in 
1780,  accidentaUy  erred  through  miscon- 
ception, he  had  afterwards  wilfully  per- 
aisled  in  the  error,  as  the  committee  would 
find  by  referring  t6  his  conduct  respect* 
ing  Fyao9la  Khaa  in  1781. 
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Mr.  Dtmdas  declared,  that  he  had  al- 
ways imagined  it  was  an  accidental  and 
sot  a  wilful  misconception  of  the  real  con- 
ditions of  the  Treaty,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Hastings's  advising  to  call 
upon  Fyzoola  Khan  for  5000  cavalry  in 
1780.  In  that  case,  certainly,  he,  for  one, 
should  not  attach  much  criminality  to  Mr. 
Hastings  for  what  he  did  under  such  an 
error ;  though  it  certainly  exposed  him  to 
tome  blame  on  the  score  of  negligence  or 
inattention.  He  would  briefly  state  the 
leading  particulars  in  which  he  thought 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  criminal: 
and  first  he  would  mention  the  violation 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  Company  to  the 
Treaty  of  1774.  To  that  Treaty  he  con- 
ceived that  Fyzoola  Khan  had  every  right 
to  consider  the  Company  as  guarantee,  in 
consequence  of  colonel  Champion's  sign- 
ing his  name  as  an  attestation  of  it,  and 
of  the  subsequent  public  nuthorized  at- 
testation of  it  at  Rampore.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Chunar,  in  1781,  that  guarantee  was 
Tiolated,  and  the  British  name  brought 
into  disgrace;  as  by  an  article  of  that 
Treaty,  Fyzoola  Khan  was  declared  to 
'have  forfeited  the  protection  of  the  British 
government,  and  permission  was  granted 
to  tbe  Nabob  Vizier;  to  resume  his  lands. 
That  this  permission  was  never  intended 
to  be  suffered  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  Mr.  Dundas  verily 
believed ;  and  in  that,  in  his  mind,  con- 
sisted a  great  part  of  Mr.  Hastings's  cri- 
minality, as  he  thereby  made  use  of 
the  credit  of  the  British  name  to  delude 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  hold  out  to  Fyzoola  Khan  an  idea,  tha( 
the  British  government,  which  was  the 
guarantee  to  him  for  the  quiet  pofsession 
of  Rampore,  Shawadaw,  and  some  other 
districts,  had  stipulated  by  Treaty  to  assist 
the  Nabob  Vizier  in  dispossessing  him  of 
those  territories.  He  commented  on  the 
extreme  criminality  of  this  conduct :  but 
as  it  certainly  difiered  materially  firom  the 
construction  which  might  be  put  on  the 
charge  before  alluded  to  by  him,  viz.  that 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hastings 
really  to  assist  in  dispossessing  Fyzoola 
Khan  of  his  territories^  he  could  not  agree 
to  the  motion,  unless  it  was  modified  so 
as  to  restrict  it  to  the  points  in  which  the 
matter  of  impeachment-  really  consisted. 
The  l>etter  to  convey  his  meaning  to  the 
committee,  he  would  produce  the  amend- 
ment which  he  had  designed  to  ofier  to 
the  motion.  It  was,  in  substence  to  state, 
that  in  the  charge  there  was  matter  of  im- 


peachment, as  far  as  was  comiected  with 
that  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Chunar  that 
went  to  the  breach  of  the  guarantee  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rampore.  Mr.  Dundas 
said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  press  his 
amendment,  if  it  should  appear  to  be 
disagreeable  to  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Burke  applauded  the  candoor  of 
the  rieht  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in 
thus  rairly  stating  what  his  objection  was, 
as  well  as  his  conduct  in  dedaring  that  he 
would  not  press  it  then,  if  not  round  ge- 
nerally acceptable.  With  regard  to  its 
having  been  no  real  intention  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings to  dispossess  Fyzoola  Khan  of  his 
jaghirci  Mr.  Burke  said,  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  rest  assured  he  never 
would  make  that  a  charge,  or  ar  part  of  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  which  be 
could  not  support  either  by  direct  legal 
evidence,  or  presumption  so  strong,  as  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  direct,  legal  evidence.  If 
the  right  hon.  genlleman  would  have  the 
goodness  to  recollect,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  candour  to  ackiipMrledge,  that 
in  the  charge  performed  by  him,  and  in 
the  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
there  had  not  been  one  syllable  amount- 
ing to  an  insinuation,  mucn  less  a  charsev 
that  it  had  been  Mr.  Hastings's  real  in- 
tention to  aspist  in  dispo^«fc^ng  Fyeoda 
Khan  of  his  jaghire :  and  the  reason  why 
there  had  not,  was,  because  he  bad  nei- 
ther direct  legal  evidence,  nor  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  to  support  such  an  in- 
sinuation. The  great  charge  against  Mr. 
Hastings  in  this  case,  was,  that  he  had 
kept  Fyzoola  Khan  in  a  fever  for  ten 
years  together,  in  which  that  fiither  of 
agriculture  ( fof  so  Mr.  Hastings  had  de- 
scribed him  to  be)  was  put  into  a  perpe- 
tual series  of  hot  and  cold  fits,  not  know- 
ing whether  he  was  to  look  up  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  India  as  his  protectors 
or  his  oppressors.  -  Mr.  Burke  said,  he 
had  that  day  to  congratulate  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  singular  circumstance  of  tbe 
hon.  major,  who  had,  so  much  to  his  own 
credit,  and  with  a  degree  of  zeal  highly 
meritorious,  on  aH  occaitions  stood  up  the 
defender  of  Mr.  Hastings,  having  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  defence  to  make 
against  the  present  charge,  and  therefore 
had  gone  back  to  the  charge  concerning 
the  aSbirs  of  Farruckabad,  and  tfreated  tbe 
Committee  with  some  verses  inscribed  on 
the  bust  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham. 
Those  lines  he  had  never  before  heard; 
but  they  were  certainly  beautiful,  aad  be 
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would  do  the  hon.  major  the  justice  to 
say»  thej  had  suffered  nothing  in  his 
hands,  for  the  delivery  had  been  as  fine 
as  the  jpoelry.  The  purport  of  them  was 
to  declare  that  the  greatness  of  the  coun- 
try had  risen  by  the  councils  of  the  late 
earl  of  Cl^atham,  and  that  after  his  death 
It  had  fiillen.  This  poetry  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  hon.  major  in  order  to 
show  that  India  had  in  like  manner  risen  by 
the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  that 
It  was  not  likely  to  fall,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  quitted  his  power.  The  simi- 
larity therefore  had  failed.  If  that  were 
true,  all  that  he  could  say  was,  that  he 
wished  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  as  much  jus- 
tice done  him  as  the  late  earl  of  Chatham 
had  in  the  instance  in  question,  viz.  to 
have  an  epitaph  after  he  had  hif  deserts. 
He  wished  the  Resolutions  of  that  com- 
mittee might  not  be  the  epitaph The 

hon.  major  had  besides  talked  of  temples 
having  been  erected  in  India  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings.  He  knew  not  to  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Burke  said ;  but  he  well  knew  that  there 
were  temples  dedicated  in  India  to  two 
very  different  sorts  of  divinities, — to  Brama 
and  Wisnow,  the  good  and  guardian 
deities,  to  whom  inp  natives  returned 
thanks  for  the  benefits  they  received, — and 
to  Rudor,  the  evil  spirit,  whose  unwearied 
enmity  and  malign  influence  they  earnestly 
deprecated^  Whether  Mr.  Hastings  was 
most  likely  to  have  been  worshipped  in 
the  latter  or  in  the  former  character,  that 
committee  might  be  at  no  great  loss  to 
guess ;  or,  perhaps,  the  temple  in  question 
might  be  a  temple  of  gratitude,  in  which 
the  Indians  offered  up  their  hearty  thanks 
to  their  guardian  deities,  for  having  deli- 
ver^ them  from  a  monster,  under  whose 
persecuting  spirit  they  had  suffered  so 
much.  Mr.  Burke  was  extremely  plea- 
sant i^on  the  temples,  and  said,  Templa 
quam  dilecta  !  With  an  archness  of  tone 
that  conveyed  a  meaning  that  raised  a 
hearty  laugh  from  both  sides  of  the  House; 
After  pushing  his  ridicule  to  some  lenetlf, 
he  reverted  to  the  charge  and  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings's defence,  in  which  that  gentleman 
bad  himself  admitted  tlie  truth  of  the 
charge,  by  using  these  words :  *'  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  the  act 
itself  was  formally  wrong,  and  yet  more 
than  formally,  as  it  might  become  a  pre- 
cedent for  worse  purposes."  Mr.  Burke 
reasoned  upon  this  admission,  as  compre- 
hending the  whole  criminality  imputed  to 
Mr.  Hastings  in  the  charge,  and  in  order 
lo^  prove  that  the  degree  of  crimiaaHty  so 


imputed  was  enormous,  he  went  over  the 
principal  facts,  and  argued  upon  them, 
severally,  as  he  proceeded.  In  the  course 
of  what  he  said,  he  paid  Mr.  Windham 
some  compliments  on  the  clear,  logical, 
and  pointed  manner,  iti  which  he  had 
opened  the  charge,  and  observed,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  was  extremely  fond  of 
proving  that  other  persons  had  shared 
with  him  in  the  guilt  of  certain  parts  of 
his  conduct;  and  wherever  he  thought  he 
could  prove  that  he  had  acted  with  an  ac-^ 
complice,  he  always  seemed  to  think  him-^ 
self  immediately  exonerated  from  crimi-  • 
nality.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  state  that  an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Francis)  was  his  accomplice;  a  point 
on  which  that  committee  were  on  that 
night  to  decide.  Mr.  Burke  stated  what 
Mr.  Francis's  conduct  had  been,  when  he 
attended  the  council  in  Calcutta,  wounded 
as  he  was ;  and  showed  that  Mr.  Hastings 
was  the  man  who  misled  the  council,  by 
declaring  that  5000  cavalry  was  the  exact  ^ 
number  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Rampore, 
the  nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  was  to  furnish 
the  Vizier  with,  when  called  upon.  That 
circumstance  alone,  he  said,  so  strongly 
marked  the  scandalous  negligence  with 
which  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings 
had  been  conducted,  that  it  was  a  sum- 
cient  ground  of  impeachment.  He  ob- 
served also,  how  shameful  it  was  that  Mr. 
Bristow,  at  the  distance  of  900  miles  from 
Calcutta,  where  the  records  of  all  treaties 
were  kept,  should  be  the  person  to  send  Mr. 
Hastings  information  what  was  the  real  pur- 
port of  the  Treaty,  upon  a  gross  miscon* 
ception  of  which  he  had  acted,  and  that  iti 
a  manner  tending  to  disgrace  the  British  go- 
vernment.— After  a  variety  of  remarks  and 
reasonings,  all  pointinjg  to  establish  the 
extreme  readiness  which  Fyzoola  Khan 
had  shown  to  comply  with  the  requisitions 
made  upon  him  for  cavalry,  that  a  great 
part  of  his  troops  had  been  employ^  in 
the  defence  of  tne  province  of  Oude,  and 
the  territories  of  tne  Nabob  Vizier,  that 
Fyzoola  Khan's  character  was  revered  by 
all  the  neighbouring  princes,  that  no  in- 
ternal rebellion,  or  external  attack  had 
disturbed  his  possessions,  and  that  he  had 
been  most  unwarrantably  treated  by  the 
British  government  under  Mr.  Hastmgs ; 
Mr.  Burke  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  proving  any 
part  of  the  charge  to  the  removal  of  the 
scruples  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, and  to  the  conviction  of  every  roaa 
not  predetermined  not  to  be  coavinocdU 
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The  report  was  ordered  to  be  reoeired 
on  the  2na  of  April. 


Mr.  Martin  did  not  rise  to  enter  into 
tlie4satter  of  the  ohflrge«  but  only  to  com* 
bat  an  inference  which  teemed  to  fall  from 
llie  bon.  gentleman,  that  the  distresses  of 
this  country  were  to  excuse  such  acts  of 
violence  and  injustice  as  tended  to  relieve 
their  distresses^^this  was  a  principle  to 
which  he  could  never  subscribe ;  for  if, 
instead  of  the  present  distressed  situation 
of  this  country,  we  were  in  a,n  actual  state 
of  bankruptcy,  and  all  the  treasures  of 
Hindostan  could  be  transferred  to  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Great  Britain,  so  it  were  to  be 
done  by  injustice  and  oppression,  he  should 
diiok  it  a  crime  highly  deserving  the  pu- 
Bishment  of  the  law. 

The  Committee  divided :  Yeas,  96  ; 
Noes,  37.  The  chairman  waa  then  moved 
to  report  to  the  House  the  various  reso- 
lutions to  which  the  committee  had  come, 
on  each  of  the  different  charges,  which  had 
been  considered  and  discussed ;  which  was 
agreed  to.    The  House  being  resumed, 

Mr.  PiU  remarked,  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly give  such  a  vote  on  the  general 
question  of  the  impeachment  as  would 
correspond  with  tlie  part  which  he  had  al- 
ready taken ;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time 
observe,  that  havin|^  only  partially  ac- 
quiesced in  the  propriety  of  several  of  the 
charges,  particularly  in  those  concerning 
the  affiiir  of  Benares,  and  the  contracts-— 
be  should  endeavour  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  House  in  such  a  way,  as  would, 
if  it  should  meet  the  general  opinion,  re- 
lieve him  from  the  unpleasant  predicament 
of  being  obliged  either  to  dissent  tii  Mo 
from  a  proposition,  to  several  parts  of 
which  he  wished  to  give  his  concurrence, 
or  to  vote  for  one  which  contained  some 
circumstances  to  which  he  was  adverse. 
But  whether  he  should  for  this  purpose 
make  a  separate  motion,  or  only  move  an 
amendment  when  the  business  was  brought 
b^bre  the  House  by  those  who  conducted 
the  proeecotion,  he  was  not  as  yet  pre- 
pared to  determine. 

Mr.  Burke  aaid,  he  approved  of  the 
mht  boo.  gentleman's  pro|>06ition,  and 
with  regard  to  what  he  had  said  respecting 
the  di&rence  of  opinion,  which  he  enter- 
tained on  certain  parts  of  the  chaige  re- 
lative to  Benares,  and  that  relative  to  the 
contracts,  be  trusted  he  would  keep  his 
mind  open  upon  those  points,  as  he  had 
no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  he  should 
be  able,  at  a  fit  opportunity,  to  convince 
bim,  that  there  was  not  any  real  ground 
Ibr  his  entertaining  the  diftreace  of  c^ 
nioa  whicb  be  profeased.    . 


Debate  on  Mr.  Bea^fbjft  Motion  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Te^t  and  Corporatm 
Acts.*"}  March  28.  In  pursuance  of  the 
notice  he' had  given, 

*  A  short  time  previous  to  the  above  d^ 
bate,  the  following  Paper  was  published  and 
dispersed  by  the  Dissenters : — 

The  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissent£ni, 
with  reference  to  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts : 

^^  In  the  year  167S,  the  S5th  of  the  roigs 
of  king  Charles  S,  an  act  was  passed,  intitul^ 
'  An  Act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may 
happen  from  Popish  R^usants :'  by  which  it 
is  enacted,  *  That  all  and  every  person  or  per- 
sons Uiat  shall  be  admitted,  entered,  placed, 
or  taken  into  any  office  or  offices,  avil  or 
military,  or  shall  receive  any  pay,  salary,  fety 
or  wages,  by  reason  of  any  patent  or  grant  of 
his  Mighty,  or  shall  have  command  or  vlsjCe 
of  trust  from  or  under  his  Mi^esty,  his  bdrs 
or  successors^  or  by  his -or  their  authority,  or 
by  authority  aerived  from  him  or  them,  within 
this  realm  of  Eof^d,  dominion  of  Wales,  or 
town  of  Berwick-uoon-Tweed,  or  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  or  in  the  several  islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  or  that  shall  be  admitted  into 
any  service  or  employment  in  his  Majesty^ 
household  or  family,  shall  receiYe  the  Sam- 
tnent  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  tbe 
usage  of  the  Church  of^Kngland,  within  ihstt 
months  after  his  or  their  admittance  in.  or 
receiving  their  said  authority  and  employ- 
ment, in  some  public  church,  upon  some 
Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  mmt- 
diately  after  divine  service. 

^  The  circumstances  of  the  time  when  this 
Bill  passed,  were  very  remarkable.  Piapists 
were  indulged  in  tbeir  reliaion,  and  maayof 
them  were  empk>yed  in  the  great  offiots  of 
state.  The  kms  himself  was  suspected  of 
j>opery,  and  the  duke  of  York,  his  presump- 
tive heir,  had  openly  declared  himself  of  that 
reUgion.  This  Bill  was  introduced  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Court;  the  penal  laws  bat- 
ing been  suspended,  contrary  to  acts  of  par- 
liament, by  the  royal  proclamation,  chiefly  io 
&vour  of  Papists,  at  Uie  very  time  when  a  «mr 
was  begun  to  destroy  the  only  Protestant 
state  by  which  England  could  expea  la  be 
supported  in  the  defence  of  her  religion  sod 
hb^ties.  On  these  accounts,  the  minds  of 
all  zealous  Protestants  were  in  the  utmost 
fear  and  consternation ;  and,  accordinglv,  tbe 
design  of  the  Act  was,  as  the  preamble  de- 
clar^  *to  quiet  the  minds  of  nis  Majes^ 
good  subjects,  by  preventing  dangers  whKh 
might  happen  from  Popish  recwanls.^ 

**  The  Protestant  Diasenters  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  this  Act,  as  tbe  title  sets  forth, 
was  made  yhoVSyaiainst  Papists,  aad  not  IP 
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Mr.  Beaufoy  rose  and  sdd ; 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  a  business  so  important  as  that  upon 
which  we  are  this  day  assembled,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  large  propor- 

prevent  any  danger  which  could  happen  to 
the  nation  or  Church  from  the  Dissenters.  In- 
deed, 80  far  were  the  Protestant  noncon- 
formists from  being  aimed  at  in  this  Act, 
that,  in  their  zeal  to  rescue  the  nation  from 
the  dangers  which  were  at  that  time  appre- 
bendefl  from  Popish  recusants,  they  contri- 
buted to  the  passing  of  the  Bill;  willingly 
sufc^ecting  themselves  to  the  disabilities  created 
by  It  rather  than  obstruct  what  was  deemed 
so  necessary  to  the  common  welfare.  Alder- 
man Love,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  known  Dissenter,  publicly  de- 
sired that  nothing  with  relation  to  them 
might  intervene  to  stop  the  security  which 
the  nation  and  Protestant  religion  might  de- 
rive from  the  Test  Act,  and  declared  that  in 
this  he  was  seconded  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Nonconformists.  This  conduct  was  so 
acceptable  to  Parliament,  that,  in  the  very 
session  in  which  the  Test  Act  passed,  and 
while  that  Act  was  depending,  a  Bill  was 
brou^itinto  the  House  of  Commons,  intituled, 
<  A  Bill  for  tlie  ease  of  Protestant  Dissenters.' 
Thia  Bill,  havine  passed  through  the  different 
stages  of  that  House,  was  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  likewise  it  passed,  with 
some  amendments.  These  amendments  hav- 
ing  given  occasion 'to  a  conference  between 
the  two  Houses,  king  Charles  3,  firom  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  measure  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  Popish  interest,  on  the  S9th  of 
March,  1679,  adjourned  ^e  parliament  to  tlie 
«Oth  of  October  folk>wing.  In  the  next  ses- 
sion, an  attempt  was  mawie,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  discriminate  the  Dissenters 
from  the  Papists,  with  regard  to  their  quali- 
fications for  public  offices,  by  bringing  in  a 
Bill  lor  a  general  test,  to  distinguish  Protest- 
ants firom  Papists ;  which  Bill,  having  been 
reaid  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, was  laid  aside  without  being  Reported. 

*^  The  late  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Burnet, 
biahep  of  Salisbury,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Ixmis,  in  the  year  1703,  took  particular 
notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenters,  with 
regard  to  the  Test  Act ;  and  justly  concluded, 
that,  as  the  Act  was  €4>tained  in  some  mea^ 
sore  by  their  concurrence,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tmm  it  a^inst  them. 

^  Though  king  William  S,  of  glorious  me- 
aaofjr,  had  refused,  when  prince  of  Qranee, 
to  give  his  approbation  to  the  repeal  of  me 
Test  Act  and  other  penal  laws  against  Papists, 
knowing  that  the  measure  was  countenanced 
by  king  James  2,  with  the  sole  view  of  intro- 
ducing Roman  Catholics  into  publicl offices, 
and  Uiat  it  would  have  been  at  that  time 
dttigsfoui  to  the  Protestaal  rdi^km  and  the 


tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom 
who  are  now,  br  my  roice,  suitora  to  the 
House,  would  have  been  more  studious 
of  experience  and  id>iltty  in  their  advo> 
cate*  It  may  naturally  excite  surprise, 
that  in  a  cause  which  so  deeply  coucema 

liberties  of  the  people ;  yet,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
no  danger  could  be  justly  apprenended,  he 
told  his  first  Parliament,  in  one  of  his  speeches^ 
'  that  he  hoped  thev  would  leave  room  for 
the  admission  of  all  Protestants  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  serve  him ;  and  that  such 
a  conjunction  in  his  service  would  tend  to  the 
better  uniting  them  among  themselves,  and 
strengthening  them  against  their  common 
adversaries.'  Accordingly,  when  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  for  abrogatmg  the  oaths  of  alie* 
giance,  &c.  to  king  James  3,  'a  clause  was 
ordered  to  be  addea  for  taking  away  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  the  Sacrament  as  a  quali- 
fication for  civil  offices.  Thb  clause  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected,  contrary  to  the  sen- 
timents of  many  noble  peers,  the  stedfast 
friends  of  theb  country,  and  distinguished 
promoters  of  the  revolution ;  who  declared 
m  their  protest,  ^  That  a  greater  caution  ought 
not  to  be  required,  from  such  as  are  admitted 
into  offices,  than  firom  the  n»embers  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  are  not  ob- 
liged to  receive  the  Sacrament  to  enable  them 
to  sit  in  either  House.' 

<<  The  Test  Act  is  not  the  only  statute  by 
which  the  civil  rights  of  the  Elissenters  are 
abridged.  In  the  year  1661,  the  ISth  of 
Charles  3,  the  year  afler  the  restoration,  an 
Act  was  passed,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the 
well-govemins  and  regukting  of  Corpora^ 
tions:'  by  which  it  is  provided,  'That  no  person 
or  persons  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  pfac^, 
elected,  or  chosen  in,  or  to,  Tany  corporation 
offices,  that  shall  not  have^  within  one  year 
before  such  election  or  choice,  taken  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  E^eland.'  This  AcIl 
which  was  passed  in  a  period  of  great  heat  and 
violence,  was  probably  designed  aninst  some 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters : '  For/  as  a  noble 
lord*  expresses  himself, '  in  those  times,  when 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  prev^ed,  and  severe 
measures  were  pursued,  the  Dissenters  were 
reputed  and  treated  as  persons  ill-affbcted  and 
dangerous  to  government.'  But  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  a  short  time  entertained 
different  sentiments  of  them ;  and,  before  the 
end  of  that  reign,  discovered  an  inclination  to 
relieve  them  from  the  disabilities  created  both 
by  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts. 

"  On  the  24th  of  December,  in  the  year 
16B0,  a  Bill  was  ordered  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  repealing  the  Corporation  Act 

•  See  lord  Mansfield's  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  February  4, 1767.  New  Pari.  Hist 
VoLxvi.  p.  316.     ■ 
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tbeir  interesto  and  their  hoDOdr^  they- 
should  have  committed  the  management 
cf  their  suit  to  a  man  of  so  little  preten- 
sions to  parliamentary  skill,  and  of  talents 
so  humble  as  mine.  Sir,  their  conduct 
-admiu  of  only  one  explanation :  they  have 


On  the  6th  of  January  following,  thb  Bill 
was  r^d  a  second  time,  and  reterred  to  a 
eommittee.  While  this  Bill  was  depending 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  Bill  came  down 
firom  the  Lords,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  distin- 
guishing Protestant  Dissenters  from  Popish 
Recusants/  It  doth  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  division  on  either  of  these  Bills,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  sudden  prorogation  of 
the  Parliament  on  the  lOth  of  January.  The 
» Commons,  being  japprized  of  the  King's  in^ 
tention,  had  only  time  to  pass  some  votes  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  one  of  which  is  in 
these  words :  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that  the  prosecution  of  Protestant 
Dissenters,  upon  the  penal  laws,  is,  at  this 
time,  grievous  to  the  subject,  a  weakening  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  an  encouragement  to 
popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
Idngdom.' 

'*  Such  pubUc  testimonies  in  parliamoit, 
in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  they 
cannot  but  consider  as  affording  a  full  evi- 
dence of  their  zeal  and  concern  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  tlie  liberties  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  6f  their  being  hearty  and  sin- 
cere '  frieims  to  the  public  peace,  both  in 
church  and  state.  They  therefore  humbly 
hope  for  the  repeal  of  the  said  Acts  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  "  Everyman,  as  it  is  now  universally 
acknowled^,  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
judee  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion ;  nor 
ought  his  exercise  of  thb  right  to  be  branded 
with  a  mark  of  infamy. 

2.  "  The  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  being  a  matter  purely  of  a  religious 
nature,  and  being  appointed  by  our  bless^ 
Saviour  only  for  the  remembrance  of  his 
death,  oii^ht  not  to  be  applied  to  the  secular 
ends  of  civil  societies. 

3.  **  As  Dissenters  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  well-affected  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  established  government,  and  are  ready  to 
take  the  oaths  required  bv  law,  and  to  g^ive 
the  fullest  proof  of  their  loyalty,  they  thmk 
it  hard  that  their  scruple  to  receive  the  Sacra^ 
ment  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, oraflerthe  manner  of  any  church,  as  a 
(|oalification  for  an  ofiice,  should  render  them 
incapable  of  holding  public  employments, 
civil  or  military. 

4.  "  The  occasional  receiving  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  a  qualification  for  a  place,  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  imply  that  those  who 
thus  receive  it  mean  to  declare  their  full  and 
-entire  approbation  of  the  whole  constitution 
and  frame  of  the  Estabished  Church ;  since 
men  may  be  compelled  by  their  necessities. 


con^dence  in  the  justice  of  their  came, 
and^^they  have  equal  conBdenoe  in  the 
candour  and  liberality  of  the  Hoiue. 
They  know  that  in  addressing  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  the  most  enligfateoed 
age,  the  artificial  aids  of  rhetoric  cannot 


or  allured  by  secular  advaotaees,  to  do  wfast 
they  would  not  do  were  they  teft  to  their  free 
choice.  As,  from  these  motives,  persons  may 
be  induoed  to  conform  to  the  Established 
Church  in  this  particular  instance,  thougfi 
they  do  not  approve  of  its  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies in  general;  so,  from  the  same  motives, 
others  may  comply  with  the  sacramental  test 
who  are  not  even  Christians,  and  who  ihae- 
fore  cannot  be  supposed  to  wish  well  to 
Christianity  itself,  or  to  any  national  esta- 
blishment of  it  whatsoever.  Hence  it  is  sp- 
parent,  that  such  a  test  can  be  no  real  or 
effectual  security  to  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  also  apprehended,  that,  independently  of 
any  remarks  upon  the  doctrine  of  papal  dis> 
pensations,  the  sacram^tal  test  complained 
of  may  be  received  by  manv  Papists,  becmue 
many  of  them  hold  the  Church  of  £njg;land 
to  be  no  church,  her  ministers  no  ministers, 
and  her  sacraments, no  sacraments. 

5.  ''The  Oaths  of  Allegiance  Und  Supremacy, 
and  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantis- 
tion,  have,  without  the  sacramental  test,  been 
found  effectual,  for  more  thap  a  century,  to 
exclude  Papists  fix>m  both  Houses  of  Parlift< 
ment. 

6.  "  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  while  it  would,  be  a  relief  to  many 
of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  would  lay 
no  difficulty  or  hardship  on  any  others  ci 
them.  It  would  no  way  a£fect  the  Established 
Church.  Religion/  and  the  National  ChuQ^ 
were  establish^  before  these  Acts  were  pass- 
ed, and  would  continue  to  be  estabhsbed 
were  they  repealed.  The  doctrine,  the  dis- 
cipline, and  privileges  of  the  Church,  would 
remain  exactly  the  same  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Its  constitution  and  its  form  of  govern- 
ment are  not  secured  by  these  Acts;  nor 
would  they  be  ii^ured  by  the  total  repeal  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  every  serious  clergy- 
man would  find,  in  such  repeal,  ease  to  Fis 
conscience^  and  safety  from  vexatious  prose- 
cutions; for  the  service  of  the  Chuit:h  of 
England,  in  its  notice  respecting  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  communion,  rorbids  blasphemers 
of  God,  slanderers  of  his  word,  adulterers,  &c. 
to  come  to  the  holy  table;  and  yet  the  minis- 
ter, as  the  law  now  stands,  must  admit  all 
such  persons  to  the  Sacrament  when  tbey 
demand  it  as  a  qualification  for  an  office,  or 
subject  himself  to  a  prosecution. 

7.  "No  other  instance  can  be  produced, 
amobg  all  the  reformed  churches,  in  which 
the  &crament  is  ever  applied  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  civil  employments  and  advantages. 

8.  '*  The  Episcopalians  in  North  fihlain, 
who  are  the  oissenters  from  the  Church  es« 
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be  necesisacy  to  enforce  the  argutnents  of 
reason.  They  know  that  in  addressing  a 
parliament  which  possesses^  beyond  anj 
that  erer  assembled  within  these  walls,  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  people— a 
parliament  under  whose  auspices,  and  bj 
whose  guidance  this  kingdom,  to  the  dis* 
appointment  of  her  enemies,  and  the  asto* 
nishment  of  the  world,  has  recovered  from 
her  desohited  state;  a  parliament  whose 
decisions  proclaim  to  every  pan  of  the 
empire,  that  under  their  government,  no 
individual  shall  be  deprived  of  his  rights 
without  just  cause,  nor  penalties  be  in- 
flicted without  the  commission  of  a  crime; 
—they  know  that  in  addressing  such  a  par- 
liament, it  wDl  be  sufficient  for  them  to 
prove  that,  contrary  ta  the  first  principle 
of  justice,  they  are  subjected  to  punish- 
ment without  the  imputation  of  guilt ; 
amerced  of  the .  common  privileges  of 
citizens,  without  the  suspicion  of  offence ; 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  degradation 
and  dishonour,  unless  the^  will  consent  to 
incur  the  guilt  oi  renouncing  that  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion 
which  the  God  of  nature  has  given  them. 
Three  difierent  classes  of  our  fellow- 
tiibjects  are  aggrieved  by  those  provisions 
in  our  laws  of  vfhtiAi  I  shall  propose  the 
'repeaL  The  first  is  composed  of  all  those 
Engiisbmen  who  are  Dissenters  from  the 
.  (church  of  England.  The  second  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.    The  third  consists 

tablished  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a^,  not  liable  to  any  incapacities  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  qualifying  themselves  by 
receiving  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
usase  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  are  ca^ 
pabte  of  all  the  advaittages  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment by  taking  the  oaths,  &c.  as  appointed 
by  law.  Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  or  just,  that  such  -of  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  of  North  Britain 
as  are  resident  in  England,  should  be  subject 
to  the  ungracious  alternative  of  acting  incon- 
sistently with  their  principles,  or  of  incurring 
the  penalty  of  disqualification  for  the  service 
of  their  Sovereign,  in  any  office,^  civil  or  mili- 
tary. 

9.  *<  In  the  year  J77ft,  the  19th  of  his  pre- 
'  sent  Majesty,  an  Act  was  passed  in  Ireland, 
*  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects, the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  that  king- 
dom;' whereby  it  is  enacted,  'That  all  and 
every  person  and  persons,  being  Protestants^ 
shall  and  may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  any  of- 
fice or  place,  civil  or  militarj%  and  receive  any 
pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages,  belonging  to,  or  bv 
reason  of,  such  office  or  place,  notwithstand- 
ing he  shaU  not  receive  or  have  i^ived  the 
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of  fdl  tbxme  respectable  clerrpnen  of  the 
Churdi  of  England,  who  think  that  the 
prostitution  of  the  most  solemn  ordinance 
of  their  faith  to  the  purposes  of  a  civil 
test,  is  little  less  than  a  sacrilegious  abuse. 
Of  these  several  descriptions  of  my  fellow** 
citizens,  entitled  as  they  all  are  to  parti- 
cular regard,  the  Dissenters  have  the  fifst 
claim  to  my  attention ;  for  they  have  pub-> 
licly  requested, — a  request  which  they 
confined  to  Uieir  own  case,  lest  they  should 
be  thought  presumptuous  in  expressing 
the  complaints  of  otners, — they  have  pub* 
licly  requested  that  I  would  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  the  propriety  of 
relieving,  from  penalties  of  disqualificatton 
and  reproach,  so  many  hundred  thousand* 
of  bis  Majesty's  ardently  loytd  and  affec- 
tionate  subjects.  Of  the  earnest,  anxioua 
solicitude  Uiey  feel  to  obtain  relief;  and 
of  the  unanimity  with  which  they  prefer 
their  prayer  to  Parliament^  the  House 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  mention 
of  a  single.  &ct. 

The  Dissenters  of  England  are  chiefly 
composed  of  the  Pl^byterians,  the  Inde^ 
pendents,  and  the  Baptists,  who  differ  in 
many  circumstances  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, but  who  all  agree  in  the  custom  of 
annually  appointing  two  deputies  from 
each  of  their  congregations  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  all  the  neighbouring  districts 
within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis,  for  the- 
management  of  their  affiiirs;  a  custonir 
whioh  has  long  been  establiriied  among 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, — witliout  in- 
curring anv  penalties — for  or  in  respect  of  his 
neglect  of*^  receiving  the  same.'  The  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  of  England,  therefore, 
humbly  hope,  from  the  moderation  and  equity 
of  the  Legislature,  forthe  same  just  restitution 
of  their  civil  rights,  to  which  alone  their  ap- 
plication is  confined. 

''  For  these  reasons  the  Dissenters  are  in- 
duced to  make  an  application  to  Parliament 
for  relief,  humbly  apprehending  that  their  re- 
quest wUl  appear  to  be  foimded  injustice^ 
and  that  a  compliance  with  it  will  redound 
to  the  honour  of  religion,  will  tepd  to  the 
security  and  strength  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  honourable  to  the  King  as  the  com<# 
mon  father  of  his  people,  and  no  way  injuri- 
ous to  any  one  subject  in  his  Mfyesty's  domi- 
nions. A  raiments  so  weighty  and  cogent  as 
those  which  have  been  represented,  cannot, 
they  trust,  fail,  in  conjunction  with  the  en- 
larged and  liberal  spirit  of  the  limes,  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Legislature  the  repeal  of  sta- 
tutes, which  can  in  no  degree  be  considered 
as  grounded  on  public  necessity  or  publie 
advantage." 
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them.  Ndw,  it  M  inr  the  ananimooi  voice 
of  that  assembly  of  delegftfteg,  supported 
by  the  wishes,  earnestly  expressed  in  let- 
ters^ of  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the 
Idngdom,  that  the  present  request  solicits 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  With  the 
permission  of  the  House,  1  will  read  to 
them  two  resolutions  which  constitute,  m 
the  present  business,  the  principal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  delegates. 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  deputies 
of  three  denominations  of  Dissenters,  held 
at  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Redcross-street, 
London,  on  Friday  the  5th  of  January, 
1787,  to  consider  of  an  application  to 
Pariiament,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts.  Edward  Jefferies 
esq.  in  the  chair.  The  question  behig  put 
and  fully  dd>ated,  it  was  thereupon  re- 
solved unanimously,  That  an  application 
be  made  to  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts/  so  fiir  as  they 
concern  Protestant  Dissenters^  Resolved 
also,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  committee, 
to  take  the  most  eftectaal  measures  for 
carrying  the  above  resolutions  into  execu- 
tion." 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held 
at  the  KingVHead  Tavern,  in  the  Poul- 
try, on  the  2nd  of  February,  1787,  Mr. 
Jefferies  in  the  chair,  resolved.  That  the 
mode  of  probeeding  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts,  be  by  motion.  Resolved, 
That  Mr.  Beaufoy  be  desired  to  make 
the  motion  for  that  purpose.'' — From  these 

Eroceedings  the  House  will  be  convinced 
ow  veiy  idle  and  frivolous  those  reports 
are,  which  intimate  that  the  Dissenters  in 
general  do  not  desire  relief.  Thus  autho- 
rized, I  am  happy>  in  the  outset  of  our 
deliberations,  to  declare  that  the  griev- 
ances of  which  the  Dissenters  complain, 
are  of  a  civil,  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  na- 
ture. They  humbly  solicit  a  restoration 
of  their  civil  rights,  not  an  enlargement  of 
their  ecclesiastical  privileges.  It  is  of 
consequence  that  this  feet  should  be  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  clearly  understood;  for 
the  very  word  Dissenter  leads  so  naturally 
to  the  supposition  that  their  complaints 
are  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind;  and  their 
acknowledged  merit  as  citizens,  bo  natu- 
rally excludes  the  idea  of  its  being  pos- 
sible that  the  law  should  have  deprived 
tliem  of  any  of  their  civil  rights,  that  I 
feel  myself  under  a  necessity  of  stating, 
fit  the  very  threshold  of  the  business,  that 
their  prayer  has  npthing  ecclesiastical  for 
its  object.     They  wish  not  to  diminish 


the  provision  which  the  LegMasliire  has 
made  for  the  EstabKshed  Chmtih ;  nor  de 
they  envy  her  the  revenue  she  enjoys,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  dignity  aad 
honour  with  which  the  is  wvcsted.  If 
their  aim  had  been  to  attack  the  rights 
of  others,  and  not  merely  to  recover  mir 
own,  they  would  not  Inve  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chorch  of  England  for  their 
advocate,  nor  could  I  have  accepted  rack 
trusts  So  far  are  they  indeed  from  tres- 
passing on  the  rights  of  others',  that  even 
the  restitution  of  their  own  they  did  not 
so^h  till  the  public  tranquillity  was  com- 
pletely restored,  fmd  till  a  season  of  lei« 
sure  from  other  avocations  had  afforded 
the  Legislature  a  coiivenient  opportuni^ 
of  considering  the  hardships  by  whi(» 
they  are  aggrieved  That  men  of  acknow- 
ledged merit  as  citizens,  of  known  attach- 
ment to  the  Coastitiition,  and  of  zealous 
loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  should  at  no  time 
solicit  relief  from  unmerited  disabilities 
and  undeserved  reproach,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Dissenters,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  human  nature.  Bot 
in  praying  fof  that  relief,  they  have  chostn 
the  time  which  they  thought  the  most 
convenient  to  Parliament,  and  the  mofc 
which  they  deeihed  the  most  re^pectfsl 
to  the  House.  United  in  sentimeot  on 
this  occasion,  to  a  degree  which  I  believe 
unexampled  in  any  body  of  men,  and  hi- 
therto unknown  among  themsehres,  and 
forming,  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Enghmd, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  tbev 
did  not  choofie  to  crowd  your  table  with 
petitions.  They  wished  to  owe  their  suc- 
cess, not  to  the  number  of  the  claimants, 
but  to  the  equity  of  the  claim ;  and  they 
have  observed  that  iilstice  never  pleads 
more  powerfoUy  with  the  House,  than 
when  she  approaches  them  accompanied 
only.by  her  own  complete  perfections. 

The  disabilities  which  the  law  has  im- 
posed on  the  Dissenters,  are  contuned  in 
the  provbionsof  two  acts  of  parliament,  that 
were  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
2nd,  and  which  are  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acta.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  shall 
state  what  those  provisions  are.  In  the 
next  place  I  shall  describe  the  periods  at 
which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  severally  made.  1  shall  then 
prove,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the 
Test  Act,  which  constitutes  their  most 
extensive  grievance,  was  not  levelled 
against  the  Dissenters,  and  that  the  causes 
imich  dictated  the  Corporatipa  Act  hart 
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ceased  to  operate.  And  lastly,  I  shall 
demoostrate  od  the  plainest  pnaciples  of 
reason^  tiiat  the  repeal  of  those  provL^ions 
would  not  only  be  attended  with  no  dis- 
advantage to  the  State  or  Churchy  but 
would  bring  with  it  increase  of  strength 
to  the  oae»  and  additional  security  to  the 
other.  The  Corporation  Act  declares, 
that  no  person  shall  be  elected  into  any 
corporation  office,  who  shall  not,  within 
one  year  before  such  election,  have  taken 
the  Sacrament,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Church  of  £ngland.  Hie  Test  Act 
declares,  that  every  person  who  accepts  ^ 
civil  office,  or  a  commission  in  the  army 
or  navy,  and  who  does  not  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  take  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  shall 
be  disabled  in  law  tp  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatever  from  occupying  any  such 
civil  office,  or  from  holding  any  such  mili- 
tary comnmsion;  and  if  without  taking 
the  sacramental  qualification  withm  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Act  he  does  con- 
tinue to  occupy  a  civil  office,  or  to  hold  a 
military  commisaon,  and  is  lawfully  con- 
victed, then,  Sir,  (and  I  heg  leave  to  in- 
treat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
most  extraordinary  punishment)— then  he 
not  onljr  incurs  a  large  pecuniary  penalty, 
but  is  disabled  from  thenceforth,  tor  ever, 
from  bringing  Any  action  in  course  of  law, 
from  prosecuting  any  suit  in  any  court  of 
equity,  from  beinff  ^ardian  of  any  child, 
or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  per- 
son, as  well  as  from  receiving  any  legacy. 
L^  then,  the  zeal  of  a  Dissenter  for  the 
service  of  his  country  should  have  induced 
him  to  bear  arms  in  her  defence,  and  to 
hazard  his  life  in  her  cause,  what  return 
does  she  make  to  his  patriotism?  She 
strips  him  of  every  right  which  is  dear  to 
the  man,  or  honourable  to  the  citizen; 
for  if  be  is  convicted  of  having  fot^ht  her 
battles  without  the  sacramental  qualifica- 
tion, she  tells  him,  <*  Your  property  shall 
no  longer  be  protected  by  the  law ;  the 
yery  privileges  which  arise  from  the  pri- 
vate relations  of  life  shall  no  longer  be 
yours.  Has  your  deceased  brother  ap- 
pointed you  ov  his  will  the  guardian  of 
nis  orphan  chud  ?— that^  trust  you  shall 
not  execute.  Has  a  necu:  relation  be- 
queathed to  ;^ou  a  le^cy  I  has  your  father 
itfi  to  you  his  inheritance  ?— that  legacy, 
that  inheritance,  you  shall  .never  enjoy. 
Even  the  property  you  at  present  possess, 
shall  no  longer  be  secure ;  for  while  to  the 
chums  of  others  upon  you  the  courts  of 


justice  shall  continue  to  be  open,  to  your 
claims  upon  others  they.shal],  froni  this 
time  for  ever,  be  inexorably  shut.  Thus 
beggared  and  stript  of  your  all,  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  is  not  yet  complete  c 
the  Test  Act  exacts  from  you  a  penalty 
which,  even  in  a  flourishing  staie  of  a  sol- 
dier's fortune,  might  be  thought  excess 
sive ;  ftnd  if  that  4)enalty  is  not  paid,  a 
prison  is  your  lot."  Sir,  this  is  not  tha  , 
language  of  an  imaginary  law,  it  is  the  Ian- 
guage  of  one  of  your  statutes ;  I  describe 
it  exactly  as  it  is.  Such  is  the  treatmeni^ 
the  Dissenter  receives  if  he  embraces  tha 
profession  of  a  soldier— a  profession  which 
m  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  has  beea 
esteemed  the  most  honourable,  and  which 
in  many  countries,  and  for  many  ages,  was 
considered  as  the  chief  distinction  between 
the  freeman  and  the  slave.  ^ 

Of  similar  harshness  is  the  language  of 
the  law  towards  every  Dissenter  who  shall 
apply  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  mer- 
chant :  *<  The  town  in  which  you  live,  may 
have  owed  to  you  much  of  its  prosperity  ^- 
yet  in  the  offices  of  that  town,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  Its  revenues,  in  the  care  of 
its  public  concerns,  you  shall  have  no  par- 
ticipation. The  kingdom  itself  is  largely 
your  debtor :  you  have  extended  her, 
trade ;  you  have  added  to  her  wealth;  the 
revenues  of  her  excise  are  increased  by. 
your  manufactures  ;  the  receipt  of  her 
customs  is  swelled  by  your  commerce,  and 
many  of  the  seamen,  who  form  the  defence, 
and  bulwark  of  the  state,  were  firsti  em* 
ployed  in  your  ships,  and  were  trained  to 
the  service  by  your  means ;  yet  in  return 
for  these  benefactions  the  Act  excludes, 
you  from  all  offices  and  trusts ;  its  lan- 
guage towards  you  is,  that  of  perpetual 
alienation :  tbou^  one  of  the  best  of  citi- 
zens, it  deprives  you  of  the  common  rights 
of  citizenship.  Your  interest  in  the  hap- 
piness of  the  kingdom  is  great ;  your  pro- 
perty in  the  funi  is  lar^e ;  the  pledges  of 
your  attachment  to  the  state  are  the 
strongest  that  can  possibly  be  given  ;  yet 
the  Test  Act  declares  you  unworthy  of 
any  confidence.  Your  integrity  is  unsus- 
pected ;  your  conduct  is  without  blenwsh  ; 
your  rant,  in  the  estimation  of  all  good 
men,  is  on  the  highest  level ;  yet  the  Test 
Act  has  fixed  upon  you  the  same  character 
of  reproach,  the  same  stamp  of  dishonour, 
the  same  mark  of  rejection  and  of  infamy, 
which  the  law  has  attached  to  men  who 
are  convicted,  publicly  and  judicially  cdtw 
victed,  of  being  perjured." 

An^  I  told  that  the  Dissenters  may  avoid. 
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the  penalties  of  the  law  merely  by  taking 
the  Sacrament  f  What  is  this  but  to  say, 
that  they  may  avoid  the  disabOities  Im- 
posed upon  Dissenters  by  ceasing  to  be 
Dissenters ;  that  they  may  escape  the  dis- 
advantaged annexed  to  tneir  r^^ligion  by 
renouncing  their  religion  ;  that  '  they 
may  relieve  themselves  from  the  punish- 
ment imposed  upon  their  faith  by  be- 
coming apostates  to  that  faith :  they  do 
not  deserve  the  insult  of  such  a  reply. 

Such  are  the  two  Acts  which  have  im- 
posed on  the  Dissenters  the  disabilities 
and  unmerited  reproach,  from  which  tliey 
humbly,  but  earnestly,  intreat  relief:  the 
reasonableness  of  their  request  will  receive 
additional  strength  from  the  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  two  periods  at 
which  these  statutes  were  passed.  The 
(Corporation  Act  was  imposed  at  a  time 
when  the  kingdom  was  still  agitated  with 
the  effects  of  those  storms  that  had  so 
lately  wrecked  her  peace ;  but  for  which 
the  Dissenters  of  our  day  are  no  more  re- 
sponsible than  the  meml)ers  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  this  time  i^re  for  the  vio- 
lences of  the  Star-chamber,  the  cruelties 
of  the  High  Commission  Courts  or  any  of 
the  other  movements  of  that  despotism 
which  produced  the  tempest.  At  that 
time  indeed  the  Dissenters,  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  class  from  the  Established 
Cihurch,  had  not  an  existence ;  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  which  produced  tlie  sepa- 
ration, and  which  created  distinctions  of  a 
dlffeitnt  sort  from  the  sacramental  test, 
nibt  having  passed  till  a  later  period.  Of 
Ae  injustice  of  the  Corporation  Act,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  despotism  in  which  it  was 
drawn,  the  House  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
from  the  contemplation  of  one  single  fact, 
llie  Act  enables  his  Majesty  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  administer  certain  oaths 
to  all  mayors,  aldermen,  common-council 
men,  and  other  persons  bearing  any  office 
of  magistracy  or  place  of  trust  m  any  cor- 
poration ;  and  then  declares,  that  the  said 
commissioners  so  appointed  by  the  King, 
or  any  fi^  of  them,  shall  have  power,  by 
warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to 
displace  or  remove  any  of  the  persons 
aforesaid  from  the  said  offices  and  places, 
if  the  said  eommissiorrers,  or  the  major 
part  of  them  then  present,  shall  deem  it 
expedient  for  the  public  safety,  although 
fl(Uch  person  shall  have  taken  and  sub- 
scribed, or  shall  he  willing  to  take  and 
subscribe  the  s^d  oaths,  and  to  make  the 
aaid  declaration.  Thus  the  Act  declares 
to  the  magistrates  of  all  the  corporate 
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towns  in  the  kingdom ;  **  You  are  directed 
to  lake  certain  oaths,  and  to  subscribe  a 
certain  declaration ;  but  though  you  shall 
be  willing  to  take  those  oaths,  and  to  sub- 
scribe diat  declaration ;  though  you  shall 
actually  have  complied  with  the  law; 
though  you  have  faithfully  fulfilled  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  yet  the 
King's  comftiissioners,  if  such  shall  be 
their  pleasure,  without  a  trial,  without  any 
charge  alleged,  without  the  imputation  or 
suspicion  of  guilt  being  fixed  upon  your 
conduct,  shall  by  their  warrant  remove 
j^u  from  your  orace.*' 

I  wish  at  all  times  to  express  myself  ia 
respectftil  language,  when  I  speak  of  an 
act  of  the  Legislature ;  but  a  law  more  un- 
constitutional than  this,  more  alienate  firom' 
every  principle  of  public  policy,  or  more 
repugnant  to  every  feelmg  of  justice, 
never  disgraced  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom. Fortunately,  that  clause  in  the  Act 
which  enabled  the  Sovereign  to  issue  his 
commission  for  the  removal  of  magistrates, 
ceased  to  operate  when  the  commission 
expired;  but  the  clause  remains  uncan- 
celled in  our  statute-books,  and  is  a  pre- 
cedent to  future  times  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  corporate  rights  may  be  de- 
stroyed, if  ever  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object  shall  form  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Court.  I  have  quoted  it  to  shovr, 
in  what  temper,  and  for  what  purposes  the 
Act  which  first  prescribed  a  religious  test 
for  a  civil  office,  was  originally  framed :  I 
have  quoted  it  also  to  show  that  the  neces- 
sity  which,  at  the  time  of  passing  it,  was 
alleged  in  its  defence,  must  have  been 
then,  as  it  is  certainly  now,  merely  ficti- 
tious. 

Such  were  thecircumstances  that  marked 
the  origin  of  the  Corporation  Act  in  the 
year  1661.  Those  which  accompanied 
the  Test  Act  were  of  a  dtfiefient  nature. 
Before  I  describe  them  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  notice  of  another  law,  which  was 
passed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  of  which  I 
nave  already  had  occasion  to  speak;  I 
mean  the  celebrated  Act  for  establishing 
uniformity  of  worship  in  the  Church. 
This  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1662.;  it 
directs  that  all  ministers  shall  subscribe  the 
39  Articles  mentioned  in  an  Act  of  the 
1 3th  Eliz.;  and  shall  declare  their  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  to  every  thing 
eontained  in  the  new  book  of  commoo- 
prayer.  Ruinous  pendties,  and  long  im« 
prisonment,  are  imposed  as  the  punishment 
of  disobedience.  In  conseouence  of  this 
law,  2000  ministers  resignea  their  Ihrings, 
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and  became  teachers  of  separate  congre- 
gations :  a  line  was  drawn  that  nar- 
rowed»  while  it  strongly  marked  the  ^en- 
closure of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
numerous  descriptions  of  people,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  were  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Independents,  and  the  Baptists,  were  com- 
pelled to  distinctness  of  separation.  The 
first  effect  which  this  complete  discrimina- 
tion produced  on  the  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  was  jealousy  and  eager 
suspicion,  and  determined  ill-will.  But  in 
proportion  as  experience  afforded  a  surer 
ground  for  deciding  on  the  conduct  and 
principles  of  the  Dissenters ;  in  proportion 
as  thejr  peaceful  submission  to  laws  of 
harshness  and  severity  disclosed  their  at- 
tachment to  the  State ;  in  proportion  as 
they  were  seen  to  reject  those  offers  of 
liberal  advantage,  by  which  the  Court  en- 
deavoured to  allure  them  to  an  alliance 
with  the  Catholics ;  in  that  proportion  the 
hostile  feelings  of  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  were  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
particular,  discovered  towards  them  a  dis- 
position of  benignity  and  kindness. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  in  the  year 
1672,  when  the  people  were  alarmed  with 
an  apprehensipn  that  the  Sovereign  had 
formed  the  design  of  subverting  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  his  country.  They  had 
long  known  that  his  confidential  mends 
were  Catholics ;  that  the  prime  minister, 
lord  Clifford,  and  the  King's  brother,  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown,  were  of 
this  persuasion ;  and  that  the  King  him- 
self was  suspected  of  having  secretly  em- 
braced the  same  hostile  faith.  But  super- 
added to  these  difierent  circumstances  of 
alarm,  they  now  saw  an  army  under  Ca- 
tholic officers,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  en- 
camped at  the  gates  of  London.  A  fact 
so  extraordinary,  which  admitted  but  of 
one  interpretation,  filled  their  minds  with 
uneasiness  and  extreme  dismay,  and  in  the 
panic  of  the  first  impression,  induced  the 
Legislature  to  pitfis  the  law  that  bears  the 
title  of  an  Act  for  preventing  the  dangers 
which  may  happen  from  Popish  recusants, 
but  ^hich  i9  better  known  by  the  shorter 
name  of  the  Test  Act. 

The  miiibter,  lord  Clifford,  who  was 
himself  a  Catholic,  attempted  to  persuade 
tiie  Dissenters  to  oppose  the  Bill,  upon 
the  ground  that  its  provisions  were  so 
worded  as  to  extend  to  them,  who  were 
not  in  any  respect  the  objects  of  the  Bill ; 
and  that  nothing  could  be  so  unjust  as  to 
subject  to  the  penaltm  of  the  law,  a  de- 


scription of  men  who  were  not  within  the 
meanmg  of  the  hiw.  The  Dissenters  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  the  argument,  but 
waved  tlieir  right  to  its  benefit ;  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  city  of  London, 
who  was  himself  a  Dissenter,  declared,  on 
their  behalf,  that  in  a  time  of  public  dan« 
ger,  when  delay  might  be  fatal,  they  would 
not  impede  the  progress  of  a  Bill,  which 
was  thought  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom;  but  would  trust  to  the  good 
faith,  to  the  justice,  to  the  humanity  of 
Parliament,  that  a-  Bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Dissenters  should  afterwards  be  passed. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  admitted,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  equity  of  the  claim. 
They  considered  the  debt  they  had  con- 
tracted to  the  Dissenters,  as  a  debt  of 
honour,  the  payment  of  which  could  not 
be  refused;  and  accordingly  a  Bill  for  thehr 
relief  was  passed ;  but  its  success  was  de- 
feated by  tiie  sudden  prorogation  of  the 
Parliament. 

A  second  Bill  was  brought  in  with  a 
view  to  the  same  object,  though  by  a  di^ 
ferent  ti^e,  in  tlie  year  1680;  and  passed 
the  two  Houses,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  implied  compact.  But  while  it  lay 
ready  for  the  royal  assent,  King  Charles 
the  Snd,  who  was  much  exasperated  willi 
the  Dissenters  for  refusing  to  support  the 
Catholics,  and  who  always  delighted  to 
obtain  the  most  unwarrantable  ends  by 
the  most  despicable  means,  prevailed  upon 
the  derk  of  the  crown  to  steal  the  Bill 
and  over-reach  the  Parliament.  The  Court 
exulted  in  the  success  of  the  expedient, 
and  thought  it  a  happy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  a  disagreeable  measure.  But  that  re* 
lief  to  the  Dissenters  which  neither  the 
obvious  equity  of  their  claim,  nor  the 
countenance  given  to  it  by  P^Hament 
could  extort  from  King  Charles  the  2nd, 
the  magnanimity  of  William  the  3rd,  was 
impatient  to  bestow :  for,  in  one  of  his 
earliest  speeches  from  the  throne,  he  ex- 
pressed his  earnest  hope  that  such  altera- 
tions would  be  made  in  tlie  law,  as  would 
leave  room  for  the  admission  of  all  his 
Protestant  subjects  who  were  willing  and 
able  to  serve  him. 

To  what  peculiar  causes  it  was  owing 
that  so  benignant  and  wise  a  requisition 
had  not  the  countenance  and  support  of 
his  Parliament,  those  who  advert  to  King 
William's  political  situation,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  determine ;  for  though  the  circiwi- 
stances  of  the  times,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  own  character,  had  placed  him  on  the 
thronoi  yet  after  hyras  seated  tbere,  the 
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•troDgest  party  in  Furliament  was  sot  the 
party  of  the  Court.  A  large  proportion  ot 
those  who  bad  invited  him  to  England  as 
their  sayiour,  meant  not  to  makehjm  their 
sovereign.  They  resented  his  advance- 
ment; and  resolved  to  disturb  his  enjoy- 
ment of  a  possession  from  which  th^ 
could  not  exclude  him;  they  opposed, 
with  violence,  the  measures  which  he  was 
known  to  patronize,  and  among  those 
measures^  that  union  which,  on  every 
principle  of  policy  and  justice,  he  was 
anxious  to  promote  among  his  Protestant 
subjects. 

Some  men,  however,  there  were,  and  of 
the  foremost  rank  for  greatness  of  cha- 
racter even  in  that  e^ctraordinary  sera,  who 
supported,  with  unanswerable  reasons^  the 
sentiments  of  their  Sovereign ;  as  will  Of^* 
pear  from  a  protest  in  the  year  1688, 
which  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  The  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  protest  were,  **  Be- 
cause it  gives  to  a  ereat  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant Keemen  of  England,  reason  to 
complain  of  inequality  and  hard  usage, 
when  they  are  excluded  from  public  em- 
ployment by  law ;  and  also,  because  it  de- 
prives the  King  and  kingdom  of  divers 
men,  fit  and  capable  to  serve  the  public 
in  several  stations,  and  that  for  a  mere 
scruple  of  conscience,  which  can  by  no 
means  vender  them  suspected,  much  less 
disaffected  to  the  government.— Because 
it  turns  the  edge  of  a  law  (we  know  not 
iy  what  fate)  upon  Protestants  and 
friends  to  the  government,  which  was  in- 
tended against  Papists,  to  exclude  them 
from  places  of  truftt,  as  men  avowedly 
dangerous  to  our  religion  and  government ; 
Aod  thus  the  taking  the  Sacrament,  which 
was  ei^ined  only  aa  a  means  to  discover 
Papists,  is  now  made  a  distinguishing  duty 
among  Protestants,  to  weaken  the  whole 
by  castmg  off  a  part  of  them.  Because 
mysteries  of  religion  and  divine  worship 
are  of  divine  original,  and  of  a  nature  so 
wholly  distant  from  the  secular  affairs  of 
poUic  society,  that  they  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to*  those  ends;  and  therefore  the 
Church,  by  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  as  well 

'  as  common  prudence,  ought  to  take  care 
not  to  oiend  eith^  tender  consciences 
inthan  itself^  or  give  offence  to  those  with- 
out, by  mixing  t£eir  sacred  mysteries  with 
aeculajr  interests.— Because  we  cannot  see 
how  it  can  consist  with  die  law  of  God, 
oswrooo  equity,  or  the  rigjbt  of  any  free- 

*  bom  subject,  that  any  one  be  punished 
wUtmut  a  crtme^  If  it  be  a  crime  not  to 
labe  ikt  Sacrameat  Kcerdmg  to  tbe 


usage  of  the  Church  of  Enjiand,  ^trj 
one  ought  to  be  punished  mr  it,  whicn 
nobody  affirms;  it  it  be  no  crime,  those 
who  are  capable,  and  judged  fit  for  em- 
ployments by  the  King,  ousht  not  to  be 
punished  with  a  law  of  exclusion,  for  no^ 
doing  that  which  it  is  no  crime  to  forbear." 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  lords,^ 
Oxford,  Montague,  Mwdaunt,  Wharton, 
Lovelace, ,  and  Paget,  expressed  at  a  pe- 
riod that  was  subsequent  to  the  Toleratum 
Act,  which  is  consictered,  I  find,  as  having 
given  to  the  Dissenters  the  complete  pos- 
session of  all  they  had  a  right  to  daiau 

Upon  another  occasion  of  a  still  later 
date,  that  of  a  conference  betweeo  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  tbe  subject 
of  the  Bill  for  preventing  occasional  con- 
formity, the  Peers— not  a  few  individuals 
of  that  assembly,  but  the  whole  House — 
expressed,  in  language  still  jnore  empha- 
tic, their  abhorrence  of  the  injustice  of 
the  Test  Act.  They  declared,  that "  an 
Englishman  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  more 
unhappy  condition,  than  to  be  put,  by  law, 
under  an  incapacity  of  serving  his  prince 
and  country ;  and  therefore  nothing  but  a 
crime  of  the  most  detestable  nature  ought 
to  mit  aim  under  such  a  disability.'* 

Thus  we  find,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  the  laws  of  exclusion 
are  laws  .which  deprive  the  freeborn  sub- 
ject of  his  rights.  For  everv  man  has  a 
right  to  the  common  privileges  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives ;  and  among 
those  common  privileges,  a  capacity  ia 
law  of  serving  the  sovereign^,  as  dttdn- 
guished  from  a  right  to  an  actual  appoint- 
n^nt  in  his  service.  No  man  has  a  ri^bt 
to  be  actually  appointed  to  an  office,  civil 
or  military,  but  the  person  whom  the 
ichoice  oC  his  sovereign  shall  call  to  that 
situation ;  but  every  subject  has  a  right  to 
be  deemed  capable  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment, if  his  sovereign  shall  name  htm  to 
the  trust.  No  barrister,  for  example, 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  situation  of  a 
judge ;  but  every  barrister  by  a  jight 
to  oe  deemed  capable  in  law  ^  of  an 
advancement  to  that  situation^  if  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  name  him  to  the  office.  No 
soldier  has  a  right  to  actual  promotion; 
but  ever^  soldier  has  a  ri^  to  be  deemed 
capable  in  law  of  promotioo,  if  his  merits, 
in  the  estimatioa  of  his  savereign,  shall 
entitle  him  to  that,  honour. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  I  hope  I 
shall  n^t  be  understood  to  say  that  any 
iijiaii  has  a  right,  independently  of  his  so- 
vereiga's  pleasure^  to  be  aaually  appoints^ 
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to  any  office  civil  or  military ;  that  woM 
be  absurd  indeed :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  equally  hone  diat  the  right  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  oeened  capable  in  law  of  a 
ciril  or  niilitarjr  esiploynient,  if  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  name  htm  to  such  employment, 
will  not  be  considered  as  a  privilege  of  no 
account.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  this 
capacity  for  the  service  of  the  State,  is  a 
right  of  such  high  estimation,  of  sudi 
transcendent  value,  that  exclusion  from  it 
is  deemed  a  proper  punishment  for  some 
of  the  greatest  crimes.  Has  an  officer, 
in  the  civil  line  of  the  public  service,  been 
detected  in  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  duties 
of  his  trust  ?  Are  his  offences  so  atrocious 
as  to  admit  of  no  pidliation  or  excuse  ? 
Has  he  violated  his  oath,  not  from  igno- 
rance or  inattention,  but  wilfully  and  cor- 
ruptly, with  (uH  deliberation,  and  from 
motivea  the  most  profligate  ?  What  pu- 
nishment does  the  law  inflict  upon  his 
deh*berate  perjury  f  It  declares  him  in- 
cimable  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  any 
office  '  of  honour,  emolument,  or  trust ; 
it  imposes  on  him,  the  tame  species 
of  disability  which  it  inflicts  upojn  the 
Dissenters.  Tfans  the  punishment  that  is 
annexed  by  the  law  to  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  the  punishment  of  perjury,  is  in- 
flicted on  a  large  proportion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's most  lojral  and  arootionate  subjects ; 
not  lor  any  crime  eommitted ;  not  for  any 
charge  or  su^icion  of  guitt,  but  for  opi- 
nions merely ;  for  opinions  that  have  no 
,  relation  to  civil  interests  ;  for  opinions 
that  weaken  none  of  the  obligations  which 
bind  the  individual  to  the  State;  for  opi- 
nions that  diminish  none  of  the  motives 
which  urge  him  as  a  citizen  to  a  faithful 
discharge  of  Viis  duty — but  for  opmions 
purely  religious. 

Is,  then,  opinion  a  proper  subject  for 
punishment  ?  Is  it  a  subject  upon  which 
the  law  can  justly  operate  i  Deeds,  not 
thoughts;  conduct,  not  belief;  are  the 
objects  of  human  authority.  The  ideas 
of  the  mind,  the  conclusiohs  of  the  un- 
derstanding, when  not  embodied  in  acts, 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  mortal  jurisdic- 
tion. What  is  it  then  which  the  Dis- 
senters ask— New  privileges?  Certainly 
not ;  but  the  restitution  of  a  rieht,  a  risht 
of  thinking  for  themselves  in  the  specula- 
tive points  of  the  Christian  faith,  without 
being  sol^ct,  on  that  account,  to  afflic- 
tive penaftid^  of  disqualificatibn  and  dis- 
honour; a  right  of  freedom  to  the 
mind,  a  right  as  essential  to  our  na- 
ture m  thoae  righ^  of  existence  and  of 


fireedom  for  the  body,  which,  unless 
forfeited  by  crimes,  our  constitution  ac^ 
knowledges  to  be  sacred ;  and  which 
Blackstone  emphatically  declares  no  tkne, 
no  place,  no  compact,  no  authority  of 
government,  can  possibly  destroy. 

Am  I  accused  of  an  uncandid  state* 
ment  of  the  law,  when  I  say  that  it  in- 
flicts on  Dissenters,  unsuspected  of  oflence, 
the  same  punishment  as  on  men  convicted  . 
of  perjury  I  Am  i  told  that  the  situation 
of  th^  f>rmer  is  not  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  latter,  for  that  there  b  still  a 
wide  ^i^rence  between  than  ?  That 
there  is  a  wide  diference  I  readily  admit ; 
but  whence  does  the  diffierence  arise  ?  not 
from  any  distinction  in  tlft  disabilities  in- 
flicted by  the  law,  for  they  are  the  same 
to  the  perjured  convict  and  to  the  Dis^ 
senter ;  but  from  the  public  opinion,  which 
refuses  to  adopt  the  injustice  of  the  law, 
and  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  an  irra- 
tional mist^plication  of  punishment.  Am 
I  still  told  that  to  give  to  exclusion  from 
offices  the  name  of  punishment,  is  a  per- 
version of  language  r  I  answer,  the  lan- 
guage I  use  is  that  which,  on  the  saase 
subject,  in  roeaking  of  the  same  men, 
was  emplojred  by  the  members  of  tiie 
highest  judicial  court  in  the  kingdom,  the 
most  august  tribunal  at  this  time  existing 
in  the  world:  for  the  House  of  Peers  are 
of  opinion,  that  disabilities  are  penalties^ 
that  penalties  are  punishments,  and  that 
the  particular  disabilities  to  which  the  Dis- 
senters are  subjected  by  the  law,  are  such 
as  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  except  on 
the  greatest  crimes.  To  this  declaratioa 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  kingdom, 
I  appeal  from  a  strange  assertion  inconsi- 
derately made,  **  that  the  Dissenter  who 
does  not  choose  to  receive  the  Sacrament, 
is  subject  to  no  punishment  unless  he  also 
trangrespes  the  law."  Sir,  his  punishment 
is  that  verv  exclusion  from  office  which  the 
House  of  Peers  has  pronounced  to  be 
justly  applicable  to  no  crimes  but  those  of 
the  greatest  magnitude ;  an  exclusion 
from  which,  unless  he  chooses  to  incur 
those  terrible  penalties  which  the  criminal 
justice  of  the  kingdom  inflicts  upon  the 
outlaw,  he  has  no  means  of  relief.  The 
punishment  of  the  perjured  convict,  or 
the  still  more  afflictive  punishment  of  the 
outlaw,  constitute  his  only  alternative. 

*<  But,*'  I  am  asked,  <<  does  not  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  (an  Act  which,  for  the 
most  part,  is  annually  passed)  protect 
from  the  penalties  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration laws,  all  auch  persons  as  have 
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ofifended  against  them  V  Sir,  if  the  In- 
demnity Act  does  protect  from  the  dread- 
ful penalties  of  those  statutes,  all  such 
persons  as  have  executed  civil  offices,  or 
have  held  commissions  in  the  army  or  the 
navy,  without  the  sacramental  qualiBca- 
tion,  then,  what  mconvenience  can  arise 
from  a  repeal  of  the  statutes  themselves  ? 
If,  by  the  annual  Indemnity  Act,  the 
execution  of  the  law  is  relinquished,  where 
is  the  objection  to  a  repeal  of  the  law 
itself?  To  preserve  the  claim  to  a  test 
from  the  Dissenters,  when  the  exercise 
of  the  claim  is  abandoned,  may  answer 
Che  purposes  of  irritation,  but  cannot  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  power.  The  claim 
in  that  case  opAotes  merely  as  a  corrosive 
Co  a  wound  that  otherwise  would  heal ;  it 
atimulates  jealousies  that  otherwise  would 
aleep ;  it  agitates  passions  that  otherwise 
would  be  at  rest. 

Bu|,  in  truth.  Sir,  the  Indemnity  Act 
does  not  protect  the  Dissenters  from  the 
Test  and  Corporation  laws ;  for  its  only 
effect  is^  that  of  allowing  farther  time  to 
those  trespassers  on  the  law,  against  whom 
final  judgment  has  not  been  awarded. 
Should,  for  example,  a  prosecution  have 
been  conmienced,  but  not  concluded,  the 
Indemnity  Act,  does  not  discharge  the 
proceedings ;  it  merely  suspends  them  for 
six  months ;  so  that  if  the  party  accused 
does  i*>t  take  the  Sacrament  before  the 
six  months  allowed  by  the  Indemnity  Act 
shall  expire,  the  proceedings  will  go  on, 
and,  long  before  the  next  Inderonity  Act 
will  come  to  his  relief,  final  judgment  will 
be  awarded  against  him.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  Indemnity  Act  gives  no  effectual 
protectijQn  to  the  Dissenter  who  accepts  a 
^il  office  or  military  command ;  for  he 
who  cannot  take  the  Sacranoent  at  all, 
cannot  take  it  within  the  time  required  by 
that  Act.  The  penalties  of  the  Test  Act 
will  consequently  follow :  he  becomes  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  legacy,  of  exe- 
cuting any  trust,  or  of  suing  in  any  court, 
or  on  any  occasion,  for  justice:    he  is 

E laced  in  the  dreadfid  situation  of  an  out- 
iw. 

Since,  then,  the  Dissenters  have  a  right 
as  men  to  think  for  themselves  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  since  they  have  a  right  as 
citizens  to  a  common  chance  with  their 
fellow-subjects  for  offices  of  civil  and  mi- 
litary trust,  if  their  sovereign  should  deem 
them  worthy  of  his  confidence,  the  only 
remaining  question  is, — does  the  public 
good  require,  do  the  ends  of  civil  society 
require  that  these  rights  should  be  super- 


seded, and  that  the  Dissenters  should*  be 
excluded  from  the  service  of  the  State  ? ' 
That  a  regard  to  the  general  good  controls 
all  other  considerations  is  readily  admitted; 
and  therefore  all  arguments  to  prove  this 
point,  if  any  such  should  be  urged,  will 
be  very  superfluous.  But  then  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  considerations  of  g^aeral 
good  can  never  justify  any  invasion  of 
civil  rights  that  is  not  essential  to  that 
good :  the  ends  of  civil  society  can  never  j 
justify  any  abridgement  of  natural  rights 
that  is  not  essential  to  these  «nds.  If 
then  I  shall  be  able  clearly  to  demonstrate 
that  the  continuance  of  those  acts  which 
invade  the  rights  of  the  Dissenters,  is  not 
necessary  to  the  general  good  of  the  king- 
dom, is  not  necessary  to. the  well-being 
of  the  State,  is  not  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  national  Church,  then  it 
will  follow,  as  a  certain  conclusion,  that 
they  ought  to  be  repealed.  Stronger  still 
will  be  the  argument  for  that  repeal,  if  I 
can  prove  (as  I  confidently  trust  I  shall) 
that  those  Acts  are  not  only  useless,  but 
are  actually  pernicious  both  to  the  State 
and  Church. 

To  show  how  unnecessary,  how  very  use- 
less, the  exclusion  the  Dissenters  from  the 
offices  of  executive  power  demonstrably 
is,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  to 
the  higher  trust  of  legislative  authority 
the  Dissenters  are  admitted  without  hesi- 
tation or  reserve.  Of  that  power  wliich 
controls  the  executive,  they  have,  equally 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  a  full  and  free  1 
participation.  From  the  members  of  this  ] 
House,  from  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  no  religious  test  is  required.  Is 
then  the  taking  the  Sacrament  unneces- 
sary in  the  l^islators  of  the  kingdom, 
who  hold  in  their  hands  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  their  countrymen ;  and  can  it  be 
requisite  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
common  sewers  ?  Is  the  profession  of.  a 
particular  faith  of  more  consequence  in 
an  exciseman  tl^an  in  a  n^ember  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  Or  roust  the  office 
of  a  land-waiter  be  guarded  by  other 
proofs  of  attachment  to  the  Church  than 
those  which  are  deemed  sufficient  horn  a 
peer  ?  Are  oaths  without  the  Sacrament 
an  adequate  security  from  innovation, 
when  administred  to  those  who  may  change 
the  established  religion  if  they  wiU ;  and 
are  not  the  same  oaths  equally  suffident 
when  administered  to  those  who  have  no 
power  to  introduce  the  smallest  alUsratioa? 

The  advocates  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Test  Act  are  reduced  to  this  obvioQi 
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dUemma.  If  they  say  that  the  state  can 
never  be  secure  unless  the  test  of  the  Sa- 
crament be  demanded  from  the  legislators 
of  the  country,  experience  refutes  their 
assertion.  If  they  say  that  the  securihr 
of  the  state  requires  from  executive  offi- 
cers a  stronger  pledge  than  is  requisite 
from  legislators— that  it  requires  a  stronger 
pledge  from  those  who  cannot  change  the 
established  religion,  than  it  does  from 
those  who  can ;  the  assertion  refutes  itself. 

I  have  heard  of  an  idle  opinion,  that 
there  is  something  of  a  republican  ten- 
dency, something  of  an  anti-monarchical 
bias  m  the  very  doctrines  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  In  reply  to  that  opinion, 
if  indeed  it  deserves  a  reply,  I  appeal  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  the  island  in  which 
die  Presbyterian  church  is  established  by 
law.  Are  the  Scots  suspected  of  an  in- 
difference to  monarchy?  Are  they  ac- 
cused of  an  unwillingness  to  support  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  Sovereign  ?  Is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  that  part  of 
the  constitution  which  they  are  the  least 
anxious  to  uphold  ?  I  have  heard  them 
taxed  with  a  predilection  for  those  maxims 
of  policy  which  are  the  most  favourable 
to  power ;  but  of  levelling  principles,  of 
republican  attachments,  I  have  never 
heard  them  accused. 

Or  if  we  speak  of  the  English  Dissent- 
ten,  who  will  deny  that,  from  the  time 
that  the  establishment  of  William  3  on  the 
throne  of  Endand  gave  her  a  constitution, 
(for  till  then  her  government  scarcely  de- 
served Uiis  name)  the  Dissenters  have 
uniformly  acted  on  principles  the  most 
constitutional,  and  have,  constantly  proved 
themselves  the  ardent  friends,  the  active 
supporters,  the  firm  and  faithful  adherents 
of  that  system  of  monarchy  which  was 
then  established  by  law?  Or  who  will 
deny,  that,  from  the  accession  of  his  Ma- 
lesty's  family  to  the  Crown,  no  class  of 
his  subjects  have  sliown  themselves  more 
fervently  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  ?  Can  these  things  be  admitted, 
andean  it  still  be  asserted  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  Dissenters  from  the  service  of  the 
public  18  necessary  or  beneficial  to  the  state? 

*<  To  the  state  separately  considered,'^ 
(will  probably  be  the  reply^  <<  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  exclusion  or  the  Dissenters 
cannot  be  deemed  beneficial ;  but  we 
think  their  exclusion  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  Established  Church."  This 
point  therefore  is  next  to  be  discussed. 
.  In  all  ^he  controversies  I  h%ve  ever  beard 
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on  the  subject,  the  persons  who  object  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  uniformly  in- 
sist upon  a  maxim,  the  truth  of  which  I 
perfectly  admit,  but  which  does  not  bear 
upon  the  point,  the  maxim  <<  that  the 
Established  Church  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed." God  forbid  that  the-  Church 
of  England  should  be  destroyed,  or  that 
I  should  advise  a  measure,  of  real  hazard 
to  her  safety.  The  apprehension  arises 
from  a  habit  of  confounding  two  ideas 
which  in  themselves  are  perfectly  db^tinct: 
the  idea  of  giving  to  a  particular  church  a 
national  esUblishment,  and  the  idea  of 
confining  to  that  church  all  the  offices  of 
executive  government.  The  establish- 
ment  of  a  church  requires  a  legal  provi« 
sion  for  its  ministers ;  but  it  does  not  re* 
quire  for  its  laity  an  exclusive  right  to 
civil  and  military  trusts.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  consists 
in  her  tithes,  her  prebendaries,  her  canon- 
ries,  her  archdeaconries,  her  deaneries^ 
and  her  bishoprics.  They  constituted  her 
establishment  before  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  had  an  existence;  and  they 
will  equally  constitute  her  establishment 
if  these  Acts  should  be  repealed.  la 
Scotland  no  such  laws  as  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  ever  had  a  being ;  yet 
who  will  assert  that  in  Scotland  there  is 
no  established  church?  Or  who  will  de^ 
clare,  from  the  history  of  that  churchy 
that  she  is  weakly  or  imperfectly  secured  i 
In  Ireland,  the  relief  which  is  now  soli- 
cited in  this  kingdom  for  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  was  granted  seven  years  ago  4 
yet  who  will  say  that  the  established 
church  of  Ireland  is  destroyed  ?  Let  ma 
therefore  intreat  those  members  of  tho 
House  who  contend  that  a  church  esta- 
blishment cannot  be  supported  without  a 
religious  test,  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what  they  undertake  to  prove.  .  In  the 
first  place,  they  must  prove  that  there 
never  was  an  established  church  in  Eng« 
land  till  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  2.  In  the  next  place,  they  must 
prove  that  there  is  not  at  this  hour,  and 
that  there  never  was  an  established  church 
in  ScoUand:  that  there  is  not,  and  that 
there  never  was,  an  established, church  in 
Holland :  that  there  is  not,  and  that  there 
never  was,  an  established  church  in  the 
dominions  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  or  in 
those  of  Prussia  or  of  Hanover :  that  the 
emperor  of  Germany  has  destroyed  the 
established  church  through  all  his  doiDi.> 
nions ;  and  that  the  church  of  Ireland  wa# 
annihilated  seven  years  ago. 
[3FJ 
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Thus  it  appears  on  die  strongest  of  all 
evidence,  the  evidence  of  facts,  that  the 
supposition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Xaws  being  necessary  to  the  support  of 
the  Established  Church  ip  a  weak  and 
groundless  surmise.  Strength  to  the 
'Church,  and  not  weakness  security,  and 
Dot  danger — I  shall  prove  by  unanswerable 
arguments,  will  be  the  consequence  of 
repealing  those  obnoxious  laws;  for  the 
diflerent  classes  of  Dissenters  have  no 
general  interest,  no  bond  of  union,  no 
sufficient  inducement,  to  support  each 
other,  but  that  reproachful  exclusion  irom 
public  employments  which  is  common  to 
them  all.  It  is  the  hardship  of  being 
|>unislied  without  a  crime,  of  being  stript 
of  their  rights  as  citizens,  without  the 
suspicion  of  offence,  of  being  placed  by 
the  law  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  per- 
jured^it  is  this  hardship  which  has  given 
them  a  common  cause.  It  is  their  sense  of 
oppression,  their  resentment  for  injuries 
received,  their  indignation  for  unmerited 
disgrace,  which  has  formed  the  alliance 
between  the  Presbyterian,  the  Indepen- 
dent, and  the  Baptist,  and  which  has  led 
them  to  forget  their  ancient  disagreements 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  common 
wrongs. 

Persons  who  know  them  not,  ma^  p<M- 
iibly  suspect  them  of  a  secret  design  to 
invest  their  own  ministers  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church ;  and  may  imagine 
that.  In  that  desi^,  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  mutual  amity  and  a  common  exer- 
tion will  contmue  to  exbt.  Yet  the  Yery 
persons  who  reason  on  this  ground,  even 
those  whose  suspicions  are  the  most  inve- 
terate, must  still  admit  that  if,  in  their 
present  situation,  the  Dissentei^  are  urged 
hy  two  different  passions  to  wish  the  ruin 
of  the  Church,  that  of  resentment  for  ex- 
Utinf  oppression,  and  that  of  an  eager 
ambition  for  her  wealth,  the  removal  of 
the  first  and  strongest  of  the  two  will  take 
from  them  their  principal  impulse:  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  a  league  which  rests 
on  two  motives,  will  be  weakened  when 
the  most  powerful  of  those  motives  is 
completely  done  away.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  even  on  the  ground  which  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  Dissenters  have 
taken  against  them,  the  proposed  repeal 
will  increase  the  security  of  the  Church. 
But  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
their  real  principles,  perfectly  well  know, 
|hat  among  those  principles,  no  one  is 
more  funcmmental  than  that  of  keeping 
their  ministers  in  perfe^-dependanae  on 


Ae  Isfty,  and  of  exohiding  them  from  aH 
pow^,  and  &cm  all  inflnenca,  bat  that 
which  arises  from  greatness  of  ukMs^ 
eminence  in  learnings  and  purity  oTMfee 
a  principle  that  suggests  no  possible  in- 
ducement to  clothe  Siem  with  the  honotuai 
^  or  to  enrich  them  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Bstablisfaed  Churcli.  Thus  it  appeara 
from  the  phunesl  deductions  of  connnaa 
sense,  that  the  pj^oposed  repeal  will  1t^ 
move  from  the  jSstablished  Chordi  tlia 
only  danger  to  which  it  can  ever  be  ex- 
posed, that  which  arises  from  a  dose  mai 
rotimate  alliance  among  those  of  a  d& 
ferent  communion ;  and  win  eonsequeotly 
unite  the  two  greatest  advantages  wfaicfa^ 
on  such  an  occasion,  the  House,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  kingdom,  can  neither  mtaftt 
nor  desire,  that  of  giving  satisfacikHi  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  additional  security  to 
the  Church. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  asked,  (for  I  |Mnre 
heard  such  a  question  agitated), "  Will  oot 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  admit  to  offices 
of  magistracy,  and  to  every  situation  of 
civil  and  multary  trust,  men  of  all  prc^ 
fessions,  men  of  all  possible  &itli8?  Mqr 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  be  president  of  tiie 
council  ?  May  not  a  Mahometan,  if  he 
happen  to  be  bom  in  Enghmd,  beoone 
an  expounder  of  oar  laws,  and  preside  in 
the  Court  of  King's-bench  ? ,  May  not  a 
Jew  be  made  keener  of  the  Kin^s  coo- 
science  ;  and  a  worshipper  of  fire  be  seated 
in  the  Speaker's  chair  ?  If  the  Test  Ad 
be  repesued,  what  security  will  the  king- 
dom have  against  these  stranee  and  pre- 
posterous appointments?'*  To  the  first 
part  of  the  question,  that  which  rebitss  to 
the  Catholics,  my  answer  is : — the  oath  of 
abjuration,  the  oath  of  supremacrf,  the 
declaration  against  the  doctrine  dt  tran- 
substantiation,  (every  one  of  which  will 
remain  in  full  force,  though  the  Coroora- 
tion  and  Test  Acts  shall  he  repeded!)  ate 
deemed  sufficient  in  law,  and  have  Daeo 
found  in  practice  actually  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude the  Catholics  from  an  admission  to 
either  House  of  Parliament.  Many  goo- 
tlemen  of  that  faith  are  <^  great  fortune, 
and  of  the  highest  worth,  and  therefore  of 
great  influence  in  the  countrt ;  yet  who 
among  them  has  ever. been  admitted  to  a 
seat  within  these  walls?  Some  of  them 
are  hereditary  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  yet  who  of  their  professkm  has 
voted  in  that  assembly  ?  Now,  if  the 
oaths,  and  declaration  against  an  esseotisl 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  fiutb,  have  beso 
found  sttfficie^  without  the  i 
I 
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to  exclude  the  Cathcriics  from  situations 
of  legislative  power ;  situations  to  which 
every  motive  of  interest  and  ambition 
strongly  invites  them ;  can  there  be  a 
doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  same  means 
to  exclude  them  from  the  humbler  offices 
of  executive  authority  I 

To  the  second  part  of  the  auestion, 
«  What  security,  ir  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Ac;^  should  be  renealed,  will  the 
public  have  that  persons  wtio  are  not  even 
Christians,  will  be  admitted  to  situations 
of  civil  and  military  trust  V* — ^my  answer 
is,  the  same  security  as  before  those  Acts 
were  passed^  Their  date,  when  compared 
with  the  age  of  the  kingdom,  is  but  of 
yesterdajT :  yet,  during  the  manv  hundred 
years  which  had  elap^  from  uie  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  to  the  passing  of 
those  laws,  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
IS  any  instance  upon  record,  of  a  Jew's 
Msg  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  or  of 
a  Muaselman's  advancement  to  the  Court 
of  Kin^s-bench ;  or  of  a  worshipper  of 
fire  bemg  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Speaker's  office— Were  there  not  legal 
obstacles  to  their  admission  to  public  em- 
nloyments,  I  should  not  think  that  the 
tolbwers  of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  or  of 
Zoroaster,  would  be  the  objects  of  the 
Sovereign's  choice.  So  manv  things  are 
entrusted  to  his  discretion,  that  1  should 
imagine  this  would  i^ot  be  the  way  in 
which  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  was 
most  likely  to  be  abused.  But  I  need  not 
dwell  on  arguments  of  this  sort,  for  the 
oath  of  abjuration  expressly  excludes  all 
persons  but  Christians ;  as  it  contains  a 
positive  declaration,  that  he  who  takes 
It,  swears  upon  the  faitli  of  a  Christian. 
Now  this  oato,  (if  I  am  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  plan,  and  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  purpose,]  together  with  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  anq  supremacy,  and  the  de- 
daratioB  against  the  Catholic  doctrme,  of 
the  nature  of  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine,  will  be  required  from  all  persons 
adinitted  to  civil  or  military  trust. 

When,  thenj  I  am  asked,  **  If  you  abolish 
the  test  of  the  Sacrament,  what  new  test 
will  you  establish  in  its  room  ?**  my  answer 
is,  ihex  of  the  abjuration  oath,  and  of  the 
declaration  which  condemns  an  essential 
part  of  the  Romish  creeds  The  first  can- 
not be  taken  by  the  Deist  or  the  Jew,  or 
t)ie  professor  of  any  religion  but  Ih^ 
Christian,  The  last  canpot  be  taken  by 
the  Catholic.  Upon  this  pbn,  then,  no 
person  can  be  admitted  to  ai^  employment, 
nilitfiry  or  civj],  )>i4t  o^  two  i^pecinc  fou- 


ditiona.  The  one  is,  that  he  give  the 
same  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  state, 
the  same  pledges  of  fidelity  for  the  dis- 
charge of  an  executive  office,  which  is 
deemed  sufficient  in  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  those  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  legislative  trusts.  The  other  is,  that 
the  Sovereign  shall  have  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  his  probity  and  merit,  to  select 
him  from  his  fellow-citizens,  as  worthy  of 
an  employment  in  his  seifvice.— -On  these 
conditions,  what  daneer  of  impiroper  ap- 
pointments can  possibly  arise  ?  The  offices 
to  which  the  Dissenter  will  be  admitted 
are  merely  executive;  to  which  no  legisla- 
tive authority,  no  power  of  altering,  iu 
the  least  degree,  the  laws  or  religion  of 
the  country  is  attached ;  apd  from  which, 
generally  speaking,  without  any  proof  of 
offence,  or  any  reason  assigned,  he  may 
be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Sove- 
reign.—I  hear  it  said,  <<  but  what  if  we 
cannot  trust  the  Sovereign  ?  what  if  the 
chi^f  magistrate  himself,  from  an  enteitv 
to  the  Cnurch,  or  a  wish  to  new-model 
the  state,  should  call  the  Dissenters  to  his 
aid,  and  invite  them  to  execute  his 
scheme  V* 

Sir,  the  attempt  which  is  thus  supposed 
has  actually  been  made ;  the  drcumstancea 
which  are  thus  imagined  have  actually 
existed ;  for,  till  the  25th  year  of  Charles 
the  2nd,  the  Test  Act  had  not  a  being ; 
and  for  some  years  before  that  time,  it 
suited  tlie  purposes  of  this  monarch  to  in- 
vite the  Dissenters  to  his  service,  in  which 
he  hoped  that,  as  a  persecuted  people, 
sheltering  themselves  under  his  protection, 
they  would  favour  the  designs  he  had 
formed  against  the  laws  anaestablished 
religion  of  his  country.  Entreated  with 
earnestness  to  the  sun-shine  of  favour,  the 
gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open  to 
receive  them.  All  that  could  please  the 
vanity,  or  gratify  the  interest,  or  flatter 
the  ambition  of  men,  was  profusely  offered 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  were 
shown  them,  scorn  and  ignominy ;  every 
hardship  which  law,  wrested  from  its  pur* 
poses  by  the  hand  of  power,  could  imposp, 
or  that  the  persecuting  statutes  of  Eliza- 
beth could  inflict;— pen^ties  that  could 
rob  them  of  their  all— bonds,  too,  and 
stripes,  and  the  misery  of  a  dungeon, 
where  existence,  by  slow  and  Imgerinf 
means,  pines  itself  away ;— they  were  tola 
to  take  their  choice. — In  this  trying  situar 
tion,  in  this  dan^ous  alternative,  tlie 
iev«est  proof  to  wliich  virtup  can  be  exf 
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posed,  their  country  saw  with  what  un- 
shaken fortitude,  with  what  constancy  of 
mind,  with  what  stedfast  resolution  thev 
uniformly  sustained  their  part.  Unseduced, 
vnterrified,  they  rejected  with  scorn,  the 
offers  of  the  Court,  and  quietly  resigned 
themselves  to  those  fetters,  and  to  that 
imprisonment  from  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  hour  of  release  was  the  same, 
wbicit  conveyed  them  to  their  graves. 

The  zeal  of  the  Dissenters  fo/  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country,  is,  then,  undis- 
})Uted  :  «•  But  why,''  (say  those  who  ob- 
ect  to  their  relief)  **  why  should  we  ha- 
acard  any  change  in  our  laws  I  are  we  not 
in  possession  of  inestimable  blessings? 
.  does  not  the  nation  flourish  in  prosperity  ? 
have  we  not  the  experience  of  a  hundred 
years  of  happiness  in  favour  of  this  sta- 
tute V*  ,  I  answer,  the  prosperity  you  de- 
Bcribe  is  tainted  with  injustice :  the  hap- 

f>iness  of  one  part  of  the  people  is  poi- 
nted by  the  oppression  of  another :  there 
b  no  equality  in  this  distribution.  The 
Spaniard,  who  receives  his  annual  returns 
from  the  labour  of  the  Indians  in  his  mine, 
(I  purposely  describe  a  case  which,  in  its 
circumstances,  is  widely  different  from  the 
present,  the  better  to  demonstrate  the 
tendency  of  that  principle  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  both],  the  Spaniard,  when 
he  bears  the  complaints  of  those  unfortu- 
nate Peruvians,  may  answer,  <<  Is  not  the 
nation  prosperous;  does  not  the  nation 
flourish  ?  have  we  not  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  a  long  repose  from  the  disasters  that 
once  aiBicted  the  empire  ?  Why^  then,  do 
these  people  complain  ?  'Tis  true  we  have 
robbed  them  of  many  of  their  rights,  but 
we  have  not  deprived  them  of  all.  Are 
not  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  still 
theirs  ?  and  on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
which  they  belive  to  be  holy,  do  we  not 
jpermit  them  to  worship,  in  their  own  way, 
the  Being  they  adore  ? — they  ought  to  be 
satisfied ;  let  us  not  hear  of  their  com- 
plaints.'' This  language  of  the  Spaniard, 
oowever  different  Uie  circumstances  that 
give  rise  to  it,  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  prayer  of  the  Dissenters 
i~s  opposed :  for  that  prmciple  is  oppression ; 
and  if  one  degree  of  oppression  may  be 
defended,  anodier  degree  of  it,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  may  be  defended 
also.  Justice  is  a  narrow  p^th  across  an 
unlimitable  ocean ;  be  who  quits  her  eternal 
line,  whether  the  distance  at  which  he 
leaves  it  be  great  or  small,  will  equally 
find  that  th^re  is  no  resting-place  on  which 
bis  wearied  reason  can  loi^Tepose* 


**  But  if  justice  be  the  principle  upon 
which  you  decide,  shall  not  the  Catholics 
partake  of  its  benefits  ?  Shall  not  tb^ 
as  well  as  the  Dissenters  enjoy  the  tdvan- 
ta^  of  those  common  privileges  of  cidzen- 
ship  which  you  describe  as  the  unquestion- 
able right  of  all  V*  I  answer,  without  he- 
sitation— ^If  the  Catholics  can  prove,  that 
though  they  are  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
they  are  not  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  If 
they  can  give  a  sufficient  pledge  of  loyalty 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  of  attachment  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country 
(questions  which  at  this  thne  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  decide,  and  which  there- 
fore I  mean  not  to  discuss,)  I  do  think 
they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  civil  and 
mihury  service  of  the  State. 

One  only  objection  to  the  proposed  re- 
peal, so  far  as  1  h  j^ve  heard  the  subject  at 
any  time  discussed,  still  remains  to  be  an- 
swered; and  that  is,  **  that  the  proposed 
relief  (rf*  the  Dissenters,  liowever  just  in 
itself,  may  introduce  less  reaaenahle  re- 
quests, and  may  lead  to  dangerous  inno- 
vations ;  ^or  where  shall  the  Liegislature 
make  its  stand  I  Where  shall  it  mark  that 
limit  ?*'  My  answer  is,  justice  has  marked 
that  limit ;  she  has  drawn  it  with  so  strong 
a  hand,  that  the  most  inattentive  cannot 
but  observe  it,  and  the  most  incautioui 
cannot  heedlessly  pass  it.  The  Church 
has  a  right  to  her  establishment,  and  the 
Dissenters  have  a  right  to  a  complete  to- 
leration. I  use  the  words  *  complete  tole- 
ration,' 4)ecause  Dr.  Paley,  the  present 
archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  in  his  celebrated 
System  of  Morals,  has  observed— That  is  a 
right  to  which  the  Dissenters  are  enUtled, 
but  which,  as  long  as  Uiey  are  subject  to 
civil  incapacities  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  it  is  impossible  to  say  they 
enjoy. 

Were  I  to  judge  from  the  languid  I 
have  heard,  I  should  imagine  tbit  even 
that  imnerfect  restoration  of  their  riefats, 
which  tne  Act  of  Toleration  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam, has  granted  to  the  Dissenters,  is 
considered  as  a  boon  to  which  they  had  no 
claim,  and  which  arose  from  pure  bene- 
volence. The  generosity  of  tiiat  Act  u 
extolled,  as  if  uiere  was  a  sort  of  merit 
in  no  longer  attempting  to  lash  men  ioto 
conviction;  to  fetter  Uieir  minds  by  the 
imprisonment  of  their  bodies ;  to  employ 
the  gaoler  as  a  missionary  of  the  Gosjpef; 
or  to  commit  violence  and  outrage  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  all  peace. 

The  Toleratloa  Act  rettoi^  Co  ciit 
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Dissenters  (restored,  not  gave)  many  of 
their  rights,  but  did  not  restore  them  all. 
The  privilege  of  admission  to  civil  offices, 
and  tne  yet  more  honourable  privilege  of 
hazarding  their  lives  in  their  country's 
cause,  are  still  unjustly  .withheld.  The 
re-establishment  of  these*  privileges  would 
give  that  complete  toleration  which  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  the  Dissenters'  claim. 
Should  they  endeavour  to  overstep  this 
line,  and  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  Legislature  will 
undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  declare, 
and  no  man  will  hold  that  language  with 
more  decision  and  firmness  than  myself, 
«*  your  prayer  is  unreasonable ;  your  pre- 
tensions shall  be  opposed.''  It  appears 
then,  that  the  suggested  repeal  is  not  the 
commencement  ofa  new  plan,  but  merely 
the  completion  of  that  wise  system  of  to- 
leration vrhich,  in  part,  has  long  since 
been  adopted.  The  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  are  all  that  remain  of  the  persecuting 
laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters;  for  the 
wisdom  of  later  times  has  relinquished 
auch  unnatural  defences.  They  are  the 
only  remaining  bastions  of  an  old  fortress, 
which  experience  has  discredited,  and  all 
other  parts  of  which  are  either  destroyed 
or  abandoned. 

In  most  of  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  the  {n-inciplesror  which  I  contend 
are  no  longer  a  subject  of  dispute.  In 
Scotland  and  in  Holland  no  religious  test, 
as  a  Qualification  for  a  civil  office,  has,  at 
any  time,  existed.  In  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, and  in  those  of  the  empress  of  Rus- 
aia,  no  traces  of  such  a  test  are  to  be 
found ;  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor,  all  civil  disqualifications, 
on  account  of  religious  opinions,  are  com- 
pletely done  away.  In  France  a  similar 
relief  was  extended  by  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
which,  if  public  report  may  be  credited, 
is  likely  to  become,  in  the  present  reign, 
a  permanent  part  of  the  policy  of  that 
kingdom  (  for  an  opinion  prevails  there 
of  its  not  being  necessary  that  a  French- 
man should  be  a  Catholic,  in  order  to  have 
the  privilege  of  shedding  his  blood  in  the 
'  service  of  his  country.  Shall,  then,  Eng- 
land alone  adhere  to  an  exploded  system 
which  all  other  enlightened  nations  of  £u« 
rope,  upon  a  full  conviction  of  its  weak- 
ness, have  already  abandoned,  or  are  now 
preparing  to  abandon  >  Shall  foreigners 
atill  be  employed  to  fight  her  battles  ? 
Shall  the  Hessian  sword  again  be  diUed 
upon  to  protect  her  from  invasion,  while 
•o  many  thousands  of  her  own  people. 
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willing  to  bleed  in  her  cause,  and  impa- 
tient to  hazard  their  lives  in  her  defence, 
are  excluded  from  her  service  ? 

One  proof  of  the  absurdity,  of  the  incre- 
dible folly  of  these  inhuman  statutes,  presses 
so  strongly  on  my  thoughts,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain fi'om  submitting  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  H  ouse.  The  l^nevolent  Mr.  Howard ; 
he  upon  whom  every  kingdom  in  Europe, 
England  excepted,  would  gladly  confer, 
at  least,  the  common  privileges  of  a  ci- 
tizen ;  and  whom  the  proudest  nation 
might  be  happy  to  call  her  own :  he  of 
whom  a  right  hon.  member  of  this  House 
has  said,  <*  he  has  visited  all  Europe— not 
to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces, 
or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of 
the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to  collect 
medals  or  to  collate  manuscripts ;— but  to 
dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to 
survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 
to  taxe  the  gage  and  dimensions  of  mi- 
sery, depression,  and  contempt;  to  re- 
member the  forgotten,  tp  attend  to  the 
neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all 
men  in  all  countries  :**  he,  even  he  is  de- 
nied in  England  the  common  rights  of  a 
subject ;  he  is  incapable  of  legal  admission 
into  any  office :  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  his  zeal  for  his  country  having  led 
him  a  few  years  since  to  brave  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  and  to  serve  her  in  a  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  civil  employment, 
without  the  sacramental  qualification  whic^ 
his  religious  persuasion  would  not  permit 
him  to  take,  the  penalties  of  the  Test  Act 
are  still  hanging  over  him :  and  I  fear 
that  even  now,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  an  ad- 
miring world,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
desperate  informer,  who  is  willing  to  take 
that  road  to  wealth  and  damnation  which 
the  Legislature  has  pointed  out  and  re- 
commended to  his  choice ; — I  fear  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  such  informer  to  pro- 
secute him  to  conviction ;  and  to  bring 
upon  him  those  dreadful  penalties  which 
constitute  the  punishment  of  an  outlaw. 
God  forbid,  that  in  the  view  of  all  Europe, 
such  indelible  dishonour  should  be  brought 
upon  the  British  name. 

Thus  I  have  stated  (too  much  at  lar^e 

{>erhap6,  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ect  will  plead  my  excuse)  the  merits  of 
the  Dissenters*  case.  1  have  shown  the 
nature  of  thoae  provisions,  in  the  Test 
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and  Corporation  Acts,  from  which  they 
supplicate  relief;  and  have  described  the 
dreadful  penalties  wliich  these  Acts  impose. 
I  have  shown  at  what  periods,  and  under 
what  circumstances  these  afflictive  laws 
were  passed.  I  have  proved  that  of  the 
Test  Act  the  Dissenters  were  not  the  ob* 
jects ;  and  that  of  the  Corporation  Act, 
which  for  the  space  of  three  years  esta- 
blished despotism  by  law,  the  alleged  ne- 
cessity has  no  longer  the  pretence  of 
truth.  I  have  also  proved,  that  after  the 
proposed  repeal,  all  those  who  cannot  take 
the  abjuration  oath,  which  operates  as  a 
bar  to  all  but  Christians,  and  make  the 
declaration,  which  exclude  the  Catholics, 
will  continue  as  completely  rejected  as  be- 
fore :  and  that  even  their  willingness  to 
give  these  pledges  of  attachment  to  the 
bws  will  avail  them  nothing,  unless,  in 
the  estimation  of  their  sovereign,  their 
merit  shall  be  such  as  to  render  them  wor- 
thy of  an  employment  in  his  service.  I 
have  likewise  shown,  that  the  repeal  will 
increase  the  strength  of  the  kingaom,  by 
enabling  bis  Majesty  to  brins  into  action 
the  talents  and  a&ctions  of  all  his  Pro- 
testant subjects ;  and  that  it  will  also  give 
additional  security  to  the  Church. 

Whoever,  then,  shall  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  general  voice  of  all  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe  is  deserving  of  regard ; — ^ 
whoever  shall  admit  that  the  exertions  of 
the  whole  kingdom  will  have  greater  avail 
than  Its  mutilated  strength ;— whoever  is 
convinced  that  union  is  better  than  sepa- 
ration ;  that  power  is  preferable  to  weak- 
ness, and  that  national  justice  is  the  surest 
ground  of  national  prosperity,  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  the  law  which 
excludes  the  Dissenters  from  civil  and 
military  employments,  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  grievances  of  two  other  de- 
fcriptions  of  persons,  whose  importance  in 
the  community  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  whose  plea  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  length  of  discus- 
•ion,  still  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

By  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  no 
native  of  Scotland  who  is  of  the  established 
church  of  that  country,  can  be  admitted 
to  any  office  In  England,  or  to  the  army 
or  navy  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  un- 
less be  will  pubiidy  profess  a  different  re- 
ligion from  his  own.  Yet  the  offices  of 
the  state  are  the  offices  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  salaries  of  the  persons  who  fill 
them  are  paid  by  Uxes  levied  on  Great 
Britain.  The  army,  too,  and  the  naiy,  are 
the  army  fad  navy  of  Great  Britaia ;  for 


in  the  biirthen  of  their  payment,  Scotland, 
undoubtedly,  bears  her  part.  Hence  it  it 
evident,  that  by  the  Test  Act  an  English 
restriction  is  imposed  on  a  British  office ;  an 
English  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  British 
navy ;  an  English  restriction  is  imposed  on 
thearmy  of  Greitf  Britain.  Englishmen  re- 
siding in  Scotland,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
erivileges  of  Scotchmen,  for  neither  the 
ite  chief  baron  Ord,  who  presided  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  there,  nor  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, who  is  one  of  the  present  commis- 
sioners of  excise  in  North  Britain,  nor 
any  other  Englishman  who  fills  a  public 
office  in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  Church  of  England,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  trust.  It  is 
justly  considered  as  a  British  trust,  and 
upon  it  therefore  no  Scotch  restriction  is 
imposed.  Why  then  should  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  the  united  kingdoms  be 
fettered  with  English  i^traints,  or  ^hy 
should  English  conditions  be  annexed  lo 
the  possession  of  a  British  office  i  There 
is  neither  common  justice  nor  commim 
sense  in  the  me^ure. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  from  a  confusion  of 
ideas  which  is  scarcely  credible,  that  to 
grant  a  remission  in  favour  of  Scotland,  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  would  be 
a  breach  of  the  Union ;  an  opinion  which 
supposes,  that  because,  by  the  Articles  of 
Union,  nothing  can  be  taken  from  Scot- 
land, but  what  was  then  stipulated,  there- 
fore nothing  oan  be  given.  It  supposes 
that  if,  in  a  private  bargain,  I  have  en- 
gaged to  concede  certain  points  to  my 
neighbour,  I  am  therefore  bound  by  that 
bargain,  to  concede  to  hfm  nothing  more. 
It  supposes,  that  if  my  agreement  with 
him  gives  me  a  right  of  common  on  his 
manor,  that  I  violate  my  compact  if  I 
afterwards  voluntarily  offer  him  a  right  of 
common  upon  mine. 

Are  we  told  that  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts  are  among  the  statutes  which 
secure  the  doctrines,  discipline,  worship, 
and  government  of  the  Estaolished  Church 
of  hJigland,  and  are  therefore  by  the  Act 
of  Union  declared  to  be  unalterable  i  Sir, 
the  government  and  discipline,  the  doc- 
trines and  the  worship,  of  the  Englidi 
Church,  were  the  same  before  the  statutes 
were  enacted,  and  would  continue  the 
same  if  those  statutes  were  repealed ;  and 
consequently  do  not  derive  their  security 
froo^  tnem :  whereas  the  Act  which  re" 
lates  to  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 
Scotlan<L  ^na  which  iid  seem  to  affect 
its  discij^Cf  was  hel^  to.b9  no  breach  of 
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the  Articles  of  Union;  neither  was  that 
Union  anderstood  to  be  weakened  by  the 
aubeequent  Act,  which  gave  a  complete 
toleration  in  Scotland  to  Epiacopal  Dis- 
aenters. 

When  the  Articles  of  Union  were  under 
the  consideration  of  ParUaroent,  a  pro* 
posal  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  perpetual  continiiance  of  the  Test 
Act,  ana  in  the  House  of  Cohunons,  that 
the  perpetual  continuance  of  the  Act  of 
Corporation  should  be  declared  a  funda^ 
mental  condition  of  the  intended  Union ; 
but  the  motions  were  both  rejected— *a 
proof  that  the  Legislature  did  not  mean 
to  give  to  them  the  san^e  perpetual  exist- 
ence as  to  the  Act  of  Uniiormity,  and  to 
the  statute  that  was  passed  in  the  ISth  of 
Elizabeth,  both  of  which  were  specific 
cally  named,  as  conditions  of  the  compact^ 
and  expressly  declared  invariable. 

If  the  Test  and  Corporation  Laws  are 
deemed  unalterable  parts  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Union,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
every  alteration  in  those  laws  must  be  con* 
aidered  a  breach  of  the  Union,  and  that 
every  suspension  of  those  laws  must  be 
considered  as  a  suspension  of  the  Union. 
Now  both  the  Acts  are  altered,  and  in 
part  repealed,  by  subsequent  statutes,  and, 
for  six  months  m  almost  every  year,  are 
wh(rfly  suspended:  but  who  will  assert 
that  Uie  Artides  of  the  Union  are  dis- 
Bohred,  or  that  their  oUigation  on  the  two 
countries  is  suspended  for  six  months  ^in 
every  year  \  or  who  will  deny  that  the 
same  power  which  alters  a  part,  may  alter 
the  whde  of  those  laws  ?  who  wUl  deny, 
that  the  same  authority  which  suspends  a 
lavr  for  six  months,  may  abolisn  it  for 
ever? 

That  many  of  the  natives  bf  North  Bri- 
tain, who  are  members  of  its  established 
church,  have  taken  the  Sacrament  as  a 
qualifiiuition  for  naval  or  military  employ- 
ments, I  readily  admit;  fbr  those  men 
who  consider  the  service  of  their  country 
as  the  first  of  all  duties,  and  their  obliga- 
tion to  their  sorereign  as  the  first  of  all 
bonds,  will  make  great  sacrifices  indeed, 
rather  than  forego  the  right  of  bearing 
their  part  in  the  general  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  But  does  it  therefore  follow, 
that  the  necessity  of  nmking  those  sacri- 
ices  is  no  hard^iip  i  Does  it  therefore 
fcAlow,  that  he  who  renounces  the  religion, 
rather  than  renounce  the  service  of  his 
ceontry,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
altematiye  ?  Others  of  the  natives  of  that 
JuBgdom»  too  maph  attached  to  tbcir  reli- 


gious pTofeflsion  to  abandon  it  on  any  con- 
sideration, yet  much  too  ardent  for  their 
country  to  relinquish  the  satisfaction  ik 
engaging  m  her  service,  are  at  this  very 
hour  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  the  law-« 
exclusion  from  the  right  of  receiving 
a  legacy;  exdusioa  from  the  right  of 
acting  as  the  guardian  of  a  child ;  exclu- 
sion itom  the  right  of  suing  in  any  courts 
or  on  any  occasion,  for  justice. 

Am  I  asked  how  often,  of  late  yearg, 
has  the  law  been  enforced  ?  My  answer 
is,  the  lethargy  of  the  law  gives  no  secu- 
rity to  the  subject ;  for  a  hungry  informer 
may,  at  any  time,  rouze  it  to  exertion^ 
and  direct  it  to  its  prey.  But  though  the 
fierceness  of  the  statute  should  not  be 
called  into  action,  yet  in  the  insult  which 
ia  offisred  to  the  Soots,  in  tite  dishonour  of 
being  placed  on  the  same  level  with  men 
whose  claim  to  confidence  is  blasted  by 
the  crime  of  perjury  established  in  proof 
against  them — in  that  dishonour,  in  that 
insult,  there  is  no  intermission,  there  is  no 
[Miuse.  It  is  time  that  these  odious  dls* 
tinctions,  these  hateful  signs  of  diffisrence 
between  the  two  countries  which  compose 
Great  Britain,  should  entirely  be  clone 
away ;  and  that  every  scar  and  seam  which 
mark  the  lips  of  her  ancient  wound, 
should  dkappear  for  ever,  and  that  her 
ofipring  should  haye  leaye  to  consider 
themselves  as  one  nation  and  one  people* 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  I  should 
briefly  mention  the  hardships  imposed  by 
the  Test  Act  on  the  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church;  a  class  of  our  fellow^ 
subjects,  to  whose  concerns  the  members 
of  this  House  cannot  be  indifferent.  The, 
lew  which  declares  that  every  man  who 
accepts  a  ^commission  in  the  army,  or  ia 
appointed  to  a  civil  office,  shall  take  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  compels 
the  clergyman  to  administer  this  Sacra* 
ment  to  every  person  who  shall  demand 
it  upon  that  ground ;  for,  if  he  refuses,  a 
ruinous  prosecution  for  damages  is  the 
obvious  and  inevitable  consequence*  The 
yery  expense  of  the  trial  would  probably 
exhaust  his  scanty  means,  and  leave  him 
nothing  but  his  body  to  answer,  by  im- 
prisonment, the  adverse  judgment  of  the 
court.  Since,  then,  the  kw,  by  menaces 
too  terrible  to  be  resisted,  compels  him 
to  administer  the  holy  Sacrament  to  every 
man  who  shall  demand  it  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  an  office,  in  what  manner  must  he 
proceed;  shall  he  give  the  invitation  in 
the  usual  words  of  Uie  service,  «« All  yo\i 
that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  of  yom: 
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tins,  and  are  in  love  and  charity  wHh  your 
neighbours,  and  intend  to  lead  a  new  life, 
following  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
walking  fVom  henceforth  in  his  holy  ways ; 
draw  near,  with  faith,  and  take  this  holy 
Sacraqient  to  your  comfort  ?"  Considering 
the  motives  which  bring  them  to  the  holy 
table,  such  an  address  might  be  deemed 
an  insult  to  their  feelings. — Or  shall  he 
tell  them,  with  a  better  chance  of  speaking 
in  unison  with  their  thoughts,  **  All  you  * 
that  are  lately  appointed  to  offices  under 
his  Majesty,  that  do  truly  and  earnestly 
desire  your  continuance  therein,  and  are 
in  love  with  the  profits  thereof:  you  that 
are  lately  become  excise-officers,  or  cus- 
tom-house officers,,  or  salt-officers,  or  offi- 
cers of  the  stamps,  and  have  a  charitable 
hope  of  enriching  yourselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  illicit  trader,  draw  near  in 
in  faith,  and  take  this  holy  Sacrament  to 
your  comfort,  that  you  may  have  a  legal 
title  to  your  places  V*  By  the  duties  of 
his  function,  by  the  positive  precepts  of 
his  religion,  the  minister  is  enjoined  to 
warn  from  the  sacred  table,  all  blasphemers 
of  God,  all  slanderers  oif  his  word,  all 
adulterers,  and  all  persons  of  a  profligate 
life ;  yet  to  those  very  persons,  if  they 
demand  it  as  a  qualification,  he  is  com- 
pelled, by  the  Test  Act,  to  administer  the 
Sacrament,  though  they  come  to  him 
drunk  from  the  protracted  revels  of  the 
night,  or  warm  from  the  neighbouring 
stews.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
Sacrament  which  the  clergyman  is  thus 
compelled  to  adminbter  ?  One  sentence, 
one  single  sentence  from  the  service  of 
our  Church,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  will  beg  leave  to  read.  After 
having  exhorted  the  persons  who  are 
preparing  to  communicate,  <<  diligently  to 
try  and  examine  themselves  be^re  they 
presume  to  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink 
of  that  cup,"  it  thus  proceeds; — **  for,  as 
the  benefit  is  great,  if  with  a  true  peni- 
tent heart  and  lively  faith,  we  receive  that 
holy  Sacrament  (for  then  we  spiritually 
cat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood ; 
then  we  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us, 
we  are  one  with  Christ  and  Christ  with 
us) ;  so  is  the  danger  great,  if  we  receive 
the  same  unworthily ;  for  then  we  are 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  our 
haviour;  we  eat  and  drink  our  own 
damnation,  not  considering  the  Lord's 
body;  we  kindle  God's  wrath  against 
as,  we  provoke  him  to  plague  us  with 
divers  diseases  and  sundry  kinds  of  death.'' 
Sir,  if  there  be  any  thing  serious  in  re- 


ligion >~if  the  doctrines  of  the  Churc^h  of 
England  be  not  a  mere  mockery  of  the 
human  understanding  i-^if  to  talk  of  peace 
of  mind  here,  and  of  eternal  coosequencea 
hereafter,  be  not  the  idle  babbling  of  a 
weak  and  childish  sapeirstition,  (and  I 
trust  that  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
hear  me,  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  some- 
thing more)  then  it  will  necessarily  fbUow, 
that  no  pretexts  of  state  policy  can^^ify 
this  enormous  profanation  of  the  most 
sacred  ordinance  of  the  Christian  faith, — 
this  monstrous  attempt,  as  irrational  as  it 
is  profane,  to  strengthen  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  debasementof  the  Chur^ 
of  Christ. 

Shall  I  be  told,  that  the  law  which  en* 
joins  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  not  more  an  insult  to  the  Christian  faith 
than  the  law  which  enjoins  an  oath  ?— A 
weak  and  inconsiderate  assertion.  In  what 
respect  is  an  oath  an  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  faith  f  Do  not  the  Mahometan, 
the  Jew,  the  Deist,  and  the  Idolater, 
equally  swear  ?  It  is  not  an  ordinance  of 
religion,  it  promotes  none  of  her  inte- 
rests, is  applicable  to  none  of  her  pur- 
poses :  for  the  object  of  an  oath  is  .merely^ 
civil ;  it  is  a  human  institution,  and  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  concems  that  are  mer^j 
temporal. 

1  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  law  doea 
not  compel  the  clergyman  to  administer 
the  Sacrament  to  the  unworthy.  Sir,  the 
terror  of  the  suit  for  damages,  the  mere 
expense  of  which»  independently  of  the 
final  issue,  would  be  rum,  is  itsdf  com- 
pulsion. But  suppose  the  reverse  to  be 
true,  and  suppose  also  that  the  time  at 
which  I  am  now  speaking  were  a  time  of 
war.  Our  fleet  is  preparing  to  sail ;  the 
enemy's  fleet  is  already  in  the  Chann^ ; 
the  officer  appointed  as  our  admiral,  is  a 
man  of  the  highest  professional  merit,  and 
is  called  to  the  command  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  pec^le.  Debauched,  how- 
ever, in  his  private  life,  living  in  avowed 
fornication,  and  notoriously  profane — he 
approaches  the  holy  table.  If  the  Sacra- 
ment be  administered  to  him,  in  what 
situation  is  the  clergyman  ?  If  it  be  re- 
fused him,  in  what  situation  is  the  king^ 
dom? 

Such  are  the  preposterous  consequences 
that  follow,  when  religion  is  perverted  from 
its  genuine  object,  and  made  the  instru- 
ment of  purposes  that  are  merely  human. 
I  should  have  thought  it  not  unbecoming 
in  ^e  bishops  to  nave  solicited  the  re- 
moval of  this  scandal  from  the  Church ; 
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but  let  the  requbitioo  come  fiom  what 
quarter  it  may,  sure  I  ami  that,  as  legis- 
lators,^ a  compliance  with  it  belongs  to  us 
as  a  duty ;  for  whatever  tends  to  the  de* 
basement  of  religion,  diminishes  political 
authority,  and  weakens  the  sanctions  of 
ciyil  discipline.  Thus  I  have  shown  the 
▼arious  bearings  of  these  pernicious  sta- 
tutes. To  the  judgment  of  the  House,  to 
your  wisdom  as  senators,  to  your  pa- 
triotism as  citisens,  to  your  feelings  as 
men,  I  now  submit  the  consideration  of 
the  proposed  repeal ;  perfectly  convinced 
that  you  will  not  permit  the  continuance 
of  laws  unjust  in  tlieir  principle,  unwise 
in  their  political  effect,  mconsistent  with 
all  religious  regards,  and  therefore  every 
way  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Beaufpy  then  moved,  that  an  Act 
made  in  the  13th  of  Charles  the  2nd,  in- 
tituled *^  An  Act  for  the  well -governing 
and  regulating  of  Corporations,''  mieht  be 
read :  and  the  same  was  read  accordingly. 
He  also  moved,  that  an  Act  made  in  the 
25th  of  Charles  the  2nd,  btituled,  «  An 
Act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may 
happen  from  Popish  Recusants,''  might  be 
read :  and  the  same  was  read  accorcungly. 
'He  then  moved,  <*  That  this  House  will, 
immediately,  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  *tb  consider 
of  so  much  of  the  said  Acts  as  requires 
persons,  before  they  are  admitted  into 
any  <^ce  or  place  in  corporations,  or 
having  accepteid  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, or  any  place  of  trust  under  the 
Crown,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the 
lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  o^  England." 

Sir'  Harry  Hoditon  observed,  that 
whilst  he  seconded  the  motion,  he  felt 
himself  justified  in  contending  tliat  all 
restrictions  were  improper ;  that  the 
Church  had  not  any  cause  whatever  for 
harbouring  the  slightest  jealousy,  espe- 
cially as  ue  wish  of  the  Dissenters  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  accon^plishment  of 
the  restoration  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  every 
fiivour,  as  having  been  the  constant  sup- 
porters of  the  Protestont  Succession,  and 
zealously  united,  upon  every  occasion 
which  mid  presented  itself,  for  the  invio- 
lable maintenance  of  the  interests  of  their 
country.  At  once  vulgar  and  illiberal 
were  tnose  prejudices  which  induced  a 
part  of  the  community  to  affirm  that  the 
Dissenters,  actuated  by  ambition,  endea- 
voured to  get  themselves  erected  into  an 
independent  establishment.  Far  from  it. 
[VOL.XXVL] 


They  only  desired  (and  surely  it.  was  not 
possible  to  form  a  wish  more  rational  and 
free  from  objection )  to  become  participa- 
tors of  the  civil  rights  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, in  addition  to  that  religious  tole- 
rance which  at  the  present  period  they, 
enjoyed.  Liberality  of  sentiment  and 
freedom,  were,  doubtless,  essential  even 
to  the  support  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country ;  nor  could  any  man  the  least 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  revolutions  of 
various  kingdoms  avoid  recollecting  how 
many  dreadful  consequ§Qces  had  arisen 
from  the  animosities  wfaylch  were  the  off* 
spring  of  a  difference  in  religious  tenets. 
The  present  age  had  been  described  as 
one  most  eminently  enlightened.  To  give 
the  picture  a  resemblance,  it  seemed  in- 
dispensably requisite  to  wipe  away  these 
animosities  for  ever. 

Lord  North  remarked,  that  although  lie 
was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  present  religi-r 
ous  establishment,  and  even  allowed  that 
a  complete  toleration,  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words,  was  proper ;  and  that  if  any 
actual  point  remained  behind  to  render 
the  toleration  granted  to  the  Dissenters 
still  more  complete,  it  ought  to  be  brought 
forward ;  he  felt  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  opposing  the  motion.  Having 
premised  thus  much,  he  trusted  that  no 
one  who  heard  him  would  prove  so  un- 
candid  as  to  conlcelve  him  actuated  by  a 
blind  and  bigoted  spirit  of  iiitolerfince, 
and  illiberally  inimical  to  a  freedom  of 
opinion  upon  religious  subjects.  If  the 
present  motion  went  no  farther  than  for 
the  fair  and  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  he  should  be  the  last  man 
upon  earth  to  deliver  an  opinion  against 
it ;  but  his  motive  for  rising  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  and  not  to  lay 
any  heavy  burthens  on  the  consciences  of 
any  individual.  He  had  heard  reports  that 
the  Dissenters  wished  to  gain  more  tnan 
civil  privileges;  but  as  this  suggestion  was 
contradicted  by  the  two  hon.  members 
who  had  spoken  upon  the  subject,  hia 
doubts  on  that  point  were  done  away,  and 
he  gave  every  belief  to  the  assertion  of 
those  hon.  gentlemen.  He  should  have 
been  glad  if  the  Dissenters  had  proceeded 
in  a  more  regular  manner,  and  had  stated 
the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured, 
by  petition  to  the  House :  yet,  he  was  not 
insensible  that  great  and  liberal  minds 
should  show  a  virtuous  eagerness  to  relieve 
unasked,  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  their 
fellow-subjecte,  and  when  a  natural  way 
to  act  thus  laudably  was  known,  it  ougiit 
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,  undoubtedly  to  be  always  adopted.  Tbe 
doors  of  tbat  House  stood  open  to  all  peti- 
tioners ;  and  if  a  petition  had  been  deli- 
Tered,  stating  their  grievances,  he  doubted 
not  but  the  justice  of  the  House  would 
have  redressed  them,  if  they  were  really 
proved  so  burthensome  in  their  nature. 
They  had,  however,  chosen  to  adopt  ano- 
ther mode  of  bringing  their  case  before 
the  House ;  and  they  seemed  rather  to 
depend  upon  the  weight  and  abilities  of 
the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  of  the  mo- 
tion, than  on  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
But  he  wished,  b^ore  the  House  came  to 
a  vote,  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  mo- 
tion stood.  It  prayed  for  the  repeal  of  an 
Act  which  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  which  we  owed  those 
inestimable  blessings  of  freedom  which  we 
now  happily  enjoyed.  It  recommended 
procedures  contrary  to  the  happy  expe- 
rience of  a  century.  The  Dissenters  ap- 
peared desiroas  of  having  such  and  such 
privileges  granted  to  them,  and  a  line 
drawn  which  they  were  not  to  exceed: 
that  line  he  was  slad  to  say,  was  drawn ; 
and  as  far  as  r&ted  to  the  worship  of 
God  in  their  own  way,  they  had  no  griev- 
ance to  state,  but  tlieir  entreaty  was  to 
have  the  restriction  from  being  enabled  to 
fill  offices  taken  off.  In  the  year  1778,  a 
finishing  stroke  was  put  to  restriction ;  a 
general  toleration  was  then  granted.  If 
^continued  lord  North)  there  remains  any 
thing  which  can  operate  as  a  burthen  on 
any  man's  conscience,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  let  it  be  done  away ;  but  let  not 
the  admitting  of  persons  of'^particular  per- 
suasions into  the  offices  of  the  state  be 
confounded  with  the  restriction  of  coa- 
science.  If  this  Government  finds  it  pru- 
dent and  necessary  to  confine  the  admis- 
sion to  public  offices  to  men  of  particular 
principles,  it  has  a  right  to  adhere  to  such 
restriction  ;  it  is  a  privilege  belonging  to 
all  states ;  and  all  have  exercised  it,  all 
do  exercise  it,  and  all  will  continue  to 
exerase  it.  If  Dissenters  claim  it  as  their 
undoubted,  their  natural  right,  to  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  enjoying  offices,  and  that 
plea  be  admitted,  the  argument  may  run 
to  all  men.  The  vote  of  a  freeholder  for 
a  representative  to  parliament  is  confined 
to  those  who  possess  a  freehold  of  40«.  or 
.upwards;  ana  those  not  possessing  tliat 
qualification,  may  call  it  an  usurpation  of 
their  right,  by  preventing  them  from  votmg 
also.  We  ore  told  that  other  countries 
have  no  test  acts,  and  that  their  esta- 
blished churches  are  not  endaogered  for 


the  want  thereof.  France  has  Protestants 
at  the  head  of  her  army  and  her  finaooes; 
and  Prussia  employs  Catholics  in  her  ser- 
vice; but  it  must  be  considered,  tbat 
those  are  arbitrary  governments ;  that  the 
King  alone  in  those  countries  is  to  be 
served,  and  can,  at  pleasure,  r^tnove  pr 
advance  whom  he  pleases*  The  Kmg  of 
England,  being  a  limited  monarch,  can  do 
no  such  thing ;  he  is  bound  by  those  re- 
stricted laws  as  much  as  his  subjects. 
Holland  admits  men  of  all  rdigions  into 
her  army,  because,  not  having  subwcts 
enough  of  her  own,  she  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  foreign  troops ;  but  there  is 
no  place  where  Uiey  restrain  their  civil 
officers  more  to  the  established  piinciplet 
of  the  country.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Sweden.---It  had  been  urged,  th|U  by 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  any  man 
who  refuses  to  submit  thereto,  is  subject 
to  the  same  punishment  with  those  who 
may  be  convicted  of  great  and  heinous 
crimes ;  but  that  is  not  the  fiict :  no  man, 
because  he  does  not  choose  to  receive  tbe 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  sub- 
jected to  any  punishment  whatever.  Tbe 
Act  jiolds  out  punishment  to  those  who 
fill  offices ;  and  they  are  punished  for  w9- 
fully  flying  in  the  face  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature*  If  the  Act  went  to  force 
every  other  man  to  take  the  Sacrament, 
or  inflict  a«  penalty  on  him,  it  would  in- 
deed be  a  grievance,  and  he  would  most 
readily  concur  in  having  it  repealed. — 
Lord  North  denied  that  any  indigni^ 
was  offiered  to  the  Dissenters,  by  not  ad- 
mitting them  to  offices,  unless  they  quali- 
fied  by  the  Test  Act.  Have  not  the 
country  (said  he)  resolved  that  no  king 
or  queen  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  the 
British  empire  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  Test  Act  ?  If  the  throne  was  offered 
to  any  prince  who  would  not  comply  from 
motives  of  conscience,  the  refusal  of  the 
throne  to  him  would  be  offisring  him  no 
indignity,  no  insult.  Gentlemen  ^ouid 
not,  then,  lightly  talk  of  insults  and 
stigmas  thrown  on  any  set  of  men  who  do 
not  choose  to  comply  with  anj  particular 
forms.  If  all  were  to  be  adnutted  on  the 
principles  of  national  right,  there  wookl 
be  an  end  to  all  rules  and  orders ;  for  no 
rules  could  be  drawn  by  the  Legiriature 
but  ^hat  would  be  broken  throueh.  The 
Coiporation  Act  was  made  at  a  tune  when 
many  disturbances  were  occastoned  by  tbe 
Dissenters,  who  were  principally  instru- 
mental in  all  the  consequences  wfiicfa  fol- 
lowed.   All  who  then  wished  for  peace^ 
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and  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State,  called  for  the 
measure,  which  was  then,,  and  which  he 
now  considered,  as  a  wise  and  political 
measure ;  it  was  and  is  necessary  to  con- 
fine offices  in  corporations  to  those  who 
Hre  well-wishers  to  the  Established  Church. 
,Ve  are  called  upon  by  the  hon.  mover  to 
proceed  as  France  has  done;  but  he  would 
xa^er  proceed  according  to  theexperiepce 
of  England,  who  had  enjoyed  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  Church  by  those  Acts.  It 
had  been  said,  that  when  the  Test  Act 
was  made,  the  Kms  himself  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Catholic,  and  that  the 
presumptive  heir  had  openly  avowed  him- 
self a  Catholic ;  that  it  was  not  meant  to 
act  against  the  Dissenters,  but  against  the 
Papists :  but  he  would  say  that  the  Par- 
liament who  passed  it  knew  how  far  it  ex- 
tended ;  they  knew  that  it  included  both. 
The  Corporation  Act  clearly  meant  to  ex- 
clude the  Sectaries,  and  was  not  meant  to 
extend  to  the  Papists;  but  it  did  exclude 
both;  and  when  the  Parliament  passed 
both  those  Acts,  Uiey  knew  both  rapists 
and  Dissenters  were  included*  Charles 
the  2nd,  we  are  told,  prevented  by  dis- 
bonoarfid>le  means  the  repeal  of  those, 
acts ;  he  thought  that  .the  repeal  was 
wisely  and  patriotically  refused.  It  had 
been  the  general  means  of  princes,  who 
had  particular  objects  to  attain,  which 
Ihe^  could  not  do  while  every  sect  re- 
mamed  as  it  was,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
found all  sects;  that  when  the  door  of 
innovation  was  once  opened,  they  might 
pass  on  until  their  oDJect  was  gained, 
^hat  was  the  opinion  of  Parliament  at 
the  Revolution?  That  Parliament  was 
aharpened.by  the  miseries  which  they  had 
experienced,  and  by  the  horror  of  danger ; 
they  deliberately  went  through  all  the 
Acts,  and  repesjed  every  one  except  the 
Test  Act^  which  they  considered  as  a 
mere  civil  and  political  regulation ;  they 
preserved  it,  and  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  tlie  Church,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution.  By 
that  Parliament  a  just  line  was  drawn  for 
the  relief  of  conscience  on  one  hand,  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  Church  on  the  other. 
•  The  Test  Act  was  the  comer-stone  of  the 
constitution,  which  should  have  ey^ry  pre- 
servation. King  James,  when  he  wished 
to  gain  the  prmce  and  princess  of  Oiange 
to  his  vijBws,  desired  to  have  their  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  The  answer  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was,  that  he  agreed  to 


the  removal  of  the  Corporation  Act,  but 
not  to  the  Test  Act ;  and  he  declared  it 
to  be  the  practice  of  Holland  to  confine 
all  civil  employments  to  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  principles  of  the  States,  but 
that  the  army  could  not  be  so  restrained, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  troops.  No- 
thing brought  James  so  speedily  to  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  as  the  Test  Act,  which 
restrained  him,  and  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  fill  all  offices  civil  and  military 
with  t|f  ose  of  his  own  sect,  which  he  hoped 
to  be  enabled  to  do  by  gaining  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act,  and  then  Siere  would 
have  been  an  end  to  all  liberty.  Tyranny 
would  have  stolen  silently  on,  until  it  had 
been  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  render  all  en- 
deavours gainst  it  vain.  He  conceived  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  thai 
House  to  prevent  that  which  in  a  futurie 
period  might  subject  the  nation  to  the 
same  dangers  which  it  had  before  expe- 
rienced. If  the  Scotch  had  any  hardships, 
if  they  had  any  grievances,  they  would 
have  been  ready  enough  to  have  laid  com- 
plaints before  the  House,  and  there  were . 
many  gentlemen  of  that  country  in  the 
House  who  would  be  ready  enough  to 
state  those  complaints  if  any  existed.-— 
His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
most  sacred  compact,  and  which  ousht  not 
to  be  touched  with  a  rash  hand.  He  coo* 
tended  that  the  Established  Church-was 
on  as  sacred  a  basis,  and  that  ^ose  who 
wished  for  no  innovation  on  the  Union, 
should  guard  against  any  attack  on  the' 
Church.  Proceeding  next  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  mover  with  respect  |o 
the  clergy  of  the  Church,  who  were 
forced  to  give  the  Sacrament  to  all  who 
desired  it,  lord  North  remarked,  that 
so  far  firom  its  being  the  wish  of  the  clergy 
of  England  to  gain  a  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  tney  were  all  alarmed  at  the  inten- 
tion of  proposing  the  repeal,  and  were  de- 
termined to  resist  it  with  their  greatest 
strength.  Every  minister  (he  continued 
to  observe)  is  bound  by  his  holy  office  to 
refuse  the  commuhien  to  any  unworthy 
person.  If  he  refuses  according  to  law, 
by  law  he  will  be  justified ;  the  fear  of  an 
action  should  not  prevent,  a  man  from 
doing  his  duty ;  if  he  is  right,  where  can 
be  the  fear  of  an  action  ?  He  will  gain 
honour,  and  the  person  brmging  the  ac- 
tion will  have  a  considerable  expense,  at- 
tended ^ith  disgrace.  The  clergy  are 
situatedoiow  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
were  before  the  Test  Act;   they  couU 
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then^  and  they  may  now,  upoo  proof,  re- 
fuse to  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper  to  any  unworthy  cha- 
racter. The  Sacrament  is  administered 
as  a  test  of  being  well  affected  to  the 
Church ;  some  test  is  necessary,  and  must 
be  taken.  If  the  Sacrament,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  taken  unworthily,  he  feared 
that  m^ny  false  oaths  were  taken;  and 
could  that  operate  as  a  reason  for  the 
abolition  of  oaths,  which,  in  many  cases, 
are  absolutely  necessary  ?  The  Legisla- 
ture is  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Sacrament  being  taken 
unworthily,  or  for  false  oaths :  and  if  any 
other  test  could  be  devised  to  answer  the 
same  purposes,  he  would  willingly  adopt 
it.  If  the  plea  of  birth-right  is  argued, 
on  that  ground  may  Catholics  also  claim 
admission.  It  had  been  contended  that 
times  have  changed ;  that  then  a  Papist 
was  on  the  throne.  God  be  thanked, 
they  were  changed ;  but  might  they  not 
be  changed  agam  ?  It  might  be  said,  that 
there  was  now  no  danger  of  Jacobitism : 
the  family  was  reduced  to  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  being  in  priest's  orders 
could  have  no  legitimate  ompring,  and  the 
other  wos  very  old.  But  there  might  be* 
danger  in  breaking  down  the  barrier  which 
had  heretofore  guarded  the  constitution. 
They  all  knew  the  perilous  nature  of  a 
cry,"  "  the   Church  is  in  danger  ;'*^  and 


that  an  irtcendiary  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, might  cause  as  great  a  tumult,  and 
as  much  mischief  by  that  cry,  as  by  the 
cry' of,  "  No  Popery."  Though  we  owe 
much  id  the  Brunswick  line  for  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  much  is 
also  owing  to  the  Church  for  its  promo- 
tion of  harmony,  by  its  submission  to  the 
government,  and  its  liberal  principles— 
principles  which  have  encouraged  bring- 
ing forward  the  present  motion.  They 
found  no   complamt  of  ecclesiastical  ty- 

'  ranny,  no  thurch  persecution  ;  let  us  not, 
then,  confound  toleration  of  religious 
principles  witH  civil  and  military  appoint- 
ments. Universal  toleration  was  esta- 
blished ;  let  them  then  be  upon  their  guard 
against  any  innovation  on  the  Church; 
the  constitution  was  always  in  danger 
when  the  Church  was  deprived  of  its 
rights. 

Lord  Beauchamp  supported  the  motion,- 

■  and  declared,  that  he  considered  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  as  persecuting  and 
oppressive.  Every  act  of  toleration  would 
decrease  bigotry,  while  persecuting  laws 
only  tended  to  the  increase  of  sectaries. 


By  granting  a  repeal  of  those  acts  no 
danger  to  Church  or  State  would  follow. 
There  never  had  been  a  Presbyterian  fac- 
tion with  the  power  of  government  in  their 
hands;  nor  could  there  be  any  fear  of 
their  gainine  such  power.  The  Dissenters 
were  a  body  of  meritorious  men,  men 
*firmly  attached  to  the  country,  and  who 
ought  to  enjoy  every  privilege  in  common 
with  their  reilow-citizens. 

Mr.  WUHam  Smith  remarked,  that  with 
respect  to  the  objection  advanced  against 
the  manner  of  introducing  the  motion, 
and  the  argument,  that  the  Dissenters 
should  have  come  forward  with  petitions 
stating  their  various  exceptions  against  the 
Test  Act,  it  seemed  fully  sufficient  to  an- 
swer, that  the  table  could  not  have  con- 
tainedall  the  petitions  which,  in  suchacase, 
would  have  been  sent  up.  Amongst  the 
Dissenters  there  were  hardly  any  dissidents 
upon  this  subject ;  though  the  most  rigki 
amongst  them  conceived,  that  by  a  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act  the  bond  of  union  would 
be  taken  away.  Charles  2.  owed  his  re- 
storation to  t;he  Dissenters  ;  but  they 
were  weakly  credulous,  and  had  not  die 
precaution  to  take  proper  assurances  from 
him  for  rewarding  tneir  services,  and 
therefore,  after  they  had  served  his  turn, 
he  neglected  them.  The  number  of  the 
Dissenters  was  of  late  much  decreased; 
and  therefore,  if  the  argument  that  they 
were  formidable  to  Government  could  be 
supported,  it  must  be,  that  they  were  for* 
midable  from  some  other  cause  than  their 
number.  Could  it  be  from  their  superior 
talents?  No.  From  tlieir  favour  and 
means  of  patronage  ?  No.  What  advan- 
tages, then,  had  they  ?  They  could  not 
even  make  an  exciseman ;  they  were  by 
no  means  an  object  of  terror  to  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  depressed 
persecuted  class  of  men.  Mr.  Smith  then 
argued,  that  the  receiving  the  communion 
as  a  qualification  for  offices  ,was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  spirit  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, and  stated  some  instances  in  which 
the  Sacrament  had  been  improperly  adnii* 
nistered,  and  others  in  which  the  minister 
had  been  involved  in  litigation  on  accooDt 
of  his  having  refused  it  to  improper  per- 
sons ;  and  from  thence  he  drew  an  argu- 
ment, that  a  religious  test  was  improper 
for  a  political  institution. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  observed,  that  d» 
though  he  was  determined  to  vote  ia 
favour  of  the  motion,  he  should  not  pre- 
sume to  give  an  absolutely  decisive  opi- 
nion upon  the  subject :  it  lay  between  U« 
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Kirk  and  the  Cfaorch  of  England :  he  knew 
not  which  pretended  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  religion ;  but  he 
was  sore  that  the  Presbyterian  religion 
was  the  cheapest  in  its  practice,  and'  con- 
sequently the  least  expensive  road  to 
Heaven :  and  seriously,  that  religion  de- 
served the  greatest  encouragement  which 
permitted  and  taught  its  professors  to 
serve  God  with  a  purity  of  mind  towards 
Htm,  and  a  disinterestedness  of  heart  to- 
wards all  human  nature.  The  hardships 
complained  of  most  certainly  did  not  ex- 
tend in  the  degree  suggested  against  those 
who  accepted  of  military  employments. 
He,  for  his  own  part,  had  served  in  the 
array ;  yet  without  having  found  it  neces- 
sary to  conform  in  the  manner  required : 
in  nict,  officers  gave  themselves  very  little 
trouble  about  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or 
rather  they  were  ignorant  of  all  articles— 
exeept  the  Articles  of  War. 

Mr.  JP^  said,  that  the  very  able  man- 
ner in  whieh  this  motion  had  been  dis- 
cussed bv  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon, rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
detain  the  House  a  moment  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  yet  he  could  not  with  decency  give 
a  silent  vote  on  such  an  occasion.  He 
then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  it  was  necessary  to  make, 
between  a  participation  of  the  offices  of 
state  and  liberty  of  conscience ;  he  ob- 
served, that  this  was  not  an  application  to 
relieve  a  class  of  men  from  any  reproach 
or  distinguished  odium,  nor  from  penal- 
ties ;  Ibr  the  Dissenters  were  at  present  in 
possession  of  all  induTgencies :  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  either  from  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  whidi  we  professed,  or  from 
the  constitution;  and  the  question  now  to 
to  be  considered  was  ve^  different;  it 
was,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  expedient 
to  deprive  the  Legislature  of  a  discre- 
tionary power  now  vested  in  them  ?  This 
mast  be  considered  as  a  political  power, 
not  the  right  of  the  individual ;  a  dis- 
tiBCtion  must  be  made  between  political 
aiHi  civil  liberty.  He  then  went  into  a 
diBCtosion  of  the  difference  which  obtained 
in' the  exercise  of  these  two  rights,  and 
from  thence  made  a  deduction,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  sef^rate  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  liberties  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Pitt  next  observed,  that  there  must  be  re- 
striction of  rights  in  all  societies ;  that  all 
the  modes  of  representation  must  include 
*or  render  necessary  some  mode  of  quali- 
fication. Is  a  man,  said  he,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  marked  with  infiuny,  because  he 


does  not  vote  for  a  city,  a  county,  or  a 
borough  ?  The  true  question  now  to  be 
regarded  is,  is  there  any  substantial  inte- 
rest that  makes  it  necessary  for  one  part 
of  the  community  to  be  deprived  of  par« 
ticipation  ?  Certainly  this  deprivation 
should  not  take  place,  unless  there  is  rea- 
son to  see  substantial  inconvenience  in 
the  participation.  There  is  another  class 
equally  respectable  and  numerous,  whose 
fears  upon  this  occasion  will  be  alarmed. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  part  of  our  constituftion,  will  be  seriously 
injured ;  and  their  apprehensions  are  not 
to  be  treated  lightly.  If  I  were  arguing 
upon  principles  of  right,  I  should  not  talk 
of  alarm ;  but  I  am  arguing  upon  princi- 
ples of  expediency.  The  Church  and 
State  are  united  upon  principles  of  expe- 
diency ;  and  it  concerns  those  to  whom 
the  well-being  of  the  State  is  intrusted,  to 
take  care  that  the  Church  should  not  be 
rashly  demolished.  The  persons  who 
make  this  application,  have  already  ob- 
tained a  full  right  of  public  teaching  and 
of  instruction  of  children  ;  but  they  have 
not  a  participation  of  offices :  this  is  what 
they  desire,  and  if  this  is  granted  them,  they 
may  obtain  an  influence  incorporations: 
the  benefit  is  not  so  immediate  to  them  in 
counties;  there  they  only  mix  with  the 
general  mass  of  voters,  therefore  towns 
and  corporatioiis  will  be  their  object.  The 
danger  which   there   would  be  in  their 

Kining  such  an  influence,  has  already 
en  pointed  out.  I  will  not  say  that 
Such  a  danger  is  probable,  though  I  will 
not  say  that  it  is  chimerical  ^  it  is  reason- 
able at  least  to  say,  that  if  they  saw  an 
opening  fairly  before  them,  they  would 
produce  changes :  there  is  a  natural  desire 
in  sectaries  to  extend  the  influence  of 
their  religion ;  the  Dissenters  were  never 
backward  in  this,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Establishment  to  have  an  eye  to  them. 
— Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  it  must  be 
conceded  to  him,  that  an  established 
church  was  necessary.  Provision  for  the 
ministers  was  of  the  essence  of  church 
government;  but  surely  the  State  could 
not  think  it  expedient  to  assist  them  in 
such  an  attempt :  they  say,  that  they 
meant  nothing  of  that  nature  by  this  ap^ 
plication  ;  but  I  must  look  to  human  ac- 
tions, to  find  out  the  springs  that  move 
them.  There  are  some  Dissenters  who 
declare,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
relic  of  Popery;  others;  that  all  establish- 
ments are  improper.  This  nsay  not  be  the 
opinion  of  the  present  body  of  the  DiSf 
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senters ;  batno  means  can  be  devised  of  ad* 
mittiDgthe  moderate  part  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  excluding  the  more  violent :  the  bul- 
wark must  be  kept  against  all ;  and  I  am 
endeavouring  to  take  every  prudent  and 
proper  precaution.  It  has  been  said,  if 
you  grant  this,  they  will  soon  come  to  you 
to  grant  something  more.  .This  will  not 
weigh  with  me.  I  will  not  object  to  con- 
cede what  I  ought  to  concede,  because  I 
may  be  asked  to  concede  what  I  ou^ht 
not  to  concede ;  and  yet  this  concession 
may  be  coupled  with  the  danger  of  being 
pressed  by  future  demands.  As  to  the 
argument  used  about  the  decreasing  the 
number  of  Dissenters  by  consenting  to  this 
application,  it  is  a  mere  speculation.— 
Mr.  Pitt  next  remarked,  that  an  exclu- 
sive corporation  brought  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dissenters,  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  dissenting  member  sitting  in 
that  House.  When  a  member  was  chosen 
bjr  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
jointly  with  Dissenters,  he  was  more 
likely  to  come  in  with  principled  ^endly 
to  the  constitution  than  if  he  were  chosen 
by  Dissenters  alone :  in  this  latter  case 
he  would  play  the  interest  of  the  Dis- 
senters against  that  of  the  Established 
Church.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
Bills  of  Indemnity  which  were  necessarily 
passed  every  year :  but  how  do  they  re- 
cognize that  the  Test  and  other  Acts  are 
nugatory  I  They  only  show  a  disposition 
in  Government  not  to  enforce  the  Acts 
fiurther  than  the  necessity  of  th^  State  re- 
quires. Jt'was  properly  argued  by  the 
npble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  bhurch  of  Scotland 
stands  upon  the  Union;  and  surely  a 
Scotch  member  of  this  House  would  not 
think  this  a  question  upon  which  he  ought 
to  vote.  The  question  is,  whether  we 
think  ourselves  iustified  in  parting  with 
this  security,  unless  we  are  assured  that 
the  constitution  will  not  be  changed; 
especially  upon  such  an  application  as 
this,  which  states  the  Test  to  be  full  of 
all  inconveniendes,  but  proposes  no  sub- 
stitute.'T-Mr.  Pitt  then  replied  to  the 
arguments  which  had  been  drawn  from 
the  mischief  which  would  arise  from  the 
action  against  the  clergyman  of  Uie  Church 
of  Enguuad,  and  observed,  that  Aere  was 
nothing  in  the  Rubric  that  supposed  a 
clergyman  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
curcumstances  of  the  lite  of  a  communi- 
cant. The  crimes  which  it  was  ificum- 
bent  upon  Um  to  object  to,  must  be 
glaring;  nor  could  it  be  imagined^  that 


the  State  could  be  .d^ved  of  the  serfioe 
of  an  admiral  or  officer  of  the  navy  or 
army  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the 
taiost  profligate  of  men,  and  ought  not  to 
be  communicants*  In  discussing  this 
(]^uestion,  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider, whether  any  other  test  would  not 
be  more  objectionable.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  legislature  and  every  state  to  make 
those  tests  which  they  thmk  will  be  aiost 
conducive  to  the  public  good ;  and  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  repeal,  without  alarming  a 
great  body  of  the  Legislature.  I  must 
also  enter  my  objection  to  those  argu- 
ments which  states  that  a  sedusioo  fron 
cAce,  unless  certain  restrictions  founded 
on  the  policy  of  state  are  complied  with, 
is  a  punishment  in  itself.  It  has  been 
deemed  a  very  necessary  and  proper  mea- 
sure by  those  who  formerly  held  and  those 
who  now  hold  a  great  stake  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  con- 
sider the  seclusion  of  the  Dissenters  more 
as  a  mark  of  infamy  than  any  other  dis- 
tinction that  upholds  political  government. 
These  were  his  ideas,  retainiqg  which,  he 
could  still  declare  that  he  had  the  hig^iest 
opinion  of  the  present  race  of  Dissenten, 
under  all  the  descriptions  which  the  hoo. 
mover  had  compr^nded.  A  spirit  ai 
moderation  prevailed,  which  strongly  re- 
commended them  to  the  protection  of  Go- 
vernment; and  so  far  as  the  emoyment  of 
every  mental  privilege,  of  perfect  tolera- 
tion, and  of  complete  freedom  to  serve 
God  according  to  theur  conscience^^they 
possessed  it  in  the  most  ample  degree* 

Mr.  Fox  observe^,  that  however  he 
mi^ht  of  late  have  been  charged  with  the 
odmm  of  coalition,  that  odium  was  not 
imputable  to  him  that  night ;  yet,  if  he 
had  heard  only  one  part  of  the  argument 
of  the  right  hon*  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  unexplained  by  the  other  parts  of  his 
argument,  he  ^ould  have  found  himself 
in  a  coalition  with  him  upon  the  grounds 
of  that  argument,  namely,  that  it  was 
ri^t  to  om>o6e  the  repeal  of  a  test,  which 
shut  out  Dissenters  wjio  would  not  allow 
that  any  establishment  was  necessary;  but 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  afterwards 
carried  his  arguments  against  all  those  who 
had  applied  indiscrimmately*  Mr.  Fox 
then  asserted,  that  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Dissenters  was  praise-worthy,  and  .that 
in  aU  former  times  they  had  been  actuated 
by  principles  of  liberty  not,  inconsistaat 
with  the  #ell-being  of  the  St«te.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  arguaaent  of  Ae 
Chancdlor  of  the  Bxche^ier  respecting 
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the  lest,  and  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
relisioiw  was  not  a  proper  test  for  a  poli- 
tical institution.  With  regard  to  the 
argument  used  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
num  to  prove  that  those  Acts  operated  to 
exclude  personsirom  corporations,  though 
not  from  sitting  in  that  House,  he  should 
contend  that  they  had  not  that  effect ;  that 
there  were  corporations  which  were  en- 
tirely filled  by  Dissenters,  and  that  he 
knew  of  two  such  corporations.  The  mis- 
chieft  in  Charles  9^b  reign  arose  not  from 
the  Dissenters,  but  from  the  governing 
part  of  the  Church  of  England:  he  said, 
he  was  supported  in  this  assertion  by  the 
authority  of  a  great  writer,  Mr.  Locke. 
The  opinions  of  the  heads  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  not  to  be  a  rule  for  the 
political  conduct  of  that  House ;  for  they 
were  as  decidedly  against  passing  the  Bills 
which  that  House  passed  six  or  seven 
years  ago  in  fieivour  of  the  Dissenters,  as 
they  were  upon  the  present  occasion.  In 
deciding  upon  questions  of  that  nature  the 
electors  of  the  repi:esenUitives  of  the  Uni- 
versities were  likely  to  be  wttrped  more 
strongly  than  the  electors  of  other  re- 
presentatives of  that  House:  this  was 
to  be  lamented ;  but  he  did  not  mean  to 
cast  any  reflections  upon  the  motives  of 
their  conduct.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
had  Dot  found  a  test  necessary  there  for 
the  Episcopalians.  The  right  hon.  een- 
tlenoan  had  stated,  that  by  this  repeal  the 
Dissenters  would  not  be  ooliged  to  contri- 
bute to  the  provision  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England;  it  was  absurd  to 
arpie  that  as  a  consequence ;  it  did  not 
fdlow :  this  motion  w^nt  only  to  take  off 
the  seclusion  of  offices.  Mr.  Fox  dwelt 
some  time  upon  this  point.  He  then 
asserted,  that  the  argument  that  there 
miut  be  one  establishment  was  absurd ; 
two  establishments  might  exist  in  one  go- 
vernment; they  actually  did  exist,  and 
he  instanced  the  Church  of  Eneland  and 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  He  confessed  that 
the  Test  Act  did  not  operate  directly  as  a 
stigma  upon  the  Dissenters ;  but  at  least 
it  carried,  and  it  was  a  fair  argument  to 
say,  that  the  Dissenters  will  be  glad  to  be 
excused  paving  to  the  mftmtenance  of  the 
Church. — Mr.  Fox  then  said,  Wl\^t  are 
you  doing  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
thi^constltution  ?  You  are  taking  religion 
as  religion  for  a  test  in  politics.  He  then 
combated  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure. 
With  respect  to  clei'gymen  giving  or^  re- 
fusing the  Sacrament,  he  observed,  that 
if  the  dergjrman  of  die  parish  refused,  he 


subjected  himself  to  an  action;  and  sup- 
posing that  he  found  means  to  get  through 
the  inconveniencies  of  the  litigation,  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  having 
refused  the  man  the  Sacrament,  he  had 
disabled  him  from  being  qualified  to  hold 
the  office ;  for  the  man  could  not  take  the 
Sacrament  from  another  cler^man,  and 
thus  there  was  vested  in  the  mmister  of  a 
parish  a  power  superior  to  that  of  any 
ecclesiastical  court. — Mr.  Fox  then  spoke 
of  the  principles  which  had  governed  the 
Dissenters  in  this  kingdom,  and  said,  they 
were  persevering  and  active  in  their  ap« 
plication  for  redress  of  their  iniories  m 
former  times ;  and  if  they  used  the  same 
perseverance  now,  they  could  not  fail  of 
success ;  that  he  would  advise  them  to  re- 
peat their  applications  till  the  Legislature 
gave  them  that  redress  they  desired. 
He  had  considered  himself  honoured  in 
acting  with  them  upon  many  occasions; 
and  if  he  thought  there  was  any  time  in 
which  thev  had  departed  from  those  prin- 
ciples which  were  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  he  should 
refer  that  period  to  a  very  recent  date  io« 
deed;  on  a  recollection  of  what  had  been 
their  conduct  upon  that  occasion,  the 
House  Would  at  least  do  him  the  justice 
to  say,  that  in  supportmg  them  that  day 
he  was  not  influenced  by  any  very  obvious 
motives  pf  private  partiality  or  attach- 
ment ;  yet  he  was  determined  to  let  them 
know,  that  thoujgh  the^  could  upon  some 
occasions  lose  sight  of'^  their  principles  of 
liberty,  he  would  not  upon  any  occasion 
lose  sight  of  hb  principles  of  toleration : 
he  should  therefore  give  his  vote  for  the 
motion ;  but  at  the  same  time  observe, 
that  if  there  could  be  any  modification  of 
the  penalties  without  repealing  much  of 
the  Act,  it  might  be  matter  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee,  and  perhaps  would 
prove  more  palatable  to  the  House ; 
yet,  as  the  matter  stood  at  present,  the  ' 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposing  the  motion 
might  be  said,  though  disclaiming  perse- 
cution in  words,  to  admit  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  it  in  principle. 

Mr.  Pitt  begged  leave  to  assure  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  answer  to  his 
mis-statements,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  by  repeal- 
ing the  Test  the  Dissenters  would  avoid 
being  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  provi- 
sion for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  only  stated,  that  if  the 
Test  were  repealed,  it  might  put  the  Dis^ 
senters  ixno  a  situation  ta  make  other 
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state  regulations,  which  in  their  conse- 
quences might  affect  that  provision.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  also,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  speech,  mis-stated  another  of 
Lis  arguments.  He  had  never  said,  that 
the  persons  who  now  applied  were  of  that 
description  of  Dissenters  who  would  not 
allow  that  any  establishment  was  neces- 
sary :  he  had  only  stated,  that  there  were 
among  Dissenters,  men  who  maintamed 
those  tenets ;  he  would  say  whom  he 
meant ;  they  were  a  class  of  Dissenters  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  he  should  name  the 
minister  of  die  congregation,  Mr.  Robin- 
son. As  to.  the  persons  who  now  applied, 
nobody  respectea  them  as  individuals  more 
than  he  did ;  as  a  body,  they  had,  on  many 
occasions,  etinced  a  disposition  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power ; 
the  nation  was  under  obligations  to  them 
for  the  assistance  which  had  beeii  derived 
from  their  zeal  and  activity ;  and  if  iio 
were  to  name  the  time  in  which  he  con- 
ceived that  they  had  given  the  strongest 
proof  of  their  regard  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  he  should  name  the  very  pe- 
riod in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleixian 
had  asserted,  that  they  had  lost  sight  of 
their  original  principles. 

Mr.  Fox  confessed,  that  he  had  ruis- 
understood  those  parts  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  arguments. 

Sir  IViUiam  Dolben  said,  that  he  must 
beg  leave  particularly  to  animadvert  upon 
that  spirit  of  moderation  which  had  been 
described  as  the  characteristic  of  Dissen- 
t^s:  that  moderation  he  denied,  and  he 
should  appeal  to  a  pamphlet  written  by 
one  of  their  body,  where  the  contrary 
was  very  strongly  established ;  the  pam- 
phlet to  which  he  alluded  was  that  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
pleased   to  praise,    though  he  acknow- 
ledged he  had  not  seen  it ;,  and  he  begged 
leave  only  to  trouble  the  House  with  one 
sentence  from  it.     It  stated,  that  their 
silent  propagation  of  the  truth   would, 
in  the  end,   prove  efficacious;    for  they 
were  wisely  placing,  as  it  were,  grain  by  | 
grain,  a  train  of  gunpowder,  to  which  the  j 
match  would,  one  day,  be  laid  to  blow  up  | 
that  fabric  which  never  could  be  again  j 
raised  upon  the  same  foundation.     Such  ' 
were  the  doctrines  which  the  Dissenters : 
avowed ;   and  therefore  he  called  upon  | 
every  man  who  had  any  regard  for  the  I 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  country,  to  : 
be  cautious  now  he  gave 'his  vote  lot  a 
question  so  pregnant  with  danger. 

The  House  divided : 


Yeas 


Noes 


Tellers. 
Mr.  Beaufoy  - 
Mr.  Plumer     •• 


{ 

f  Sir  William  Dolben  - 
■[Mr.  Young      -    -    - 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


:} 
:} 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Article 
of  Charge  against  Mr,  HastingS'^Prf'' 
^ents."]  April  2.  The  order  of  the  day 
1^  having  been  read  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  farther  of  the  several  Articles 
of  Charge  of  High  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors against  Warren  Hastings,  esq. 
late  govemor-generial  of  Bengal,  the 
Speaker  lefl  the  chair,  and  Mr.  St.  John 
took  his  seat  at  the  table* 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  rose,  and  desired 
that  a  clause  of  the  Act  of  1773  might  be 
read.  It  was  accordingly  read,  as  fol- 
lows;  **  No  governor-general,  noTBnyd 
the  council,  shall,  directly  or  indirectlj, 
accept,  receive,  or  take,  of  or  from  aoy 
person  or  persons,  or  on  any  account  what- 
soever, any  present,  gift,  donation*  gra- 
tuity, or  reward,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
or  any  promise  or  engagement  for  aoy  of 
the  aforesaid.'*  Mr.  Sheridan  then  begged 
leave  to  call  to  the  recollection  oftbe 
committee  the  favour  which  a  right  boo. 
friend  (Mr.  Burke)  had^  on  a  former  day, 
conferred  upon  him,  when  he  informed 
them  that  jt  was  his  intention  to  use  as 
much  brevity  in  opening  the  charge  upon 
the  subject'  of  the  presents  as  possible. 
In  this  declaration  his  right  hon.  friead 
had  certainly  spoken  his  sentiments ;  aod 
as  a  part  of  the  evidence  given  dupog 
the  course  of  the  preceding  Friday,  threw 
a  decided  light  upon  some  of  the  &cts 
which  were,  previously  to  the  intervention 
of  that  complete  elucidation,  in  some  de- 
gree obscured  and  doubtful,  he  felt  with  a 
redoubled  force  his  eariy  and  indisputable 
conviction,  that  brevity  and  per^icuity 
were  the  only  things  necessarv  to  imprint 
the  truth  of  the  tacts  contamed  in  tbe 
charge  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  to  press  home  to  their  miods 
a  lively  and  indignant  sense  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crimes,  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as 
Exemplified  in  these  several  and  distinctly- 
alleged  accvisations,  if  either  the  one  or 
the  other  point  remained  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. Honoured,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  with  the  almost  unprecedented 
indulgence  of  the  committee,  be  would 
not  offer  so  ungrateful  a  return  to  the  H- 
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berality  of  their  feelings,  as  to  suppose 
that  they  would  not  do  liiin  the  justice  to 
believe  that  it  was  far  indeed  from  any 
great  willingness  on  his  part  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  trespass  a  second  time 
upon  their  patience ;   but,  when  he  consi- 
dered that  it  would  ill  become  him  to  re- 
fuse his  feeble  aid  to  those  who  had,  with 
equal  zeal,  in  this  momentous  cause,  slept 
forward,  as  much  as  it  was  possible,  under 
the  inevitable  restraints  of  an  attention  di- 
vided by  occupations  more  multiplied  and 
varied  than  his  own ;  when  he  considered 
the  importance  of  the  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Has- 
tiDgs ;   when  he  reflected  how  much  the 
character  of  that  House  and  its  honour, 
ani,  what  was  still  more   material,   the 
honour  and  justice  of  the  country,  were 
implicated  in  the  business ;  when  he  con- 
sulted his  own  serious  and  sincere  feelings 
on  the  subject,  he  could  not  refuse  to  lend 
himself  to  the  occasion,  and  discharge  his 
duty  by  exerting  his  best  endeavours  to 
accelerate  the  prs^ress  of  this  interesting 
business,  by  assistmg  to  draw  it  nearer  to 
that  conclusion,  of  which  the  distance 
appeared,  at  last  considerably  diminished. 
The    subject   which  at    present    de« 
manded  an  investigation,  was  necessarily 
much  colder  and  drier  than  that  which, 
upon  a  preceding  occasion,  he  had  been 
80  liberally  permitted  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee.     No    horrible  accounts  of  the 
sacrilegious    plunder  of  defenceless  pa- 
rents  were  now  to  be  addressed  to  their 
painfully-excited  notice;   no  enumeration 
of  barbarities  perpetrated  against  aged 
and  guiltless  moUiers  by  their  utinatural 
o&pring;  but  the  narration  was  neverthe- 
less equally,  if  not  itill  more  important, 
as  it  went  to  estabfish  die  stubborn  fact, 
tbat  corruption  had  been  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  all  the  actions  of  Mr.  Hastings  in 
India.    Though,  Heaven  forbid  that  Mr. 
Hastings  should  prove  guilty  to  the  extent 
set  up  by  his  friends,  in  what  had  been 
denominated  his  defence !    Perhaps  more 
hostile  than  truly   serviceable   was   the 
anxiety  with  which  the  advocates  of  this 
sentleman  met  the  deserved  attack  upon 
his  flagrantly-reprehensible  administratioi> 
In  the  East  Indies.    They  seemed  mor- 
tally to  have  wounded  the,  cause»  by  the 
rash  eagerness  which  they  discovered  to 
support  it,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which 
they  were  determined  to  bring  resistance 
against  every  endeavour  to  assail  it.  They 
appeared  unwilling  to  admit,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  in  India  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


power,  and  that  by  this  power  he  kept  the 
whole  body  of  the  natives  in  awe  and 
terror.  Once,  indeed,  (Mr.  Sheridan 
added)  he  thought  him  free  ^om  the 
vices  of  avsurice  and  corruption ;  but  now 
^e  had  changed  his  opinion.  Tliese  most 
unfortunate  vindicators,  themselves  demo; 
lishinff  their  own  frail  plans  of  exculpa- 
tion, nad  indeed  already  anticipated  the 
accusation  in  that  House ;  and  in  no  par- 
ticular did  their  zeal  so  far  outstrip  their 
discretion.  Such  rash  defenders  of  his  con- 
duct, aware  that  scarcely  any  attainment 
was  wanting  except  a  conviction  of  the 
receipt  of  presents,  and  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  private  douceurs,  to  blacken  the 
catalogue  of  his  crimes,  and  to  destroy  all 
those  pretensions  which  could  in  the 
minds  of  men  soflen  their  asperity,  and 
allay  their  indignation  at  his  enormities, 
had  violently  affirmed  that  Mr.  Hastings 
did  not  amass  treasures  for  his  own  use, 
was  not  corrupt  for  interested  purposes ; 
and  although,  perhaps,  improvident  and 
profuse,  was  not  mercenary,  and,  by  a 
natural  consequence,  not  rich.  But  it 
indispensably  behoved  them  to  go  beyond 
the  frivolous  attempt  to  establish  such  po- 
sitions by  mysterious  excuses,  and  lan- 
guage so  complicated  as  to  become  nearly 
unintelligible.  Tliey  should  have  placed 
their  vindications  of  him  upon  the  broad 
and  immoveable  corner-stone  of  truth, 
upon  downright,  fair,  and  absolute  proofs; 
and  this  the  more  especialljr,  because,  if 
the  points  for  which  toey,  with  so  blind  a 
vehemence,  had  contended,  were  open  to 
the  admission  of  proofs,  the  means  of  In- 
troducing them  were  certainly  in  their 
power.  Vaiidv,  indeed,  had  these  impru- 
dent friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  exerted  the 
&cu]ties  of  their  invention  to  puzzle  and 
to  confound  the  mind ;  nor  was  it  asto- 
nishing that  such  extraordinary  pains  had 
jproved  the  cause  of  raising  a  proportionate 
suspicion  ;  for  in  this,  as  m  the  generally 
of  similar  instances,  when  genius  became 
racked  under  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
the  ardour  of  defence  \eh  its  prooriety  at 
an  irrecoverable  and  shameful  distance* 
There  was  an  infirmity,  a  weakness,  n 
something  not  to  be  described  in  humaa 
nature,  whidi,  almost  insensibly,  led  men 
to  think  less  of  the  foibles  or  the  crimes 
of  such  individuals,  whilst  it  could  be 
proved  that  they  had  not  been  actuated 
oy  mercenary  motives ;  that  they  had  not 
proceeded  upon  a  principle  of  personal 
avarice;  ana  that  the  increase  of  their 
own  private  property  had  not  been  the 
[3H} 
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object  of  either  their  rapacity  or  their  op- 
pression. Swayed  and  influenced  by  this 
sort  of  weakness,  Mr.  Sheridan  declared, 
that  he  had  been  among  those  who  at  one 
time  conceived  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  not 
stimulated  to  his  conduct,  as  governor- 
genera],  by  any  view  to  his  own  emolu- 
ment ;  and  that  his  fortune  was  trifling, 
compared  with  the  advantages  which  fell 
.  within  his  power ;  but  the  more  close  and 
minute  investigation  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  apply  to  the  facts  contained  in  the 
charge,  had  completely  altered  his  opi- 
nion, and  he  scarcely  harboured  even  the 
slightest  doubt  of  bemg  able  to  satisfy  the 
committee  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  all  along 
governed  his  conduct  by  corruption,  as 
gross  and  determined,  as  his  oppression 
and  injustice  had  proved  severe  and  gall- 
ing. In  reviewing  his  conduct,  he  had 
found  it  to  spring  from  a  wild,  eccentric, 
and  irregular  mind.  He  had  been  every 
thing  by  fits  and  starts.  Now  proud  and 
lofty,  now  mean  and  insidious ;  now  gene- 
rous, now  just,  now  artful,  now  open; 
now  deceitful,  now  decided;  in  pride,  in 
passion,  in  every  thing  changeable,  except 
in  corruption.  In  that  he  had  proved 
uniform,  systematical,  and  methodical; 
his  revenge  a  tempest,  a  tornado;— his 
corruption  a  monsoon,  a  trade-wind  that 
blew  regularly  and  constantly. 

Mr.  bheridan  added,  that  whilst  he  re- 
lied upon  the  power  of  exposing  fully  to 
the  view  of  the  committee  the  criminal 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  could 
not  avoid  observing,  that  the  nature  of  his 
private  transactions  was  such  as  rendered 
It,  in  general,  extremely  difficult  to  drag 
them  out  into  a  full  light.  They  were  the 
deeds  of  priv^y,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
mystery.  The  committee  would  please 
to  recollect  the  history  of  the  Act  of  1773, 
which  was  passed  with  a  view  to  deliver 
the  princes  of  India,  and  the  natives  in 
general,  from  the  consequences  of  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  Cbmpany^s  servants.  They 
must  well  remember  that  it  did,  in  the 
most  clear  and  comprehensive  terms  which 
^  could  be  devised,  prohibit  all  the  said  ser- 
vante  from  receiving  any  present,  gift,  or 
donation,  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  ac- 
count whatsoever.  That  Act,  when  it 
Jeft  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form 
of  a  bill,  had  no  clause  in  it  authorizing 
the  institution  of  a  civil  suit,  but  merely 
contained  the  authority  and  grounds  of 
criminal  prosecution  of  the  parties  accused 
of  having  violated  positive  injunctions. 
When  the  Bill,  however,  came  into  the 


House  of  Lords,  although  the  Commons 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  fair  prospect  of 
a  future  security  and  prevention  of  the 
evil  which  it  held  out,  a  noble  earl,  of  the 
highest  law  authority  (the  eari  of  Mans- 
field) expressed  a  dirorent  opinion,  and 
had  deemed  it  so  necessary  to  take  all 
possible  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  a 
practice  so  oppressive  to  the  natives  of 
India,  and  so  disgraceful  to  the  British 
name  and  character,  that  he  inserted  a 
clause,  declaring  that  all  presents  accepted 
by  the  Company's  servants,  on  any  ac- 
count whatsoever,  were  the  property  of 
the  Company,  not  meaning  it  as  a  fund 
for  their  benefit,  but  only  in  order  to  found 
a  legal  title  to  a  civil  suit,  upon  what  is 
termed  a  fiction  of  law.  Thus  strengthen- 
ed, the  Bill  passed  and  went  out  to  India. 
The  construction,  however,  which   Mr. 
Hastings  put  upon  it  was,  that  by  the 
Regulatmg  Act  of  1773,  he  remained  .at 
liberty  to  receive  money,  provided  that  it 
was  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  Company ; 
and,  under  this  constru(5tion,  he  did,  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  violate  as  clear  and 
obvious  an  act  of  parliament  as  ever  bad 
passed ;  an  act  of  parliament  concemmg 
the  legal  meaning  of  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  he  was  persuaded  there  was  scarcely 
a  lawyer  in  the  House  who  would  stand 
up  and  declare,  that  he  had  at  any  time 
entertained  the  smallest  doubt,  or  felt  the 
least  difficulty.    It  might  be  most  unan- 
swerably proved,  from  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  even  he,  notwithstanding 
his  infringement  of  so  positive  and  plain 
a  law,  considered  the  Act  as  amounting, 
under  all  descriptions  whatsoever,  to  an 
absolute  prohibition.  When  colonel  Cham- 
pion, in  his  letter  wrjtten  to  this  gentle- 
man, requested  to  know  from  him  whether 
he  should  be  justified  in  receiving  a  pre- 
sent o&red  to  him,  the  governor-general 
answered,  that  the  Act  was  so  strict  and 
specific  in  its  injunction  as  to  adoOit  of  no 
palliative ;  of  no  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  conduct  of  the  servants  of  the  East- 
India  Company;  that  it  was^so  plain  that 
it  could  not  be  misinterpreted,  and  so  strict 
that  it  could  not  be  infringed.    And  surely* 
said  Mr.  Sheridan,  it  was  with  this  view 
only  that  the  Act  was  carried  into  a  law 
by  the  British  Legislature,  who  could  not 
mean  to  transfer  to  the  Company,  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  that  injustice,   from 
which  its  servants  were  6o  strictly  prohi- 
bited.   It  was  a  libel  on  the  Parliament  to 
think  that  they  could  intend  to  confer  such 
an  illegal  and  despotic  power.    Mr.  Hm* 
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tin^  had  also  yentured  to  ask^  whether, 
under  the  penalties  denounced  in  the 
clause,  it  could,  with  the  least  shadow  of 
reason,- be  concluded,  that,  if  he  designed 
to  violate  it  by  recovering  money  for  his 
own  private  use,  he  would  either  select, 
as  his  agents,  the  public  officers  of  the 
East  Indlft  Company,  all  men  of  established 
characters;  or  pay  the  sums  which  he 
meant  to  appropriate  to  his  own  purposes, 
into  the  treasury  of  tlie  Conipany  ?  A  to- 
tally overthrowing  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  involved  in  the  proofs  now  ready 
to  be  offered  to  the  committee,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  not  suffered  all  the  little 
sumis  which  he  took  privately,  either  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  tlie  public  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company,  or  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury.  On  several  occa- 
sions, he  employed  his  own  agents.  If 
not,  where  was  the  possibility  of  account- 
ing for  his  declaration  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that  the  receipt  of  three  lacks 
from  Nobkissen,  might,  if  he  had  thought 
proper,  have  been  concealed  from  their 
Knowledge  for  ever?  And  thus  it  was 
that,  with  a  disrespectful  haughtiness,  Mr. 
Hastings  took  the  liberty  to  upbraid  and 
censure  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  ever  taking  liis  conduct  into 
consideration,  or  questioning  him  in  re- 
spect to  that  which  they  had  a  right  to 
know.  He,  besides,  libelled  them  with 
the  intimation,  that  unless  they  would 
connive  at  his  keeping  his  share,  they 
should  not  participate  in  the  plunder — he 
urged  them  to  say :  *'  for  taking  the  mo- 
ney, you  are  censurable ;  but,  in  applying 
it  to  our  use,  you  are  deserving  of  praise.'' 
And  such  would  virtually  be  their  decla- 
ration (a  species  of  logic  well  calculated 
to  set  bis  mind  at  rest!)  if  they  granted 
him  on  this  head  that  full  and  direct  ac- 
quittal  which  he  claimed  and  expected. 

Besides  his  plea  of  the  construction  of 
the  Act,  whicn  he  set  up  in  opposition  to 
the  obvious. meaning  of  it,  he  vindicated 
himself  in  the  transgression  of  his  orders 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  whenever 
their  sense  could  not  be  twisted,  by  the 
arguments  of  state  necessity.  This  ne- 
cessity, however,  which  goes  so  far  as  to 
supersede  all  positive  instructions,  should 
be  evident  as  well  as  urgent.  Mr.  Has- 
tings never  attempted  to  prove  the  ex«> 
istence  of  the  necessity.  The  doctrine  of 
state  necessity,  assigned  in  every  case, 
this  new  and  firm  idly  of  self-interested 
rapadousness,  was  not  to  be  received  on 
the  present  occasion.    The  point  io  ques- 


tion would  not  warrant  the  excess  of  bis 
presumption,  when  pleading  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  violation  of  a  positive  law. 
Whatever  Mr.  Hastings  might  have  done 
with  the  money  so  extorted,  was  out  of  the 

auestion.  If  he  had  applied  it  properly, 
le  measure  might  be  suffered  to  come 
forward  hereafter,  in  extenuation  of  his 
guilt;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  com- 
mittee were  to  look  to  his  disobedience  of 
orders ;  to  his  infringement  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Under  this  view  of  the  pro- 
cedure, it  must  be  manifest  that  every 
rupee  which  he  received  was  taken  iu  full 
defiance  of  the  law ;  and  that  an  action 
would  lie  against  him  for  tlie  recovery  of 
the  penalties.  Much  had  been  imputed 
by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  generosity  of  the 
natives.  He  did  not  question  this  virtue 
in  the  natives  of  Hindostan — neither  did 
he  doubt  the  expertness  of  Mr.  Hastings 
in  working  upon  it  most  effectually.  For, 
with  so  mucn  power  in  his  hands — with 
an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men — - 
he  had,  most  certainly,  the  means  of  ex- 
citing in  their  breasts  the  fiame  of  bene- 
volence ! 

As  to  the  facts  of  corruptly  taking  pre- 
sents, they  naturally  divided  themselves 
into  two  heads ;  those  which  preceded  the 
Regulating  Act  of  1773,  and  those  which 
subseouently  had  arisen.  He  would  begin 
with  the  latter,  as  they  were  more  likely 
to  elucidate  the  whole  charge ;  and,  first, 
he  would  mention  the  present  of  the  year 
1780,  of  two  lacks  of  rupees,  received  of 
Cheit  Sing,  by  the  hands  of  his  confiden- 
tial servant  Suxey  Sadanund.  Tlie  pre- 
sent was  received  in  June»  but  never  men- 
tioned to  the  Directors  until  the  relation 
of  the  circumstances  formed  a  part  of  tho 
contents  in  Mr.  Hastings's  letter  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  and  then  it  was 
not  stated  from  whom  the  money  came* 
In  his  defence  Mr.  Hastings  had,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  deposed 
that  the  money  came  from  Cheit  Sing ; 
and  that  acknowledgement  had,  perhaps, 
been  occasioned  by  his  having  learnt  tliat 
an  honourable  member  (Major  Scott)  had 
previously  declared,  when  under  exami- 
nation before  the  select  committee,  that 
the  money  came  from  Cheit  Sing.  Mr. 
Sheridan  now  read  major  Soott's  exami- 
nation; and,  commenting  upon  it,  ob- 
,  served,  that  in  one  of  the  answers  the  hon. 
major  declared,  that  he  believed  Cheit 
Sing  and  the  other  native  princes  would 
much  rather  give  Mr.  Hastings  a  present 
of  two  or  more  lacks  of  rupees^  than  pay 
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them  to  the  Company  as  part  of  their 
debt  to  the  Britii h  GoTerament ;  a  posi- 
tion which  dearly  proved — not  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  native  princes, '  but  —  that 
the  government  of  India  was  founded  upon 
a  system  of  corruption.  But  such  (it  had 
been  urged)  were  the  prejudices  of  the 
people !  Could  it  be  senously  imagined — 
and  this  at  a  time  whilst,  as  he  should  beg 
leave  to  impress  again  and  again  upon  the 
minds  of  die  committee,  five  lacks  of 
rupees  were  due  from  that  Rajah  to  the 
East  India  Company — that,  although  the 
acceptance  of  the  gift  of  the  two  lacks  of 
Tupees  by  the  Governor-general  of  Ben- 
gaJy  was  not,  perhaps,  attended  with  a 
promise  of  relaxation  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Company's  demand,  no  friendly  and 
seducing  hint  had  been  given  of  so  gene- 
rous a  design  ?  A  raw  and  artless  nego- 
ciator  might  not,  indeed,  have  thought  of 
any  compromise,  but  have  pursued  the 
obvious  hne  of  conduct  to  one  not  half 
initiated  into  the  practices  of  extortion. 
Such  ignorance  of  the  true  methods  of 
procedure  could  not,  without  injustice, 
be  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings!  The  boon 
with  which  this  gentleman  was  privately 
presented,  did  not,  however,  divert  his 
mdefatigablv  faithful  zeal  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  demand  of  the  East  India 
Company;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  &o  valuable  a  gift  was 
n^  inconsiderable  drawback  from  the  pe- 
cuniary powers  of  the  Rajah  to  satisfy  such 
a  demand :  and,  indeed,  the  facility  with 
which  this  plundered  individual  was  made 
to  submit  to  private  extortions,  only  ren- 
dered him  a  more  convenient  tool  to  work 
iinon  m  every  case  of  public  depredation. 
Two  lacks  of  rupees  might  be  considered 
merely  as  a  palatable  whet  to  the  voracity 
of  his  appetite ;  and  more  money  was  the 
great  cure  in  view  for  an  inveterate  dis- 
order, when  that  wretched  invalid,  sir 
Elijah  Irapey,  underwent  a  dangerous  and 
most  fatigumff  journey,  purely  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health !  With  regard  to  the 
readiness  of  the  native  princes  to  make 
presents,  let  a  governor-general,  possessed 
of  all  the  powers  of  government,  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  consisting  of  60,000,  and 
sometimes  of  100,000  men,  led  and  com- 
manded by  European  officers,  throw  him- 
self on  the  bounty  of  a  people,  and  doubt- 
less (as  he  before  remarked j  an  unbounded ' 
spirit  of  benevolence  would  prevail.  But, 
to  return  to  the  present  of  Cheit  Sins : 

In  his  defence,  Mr.  Hastings  declared, 
that  in  1780,  he  bad  formed  the  plan  of 


drawing  Mhadajee  Scindia  (\rom  Gozserat 
to  the  defence  of  bis  own  dominions,  in 
hopes  of  laying  the  foundation  of  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas,  but  that  the  plan  had 
beea  opposed  by  an  hon.  gentleman  f  Mr. 
Francb)  on  account  of  thelsidditional  ex- 
pense which  it  would  occasion.  -  About 
that  time,  Cheit  Sing  sent  his  confidential 
servant,  Buxey  Sadanund,  to  Calcutta,  to 
endeavour  to  procure  a  remission  of  the 
payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  five  lacks  of 
rupees,  which  the  Board  had  fixed  as  his 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
That  request,  Mr.  Hastings  peremptorily 
refused;  but  assured  Sadanund,  that  on 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  annual  sub- 
sidy of  five  lacks  should  be  discontinued. 
Sadanund  wrote  to  his  master,  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  him  to  give  Mr. 
Hastings  the  strongest  assurances  of  his 
future  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
orders  of  Government;  and  he  was^Euther 
directed  to  request  his  (Mr.  Hastings') 
acceptance  of  two  lacks  of  rupees  as  a 

K resent  for  himself.  His  reply  was,  that 
e  cordially  received  his  submission  and 
assurances  of  obedience,  but  that  he  must 
absolutely  refuse  his  present,  which  he 
did.  This  (Mr.  Sheridan  said)  was  a  sen- 
tence in  which  the  words,  as  the  fact 
afterwards  proved,  were  a  little  transposed; 
for  the  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Hastings  cor- 
dially received  the  nresent,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  Cheit  Sing's  submissioa 
and  obedience;  since  it  appeared,  that, 
on  the  20th,  Mr.  Hastings  sent  for  Sada- 
nund, and  told  him  he  had  reconsidered 
his  master's  ofier,  and  would  accept  the 
two  lacks  of  rupees,  and  the  very  next 
day  (the  SIst)  he  entered  the  minute, 
under  the  authority  of  which  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  prince  was  begun, 
and  from  whence  it  was  pursued  to  his 
ruin.  Other  men,  perhaps,  dissimilar  in 
their  views  and  temper  tVom  Mr.  Has- 
tings, might  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  return  the  gif^  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  against  the  Rajah:  but 
the  Governor-general,  still  inviolably  faith- 
ful to  the  great  principle  of  his  system  of 
peculation,  resolved  not  to  lower  his  im- 
portance by  giving  back  that  money  which 
he  had  once  so  condescendingly  agreed  to 
accept !  And,  here,  his  proud  and  surly 
dignity  broke  out  in  all  its  plenitude. 
Having  taken  a  sum  aeamst  law,  although 
the  purpose  for  which  he  grasped  at  it  was 
frustrated,  he  scorned  either  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  or  to  relmquish  the  money. 
The  reason  of  this  was  obvious,    findii^ 
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Cbeit  Sing  so  eas;^  a  dupe  to  private  ex- 
tortion, 'Mr.  Hastings  instantly  marked 
him  out  as  an  object  for  public  plunder. 

Haying  stated  this  transactioui  Mr.  She- 
ridan todc  notice  of  the  strange  maniier 
in  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  acted  with  re- 
spect to  this  present.    To  read  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  with  gravity,  was, 
he  declared,  utterly  impossiMe;  for  such 
a  mixture  of  the  diverting  and  the  disgusts 
ing  appeared  in  almost  every  letter,  that 
the  enect  was  at  once  most  seriously  lu- 
dicrousy  and  ludicrously  serious :  but,  he 
would  just  turn  to  an  extract  or  two  rela- 
tive to  the  case  in  point.    Mr.  Sheridan 
then  read  a  part  of  Mr.  Hastings's  letter 
of  November  1780j  as  follows :  «  My  pre- 
sent reason  for  reverting  to  my  own  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  which  1  have  men- 
tioned," (his  offering  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  Company's  service)  <<  is  to  obviate  the 
false  conclusion,  or  purposed  misrepre- 
sentlttions,  which  may  be  made  of  it,  either 
as  an  artifice  of  ostentation,  or  the  effect 
of  corrupt  influence,  by  assuring  you,  that 
the  money,  by  whatever  means  it  came 
into   my  possession,  was  not  mv  own.'' 
Mr.  Shendan  commented  on  this,  and 
then  stated  the  conduct  of  the  Directors 
respecting  it,  in  all  whose  letters  concern- 
ing presents,  wer6  to  be  found  declarations 
to  this  effect :  **  Forasmuch  as  you  have 
taken  presents,  we  greatly  disapprove  of 
your  conduct ;  but,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
applied  those  presents  to  the  cremt  of  our 
account,  we  nighly  approve  of  your  con- 
duet.*'    It  seen^  evident  that,  upon  one 
occasion,  nbe  lacks  of  rupees  bad  been 
received,  and  onlv  six  lacks  brought  into 
the  treasury  of  Calcutta:  the  remaining 
three  were  in>t  as  yet  accounted  for ;  un- 
less it  could  be  thought  a  sufficient  eluci- 
dation to  declare,  tnat  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  Cantoo  Baboo,  Mr.  Hastings's 
black  bribe-broker.    But,  was  it  probable 
that  this  man,  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  Grovemor-seneral,  and  having  amassed 
an  immense  fortune  under  his  auspices, 
could  have  retained  so  lar^  a  sum  of 
money  within  his  hands?    No!- suspicion 
naturally,  not  to  say  unavoidably,  turned 
round  to  the  principal.     Yet,    in  their 
letter  of  January,  1782,  the  Directors  did 
not  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Has- 
tings's account  of  the  whole  proceeding ; 
but,  pronounced  it  at  once  extraordinary 
and  mysterious.    That  it  was  mysterwus, 
was  undoubtedly  true ;  for  in  such  facts  as 
taking  of  presents,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying them  to  the  Company's  ns^,  he 


would  venture  t«  assert,  that  there  could 
be  no  mystery  without  the  excitement  ef 
a  just  suspicion  of  guilt.    The  Directors 
In  their  letter  observed,  <<  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us,  that  there  could  be  any  real 
necessity  for  delaying  to  commiuiicate  to 
us  immediate  information  of  the  channel 
by  which  the  money  came  into  Mr.  Has- 
tings's possession,  with  a  complete  illustra- 
tion of  the  cause  or  causes  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  event."    And  in  the  same  letter, 
speaking  of  this  sum  taken  firom  Cheit 
Sing,  and  of  other  monies  of  a  similar  de- 
scriptum,  they  said,  <*  We  shall  suspend 
our  jiidgment,  without  approving  in  the 
least  degree,  or  proceeding  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  our  Governor-General  for  this 
transaction."    The  next  time  the  Direc- 
tors heard  any  thing  more  of  this,  wto  by 
a  letter,  dated  the  22d  of  May,  1782,  as 
Mr.  Larkins  had  sworn,  but  not  sent  till 
the  16th  of  December  in  the  same  year ; 
and  singular  was  the  fete  of  this  letter  of 
the  Governor-general,  which  had,  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner,  been  delayed  in 
India !    Tliis  letter  Mr.  Larkins,  with  of- 
ficious care,  would  not  deliver  until  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  ship  sailed,  be- 
cause he  well  recollected  that  letters  had 
been  either  forgotten  or  mislaid  if  given 
to  the  oaptain  long  before  the  departure 
of  the  i^sseL    The  Resolution  was  the  kst 
ship  of  the  season  dispatched  for  Europe; 
but  it  was  not  sufficiently  well  manned  to 
carry  the  Governor-general's  letter,  d- 
though  the  Governor-general  declared  that 
his  ^good  genius^  bad  dictated  Its  con- 
tents.   The  Resolution  was  thought  safe 
enoueh  to  bring  him  a  rich  freight,  mimy 
valuimle  bills  and  bonds,  and  a  variety  of 
important  letters  and  dispatches ;  but  had 
the  Governor-general's  letter  been  put  on 
board  the  vessel,  such  a  weighty  cargo 
would  undoubtedly  have  sunk  her  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean !    That  packet  could 
only  be  brought  home  securely  in  the 
Lively.    It  should  appear,  therefore,  that 
there  was  something  in  the  very  name  of 
the  ship  which  lent  the  letter  safety,  and 
adapted  itself  to  iu  style  and  contents: 
and  yet,  this  most  unlucky  letter  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  met  with  as  many  strange 
and  unexpected  disappointments^  as  that 
written  by  the  miserable  Romeo,  and  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Friar  John.    How 
equally  unfortunate,  also,  must  it  have 
proved  if  the  Lively  had  been  absent  upon 
any  other  station.     Some  impure  article 
might  probably  have  made  its  way  into 
the  bold  of  tlie  iU*mam)«d  and  cra^  Re* 
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solutkNi !  The  supentkibus  pieijr  of  Mr. 
Larldnt  might  perhaps  have  inclined  him 
to  apprehendy  that  ia  sudi  a  case  the  Re- 
aolution  would  have  foundered,  have  sunl^ 
perhaps  in  th^  Ganges^  without  evea  one 
convenient  diving  negro,  neai^  to  rescue 
the  important  letter  from  the  devouring 
waves!  Yet»  even  thus  rescuedi  the  letter 
might  have  suffered  under  a  total  and 
dreadfully  irremediable  obliteration  of  its 
interior  contents^  with  not  one  single  ves- 
tige of  writing  left,  excepting  the  address : 
and,  afler  all,  (intrepid  though  the  sailors 
are)  the  Resolution  had  not  a  crew  suffi- 
ciently daring  to  venture  upon  carrying 
to  England — the  justification  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings ! 

On  this  occasion,  it  seemed  fair  to  say« 
why  not  send  tlie  letter  to  Madrass  for 
the  chance  of  a  ship  from  that  settlement  r 
Mr.  Larkina  dispatched  this  letter  from 
the  country  and  to  Mr.  Auriol,  the  secre- 
ta^  at  Calcutta :  yet,  he  would  not  touch 
it,  but  caused  it  to  be  returned,  declaring 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  any  of  the  Company's  servants 
to  write  home  to  the  Directors.    Thus  it 
fiukd  in  one  instance.      Mr.  Sheridan 
ttated  how  it  had  failed  in  others,  and 
traced  all  the  curcumstances  which  had 
tended  to  impede  its  being  dispatched  by 
ihe  Resolution,  till,  just  on  the  eve  of  its 
bein^  sent  away,  Mr.  Larkins  advised  Mr. 
Hastmgs  to  open  it,  in  order  to  suffer  him 
to  make  an  affidavit,  that  it  was  written 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  to  let  the  affida- 
vit accompany  it.    Mr.  LarMns  accord* 
ingly  Cook  an  affidavit  before  Mr.  Justice 
Hyoe,  that  the  letter  had  been  written  by 
him  on  the  22nd  of  May,  from  rough 
draughts,    furnished   by    Mr.    Hastings. 
This  was  a  proof  that  Mr.  Hastings  thought 
the  letter  of  the  most  serious  importance 
to  himself,  and  that  it  was  extremely  mar 
terial  for  him  to  establish  the  fact,  that  it 
had  not  been  written  on  the  pressure  of 
the  suspicion ;  but  that  the  mean  imputit- 
iion  to  which  the  delay  exposed  him,  from 
the  occasion  which  the  late  parliamentary 
inquiries  had  furnished,  was  a  noatterto 
be  rc^garded  by  him  as  extremely  unfor- 
tunate.   Undoubtedly,  the  run  of  much 
ill-luck \kad gone  agamst  him ;  andso  un- 
promising were  appearances,  that  it  did 
not  require  any  great  share  of  incredulity 
to  suspect  that  the  letter  was  written,  not 
before,  but  after  he  had  heard  of  certain 
chaiwes  in  the  politics  of  this  country, 
which  mi^ht  make  him  at  length  adopt  a 
Mv  opinion^  with  respect  to  tto  best  arti* 


fice  for  his  own  security,  and  concehre 
that  a  voluntary  confession  would  prove 
one  of  the  least  fallible  preservations  from 
detection.    The  conduct  of  Mr.  Larkins, 
roost  certainly,  was  suspicious ;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  said  he  trusted  that  no  person 
would  do  him  the  injustice  to  conceive 
that  he  harboured  cruel,  and^  of  course, 
unworthy  notions  against  manldud,  when 
he  observed  that  he  saw  the  workings  of 
gratitude  so  powerful  in  the  hearts  of  in- 
dividuals as  to  eradicate  every  other  feel- 
ing of  duty.    Mr.  Larkins  had  taken  the 
most  extraordinary  pains  to  acquit  his 
friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Hastings.    How 
well  his  efforts  succeeded,  the  committee 
must  determine.    Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he 
should  now  beg  leave  to  enter  upon  a 
short  investigation  of  the  second  money- 
trahsaction,  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  re- 
presented as  having  some  affinity  with  tlie 
former  anecdote ;  and  this  was  a  demaod 
upon  the  council  for  money  of  his  own, 
described  as  having  been  expended  in  the 
Company's  service,    to  the    amount    of 
S4,500/.9  for  which  he  had  desired  to  have 
three  bonds.     And  here  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  the  defence  of  Mr. 
Hastings  respecting  the  circuqistances  of 
this  transaction,     in  that  defence,   the 
Governor-general  stated,  that  being,  m 
the  year  1783,  in  actual  want  of  a  surn^  of 
n)on^  for  his  private  expenses,  owin^  to 
the  Company's  not  having  at  that  tmie 
sufficient  cash  in  their  treasury  to  pay  his 
salary,  he  borrowed  three  lacks  of  rupees 
from  R^'ah  Nobkissen,  an  inhabitant  of 
Calcutta,  whom  he  desired  to  call  upon 
him  with  a  bond  properly  filled  up ;  that 
Nobkissen  did  call ;  out,  when  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  gomg  to  execute  it,  Nobkissen 
entreated  that  he  would  rather  accept  the 
mon^  than  execute  the  bond.    In  short, 
that  ne  nei^er  accepted  the  offer,  nor 
refuaed  it,  bu^  kept  the  Rajah,  during  the 
space  of  several  months,  plunged  into  a 
state  of  the  most  tormenting  anxiety :  and 
now  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  imagine, 
that,  at  lasty  the  matter  drc^ped :  quite  the 
contrary :  Mr.  Hastings  todc  the  money, 
but  neither  gave  the  £>nd>  nor  was  mean 
ttiough  to  think  of  returning  the  money; 
his  pride  forbad  it :  it  was  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  dread  which  the  natives  entertained 
of  the  Governor's  pledge  of  faith.   «  Take 
m>r  money,  and  welcome,'*  said  Nobkissen, 
«  i!>ut  place  me  not  vrithin  the  peril  of 
ybur  promise;  pledge  not  your  faith  to 
me  r  I  know  too  wcSl  the  consequences; 
I  ha  ve  heard  of  theji^ealj  of  Chunar ;  I 
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^have  heard  of  the  usa^e  of  Fyzoolah 

Khan !   I  have  heard  of  other  sfaamefiil 

curcamBtances  which  followed  the  most 

^  solemn  engagements  of  the  Gorernor-ge- 

neral  of  India  T 

Thas  did  Mr.  Hasting  fill  the  breast  of 
this  unfortunate  man  with  painful  appre- 
hensionSy  lest  when  he  returned  home  he 
should  find  a  bond  thrust,  perhaps,  under- 
neath his  door  at  midnight,  or  by  some 
unworthy  stratagem  placed  upon  his  table. 
He  knew  too  well,  that  all  who  had  been 
honoured  with  his  favour  became  irreco- 
verably ruined.  His  various  guarantees, 
his  treaties,  and  hb  sacred  compacts,  with 
every  lamentable  consequence,  were  pre- 
sent to  his  afflicted  imagination.  The  ra- 
Eacity  of  Mr.  Hastings  he  could  tolerate ; 
ut  he  shrunk  with  horror  from!  his  pro- 
testations and  his  pledge  of  faith ;  a  most 
unanswerable  proof,  that  of  all  the  monied 
men  plundered  by  the  Governor-general, 
Nobkissen  entertained  the  truest  notions 
of  his  character.  In  mercy,  however, 
Mr.  Hastings  came  away  from  Calcutta 
without  acting  so  cruelly  as  to  send  Nob- 
kissen the  bond,  or  so  pitifully  as  to  repa^ 
the  money  ;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  it 
ought  to  be  recoDected,  that  Nobkissen 
was  notoriouslv  the  most  avaricious  black 
man  in  Bengal ;  but,  in  the  description  of 
this  insatiable  thirst  for  money,  it  was  not 
meant  to  draw  an  invidious  comparison 
between  the  Rajah  and  a  disinterested 
European!  He  would  not  insist  on  the 
unprecedented  charge  of  contingerit  ex- 
penses for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve 
years;  nor  on  the  particulars  of  this 
pharge,  which  was  principally  for  trans- 
lating the  Mahometan  laws,  wnich  he  had 
destroyed,  and  other  services  of  a  nature 
equally  useless.  In  that  famous  letter 
which,  in  his  progress  to  Lucknow,  he 
wrote  to  the  Directors,  he  had  the  assu- 
rance to  request  that  this  sum  might  be 
aUotted  to  his  use,  that  he  might  not  be 
doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  after  a 
life  spent  in  the  accumulation  of  crores  for 
their  advantage.  But  he  had  gone  far- 
ther ;  he  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
place  this  sum  to  his  credit  without  the 
consent  of  the  Company;  thus  paying, 
contrary  to  law,  a  debt  which  he  had  con- 
tracted aeainst  authority.  This  proceed- 
ing could  not  be  justified  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings, even  on  the  principles  which  he 
had  himself  laid  down  iti  his  construction 
of  the  Regulating  Act :  for  here  he  must 
acknowledge,  that  he  had  taken  money 
privately,  which  he  dh}  not  apply  to  the 


use  of  the  Company,  but  to  his  own ;  as, 
whether  he  seized  it  in  the  first  instance, 
or  paid  it  to  himself  afterwards  without 
autnority,  it  'was  exactly  the  same.  Hi- 
therto nothing  arose,  except  mystery  and 
obscurity  in  the  transactions,  and  in  the 
defence  made  by  the  Governor-general ; 
but  if  the  committee  were  dbposed  to 
think,  that  no  circumstance  could  exceed 
those  to  which  he  adverted,  they  were 
mistaken — for  all  was  simplici^  and  plain- 
dealing  itself,  when  compared  with  what 
followed  \ 

He  should  next  ofier  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  a  manoeuvre  (of 
which  the  particulars  were  not  included  in 
the  chaises)  for  the  humane  purpose  of 
squeezing  ten  lacks  of  rupees  from  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  at  Chunar.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  transaction  had  been  too 
recently  discussed  to  render  much  addi- 
tional information  necessary.  This  ge- 
nerous act  was  to  assume  the  curious  form 
of  the  refusal  of  an  offer  which  the  Vizier 
was  supposed  to  have  made.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  the  resident  appointed  by  Mr. 
Hastings;  Mr.  Middleton,  the  identical 
man  who  had  gone  such  lengths  with  him 
befiM'e,  on  a  sudden  became  conscientious: 
and,  like  a  tick  with  a  plethora  of  blood, 
was  satiated  with  plunder: — quite  gorged, 
and  torpid !  Even  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings, that  he  could  not  think  of  accepting 
this  offer,  (which,  however,  the  Nabob  had 
not  at  any  time  made),  and  major  Palmer 
was  actually  sent  to  persuade  him  not  to 
keep  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  come, 
of  presenting  Mr.  Hastings  with  another 
100,000/.  Thus  bv  a  kind  of  ingenuity, 
by  a  perversion  unknown  in  this  dull  cli- 
mate, conveying  a  demand  for  money  un- 
der tl^  form  of  declining  to  accept  it! 
Concerning  this  circumstance,  it  appeared 
reasonable  to  remark,  that  when  major 
Palmer  and  major  Davy  called  upon  the 
Nabob  for  the  money,  the  latter  declared 
that  he  had  never  before  heard  that  so 
extraordbary  a  demand  was  in  contem- 
plation !  And  how  deeply  must  the  mer- 
ciful feelings  of  the  committee  be  wound- 
ed, when  they  advert  to  the  contents  of  a 
letter,  from  this  unfortunate  and  perse* 
cuted  prince  to  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which, 
painting  in  the  strongest  colours  his  ex- 
treme distress,  he  complains  bitterly  of 
the  exaction ;  yet  says,  "  being  remedi« 
less,  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  comply  with 
what  was  required  ;*'  and  then  he  con* 
dudes  with  this  artless  and  affecting  ob* 
serration ;  '*'  Blessed  as  I  am  with  so  com- 
X 
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pMfiionate  a  fiiend  as  your  highness,  how 
does  it  happen  thai  I  am  reduced  to  such 
a  state  of  miserable  distress?"  On  this 
occasion,  he  must  beg  leare  to  enforce 
strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  com> 
mittee»  that  the  reasons  advanced  to  justify 
the  seizure  f  for  it  was^  far  from  menti^  a 
mOder  term)  of  the  100»00(M.,  the  tuie 
when  it  was  paid,  the  naanner  in  which  it 
was  paid,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
paid,  had  been  all  brought  into  full  view, 
and  unanswerably  stigmatize  as  the' 
false  ststatements  by  the  Governor-general. 
He  had  written  word  to  the  Dmctors, 
that  the  exigency  of  his  afiairs,  the  want 
of  cash  to  pay  the  army  with  him,  and 
other  pressures,  had  caused  him  to  accept 
the  present  of  ten  ladcs  of  rupees,  at  tae 
moment  when  he  knew  that  the  Nabob 
Vizier's  affiurs  were  in  a  state  of  the  ex- 
tremest  indigence.  Upon  that  ground,  he 
had  vindicated  the  taking  of  the  lOOfiOOL; 
but  it  came  out  afterwards,  in  the  most 
positive  declaration,  that  he  had  not  the 
sum  in  cash,  but  in  bills  on  Gopal  Das, 
not  payable  until  the  expiration  of  some 
succeeding  months.  If  that  were  true,  his 
first  ground  of  justification  failed  him;  for 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  army  could 
ac(|uire  no  relief  from  bills  on  Gopal  Das, 
which  had  still  several  months  to  run.  In 
the  list  of  the  persons  towhom  the  money 
had  been  paid|  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hastings 
was  inserted.  He  should  have  felt  great 
uneasiness  at  taking  the  liberty  to  intro- 
duce a  lad  v's  name  in  such  a  business,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  her  comply  exculpa* 
tion ;  but  the  &ct  stood  thus :  The  entry 
of  Mrs.  Hastings's  name  and  those  of  the 
other  persons,  as  the  recovers  of  the  sum, 
was  a  fallacy ;  and  it  was  equally  a  fallaqr 
that  the  ten  lacks  were  paid  by  bills  on 
Gopal  Das ;  because  that  man  was  at  the 
time  detained  bv  Cheit  Sine ;  and  let  the 
committee  ask  themselves,  if  the  Governor- 
general  would  not  have  had  more  credit 
with  Gopal  Das  than  this  miserable,  mo* 
neyless,  and  ruined  prince  i  Great  part  of 
the  sum  eiven  was  paid  in  rupees,  and  it 
was  clearly  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  the 
unfortunate  princesses,  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlab.  As  to 
uie  Nabob,  his  distracted  supplications 
were  of  no  avail,  and  his  treasury  was 
swept  without  the  least  attention  to  his 
prayer,  that  his  rapacious  pilla^  would 
leave  him  at  least  as  much  as  nught  prove 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  charges  of  his 
household, 
^r.  Sheridan  next  stated  the  appUca* 


tion  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general and  council  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  relieve  his  affiurs  by  pacing  his 
army,  the  whole  amount  of  which  sum 
was  computed  at  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees. 
This  application  was  rejected  as  inconve- 
nient to  be  complied  with ;  but  afterwards 
the  Governor-general  took  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  measure  upon  himself, 
and  lent  the  Rajah  of  Berar  three  lacks.— 
He  then  mentioned  the  complaint  laid  be- 
fore the  council-board  by  the  Rajah  Non- 
comcur,  and  the  ISfiOOl*  taken  from  Mun- 
ny  Beeum,  to  whom^was  intrusted  the 
sole  coSection  of  the  revenues.  The  Di- 
rectors had  instructed  him  to  appoints 
minister  (a  guardian  !)  to  superintend 
Mohareck  ul.Dowlah,  the youn^  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  and  manage  hb  affiurs:  the 
person  whom  he  chose  for  this  employ- 
ment was  the  step-mother  of  the  Nabob 
and  widow  of  the  deceased  Nabob  Myr 
Jaffier  (an  ignorant  woman,  drawn  origi- 
nally from  the  lowest  class  of  life,  and  by 
Mr.  Hastings  from  the  recesses  of  the 
Zenana)  to  mstruct  her  princely  pupil  in 
all  the  arts  of  future  government !  This 
curious  appointment  would  certainly  prove 
more  the  subject  of  indignation  than  sur- 
prise to  the  committee,  when  they  should 
discover,  from  unquestionable  authority, 
that  it  was  assigned  for  the  valuable  con- 
sideration  of  1;>,000/.  to  himself,  and  the 
same  sum  to  Mr.  Middleton. 

Mr.  Hastings's  transaction  with  Cawn 
Jehan  Cawn  was  the  next  object  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  animadversion:  this  man  was 
appointed  Phousdar  of  Houghly,  with  an 
income  of  72,000  sicca  rupees  a  year— 
of  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  charged  with 
taking  hal^  besides  4000  allotted  to  his 
black  broker ;  and  the  accusation  was 
made,  as  well  a&  that  preferred  by  Nun- 
comar,  in  full  counciL  The  council  pro- 
posed to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  and 
required  Cawn  Jehan  Cawn  to  answer  to 
the  &cts  upon  oath ;  to  which  procedure  be 
and  Mr.  Hastings  peremptorily  (Ejected; 
and  that  Cawn  Jehan  Cawn  could  not,  by 
virtue  of  his  religion,  take  an  oath,  was  the 
weak  excuse  of  Mr.  Hastings;  but  in  the 
words  used  in  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
the  charge,  he  might  retort  the  fidsity  upon 
him.  Cawn  Jehan  Cawn  was,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  contumacy,  deprived  of  his 
employment;  but  on  the  death  of  colooel 
Monson,  which  gave  Mr.  Hastings,  by 
virtue  of  his  casting  vote,  a  majority  ia 
the  council,  he  was  reinstated  at  the  mo> 
tion  of  the  govemor.    He  left  it  to  the 
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zeflectipn  of  the  coiniiiittee»  whether  any 
circumstaDtial  prooft  and  the  case  would 
admit  of  nothing  farther,  could  mofe 
clearly  trace  the  giiilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  or 
estabhsh  the  certainty  of  private  practices 
of  a  corrupt  nature  between  him  and  the 
Phousdar.  The  whole  was  a  studied  maze 
of  thefl,  bribery,  and  corruption^  un- 
paralleled even  m  the  most  ignominious 
annals  of  East-India  delinquency.  With 
respect  to  the  unfortunate  Rajah,  Nun- 
comar,  he  was  first  indicted  for  a  conspi- 
racy ;  but  that  failing,  he  was  tried  on  an 
English  penal  statute,  (which,  although 
rendered  bv  a  stretch  of  power  tnost  dread* 
fully  forcible  in  Bengal,  did  not  reach 
even  to  Scotland!)  he  was  convicted  and 
hanged  for  a  crime  (forgery)  which  was 
not  capital  in  his  own  country.  Whatever 
were  the  circumstances  of  this  judicial 
proceeding  (which  might  be  the  subject 
of  another  inquiry),  they  could  not  fail  of 
exciting  apprehensions  and  terrors  in  the 
natives,  wnich  would  put  a  stop 'to  all  far- 
ther informations  against  the  governor. 
Durmg  this  transaction,  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of 
General  Clavering,  colonel  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  repeatedly  asserted,  that  it 
was  repugnant  to  the  manners  either  of 
the  Mussulmen  or  Hindoos  to  take  an 
oath ;  yet  on  a  later  occasion  he  justified 
hioiself  in  all  his  proceedings  at  Benares, 
by  the  afSdavits  or  persons  of  the  religion 
which  he  mentioned,  taken  before  the  up- 
right judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Cal- 
cutta !  It  had  been  allowed,  in  the  evi- 
dence given  at  the  bar,  that  all  India  was 
Id  consternation  at  the  event,  and  consi- 
dered the  death  of  Nuncomar  as  a  punish- 
inent  for  having  advanced  charges  against 
Jdr,  Hastings.  W^ho,  after  such  an  event, 
would  dare  to  step  forward  as  hb  accuser? 
None  would  venture;  and  the  govemfor 
might,  in  future,  pillage  the  natives  as  he 
thought  proper,  without  any  fear  of  being 
disturbed  by  their  invocations  for  justice.  | 
But,  this  justice,  he  hoped  and  trusted, 
would  not  be  refused  in  a  British  Parliament: 
they  owed  it  to  their  own  dignity,  to  the 
support  of  the  resolutions  into  which  they 
had  already  entered,  to  the  honour  of  the 
country,  the  prosperity  of  the  government, 
and  the  rights  of  numanity ! 

The  present  charge  (he  should  beg 
leave  to  repeat)  was  not  perhaps  of  that 
nature  which  came  home  most  effectually 
to  the  feelings  of  men ;  it  could  not  ex^ 
cite  Uiose  seniBatibns  of  conraiiseration  or 
abhorrence  which  a  nuhed  prince,  a  royal 
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family  reduced  to  want  and  wretchedness^ 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  or  the  sacri- 
legious invasion  of  palaces,  would  cer- 
tainly inspire.  Although  within  this  rank, 
but  infinitely  too  fruitful  wilderness-  of 
iniquities,  within  this  dismal  and  unhaU 
lowed  labyrinth,  it  was  the  most  natural 
to  cast  an  eye  of  indignation  and  concern 
over  the  wide  and  towering  forests  of  enor« 
mities ;  all  jrising  in  the  dusky  magnifice^e 
of  guilt;  and  to  fix  the  dreadfully-excited 
attention  upon  the  huge  trunks  of  revenge, 
rapine,  tyranny,  and  oppression;  yet  it 
became  not  less  necessary  to  trace  out  the 
poisonous  weeds,  the  banefial  brushwood, 
and  all  the  little,  creeping,  deadly  plants 
which  were,  in  quantity  and  extent,  if  pos- 
sible, more  noxious.  The  whole  range  of 
this  far-spreading  calamity  was  sown  in 
the  hot-bed  of  corruption ;  and  had  risen, 
by  rapid  and  mature  growth,  into  every 
species  of  illegal  and  atrocious  violence. 
Upon  this  ground,  most  solemnly  should 
he  conjure  the  committee  to  look  to  the 
malignant  source  of  every  rooted  evil,  and 
not  to  continue  satisfied  with  reprobating 
effects,  whilst  the  great  cause  enjoyed  the 
power  of  escaping  from  merited  crimina- 
tion, and  the  infliction  of  a  just  punish-^ 
ment.  He  now  moved,  «<  That  the  Com- 
mittee, having  considered  the  present 
article  of  charge,  and  examined  evidence 
thereupon,  is  of  opinion  that  there,  ii 
ground  for  impeachmg  Warren  Hastings, 
esq.  of  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors 
upon  the  mattei*  of  the  said  article.'*     ' 

Major  ScoH  rose  and  said :— I  am  very 
sorry,  Mr.  St.  John,  that  it  should  ML  to 
my  lot  to  rise  immediately  afVer  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  I  am 
seiisible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
I  labour  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly 
after  the  House  has  been  for  two  hours 
entertained  by  the  wit,  humour,'  and  in- 

fenuity  of  the  hon.  gentleman :  but  though 
cannot  coijUribute  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  Housed  this  I  will  promise  you,  that 
I  witt'eon6ne  myself  to  a  plain  unvarnished 
narrative  of  facts ;  nor  will  I  attempt  to 
deceive  you  by  a  misrepresentation  of  a 
single  circumstance.  I  shall  pursue  the 
subject  in  the  same  order  that  it  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  The 
first  present  is  that  which  was  received 
from  Cheyt  Sing  in  June,  1780..  Th^ 
hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that,  on  the  22d 
of  June,  the  very  day  after  Mr.  Hastings 
received  this  present,  he  came  to  the 
board  with  a  hostile  minute  against  Cheyt 
Sing.    I  affirm^  Sir^  tfuu  this  assertion  k 
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utterly  nn&UDded,  tttd  I  shril  proceed  to 
prove  it  incontrovertibVy.  Wnen  Sada- 
fiund,  Cbejt  Srag^i  Btixey^  first  applied 
to  Mr.  HtiBiinp,  it  was  to  procure  a  re- 
mission of  the  nve  lacks  whidi  Cheyt  Sing 
|iad  )>aid  as  a  subsidyfrom  die  coonnence- 
ment  of  the  war.  This  request  Mr.  Han* 
tinss  peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with, 
and  aneryrards  tlie  two  lacks  were  given, 
BOt  with  the  hope  that  it  cooM  purchase . 
forbearance  of  a  public  demaod,  but  to 
•tone  fbt  a  former  resistance  to  that  de- 
mand ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
mise of  implicit  obedience,  as  long  as  the 
war  lasted,  to  die  demand  for  fife  lacks. 
On  the  2^d  of  June,  1780,  Mr.  Hastings 
ffopoted  in  councfl,  the  vear  being  then 
tiear  the  close,  diat  diese  nve  lacks  shoidd 
be  demanded,  and  appropriated  to  a  spe- 
cific service.  Mr.  FVaacis  and  Mr.  Wbeler 
agreed  to  the  demand.  It  was  made  some 
time  afler;  one  lade  was  paid,  and  the 
temainder  ftdthfuHy  promised ;  and  here, 
Mr.  St.  John,  it  Ytappens  that  I  can,  firom 
my  own  knowledge,  pursue  the  subject, 
with  confidence  that  a  gentleman  now  in 
London  (Mr.  Fowke),  who  was  then  re- 
sident at  Benares,  will  confirm  what  I 
Bay,  though  I  have  never  mentioned  a 
ay  liable  about  it  to  him,  nor  have  1  seen 
liim  since  his  arrival,  except  for  half  a 
toinute,  by  accidentally  meetiug  hhn  in 
Bond'Street.  I  was  appointed  in  May 
1780  to  command  a  battalion  of  Sepoys 
atationed  in  Chunar.  I  joined  my  corps 
in  Julv,  and  had  frequent  conferences 
with  Cheyt  Sing  at  Ramnagur,  who  often 
mentioned  to  me  his  inability  to  pay 
these  five  lacks ;  and  he  never  used  ano- 
ther argument  against  the  demand,  t 
went,  by  Mr.  Fowke's  desire,  with  him  to 
>he  Rajah,  on  his  disappointing  him  of  the 
money,  after  he  (Mr,  Fowke)  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Board  to  receive  and  remit 
ft  to  lieutenant-colonel  Camac.  Mr. 
Towke  used  every  argument  in  his  power 
to  induce  the  Rajah  to  pay  it,  and  repre- 
•ented  to  him  the  fatal  conseauences  that 
tai^ht  be  expected  if  he  dia  not.  The 
Kojah  continued  obstinate,  declaring  his 
total  inability ;  and  it  was  after  this  breach 
of  his  word  that  measures  were  taken 
against  him ;  first,  to  fine  him  a  lack  of 
rupees,  and  then  to  march*  two  battalions 
to  Benares  j  but  if  Cheyt  Sing  had  kept 
hi6  word  with  Mr.  Hastings,  he  had  been 
aecure.  Now,  Mr.  St.  John,  to  the  first 
ioresent.  Mr.  Markham  has  proved  that 
mr.  Hastings  took  these  two  racks  from 
Irbeyt  Sii^  for  ibe  Company^a  ote )  mi 


Mr.  Markham  brought  a  proof  to  the 
committee,  (which  it  was  thought  informal 
to  receive,)  that  Mr.  Hastings  tookllie 
earliest  possible  o^rtunity  to  make  diig 
transaction  public  m  England.  Mr.  Mark* 
ham  toid  the  committee,  that  he  had  with 
him  a  copy  of  part  of  a  latter  firora  Mr. 
Hastings  to  Mr.  Snlivan,  dated  in  August, 
and  sent  by  a  Danish  ship,  in  which  Mr* 
Hastings  relates  the  circumstance,  and 
authorizes  Mr.  SuHvan  to  make  any  pablic 
use  of  die  information  which  he  thinka 
proper.  Mr.  SuHvan  was  at  that  time 
deputy  chairman,  and  when  he  recerred 
the  letter,  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. In  November,  Mr.  Hastings 
made  the  communication  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  The  boo.  gentlemian  seema 
surprised  that  it  was  not  done  earlier; 
but  surely  he  knows  that  November  is  the 
first  month  for  the  dispatch  of  the  Com- 

Soy's  ships ;  and  that  it  is  only  on  ex- 
kordinanr  occasions  packets  are  sent 
earlier.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Hastings  did  not 
mention  to  the  Directors  firom  whom  he 
received  it;  an  omission,  which,  I  am 
confident,  was  intended  to  answer  no  pri- 
vate purposes ;  and  the  moment  I  knew 
the  arcumstance,  I  communicated  it  very 

Senerally  in'  England,  and  gave  it  in  evi« 
ence  to  the  select  committee.  Mr.  Has- 
tings, perhaps,  thought  he  did  all  that  was 
necessary,  by  saying  the  money  was  not 
his  own,  and  that  he  neither  could  oier 
would  liave  received  it  but  fi>r  their  ser« 
vice. 

The  next  sums  recehred  were  firom  tfa^ 
men  who  farmed  part  of  the  province  of 
Bahar,  Denagenore,  and  Nuddeah.  Mr. 
Anderson  *8  eviaence  proves,  that  these 
were  bon^Jide  received  for  the  public  ser* 
vice,  and  that  no  influence  was  at  any 
time  used  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  prevent  the 
committee  of  revenue  fron^  realizing  every 
rupee  that  was  due  by  agreement  from 
them  to  the  Company.  There  was  no 
other  mode  by  wnich  a  supply  could  at 
any  time  be  raved  fi>r  the  puoUc  service, 
and  to  the  public  service  erery  rupee  was 
faithfully  applied.  The  next  sum  was  the 
present  often  lacks  from  the  Nabob  Vhi^ 
and  hia  ministers,  paid  by  biUs  upon  Gopad 
Doss.  This  present  was  received  on  the 
Company's  account,  and  expended  in  their 
service  as  soon  as  received.  The  hon. 
gentleman  has  played  upon  the  iraid 
<  deposit/  aa  if  Mr.  Hastirigs  had  put  the 
money  up,  because  he  tdd  tin  DiredtoK 
'<  if  |roa  shfll  at^c^e  tMs  deposit  to  ne  ^ 
but  tfat'fiict  is  diremjr  the  teverae*   Hb# 
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fiw  tlie  boD.  gentleman  will  tax  Mr*  Has* 
tiogs  with  presumptioq,  in  asking  the 
Company  to  give  him  100,00(y.,  I  know 
not.  Mr.  Ha9ting8  knew  that  the  Com- 
pany had  given  lord  Clive  600»000/.»  ^and 
that  they  had  rewarded  olher  servants^ 
His  coi^duct  had  been  approved :  he  had 
received  their  thanks ;  aad  perhapa  it  did 
not  to  him  .appear  unreasonable  to  desire 
from  the  Company  a  fortune  adequate  to 
his  station,  since  it  was  owing  to  matten- 
tioDy  and  not  to  extravagance,  that  he  did 
not  possess  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
fesses to  doubt,  whether  this  money  was 
applied  to  the  public  service,  in  direct 
contradiction  to. positive  evidence  now 
upon  the  table  of  the  House;  for  there  is 
9  paper,  signed  by  Mr.  Annis,  the  auditor 
at  the  India  House,  staUng  the  precise 

¥»riod8  when  this  money  was  received. 
be  present  was  made  ip  September  1761 ; 
in  October  above  half  a  lack  was  received ; 
in  November  two  lacks  and  a  half;  in  De- 
cember near  two  lacks;  in  January  1782, 
above  four  lacks  and  a  half ;  in  February 
a  smail  sum,  and  in  March  the  payment 
was  fuJly  completed ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  account  is  this  memorandum :  '*  This 
is  the  amount  stated  io  the  Governor-ge- 
neraTs  l^ter,  22nd  May  1782 ;  and,  with 
other  sums  received  by  him>  was  applied, 
in  general,  to  defray  the  Durbar  expenses, 
to  make  advances  to  the  military,  and  on 
various  other  accounts.'^  The  particulars 
of  all  those  other  accounts  are  at  the  India 
House,  and  may  be  produced  at  any  time. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Mr.  Hastings  eVer  bad  the 
oaost  distant  idea  of  appropriating  to  his 
own  use^  a  iiipee  that  he  received,  from 
any  evidence  nefore  the  House;  and  I 
shally  before  I  sit  down,  state  the  impossi- 
i^ililj  of  his  having  entertained  such  an 
idea»  bj  arguments  drawn  from  his  general 
character  and  conduct. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  times  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  informed  of 
these  tr^nsivstions,  and  of  the  steps  which 
ihejF  topk  in  consequence  of  tb^m;  from 
which  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that 
If  Mr.  Hastmgs  mistook  the  law^  (which 
I  believe  he  cud,  because  very  grave  and 
weighty  authorities  say  so)  he  mistook  it 
in  Gomnvpo^  with  the  whole  Caort  of  Direq- 
.  iouEs,  his  Majqsty  s  present  Mioistersi  the 
Bonrd  ^  Cofit^l^  and  every  person  who 
W  b^en  Iq  ft  responsible  Q$ce»  since  1780 
to  this  A9^>>  fil^cept  tl^  right  hem.  gentle- 
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29tb  Sept.  1780,  the  JDirectors  wy,  the 
circumstances  appear  extraordinary;  that 
there  might  be  good  reasons  for  conceal- 
ing the  receipt  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board,  but  not  from  them ;  and  they  with- 
hold their  final  opinion  till  thev  hear  far- 
ther, but  not  a  word  as  to  the  illegality  of 
the  act  This  naragraph  underwent  the 
inspection  of  the  Treasury,  when  lord 
North  was  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  account  of  the  present  received  for 
the  Company  from  the  Nabob  Vizier  ii^ 
September  1781 9  communicated  in  Jan» 
1782,  arrived  m  England  in  July  178^ ; 
that  letter  was  answered  when  an  hon.. 
baronet,  sir  Henry  Fletcher,  was  chair- 
man ;  and  the  answer  is  weU  worthy  the 
attention  of  (he  House,  It  states,  that  the 
Directors  could  not.  were  tbe}r  so  inclined^ 
give  Mr.  Hastings  that  money>  because  he 
was  absolutely  precluded  by  law  from  re- 
ceiving presents ;  and  they  go  on  to  state> 
that,  by  the  same  law,  all  presents  receiveo^ 
or  taken  shall  be  hdd  and  deemed  to  be 
taken  to  and  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  thev  therefore  £^prove  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings having  applied  that  money  to  the 
Company's  service,  and  order  him  to  abid^ 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  in  that  case  made 
and  provided.  This  letter  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  when  the  pre8en^ 
minister  was  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer, 
Now,  Mr.  St.  John,  if  there  is  sense  or 
meaning  in  language,  the  sense  of  the 
paragraph  is,  that  ^lr.  Hastings  could  no( 
receive  money  for  himself,  but  he  migh^ 
receive  it  for  the  Comjjany. 

Before  this  letter  arrived  in  Bengal,  and 
before  it  was  known  that  any  parliamen* 
tary  inquiries  had  been  cooamenced  re* 
spectiog  Mr.  Hastings,  he,  on  the  22nd  of 
May  1782,  sent  them  an  account  dT  the 
complete  receint  of  the  Nabob  Vizier'a 
present  of  ten  Jacks,  and  of  tlie  sums,  to 
the  receipt  of  which  Mr.  Markham,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Larkins,  and  Mr.  Croftes,^ 
had  previously  been  privy.  The  hoo« 
gentleman  has  been  wonderfully  ingenioua 
m  his  description  of  the  various  modes 
adopted  by  Mr.  Larkins  to  send  this  letter 
to  ^nffbmd ;  but,  Sir^  I  do  hope  and  trusty 
that  when  the  House  shall  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  sober  reason,  they  will  permit  me 
to  rescue  the  character  of  that  gentlemaa 
fjrom  the  aspersions  that  have  been  thrown 
upon  it.  Mr.  I^trkins  is  universally  es-* 
teemed  by  all  who  know  hint,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  India,  as  a  man  of  the  most 
strict  an^  rigid  integrity ;  as  a  man,  oa 
whof^  |ibnQ)^'lu^d  u^rightnesi  tihe  alightcsl 
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•uspicion  has  never  been  cast,  I  could 
appeal  to  an  hon.  ffentleman,  who  has 
a^ly  and  honourably  filled  the  chair  of  the 
Jjirectors,  (Mr.  Nat.  Smith  J  to  confirm 
all  I  have  suid  of  Mr.  Larkme.  He  has 
faithfully  discharged,  fur  14*  years,  an  of' 
fice  of  The  greatest  labour  and  of  the  first 
importance  in  Bengal,  that  of  accountant- 
general  ;  and  I  have  never  heard  one  man 
insinuate  that  he  has  acquired  a  rupee, 
except  from  the  savings  of  his  salary.  The 
oath  of  a  man  of  this  description  is  not  to 
b6  treated  lightly  ;  and  I  trust  in  the 
honour,  the  justice,  and  the  good  sense  of 
this  House,  that  a  speech  of  wit  and 
humour  will  not  so  far  mislead  them  as  to 
induce  gentlemen  to  form  ideas  injurious 
to  a  respectable  and  absent  man.  The 
hon.  gentleman  affects  to  disbelieve  the 
affidavit,  because  the  letter  might  have 
been  sent  by  the  Resolution  Indiaman, 
though  all  her  dispatches  were  forwarded 
on  the  9th  of  May,  and  this  letter  was 
written,  on  the  22nd.  An  unexpected 
accident  detained  the  Resolution;  but  I 
put  it  to  the  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr.  Francis) 
to  say,  whether  any  man  in  Bengal  would 
have  sent  a  letter  by  the  Resolution  on 
the  28th  of  May,  badly  manned  as  she 
was,  with  the  chance  of  losing  her  passage, 
and  the  certainty  of  making  a  circuitous 
and  long  one;  when  the  Lively,  a  fast -sail- 
ing packet,  was  expected  to  sail  in  a  short 
time  ;  and  though  she  was  very  unexpect- 
edly detained,  she  was  in  fact  the  first  and 
quickest  conveyance  after  all.  **  But,*' 
aays  the  hon.  gentleman  again,  *<  why  not 
Send  the  letter  to  Madras  for  the  chance 
of  a  ship  from  thence  ?"  Does  he  not 
Inpw  the  difficulty  and  length  of  the 
Voyage  from  Bengal  to  Madras  in  May 
and  June  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  Suf- 
frein's  fleet  was  then  in  the  bay  ?  And 
does  he  not  know  that  the  communication 
by  land  was  very  precarious,  owing  to  the 
Carnatic  being  over-run  by  Hyder*s  horse  ? 
These  are  all  forcible  reasons  against 
aending  the  letter  by  any  conveyance  by 
3ea  from  Bengal  to  Great  Britain.  But 
though  a  gentleman  of  genius  can  mis- 
represent and  distort  facts  as  he  pleases, 
no  conscientious  man,  I  am  sure,  in  or  out 
of  the  House,  will  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Larkins's  deposition. 

I  come  next  to  the  reception  in  Eng- 
land of  this  letter  of  the  22nd  of  May  1782, 
Announcing  ail  the  presents,  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  the  16th  of  December. 
These  arrived  in  May  178S,  when  the 
duke  -of  Portland  ^os  ministeri  and  sir 
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Henry  Fletcher  chainnan  of  the  Court  of 
Directors ;  but  no  sort  of  notice  was  taken 
either  by  the  Directors  or  the  Ministers, 
(to  whom  the  letters  were  officially  ddi- 
vered, )  of  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  a  positive 
law.  It  is  true,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fox)  mentioned  it  in  his  speech* 
when  he  opened  his  India  Bill ;  but  rather, 
as  suspecting  that  Mr.  Hastings  meant 
the  money  for  himself,  than  stating  it  as  a 
breach  of  the  law,  to  receive  it  for  the 
Company.  Every  gentleman  knows  the 
fate  of  that  Bill,  and  of  that  administration. 
And  now.  Sir,  I  come  to  the  share  which 
his  Majesty *s  present  ministers  had  in  this 
business.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  letter  of 
the  16th  Dec.  1782,  had  said  he  was  ready 
to  answer  upon  honour,  or  upon  oath,  to 
any  questions  that  the  Directors  should 
put  to  him,  relative  to  these  presents.  On 
the  16th  of  March  1784,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the 
Directors  wrote  to  Bengal,  that  they  had 
received  their  Governor-general's  letter  of 
the  22nd  of  May,  and  the  I6tli  Dec.  1782, 
and  the  accounts ;  (b^-the-bye,  they  had 
been  ten  months  received !)  that  they  dkl 
not  mean  to  express  their  doubt  of  the 
integrity  of  their  Governor-general;  on 
the  contrary,  after  having  received  the 
sums,  they  approved  of  his  bringing  them 
to  tjieir  account :  yet,  as  he  had  volunta- 
rily offered  to  answer  any  questions  they 
might  put  to  him,  they  desired  to  know 
why  he  concealed  the  receipt  of  these 
sums  from  his  council,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors;  and  why  he  took  bonds  for 
some  of  the  sums,  and  entered  others  as 
deposits.  By  law  the  paragraph  was  aiH 
proved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Air. 
Pitt) ;  and  was  it  not  extraordinary,  that 
not  one  minister,  not  one  lawyer,  not  one 
Director,  thought  of  saying  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings, <*  What  are  you  about  ?  You  are 
acting  against  law;  you  have  no  more 
right  to  receive  money  under  the  act  of 
the  13th  of  the  King,  for  the  Company, 
than  for  yourself;  arid,  for  God's  sal^, 
return  what  you  have  received,  and  take 
no  more."  No  such  thing,  Mr.  St.  John ; 
and  if  Mr.  Hastings  has  ^mistaken  the  law, 
every  power  in  this  country  mistook  it  too. 
This  letter  of  the  16th  of  March  1784, 
arrived  in  Bengal  the  latter  ^nd  of  Aug.; 
Mr.  Hastings  was  then  in  Gude.  He  xt* 
turned  to  Calcutta  the  5th  of  November, 
resigned  his  government  in  Fd>ruarj,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  June  following,' 
having  omitted  to  answer  this  letter,  ile 
wrote  to  inform  the  Direetora  oSIobu* 
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nval ;  and  he  told  them  that  he  was  read^ 
to  ghre  them  every  information  in  his 
power,  on  anypoints  that  had  been  omitted 
m  the  dispatches.  To  this  letter  Mr. 
Hastings  received  a  very  flattering  reply. 
He  was  publicly  received  by  the  Court, 
who  returned  him  their  unanimous  thanks, 
f6r  the  long,  faithfbl,  and  able  services  he 
had.  rendered  the  Company.  Kot  one 
question  was  then,  or  since,'  asked  him, 
relative  to  those  presents ;  and  it  was  at 
my  instigation,  that  he  wrote  the  letter 
from  Cheltenham,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company.  J  was  anxious  upon 
this  head,  because,  convinced  as  I  am  of 
the  purity  of  Mr.  Hastings's  character,  I 
should  have  been  concerned  indeed,'  that 
he  should  have  neglected  so  material  a 
letter.  It  was  written  the  11th  of  July 
1785,  and  I  have  a  right  to  assume  in  ar- 
gument, that*  it  was  completely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the 
Board  of  Control,  because  Mr.  Hastings 
referred  them  to  Mr.  Larkins,  their  ac- 
countant-general, if  they  wished  to  make 
any  farther  investigation ;  they  made  none. 
Had  they  had  any  suspicions,  can  I  sup- 
pose so  ill  of  the  Directors,  or  the  Board 
of  Control,  as  to  think  that  they  would 
not  have  ordered  a  complete  investigation 
in  Bengal,  by  their  governor-general  and 
council  ?  They  neither  did  this,  nor  did 
they  call  upon  Mr.  Larkins :  for  the  letter 
sent  from  Mr.  Larkins  is  in  reply  to  tlie 
requisition  from  Mr.  Hastings,  not  from 
the  Company.  Surely,  then,  it  will  be  a 
refinement  upon  injustice  to  blame  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  1787»  for  not  having  com- 
pletely explained  all  those  presents,  when 
ne'had  so  far  explained  them  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  King's  ministers  and  the 
Directors  in  1785,  that  they  never  called 
for  farther  evidence,  though  complete 
evidence  was  hi  their  power. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  St.  John,  brought  the 
statement  down  to  the  present  thne.  The 
hoD.  gentleman  said,  he  once  thought  Mr. 
Hastings  free  from  the  vices  of  avarice 
and  corruption ;  but  he  had  changed  his 
opinion.  He  has  not  assigned  a  single 
reason  for  that  change  of  opmion ;  and  I 
will  beg  leave  to  mention  circumstances, 
which  carry  conviction  to  m^  mind,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  never  had  an  idea  of  con- 
verting a  rupee  of  those,  or  any  other  pre- 
sents, to  his  own  emolument.  I  hold  in 
my  band,  Sir,  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
which  I  believe  to  be  written  by  an  hon. 
^tleman  opposite,  (Mr*  Francis),  and  it 
IS  whimrical  enough;  that  in  Uiis  pamphleti 


Mr.  Hastings  is  not  called  apo\i  to  prove 
how  he  comes  to  have  so  large  a  fortune^ 
but  how  it  happens  that  he  has  not  a, 
larger ;  for  the  hon.  gentleman  professes 
his  belief,  that  he  has  not  more  than  70 
orjBO,000/.    I  will  just  read  to  you  his  cal- 
culations.   If  Mr.  Hastings  were  a  care- 
ful man,  properly  attentive  to  his  affiiirs» 
his  fortune  would  be  420,000/.  and  fra^. 
tions ;  if  he  were,  as  the  worid  are  in  ge« 
neral,  neither  very  economical,  nor  very 
profuse,  he  would  have  three  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  pounds.    But  were  he  as 
inattentive  to  his  private  fortune,  and  as 
inconsiderate  as  some  gentlemen  in  my 
eye,   he  would    now    possess   262,000^. 
^ow,  Mr.  St.  John,  I  will  take  the  amount 
of  his  whole  fortune,  and  of  every  thing 
that  could  be  converted  into  money,  or 
that,  by  any  construction,  could  be  called 
his  own,  and  I  set  him  down  at  much  less 
than  half  of  the  last  sum'.    **  But,"  says 
the  hon.  gentleman,  **  his  fortune  has 
been  expended  to  procure  a  corrupt  in- 
terest."   Indeed!    then  the  money  hasr 
been  miserably  laid  out.      If,  however, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  desirous  of  ^employing 
his  fortune  for  such  detestable  purposes,  I 
am  the  person  responsible ;  for,  from  the 
year  1781  to  1785,  I  had  eomplete  power 
over  his  whole  fortune ;  for  I  had  permis- 
sion to  draw  upon  him  to  any  amount  I 
thought  proper.      But  neither  did  Mr. 
Hastings  in  giving  me  this  power,  nor  did 
I  in  receiving  it,  ever  suppose  that  one 
shilling  was  to  be  expended  for  the  par- 
poses  of  corruption ;  and  in  fact,  Sir^  I 
defy  any  man  to  say,  that  in  any  one  act 
I  consulted  the  priyate  or  personal  interest 
of  Mr,  Hastings.    He  sent  me  to  England 
on  great  public  grounds;  I  acted  here 
with  pubic  men ;  and  though  Mr.  Hastings 
is  persecuted  and  oppressed  for  the  part 
we  took  in  his  absence,  by  one  set  of  gen- 
tlemen, another  set  felt  the  advantage  of 
our  exertions,  and  benefit  by  it  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.    It  will  scarcely  be  called 
corruption,  to  have  paid  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Herald,    some  years  ago,    the 
amount  of  his  bill ;  yet  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  cornaption  that  I  have  ever  been  guilty 
of;  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
more  than  for  Mr.  Hastings.    It  is  true, 
Sir»  that  I  have  expended  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  Mr.  Hastings,  but  it  was 
openly  and  avowedly.  I  sent  him  constant 
intelligence,  oter  land,  of  every  important 
measure  that  could  affect  his  government ; 
and  in  so  doing,  1  have  the  happiness  to^ 
sayi  that  I  have  performed  very  important 
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public  servic^i^  though  tbe  credit  of  them 
M  due  to  him.  It  was  bj  a  dispatch*  sent 
Out  bv  me  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Hastinfltt 
that  the  first  intelligence  arrived  in  India 
<^  the  late  peace ;  and  so  far  I  was  the 
happy  instrunaent  of  stopping  the  effusion 
of  numan  blood.  Perhaps  I  might  go  far- 
ther,  and  say>  that  that  account  arriving 
as  it  did|  saved  the  Carnatic :  but  though 
I  earnestly  advised  Mr.  Hastings  ^and 
I  had  weighty  authorities  for  that  advice) 
to  charge^  under  the  head  of  secret  ser- 
vices! the  sums  he  disbursed  for  intelli- 
gence,  he  ivould  not  do  it;  and  he  has 
paid  above  7>00(W.,  which  ought  strictly  to 
have  been  paid  by  the  East.  India  Com- 
pany* Some  of  nis  Majesty's  ministers 
for  a  considerable  time  mterdicted  (hem 
firom  sending  advices,  and  I  was  acting 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  Company  in 
the  public  service ;  facts,  which  seemed  to 
be  acknowledged,  when  a  right  hon*  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fox)  brought  in  his  Bill ;  but 
of  whicn  niany  now  seem  not  desirous  of 

f  reserving  a  trace  in  their  remembrance, 
am  not  stating  it  as  a  matter  of  praise, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  inattentive  to 
t^e  state  of  his  own  fortune,  for  I  think 
^uite  the  contrary;  he  is  not  however 
amgular  in  this.  But  surely  it  is  fair  to 
argue,  that  a  man  in  high  station,  who 
ha^  never  shown  an  attention  to  money, 
would  not  practice  the  most  detestable 
^rts  of  corruption,  to  accumulate  what  he 
did  not  want. '  But,  Mr.  St.  John,  I  have 
another  proof  to  offer,  and  it  is  of  a  nature 
that  I  would  not  mention,  if  I  could  not 
confirm  what  I  am  going  to  assert,  by  in- 
controvertible evidence. 

When  Mr.  Hasting  was  in  Oude  in 
17S4<,  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  ministers 
repeatedly  pressed  him  to  accept  of  con- 
feiaerable  sums,  which  he  peremptorily  re- 
fused ;  and  he  carried  this  determination 
«o  (art  that  when  in  the  public  court  at 
I^ucknow  he  performed  what  in  India  is  a 
very  solemn  ceremony  and  expressive  of 
the  strictest  aJUance,  that  of  exchanging 
g  hat  and  a  turban  with  the  Nabob,  he 
made  a  point  of  it  that  the  turban  should 
be  of  plain  muslin  and  without  any  orna- 
ment, AfVer  Mr^  Hastii^'s  return  to 
Calcutta,  and  when  he  haa  written  to  in- 
form the  Nabob  and  his  minister  of  his 
final  resolution  to  resign,  be  received 
letters  from  them^  expressing  their  con*- 
^exn  for  his  departure,  and  enclosing  a 
note  for  five  lacks  of  rupees#  which  they 
thought  he  could  thep  accent  without 
Ifiruple.    Mr.  Hastin^^  jreceivad  this  letter 


and  the  note  two  days  after  he  bad  re* 
signed  the  government,  iust  as  he  had  sot 
in  sight  of  the  ship ;  and  he  wrote  the  m- 
lowiog, answer  to  the  person  who  enclosed 
it— <*  I  received  your  letter  with  the  note 
enclosed  in  it,  and  you  may  judge  what 
my  reply  must  be  to  that :  I  thank  hiin  for 
his  generous  intentions,  and  hope  it  b 
only  generous,  not  mixed  with  tne  tm^ 
position  that  it  was  necessary  either  to  re- 
compense the  past,  or  to  purchase  the 
future ;  I  will  not  accept  of  tne  money ;  I 
am  yet  Governor-General,  and  wOl  retain 
the  character  untiTl  have  discharged  my- 
self of  all  the  obligations  of  it.  I  will 
not  allow  any  man  living  to  reproach  me 
with  usin^  the  plea  of  justice,  honour,  and 
public  faith  for  covers  to  my  own  vena- 
lity."—I  now,  Mr.  St.  John,  nold  in  my 
hand  a  letter  frpm  Hyder  Bex  Khan  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  lately  received  by  him,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  concern,  that  this 
and  another  present  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, were  returned,  and  desires  to  be 
permitted  even  now  to  send  them  to  Eng- 
land :  the  letter  can  be  authenticated  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  contradiction ;  and 
I  am  ready  to  submit  it  to  any  gentlemen 
(for  there  are  many  in  England,  and  sonoe 
members  of  this  House,  wno  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  Persian  language)  who  wish 
to  peruse  it.  I  am  wilUng  to  grant  the 
hon.  gentleman,  in  its  full^t  extent,  the 
argument  he  has  used,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
in  India  was  a  man  of  unbounded  power, 
and  that  all  the  natives  were  kept  in  awe 
by  his  power :  let  him  apply  this  as 
strongly  as  he  pleases ;  but  what  will  he 
say  now  ?  The  Kanger  arrived  about  three 
weeks  ago ;  the  charses  of  tha  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr,  Burke)  had  then  been 
some  time  in  Calcutta ;  his  relation,  Mr. 
William  Burke,  had  also  been  Uiere. 
Qave  any  complaints  been  received  from 
one  of  these  suffering  millions  ?  The  Swal- 
low arrived  on  Saturday,  with  Utters  of 
the  16th  of  November  from  Calcutta;  has 
she  brought  a  single  complaint  I  What 
will  any  rational  man  conclude  firom  thia? 
It  was  Known  then,  and  had  been  known. 
fi)r  months,  that  Mr.  Hasting  was  only  a 
private  English  gentleman  without  powet 
or  consequence,  but  that  he  was  an  ac« 
cused  §nd  a  persecuted  o^ian*  He  hat 
himself  had  letters  from  the  Nabob  Viner, 
his  ministers,  Fy^dla  C^wq,  $ftar  Jnog* 
the  brother  of  tne  Begum,  a»d  is  in  pos» 
session  of.  the  most  uneouivocfd  pnM& 
of  their  g9od  opinion  of  nim*    If  lber« 

were  times,  in  whiq^  Hm  di&r«4i  ttv^ 
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diflbrMce  was  ocea^oned  by  exertions  Ibr 
the  public  service,  and  not  for  detestable 
private  ^ievn  of  his  own.  What  sa^  the 
noble  earl  who  so  honourably  himself, 
and  so  adyantageously  for  the  Company 
and  the  nation,  fills  the  chair  in  Bengal  ? 
His  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  is  WMversally 
known :  he  acknowledged  it  in  England 
before  he  went  out ;  he  has  acknowledged 
ft  in  Bengal,  where^  if  Mr.  Hastings  were 
the  mtin  he  is  represented,  lord  Comwallis 
must  have  known  it  on  the  16th  of  Nov. 
I  have  seen  letters  from  Bengal  which 
mention,  that  lord  Comwallis  speaks  of 
Mr.  Hastings  with  an  enthusiastic  fervor ; 
and  the  fact  is  too  noted  to  be  disputed. 
However  some  gentlemen  may  disKke  to 
hear  this,  they  will  be  pleased  to  know, 
that  lord  Comwallis  has  given  universal 
satisfaction.  I  hold  an  extract  of  a  letter 
in  my  hand,  which,  after  mentioning  the 
noble  earl's  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  adds, 
*<  I  tike  lord  (jomwallis  exceedingly :  he  is 
mild,  humane,  and  just ;  his  jgovemment 
is  marked  by  regumrity,  vigilance,  deci- 
sion, and  strict  intefi;rity.^  Against  such 
a  mass  of  evidence  m  favour  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, and  agamst  that  most  conclusive  of 
all  arguments,  that  not  one  of  those  stated 
to  be  aggrieved  by  his  acts  have  com- 
plained against  him,  we  have  to  combat 
only  vague  and  unfounded  assertions. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  mentioned  ano- 
ther present,  that  of  three  lacks  from 
Nobkissen :  I  pass  by  the  speech  which 
he  has  put  into  Nobkissen's  mouth,  merely 
to  proceed  to  the  fkct,  for  it  turns  again 
on  the  point  of  law.  Mr.  Hastings  did 
not  receive  it  for  his  own  use  or  benefit ; 
it  was  applied  to  the  public  service>  that 
is,  to  discnarge  a  sum  fairly  due  from  the 
Company  to  himself;  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Francis)  knows  it  to  be  so.  In  a 
moment  of  candour,  in  1785,  he  acknow- 
ledged, for  Lthen  put  it  to  him,  upon  his 
honour,  to  say,  whether  he  did  not  think 
Mr.  Hastings  had  bonB  Jide  disbursed 
evenr  rnpee  be  had  chained ;  and  he  re- 
plied, he  believed  he  might;  but  it  was 
the  principle  of  receiving  the  money  pri- 
irately  that  he  disapproved,  and  not  the 
contingent  (charges.  Are  they  disputed  i 
if  they  are,  Mr.  Hastings  is  on  the  spot 
to  answer,  or  to  repay  the  money.  Ano- 
ther sum  the  hon.  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, ^t  is,  a  second  present  which  was 
offisred  by  the  Nabob  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  which  >fr.  Hastings  desired  the  Nal^b 
to  transfer  to  the  Company's  account.  I 
mm  onfy  affirm  upon  this,  that  MnJOM* 


tings  nev^r  received  a  rupee  of  it ;  and 
that  when  the  Nabob  expressed  his  att4 
wflUngness  to  pay  it,  the  matter  com* 
pletely  ended%  This,  and  the  attempt  to 
borrow  sixty  lacks  upon  a  loan  in  Oode^ 
were  endeavours  to  procure  reli^,  when 
every  mode  of  raising  money  had  been 
exhausted  in  Bengal,  though  me  necessity 
of  relieving  the  Carnadc  was  as  great  as 
ever. 

As  to  the  fkots  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  l9ie  charge,  I  shall  pass  over  di«m 
as  rapidly  as  the  hon.  gentleman ;  and  a- 
short  reply  will  do.  I  contend  that  there 
never  can  be  an  end  to  the  argument,  if 
acts  done  by  Mr.  Hastings  many  yews 
ago,  and  approved  of  at  home,  are  to  be 
revised,  unless  more  evidence  ib  procured 
to  substantiate  the  facts  alleged :  in  that 
case,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  yean 
are  out  of  the  question :  but  if  no  new 
lights  are  produced ;  and  if  all  the  princi- 
pal lawyers  were  then  of  opinion,  tliat  in 
1775  there  was  no  ground  to  proceed 
against  Mr.  Hasting,  there  die  matte? 
must  rest.  But  I  will  elucidate  this  sub* 
ject  farther :  twelve  Dhrectors,  in  the  year 
1776,  agreed  to  remove  Mr.  Hastings; 
lord  Nonh  has  avowed  that  he  then  wished 
his  removal;  the  marquis  of  Rockiosv 
ham  and  all  bis  fKends  as  avowedly  si^ 
ported  him,  and  they  beat  the  minlstei^ 
The  Rohilla  war,  Nuocoaoar,  Munnj 
Begum,  and  all  other  points,  were  lurged 
as  reasons  for  his  removal ;  but  those  who 
now  prosecute  him,  then  preserved  bim^* 
more  from  a  spirit  of  party  than  jostice; 
for  in  this  country,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
party  carries  every  thing.  Two  years 
afler  the  same  minister,  lord  North,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  remove  Mr.  Hasting 
came  forward  to  parliament  to  re-appoint 
him :  but,  abstracted  from  party,  the  acts 
of  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  accused,  are 
strictly  justifiable*  Munny  Begma  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  Nabob,  actually 
for  the  security  of  his  person  ;  his  life  or 
our  security  might  have  been  endangered 
by  the  appointment  of  Yeteram  ul  Dowlah,' 
his  unde,  or  an  ambitious  native.  The 
reasons  were  detailed  at  length  to  the 
Court  of  Dhrectors,  and  they  fully  ap- 
proved of  the  appointment.  As  to  Noi»» 
comar,  the  first  character  in  this  country 
has  declared,  that  *<  his  evidence  goes  for 
nothing;'*  and  it  is  proved  beyond  m 
doubt,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  eonoefh 
in  his  apprehension,  his  trial,  or  hie  exe- 
cution. To  oondude,  Sir,  I  must  believe; 
because  the  first  lawyvra  have  said  it,  tfevn 
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Mr.  HastiDgs  mistook  the  la^s  M  this  I 
•ay,  that  he  construed  it  precisely  as  his 
Majesty's  ministers  and  the  Directors  con- 
strued it;  and  that  every  rupee  he  re- 
ceived, was  received  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  East  India  Company. 

Lord  Mvlgrave  declared  that,  feelmg  it 
impossible  to  sit  silent  under  observations 
which  had  fiiJlen  from,  the  hon.  major,  he 
should  endeavour  to  repel  their  injurious 
tendency,  and  thus  rescue  Mr.  Hastings 
from  the  shame  of  having  such  a  shabby 
^  species  of  defence  brought  forward  with  a 
'  view  to  the  establishment  of  his  exculpa- 
t^>n.  There  were  many  parts  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings's conduct,  of  wnich  he  highly  ap- 
proved, and  which  he  always  had,  and 
ever  should  be  ready  to  applaud :  but  was 
it  enough  to  say  in  answer  to  charges  the 
most  serious  and  important  in  every  point 
of  view,  that  since  Mr.  Hastings  had  re- 
turnedy  the  Directors  had  commended  his 
conduct  ?  that  they  had  entertained  him 
at  dinner,  and  that  some  of  the  members 
of  ihe  efficient  Indian  government  esta- 
blished at  home  had  dined  in  the  same 
room^  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  glad  to 
Jcnow,  was  not  to  l^  considered  as  an- 
swerable for  all  which  fell  from  the  hon. 
^ajor ;  it  was  happy  for  Mr.  Hastings  that 
Ite  was  not ;  for  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
that  day  alleged  a  crime  against  Mr. 
Hastings  of  ten  times  the  magnitude  and 
atrociousness  of  any  which  had  yet  been 
brought  in  charge  against  him ;  he  had 
said,  that  Mr.  Hasting  asserted  that  the 
British  government  m  India  must  be 
maintained  on  the  diabolical  principle  of 
degrading  human  nature  and  disgracing 
the  British  name  and  character  in  the 
basest  manner;  and  surely  no  epithet 
could  prove  too  harsh  and  criminating, 
when  applied  to  the  doctrine  -  that  the 
English  security  in  Indi^  depended  on 
our  keeping  the  native  princes  in  igno- 
rance. What !  could  not  the  government 
of  India  be  conducted  without  obliging 
the  native  princes  to  submit  to  the  most 
abject  humiliation  and  servility  ?  without 
stripping  them  of  their  revenues  ?  totally 
destroying  every  semblance  of  royalty  and 
independence,  and  every  pretension  to 
sovereign  power  -and  personal  happiness 
and  comfort?  Better  were  it  for  this 
country  to  abandon  India  for  ever,  than 
to  continue  to  hold  it  on  terms  so  ungra- 
cious and  derogatory  to  every  generous 
and  manly  feeling.  Lord  Mulgrave  next 
observedi  that  he  could  with  greater  ease 
.apeak  his  septiments  on  the  gi^ject  of  the 
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present  charge,  than  on  any  which  had 
preceded  it.  ^  On-  the  charge  of  the  coo- 
tracts,  as  well  as  on  some  others,  it  was 
difficult  to  draw  the  h'ne  between  what 
might  be  deemed  tolerated  patronage  and 
a  corrupt  exercise  of  power ;  but  m  the 
charge  under  consideration  there  was  less 
difficulty :  the  facts  which  it  contained 
were  not  involved  in  doubt,  nor  perplexed 
by  being  subject  to  a  variety  of  .interpre- 
tations. In  order  the  better  to  state  his 
opinion  of  it,  he  should  beg  leave  to  ap- 
peal to  every  man  who  heard  him,  whether 
the  Regulatmg  Act  of  1773  had  not  been 
passed  with  the  express  view  of  puttins  an 
end  to  the  scandalous  extortions  which 
had  so  long  disgraced  the  British  name  in 
India,  through  the  boundless  rapacity  of 
the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  to  the 
infinite  oppression  of  the  native  princes  I 
Before  that  act,  when  any  man  went  out 
to  India  to  accept  of  a  place,  the  holding 
of  which  gave  a  right  to  the  exercise  S 
power,  was  it  not  usual,  even  before  such 
persons  landed  in  India,  for  them  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  fortunes  which 
they  meant  to  collect,  and  even  to  fix  the 
period  when  they  were  determined  to 
leave  the  country  and  come  home  ?  To 
relieve  the  natives  from  being  plundered 
so  shamefully,  the  Act  of  1773  was  passed, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  had  that  Act  sent  over 
to  him,  as  a  weapon  to  defend  himself 
with  against  the  impro{)er  requisitions  of 
the  army,  and  as  a  shield  of  protection 
for  the  native  princes. — That  Mr.  Has- 
tings clearly  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  and  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  evident  past  all  doubt,  from  his 
own  words.  Lord  Mulgrave  here  read  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
which  that  gentleman  defines  the  words  of 
the  Act,  and  states  their  meaning  to  be 
so  explicit,  so  obvious,  and  so  little  liable 
to  dispute  or  question,  that  he  declares  it 
to  be  impossible  either  to  be  explained 
away  or  evaded.  And  it  was  well  Known, 
that  when  col.  Champion  applied  for  per- 
mission to  divide  ten  lacks  given  by.  Sujah 
ul  Dowlah  to  the  victorious  English  army, 
Mr.  Hastings  refused  his  consent,  because 
to  have  granted  it,  must  have  proved  a 
breach^  of  the  new  act  just  then  arrived, 
and  the  least  opposition  to  it  must  have 
rendered  him  open  to  the  penalty.  Ser- 
viceable and  salutary  were  the  powers 
which  Mr.  Hastings  derived  from  this 
Act;  for  it  not  only  was  calculated  to 
serve  him  as  an  unerring  guide  with  re- 
ipect  to  his  own  conduct,  but  might  in  bis 
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baiidflrpri>Te  a  ciseftil  check  to  the  ardofuf 

of  others  fer  pltuoder  thTough  the  medium 

of  presents.      Lord  Muigrave  insttnced 

tbe  case  of  the  army,  eager  perhaps  to 

seize  on  the  property  of  the  natives,  and 

con^oiis  of  b«vu)g  deserved  reward  by 

meritoHons  services :   by  sliowing  them 

the  Act'  Mr.  Hastiags  might  quiet  their 

inopatience    and    correct    their    inclina-' 

ticHA  ^ to .  act  inipf  aperly . '  It.was *  intended* 

alsa  ao  «d  example  to  Uie  oatives  of  Indta> 

of  the  power  of  .Great  Britain  and  her 

jtfstlce*  by  coorincifig  them  that  all  her 

subjects^  however  high  their  rank,  however 

^tesm^e  thoir  pawer;  were  amend)le  to 

the  same,  and  that  sbe'icoosidered  and 

provided  for  the-pudtection  of  all  who 

owned  her  tutelaser  with  the  same  parental 

Eegard,  mhaeh  cbardoterizcd  her  conduct 

over  her  own  immediate  subjects.    The* 

pretended  construclion 'put  upon  the  Act 

passed  in  1773,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  by  the 

Co«rt  of  Directors,  and  by  the  Boand  of 

Gotttrol,  il'asa  censtructtonAvhich  neither 

the.Gdurtof  Directors  nor  the  Board  of 

Gpntrol  had  admiit^^- or  acted  upon:  if 

th«t  construction  was  allowed  to  be  the 

traef  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Act,  the 

very  ead  of  passing: it  would  be  done 

ifway  and  destroyed.     If  Mr;  Hiastings, 

lBi4er  tx>lour  of  receiving  presents  on  me 

Covaoany's  account,  raiglit  take  whatso« 

\efVQr  he  pleased  bom  the  native  pruices,' 

hpw  W0^d  the  Act  relievo  them  from  op- 

pce^sion,  when  in  fact  it  would  only  change 

the:  channel  of  rapacity  ^      In  another 

point  of  view,  let  it  be  considered  that  the 

Act  expressly  stated,  that. no  servant  of 

the  Company  should  on  any  account  ve- 

ceive  presents :  if  any  servants  of  a  rank 

saborainate  to  that  of  Governor-general^ 

therefore,  took  presents,  with  what  face 

could  I  the  Governor-general  call  them  to 

an  account  foi:  such  a  breach  of  the  law, 

when  they  inight  retort  upon  him  and  say, 

f*  You  set  us  the  example :  we  thought  we 

could  not  do  wrong  in  copying  your  xmd* 

duct."     But,  let  the  present  have  been 

given '  to  whom   it  might,  the  Act  was 

equally  unlawful ;  it  was  a  breach  of  the 

laws  of  that  country  to  which  Mr.  Ha^* 

tings  was  amenable,  although  he  was  the 

Governor  of  those  provinces  in  the  East. 

Had  Mr.  Hastings,  come  to  that  House, 

and  acknowledged. his  having  committed 

an  involuntary  breach  of  the  law,  instead 

of  thiis  attempting  to^ screen. himself,  by 

presuming  otl  his  having  acted  with  the 

greatest  propriety  from  havinr  paid  the 

meaey  to  the  Compat)y>  be  uien  would 
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have  had  a  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  Now,  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  the  exercise  of  its  ^most  rigid  justice. 
But  the  enormity  of  this  breach  of  the 
law  was  evinced  from  a  consideration  of 
its  principle  and  the  reason  of  its  having 
been  pa»ed.  Lord  Clive  once  made  a 
speech,  the  words  of  which  were  exceed- 
i^ly  remarkable  and  expressive  of  the 
state  of  India^  at  the  time  when  the  Legis- 
lature conceived  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately passing  this  Act,  to  prevent  the 
receipt  of  any  more  pifesents  by  the  Com- 
pany's servants.  Then,  presents  were  so 
prevalent,  that  they  were  made  not  only 
firom  Nabobs  and  their  ministers,  but  even 
the  lowest  subordinates  offered  them  to 
persons  of  every  avocation,  and  in  every 
department.  It  was  held  out  as  an  incen- 
tive to  go  to  India*— *<  YoU  see  what  a  for- 
tune such  a  Lord  has  made ;  how  much 
wealth  such  a'Mr.  has  acquired.'*  This 
waft  the  language  of  that  da^ ;  and  thus 
were  venality  ai^  oppression  disseminated* 
throughout  the  country.  Then  it  wair 
cakumted  how  many  years  it  would  be 
necessary  to  spend  in  India  before  a  for- 
tune could  be  made  to  enable  a  man  to 
return  to  enjoy  his  spoils  in  his  nwn  coun- 
try with  the  greatest  pomp  and  opulence*' 
To  remove  this  cause  of  corruption,  rapa- 
city, and  oppressbn,  this  act  was  passed. 
It  was  therefore  highly  criminal  in  Mr. 
Hastings  to  have  baoken  this  la«v  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  Again,  tlie  Act  de- 
dared,  that  each  servant  of  the  Company 
ofiendmg  against  it  sliould  be  sent  home 
in  disgrace ;  that  was  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment. Could  the  Governor-general  send 
himself  home  ?  In  the  present  instance 
he  was  at  home,  and  had  thus  escaped  a 
part  of  the  punishment  due  to  himself. 
If  Mr.  H^tings  oould  clearly  establish 
hereafter,  and  in  another  place,  that  he 
had  not  acted  in  regard  to  the  presents 
from  a  corrupt  motive,  and  that  he  had 
paid  all  into  die  Company's  treasury,  or 
accounted  for  theni  to  their  credit,  such 
an  ascertainment  would  doubtless  prove  a 
strong  ground  of  extenuation.  . 

Sir  James  Johnstone  remarked,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  hon. 
major.  If  it  were  true  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  misunderstood  the  act  of  parliament, 
that  the  Directors  had  fallen  into  the  tame 
error>  and  tiiat  tho  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Government  at  home  were  equally  in 
the  wron^,  as  haiing  entertained  a  ground- 
less opinion,  it  was  high  time  to  matk  the 
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meaning  of  Uie  LegislaUire  by  Mine  deci- 
sive roeaaure.  Tke  hon.  major  had  chosen 
to  allude  to  prophecy;  yet»  for  hni  oifu 
part,  sir  James  said,  he  ^ould  not  scruple 
to  confess,  tliat,  m  spite  of  laboured  pa- 
l)egyrics  upon  the  predicting  Governor- 
general,  he  reverenced  the  prophets  of  old 
rather  more  than  the  new  prophet  of  the 
present  sera.    He  was  glad  to  hear,  hoir^ 
ever,  that  Mr*  Hastings  had  repented  of 
bis  East  Indian  sins  upon  (he  banka  of  the 
Ganges,    although  he    greatty  doubted, 
whether  all  the  waters  of  that  river  would 
prove  stifficient  to  wash  them  sway.    He 
coneurred  in  the  genend  and  anxious  wi^, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  might  be  brought  to  his 
trial ;  yet  not  without  sincerely  hopii^, 
that  he  might  obtain  a  happy  deliverance. 
Mr.  Burgess  said,  Uiat  he  differed  toto 
cceh  from  the  hon.  gentleman  mko  had 
opened  the  charge,  and  from  snoble  lord^ 
as  to  their  construction  of  the  Act  of  1773. 
He  read  the  words  of  k,  and  contended 
that  the   meanug  wartanted   by  those 
worda  was,  that  the  serviant^.of  the  Com** 
IHinyrWere  prohibked  from  receiving  pre> 
seats  on  their  own  aceount,  but  not  on 
tint  of  the  CcMnpaair.    He  prednced  the 
Act  of  1784*,  read  the  elause  referriof  to 
the  Act  of  1773,  and  argued,  that  if  the 
A0  of  1773  had  rerily  been  liable  to  die 
construction  contended  for,  there  was  not 
any  occasion  to  insert  tlmt  escplanatory 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1784k    It  was  there- 
fore evident  from  these  clauses,  tbat  Mr. 
Hastings  had  not  committed  any  breach 
of  law  contained  in  this  Act.    He  had  not 
received  the  presents  for  himself,  nor  had 
they  been  received  by  any  other  person 
in  his  behal£    This  had  not  been  either 
alleged,    or    attempted   to   be    proved. 
Even  his  accusers  liad  apguitted  him  of 
this  part  of  the  crimen    The  noble  lord 
tkimself  had  not  only  acquitted  him  of  such 
an  imputation,  but  had  even  offered  an 
argument  to  show  his  innocence  in  not 
luiving  af}{died  the  money  to  his  own  pur- 
poses.   For  what  had  the  noble  lord  ob- 
•erved  I    Why,  that  so  far  had  Mr.  Has- 
tings been  not  guilty  of  applying  the 
money  to  his  own  purposes,  tnat  no  evi- 
dence whatever  was  onered  to  prove  that 
he  had  committed  this  act  of  criminality. 
If  therefore  it  was  universally  admitted, 
that  the  Govemor-^nend  had  not  applied 
these  pretenu  to  his  own  use,  and,  as  the 
words  of  the  Act  were  directed  to  no 
other  interdiction^  it  was  evident  to  him, 
he  had  committed  no  bi«ach  of  the  law. 
The  oohle  lord  must  have  known  ^hat  the 


Act  did  not  interdict  the  receipt  of  pre- 
sents by  any  of  tbe  Company's  senraiits, 
provided  they  were  not  taken  or  appiaed 
to  their  own  purposes.  No  peraonwbo 
had  read  the  Act  with  the  least  attentioii)^ 
but  must  ackfiowledge  that  Mr.  Haattegt 
was  innocent  of  this  part  of  the  <4iarge. 
Such  was  the  Act,  and  he  was  tbevefoia 
determined  to  ekpress  hit  senttments, 
which  he  should  never  be  afraid  todo  m 
tke  cause  of  innocence  wijustly  aeeoaedt 
and  such  he  was  not  afraid  to  pr^mmnoe 
Mr.  Hastings  od  the  present  occaaion. 
Whatever  had  been  his  conduct  on  other 
occasions,  on  this  diere  was  no  poasMe 
trace  of  criminahty. 

Mr.  Wilbrakam  oiiserved^  that  the  fHsh 
jected  trial  of  Noncomar  for  conspiraer^ 
which  had  been  abandoned,  and  his  so^e- 
quent  trial  and  execution  for  forgery,  were 
events  which  followed  so  close  •  upon  hii 
charge  of  corruption  against  Mr*  Hastifn, 
as  to  warrant  weighty  suspicion,  not#i&  - 
striding  the  assertions  which  had  IWeB 
from  the  hon.  major,  who  pledged  hiea^ 
in  that  House  to  reAite  any  charges  of 
corruptioa  which couldbe brought  f^sibwt 
the  Governor-general;  and  he  trusted  fife 
vote  to  be  given  that  night  woiM  coa^ 
yince  the  hon.  major  how  nnieh  heliii 
deceived  both  himself  and  that  Hotttt. 
His  defence  of  the  condoot  of  Mf.  Has^ 
tings,  with  respect  to  his  perseeutkift'ef 
Nuncomar,  was  of  a  piece  witb  the  hotu 
gentlemtr&'s  other  misrepreseatatienef  «ld 
carried  with  it  equal  weight  in  his  opiniaai 
But  what  would  be  said  of  Mr.  Hasdta^ 
whetv  it  was  recollected  that  he  ihmok 
from  the  inquiry,  at  a  time  when  it  miglit 
have  been  fully  investigated,  and  he  evea 
courted  the  present  inquiry  at  this  rawetii 
period.  It  was  an  inquiry  which  w<)lild 
ever  reflect  honour  on  the  Britirii  mam\ 
and  he  hoped  to  see  the  vote  of  impeadt* 
ment  followed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  f<jt 
restoring  to  Cheit  Sing,  ana  the  otfier  an- 
happy  sufferers  in  India^  what  th^y  had 
been  so  inhumanly  and  illegally  robbed^efe 
Mr.  GrewoUle  declared  his  ooncnmeiiC!^ 
with  almost  every  point  which  had  bteta 
urged  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  mofed 
the  resolution.  He  affirmed  also,  that  be 
agreed  with  his  noble  friend  ^lord  Md- 
crave)  as  to  the  senthnents  whioh  he  bid 
delivered,  and  endeavoured  to  reseoe  the 
FHrectore  and  the  Board  of  Control  from 
the  cliarge  of  their  having  either  misua* 
derstood,  or  n^lected  to  enibrce  d»e  eke* 
cution  of  the  Act  of  1773,  aaserting,  that 
excepting  in  one*  latter  of  the  Coott  of 
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JWreotort  8«it  to  Indm»  not  a  single  trace 
of  jnatlentHm  to  the  Act  could  be  found. 
Ik  explained  the  elaoseof  the  Act  ori784s 
fif  contgndiDgt  that  although  in  the  con- 
esptioa  of  that  Hottse  the  meaning  of  the 
Aet  of  1773  waa  clear  and  explicit,  jet  as 
Ptoie  pertoM  bad  been  known  to  enter^in 
a  dptibt,  it  was  thought  right,  by  an  ex- 
ftoqatory  Act  of  17S4r,  to  put  the  matter 
opt  *of  all  manner  of  doubt.  Upon  die 
preaeni  occasion,  be  said,  he  coiild  not 
Hesisi  an  attempt  to  save  Mr.  Larkins  from 
whait  he  thought  rather  too  harsh  treat* 
omit*  and  dedared,  that  he  had  ever  un- 
derstood that  gentleman  to  be  a  men  cf 
enact  boDOur  and  unimpeacfaable  integri^, 
end  bY  no  means  capable  of  wilful  perjury, 
tboe^  he  had  certainly,  througk  mere 
inadvertency,  sworn  fully,  instead  of  swear- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  respect- 
ifig  Mr.Hastta^is's  letter  of  the  22nd  May, 
17^f  net  havm|^  been  oph»ied  since  be 
«hiidparted  with  It  out  of  his  heeds.  Mr. 
Gieoville  said,  he  must  contend  that  the 
Act  was  strong  enough  to  answer  every 
pwpose  for  which  it  had  been  framed. 
)lus  letter>  instead  of  defending,  went  to 
GOBdenm  the  Governor-general's  conduct. 
Tbe  laws  having  been  found  inefficient  to 
guard  against  tbe  increasing  inroads  of 
eeiTuptian,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
eskfisrce  the  operation  of  that  Act,  by  esta- 
Mishing  a  new  code,  which  was  intended 
te  remove  the  cruel  extortions  and  op- 

Kesaiens  under  which  the  poor  natives  of 
dia  groaned.  Shall,  dimi,  the  Govemor- 
geararal  endeavour  to  shelter  himself  under 
a  asiseoneeption  of  law  and  aggravated  in- 
justice by  extortion  ?  His  demand  upon 
Cheit  Sing  was  shamefiil  and  inhuman  to 
t&e  most  criminal  degree ;  and  it  was. his 
wish  to  cany  before  die  august  tribunal  of 
ihe  Hoese  of  I^ords,  the  man  who  had 
4aiPed  to  sqlly  the  lualre  of  the  British 
iMune»  and  to  trassple  on  die  sacred  in« 
heritanoe  of  an  ueicmeodiii^  vane  of  peo- 
pl^  The  r^jah  Cheit  Smg  had  been 
gelled  upon  by  Mr,  Hastings  &r  five  lacks 
of  rupees ;  and  at  tbe  very  time  when  the 
Pireotors  were  .deliberating  at  home  on 
what  measures  it  would  be  proper  to  pur- 
avie  wkh  respect  to  thai  chief,  the  Go- 
y«iior-general  was  extorting  from  bim  a 
present  of  two  lacks  Cmt  his  own  private 
lioc.  In  conclusion»  Mr.  Grenville  ob* 
eerved,  that  when  be  fdlewed  op  his  earn- 
eH  wiiiies  to  tindioeto  the  Board  of  Con-* 
treHl  iroman^  imputation  of  being  a  party 
in  what  se^  called'  the  misconstruction  of 
the  Begulation  Act,  be  naast  beg  leave  to 


iofiiflt,  theC  the  new  Act  was,  to  prevent 
the  former  one  fvem  being  evaded  by  that 
cunning  and  artifice  which  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hastings;  and  fromvartoua 
letters  and  documents  he  contended,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  could  never  have 
understood  them  in  the  mapner  now  re- 
presented. If,  m  this  proceeding,  Mr. 
Hastings  had  exerdsed  peculation  and 
extortion,  end  had  only  exerdBed  them 
to  supply  the  exigendes  ef  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  had  elw^  ap^died  them  to  that 
sale  purpose,  this,  though  not  a  just^c»- 
fien  of  his  conduct,  would  have  been  e 
diminution  of  tlm  dfence.  But  no  endi 
palliation  es  this  appeared  in  the  tnme- 
acticn ;  and  though  it  was  not  absolutdy 
proved  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  ooe« 
rerted  this  money  to  the  public  serrioe^ 
yet  there  was  very  strong  ground  for  some^ 
dung  more  dian  suspicion;  and  his  avoids 
ing  to  give  any  exfrfanation  of  the  busi»> 
ness,  though  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  made  the  circumstance  stiU 
more  suspicious  and  unfavourable. 

Mr.  Sheridan  begged  leave  to  say^  that, 
of  all  insinuations,  that  which  might  have 
fixed  upon  the  miiids  of  the  committee 
even  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Larkins  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  and 
wilful  perjuffv,  was  the  most  distant  from 
his  idea.  The  whole  of  what  he  meant  te 
intimato  was,  that  an  incontrovertible  fact 
stood  forward,  which,  in  its  nature,  ascer* 
tained,  that  Mr.  Laricins  had  deposed 
upon  oath,  to  the  truth  of  some  points, 
which  most  certainly  did  not  fall  within 
his  own  immediate  knowledge. 

Major  jSco^,  in  reply  to  lord  Mulgrave; 
who  had  asserted  that  it  was  a  shabby  de- 
fence, to  plead  diat  Mr.  Hastings  had 
mistaken  the  lavy  <^nd  that  it  was  a  dia* 
boUcal  doctrine  to  advice,  that  the  £ng« 
Ush  security  in  India  depended  on  our 
keeping  the  netifve  princes  in  ignorance^ 
said:— -I  must  trespass  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  committee  for  a  very  short  time,  in 
order  to  obviate  two  objections  that  have 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  below  me.  Il 
is  not,  Sir,  from  any  conviction  in  my  ewH- 
mind,  that  I  say  Mr.  Hastings  mistook  the 
law ;  but  when  great  and  reapectable  aui 
thorities  in  England  assert  it,  I  am  d^ 
sirous  of  bowing  to  their  opinions;  hot  this 
I  contend,  that  the  noble  lord  is  totally 
unfounded  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Hastmgs, 
when  he  reoeived  the  Bill,  had  a  difflnent 
opinion  oM ;  and  this,  which  Is  the  asalrt 
point,  I  am  very  confident  I  shiEdl  be  able 
to  prove,  evea  from  those  circumstanoea 
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^bich  the  noble  lord  has  adduced,to  prove 
the  reverse.  The  noble  lord  says,  that 
when  colonel  Champion  applied  for  per- 
^mission  to  divide  ten  lacks,  given  by  Sajah 
Dowlah  to  our  victorious  army,  Mr.  Has- 
tings refused  his  consent,  because  it  would 
be  in  breach  of  the  new  Act  just  then  ar-' 
Jived ;  and  to  oppose  it,  would  be  to  incur 
•the  penalty :  but  if  the  noble  lord  will  go , 
JOB  a  little  farther,  he  will  find  that  Mr. 
Hastings  proposed,  in  November^  1 774, 
-4hat  the  government  of  Bengal  should  do 
^1  that  was  in  their  power,  namely,  re- 
iceive  the  money  as  a  deposit,  and  submit 
jit  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  take  such 
«teps  as  they  thought  proper,  in  their  wis- 
idom,  to  secure  the  money  to  the  army. 
"What  did  the  Directors  do  ?  Why,  they 
approved  of  the  money  remaining  as  a 
deposit;  and  after  repeated  representa- 
tions from  Bengal,  they,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  have  given  that 
money  to  the  army  which  served  in  the 
Jlohilla  campaign ;  yet,  by  the  noble  lord's 
doctrine,  they  have  all  acted  against  law. 
•—Now  observe  what  Mr.  Hastings  did  on 
another  occasion.  On  the  31st  Oct.  lT74, 
fi  few  days  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  he  brought  to  the  Board* 
two  bags,  one  containing  14-7  gold  mohrs, 
the  other  327-rui)ees,  ^ing  the  nuzzars 
he  had  received  since  the  operation  of  the 
new  Act.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
lie  ought  to  continue  to  take  them,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  Company's  account; 
Ibut  submitted  his  opinion  to  the  correction 
of  the  other  meraBers ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
ithat  this  money  should  be  paid  into  the 
treasury,  and  that  the  treasurer  should 
receive  such  other  sums  as  Mr.  Hastings 
should  hereafter  pay  in,  under  the  same 
head.  General  Clavering,  col.  Monson, 
and  Mr.  Francis,  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  to  receive  any  presents,  would  be  a 
l)reach  of  the  law ;  but  if  the  noble  lord 
reads  their  minutes,  ho  will  clearly  see 
that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  minute  of 
the  Governor-general,  but  to  that  of  ano- 
ther member,  who  had  received  and  given 
trifling  nuzzeranas,  without  bringing  them 
to  account.  Thfe  noble  lord  will  also  see, 
by  a  public  account  on  your  table,  diat 
presents  to  the  Governor-general,  form  a 
Tegular  head  of  receipts,  under  the  bead 
pf  Durbar  charges.  In  one  year,  the  Comr 
pany  received  above  $i,000/.;  in  another, 
|hre(B ;  in  anoUier  nine ;  and  so  on*  •  But, 
^ocor4ing  to  the  noble  lord  s  constvoction 
pf  the  Act»  the  most  trivial  of  ihkse  pre- 
lOOt^  was,  ^n  fact^  as  much  a  bce^di  of  tho 


1ai^,-  as  the  highest :  and  Jso  -dtoake  was 
general  Clavering,  that  he  not  only  ap- 
plied H  to  money,  but  he  would  not  «c* 
cept  a  plate  of  mangoes,  or  a  besket  of 
oranges.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  if  the 
construction  which  the  noble  lord  pats 
upon  the  law,  is  a  true  one,  every  tnan  in 
England,  and  in  India,  whose  duty  it  waa 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  that  lavr,  lias 
mistaken  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  liastiDga. — 
With  regard  to  the  second  obsewataon  of 
the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  a  'di^>olical 
doctrine  to  support,  namely^  that  we  must 
destroy  the  morals  of  the  native  princes  in 
India,  in  order  to  govern  then ;  I  affirm 
that  I  never  uttered  nor  conceived  audi  a 
sentiment;  but  this  1  will  affirm,  that  it 
was  a  most  wise  and  proper  measure  to 
appoint  Munny  Begum,  the  widow  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  to  the  guardianshiB  of  the 
Nabob  during  his  minority,  after  the  Couit 
of  Directors  had  ordered  Mahomed  JReza 
Cawn  to  be  removed.  The  person,  who  > 
from  Ifis  family  had  pretensions  to  that 
office,  was  Yeteram  ul  Dowlah,  the  Na- 
bob's uncle ;  but  he  had  evidently  an  in- 
terest in  his  death,  as  his  own  son  would 
in  that  event  have  succeeded  to  the  Ma»- 
nud ;  and  the  jealoosy  and  want  of  prio- 
ciple  in  Eastern  courts,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  their  being  mentioned.  If  an 
ambitious  Mussulman  had  been  appointed 
to  the  ofHce,  he  might  have  instilled  no- 
tions into  the  Nabob's  mind  Tery  dan- 
gerous to  our  own  government ;  for  there 
can  be  no  danger  in  stating  that  which 
all  the  world  knows  to  be  true,  that  the 
Mahometan  government  was  a  usurpa- 
tion upon  the  natural  and  just  government 
of  Hindostan,  and  tliat  our  government  is 
a  usurpation  upon  theirs.  That  the  na- 
tives, the  greater  mass  of  the  people,  are 
happier  now  than  they  were  under  their 
Mahometan  rulers,  we  know ;  bat  this  I 
contend,  that  the  aspiring  and  ambitious 
Mussulmans,  who  are  even  sunk  to  down- 
right insigni6cance  conypared  with  thdr 
tbrmer  state,  must  behold  us  with  jealousyi 
and  something  more*  I  contend,  there- 
fore, thvit  it  was  prudent  to  preclude  men 
of  this  description  from  the  person  of  the 
Nabob;  and  the  Directors  saw  the  ap- 
pointment ofMuany  Begum  as  made  with 
a  view  to  this  consideration^  and  they  very 
warmly  approved  of  it; 
'  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  said  tharhe»  as  a  Di* 
rector,  had  ever  understood  the  oonstroc- 
tion  of  the  Act  of  177S  to  be  that  which 
Mr.  Hastings  had  put  opto  it,  and  undsp 
which  hQ  bad  acted*  .  - 
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The  question  being  put,  the  committee 
^divided  :  Yeas,  165 ;  Noes,  54^. 

Debate  on  the  Report  from  the  Com- 
-miitee  &n  the  Charges  against  Mr.  Has- 
tings.']  The  report  was  then  brought  up 
hy  Mr.  St.  John  ;  and  upon  the  questioji, 
that  it  be  read  a  first  tiine» 

Mr.  Le  Mtsurier  opposed  its  being  re- 
cezved^  it  being  a  matter  of  infinitely  too 
nmch  importance  to  be  entered  into  at 
that  late  hour  of  the  evening.  There  were 
«  graa^  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  not 
QbS  yet  ghren  their  sentiments ;  and  it  would 
iye  unjust  to  hurry  on  the  question  with 
auoli  prectpitancy,  as  to  prevent  gentlemen 
fnim  giving  their  votes  according  to  the 
Ofpinions  tt^y  had  formed  upon  the  whole 
^  the  charged.  For  that  reason  he  moved 
as  an  ameMlraent,  that  tlie  word  <  now' 
be  omitted,  and  the  word  *  to-morrow' 
be  inserted. 

Mr.  Dempster  seconded  the  motion,  as- 
signing as  a  reason  that  many  gentlemen 
were  absent,  who  wished  to  l>e  present  at 
the  discussion  of  so  grea^  a  question. 

Mr.  Burke  answered,  that  tliose  who 
were  not  present  stood  without  excuse,  if 
they  felt  any  wish  to  be  present.  The 
proceeding  had  been  long  and  arduous, 
and  rather  lingering  than'  precipitate,  and 
fio  man  could  complain  of  want  of  suffi- 
cient notice.  Indeed,  so  full  a  House  as 
that  was,  proved  that  the  notice  had  been 
ample,  and  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
fK>t  consent  to  farther  delay. 

Mr.  RoUe  wished  that  every  gentleman 
might  have  a  full  opportunity  of  hearing 
all  the  arguments,  and  of  givmg»  his  vote. 
He  meant  therefore  to  oppose  coming  to 
^  decisive  question  that  night. 

Mr.  Fitt  observed,  that,  in  a  business 
of  such  consequence  as  that  before  the 
House,  he  felt  every  successive  stage  be- 
come more  and  more  important,  and  could 
not  therefore  impress  his  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve that  degree  of  regularity  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  should  leave  gentlemen  at 
full  liberty  to  deliver  their  votes,  singly 
and  exclusively^  on  the  merits  of  the  grand 
.  ^decisive  question  of  impeachment,  free 
from  all  manner  of  hesitation  arising  from 
any  objectionable  form  in  which  that  ques- 
tion might  come  forward.  He  therefore 
wi^ed  to  know  how  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman intended  to  proceed?  For  his  part,' 
having  in  some  of  the  articles  gone  only  a 
certain  length  in  his  assent,  and  by  no 
vieans  admitted  a  degree  of  guilt,  of  an 
^tent  equal  to   th^   imputed   in  the 


charges,  he  could  not  think  himself  justi- 
fied in  joirfmg  in  a  general  vote  of  im- 
peachment, which  might  seem  to  counte- 
nance  the  whole  of  each  several  charge. 
T);e  method  which  it  was  most  advisable, 
in  his  opinion,  to  pursue  was,  to  refer  the 
charges  to  a  committee,  in  ordef  to  select 
out  of  them  the  criminal  matter,  and  frame 
it  into  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then, 
on  those  article.**,  when  reported  to  the 
House,  to  move  the  question  of  impeach-* 
raent.  If,  on  the  contrairy,  the  mode 
adopted  was  to  move  the  impeachment 
immediately,  he  should  find  himself  under 
a  necessity  of  moving,  on  the  report  from 
the  committee  which  had  already  sat  on 
the  charges,  several  amendments,  con- 
fining the  effects  of  each  charge  to  that 
degree  of  real  guilt  which  he  thought  ap- 
peared in  it.  lie  waited,  therefore,  to  he 
mformed  which  was  the  intention  of  the 
friends  and  authors  of  the  prosecution  in 
this  respect,  that  he  might  regulate  his 
conduct  accordingly. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  when  he  felt  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  even  those^entie- 
men  whose  political  principles  and  r(^ 
marks  so  eften  militated  against  his  own, 
seriously  adopting  the  satile  sentiments 
upon  a  great  and  important  question 
which  he  entertained,  no  man  was  more 
willing  to  bend  himself  to  their  wishes  as 
to  the  mode  of  best  carrying  those  senti- 
ments into  effect.  It  was  therefore  with' 
great  concern  that  he  felt  it  impossible  for 
him  to  agree  with  the  neht  boh.  gentle- 
man in  the  proposition  which  he  had  just 
stated :  but  he  really  could  not  do  so  widk- 
out  bett-aying,  as  he  conceived,  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  and  weakening,  even  to  the 
dangerous  risk  of  losing  it  ultimately,  the 
great  question  naturally  consequent  on  all 
the  discussions  and  elaborate  investiga^ 
tions  of  the  committee  they  had  just  come 
out  of;  the  great  question,  "  That  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  be  impeached."  That  ques- 
tion was,  he  thought,  the  next  and  imme- 
diate step  to  be  taken  by  the  House,  after 
agreeing  (if  they  should  agree)  to  the 
report  then  on  the  table ;  and  they  would 
in  that  case  follow  it  up  by  sending  word 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  declaring  that  they  were 
preparing  articles,  and  would  present  them 
with  Idl  convenient  dispatch,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  constitutional  right  of  sup- 
plying more  articles,  after  they  hbd  gone 
through  the  whole,  whether  thev  shotild 
have  occasion  at  all  to  exercise  that  right 
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or  not. '  Mr,  Fox  enlarp^dl  in  tmpport  4»f 
this  mode  of  proceediog*  OQinparing  it 
with  the  other  mode  proposed  bv  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer,  and  coh* 
tending  that  it  was  the  true  constitutional 
inode,  and  the  best  to  carry  the  views  of 
Uie  great  aiajority  of  the  House  into  full 
execution.  If  the  House  proceeded  in 
the  manner  which  he  conceived  to  h^  the 
proper,  and,  indeed,  the  onlyplroper  man* 
ner  o^  proceeding,  Uiey  would,  by  coming 
immediately  to  me  gceat  question,  ^ord 
tb()$&  gentlemen  who  meant  to  urge  the 
argument  of  a  set-off,  a  full  opportunity 
ofputting  their  favourite  reasoning  to  (he 
test ;  they  would  give  every  gentleman  an 
equ^l  degree  of  indulgence,  and  the  mat- 
ter, as  to  the  question  of  impeachment, 
would  rest  on  its  true  merits,  the  sense  of 
the  majority,  grounded  on  the  votes  of  the 
committee,  and  then  the  House  would 
decide  upon  the  great  ouestion  fairly; 
and,  having  once  decided  upon  it,  they 
would  run  no  risk  of  losing  it  in  any  sub- 
sequent stage,  by  entertaining  altered  opi- 
nhlns  under  the  influence  of  reasoning  on 
the  particular  form  and  shape  of  different 
articles  of  the  impeachment,  or,  what  was 
still  more  to  be  dreaded  and  suarded 
against  in  a  proceeding  of  that  kind,  by 
the  influepce  of  improper  interference,  to 
which  thp  other  mode  of  proceeding  was 
particulfirly  obnoxious*  The  other  mode 
of  i^rpcc^ing  was  aUo  li^le  to  other  ob- 
jections, Ifthe  House  went  into  a  com- 
mittee in  order  to  draw  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment before  they  had  resolved  to 
impeach,  they  would  set  their  committee 
an  idle,  and,  possibly  in  the  end,  a  fruit- 
less task ;  for,  having  ultimately  to  look  at 
the  question  in  a  new  light,  and  to  decide 
upon  the  impressions  of  all  the  criticisms 
and  sentimenis  of  different  gentlemen,  the 
great  questipn  would  prove  very  much 
weakened,  and  come  to  decision  under 
cireumstances  much  more  unfavourable  to 
it  than  at  present.  Perhaps  there  mi^ht 
be  precedents  for  the  mode  of  proceedmg 
recoipmended  by  ^  righ^  hon.  gentle- 
man. .  Indeed,  so  many  were  on  the  jour- 
nals, and  those  so  various  and  contradic- 
tory, ^t  there  was  scarcely  any  mode  of 
proceeding^  however  absurd  and  however 
unpQnstitutipna),  for  ^hich  a  precedent 
might  not  be  qupted;  but  he  much 
doubted  whether  any  precedent  would 
bear  out  the  prpposition  just  i9ade.  He 
bad  ex^mineq  a  great  variety,  and  the 
ne^^st  which  h^  could  find  was  that  of 
lord  DajDi)]fi  ^ut  it  did  nqt  e^Mictly  vfmi 
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the  present  case.  Mr.  Fox  lecitad  at 
large  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  Hri 
Panby's  impeachment ;  and,  after  stating 
them  circumsta9tially,  pointed  out  the 
different  modes  of  proceeding  which  ba4 
prevailed  aftenrards,  9s  well  as  thoae  in 
tioies  nmr^  modern,  mentioning  the  im^ 

{^eachments  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  lord  Or- 
brd,  &c  ^c  and  afterwards  lord  Oxford 
and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  coming  at  kogtb 
to  the  case  of  lord  Maccles&ld,  where 
the  whole  ha4  original  in  a  messi^ 
from  the  Crowp,    upopi  examinii^  w 
papers  placed  upon  the  table,  by  whkb 
the  House  had  m^mediately  reiolvad  to 
impeach,  ai>d  had  ^eat  a  messay  to  the 
Lords   to  that  efieet.      After  enlarging 
upon  these  partipulars,  Mr.  Fox  retamed 
to  his  former  ar^ment,  and  obsanredt 
that  the  mode  which  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  recommend,  be  was  coavioced, 
was  the  shortest,  the  best,  the  most  likdy 
to  securo  the  endf  and  that  which  he 
could  not  conceifre  any  gentleipaa^  who 
meant  to  act  fairly  and  sincerely  in  t{u8 
business,  or  any  other  of  the  same  kind 
which  might  occur  in  future,  and  who  did 
not  mean  some  fallacy,  or  by  some  trick 
to  abandon  it,  cQiild  object  to.    In  saying 
this,  he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as 
designing  to  insinuate,  that  any  such  &l* 
lacy  was  intended  in  tlie  present  instance^ 
much  less  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
was  not  himself  as  sincerely  desirous  of 
sending  the  matter  tp  the  House  of  Lords 
as  he  was.    He  had  fkot  the  smallest  doubt 
but  that  he  was  equally  serious  on  the 
occasion ;  but  he  wished  to  guard  against 
establishing  a  precedent  which  might  by 
b|ul  men  be  abused  iq  future  tiqses.    Be 
could  not  therefore  but  express  his  sur- 
prise that  the  righ^  hon.  gentleman  should 
wish  to  pursue  a  different  mode,  and  the 
more  especially  as  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  amendmepts  at  which  he  hinted  need 
be  at  all  supposed  an  argument  Qgaioit 
the  general  question.    Excepting  only  ia 
the  charge  against  covtracts,    had   the 
right  hon*  gentleman  made  any  distinctioa 
so  strong   as  to   prevent  bis   gea^wUy 
voting  with  the  resolution  mpved  imoo 
each  of  the  charges  carried.    If  ^hermre 
he  had  not  objected,  notwithstiinding  the 
various  distinctions  and  differences  which 
he  had  taken  upon' several  (^  the  chaiges, 
to  vote  that  most  of  ^em  contained  mat* 
(er  of  impeachment,  why  could  he  set 
consent  to  impeach,  tmd  in  firamiiM;  lbs 
specific  articles,  take  the  sense  of  «die 
ciwamitt^  upon  each  of  bis  wished-te 
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zmendmenti  >  Mr.  Fok  ^dded,  that  if  he 
appeared  to  deliter  hfs  dentlments  in  some 
emotion  upon  the  present  occasion,  he 
eoold  declare  that  tliey>ere  utteted  oAly 
with  a  natural  warmth  rather  arising  from 
his  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the 
bu^nesa,  and  his  sense  of  the  deep  de- 
gree in  which  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and 
ihe  character  of  the  Hobse  and  of  the 
nation,  were  involyed,  than  from  any 
dpark  of  passipn  or  intemperance  of  feel- 
ing. He  had  merely  delivered  his  indivi- 
dual sentiments,  independent  of  party  or 
connexion.  They  might  possibly  not  be 
supported ;  but  as  he  really  thoi^ght  he 
eouid  not,  without^  betraying  the  cause, 
ceuDtendnce  any  other  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, so  he  could  not  lend  himself  to  its 
sop^port ;  and  if  a  question  were  put  oil 
the  raode  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  flhotild  be  obliged  to  vote 
agvittstit. 

Mr.  PHt  felt  the  strohgedt  conrictioti 
that  the  becoming  warmth  of  l^e  right 
hon.  gehUenlan  proceeded  from  an  un- 
feigned zeal  for  the  true  rights  and  ho^ 
Bour  of  tlie  House,  as  there'  was  certainly 
Bollitiig^  either  in  the  question  itsdf,  or  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  hettk  mtro^ 
duccfd,  which  could  givci  rise  to  such  a 
degree  of  earkiestness,  except  a  firm  con- 
viction that  there  was  sc(mis  retil  danger  to 
the  success  of  the  whttle  proceeding,  or 
to  the  essential  fbrms  and  functions  of 
that  HoQte,  actually  hiTolved  in  it.  For 
his  own  part^  he  h»tl  no  object  in  view, 
except  to  bring  the  business  to  its  ulti- 
mate sta^,  in  the  most  unquestionable 
and  regular  manner  possible.  He  should 
therefore  be  extremely  ^Ung  to  coincide 
in  opinion  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
Bead  to  give  up  his  own  idea  upon  the 
mode  to  be  adopted,  could  he,  for  a  mp- 
ment,  suppose  either  that  the  right  hon. 
^entleman^s  object,  which  was  also  his 
own,  would  be  answered  by  it,  or  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  objections  to  the 
Bood^  which  h^  had  suggested  at  aH  ap- 
plied to  it ;  but  he  must  say  that  he  still 
remained  unaltered  in  his  fanner  opinion, 
snd  he  scarcely  thought  it  possible  that 
tlwre  could  arise  any  difference  of  senti- 
ment upon  die  subject.  Hie  right  hon. 
gendeman  had  argued  in  favour  of  his 
cminion,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  pre- 
•eht  case,  which  peculiarity  he  stated  to 
b^,  that  die  question  of  impeachment  was 
nH  to  stand  confined  simply  to  a  discus- 
moil  of  the  existence  and  degree  of  guilt ; 
but  thafa  set<^  was  to  be  made  of  me-* 


Hts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  coon* 
terbaknce  whatever  faults  he  might  have 
committed,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  prove  that  the  House  must  have 
the  complete  question  to  determine,  not 
only  on  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the 
amount  of  it,  but  also  on  his  services  and 
deserts,  and  how  the  balance  stood  be^ 
tween  both.  From  hence  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  drawn  an  inference,  that 
the  proper  method  was  first  to  come  to  a 
genered  resc^udon  to  impeach,  and  then 
on  that  resolution  the  question  of  the  set* 
off  services  ought  to  be  debated,  and  after 
the  resolution  to  impeach  was  carried^  to 
appomta  committee  to  draw  up  the  pre- 
oise  articles  on  which  that  House  shouhi 
rest  their  charge,  and  which  they  were 

Erepared  to  substandate  by  proof  at  the 
ar  of  the  House  of  Lords.    But,  in  his 
dpinion,  this  complexion  of  the  case,  in«    t 
stead  of  supporting  the  propriety  of  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  did  absolutely  rifen^ 
der  a  different  one  essendallv  necessary. 
For  how  was  it  possible  to  n>rm  an  esti^ 
mate  or  comparison  between  the  ofRences 
and  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings,  except  by 
first  ascertaining  the  extent  of  each  ?  The 
extent  of  his  transgressions  then  eould 
only  be  set  forth  in  the  final  ardcles  of 
impeachment ;   for  it  was  pretty  well  un- 
derstood, that  the  whole  of  the  mattet 
contained  in  the  present  articles  of  charge, 
even  on  those  which  the  committee  had 
voted,  was  not  criminal  nor  even  authen- 
tic, afid  that  a  great  part  of  them  con- 
sisted of  facts  incapable  of  proof,   or 
which,  if  proved,  could  not  be  imputed 
to  Mr.  Hasdngs  as  delinquencies.    What, 
then,  was  the  House  to  do,  in  order  to 
bring  the  question  of  comparison  betweeiy 
his  crimes  and  his  deserts  fairly  before 
themy  exc^t  to  separate  and  anatize  thd 
ehivges,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  real  guilt 
fh>m  t^  which  was  unfounded,  and  then> 
having  a  clear  view  of  a  certain  degree  of 
ascertained  guilt,  determine  how  fiir  that 
guilt  would  weigh  against  whatever  de- 
gree of  merit  might  be  alleged  and  proved 
in   his  favour?  For  his  part,  he  was  at 
present  ready  to  confess,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  his  opinion' of  the  origin 
of  the  proceeding,  he  was  so  fully  satisfied, 
that  the  House  at  least  could  not,  after 
what  had  passed,  and  after  what  it  was  in 
possession  of,  with  any  sort  of  propHety, 
take  any  notice  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Has- 
dngs,  because   nothing   could   possib^ 
occur  that  should  now  induce  them  to  re- 
ject the  vote  of  impeachment,  pitlvided 
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that  it  were  done  in  a  manD^  consistent 
with  what  they  thought  substantial  jus- 
tice ;    but  still    he   conceived  .  that    the 
House  was  bound  to  have  the  friends  of 
go  accused  person  open  to  an/ method 
whid),  they  might  thiuk  proper  tor  his  de- 
fence;  and,  it*  they  thought  tlie  plea  of 
services  likely  to  answer  tiieir  purpose,  to 
put  them  into  a  situation  oi'  availing  them- 
selves of  that  plea   in    the  mo^t  ample 
ipanner.     Thus,  as  far  as  respected  any 
supposed  peculiarity  in  the  case  o(  Mr. 
Hastings,  from  the  intention  of  arguing 
by  way  of  set-off  in  his  favour,  so  far  he 
thought  it  was  clear  that  no  reason  could 
be  assigned  from  them  for  the  method 
propos^  by  the  rjght  hon.  gentleman. 
With  reg^d  to  the  consideration,  how  far 
the  proceeding  would  in  itself  be  afected, 
by  the  difterence  of  the  two  modes  sug- 
gested;  in  this  respect  they  wore  both 
perfectly  indifferent,  because  neither  would 
tend  to, retard  or  expedite  the. business 
more  than  the  other*     In   neither  case 
could  the  House  of  Lords  take  up  the 
lousiness  until  the  articles  were  framed  a 
aod,.  in  point  of  time,  no  delay  icould 
arise  from  the  question  of  impeachqient 
being  put  subsequently,  any  more,  thaa 
prior  to  the  iftiiuiDs  of  (he  articles,    ^ut 
tha  right  hon«  gentlepmn  was  apprelien* 
sive  of  a  precedent  which  might  be  at- 
tended ,  with  bad  consequences  iyi  future 
He  should  short!}'  come  to  enumerate  a 
series  of  precedents  which  had  already 
been  established,,  but  would  first  observe 
upon  the^^rinciple  on  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman^/i  opinion  was  founded.      He 
flattered  himself  that  the  House  and  the 
nation  would  give  him  credit  for  as  warm 
a  zeal  for,  an^  as  diligent  a  care  of,  the 
powers  of  that  House,  that  so  they  should 
not  suffer  by  any  direct  act,  nor  be  un- 
dermmed  by  any  indiscreet  manageroenty 
as  any  gentleman  whatsoever  could  lay 
claim  to.     But  how  could  any  danger 
arise  in  the  present  instance  ?    In  pro- 
4:eedings  of  this  nature  the  House  ought 
to  govern  itself  by  the  circumstances  of 
the.  particular  case;   and  some  existed, 
whicn  certainly  might  require  the  most 
decisive  dispatch,  and  in  which  it  would 
prove  dangerous  to  delay  the  great  and 
binding  resolution  for  tlie  impeaclunout  a 
single  moment.    If,  for  example,  a  mi^ 
nister  had  been  guilty  of  any  act  directly 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  rights 
of  Parliament,  or  to  the  interests  of  the 
State  confided  to  his  care,  in  such  a  case 
it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  oome  to 


aif  immediate  vote  of  impeaohment  be- 
fore they  allowed  time  for  drawing  dp  the 
articles;  -even. though  by  so  doing  they 
should  sacrifice  the  proper  and  regukr 
forms  of  proceeding,  and  perhaps  lose 
something  by  that  sacrifice.  For  when 
such  a  man  found  himself  in  such  cir* 
cumstanccs,  it  might  be  possible  for  htm, 
seeing  no  resource  for  safety  but  a  boki 
and  desperate  conduct,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  conndence  of  the  Crown)  and  advises 
prorogation  or  dissolution  of  Parliameat ; 
or  if  ho  were  a  person  possessed  of  great 
popular  influence,  he  might,  while  thst 
House  were  hesitating  upon  the '  form  of 
their  charge^  fly  into  outrages  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency,  and  create  aoimth 
sities  and  violences  through  tlie  kingdom, 
which  a  too  long  protracted  impeaduneat, 
although ,  it  might  at  first  have  prevented, 
would  prove  perhaps  in  the  end  unable  to 
compose.  It  so  happened,  that  in  every 
such  instance,  where  tipe  party  accosed 
was  possessed  of  a  power  aod^ioflueoce 
so  great  as  to  render  a  delay  in  proceedii^ 
ilangerous,  the  offences  of .  which  b^  was 
guilty  must  be  in  themselves  of  so  great, 
so  public,  and  so  very  palpable  ^a  natoie, 
that  no  doubt  could  possiblr  arise. ^ to  his 
criminality  ;  ^d,  there  could  tbe^efjOre  be 
r\Q  injustice  in  th^t  summary  and  decisive 
mode  of  prpce^ng.  *  But  th^  same 
course  ought  by  no  ^eai^s  to  be  followed 
in  cases  so  wiaely  different  as  the  present, 
when  the  accusation  consisted  of  so  very 
diffuse  and  complex  a  mass,  of  many 
charges  which  had  not  been  substantialed, 
and  of  many  facts  which  could  not  in  any 
degree  be  considered  as  criminal,  though 
he  was  read>[.to  declare  that  ic  also  con- 
tained much  ot  authentic,  and  most  heavy 
delinquency.  In  such  a  case,  there  could 
be  no  danger  in  following  the  fair,  .obvi- 
ous, and  established  method  of  first  se- 
lecting and  ascertaining  the  guilt,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  impeacliment.  Mr.Piu 
now  stated  a  ndmber  of  precedents  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  in  like  cases. 
He  mentioned  Uic  impeachment  of  the 
earl  of  Arlington,  Sccretar^r  of  State,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1,  m  which  the 
House^  having  first  received  the  substance 
of  charge  aguh)i>t  him,  (part  of  whiob  he 
desired  the  House  particularly  to  observe 
was  liigh  treason,  and  of  course  made  a 
much  stronger  ground  of  argument)  ap^ 
pointed  a  committee  to  examine  and  res* 
port  upon  it  what  matter  of  impeachmeot 
it  contained.  [Here  Mr.  Fox  said  aciXMS 
the  tablO)  tha|  this  was  a  ooounkiee  ol  a 
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similar  nature  to  that  which  had^ust  been 
sitdng.]     Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  it  was  by 
no  nitons ;  for  the  articles  which  were  re- 
I>orted  from  the  committee  were  the  very 
articles  which  were  afterwards  sent  up  to 
die  Lords;  and  he  believed  the  articles 
which  were  to  be  reported  from  tjie  com- 
mittee on  the  present  occasion,  composed 
as  they  were  of  such  abundance  of  un- 
necessary and  irrelevant  matter,  were  not 
of  a  nature  ^hat  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  framed  them,  would  himself  wish' 
to  have  sent  up  to  the  House  in  their 
present  form ;  so  that  the  intention  of  the 
House  in  the  institution  of  the  two  com- 
mittees was  distinct  and  difierent.    In  the 
present,  the  duty  of  the  committee  was 
only  to  examine  whether  there  was  im- 
peachable matter ;  in  the  former^  to  se- 
\bci   and  .  report  what  the  impeachable 
matter  was.    He  instanced  also  the  im- 
peachment of  another  person  in  the  same 
reign,  for  a  seditious  and  treasonable  pub- 
lication in  which  a  correspondent  course 
bad  been  followed,  and  awelt  for  some 
time  on  the  proceedings  against  the  earl 
tf  I^ortland,  and  the  tords  Somers,  Ox- 
fbrd,  and  Halifax,  for  the  Partition  Treatjr 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  pur- 
po^  of  proving  that  the  form  Uien  adopted, 
was  similar  to  that  which  he  proposed.* 
But  the  prosecution  of  lord  Danby,  al- 
though used  as  an  example  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  was,  he  contended,   a 
(tee  directly  in  point  in  favour  of  his  pro- 
pHOsaL    Upon  the  whole,  he  was .  oF  opi- 
nion, that  as  it  had  evidently  been  tne 
object  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
attempt  to  balance  his  virtues  against  hSs 
vices,   the  opportunity  of  doing   wliich 
would  be  Tost  by  determining  on  the  im- 
peachment, before  the  full  extent  of  his 
giiilt  was  ascertained  in  precise  terms  by 
the  regular  articles  of  impeachment ;   as 
no  actual  inconvenience  could  arise  from 
it  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  as  no  new 
precedent  would  be  set  by  it,   it  would 
be  highly  proper  for  the  flouse,  previous 
to  their  passing  a  vote  of  impeachment, 
to  have  before  them  the  identical  articles 
oif  accusation,  describing  and  setting  forth 
the  degree\nd  quality  of  the  several  of- 
fences which   they   thought   themselves 
capable  of  substantiating  m  proof  at  the 
bAr  of  the  other  House,  that  so  they 
ni^ht  be  able  to  determine  how  far  thos^ 
offences  were  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
merits  which  might  be  opposed  to  thiem, 
or  how  far  they  might  justify  the  depar- 
ture from  the  eseabfishea  forma  of  juris- 
[VOL.XXVL] 


prudence  in  this  country,  to  which  in  this 
instance  they  were  to  be  callea  upon  to 
givie  their  sanction^  , 

y^c.  Frederick  Montague  observed,  that 
the  Journals  afforded  so  multifarious  a 
farrago  of  contradictory  precedents,  that 
it  was  difficult  indeed  to  derive  from  them 
a  judgment  of  what  was  the  best  mode  oC 
proceeding.  He  instanced  the  case  of 
lord  Strafford,  and  a  variety  of  others, 
and  argued  upon  the  different  modes 
which  had  at  that  time  prevailed,  and  con- 
cluded with  observing,  that,  upon  the 
!  present  occasioi^,  the  most  constitutional 
form  of  impeachment  vms  that  which  me- 
rited adoption. 

Mr.  BurTce  declared,  that  he  never  had 
risen  under  a  greater  pi^ssiirct  of  embar- 
rassment and  doubt,  tiian  at  the  moment 
when  a  member  so  conversant  in  all  the 
;  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  House  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spok^e  last,  was 
rather  at  a  loss  to  decide,  and  when  con- 
sequently, it  became  impossible  t6  biiii> 
having  just  witnessed  the  utmost  splen- 
dour of  abilities  displayed  on  both  sides^ 
in  support  of  jopposite  positions,  to  pitch 
upon  that  wlncn  wais  tne  properest  mode 
of  proceeding  to  followl  ]But,  though  no- 
thing could  give  him  89  ipuch  concern  as 
to  differ  from  his  right  hon.  friend  (Affr*. 
Fox)  near  him— and  Heaven  forbid  tluit 
it  should  prove  an  omen  of  fut^re  frc 
quent  variances  in  opinion,  (in  which 'case, 
he  well  knew  that  the  great  superiority  of 
his  right  hon.  friend's  abilities  must  be^^r 
down  and  extinguish  his  talentsentirel^)— -' 
yet  as  it  appeared  to  him,  that  unamn^ty 
was  most  likely  to  continue,  by  adopting . 
the  mode  of  proceeding  recommended  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  him^ 
he  should  advise  against  his  own  Judg-, 
ment,  (for  if  he  gave  any  preference,  it 
must  be  to  the  ponstitutional  mode  re-, 
commended  by  his  right  hon.  friend  nea^ 
him)  that  the  mode 'so  recommended,  be 
the  mode  adopted  and  pursued : — a  mode ', 
which,  however,  appeared  to  him  to  be  as 
likely  to  answer  the  end  of  disp^ch  as 
any  other  mdde  of  proceeding.  Unapi- . 
roity  was  now  more  essential  than  ever  to 
the  great  purposes  of  conducting  so  im-. 
portant  and  solemn  a  proceeding  to  a 
proper  conclusion,  and  he  had  observed, 
that  in  proportion  as  it  had  taken  up 
time  and  become  necessarily  farther  and 
farther  discussed,  the  more  the  whole 
business  of  the  inquiry  had  grown  upon 
the  public,  and  the  more  it  had  gene- 
ratea  uniEuumity*     Upon  that  principle, 
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therefore,  and  that  alonot  he  would  re- 
coimneod  the  mode  proposed  by  the 
rjriit  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  him. 
^e  effects  of  the  inquiry  with  a  view  to 
impeachment  had  been  glorious  both  in 
that  House  and  without  doors.  Without 
doors  men's  minds  had  been  changed, 
rooted  prejudice  had  been  eradicated, 
conviction  bad  followed,  and  all  the  world 
confessed  that  the  House  of  Commons 
were  engaged  in  a  grave  and  important 
proceeding,  ^saitiaito  the  establishment 
of  the  national  character  for  justice  and 
equity.  Within  doors  all  tne  various 
modes  and  styles  of  eloquence  had  .been 
called  for^h  and  displayed  on  both  sides, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  House,  and  to  its 
infinite  honour  and  advantage.  Looking 
round  him  and  seeing  who  were  near  him, 
he  scarcely  dar^  venture  to  speak  far- 
ther upon  a  subject,  in  which  recent  ex- 
perience had  proved,  that  he  found  many 
masters  much  younger  than  himself:  but, 
the  topic  operated  as  an  excitement  to 
the  display  of  all  the  finer  powers  of  the 
human  understanding.  It  has  gone  much 
farther,  softening  almost  into  a  common 
bond  of  union  the  hitherto-obdurate  hearts 
of  violently  contending  politicians;  sheath- 
ing the  sword  of  embattled  party,  and 
lowering  its  hostile  front;  whilst,  as  it  oc- 
casioned both' eloquence  and  argument  to 
spread  themselves  abroad  in  every  quar- 
ter, the  House  of  Commons,  in  wnich 
they  flourished,  resembled  the  once  beau- 
tiful aspect  of  the  Rohilla  country,  and 
presented  to  the  admiring  eye  a  richly 
cultivated  garden,  adorned  with  fruits 
ajdd.  flowers,  and  forming  as  luscious  a 
scene  as  that  which  the  late  Governor- 
general  of  Bengal  delighted  to  extermi- 
nate.—Mr.  Bun:e  now  took  notice  of  what 
bad  that  day  fallen  from  major  Scott,  and 
declared,  that  though  he  could  not  say^ 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  performed 
much  public  service  by  his  eonauct  in  the 
progress  of  the  business,  he  had  done  him- 
self everlasting  credit  by  hb  actiye  zeal 
for  his  principal,  and  his  steady  and  ear- 
nest perseverance  in  his  support.  There 
had  fallen  from  him,  however,  on  that 
day,  some  extraordinary  assertions.  He 
bad  declared,  that  no  man  but  himself 
had  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hastings  or  his 
fortune,  and  that  he  alone  had  expended 
7000/.  in  procuring  and  conveying  intel- 
ligence to  the  public.  That  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  had  been  paid  to  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  that  the  paper  had 
made  but  an  iU  return  was  a  material 


assertion,,  for,  what  must  they  think  of 
tibe  fortune  of  that  man,  who,  out  of  his 
private  means,  could  afford  to  lay  oat 
7000/.  in  buying  up  the  public  prints? 
The  power  of  contaminating  and  direct* 
ing  the  channels  of  public  intelligence  was 
a  consideration  well  worth  the  attention  of 
that  House.  The  account  of  the  expen- 
diture of  lOOOL^  for  the  puiposes  of  ob- 
taining secret  information,  and^  entering 
into  amicable  leagues  with  editors  of  news- 
papers, did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  de- 
scription which  the  major  had  given  of 
the  poverty  of  his  oriental  friend. 

It  ^as  at  last  agreed  that  the  Report 
should  be  taken  into  further  considaratioa 
to-morrow. 

April  S.  The  order  of  the  day  beings 
read  for  taking  into  further  consideration 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  on  the 
charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  esq. 

Major  Scott  observed,  that  he  came  to 
the  House  with  an  intention  of  opposing 
the  resolutions  being  read  a  second  time; 
but  as  a  new  mode  of  proceeding  had 
been  adopted,  which  would  ^ive  him  an 
opportunity  of  submitting  wnat  he  had 
to  o&r  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
prior  to  the  vote  of  impeachment,  ht 
should  reserve  himself  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Hastings  would,  undoubtedly,  do  right  to 
take  their  own  time  for  urging  such  argu- 
ments, as,  in'  their  opinion,  were  most 
likelv  to  serve  their  cause. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thought  the  hon.  major 
could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
arguing  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings,  by 
way  or  set-off,  than  the  present.  If  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Hastings  were  to  be  mea- 
sured against  his  criminality,  the  fairest, 
and  indeed  the  only  mode  to  enable  the 
House  to  do  so,  at  the  proper  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  would  be  for  the  hon.  major 
then  to  go  into  a  statement  of  those  argu- 
ments, on  the  merits,  which  he  meant  to 
use.  In  that  case,  it  might  be  found  ne- 
cessaiy  for  the  gentlemen  on  the  side  of 
the  House  where  he  sat,  and  all  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  charges,  to  caD 
for  papers  in  order  to  repel  the  weight  of 
those  arguments  which  the  hon.  mi^r 
mi^ht  urge,  or  to  do  away  thie  impression 
which  they,  or  the  evidence  of  any  wit- 
nesses might  make  upon  the  minds  of 
the  House.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
the  hon.  gentleman's  entering  into  argu* 
ment  in  the  present  moment,  because  H 
he  did  so  at  any  subsequent  perioi^  it 
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would  have  an  unfair  effect  on  the 
charges,  *  and  the  House  would  not  be 
able  to  give  the  mass  of  criminality,  al- 
ready established,  its  due  weight.  In 
order  to'  exemplify  this,  Mr,  Sheridan 
put  a  variety  of  hypothetical  cases,  to 
abow  the  manner  m  which  not  stating 
the  argunlent  oh  the  merits  of  Mr.  Has- 
'tin^  as  a  set-off  then,  mi^ht  jpossibly 
operate  as  a  disadvantage  agamst  the  sup- 
porters of  the  charge,  who  were  to  mea- 
sure the  merits  against  the  guilt.  Dif- 
ferent gentlemen  had  settled  in  their  own 
minds  difierent  scales  of  the  criminality  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  by  which  each  individual 
would  naturiailly  measure  guilt  and  >ts 
merits,  and,  balancing  the  one  against 
the  other,  decide  accordingly.  Suppose, 
therefore,  the  committee  to  whom  the 
charges  were  to  go  to  be  put  into  proper 
shape  and  form,  as  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, should  reduce  the  charees  to  two, 
was  it  to  be  imagined  that  tney  would 
tidmit  an  unproved  and  alleged  quantum 
of  merit  against  a  proved  and  a  substan- 
tiated guilt  contained  in  two  charges? 
He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  right 
bon*  gentleman  opposite  did  not  rise  and 
tege  the  arguments,  which  he  had  de- 
clared be  meant  to  bring  forward  in  sup- 
port of  those  differences  and  distinctions 
concerning  which  he  had  talked  as  being 
entertained  by  himself  respecting  some 
of  the  charges,  and  in  particidar  that  re- 
lative to  the  contracts.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  imagine,  how  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
could  possibly  sit  and  hear  the  questions 
put  upon  the  resolution  relative  to  those 
charges,  the  motion  upon  which,  specified 
distinctly  and  by  name,  among  other 
erounds  of  criminality,  Mr.  AunoPs  and 
Mr.  Belli's  contracts,  to  both  of  which  tho 
right  hon.  ^ntleman  had  expressly  ob- 
jected* With  resard  to  the  charge  rela- 
tive to  Benares,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had,  in  the  course  of  hA  argument,  stated 
some  objections,  though  he  had  made 
no  motion.  This,  therefore,  appeared  to 
him  the  fit  opportunity  for  discussing  those 
objections. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  no  person  was  better 
entitled  Uian  the  hon.  sentleman  to  ad- 
jure pertinaciously  to  bis  own  opmions, 
because  no  man,  was  capable  of  terming 
4bmn  more  judiciouily,  wnen  he  gave  him- 
aelf  time  to  consider  them.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  ever  recollected  to  have 
heard  anytfnember  attempt  to  dictate  to^ 
those  from  whom  he  expected  opposition, 
U  #hat  stag^'ef  the  proceeding  that  op- 


position ^ould  be  applied.  It  was  surely , 
left  open  to.  any  ffentfeman  to  choose  that 
particular  period  in  which  he  thought  he 
could,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  offer 
his  sentiments  to  the  House ;  nor  did  he 
know  by  what  title  any  person  could  arm* 

fate  to  himself  the  prerogative  which  tha 
on.  gentleman  had  attempted  to  exercise 
of  choosing  for  other  members  the  time 
in  which  it  was  proper  for  them  to  come 
forward  with  their  opinions.  For  his  own 
part,  although  he  coincided  with  the 
non.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  the 
prosecution,  on  the  general  question  of 
the  impeachment,  yet  on  the  particular 
articles  of  it,  he  should,  in  all  probability, 
entertain  some  difference  of  opinion* 
This  would  of  course  lead  him  to  sub- 
mit some  propositions  to  the  House,  with 
the  view 'of  narrowing  the  subject  matter 
of  impeachment,  and  confinmg  it  to  such 
objecu  as  appeared  to  him  of  magnitude 
and  probability  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
a  proceeding.  But  those  propositions  he 
should  certainly  submit  in  that  stage  of 
the  business,  which  he  thought  best 
adapted  to  them,  and  in  which  he  should 
be  able  to  do  it  ifi  a  manner  best  cialcu- 
lated  for  the  ease  of  the  House,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  mind.  Yet  he 
was  somewhat  surprised,  that  the  hon* 
gentleman,  zealous  as  he  certainly  was  in 
the  cause,  and  happy  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  should  suggest  a  mode 
oif  proceeding  likely  to  be  productive  of 
gpreat  delay  and  difficulty— the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  to  substantiate  whatever 
merit  might  be  allied  in  favour  of  Mr* 
Hastings,  and  have  its  weight  as  a  set-off* 
Nor  could  he  reconcile  it  to  such  zeal 
and  anxiety,  that  the  hon*  gentleman 
should  be  extremely  solicitous  to  procure 
an  oppoiBition  to  any  one  individual  stage  of 
the  Dusines3.  And  it  appeared  to  him 
still  more  extaaordinary  to  near  the  hon* 
gentleman  complain  of  the  delay,  after 
uie  acquiescence  which  he  had  J^imself 
given.  He  had  heard  nothing  which 
could  alter  the  opinion  under  which  he 
and  the  House  had  separated  last  night; 
and  he  declared,  that  having  understood^ 
in  common  with  the  House,  that  no  de- 
bate was  to  be  brought  on  of  a  nature 
similar  to  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
wished  to  set  on  fioot,  he  should,  were 
suck  a  proceeding  to  be  adopted,  feel 
himself  precluded  firom  taking  any  part 
init*-   '  '      . 

Mr.  Sheridan   assured- the  right  hon* 
gentleman,  ^that  he  by  no  meaaa  designed 
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to  arrogate  to  himaelf  a  prerogative  which 
did  DOt  belong  to  him,  modi  less  to 
aissume  the  right  of  dictating  to  any  of 
the  members,  when  they  should  urge 
such  objections  as  they  might  mean  to 
oflfer.  He  had,  in  fairness,  risen  to  ap- 
prise the  hon.  major,  that  if  he  or  any 
other  friend  of  Mr.  H^tin^  meant  to 
argue  the  merits  of  Mr.  Uastm^  by  way 
of  set-off  against  his  criminahty,  they 
eould  not  take  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present.  He  had  assigned 
bis  reasons  for  entertaimiig  that  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  he  still  continuea  most 
firmly  to  eilibrace.  The  remark,  that  he 
bad  tadtly  conceded  to  the  prbposftions 
of  the  right  hon.  gentlepan  the  preceding 
evening,  was  cer&inly  well  founded  ;  bu^ 
be  had  not  either  recalled  or  violated  that 
concession;   for  what  was.it,  but  an  ac- 

auiescence,  instead  c)f  insisting  pn  putting 
be  Question,  "That  Mr.  Hasftn^rbe  im- 
peaoied,"  as  soon  as  the  committee  had 
agreed  to  the  resolution^  contained  in  tH)^ 
report,  that  the  resolutions  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  to  be  by  theqo  put 
ipto  proper  st^ape  as  articles  pf  iropeacb- 
ment.  Had  he  m  the  smallest  degree  re- 
sisted that  in  hiJ9  former  argument  i  He 
certainly  had  not,  but  had  merely  argued 
upon  the  resolutions  then  about  to  be 
read  a  second  time ;  and  so  far  from  that 
beinff  contrary  to  any  agreement  or  ge- 
neral understanding  of  the  House,  the 
reverse  was  the  fact;  for  it  had  been  ge- 
nerally understood,  that  the  debate  of 
that  day  Was  to  have  been  put  upon  the 
resolutions,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore he  rose,  he  had  heard  t^e  hon.  majqr 
himself  observe,  that  he  meant  that  day 
to  have  gone  into  much  argument  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  protest,  and  that  ip  the  most  solemn 
manner,  against  the  entertaining,  for  a 
single  moment,  such  an  idea  as  a  set-off, 
against  a  pointed,  positive,  and  direct 
personal  criminal  charge.  A  set-off  could 
only  be  urged,  where  general  criminality 
was  imputei  or  suspected,  against  which 
it  might  be  fair  to,  ple^d  general  merits  ; 
but  where  a  specific  charge  of  criminality 
bad  been  exhibited,  it  became  an  act  of 
duty  to  put  the  party  accused  upon  his 
trial,  without  regard  to  any  mentS  -which 
be  might  possess,  in  any  part  of  his  con- 
duct. In  the  present  case,  it  would  be 
idle  to  talk  of  admitting  the  plea  of  any 
inerits  in  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  set-off;  and, 
indeedi  ifihi  general  maxim  toVhicb  he 


hi^  just  adverted^  was  not  of  itself  mf&r 
de'nuy  strong,  two  points  were  iii^gedt^f 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  in  hi^  defence  at  the 
bar,  which  rendered  any  attempts  to  pleaj 
his  merits  as  a  set-off  against  his  cnmea 
impossible.  These  were,  in  the  first  pla^ 
Mr.  Hastings's  complaint  against  his  ac- 
cuser, for  tardiness,  in  not  bringing  hioi 
to  his  trial  with  sufficient  dispatch.  $e* 
condly;  Mr.  Hastings's  declared  disdaiii 
of  any  benefit  which  might  result  from 
having  his  general  merits  pleaded,  either 
as  a  palliatiye>  or  a  justification  of  his  cqn» 
duct.  As  to  tl)e  person  who  s^oo4  fpr- 
i|rard  a?  the  accifser  being  charged  wftb 
tardiness,  fie  Vas  ready  to  plead  guilty  io 
the  alTeffatlon.  That  person  ever  baq 
been,  and  ever  would  be  slow  to  criminate ; 
but  when  impelled  by  public  duty  %q  ta^ 
up  that  character,  he  would  always  en- 
deavour tq  remain  steady  and  temperfite. 
Mr.  Biirke  alluded,  in  the  course  of  h^ 
speech,  to  the  f^rgument  of  Mr*  I|ardiiigQ 
on  the  doctrine  of  a  set-off,  delivered  a| 
an  early  period  of  the  proceeding ;  and  i| 
miEitter  better  argued,  or  more  cleaitir 
urged,  he  declared,  he  had  qeve^  h^a|X 
l*hat  hon.  an4  learned  gentleman  1^^ 
mentioned  the  case  of  lord  Clival  ^^f  T^ 
the  question  had  been,  whether  certaiq 
territorial  possessions  obtained  hj^  lorQ 
Clive  belonged  to  the  East  Indu  Coo^ 
pany?  That  matter  was  ii^qmred  into^ 
and  it  was  decided,  that  the  lands  were 
their  property.  The  next  question  would 
have  i)een,  whether  lord  Clive  had  any 
right  to  hold  in  his  hands,  territories  be- 
longing to  the  East  India  Company  ?  In 
that  stage  of  the  business  was  it  declared* 
that  on  account  of  lord  Clive's  general 
merits,  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession.  Mr.  Burke  pointed  out  tha 
difference  between  a  case  like  this,  aad  a 
case  where  serious  and  specific  charges  df 
criminality  had  been  formally  brought 
forward,  investigated  and  substantiated^ 
and  added,  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, afler  what  that  gentleman  had  him- 
self said  at  the  bar,  it  was  impossible  to 
think  of  admitting  such  a  set-off,  ^  pp^il^ 
in  no  criminal  prosecutipn  be  admitted* 
without  rendering  all  future  criouniU  m?, 
secutions  nugatory  and  useless^ 

Maior  Scott  could  po|sil;ively  assute  tha 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  lie  haf|  0,9, id 
eiuier  now  or  at  any  other  time,  to' 
Mr.  Hastings's  good  conduct  as,  9^  f 
against  delinquencies^    He  had  unifo|n 
opposed  all  the   charges,   frptb/  9  W^ 
ecientious  belief  tf^t  Mr.  Hastmga  d% 
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covered  ^txaordinary  merit  in  those  vmj 
acts  which  were  voted  as  grounds  for  im- 
peachment ;  andy  therefore,  whenever  he 
bad  stated  the  meriu  of  Mr.  Hastii^gs, 
or  whenever  he  might  state  them  hereafter, 
it  neither  was  nor  could  be  upon  the  most 
distant  idea  of  setting  them  off  againat 
suppo^ked  delinquencies.     An  hen.  gen- 
tleman had  said,  very  truly,  that  it  was  his 
iotentiop   to   oppose  the  report  in  this 
stage,  but  he  would  not  presume  to  set  up 
kis  own  opinion  contrary  to  the  general 
vish  or  sense  of  the  House ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  sense  of  the  House  to  post* 
Kne  the  debate  until  after  the  recess. 
le  Mai^ir  said,  that  as  he  understood  it, 
the  resolntipns  were  to  be  read  merely 
vro  formic  that  the  charsres  were  then  to 
00  sent  tf>  a  committee,  uiat  articles  were 
to  b^  presented  and  reported,  and  upon 
the  re^rt  of  those  articles,  he  presumed, 
thi|t  the  debate  i^ight  come  on  with  more 
propriety  than  8|t  the  present  moment, 
since,  in  fact,  the  report  was  a  part  of  the 
present  proceedioj|.   But  he  was  perfectly 
m»  to  se^,  that  if  the  articles  snould  be 
rec^ved  in  the  report,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention, by  any  means,  to  oppose  the  final 
vote  of  impeachment.    In  saving  this,  he 
hoped  that  it  would  not  be  irregular  to 
4eelare,  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Hastings.    If  the  articles  should  be 
reported,  he  even  wished  the  impeach- 
ment to  follow ;  and  if  the  House  would 
mdulge  him,  he  would  read  as  a  part  of 
hb  speech,  Mr.  Hastings's  sentiments,  in 
his  own  words.    They  were  as  follow ; — 
**  Though  it  might  be  deemed  presump- 
tion in  me  to  dedareany  wish  or  expectation 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  House 
of  Comipons  may,  in  its  wisdom  or  justice, 
determine  to  proceed  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry  into  my  conduct,  now  depend- 
ing before  them ;  yet  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported, that  many  gentlemen,  membeiB 
of  that  honourable  assembly,  who  have 
not  chosen  to  give  their  constiint  attend- 
ance on  the  committee  holden  on  this 
business,  have  expressed  their  determina- 
tion of  opposing  the  general  question  of 
impeachment,  when  it  shall  be  brought 
bemre  the  collective  body  of  this  House ; 
1  hope  \  may,  withoat  insularity,  of  the 
^piftation    of  disrespect,   intimate  n^ 
^ense  of  such  a  determination,  both  as  it 
ma^  respect  that  ouestion,  and  the  claim 
which  I  conceive  I  possess  to  attendance 
^  the,  question  upon  the  report,  which  in 
the  du|^  order  of  buynesa  will  precede  it. 
r-Ipi;^sune  that  i»  tt^  imwiAeKamina- 


.tion  of  nq^  pitf&  oonduot,  there  are  tw9 
leading,  and,  as  it  anpears  to  me,  exdu- 
sive  objects,  of  equal  and  reciprocal  obli* 
gation;  nanidl^,  that  ju^ce  may  be  done 
to  the  nation  m  the  redress  or  punishment 
of  wrongs,  which  it  may  be  eventuallj 
proved  that  it  has  sustained  by  my  acts; 
and  that  justice  may  be  done  to  an  indi» 
vidua],  who  may  be  eventually  proved  ta 
ha^e  been  wronged  by  unfoiinaed  accii« 
sations,  and  who  even  thinks  that  he  has 
a  claim  to  the  applause  of  his  countrv,  for 
those  ver^acts  which  have  been  drawn 
into  criuBnation  against  him.— If  it  diall 
be  resolved  by  the  honourable  House  oC 
Commons  to  agree  to  the  report  of  tha 
committee,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  shidl  b* 
resolved  that  there  is  ground  for  impeadH 
ing  me  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanora^ 
on  the  charges  on  which  the  committee 
have  already  passed  that  deciaon ;  I  pie-   • 
sume,  that  ue  resolution  for  the  impeach* 
ment  ought  to  follow  of  course,  as  the 
only  means  which  can  satisfy  the  justice 
of  the  nation  in  the  supposition  of  my 
guilt,  or  clear  my  character  in  the  sup« 
position  of  my  innocence.     With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  condusioos  I  have 
no   daim:  but  for   the  last,  I  may,  in 
common  with  the  meanest  of  die  sul^ecta 
of  this  realm,  assert  my  right  to  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  its  laws ;  and  I  trust,  thai 
the  nonourable  House  o^  Commons,  which 
has  ever  been  considered  as  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  laws,  will  not  sdlsr 
my  name  to  be  branded  with  the  foulest 
and  blackest  imputations  upon  their  re- 
cords without  allowing  me  at  the  sane 
time  the  onl^  legal  means  of  effiM^tng  them, 
by  transferring  them  for  trial  to  the  House 
of  Peers  in  the  form  of  an  impeachment^.-^ 
To  this  opinion  I  hamUy  beg  leave  to 
add  my  re<^u€st,  and  it  is  the  only  request 
or  application  whidi  1  have  hitherto  per* 
mitted  myself  to  make  to  any  (^  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  House  on  the  pro* 
cess  of  this  business,  that  if  it  sluw  be 
resolved    on    the    report,   that  there  ia 
ground  to  charge  me  with   high  erimea 
and  misdemeanors,  they  will  afford  me      , 
the  benefit  of  their  vetes,  though  unitecl 
with  those  ef  my  nroaecutora,  that  I  ma^ 
be  brought  to  1^^  trial  forthe  sanOb 

'<  Warun  HASTMCa.'^ 

Mr«  Foa  said,  that  after  the  letter  which 
the  hon.  ma^  had  read^  and  after  hia 
own  declacation  as  to  the  point  at  which 
he  meant  to  aim,  the  preventiitt  the  resets 
lutioaa  firom.  standing  on  the  .mmals^  it 
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would  prove  exCrenielj  un&ir  if  be -were 
not  to  warn  the  boo.  major  that  the  £t  op- 
portunity for  him  to  rise»  with  any  hope 
of  success^  was  at  that  moment,  since,  if 
be  let  80  favourable  an  occasion  slip,  the 
very  circumstance  which  he  wished  to 
avofd  must  happen :  the  resolutions  must 
stand  upon  the  Journals,  where  the  agree- 
ing, to  read  them  a  second  time  would 
inevitably  ^ace  them.  Mr.  Fox  added, 
that  he  diinered  from  his  hon.  friend  as  to 
the  right  horn  gentleman  opposite.  Most 
certainly  there  would  be  a  stage  of  the 
business  when  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  with  as  much  propriety  as  at  pre- 
sent, if  not  with  more^  and  with  full  as 
much  advanti^e,  arsue  his  difierences  of 
^pittion  relative  to  the  charse  about  the 
contracts  and  the  charge  relative  to  Be- 
nares. With  regard  to  the  agreement  to 
send  the  resolutions  to  a  committee,  and 
not  to  go  immediately  to  the  question  of 
impeachment,  he  at  least,  he  supposed, 
might  be  presumed  to  consider  himself  as 
one  who  had  not  acceded  to  it.  Indeed 
ao  far  from  it,  that  whether  it  might  be 
called  obstinacy,  or  any  thing  else,  he  at 
that  moment  felt  as  decidedly  as  ever,  in 
favour  of  coming  to  an  immediate  question 
of  impeachment,  as  the  only  true  consti- 
tutional mode  of  proceeding ;  and  sure  he 
was,  that  no  other  mode,  near  so  safe, 
could  be  adopted,  and  that  to  adopt  any 
other,  was  to  be  ^uUty  of  a  breach  of  the 
rules,  and  a  violauon  of  the  old  established 
forms  of  proceeding  in  that  House.  In 
respect  to  there  having  been  anv  agree- 
ment, not  to  debate  the  resolutions,  the 
very  reverse  was  the  fact.  It  had  indeed 
been  said  the  preceding  night,  that  if 
there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  resolutions, 
then  it  would  be  right  to  read  them 
directly  a  second  time ;  but  when  the  hon. 
major,  who  spoke  last,  declared  that  he 
should  enter  into  an  argument  upon  them 
mudi  at  length,  it  was  determined  to 
adjourn  the  consideration  of  them  to  this 
day  for  the  express  purpose  of  debating 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  major  did 
not  seize  the  opportunity,  he  did  not 
act  up  to  a  very  natural  and  fair  sen- 
timent expressed  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  his 
letter  just  read,,  and  which  was  the  precise 
sentiment  whidi  the  hon.  major  had  urged 
the  preceding  evening,  as  his  reason  for 
wishing  to  argue  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Dundas  observed,  that  at  no  period 
whatever,  siqce  he  first  enjoyed  th^  ho- 
nour of  a  seat  in  the  Housoi  did  he  feel 


himself  more  embarrassed  than  during  the 
space  of-  the  last  hour,  when,  without  any 
question  for  their  arguments,  gentlemen 
were  inclined  to  continue  a  debate,  more 
likely  to  create  difference  of  opinion  than 
that  unanimity  which  they  all  seemed  so 
desirous  of  preserving.  When  the  right 
hon.  sentleman  opposite  to  him  and  his 
right  hon.  friend,  who  was  absent,  had  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves  the  pre- 
ceding night  by  their  excellent  and  very 
*  able  speeches,  he  was  rather  more  inclined 
to  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman' 
opposite  to  him,  than  to  that  of  his  rigdt 
hon.  friend ;  but,  on  consulting  the  Jour- 
nals, and  searching  tor  precedents,  he  was 
happy  to  find,  that  there  were  so  many, 
and  those  so  very  different,  that  scarc^y 
any  one  mode  of  conducting  the  impeach- 
ment appeared,  which  the  House  might 
have  chosen  to  pursue,  or  which  it  might 
not  with  propriety  have  adopted.  Ob- 
serving the  matter  to  stand  thus,  he  had 
felt  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  giving  way  to 
his  right  hon.  friend  when  the  object  was 
to  go  up  to  the  House  of  Lor£  witK  ft 
strong  hand ;  and  therefore  he  could  not 
but  regret  that  the  right  hon.  gentfeman 
should,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  btvle 
shown  so  much  ill-timed  pertixiacity,  as  to 
rise  up  still  rooted  in  his  old  opinion.  On 
the  preceding  evening,  Mr.  Dundas  i 
he  tnought  it  was  becoming  in  the ' 
hon.  gentleman  to  throw  out  those 
ments  which  he  had  so 'ably  urged^in 
fJETVour  of  an  immediate  question  of  im- 
peachment ;  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  i^ 
a  manner  to  purge  himself  m  thd  ideas 
which  he  then  entertained ;  but  he  saw  1:10 
reason  whatever  for  his  still  adhering  with 
a  pertinacity,  or  rather  pervivacity,  to  an 
argument  which  could  not  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  any  good  whatever.  With 
as  little  reason  had  other  gentlemen 
pressed  hb  right  hon.  friend  to  come  that 
evening  to  a  discussion  of  his  differences 
of  opinion  respecting  the  charge  about 
the  contracts,  and  the  charge  relative  to 
Benares.  There  was  a  line  of  conduct 
oerfectly  becoming  for  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  act  upon,  during  his  present 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  duirges  tie  bad 
mentioned,  and  which  under  the  aame 
circumstances  he  should  be  ]^roiid  to 
adopt;  but  did  gentlemen  think  it  wiae  to 
press  his  r%ht  hon.  friend  to  give  his  opi- 
nion at  the  present  period?  Surely^  a 
moment's  consideration  would  teach  toem' 
that  in  the  course  of  a  fortn^ht,  supposiag 
his  right  hon.  finend  yet  to  retain  tui  opi*' 
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,  reafons  miffht  arise  to  justify  his 
changing  it;  or  taking  it  the  other  way»  it 
was  imprudent  on  a  sudden  to  call  for 
decision,  ^here  no  decision  would  do  an^ 
senrice,  and  when,  in  all  likelihood,  if  his 
right  bon.  friend  voted  agaiost  the  parti- 
cular resolution  in  question,  he  would 
doubtleA  meet  with  some  support. 

Mr*  Burke,  adverting  to  what  Major 
Scott  had  said  concemmg  the  7000/.  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  expended 
by  the  former,  declar^,  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  newspaper  accounts ;  from 
whence  in  all  probability  the  hon.  gea- 
Ueman  had  drawn  his  information;  but 
he  had  (be  could  assure  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman) only  said,  that  if  the  editor  of  a 
morning  paper  had  taken  Mr.  Hastings's 
money,  and  returned  him  ill  usage  in 
exchange,  he  had  served  him  as  Mr. 
Hastings  served  Cheyt  Sing,  accepted  his 
present,  and  instantly  commenced  his 
persecutor.  With  regard  to  the  7000^, 
ne  had  spoken  of  it  exactly  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  bad  now  described  it,  as  a  sum 
expended  in  expresses  to  convey  intelli- 
gence to  India.^ 

The  following  Resolutions  were  now 
read,  and  agreed  to.    . 

Resolved,  <*  Tbat  this  committee  having 
considered  the  third  article  of  charge  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.  late  Governor- 
general  of  BengS,  and  examined  evidence 
thereupon,  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
ground  for  impeaching  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors upon  the  matter  of  the  said  third 
article. 

**  That  this  committee  having  consider- 
ed the  fourth  article  of  the  said  charge, 
and  examined  evidence  thereupon,  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  ground  for  impeach- 
ing the  said  Warren  Hastings,  esq.,  &c» 

**  That  this  committee  having  consi- 
dered the  fifth  article  of  the  said  charge, 
fucid  examined  evidence  thereupon,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  ground  ^r  impeach- 
ing the  said  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  &c. 

**  That  this  committee  having  consi- 
dered the  7th,  lOtb,  11th,  and  12th  arti- 
cles of  the  said  charge,  and  examined 
evidence  thereupon,  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  ground  for  impeachmg  the  said 
^arren  Hastings,  esq.  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  upon  the  matter  of  the  said 
articles,  so  fisir  as  the  same  relate  to  the 
conduct  of  the  said  Warren  Hasting 
re^>ecting  the  contract  for  bullocks  m 
September,  1779,  and  for  opium  in  May, 


1781,  and  respecting  the  allowances  paid 
to  Sir  £^e  Coote,  and  charged  on  the 
Vizier  of  Oude,  and  so  far  as  the  said 
articles  respect  the  agency  in  1777>  and 
the  contract  in  1779,  for  victualling  the 
garrison  of  Fort  William,  granted  to  John 
Belli,  esq.  and  the  agency  for  the  supply 
of  rice,  granted  to  James  Peter  Auriof, 
esq.  in  1780. 

**  That  this  committee  having  consi- 
dered the  twenty-second  article  of  the 
said  charge,  and  examined  evidence^ 
thereupon,  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
ground  for  impeaching  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  es^.  &c. 

**  That  this  committee  having  consi- 
dered the  eighth  article  of  charge  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  late  Governor-general  of 
Bengal,  and  examitied  evidence  there- 
upon, is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  ground 
for  impeaching  thjB  said  Warren  Hastings, 
eso.  &c*' 

Mr.  Burke  then  moved.  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  articles  of 
impeachment  on  the  articles  of  charges, 
&c.  He  afterwards  moved,  that  the  com- 
mittee consist  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
£dmund  Burke,  C.  J.  Fox,^R.  B.  Sheri- 
dan, Sir  James  Erskine,  Tho.  Felham, 
W.  Windham,  hon.  St.  Andrew,  St.  John, 
John  Anslruther,  Wm.  Adam,  M.  A* 
Taylor,  Welbore  Ellis,  Fred.  Montagu, 
sir  Grey  Cooper,  Philip  Francis,  sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  Dudley  Long,  Vbcount  Mait- 
land,  G.  A.  North,  General  Burgoyne, 
Charles  Grey.  It  was  moved  in  the  usual 
forms,  that  the  committee  be  invested 
with  the  customary  powers  of  calling  for 
papers  and  witnesses,  sitting  where'  thev  ' 
pleased,  &c.  &c. ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all 
bands,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  secret 
committee.  A  division  took  .place  upon 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Francis.— Yeas  96; 
Noes  44. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Consolu 
dation  Bill — And  on  the  Treaty  of  Com^ 
merce  mth  France.^  April  4.  The  Con- 
solidation Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  On 
the  motion,  «<  That  the  Bill  do  pass," 

Mr.  Joliffe  observed,  that  his  anxiety 
to  understand  this  subject  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, had  prevented  his  troubling  the 
House  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  resolving 
that  his  conduct  should  be  entirely  influ- 
enced by  the  opinion  which  he  might 
form,  he  had  waited,  expecting  to  have 
heard  from  the  minister  some  reasons  to 
induce  him  to  support  the  proposition  of 
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m  cocnmercitl  treaty  wMl  mpttoce.  But 
with  all  hit  attention  he  had  not  been  able 
to  disoover  the  promite  of  even  one  mngle 
permanent  benefit  which  should,  in  con- 
aequence,  alight  upon  this  oountry*  Mere 
declamation  on  tne  advantages  to  accrue 
from  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the 
encouragement  of  manufacture,  was  all 
which  either  had  been,  or  could  be  of- 
fered: he  therefore  felt  himself  compelled 
to  oppose  the  farther  progress  of  a  mea^ 
sure  which,  he  was  confident,  must  pro- 
duce the  overthrow  of  the  empire  o^ 
Great  Britain. 

'  iJn  considering  this  subject  there  were 
three  questions ;  first,  Is  tnere  aoy  treaty 
possible  for  this  country  beneficially  to 
enter  into  with  France  ?  May  not  tireat 
Britain  be  so  circumstanced  with  that 
kingdom  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
lis  to  render  it  not  only  dangerous,  but 
actually  ruinous,  to  have  any  mtimate  in" 
tercourse  ?  Preposterous  as  some  peo[rfe 
might  hold  such  language,  if  fully  consi- 
dered, it  was  not  void  of  argument  and 
reason  in  support  of  it.  llie  second 
point  was,  supposrog  some  treaty  might 
be  confirmed,  is  this  of  such  a  nature  ? 
Is  there  that  reciprocal  advantage  which 
we  have  a  rieht  to  demand?  And  the 
third  is,  Whetner  the  Treaty  comprehends 
aU  the  objects  which  this  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  it  should  ?  and  are  not 
•ome  great  and  momentous  articles  to- 
tally omitted  ?  In  considering  the  first 
point,  it  is  necessary  to  view  with  exact- 
ness the  situation  in  which  France  stands, 
not  only  with  Great  Britain,  but  with  all 
the  world ;  and  also  the  situation  in  which 
Great  Britain  Is  with  all  the  world  as  well 
as  France.  France,  a  great  commercial 
artd  maritime  kingdom,  the  hitherto  in- 
variable and  inveterate  enemy  of  €hreat 
Britain,  dways  her  rival,  as  well  in  com- 
merce as  .in  power,  at  the  end  of  a  war 
which  she  commenced  in  so  treacherous 
a-manner  as  must  brand  her  with  the  nnark 
of  perfidy  to  the  latest  posterity,  solicits 
a  cessation  of  ill-will,  that  mutual  animo- 
sities may  be  laid  aside,  and  that  friendly 
intercourse  may  succeed ;  that  as  they  are 
neighbours,  so  in  future  they  may  be 
friends;  and  that  as  Ghreat  Britain  has 
long  rendered  her  much  service  in  the 

Eiirchase  of  her  wtnes^  so  Fhmce,  sensi- 
le  of  this  obHcation,  in  return  is  now  de- 
sirous to  admit  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  into  her  own.  Reduced  by  war, 
ahe  now  desires  to  cultivate  the  benefits 
arising  from  peace;  and  indeed  such  a 


request  is  not  very  unlike  jthe  language  of 
the  Greeks,  when  they  left  their  horse 
before  the  walls  of  Troy;  they  professed 
themselves  tired  of  war,  and  anxious  to 
ffive  some  token  €^  the  respect  which 
Uiey  bore  to  the  bravery  of  their  enemies; 
but  all  know  the  conseauences  wl)icl|  at- 
tended the  credulity  ox  the  latter :  be- 
ware, that  in  this  treaty  is  not  invdved 
that  which  may  overpower  and  destroy 
you. 

Mr.  Joliffe  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  the  uniform  and  invariable  dispositioo 
of  France  had  been  to  acquire  dominioo, 
and  to  reduce,  to  lower,  and  probably  to 
gain  the  actual  possession  of  tms  country; 
that  as  this  had  ever  been,  under  all  ad- 
ministrations, at  all  periods,  her  invari- 
able adm^  M  there  was  now  more  reason 
than  ever,  from  her  increased  and  <9Qr  re- 
duced strength,  to  suppose  her  ambition 
by  no  means  diminished.  Examine  well, 
whether  this  Treaty  does  not  more  readily 
lead  t6  that  end  than  any  other  which 
can  be  devised.  It  haft  been  truly  and  re- 
peatedly affirmed,  that  the  strength  of 
this  country  consbts  in  her  navy,  and  that 
her  weidth  depends  on  the  increase  and 
prosperity  of  ner  commerce.  Obsert e, 
whether  this  Treaty  does  not  tend  to  di- 
minish her  navy  and  annihilate  her  com- 
merce; and,  he  desh^  to  ask,  what 
is  to  render  her  respectable  in  Europe, 
and  thereby  to  maintaht  her  commerce, 
but  her  inclination  as  well  as  her  ability  to 
check  the  ambition  and  resist  the  power 
of  France  i  By  accedrog  to  thia  Treaty 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  policy  of 
this  country  is  changed,  not  only  widi 
respect  to  FVance,  but  to  every  other 
power  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  ior;  in- 
stead of  resisting^  her  former  inveterate 
enem;^  and  checkmg  her  rival«  her  pdicy 
must  in  future  be  to  ag^ndlze  this  new 
friend,  to  render  her  rich  and  powerful; 
because,  if  there  be  any  ailment  in  the 
language  of  the  minister,  that  our  trade 
is  to  depend  on  France,  the  more  opulent 
and  great,  the  more  powerful  and  flouri^ 
ing  France  is,  the  more  her  riches  in- 
crease, the  more  able  will  she  be  to  pa- 
tronize our  manufiictures  and  to  encourage 
our  commerce.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  depress,  we  must  strive  to  exalt  her, 
because  she  is  to  be  thejpower  to  whom 
in  future  we  are  to  look  for  the  employ- 
ment of  oar  manufaicturers  and  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commerce.  Mr.  JoGfi 
said,  he  had  some  little  time  past  been  in 
anodier  Hous€t,  where  this  Treaty  was 
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much  discussed;  and  indeed  be  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  manner  in 
which  some  persons  of  high  respectability 
talked  of  this  kingdom :  the  persons  who 
in  that  place  argued  in  favour  of  the 
Treaty,  spoke  of  this  kingdom  as  having 
totally  lost  her  consequence  and  import- 
ance as  a  warlike  power  in  the  scale  of 
Europe ;  they  said,  **  You  must  take  care 
of  your  manufactures,  you  must  look  to 
your  looms ;  commerce  must  be  your  ob- 
ject* ambition  must  no  longer  be  your 
pursuit ;  will  you  set  yourselves  up  as  the 
standard  to  which  every  dissatisfied  or 
every  ambitious  power  shall  resort  ?  No ; 
you  must  lay  aside  your  jealousy,  you 
must  suppose  the  political  system  of  JBu- 
rope  changed,  and  that  as  you  decrease 
your  strength,  France  will  diminish  her 
ambition/'  Very  different,  he  said,  were 
bis  ideas,  and  he  was  infinitely  concerned 
to  6nd  80  opulent  and  so  powerful  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  so  desraded  in  their  no- 
tions, and  so  lowered  m  their  opinions  of 
the  consequence  and  importance  of  their 
country.  lie  conceived,  that  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  you  must 
maintain  a  powerful  navy,  that  without  it 
your  trade  would  cease,  and  your  looms 
stand  still.  As  to  jealousy,  he  should 
Tenture  to  contend,  that  a  watchful  atten- 
tion to  that  power  from  whom  alone  we 
have  any  thing  to  dread,  was  so  fiur  from 
blameable,  that  it  was  the  primary  duty 
which  a  minister  o^ed  to  uis  country ; 
and  that  although  commerce  and  manu- 
fiactures  were  objects  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected,  yet  security  was  the  first  point, 
and  independence  the  surest  alliance :  in- 
stead of  adopting  this  svstem,  and  pur- 
suing the  path  m  whicn  our  ancestors 
had  mvariabliLtrodden  ;  instead  of  being 
courted  by  all  Europe,  as  the  defender  of 
the  weak  and  the  avenger  of  the  oppressed, 
we  shall  become  the  augmenter  of  the 
powerful,  and  the  slave  of  me  mighty ;  we 
shall  throw  ourselves  into  the  bosom  of 
France,  and  in  future  be  dependent  on 
her  bounty.  What  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  ^  The  other  Powers  of  the 
world  having  lost  the  anchor  in  which 
they  trusted,  the  staff  on  which  they 
leaned  having  bent  and  given  way,  they 
must  follow  the  example ;  they  must  court 
France  to  avert  her  vengeance,  as  they 
will  be  deprived  of  the  means  to  defy  or 
resist  her ;  they  must  trade  with  France 
to  gain  her  friendship,  because  yours  will 
be  inevitably  lost.  Consider,  he  said, 
whether  this  must  not  prove  the  conse* 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


quence,  and  whether  the  French  trad^» 
even  if  it  can  be  kept,  is  equal  to  that  oC 
every  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  For  if  you  cannot  be  their  friend^ 
Uiey  will  not  be  yours ;  and  if  you  be- 
come the  dependant  on  France,  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  leave  you,  because  you 
will  have  deserted  them.'  There  is  not  a 
Power  on  earth  to  which  France  maj  not 
prove  hostile ;  and  there  is  no  impediment 
to  that  hostility  when  yours  is  removed ; 
the  alternative  therefore  is,  that  they 
must  submit  to  oppression  or  purchase  fa- 
vour, and  the  favour  of  France  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  transfer  of  their  trade 
from  you  to  her.  Will  Russia,  will  Aus- 
tria, will  anv  part  of  Italy,  will  the  United 
States,  will  Spain,  will  even  Portugal, 
put  you  in  competition  with  France,  when 
you  have  anmhilated  your  own  conse- 
quence ?  If  it  should  be  their  inclina- 
tion, they  will  not  dare  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Every  source  of  commerce  will 
be  dried  up,  except  tha^  with  France. 
Observe,  then,  how  you  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  Treaty,  supposing  it  to  last  to  the 
limited  period ;  you  become  the  absolute 
dependant  on  France  for  every  avenu^  of 
trade ;  and  trust  to  her  bounty,  whether 
she  will  not  sliut  her  ports  against  you, 
for  the  encouragement  of  her  own  manu- 
factures, and  the  protection  of  tlie  industry 
of  her  own  people.  This  was  the  plain 
consequence,  the  undoubted  truth,  which 
needed  neither  oratory  to  display  nor 
argument  to  enforce. 

The  second  question  Is,  Supposing  some 
treaty  may  possibly  be  beneficial,  is  this 
of  such  a  nature,  and  are  the  advantages 
reciprocal  ?  The  foundation  of  this  Treaty 
is,  that  the  wines  of  France  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  kingdom  on  lowered  du- 
ties, and  that  she  shall,  in  other  articles, 
be  treated  as  the  most  favoured  nation* 
Wine  is  an  article  which  you  neither  have 
nor  ever  can  have,  to  supply  France  with ; 
and  therefore,  let  us  examine,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  return  France  makes  for 
this  benefit  which  confessedly  is  given  to 
her.  None  is  to  be  found.  It  might  have 
been  supposed,  that  in  return  n>r  this, 
France  should  contract,  that  as  you  can- 
not manufacture  wine,  they  would  not 
manufacture  woollens  or  cottons ;  that  as 
you  trade  with  her  for  an  article  whicli 
she  has  in  abundance  and  C9n  export  no 
where  but  to  you,  so  you  should  expect 
her  to  allow  you  exclusively  the  power  of 
supplying  her  with  those  articles  which 
you  manufacture  ,*  but  the  faa  is  directly 
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the  contrary,  because  she  evfdently  pre- 
sumes that  she  shall  tnanufactore  both 
cottons  and  woollens ;  for  the  7th  article 
of  the  tariff  declares^  that  she  may  import 
them  here  on  the  same  duty  which  ours 
pay  there,  so  that  she  may  not  only  super- 
sede your  market  in  her  own  country,  and 
in  every  other,  but  from  her  low  price  of 
labour  may  rival  you  at  home.  This  then  is 
not  to  be  disputed,  that  as  for  the  articles 
of  wines  and  brandy,  France  has  the  entire 
advantage.  But  it  has  been  said,  that 
Great  Britain  may  import  beer  into 
France.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that 
any  man  can  be  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine 
tlt^t  the  beer  of  England  will  be  as  uni- 
versally drunk  in  France  as  the  wine  of 
France  is  in  England ;  but,  if  it  could  be 
io,  it  may  he  asked,  is  there  any  physical 
impossibility  of  making  beer  in  France, 
as  eood  even  as  we  brew  in  England? 
And  if  there  is  not,  there  is  no  reciprocity 
in  those  articles,  and  there  is  no  pretence 
to  boast  of  the  equal  advantages  gained  by 
each  country.  vVith  respect  to  the  other, 
various  articles  of  commerce,  it  is  on  all 
lands  admitted,  that  whatever  arguments 
were  applicable  against  the  Irish  proposi- 
tions, tally  in  a  much  greater  degree  with 
respect  to  France;  but,  it  is  said,  that 
those  who  promote  this  Treaty  are  the 
very  persons  who  introduced  the  Irish 

f  repositions,  and  those  who  opposed  the 
rish  propositions  are  satisfied  ol  this  error; 
for,  all  manufacturers  are  silent  on  the 
subject.  That  silence  arises  from  two 
causes ;  and  first,  they  do  not  understand 
this  very  wide  and  comprehensive  subject, 
as  they  did  the  other  nearer  and  more 
contracted  object ;  they  do  not  consider 
that  in  this  is  involved,  not  only  the 
greatest  commercial  but  the  greatest  poli- 
tical considerations;  nor  have  they  ex- 
pressed any  approbation,  but  have  conti- 
nued in  a  silent  suspense.  Moreover, 
Uiey  expect  an  immediate  demand  for 
many  articles  of  their  trade ;  and  present 
advantage  will  ^nerally  outweigh  fbture 
prospects  ;  but  it  behoves  them  to  be  cau- 
tious how  they  step:  <  latet  anguis  in 
herba.'  The  gaining  an  immediate  trade, 
even  to  a  large  extent,  cannot  equal  the 
risk  of  its  total  loss.  You  are  now  in  a 
Aiost  flourishing  state;  b^  content  whilst 
you  are  well,  lest,  by  grasping  at  the 
shadow,  you  lose  the  substance.  A  right 
bon.  gentleman,  on  a  former  debate,  ad- 
vised the  extension  of  your  trade  to  the 
nearest  market ;  but  surely,  in  this  coun- 
try,  nothing  can  6e  so  unwise;  because 


pwo 

the  extent  and  increase  of  yottr  trade  to 
distant  markets,  is  the  increase  of  your 
navy.  But,  said  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, if  the  Treaty  tends  to  increase  your 
trade,  it  must  tend  to  increi^e  your  navy: 
the  direct  reverse  is  the  fact ;  for  extend- 
ing your  trade  to  France  is  destroying 
your  navy,  because  the  navigation  is  no- 
thing^; and  if  it  was  of  any  consequence, 
the  French,  being  a  naval  power,  would 
at^  least  have  as  great  a  share  as  you  can 
expect;  so  that  you  will  be  prevented 
trading  to  distant  ports,  and  you  will,  if 
there  is  any  benefit  of  navigation,  give  as 
much  to  France  as  you  gain  yourselves. 
Another  hon.  eentleman,  a  merchant,  had 
advised  the  maldng  France  the  carriers  of 
our  manufactures  to  America  and  other 
countries.  Of  all  the  argmnents  in  &- 
vour  of  the  Treaty,  this  seemed  the  most 
extraordinary,  for  it  was  annihilating  oia 
own  navy  to  extend  that  of  France,  it 
was  subverting  the  principle  so  ably  laid 
down  in  the  last  session  by  a  noble  lord 
now  in  another  House,  of  requiring  all 
the  trade  of  this  kingdom  to  be  navigated 
by  British  sailors,  and  carried  in  British 
vessels.  But  it  was  asked,  Does  this 
Treaty  prevent  vour  obtainine  political 
connexions  as  before  ?  Most  undoubtedly 
it  does ;  because  it  throws  you  into  die 
arms  of  France,  and  disunites  you  from 
every  other  Power.  Are  you  (say  these 
gentlemen)  called  on  to  reduce  your  navy, 
and  may  you  nat  look  to  the  operations  of 
France  as  usual  ?  If  your  commerce  to 
distant  countries  is  lessened,  your  navy 
(that  is,  your  number  of  sailors  and 
trading  vessels)  must  be  reduced  of  coarse. 
But  if  her  trade  prove  equal  to  what  it  is 
supposed  it  should  be,  it  becomes  this 
country  well  to  consider,  how  she  gives 
up  her  political  situation  in  Europe,  and 
her  consequence  on  the  globe,  for  com- 
merce with  France  to  any  extent,  much 
more  for  that  which  she  is  not  sure  of 
maintaining,  and  which  wiH  probd!)ly  be 
attended  with  the  loss  ultimately  of  the 
whole. 

The  third  question  was.  Are  not  some 
great  and  momentous  objects  of  comnierce 
totally  omitted  >  It  had  been  stated,  and 

Smerally  received  as  a  fact,  that  Great 
ritai^  was  not  possessed  of  any  thing 
which  Fk-ance  had  not,  and  that  merefbre 
the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  devise  a 
reciprocity  for  the  admission  of  wioe. 
This  he  denied,  and  he  would  take  leere 
to  affirm,  that  Uiis  country  was  possessed 
g£  an  arfi^e  which  nature  richer  bad  de- 
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Bied  to  Fraoce*  or  which  she  did  not  know 
that  sbe  possessed  ia  any  great  degree,  and 
which,  mi^ht  become  as  great  an  object  of 
coosuoiption  to  France  as.  wine- now  is  to 
England.  This  article  is  coal ;  and  indeed 
he  waa  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
a  persoB*  who  understood  the  situation  of 
the  coal  mines  in  the  north  could  have 
au&red  so  very  important  an  object  of 
cojOimerce  and  navigation  to  have  escaped 
him.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
iRBdqable  article  of  trade,  know  well  that 
it  ia  inexbmistible;  and  that  if  all  the 
world  consumed  no  other  fuel  than 
English  coal,  there  is  sufficient  to  last 
miUsoos  of  years ;  that  there  can  be  no 
dai^^  of  our  want :  we  should  therefore 
be  selling  what  is  less  valuable  than  dirt 
at  a  very  high  priee;  we  should  prodi- 
giously increase  our  i^venue,  and  encou- 
rage our  manufacture  in  that  article,  by 
the  great  increase  of  labourers  in  those 
m'mes.  We  should  indeed  be  turning  our 
dirt  into  gold;  but  what  is  much  more 
important,  we  should,  to  a  very  great  de» 
raree,  extend  and  promote  our  navigation, 
u  our  export  should  be  confined  to  our 
own  shipping.  The  only  objection  advanced 
against  this  was,  that  they  might  rival  our 
manufactures  by  obtaining  our  coal.  No- 
thing could  be  more  absurd  than  that  posi- 
tion* First,  you  may  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation when  you  please ;  but  Norway  and 
Sweden,  who  have  iron  in  an  infinite  quan- 
tity, do  import  great  quantities  of  your 
C(Md,  and  yet  never  had  aii  idea  of  rivalling 
this  country  in  manufacture ;  but  if  coal 
be  an  article  of  consequence  in  manufac- 
ture, how  can  one  country  rival  the  other, 
where  ta  the  first  the  coal  paya  a  duty  on 
exportation  of  I4ts»  per  chaldron,  added  to 
the  expense  of  12^-  per  chaldron  freight, 
and  the  expense  of  delivering  on  board  a 
ship,  and  carriage  from  the  vessel ;  and  in 
the  other,  it  is  obtained  for  mere  digging, 
without  carriage,  without  duty,  and  with- 
out freight?  It  was  therefore  unpar- 
donable in  those  who  negociated  tliis 
Treaty,  to  omit  so  important  an  article  of 
cooimerce,  in  which  the  revenue  and  navi- 
flUioQ  of  the  country  were  likewise  so 
oe^y  interested.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
aitpeaced  to  him  that  a  general  treaty  of 
ceionerce  with  France  was  not  only  dan- 
gfirous,  but  ruinous ;  that  this  Treaty  con- 
tained nothing  like  reciprocity  in  it,  and 
that  the  importunt  article  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country  was  totally  omitted*  It 
therefore  was  ruinous,  not  advantagjc- 
<Wli;  it  was  partial,  ^ot  reciprocal. 


Sip  James  Johnstone  was  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  ^that  we  were  aU  going  to  be 
ruined.  He  had  imagined  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Conunercial  Treaty  was  to 
introduce  a  dai' of  jubilee  and  public  rejoic- 
ing ;  that  our  nne  women  were  to  be  finely 
dressed,  our  fine  gentlemen  wear  fipe 
clothes,  our  bishops  procure  claret,  bur- 
gundy, and  lawn  sleeves,  after  paying  the 
duty  for  them,  and  the  electors  get  merry 
with  French  wines.  How,  thereiore>  was  it 
possible  that  such  a  treaty  could  avoid 
pleasing  the  people  ?  Long  as  they  had 
been  attached  to  Frepch  fashions,  the 
female  part  must  rejoice  at  the  prospert  of 
getting  beautiful  caps,  charming  ruffles^ 
bonnets  in  the  highest  taste,  and  showy 
ribbands.  And  he,  also,  (sir  James  ob- 
served) although  indifierent  about  the 
mode,  should  enjoy  the  attainment  of  a 
favourite  point :— a  blow  to  false  trading. 
There  was  nothing  which  he  had  more  at 
heart  than  the  annihilation  of  smuggling* 

Mr.  Dempster  said,  that  he  understood 
the  Irish  Parliament  had  not  complied 
with  the  tariff^  but  had  fixed  a  still  lower 
duty  on  French  linens  imported  than  was 
payable  in  Great  Britain.  This  circum- 
stance, which  he  learnt  only  from  news- 
papers, for  he  had  no  other  channel  of 
mtormation,  alarmed  him :  and  therefore* 
he  wished  to  know,  if  it  was  intended  to  * 
copy  the  example  here,  or  if,  under  the 
present  Treaty,  there  was  any  power  to 
lower  the  duties?  He  hinted  at  there 
having  prevailed  some  doubts  in  France 
whether  the  rate  of  lowered  Irish  duties 
was  not  to  govern  the  import  of  French 
linens  into  this  country;  a  circumstance 
extremely  material  to  the  British  linen 
manufacturers,  as  the  linens  could  not 
stand  against  the  French  linens,  if  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain  at  as  low  duties  as 
they  were  to  be  imported  at  into  Ireland!. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  should  not  have 
troubled  the  House  at  tin's  stage  of  the 
business,  very  much  as  he  disked  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  if  some 
circumstances  had  not  taken  place  which 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  explain  what  seemed  at 
present  to  be  wrapped  up  in  obscurity* 
Previous  to  what  he  had  to  say,  he  oould 
not  but  acknowledge,  that  even  if  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  which  the  tari£^  now 
going  to  be  passed  into  a  law,  in  his  opi- 
nion absolutely  confiroied*  was  in  its 
nature  for  a  season  oeneficial  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  yet  eventually  it 
was  big  with  the  most  iatal  consequen^^ 
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to  its  ancient  policy  and  interests.  This 
as  well  as  other  arguments*  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  adduced,  had  been  inter- 

Jireted  to  be  the  effects  of  superstition, 
f  superstition  arose  from  a  cbam  of  rea- 
8onin(c»  that  similar  causes  produced  simi- 
lar effects,  then  indeed  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  charge.  But  convinced  as  he 
was,  that  the  balance  of  this  kingdom  in 
the  scale  of  Europe  was  not  an  idle  dream* 
or  the  wild  effusions  of  enthusiasm,  he 
inust  retain  his  opinion,  that  the  Treaty 
would  give  France  such  a  weight  and  in- 
fluence, as  must  most  eflbctually  establish 
her  long-meditated  scheme  of  being  the 
aole  arbitress  of  Europe.  But  he  would 
now  come  to  plain  faots.  Since  tlie  Treaty 
was  signed,  and  even  since  it  came  into 
the  House,  a  stipulation  had  been  made 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  which  would  secure 
to  the  sister  kingdom  the  exclusive  branch 
of  the  linen  trade.  If  there  was  a  possibi- 
lity of  altering  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  as 
it  seemed  there  was,  and  reljing  merely 
upon  the  words  of  ministers,  how  was  the 
nation  certain  that  some  farther  explana- 
tion, at  some  future  period,  might  not  take 
Elace,  in  which  case  the  minister  might,  in 
ke  manner,  rest  himself  upon  a  similar 
stipulation  of  a  sect^t  nature,  and  ex- 
plain away  the  meaning  of  the  Txet^ty  ? 

Having  observed  that  rumours  prevailed 
concerning  the  admission  by  Ireland  of 
French  linens  into  her  ports  at  a  lower 
duty  than  was  laid  upon  them  in  England, 
and  observed  that  it  behoved  Mr.  Pitt  to 
declare  whether  such  reports  were  well 
founded,  Mr.  Fox  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  7th  and  1 1th  articles  of  the 
Treaty,  by  which  the  right  to  lower  Por- 
tugal wines  according  to  the  Methuen 
Treaty  is  preserved.  Upon  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  busi;[ies8  in  toe  House,  he  had 
pressed  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  ex- 
plain himself,  whether  Spanish  wine  was 
to  be  included  in  the  intended  reduction. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  refused  an  explanation, 
except  it  was  to  be  understood  from  this 
singular  circumstance,  that  Spanish  wine 
being  by  treaty  to  be  imported  upon  the 
aame  terms  with  the  Portugal  wines  under 
,  the  Methuen  Treaty,  if  Portugal  acceded 
to  a  redress  of  grievances,  thatTreaty  was 
to  be  contined ;  therefore,  if  the  Methuen 
Treaty  was  to  be  still  in  force,  and  the 
stipulated  reduction  was  to  take  place, 
then,  and  in  that  case  only,  Spanish  wines 
were  to  be  lowered  accordingly.  It  had 
smce  iq>peared  upon  a  Aurther  aad  a  very 


late  explanation,  that  the  minister  of 
France  understood  that  Spanish  wines 
were  to  be  lowered  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  The  words  of  the  Treaty  by  no 
means  pointed  out  any  such  circumstandb ; 
and  therefore  another  understanding  and 
another  compromise  arose,  neither  of 
which  were  by  any  means  eiUier  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  Treaty.  What  safety 
then  could  there  be  in  such  a  compact,  so 
liable  to  be  explained  away  whenever 
policy  or  conveniency  re<}uired  it  ?  For 
his  own  part,  he  still  retained  his  earKttt 
idea,  that  it  would  have  been  both  politi- 
cal and  honest  to  have  negociated  with 
Portugal  first ;  and  upon  the  event  of  that 
negociation,  if  successful,  to  have  made 
a  farther  negociation  with  Spain;  and 
then,  if  at  all,  to  have  entered  into  a 
Treaty  with  France.  The  reasons  were 
obvious;  for  at  present  by  negociating 
with  France  first,  we  had  completely  ti^ 
ourselves  to  comply  with  the  demands, 
and,  he  would  add,  the  just  denwnds  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  obtaining  im  equivalent ;  whereas, 
if  we  had  negociated  with  those  friendly 
Powers  in  the  first  instance,  we  should 
clearly  have  seen  our  ground,  and  might 
have  had  every  advontage  in  our  future 
negociation  with  France. 

This  led  him  to  a  farther  consideration 
of  the  several  treaties  subsisting  between 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  England.  By  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  wine  was  allowed  to  be 
imported,  one- third  under  the  wine  of 
France.  By  the  Treaty  with  Spain,  goods 
and  merchandize  (not  particularly  limit- 
ing the  importation  to  wine)  were  to  be 
imported  from  Sphin,  under  the  same 
terms  as  the  most  favoured  nation ;  so  (hat 
this  obvious  absurdity  must  evidently 
arise,  that  Portugal  bein^  by  the  Treaty 
allowed  only  to  import  wine  at  one-thira 
lower  than  France;  and  France  being  by 
the  new  Treaty  allowed  to  import  various 
species  of  other  goods  at  a  much  smaller 
duty  than  Portugal,  therefore  Spain  h^ng 
by  Treaty  upon  die  tehns  of  the  most 
favoured  nation «  (upon  the  same  terns 
with  France)  will  be  allowed  to  import  aU 
other  articles  except  wine  upon  much 
more  fiivourable  terms  than  Portugal— a 
circumstance  which  would  utterly  destrojr 
the  spirit  of  the  Methuen  Treaty.  lafi- 
nitely  mischievous  consequences  may  arife 
from  this  consideration;  for  instance.  It 
may  be  the  source  of  smuggling,  and  con- 
sequently the  foundation  of  endless  dis- 
putes amongst  the  mercantOe  part  of  cIm 
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three  nations.  Indeed,  the  merchants  of 
all  the  four  nations  may  find  themselves 
involved  in  it*  This  may  be  the  occasion 
of  future  disputes,  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  whicQ  no  human  foresight  can  be 
equal  to ;  it  may  prove  the  foundation'  of 
the  total  destruction  of  this  much-boasted 
Treaty;  and — when  Francois  invigorated 
with  tier  commerce,  spread  into  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  world,  and  her 
mfluence  stretched  out  into  every  ^uahet 
of  the  globes-become  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  He  was  well 
aware  that  ministers  ought  immediately  to 
adopt  measures  by  which  these  baneful 
effects  mi^ht  be  obviated.  Most  particu- 
larly did  It  behove  them  to  pursue  some 
steps,  that  the  efiects  of  these  jarring,  Ul- 
digeMed,  and  unmatured  treaties,  so 
hastily  taken  up,  and  so  imprudently 
finished,  might  not  create  an  immediate 
disgust  amongst  the  several  Powers  with 
which  they  were  contracted. 

But  his  grand  object  was  the  political 
strength  and  influence  of  England  its^f, 
in  the  scale  of  Europe,  independent  of 
commercial  views,  although  these  had  a 
great  weight  in  his  mind ;  yet  the  moment 
was  lost,  he  feared  inevitably  lost.  How- 
ever, he  hoped  and  trusted  that  minis- 
ters, now  that  Europe  was  in  so  great  a 
degree  thrown  into  the  afms  of  France, 
would  watch  the  motions  of  that  power 
with  a  keen  and  suspicious  eye,  and  that 
they  would  carefully  observe  all  her 
movements,  and  take  especial  care  to 
counteract  her  insidious  designs  of  as- 
piring to  universal  power.  Mr.  Fox  then 
oegged  pardon  for  being  thus  diffuse  upon 
a  subject  which  seemed  not  so  immediately 
before  the  House,  and  which  had  been 
already  so  much  aeitated ;  but  he  consi- 
dered it  his  e<»pecial  duty ;  for,  if  the  Con- 
solidation Bill  was  to  pass  at  the  present 
moment,  much  as  he  admired  its  prin- 
ciples, yet  it  would  in  fact  establish  that 
tariff  with  respect  to  the  duties  in  future 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Commercial  Treaty 
upon  French  commodities,  and  thereby 
confirm  that  Treaty.  For  these  reasons, 
as  well  as  for  the  farther  reason*  of  wish- 
ing to  have  time  to  pass  the  several  com- 
mercial bills,  if  they  were  to  be  passed, 
and  to  complete  the  Treaties  with  Spain 
and  Portugal,  he  certainly  should  give  his 
vote  to  postpone  the  third  reading  of  the 
Consididation  Bill  to  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Piit  said,  that  with  regard  to  the 
mmours  alluded  to  of  the  conduct  of  Ire- 
land in  adoiittmg  Fr9&Gb.liMii  at  a  lower 


duty  than  was  laid  upon  them  in  thfa 
country,  they  were  fbunded  in  truth ;  but 
her  reason  for  so  doing  was  not  from  any 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
intent  of  the  Treati^,  hot  because  that 
country  had  thought  it  safe  to  lay  a  lower 
duty  on  that  arucle  than  it  had  been 
thought  prudent  to  do  in .  this  country,  aa 
there  was  less  dan^r  there  of  the  home 
manufacture  being  mjured  by  the  compe-' 
tltion  with  France  than  there  was  here; 
and  France  had  been  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  this  mutual  diminution  of  duty,  i^om  an 
expectation  that  by  such  means  she  should 
favour  the  importation  of  her  other  com« 
modities  into  Ireland.  But  there  was  no 
intention  nor  stipulation  whatsoever,  that 
the  duties  on  linen  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  should  be  any  farther  re^ 
duced.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
dwelt  much  on  the  subject  of  our  com- 
merce with  Spain;  and  although  it  was 
one,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
negociations  with  that  country,  it  was 
not  perfectly  proper  to  discuss  at  large, 
yet  be  should  give  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man an  answer  to  a  considerable  part 
of  his  argument.  The  r^ht  hon.  gentle- 
man had  expatiated  also  upon  the  general 
construction  of  treaties,  and  had  drawn  a 
distinction  between  certain  terms  when 
used  in  ancient  treaties,  and  the  same 
terms  when  introduced  in  modem  trea- 
ties. He  should  not  be  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge to  the  fVill  extent  this  distinc* 
tion;  but  it  so  happened  ^that  no  argu« 
ment  could  be  drawn  from  thence  appli- 
cable to  the  present  subject.  There  was 
no  question  depending  on  the  construc- 
tion of  any  of  our  treaties  with  Spain,  with 
which  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  in  any  degree 
interfere.  The  point  with  respect  to  the 
lowering  the  duty  on  Spanish  wines  in  the 
same  proportion  with  those  on  the  wines 
of  Portugal,  did  not  turn  upon  any  con- 
struction of  ancient  treaties  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  by  which  we  were 
entitled  to  demand  from  France  a  right  of 
extending  to  that  country  the  same  pri- 
vileges, and  the  same  commercial  inaul* 
fencies  as  were  granted  to  Portugal:  nor 
id  it  turn  upon  any  construction  of  the 
7th  and  11th  articles  of  the  French 
Treaty^  as  determined  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  But  Francel,  know- 
ing our  construction  of  those  articles,  had 
consented  and  agreed  that  we  should  con* 
form  to  that  construction,  without  enter^ 
iog  at  aU  into  the  discussion  of  what 
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•mictidn  tibdanltdoi  in  thamfakMi  might 
almtljjr  befUN.  IftibepMcyn^fliAtaofoiiF 
wrangennsBlft  mlb  Sfm^  m  should  boI; 
Aiiik  hisw«tf  ati  Ubertgr  tl^  dedam  in  Om$, 
Hoasa  whalr  wa»  hi*  piociie  idiia  of  iho 
dttMB  whidi  Ihiik  Coon  HO^  hiMre  qa 
lbu»  witikrospofil  taCho^fboCwf  ahe  waft 
%m  sNEod  upon  itt  eoiQpaiiioiii  mik  Por- 
tefftl  06  otk^r  notion*;,  tliooe  doims  woro 
iMMT  uod«r  diacMAMo  botPieoa  the  tvo 
eottslriiet,  and  he  hof^d  to  stand  escuaod* 
if  ho  docltned  ontariog  iot»  their  natUM 
tad  tondfiDoj. 

Mc«  Sheribm  cantendod,  Uiat  the  nriit 
hoiu  gentlanaii  hod.oot  jot  aaawetod  w* 
Fox's  aogumeot  eelatiifo  to  the  aituatioa  of 
this  cQMintrj  aad  Spakit  How  awkwavdljri 
be  ohserTed,  would  miQisterft  be  circuoit 
sianoed^  ^oiUd  a  Spaoiabi  Tossel  ofer  her* 
self  at  any  of  our  pocta,  and  bo  refused  the 
iNune  ratas  of  duty  al  which  Freodi  goods 
were  acbnitted.  In  this  case  the  Qowct  of 
Madrid  would  uaderslaod  the  Trea^  of 
Utrecht  to  be  bvokea,  He  next  took 
potice  of  what  had  ftUon  from  Sir  James 
Johostooe,  who,  lie  aaid,  spoke  generally 
with  a.  aort  of  LacedamoiMan  eloque«iee» 
What  the  hoo*  baronet  had  said  joeosely 
of  the  TreatTt  with  respect  to  its  eaahbog 
them  to  got  noo  clothes^  fine  cambrios^  and 
fine  laces,  and  the  winea  of  Franee  to 
kitoxieate  their  oonatitoeaS8»  wos  in  difeot 
ooe  serkras  reason  of  hia  dislikieg  ^ 
Treaty,,  becauae  it  tended  to  put  Uie 
country  in  a  coodllien  to  forgot  her 
former' skuatien,  and  Irase  sight  of  it  ako* 
gather.  Mr.  Sheridaci  coodemaed  the 
Treaty  on  various  aoeamits,  and  took  ooca<» 
ston  u>tnetttk>a  the  ahsoiule  neoessily  of 
ooming  to  some  commercial  arvattgetDont 
vHh  &elaiBd«  He  had  been  in  hopes-  that 
the  btinging  foroiard  that  business  wcwld 
baye  been  taken  out  of  bis  hands  by  bis 
Biffjosty's  miaister»;  but  if  it  were  not 
soon  dkme,  he  would,  after  the  helidaya^ 
fisabe  a  motion  on  the  subject.  Lt  was 
ifispossible  that  the  two  countries  ihoukl 
ocmtinue  aa  tiiey  were,  both  looking  with 
their  fiK^esfiill  to  France,  and  merely  Gass- 
ings a  suUea  side  glance  at  each  odier. 
Ho  begged  leave  to  reamd  the  right  horn 
geatlemoo,  dial  when,  the  Insh  proposiv 
lions  wene  in  agitation,,  he  had  himself 
urged  it  aa  an  argument  fer  agoeekigr  to 
them,  that  if  an  arrangement  was  not 
forthwith  mode  idth  kaland^  we  shcMid 
force  hen  mto  the  aomaefFraaaeb 

The  qoeetientbeiaB  put^  tiiait  the  BiU  do 
pais^  tbr  Hboaa  dmbd  L 
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VoAo  f  Mr.  Neville  •    , 
**"XMr.Ro8C      .     . 

^"*  JMr.  Sheridan     .    .    .     |  *^ 
So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmatiye- 

.  JMcUe  in  ike  Lord*  on  ike  ConsoUda' 
Horn  BiU.;i  April  19.  Ttie  order  of  the 
day  being  read^ 

The  £arl  of  Coventry  entered  into  an 
eubglum  on  the  Coaunerdal  Trea^,  and 
the  c3oaaolldatiofr4uty  Bill.  He  allowed, 
that  the  priacipleA  which  commanded  re- 
speot  in  former  times^  still  held  their  esti- 
tunaXioo;  but  the  mode  was  altered  in 
respect  to  the  executive  pact  of  our  con- 
stitutioo^  Some  ideas  had  arisen,  chat 
the  coBsolidatioa  of  tha  duties  waa  not 
strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  entered 
upon  the  «k>u)raals  of  Parliament ;  but  it 
clearly  appeared  to  him„  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent iastance,  there  was  not  cause  for  an 
objection  of  tliat  kind;  and  considering 
it  in  that  point  of  view,  aod  being  a  strc* 
Buous  well-wisher  to  the  pceseot  aystem 
of  government,  .he  should  move,  **  That 
the  Bill  be  committed  for  Friday.'' 

The  Earl  of  CarUsU  considered  the 
Bill  to  be  of  very  great  importance;  it 
respected  -the  well-beiiig  of  our  constuu- 
tioo;  it  materially  afi^ctad  the  rights, 
liberties^  and  indeed  the  very  existence  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  i^ee  branch  of 
the  L^islature,  and  therefore  demanded 
a  most  serioua  inyestigatk>n.  The  custom 
of  Parliament,  since  parUaments  were 
deemed  to  be  of  consequence  in  this  king- 
dom, was^  that  two  matters  of  a  distinct 
and  separate  nature  were  not  to  be  joined 
in  one  and  the  same  bill ;  but  aa  Ai  ^psr 
dimt  oa  such  an  occasion  aa  the  present 
could  have  hot  little  weight,  unless  it  was 
enforced  by  the  auxiUary  assistance  of 
ppoofb  toaubslaottaAe  its  yalidity>  be  should 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  in  tlie  aid  of 
several  resolutions  oa  their  lordships  Jour* 
nals^  the  letter  andspirit  of  which  were  so 
direotl^r  rapugoant  to  the  system  which 
the  present  bill  went  to  establish,  tluut  he 
trusted  every  noble  lord  would  see  the 
propriety  of  not  unconditionally  afifTodiniy 
to  the  motioa  made  by  the  noble  eaxi 
The  Bill  ooataiood*  auch  aa  ioraieoae 
variety  of  laattev,  fomed  on  aa  many 
hundred  resoltHiea^  and  ao  comidioateci 
that  it  really  caaiad  an  akuvnia  ita  title. 
It  wisnt  to  tHe  formatioix  of  m  paecedai^ 
itetrayaitaMhflaflNiharofi  thaJHwaaof 
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Lords,  subirert  the  constitutioo  of  PhrKa- 
ment,  and  overturn  the  dearest  rights  of 
die  people.  To  prove  this,,  be  desired  the 
derk  to  turn  to  the  Journals  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  2,  when  some  attempts  were 
made  to  hitroduce  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
nent.  It  was  at  the  time  that  sir  Heneage 
Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  was 
chancellor :  and  perhaps  there  was  not  an 
argunoent  in  the  power  of  man  which 
spolce  stronger  ttgainst  the  privtciple  of 
the  Bill  now  moved  to  be  committed, 
than  the  order  then  entered  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House.  It  stated,  that 
any  bill  brought^  into  Parliament,  which 
connected  with  a  money-bill,  any  matter 
in  itself  abstracted  from  that  money-bill, 
and  which  i^as  tacked  thereto  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  an  assent  to  the  one, 
because  the  other  claimed  the  necesshy 
of  an  assent,  was  unconstitutional,  and 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  noble  earl  dwelt  on  this  pomt,  in 
order  that,  as  the  present  Bill  purported 
to  raise  money  by  new  taxes,  at  the  same 
that  it  wore  the  double  appearance  of  a 
Consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise, 
and  a  reciprocal  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  it  was  in* 
fcct  a  direct  negative  to  all  the  prece- 
dents on  the  Journals,  and  a  disoainful 
want  of  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  those 
Parliaments  to  whom  Great  Britain  stands 
indebted  for  all  that  she  now  possesses. 
His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  divided,  that  the  Treaty 
with  France  should  be  one  thing,  the 
consolidation  of  the  duties  another,  and 
the  new  tax  a  third  matter.  He  should 
for  these  reasons  oppose  the  commitment ; 
and  if  that  was  carried,  he  meant  to  ofFe^ 
two  motions  to  the  House.  He  begged 
that  this  opposition  should  not4>e  con- 
sidered as  ansrag  from  any  party  motives ; 
it  sprang  from  a  real  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution, wboaa  free  existence  must  be  ma- 
terially injured  if  the  present  BiU  passed 
into  a  law. 

Lord  Sydney  was  as  anxious  to  preserve 
the  different  privileges  of  the  two  Houses 
as  any  noble  lord  could  be ;  but  he  begged 
have  to  differ  very  materially  from  the 
noble  earl  who  had  spoken  last,  as  that 
noble  earl  had  certainly  mis-stated  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Bill  before  their  lord- 
shi|».  He  adihitted  the  Bill  involved  a 
prodigious  variety  of  articles,  but  those 
articles  were  by  no  means  dissimilar  or 
heterogeneous.  They  were  all  directed  to 
ana  emi,  and  subject  to  one  arrangement. 


He  stated  the  several  duties  compre* 
bended  under  one  Ml.  The  old  duties  were 
simplified  for  jhe  sake  both  of  rendermg 
the  business  of  the  custoins  more  conve- 
nient, and  improving  the  revenue.  The 
only  duties  which  had  any  appearance  of 
novelty,  were  those  on  timber.  The 
Treaty  necessarily  came  lender  the  same 
arrangement,  as  most  of  the  French  arti- 
cles would  now  be  imported  on  the  sam^ 
terms  with  those  from  other  countries.  So 
that,  in  fact,  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  to 
see  any  inconsisftency  or  incongruity  in 
the  Bill,  and  therefore  hoped  it  would  be 
committed. 

Lord  Porchesier^  observed,  that  he-  ex- 
pected something  from  the  noble  lord  in 
replv  to  what  had  been  advanced  by  the 
noDie  earl  who  spoke  second  in  the  debate. 
But  such  was  the  barrenness  of  argument, 
arkl  the  total  want  of  josttice,  that  ministry 
refused  to  support  their  own  measures. 
Tlie  matter  now  before  the  House,  wes  so 
plain  in  itself,  that  ingenuity  could  not 
baffle  it  even  by  sophistry.  The  Bill  waa 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  constitution,  and 
an  open  dedaration  to  their  lordships,  that 
in  future  they  were  to  be  considered  as 
cyphers  hi  the  Legislature.  What  else 
could  be  the  result  of  a  bill  which  openly 
tacked  io  a  political  matter,  a  roonev  con- 
sideration, merely  for  the  purpose  of  insult* 
ing  their  lordships  with  this  threat,  **  If 
you  refuse  what  we  send  as  to  the  new 
duties  on  timber,  ftc.  you  then  vefuse  the 
Commercial  Treaty.*'  This  he  conceived 
to  be  a  very  hteh  offence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  something  not  f%ir  fhmi  a  declared 
opinion  of  ministry,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  a  cypher. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  did  not  see  the 
Bill  in  the  light  of  a  money  bill;  much  lest 
did  he  apprenend  the  numerous  bad  con- 
sequences which  the  noble  lords  figured 
feom  its  passing  into  a  law  in  its  present 
form.  It  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  affect  m 
any  degree  the  privileges  of  their  lord- 
ships. He  should,  ther^ore,  vote  for  its 
being  committed. 

Lord  WaUingham  defended  the  Bill  on 
principles  of  expediency,  convenience,  and 
necessity.  He  begged  their  lordships  to 
consider  the  tendency  of  the  several  arti- 
cles of  which  the  Bill  consisted.  They 
were  all  intimately  connected  with  the 
revenue,  and  calculated  either,  to  secure 
or  improve  it.  Besides,  there  would  be 
no  other  way  of  preventing  two  books  of 
rates;  and,  considering  the  confusion  which 
had  fornqeriy  distinguished  the  busmen  ef 
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the  customs*  be  trusted  their  lordships 
and  the  public  would  think. this  no  trivial 
object. 

Viscount  Stormont  was  extremely  con« 
cerned  to  observe  so  much  want  of  atten- 
tion and  of  respect  in  ministers  to  the  pri* 
vileges  of  Parliament,  as  the  Bill  now  on 
the  table  indicated  them  to  possess.  He 
trembled  for  the  consequences  of  the  de- 
bate.    He  was  afraid  it  would  leave  a  pre- 

•  cedent  behind  it  of  the  most  fatal  ten- 
dency. It  was  not  merely  for  a  parlia- 
mentary form  that  they  were  contending, 
but  a  constitutional  principle,  and  a  prin- 
ciple the  wisdom  and  utility  of  which  were 
manifest.  To  argue  that  this  Bill  was  not 
complicated  and  heterogeneous,  was  to 
argue  in  a  way  very  loose  indeed:  for 
what  could  be  more  opposite  than  the 
internal  regulation  of  duties,  and  the  final 
arrangement  of  a  great  external  contract  ? 
Surely  if  these  things  had  been  huddled 
together  by  chance,  they  ought  not  to  be 
defended  by  argument.  Taking  it  in  a 
no  more  hostile  way  than  that  they  had 
been  all  confounded  in  the  same  Bill, 
merely  to  save  time,  or  to  save  labour, 
were  they,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  conve- 

*  nience,  to  sacrifice  a  principle  ?  The  Con- 
stitution was  involved  in  the  question ;  for 
the  standing  order  of  the  House  stated, 
that  the  annexing  any  foreign  matter  to  a 
Bill  of  aid  or  supply  was  an  unparliamen- 
tary proceeding,  and  destructive  of  an 
essentif^  principle  of  the  Constitution.  It 
was  certain  that  the  most  enlightened  of 
our  ancestors  thought  it  so  essential  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Commons  from  mix- 
ing with  Bills  pf  supply  any  other  matter, 
that  innumerable  precedents  occurred  in 
the  journals,  of  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  the  House  in  rejecting  Bills  under 
that  imputation.  In  a  speech  of  Lord 
Chancellor  NortHington,  he  said  that  the 
mixture  of  any  matter  incongruous  ought 
to  dispose  the  Lords  at  all  times  to  reject 
any  Bill  of  supply  so  presented  to  them. 
He  professed  his  astonishment  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 

'  whose  vigilance  and  zeal  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  House  he  had  ever  remarked 
with  pleasure,  should  on  this  occasion  be  • 
supine  and  indifierent. 

Lord  Hatokesbury  observed,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
complex  money  bills  was  perfectly  sound 
and  wise.  The  standing  order  was  founded 
in  the  best  policy,  and  he  was  persuaded 
their  lordships  would  constantly  pre- 
serve their  privileges.  But  he  must  observei 
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that  after  looking  through  the  Journals  of 
the  House  for  precedents,  he  found  that 
the  protests  had  been  entered  against 
bills  of  supply  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
and  not  against  money  bills  of  the  natuie 
of  the  present,  where  the  money  was  a 
diminutive  object,  and  came  in,  not  as  a 
matter  of  supply,  but  collaterally  as  a 
branch  of  a  system^  He  enumerated  the 
several  protests  on  the  Journals  on  this 
head,  and  contended,  that  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  was  by  no  means  of  the 
kind  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
House,  or  on  which  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  show  the  exercise  of  their  right. 
He  stated  the  reasons  for  coupling  the 
severaJ  subjects  together:  though  dif&ent, 
they  were  connected.  The  book  of  rates 
was  tol)e  made  out,  and  to  the  complete 
arrangement  of  that  book  the  junction  of 
the  measures  was  required.  He  answered 
the  arguments  that  had  been  thrown  out 
respecting  the  reduction  of  Portugal  and 
Spauish  wines,  and  concluded  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  miserable  and  shattered 
condition  of  France,  as  recently  exempli- 
fied in  the  dismission  of  her  ministers  on 
account  of  the  clamours  against  them, 
with  the  flourishing  state  of  England, 
where,  in  proposing  means  for  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  duties,  and  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  though  the  debt  was  so 
large,  and  the  taxes  so  heavy,  tliere  was 
a  spirit  that  made  us  harmonize  in  the 
means,  and  an  ability  that  made  us  sustain 
the  task. 

Lord  Loughlorotigh  could  not  sit  sifeat, 
he  said,  under  the  very  strange  and  very 
new  doctrines  thrown  out  by  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last,  on  the  differem^e 
between  biUs  of  supply  and  mercv  money 
bills.  It  was  a  novelty  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing kind,  and  went  to  the  destruction  of 
the  constitutional  principle  on  which  the 
standing  order  was  founded.  He  contend- 
ed, that  their  dignity  was  annihilated  and 
their  use  in  the  Legislature  at  an  end,  if 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  use  their  dis- 
cretion, whenever  the  House  of  Commons 
chose  to  insert  a  clause  about  money  ia 
any  bill  that  they  wished  to  rescue  from 
the  danger  of  deliberation.  He  asserted, 
that  the  subjects  in  the  Bill  before  them 
were  most  opposite  in  their  nature,  and 
that  the  argument  that  they  had  the  most 
distant  connexion  with  one  another  could 
not  be  sustained  even  for  a  single  moment 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed)  that  ao 
one  peer  could  feel  more  sensibly  than  he 
did  me  necessity  of  supporting  the  4ig<^J 
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and  the  pri? ileges  of  the  House*  It  was 
bis  most  fervent  wish  to  preserve  their 
rights  in  the  most  sacred  purity,  and  he 
thought  110  one  thing  was  more  essential  to 
their  true  importance  than  'the  right  of 
preventing  any  money  bill  from  coming 
before  them  coupled  with  otiier  matter. 
But  the  present  bill  was  certainly  not  of 
the  Quality  that  could  excite  the  alarm  of 
the  House.  He  argued  against  the  idea 
of  Its  being  a  money  bill  in  any  respect^ 
any  more  than  they  would  call  a  turnpike 
or  a  canal  bill,  a  money  bill. 

Earl  Stanhope,  without  meaning  any  thing- 
hostile  to  the  present  minister^  must  deliver 
his  solemn  opinion  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  noble  lord  lately  come  into  that  assem- 
bly. It  was  a  doctrin  e  which  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  cdnstitution,  and  which  demo- 
lished a  privilege  not  appertaining  to 
the  House  in  their  own  rignt,  or  for  their 
own  honour,  but  as  a  sacred  deposit  in 
their  hands  as  trustees  for  the  people. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  com- 
mitment :  Contents,  70 ;  Not-contents,  29* 

Debale  in,  the  Commons  on  the  Articles 
ff  Charge  against  Mr.  HastinM^-^Reve' 
nues  qfUengaW]     April  19.    The  House, 
•ccordJ^g  to  order,  resolved  it^lf  into  a 
.^mmittee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
aider  further  of  the  several  Articles  of 
Charge  of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors 
.against  Warren  Hastings^  eso.  late  Go- 
.vernor-general  of  Bengal;   Mr*. St*  John 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Francis  rose,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  Charge  respecting  the  Ben- 
gal Revenues,  and  spoke  as  follows : 


A.  jy.nvh  .         [914 

pable  corruption.  The  task,  reserved  for 
me,  is  attended  with  every  discourage-, 
ment.  I  am  to  call  you  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty,  which  offers  to  you  no 
recomj^nce,  unless  it  be  in  the  reflection 
of  havmg  performed  it.  The  subject  of 
the  present  charge  is  dull  and  intricate^ 
and  you  will  find  it  involved  in  a  studieil 
obscurity.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  every  other 
part  of  his  conduct,  comes  directly  into 
view,  and  is  open  to  pursuit.  The  collec- 
tion and  management  of  the  revenues  of 
distant  kingdoms,  disposed  of  for  yedrs 
without  inquiry  or  account,  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth,  in  which,  though  you  are  sure 
that  fraud,  oppression,  and  embezzlement 
have  taken  shelter,  it  is  hardly  in  the 
power  of  human  patience  to  follow  and 
detect  them.  .  I  hav^  exerted  my  utmost 
industry  to  possess  myself  of  the  subject^ 
and  to  enable  me  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
the  House.  It  deserves  your  considera« 
tion,  but  it  will  require  your  attention. 
Since  we  assume  the  right  of  making  laws 
for  nations,  with  whom  we  are  connected 
by  nothing  but  the  power  we  have  over 
them,  we  should  endeavour  to  qualiQr 
ourselves  for  the  office  we  assume.  The 
people  of  India  will  not  dispute  the  right, 
if  we  exercise  the  power  with  justice.  But 
to  govern  nations  justly  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  situation,  or  to  obtain 
that  knowledge  without  bbour,  is  im^ 
possible. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  task  allotted  to 
me,  I  have  some  preliminary  explanations 
to  offer  to  the  committee,  to  which  I  must 
request  their  attention  for  a  few  mmutes. 
Considering  the  relation  in  which  I  have 
stood  to  Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  very  necessary 


It  is  not  possible,  Sir,  for  any  man  to    that  the  active  part  I  have  taken  against 


address  this  House  with  ^eater  reason 
than  I  have  to  soUdt  their  mdulgence.  I 
thoroughly  feel  the  importance  of  the 
charge,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  lay 
.before  you ;  but,  I  fear  it  will  have  no- 
thing else  to  recommend  it.  Other  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  taken  part  in  the  im^ 
peachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  with  a  great 
•uperiority  of  abilities,  have  had  the 
advantage  of  selecting  the  objects,  by 
which  their  own  minds  were  most  a^ected, 
or  which  were  likely  to  make  the  deepest 
impression  upon  yours.  The  field  is  fer- 
tfle  enough  to  furnish  materials  and  em- 
ployment for  talents  of  every  sort.  My 
hoo.  friends,  who  have  preceded  roe,  had 
thehr  choice  of  lively  animated  guilt,  of 


him  should  be  fairly  and  completely  ac- 
counted fpr.  I  am,  at  all  times,  anxious 
to  stand  clear  in  the  opinion  of  this  House 
and  of  the  public ;  but,  on  this  day,  I  owe 
it  to  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  to  take  care 
that  the  public  service  may  not  suffer  by 
any  imputations  thrown  upon  myself 
There  is  a  generous  disposition  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  though  not  strictly  c  nsistent 
with  justice,  to  mix  the  motives  of  tl>e  ac- 
cuser with  the  merits  of  the  accusunon. 
We  are  apt  to  take  part,  perhaps  without 
perceiving  it,  even  jin  favour  of  acknow- 
ledged guilt,  If  we  see  the  prosecution  of 
it  promoted  and  inflamed  by  personal  ma- 
lignity or  revenge.  He,  therefore,  who 
accuses  another,  is  generally  expected  to 

1,  for  mj 


prominent,   audacious  violence,  of  bold  '  begin  with  defending  himself.    I,  tor  my 
exalted  treachery,  or  of  direct  and  pal-  |  part,  am  compelled  to  take  this  course.   M, 
[VOL,  XXVI.]  I     [3N] 
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feel  and  knoW»  thftt  I  lose  wel^lit  as  an 
accuser,  because  I  am  suspected  to  be  an 
enemy.  Sir,  1  do  not  mean  to  admit, 
that  the  two  characters  are  fbcbmpatibVe^ 

.  or  that  one  should  be  a  disquah'fication  for 
the  other.  But  I  do  assert,  and  I  hope  1 
shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House,  that 
in  me  they  are  not  united.  How  the  sus- 
picion has  been  propagated  asainst  me» 
i)ow  the  opinion  of  a  careless,  ill-informed 

.  public  may  be  prejudiced  on  any  subject, 
now  a  character  of  the  most  exalted 
virtue,  or  of  the  basest  depravity,  may  be 
made  for  any  map,  are  thmgs  well  known 
to  every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of 
this  town.  A  multitude  of  voices  era« 
ployed  about  one  persoii  and  repeating 
the  same  falsehoods ;  a  multitude  of  pens, 
or  even  the  same  pen,  under  a  variety  of 
signatures,*  incessantly  practising  on  the 

public  credulity,  are  sufficient,  for  a  time. 


Debate  in  ike  tkmmons  cfn  fke  Charget        fS^ 

to  raise  or  to  rain  tJie  reputation  of  any 
individuail.  He  who  ii  rich  enoogh  to 
purchase  the  press,  has  in  a  great  mgree 
the  command  of  the  opinions  of  tfab  coon- 
try.  Beyond  the  limits  of  this  town,  who 
knows  bny  thing  of  pabltc  men,  or  of 
pabKc  affairs,  but  what  is  gathered  from 
the  newspapers  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
no  paibs  or  expense  have  been  spared,  to 
trauuce  my  character  in  particdlar.  I  was 
known  to  have  opposed  Mr.  Hastings  ib 
fdmost  every  act  of  his  government ;  of 
course  I  most  be  his  enemy.  It  was 
known  that  my  language  concerning  him 
had  never  varied,  thiert  I  was  istm  his 
accuser  in  England  as  I  had  been  m 
Bengal,  and  that  I  had  never  relaxed  in 
mv  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  jascice; 
of  course  I  was  implacable.  The  prem&es 
are  true ;  but,  do  they  warrant  the  con- 
clusion I   If  they  do,  I  am  instantly  the 


'*  Mr.  Francis  here  alluded  to  the  following 

Account,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning 

Herald,  of  April  5,  1787;— 

"  The  reporters  of  last  Monday's  debate  in 

a  certain  assembly  slated  the  following  Dc- 

'claration,  as  made  that  day  by  major  Scott 

on  the  subject  of  the  7000/.,  which  he  said  he 

•had  expended  in  th^  service  of  Mr.  Hastings, 

viz. 

Extract. 
*  lie  (the  Major)  said,*  that  if  the  fortune 

*  of   Mr.  Hastings    had  befen  impaired  by 

*  bribes  bestowed  in  this,  kingdom,  the  ex- 
**  penditure  must  have  been  through  his  hands; 

*  out  he  could  declare,  on  the  contrary,  that 

*  the  greatest  bribe  he  had  ever  bestoweid  was 
^  upon  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald,  Who 

*  had  since  repaid  him  with  the  continuance  o{ 

*  abuse,  thoueh  his  sole  offence  had  been,  that 
'  he  paid  on  Uiat  occasion  the  full  amount  of 

*  what  had  been  demanded.    He  could  also 

*  plead  the  merit  of  having  expended,  on  the 

*  account  of  Mr.  Hastings,  upwards  of  7000/. 

*  in  procuring  intelligence,  and  forwarding 
^  dispatches  to  India.' 

"  The  gehtleman  who  was  editor  of  this 
paper  at  the  period  to  which  the  above  de- 
claration allimes,  thinks  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  refute  so  illiberal  and  groundless  a 
charge. 

**  What  may  have  been  major  Scott's  trans- 
actions in  the  various  printing-offices  of  the 
Xnetropolis.  to  which  nis  active  zeal  for  his 
employer  nas  so  repeatedly  transported  him, 
the  writer  of  this  article  heither  knows  nor 
cares;  nor  will  he  dispute^  but  that  the  tin- 
fortunate  Governor-general  of  Bengal  may 
find  him^lf  niinus  7000/.,  or  that  in  a  bustle 
of  such  complicated  agency,  major  Soott  may 
accidentally  have  charged  that  sum  for  the 
secret  service  of  the  Morning  Herald,  which, 
<lpo!n  recollection,  will  be  (moA  to  have  been 


more  prudenlially  applied.  All  the  writer 
will  contend  is,  that  he  never  had  the  xJM>$t 
renlote  correspondence,  directly  or' indirectly, 
with  major  Scott,  or  any  of  his  connexions, 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  That,  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection,  he  never  beheld  the  perscki 
of  the  maior,  till  he  saw  him  on  Tuesday  last 
upon  his  legs  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and 
conseouently  that  the  bribe  alluded  to  must 
have  been  administered  under  the  lulling  in- 
fluence of  an  opium  contract,  when  the  re- 
ceiver's mind  could  not  possibly  be  impressed 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  obligation. 

**  With  respect  to  the  abuse,  as  ststtcd  by 
the  m^or,  it  is  an  expression  almost  too 
vague  ror  a  reply.  If  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  his  true  official  character, '  as  tra- 
duchig  agent  to  Mr.  Hastings,  or  to  have  "haul 
the  mortification  of  find^g  u  small  share  ^f 
his  own  wide-spreadine  mvectives  recoil  upon 
himself,  by  what  he  deems  '  an  abusive  re- 
turn/ the  major  may  possibly  have  experj- 
enCed  it.  The  editor  is  free  to  cotiftss,  tbit 
he  did  once  interfere  with  msoor  Scott's  news- 
paper system,  a^  that  in  a  mariner  Vhich 
may  probably  have  provoked  'his  resentment, 
viz,  in  preventing  the  continoation  of  his 
oriential  correspondence  through  the^  chanoel 
of  the  Morning  Herald,  as  objectionable  for 
its  uninteresti^  prolixity,  but  more  so  on  the 
score  of  its  increasing  personality ! 

"  The  pecuniary  transactions  between 'itia- 
jor  Scott  and  the  M6ming  fieHild  office^  the 
following  account  current,  exttadted  (iroth 
the  books,  and  attested  ii{^n  oath,  will  M\f 
explain.  Involvii^  a  det^l,  wtiich,  but  Mr 
the  unexampled  conduct  ofm^or  Scotl,iiMist 
alitays  have  remained  cbnfidential,  it  b  pain- 
ful to  be  compelled  to  h|y  Bucb  «  statenent 
before  the  pu|)lic;  but  for  thi^  amidst  various 
other  insibuations,  nt^gor 'Scott  albne  must  be 
responsible  to  his  Ul-fdteti  employer.'* 
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pouncil,  and  could  gain  nothing  by  his 
remova].  Was  it  revenge?  my  opposi- 
tion to  hhn  began  the  moment  I  knewr 
him,  and  to  this  hour  I  do  not  know  that 
he  ever  did  me  a  personal  injury.     Was  it 


iTorst  of  ihe  human  species.  In.  apite  of 
Mhe  proverb,  I  bm  repanti  turpmimus^ 
without  any  one  of  the  motives  that 
usually  coirrupt  the  human  heart.  Was 
It  ambition  ?     I  was  the  youngest  of  the 


Affidavit. 
Middlesex}     *  Tliomas   Hurlstone,   of  the 
to  wit.   J  *  parish   of    St.   Paul,    Qovent 

*  Garden,  in  ihe  county  of  Middlesex,  chief 

*  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Morning  Herald 
^  office,  voluntarily  maketh  oath  and  sR^th, 

<  that  on  or  about  the  17th  of  September 

*  1^3,  major  Scott  came  to  the  said  oflSce, 
^  and  said,  he  ^ould  have  occasion  to  vlibllsh . 
^  various  letters,  paragraphs,  &c.  in  the  said 

<  Morning  Herald  on  l&st  India  matters,  ill  far 

<  vourofMr.  Hastings,  then  Governor-general 

<  of  Bengd,  or  words  to  that  purpose,  for 
,♦  which  he  would  pay  the  customary  chMges. 
^  That  the  account  subjoined  was  accordingly 
^  opened  \jrith  the  said  major  Scott,  who  from 

*  that  period  became  a  frequent  visitor  ^t  the 

*  said  office,  to  bring  his  diHeoent  wcitines  for 
^  publication.  That  the  Morning  Herald  was 
'  for  mora  than  fifteen  months  open  ft>  the 

*  correspondence  of  the  said  mat  or  Scott  on 
^  Asiatic  sdtijects.  That  the  9«da  n^ajor  Scott, 
^  during  the  course  of  these  trapsactions, 
'  seveitd  times  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to 
^  be  introduced  to  the  gentleman  at  that  time 

*  propri^tpr  and  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald, 
^  ana  conunissioned  the  deponent  to'  make 
^  his  (m%)Qr  pott's)  compliments  to  him,  re- 
t  questing  an  interview  with  him,  which  the 

*  said  proprietor  and  editor  as  repeatf^Hy  de- 

*  clined. 

*  And  this  deponent  farth^  saith,  That  he 

<  verily  believes  no  other  sum  of  mon^  was 

*  ever  paid  by  the  said  major  Scott  to  any 

*  person  whatev(ir.  on  account  of  the  Mornine 

*  U^ld,  than  what  is  stated  as  taken|  and . 
^  will  appear  by  the  following  authentic  ac- 

*  county  (extracted  from  the  b^ks  9f  the  said 

*  Mornu^  flerald  ofl&ce  :— 

f       ►  *  T.  HvilLSTOKS.'  . 

<  Sworn  at  the  Public-office  in  Bqw- 

street  this  4th  ^  of  April  17&7y 
•  beforesDCy 

:  *  WlC.  KiTQHEKEB.' 

ACCOUNT. 

If  Aioa  Scott  to  the  Morkimg  I^$aald»      Dr. 

1781  :     w    . 

;|ep|.a9s  Introdoctocj  JLeUer,  Vfp^ld  Ja- 

Tenb' *'. •.....' ..2    S    0 

ftS,  U^_^idnaa^  to   i^  xy/jbl 
eueru 


.  E^und  Barke  and  geuerL. 
iGtlbar^    Sq^iUi,   JM^ed  J^syi- 

tiq|)y    ' '. «...  1  11 

Oct     7.  UMar  t^M^nit,  fpte^  Pe|eq|or  9  1« 
f       .    9.  Delector't  second  Letter ..;...,..  S    t 

11  WUo  thjrd  JUUer ^    5 

15.  jUuer  iifpiea  AsUticat    1    1 

A  poff  for  a  poblicalion  of  (he 
'  JUior^s,  intitaled,  aKeview  of 
,  ^.    "UieTnusactioiisio;p«i^.„^,^  0    7 


1^. 
18. 


«1. 

S3. 

fti 
31. 


Nor.  i. 
f 

5. 


11. 
Nor.  12. 

13. 

18. 

.80. 

25. 

«9. 


Fourth  Letter,  signed  Detector... 

Fi(Ui  ditto  ditto 

Tvro  Paragraphs  in  farour  of  Mr. 

'  HasUngs 

SixUi  Letter,  signed  Detector ... 

Paragraph,  ia  answer  to  one  in- 
serted in  an  Bvening  Paper 
against  Mr.  Hastings 

SoTentb  Letter,  signed  Detector 

Major  Scott's  Speech  in'  defence 
of  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  East 
India  House 

ConUnoatidn  of  the  abore  Speech 

Eighth  Letter,  signed  Detector 

Letter,  addressed  to  the  Bast 
India  Proprietors  

An  Advertiseuieot,  signed  John 
Scott • 

Ninth  Letter,  signed  Detector ... 

Paragraph  in  defence'  of  Mr. 
Hastings •-. 

Tenth  Letter,  signed  Detector... 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  East  India  stock, 
signed  an  Independent  Pro- 
prietor  

BkeTenlh  Letter,  signed  Detector 

Paragraph,  contradicting  anolhtr 
inserted  in  a  Morning  Paper  ... 

Letter  signed  Asiatioas   '. 

Part  of  Detector^  12lh  Letter... 

TweKlh  Letter  concluded    

Thirteenth  |/etter,  signed  Dc^ 
tector 

Pftragraph 


2  12 

3  3 

6 
0 

0  11 
3    3 

0 
0 

0     § 

9 

5  10 
?  6 
4    4 

6 
6 
0 

2    2 

0 

0*5 

3  10 

0 
0 

0    8 

3n 

-0 

1  1 

4  14 

0 
6 

0  5  6 

1  11  6 
1  11  6 
3  10  O 

1  17  6 

0    6  0 


PaUDeoeaber     «£.64    1     6 


Deo.  20.  Qaeriet  to  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke, 
'  and  general  Smith,   signed  An 

Independent  Proprietor 1  11 

25.  QpTeinor  Johwtone'tSpoech  ...  1  11 
1783. 

Jan.     6.  Justitication  of  the  Mahir^lU  war  0  13 
Feb.  10.  Letter  addressed  to  general  Smith, 

^  signed Jackall Ill 

Advertisement  for  a  servant *.  O'    3 

13.  t«tter  t6  the  Proprietors  of  EaU 
'  India  stock,   signed  an  Ind^ 

petadent  Proprietor ,,.  %  ^% 

P^flT  Cor  major  Scott,    on    lus 
eagerness  to  giTe  the  Directors     , 
the  eiriiest  intelligence    from     , 

Ihdia    : ,.  Ill 

Lq^ter  addressed   to    the    hon. 
'  Bdmnn^'  Bdrke, '  signed  Asia- 

tiouii  ; ::..; ^  i  ii 

Ifar.  4  Paragraph  in  faroor  of  Mr. 
'Hastings    


6 
6 

(f 

6 
6 


17. 


25. 


1     2    0 


5.  Ditto 

6.  1>iao 

7.  Ditto 

ip.  Letter  to  the  jight  >on.    Ed- 
mund Burke,  ti^ed  Awcoi  2  1^ 


J 
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avarice  ?  look  round  you  and  doubt  if  you 
can,  whether  there  be  any  degree  of  for- 
tune, which  I  raigbt  not  have  commanded 
by  joining  Mr.  Hastings.    What  conceiv- 

27.  LeUer,   finned  An   Old  Corre- 

•pondebt ...  1  11     6 

31.  DUto,  addreMcd  to  ll>e  Pro- 
prielora  of  East  'India  slock, 
si](ncd  An  lodcpeodent  Pro- 
prietor   1'   1     0 

JPftid  b;  major  Scott,  SOih  April  1783   .£.  17    9    0 

April  7.  Notice  of  the  poblicalion  of  a 

pamphlet  bj  major  Scott    0'  7 

Paragraph  in  faruar  of  Mr. 
flastingH 4 0  .  6 

13.  Part    of    governor    Jolinstone'i 

Speech  relative  to  Mr.  Ha&tingf  0  15 

17.  Letter  to  general  Smith,  signed 

Asiaticua 1  11 

23.  A  Defence    of   Mr.    Haatings% 

condaot 1  11 

24  Article  rcUtivd  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Paymaster  in  India...  0  12 

25.  Against  the  Select  Committee  ...  0    5 
Apnl25.  Paraf^raph    asserting    that    Mr.    . 
Hastings  bad  not  exceeded  tiie    * 
limitations  of  the  fiegnlating 
Act 0     5    6 

25.  Do.    endearonring    to    ridicole 

Mr.  Biirke   0    5     6 

28.  Letter  the  first  an  India  Affairs, 

signed  Deteotor 2  12     6 

i!9.  Paragraph  in  fisvoor  of  an  exten- 
sion of  power  to  be  given  t^ 

the  Qoveruor-general ».  0    9    6 

Do.  reprobating  Mr.  Bnrke^s 
conduct  relative  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings  .....'. 0    6    6 

39.  Do.  ai^  atfjftck  on  Mr.  Biurke^s 

,^  voracity  «......' 0    5     6 

30.  Defence  of  Mr.  Hasting8*s  bor- 
row^g  eight  hundred  ^oasaud 
'  pounds  of  the  gentlemen  in  and 
out  of  the  Company's  service...  1  11     6 

Paid  by  inajor  Scott,  May  1783    w^.  11    7    0 

llay    1.  India  Aftairs,  Letter  2d,  signed 

Deteotor  2  12     6 

^,  Paragraph  charging  Mf.  "fyuke 

witfi  inconsistency Q^9    0 

India  ^flairs.  Letter  Sd,  signed    ' ' 

Detector 2  12    6 

'  15.  rato,  Letter  ^tb,  diUo    3  ^2     6 

*     21.  Relative  to  the  Select  Ck)mm it-     " 

tee*8  conduct ,..'. 0    9    6 

^  Against  general  Smith 0    5    6 

Asserting  that  no  attention  wai   . 
uud  to  the  speeches  of   Bfr.     ' 

Burke .' 0    5     6 

Letter lothe right hpli. B.  Burke, 

signed  No  Deliiiqaent 1     1     0 

3^.  That  inischievons  bonseqaenoes 
might  result  from  the  vote  of 
ihe  House  of  Commoni^..^. t  11     6 

Md  b^  Mi^or  Scott,  Jnlj  1783     Jp.  12  '^9    6 


i 


able  motive  could  I  have  had  for  oppos- 
ing  him,   if  it   was  not  a  good    one? 
Surely,  sir,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  before  1  was  appointed  to  be  his  col- 
Jane   9.  To  the  proprietors  of  East  Indim 
stock.  Letter  15th,  signed  An 
Independent  Proprietor  ....•.«..  110 
10.  Stating,   that  under  the'  antbo- 
rity  <if  Parliament  an  inqoirj 
would  take  place  into  the  ooa- 
duct  of  several  gentlemen  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Htslings  iji 
India 0     6    6 

16.  Two  Paragraphs  in  ft  voar  of  Mr. 

Hasting* 0  11    0 

Jnly  For  advertising  a  pamphlet  bj 
major  Soott,  intituled  Two  Let- 
ters to  the  right  hen.  B.  Borke, 
13  days  in  the  front  of  the 
paper  • 3  11    6 

17.  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Debrett, 

bookseller,  signed  Detector  ...  f     S    0 
SO.  Letter  in  praise  of  m^SooU^ 
two   Ijetters    to    Mr.   Bnrke^ 

rigned  A  Citiaen 116 

31.  Charging  Mr.  Bvrke  wiUiwaalo 
of  the '  poUio  treasore  by  Mr« 
William   Burke*i  appointOMni 

,  in  India  ^ ^ «•  O  12    ^ 

Aug.    1.  Advertising  a  pamphlet    •......••  0    5    6 

2.  Letter,  signed  A  Citixen ISO 

5.  L4tto,  signed  dittd   2     2    0 

8.  DiUo,  praising  the  PreGuie  to 
major  Scott^i  pamphlet,  ad- 
dresMd  to  Mr.  Burice,  aigiied 

ACitisen    2    2    0 

.11.  D^fenoeof  Mr.  Haalingi'i  ooii* 
duct  towards  tbe  Manny  Be- 
gums, sUgoedA  Citiaeo.........  2    8    0 

14.  Defence  of  Mr.  Hastings  for  re- 
peiving  ten  lack*  of  rapept  ttom 
'    1^  Vizier,  aigneil  A  Citinn ...  2  12    6 
21.  Remarks  on  the  Tenth  Report, 

signed  a  Citiflea 1  11    ^ 

Sept.  6.  Advertising  the  Citisen*s  Letters 
eollected  into  a  pamphlet,  in 
the  firout  of  tlie  papers,  Oft  IIm    * 

9thaDdll4h  Oil    0 

11.  Later  blaming  Mr.  DebreU  for 
.not  advertising  ipaior  SooW% 
pamphlet,  with  the  Nint^  lU- 

port,  signed  A  Ciliien  0  14    0 

Advertising  tbe  Citisen's  Letters 
in  the  front  of  the  pkper,  on 
the  12th,  ISth,  15th»  16tlu 
isUi  and  19th 113    0 

faid  by  major  Scott,  October  1783     £,  24  13    0 

Oct  29.  Letter  slating  that  no  mefal 
purpose  bad  arisen  from 
the  parliamentary  investigation 
into  Mr.  Hastings's  ooBdoct, 
signed  An    Independent   Pro-  '    * 

prietor 2    S    0 

Not*  3.  Ditto  to  tbe  proprietors  of  Bast 

India  Stock,  tigned  A  OitinB     '>    > 
and  a  Young  Proprietor ••  15    0 

NoT'   4.  Ditto,   signed    an   Indeoendpot 

'     '  Proprietor »......•..•;••  1^  4    p 
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leagae  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  I 
stood  well  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
knew  me.  Lord  Holland  placed  me  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office.  I  was  favoared 
and  protected  there  by  lord  Chatham; 
and  the  late  earl  of  Egremont  promised 
me  preferment,  if  I  would  continue  in  his 
office.  In  the  year  176S,  my  right  hon. 
friend  near  me  f  Mr.  Ellis)  remoted  me 
to  a  considerable  employment  in  the 
War-office.  Jn  tl^s  year  1773,  my  lord 
Barrington,  who  succeeded  him,  recom- 
mended me  to  the  noble  lord,  (North) 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  admhiis- 
tration,  whose  absence  and  the  cause  of  it 
i  very  sincerely  lament.  He  accepted  of 
the  cJiaracter  he  had  received  of  roe  from 
the  persons,  under  whom  I  had  served, 
from  Mr.  EUis  and  Lord  Barrington,  and, 
without  any  personal  knowledge  of  me, 
»  ■  I  ■  ■         ■       ■    ■■ 

5,  Pluagrapli  coDlndicling  %  report 
that  Mr.  Hatdiigt't  tntndiM 
meukX  to  move  for  teftliag  lord 

CUre't  jsfi^re  OD  bim    0    8    0 

7.  To  tbe  propdetort  of  Bad  India 

atook,  signod  Detector.........  2    %    0 

10.  Speocb  of  Mr.  SoUvan,  &o.  at 
Um  India-hovie  in   ftvoor  of 

Mr.  Hastings 1  11    6 

tS.  Tiro  paragraphs  slating  tliesab- 
stance  of  speeehea  in  lavoar  of 

Mr.  Hastings 0  16    0 

18.  Letter  signed  a  Citiaea 1  11    6 

iK>,  Paragraph  srpreeabg  that  Mr. 
Ha^nga  iapatiantlj  wailed  to 
veplj  to  the  ohaifss  aade 
KgrntX^im*^^ 0    5    6 

Paid  by  major  Soott,  I>eoem1>er    .^.11    6    6 

|)oa.    8.  ArlSclo  velatiretoMr.  Pox*sIn- 

dia  Bin  0  16    0 

17.  Letter  to  the  right  hon.  E.  Borke, 

signed  Pons t    %    0 

18.  Ditto    to    Bfr.    Borke,    signed 

Poms S  18    6 

Baid  by  n^'orSootl,  Sept  1784    £.5  10    6 

Total    £.  144  18    6 

AtlMad,  T.  HvnLSToitB. 

Most  oftlie  articled  todc  up  from  one  to 
/our  cdumns  of  tiie  paper. 

^  The  accompt  booklT  and  the  volumes  of 
the  Morning  Herald  lay  own  for  the  in- 
spection of  any  gentleman  wno  may  wish  to 
satisfy  himself^of  the  truth  of  the  above. 

^  Hating  thus  laid  the  whole  circumstances 
of  this  singular  case  before  the  public,  it  only 
remains  for  the  writer  of  this  article  to  de^ 
clare,  that  the  words  above  cited,  and  sivea 
hy  the  reporters  as  the  words  of  migor  Scott, 
contain  '  the  grossest  fidsdiood  thatever  was 
tmcred  for  thr  purposes  of  Deceptioci  \* 


recommended  me  to  parliament  I  went 
with  a  fair  character  to  India,  «nd  I  have 
brtHight  it  back  unblemished.  If  any 
crime  could  have  been  laid  to  m^  charge^ 
there  has  been  no  want  of  inchnation  to 
acctise  me,  nor  of  power  to  protect  and 
reward  mv  accusers,  t  alone,  if  I  have 
offended,  have  no  merc^  to  expect— -As 
long  as  I  was  in  India,  I  received  thd 
approbation  of  every  person  in  the  direc- 
tion and  in  the  administration,  who  waa' 
qualffied  to  judge  of  my  conduct — Sir^  F 
am  Ikr  from  prc^ssing  to  value  myself  on 
the  applause  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or 
to  attribute  any  weight  to  their  opinion. 
Tliey  approved  of  my  conduct  tor  six 
years  together,  and  refused  to  see  me 
when  I  returned.  Mr.  Lawrence  Sul^ 
livan  was  then  at  the  bead  of  the  direct 
tion.  To  Mr.  Hastings  dieir  proceed- 
ing was  directly  the  reverse.  He  tells  yoa 
himself,  [28th  Nov.  178S.]  «  that  the  be- 
nevolence which  that  honorable  court  bad 
shown  to  aU,  even  the  meanest  of  his  pre-  , 
decessors,  bad  been  denied  to  him  alone, 
and  to  him  invariably.''  Yet  to  him  diey 
voted  their  unanimous  thanks  for  his  long, 
able,  and  fiitthful  services.'  In  the  year 
1773,  no  roan's  character  stood  higher  in 
Ei;^^and,  than  that  of  Mr.  Hastings.  There 
was  no  DOiBt  in  which  general  Clavering, 
colonel  Monson,  and  I  were  so  hairtihr 
united,  as  in  the  favourable  opinion  we  aU 
entertained  of  hinu  General  Clavering 
in  particular  was  so  apprehensive  of  his 
quitting  India,  that  he  ventured  to  solicit 
his  Maiesty  to  confer  some  mark  of  honour 
upon  him,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to 
continue  in  the  government  Our  con- 
fidence in  him  was  for  the  first  time 
^aken  by  the  information  we  received  at 
Madras.  At  that  place  we  heard  of  the 
Rohilla  war,  and  of  the  conunittee  of  cur- 
cuit  But,  on  our  arrival  in  BenMil,  the 
veil  that  concealed  his  true  character 
firom  us,  was  immediately  removed.  It 
was  impossible  to  look  at  his  measures, 
bis  connexions,  or  even  at  his  deportment 
to  us,  without  perceiving  at  once  how 
grossly  we  bad  been  deceived  in  him.  We 
not  only  found  ourselves  utterly  mistaken 
in  our  ideas  of  his  integrity,  but,  what 
may  be  thought  perhaps  more  extraor- 
dinary,.he  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  man 
without  temper,  knowledoe,  or  judgment 
We  were  sent  out  by  Paniament  to  assist 
him  in  reforming  souses ;  we  found  him 
implicated^n  every  abuse,  and  the  leader 
in  roost  of  them.  From  diat  period,  that 
is,  firom  the  moment  we  knew  him,  our 
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•ppfipilioik  to  bim  b^giMi*  li  U  arose  from 
peraooal  anim^^i^  in  d»4S»  tbc^  i»m^  Ime 
inotivei  may  with  equal  reason  he  imputed 
to  coIoo^Monaon  and  general  Clavermg^ 
Their  opposition  to  him  was  at  least  as 
.  luMtila  as.mine^  and  tbqr  persevered  in  it 
to  their  deaths  As  to  instances  of  p3Sr. 
^onata  langiiage  or  personal  diares^ea,  I 

5ili  nenture  to  affirm^  that  I  never  y  lolaM 
le  tprma  of  ci«iU^  towards  him.    Ge« 
^eral  Clavecic^  OA  the  contrarjr,  seldoo^ 

S^oka  to  him  hut  in  terms  of  reproaclu 
bscrve ,  what  language  he  heJld  to  Mr. 
Hastinn  **  The  malicious,  viear^  with 
wbieh  Uiia  inu^o  is  thrown  out.  is  on]jr 
worthy  of  a  map  who,  hamig  4i«^raced 
himself  in  the  <^es  of  every  map,  of 
twnouTy  both  ia  Asia  and  £urttie»  having 

Jo  impuDatiop  b  Uy  to  our  envge,  ban 
ared  to  attempt  in  the  dark,  wh^  nisdi(?8 
itself  could  not  find  gvouads  to  aim  at 
wenlj*'*  rSMMafoh,  1777.  App,to6tii 
^eportt  No» ISA  lafSnn that  th^  minute, 
in  which  Mr.  tSstings  is  r^ro^^d  ^\fy 
coUusion  with  his  Banian,  and  witji  baling 
practised  e?ery  sneeies  of  pecujiation,  was 
drawn  up  by  colonel  MonsfO^.  But  aro 
ke  the  only  enemiea*-are  we  th^  only 
fy^ponentSy  whom  Mr.  Hastings  has  met 
W4th  in  his  council  i  The  records  on  the 
table  will  ^how  you  that  h^  never,  bad  a 
collaagne^  with  ;w^om  he  was  not  at  yarir 
ance  at  some  peripid  or  othac  Before  we 
arrived  in  India>  that  \^  be^e  he  saw-  the 
oepa^sity  of  uniting  with  Mr.  BarweUf  no 
tw0  men  oould  stand  on  worse  terms  lj)an 
d>ey.  did.  Their  enmij^  was  90  well 
knovnt  t^at  it  was  xnad^  au  objection  to 
Mr.  B«r9¥ell*a  appointment  in  the  xiew 
iMunmiman«  and  would  h^ve  be^  &tal  tp 
ij^  (if  his  fiiends  in  England  bad  Qot  en-r 
gaged  ^r  bis .  future  ^gf^^^  hel^vriouat. 
Jm  Mr.  Hastings  MVf^e  any  ii^^  yn^ 
i/k.  Wbeler?  Sr,  Mr.  Wheler  mot  only 
,him  oonsliantly  in  his  m^V^ 


three  ^years  togistheri  but  ^metim^ 
did  it  in  ^uffh  ter^^^  that  Mr.  Hastmg9 
cbaq^  him  i^fpssatedly  ''  with  not  having 
madehim  the  return  ^t was  due  either 
to  his  public  charactert  or  i^e^irsoual  beba^ 
y'lmx**  r&eyeo^e  Conaultatoun,  20th  .Oct* 
1773.]  Mr.  WWer,  the  mildest  Aud 
most  moderate  of  ukbu  I  ^^gainst  Mr.  M^ 
Pherson  he  F9a  ^  esusperated,  that  he 
ienturad  ^en  t»  apfsuae  him  if  having 
drawn  up  Mr.  Bristow's  de^Cence  agaui^t 
the  ohaiiges,  which  Mr.  Hastmas  b»d.e^ 
hibited  aaainst  him ;  and  as.to  Mr.  Stables 
it  i#  weir  know^  that  th^  ^M»roe  ever 
fgi^ed^io^tfiing-  ^.^3y^»9^^ 


waa.unitad  with  him.  Sir  ^yre  Coote 
was  his  mend.  I  have  some  reason  to 
remember  it.  *  Observe  how  that  gentle-* 
mai>  speaks  of  Mr.  Hastings..  Nor  will  I 
deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  committing 
in  this  place  to  record*  tlia^  I  ascribe  the 
whole  of  these  latp  iacr^achments  upon 
the  rights  of  my  station  to  the  diovemer- 
general,  as  he  now  unites  in  his  own  per- 
son the  whole  powers  of  government,  and 
who,  in  his  public  character,  I  had  a  ri^t 
to  have  e;(pected  a  ^r  different  treatment 
from.  ilslMarchjl781.  5th  Report  Select 
Ccwnmittee,  page  i?.]  In  a  letter  written 
on  purpose  to  be  laid  before  the  King, 
he  accusea  Mr.  Hastings  «of  prf^veoting 
a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  ju  th^  year 
1779»  by  a  clandej^tin^  propeedi^tg  rf 
the  most  criminal  sort^  His  words  are; 
'<I  am  now  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  it  miebt  have  been  properly  e£fectedt 
had^  not  Mr.  Hastio^'s  correspondence 
with  Goddard  ^ke  a  very  ^i^rerit  lan« 
guage.*'  [Letter  to  sir  Thomas  Rumbokl» 
37  A  Jan*  1780.1  In  another  ^aoe  be  says» 
«  1^0  sooner  did  I  ^utt  the  In^idency  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  my  own  partj|pular 
departmenta  whic^  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
eessary  to  do.  in  these  distant  stations, 
than  he  has  broke  out  into  the  most  wanton 
exertions  of  power  against  th^  public  good, 
I^n4  tries  every  miC^ans^  by  private  iivinua- 
tions  ai^d  lettars  through  ^d  k&94»,  to 
lower  my  ooBsequeikoean^Miig  the  country 
powers  fiere,  and  embro^  me  with  the 
army.*'  In  the  same  letter,  sir  Ejrre 
Co$)te  charges  bim  not  pnly  ifritb  the  inost 
ruinous  pubh'c,  but  with  the  most  Jesuki* 
cat  private  proceedinffa.  .Is  there  wufi 
thing  that  I  ever  said  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be 
compared  to  this  hinguage  ?  and  would  yoa 
set  all  tl^ese  .men  aijde  as^q^eoutoiSy  as 
acqMs^*s,  or  evidence?  Whiri  because 
Ib^  were  best  informed;  because  they 
were  exasperated  at  wbst  they  s«w)  and 
irere  a  little  tpo  unguarded  in  expressing 
their  indignation.  Th&  same  prtociples 
would  ohl^  |BOu  to  901  aside  the  Court  of 
Diri^0V9»  fcom  w*W^  as  he  wfi^y  Jtmij 
tells  you,  he  renaised  niHliiag  bait  §^ 
^iroaQh,  bajrd  apithe.ts  or  indignitief.*  Jls 
..  *i  -_ 

•  «  W^  I  t^qjuiipcd  ^  the  supportand 
coniid^ce  of  my  supecioiis,  all  my  ^tfttons 
ffsie  reprobat/^  4i^  homes  4^  q}^  n^i^cne  linked 
to  the  foujl^t  i^ectLves,  eva^mplaqes  q(J^ 
jx^hest  authority;  find  e^y^ry  |i^patcb  £ffi^ 
Eiigland  brought  '^v§^t»  mo^Wg  v^  ajpir 
aures  in  ,th^r  (jours^^ii^  i^e  i^pfi^fiakffpftj 
di^gou^e  ai?d  di^fmsfil^i).  Qn  my  r^m  t^ 
my  owp,<;^iuatrjr,J[kiiJ^J5^ved#y^ 
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-tofti^flelf,  I  defy  any  mm  tosfaow  a|MlM- 
'ble  cau^  of  private  peraeeid  eftttffljr 
H[)etWeea  tne  and  Mr.  Ha^ogs.  Rod  ire 
t9€f  a  dispofe  abeut  property?  or  ili>Ui^ 
beat  of  wine?  or  of  play?  i*ev#r.  Or 
irere  we  rivals  for  tbe  same  miatHesf?  Nd. 
Why  then  am  /  the  single  objett  ^^  t^B 
resentment,  and  of  all  the  atiiaiodity  ^his 
friends?  Because  tny  coileaguea  ai^  d«ttMl. j 
•Because  I  hthfe  survived  Ihem.  I  aceept 
of  the  inherit^ce  wkh  all  its  diitieci  sfnd 
focambrances,  and  will  execute  th^  trti^t 
which  has  devolved  to  me,  notwHhstaiYd- 
ihs  any  dlfficnlty  or  distre^  theft  may 
belong  to  it.  Biity  it  seems  there  is  b  law 
"of  private  and  personal  decorutn  aH^ng 
otft  of  a  special  fact,  which  ought  to  re- 
fftratnf  me  from  taking  part  in  the  preterit 
prosecution.  It  is  said  thathavitighad  a! 
duel  wkh  Mr.  Hastings,  all  oiirdifierenc^sl 
should  have  terminHt^  there.  I  well  knttw] 
that  such  an  opinion  exists  in  tbe  minds^of 
^en :  that  it  stands  solely  on  'Custom  andi 
♦caprice,  but  tHat  it  is  too  poW^M  iobfe 
^resisted.  You  liave  been  ii^suked ;  you 
"hfive  been 'shot  through  the  body,  attdyUu 
otight  to  be  satisfied.  I  need  not  inquire 
whether  thistbe  a  reasonable  conclusion  or 
not.  I  need  not  question  the  justice  or 
wisdom  of  a  law  which  I  have  not  violated. 
Bendes,  weighing  the  matter  cat^ully  in- 
*niy  oWn  l)ireast,  1  have  consulted  men  of 
Tindoubted  authority,  both  fbr  ^trfctness 
and  experience  in  ai&irs  of  this  nilture.  I 
have  been  guided  by  their  judgment,  and 
Wiy  mind  is  satisfied.  Had  a  privale  c^uarrel 
or  cause  of  quarrel,  at  any  l^ine,  exulted 


A.  b.  l%% 
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•between  Mr,  Hastings  and  me,  I  Uiink 
tftat  the  duel  should  nave  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  ev^nt  of  a  duel  is  a  decision  in  the 
last  resort,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  By  these  principles  I  am  willing 
•that  my  conduct  should  be  tried.  The 
iramediatte  cause  of  my  difdlenging  'Mr. 
"Hastings  arose  from  a  public  not  a  private 

?destion.  Of  the  merits  of  tbe  question 
say  nothing.  While  I  lay  bleeding  on 
•the  ground,  I  called  Mr.  Hastings  to  me ; 
I  gave  him  my  band  and  desired  htm  to 
edbdder,  in  what  sittiation  my  deatti  would 
leave  bim.  I  freely  forgave  him.  lf¥hat 
did  I  forgive  him?  I  forgave  him  the 
Itimihlie  had  offered  me.  1  forgave  him  for 

of  Directors,  my  immediate  masters,  with 
their  Thanks;  and  I  gratefiilly  remember  the 
Ctiairnan's  emphatical  pause  on  the  epithet 
wbtcli  was  joined  to  them,  their '  unanmious 
thanks'  for  my  services."  Introduction  to 
Mr.  Hastings's  Defence  before  the  UOuseof 
C^mknons^  10th  March  irB6» 


b«f^  %be  aiiAor  of  «iy  ihatis  ^luchi 

bntftliat^  if  ltii3P9ivM,i'W^MraHfaaot 
tht  whcle  «|iafe  mA  pvi!icifia><lf'«y  'pdMit 
Ufe;  'dmt  1  wmM  OMse  to  oppnoe  hia 
flMttwireft ;  tbat I'iriNild  4«teit the  ciiarge^ 
K4iieh  I  bad  iiltfea^  lm>uglit  against  hkb, 
or  w«K  f^oMeuie  lam  ^  p«bKc  >inipe«di^ 
toeift,  tf  I  ti>M^  1^  ^9lp,  iie^er;  nor 
dm  I  <Asfrgediricli:it.  ^  I  liad  d0tte«iv 
I  must  hiive^A&ho&oanid«iy9elf)for«fr0tv 
without  a  iM^ve,  aadivltlMHjt  a  oommnt^ 
mMob.  I4idpe  1  iw»e^cft»<dwyBolf »owl 
the  suspicion  dfhp«r8<and  MftaioflJlyto  Mr: 
Haeitinga.  At  M  ^evitits,  <Aie  ife«r  ef  Jfbat 
fcnptitartioA  nhtSA  not  deter  me  fifimh  mttm^ 
vouriftg  to  do  joatioe  to  'the  pveseat  trust 
reposed  In  me.  To'exectfte  audi  «  tru«t 
With  efttftion,  rteerve,  andttM/dafatioiiy  vb 
in  reality  to  betray  k.  If  I  am  not  con- 
vinced, I  ought  not  to*aoeetfe.  If  i  •accuse 
wHh  conviction,  I  ought  to  do  it  Wi^ 
vigour.  1  dkcruit  my^ywn  atreagth,  but 
I  rely  on  thdt  of  my  eauae.  it  wants  nb 
assistance  fhnn  the  topiisiwlun  of  the 
ehfltrges  which  htf^  pveeeded  it.  ¥oar 
opinion  of  Mr.  <Hadting6^  guAt,  in  dl^r 
insfanc^y  ou^t  to  have  no  weight  in  nhe 
present  question.  Let  it  berried  and  deter- 
mined by  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Hie  general  ^^ifarge  Which  I  hope  lo 
make  g^>dthi8'dinr  i^inst  Mr.  Hitttings, 
is^or  a  tystematiea],  universal,  «ad  096 
c^essive  iAme  of  hia  power  o^er  the  people- 
directly  placed  under  his  government,  wofiL 
their  property ;  on  prineples  ifeBoitl,  ooa^ 
tradictory,  and  flagitious;  thy  means,  arf)f«> 
trary,  tyrannical,  and  cruel ;  with  effbcta, 
oppressive  and  a£B?ctHe  to  the  native^ 
ruraous  to  the  countiy,  destructite'to  the 
revenues,  hijurfotts  and  firaudulent  to  the 
India  Company,  and  fftr  purposes  of  tlie 
most  abanubned  pec^ultttion  and  universal 
corruption.  I  have  tafcen  every  possible 
oare to  collectand arrange  the  cvideiice, 
by  Whit^h  I  mean  to  establish  this  general 
charge  in  all  its  points.  If  the  proofe 
should  appear  to  fad  me  in  any  particulai*, 
or  if  I  should  not  instantly  be  able  to  proL 
^uce  them,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood, 
that  I  am  at  issue  with  any  man  who 
denies  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  that  I 
hold  myself  bound  to  ^prove  it.  But  in 
e&ct,  Mr.  Hastings's -defence  supj^ies  ail 
defects  of  proof.  Excepting  that  he  affirma 
^nerally  that  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
instead  of  having  declined,  had  coniiiderai- 
bly  increased  under  his  admiuist ration,  for 
the  trjhtli  of  which  he  refers  thfe  House  to 
authentic  dpcuments  on  their  table !  the 
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^hote  bo^  o^hii  defence  it  a  joilificatioo, 
)ftot  a  denial.  But  erery  justification* 
whether  valid  or  not,  supposes  an  admis- 
aion  of  the  facts.  On  the  general  subject 
lof  the  property  of  the  lands  of  Bengal,  and 
'  the  rigbu  of  the  natiyes,  I  shall  appeal 

*  with  confidence  to  an  hon.  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Bouffhton  Rouse,)  whose  authority 
ought  to  haTO  weight  with  the  House.  I 
am  happy  to  see  him  placed  in  a  situaticm, 
in  which,  if  his  advice  be  listened  to,  his 
Icnowledffe,  his  experience,  and  above  all 
things,  his  sound  principles  of  Indian  go* 
yemment,  enable  him  to  do  the  most 
aolid  and  extensive  good  to  the  people  of 
that  country.    Informer  times,  we  were 

*  both  possessed  of  the  same  opinions  on 

*  this  subject.  I  request  my  nonourable 
friend  to,  favour  me  with  his  attention,  and 

*  if  I  advance  any  thing  which  has  not  his 
concurrence,  to  mark  it,  and  set  me  right. 
If  not,  I  am  sure  of  his  support.  lean- 
not  open  the  subject  in  plainef  terms  than 
those  with  which  the  charge  commences. 
It  begins  with  stating  to  you  the  general 
situation  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  before 
they  fell  under  our  dominion;  their  rights 
of  custom  and  possession,  their  property 
in  the  lands,  and  the  tenure  by  which 
Uiey  held  it  under  the  Mogul  Government. 
You  ought  to  know  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  rights  that  have  been  violated,  before 
you  4mi  judge  properly  of  the  manifold 
wrongs  that  have  been  done.  There  is  no 
appeal  against  oppression,  to  which  a  Bri- 
tish Hdnse  of  Commons  will  refuse  its 
iittention;  but,  as 'you  are  in  a  special 
character  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
perty of  your  country  V  as  the  rights  of 
property  are  those  of  which,  next  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  you  are  most  jealous,  and 
which  you  are  most  determined  to  defend 
against  invasion,  the  people  of  Bengal 
come  this  day  before  you,  with  a  speoal 
claim  to  your  protection.  The  coarge 
affirms,*  that  the  property  of  the  lands  of 
Bengal  is,  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  an  iuheritable  pro* 
perty,  and  that  it  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
vested  in  certain  natTves  called  Zemindars,  * 
or  landholders,  under  whom  other  natives 

*  Vide  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Jo- 
dicattire,  p.  40, 41, 42.  Mr.  Rouse's  Evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Vol  1,  p.  Sr,  38,  39.  Sixth  Report 
Select  Committee,  p.  20,  21.— Vide  general 
letter  from  Bengal,  Ord  Novem^er^  1772. 
,  Sixth  R€jX)rt,  p.  20; 


eded  Talookdars  and  Ryots,  bold  a  e^- 
tain  subordinate  property  ox  occupancy  in 
the  lands ;  that  tne  said  natives  are  Hin- 
doos, and  that  their  estate  or  tenure  in  the 
soil  is  grounded  on  the  possession  of  regular 
grants,  a  long  series  or  family  succession, 
and  fair  purdiasec  that  it  appears  that 
Benffal  had  been  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Mogul,  and  subject  to  a  Mahoinedaa 
government  for  above  20(V  years;  that, 
while  the  Mogul  government  was  in  its 
vigour,  the  property  of  the  Zemindars  was 
held  sacred.  The  advocates  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings will  not  venture  to  dispute  the  truth 
of  Uiese  assertions.  They  are  taken  from 
his  own  letters,  and  expressed  in  his  own 
words.  V  They  who  know  Mr.  Hastings, 
will  not  be  much  surprised  at  his  having 
repeatedly  acknowle<i|ged  the  rights  he  has 
violated,  or  at  any  oilier  contradiction 
between  his  language  and  his  conduct 
He  tells  you  himself  *Uhat,  by  entrusting 
the  collections  to  the  hereditary  Zemin- 
dars, the  people  would  be  treated  with 
more  tenderness,  the  rents  more  improved, 
and  cultivation  more  likely  to  be  encou- 
raged ;  that  they  have  a  perpetual  interest 
in  the  country ;  that  their  inneritance  can* 
not  be  removed ;  that  they  are  the  proprie- 
tors; that  the  lands  are  their  estates  and 
then:  inheritance.''  [General  Letter,  Sd 
Nov.  1772.]  Yet  these  are  the  very  peo- 
ple whom  he  instantly  and  univer^v 
ousted  of  all  their  possessions.  He  tela 
you  himself  that  **  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  government  in  April  1772,  the 
lands '  had  suffered  unheard-of  depopu- 
lation by  the  famine  and  mortality^f  1769; 
that  he  had  always  heard  the  loss  of  iolia- 
bitants  reckoned  at  a  third,  and  in  many 
places  nearly  onehalfof  tlie  whole,  and  he 
knew  not  bv  what  means  such  a  loss  could 
be  recruited  in  less  than  four  or  five  years» 
and  believed  it  impossible ;  that  the  col- 
lections of  the  two  preceding  years  having 
been  violently  kept  up  to  their  former 
standard,  had  added  to  the  distress  of  the 
country.*'  [V'ide  his  minute  of  the  22x^ 
Feb.  1775.J  Such  were  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Bengal,  such  were  the  rights,  «Dd 
character  of  the  landholders,  andsu^  wss 
the  general  state  of  the  country*  when  Mr. 
Hastings  was  first  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment. His  own  declarations  indicate  hb 
duties.  I  desire  no  other  measure  of  his 
actions.  Instead  of  confirming  the  r^bls 
and  quieting  the  minds  of  &e  people; 
instead  of  relieving  the  distresses ;  instead 
of  lightening  the  burthens  and  abating  the 
demands,  on  a  country  which  had  lost  ^ 
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ibird  of  Us  inhabitaQts  by  ftmioey^and  in 
yrhich  '<  rtiQ  remainiog  two  thirds  had  been 
fobliged  to  pay  for    the  lands  now  left 
j^ithout  cultiTatore;''    Instead   of  giving 
Ibat  security  to  private  property,  wbicb, 
as  he  hims^f  declared,  ^*  was  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  industry,  on  whipb  the 
wealth  (K  every  state  depended;''  the -first 
act  of  his  government  was  to  put  up  the 
iands  of  Bengal  to  a  pretended  public 
auction,  ^nd  to  invite  all  persons  to  naake 
proposfils  for  fiurming  thenu    To  carry  this 
iniqutto\i9  scheme  into  execution,  the  fa- 
ViouB  Committee  of  Circuit  was  appointed 
hy  Mr.  Hastings.    They  marched  rapidly 
tbroiJ^h  the  country,  dispossessed  every 
man  in  it  of  the  rents,^  profits,  and  manage- 
ment of  his  estate  fc^r  five  years,  from  the 
6r8t  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  down  to 
the  lowest  freeholder;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  pubHc  auction,  allotted  the  land? 
to  whomsoever  they  thought  propenf  Let 
this  House  for  a  moment  consider  the 
enormity  of  such  an  act,  and  by  whom  it 
was  perpetrated.    The  whole  landed  pro- 
perty of  a  great  qoimtry,  of  a  people  dis- 
tinguished by  their  patience  and  submis- 
sion, in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  under 
a.settled  British  Government,  seized  by  a 
British  governor,  and,  as  if  it  had  been 
forfeited  by  a  universal  rebeUion,  trans- 
ferred to  strangers.    Of  such  an  aa  of 
calm,  systematical,  deliberate    violence,' 
committed    by    a  civilized  power,    and 
against  so  great  a  portion  or  mankind  at 
once,  I  am  perfectly  sure  there  is  not  an 
example  in  the  history  of  the  world.    The 
act  itself  carries,  on  the  face  of  it,  all  the 
character  of  the  mo0t  outrageous  tyranny; 
but  fraud  and    corruotion  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it.    In  oraer  to  recommend 
the  measure  to  the  East  India  Company, 
Mr.  Hastings    assured    them  that  their 
revenues    would   receive   an    immediate 
improvement,  with  a  progressive  and  ac- 
cumulating increase.      From  a  country, 
which  had  recently  lost  at  least  one  third 
of  its  inhabitanU,  which  still  languislied 
under  the  effects  of  a  dreadful  famine, 
and  which  was  threatened,  as  he  says, 
with  a  general  decay  of  the  revenue,  un- 
less immediate  remedies  were  applied  to 
prevent  it,  J  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  courage 


*  Vide  Samuel. Midiieton's  Xetter  of  the 
5lh  February  1775,  Appendix  to  6th  Report, 
No.  14. 

f  Vide  Evidence  of  Mr.  Rouse,  Select  Com- 
mittee, $th  Report,  p.  21. 

t  Vide  his  Letter  of  Iftt  September;  1772. 
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to  promise  the  Court  of  Directors  an  im- 
mediate and  continued  augmentation  of 
revenue.    He  knew  the  person*  tp  whom 
ha  addressed  this  pjron^ise,  and  how  much 
merit  it  would  have  with  th^ou    I  need 
not  describe  tp  you,   what   the  conse* 
quences  roust  have  been,  if  he  had  strictly 
performed    this   barbarous    engagement. 
But  he  had  no  such  design ;   I  acquit  him 
of  intending  it.     His  K^e  view  was  to 
make  a  character  by  the  promise,  and  a 
fortune  by  the  bread?  of  it.    He  deceived 
Ihem  by  the  finM;,  and  defrauded  ttiem  by 
the  second.    It  is  in  proof  upon  your  table 
that,  on  clofiing  the  account  of  the  five 
years  settlement  made  by  die  Committee 
of  Circuit,  the  cdHections,  brought  to  ac- 
count, fell  short  of  the  settlement  to  the 
enormous  Amount  of  two  miUiooa  and  a 
half  sterling.*     Where  do  you  suppiose  it 
probable  that  remissions  and  balances,  to 
such  an  amount,  could  be  disposed  of  2  In 
the  first  place,  every  man  concerned  in 
forming  the  aettlement  made  an  immo- 
derate fortune  by  it.     Then  came  their 
banyam^  their  servants,  their  agent*,  and 
an  endless  train  of  needy  rapacious  ad- 
venturers, in  whose  favour  the  pr4^>rietots 
were  dispossessed  of  the  management  of 
their  estates ;   and  lastly  a  few  zemindars, 
who,  by  out-bidding  strangers,  or  by  en- 
gaging to  compound,  were  left  in  posses- 
sion,  in  the  character  of  farmers,  an4 
saved  something  for  themselves  out  of  the 
generd  scramble ;  that  is,  they  obtained 
remissions  on  the  committee**  settlement, 
which  they  divided  with  their  frienda»  anji 
so  far  forth  there  was  a  saving  to  the 
country.  The  following  fact  will  show  how 
boldly  these  firauds;  were  practised*t    In 
October  1776,   in  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  colonel  Monson's  death,  the  Rajah 
of  Nuddea  obtained  from  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Barwell,  a  remission  of  S3^,34^ 
rupees  or  about  S5,000^    I  yielded  to  it 
from  an  opinion,  which  Mr.  Hastings  toqk 
no  little  pains  to  inculcate  on  my  mini, 
that  the  country  had  been  over-rated,  and 
required  relief.    Notwithstanding  my  dis* 
trust  of  him,  I  was  often  the  dupe  of  his 
artifices.     The    whole  remission  was  a 
fraud.    You  will  see  by  the  minutes,  that 
general  Clavering  tmderstood  that  matter 
much  better  than  I  did.    In  the  year  fol-> 
lowing  I  had  reason  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced of  my  error.    Gfeneral  Clavering 

•  Vide  page  33  of  the  6th  Report,  Select 
Committee. 

'  t  Revenue  Consultation^  8th  Oct.  itro. 
13  01 
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'had  not '  been  dead  a  w^k  before  the 
Rajah  of  Nuddea  applied  for  andther  ra- 
mission*  of  the  same  amount,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell  immediately 
grafted  him^  together  with  a  reduction  of 
his  jumma  or  fixed  rent  f6r  the  future. 
'Mr.  Shore,  who  was  then  at  Nuddea,  had 
received  strict  orders  to  exact  the  Rajah's 
balance ;  but,  while  he  was  endeavouring 
to  execute  his  orders,  which  had  no  other 
meaning  hut  to  spur  the  Rajah  to  com- 
l>ound,  his  son  came  down  to  Calcutta, 
staid  there  a  month,  caballing  and  nego- 
ciatlng  with  Mr.  Barwell,  carried  all  his ' 
points,  and  obtained  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Shore.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the 
proceedings  on  this  subject,  without  see- 
ing that  the  remission  was  sold  to  the  Ra- 
jah. Many  other  transactions  of  the  same 
nature  appear  on  the  records,  particularly 
h)  the  province  of  Burdwan,  where  the 
•liavock  and  peculation  were  incessant.f 
JVIr.  Hastings  affirmed,  that  the  balances 
*ofi  the  committee's  settlement  arose  from 
eventual  causes,  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. It  seems  he  could  not  foresee  that, 
*if  he  put  up  a  zemindary  to  auction,  if 
he  suffered  strangers  to  bid  for  it  against 
the  proprietor,  and  gave  it  to  the  person 
who  undertook  to  farm  it  at  the  highest 
'rate,  the  zemindary  would  necessarily  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  adventurer,  who  nei- 
.  ther  knew  nor  cared  what  it  was  capable 
of  producing.  The  worst  that  could  hap- 
pen to  him  would  be  to  lose  his  farm,  and 
pretend  to  be  a  bankrupt.  Having  bribed 
nigh  for  possession  in  the  fir^t  instance, 
and  for  remission  in  the  second,  he  was 
perfectly  sure  that  no  rigour  would  be 
used  to  him,  and  that  his  balances  would 
never  be  exacted.  Whereas  the  pro- 
iprietor,  who  knew  the  real  value  of  the 
lands,  was  of  all  others  the  least  likely  to 
'  obtain  the  farm.  He  knew  that,  if  he  bid 
more  than  he  could  pay,  his  estate  was  a 
pledee  in  the  bands  of  ffovemment ;  and 
thatne  was  liable  to  for^it  his  inheritance 
as  zemindar,  if  he  failed  in  his  engagements 
as  farmer.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  ran 
that  risk,  rather  than  su^er  strangers  to 
be  introduced  into  the  management  of 
their  estates.  Others,  on  the  same  prin- 
*  ciple,  submitted  to  act  as  under-farmers 
or  agents  to  the  new  farmers,  who  knew 
'  nothing  of  the  business.  But  in  geaecal 
-  •    ■^  '  -     '      .      , 

I         *  Revenue  Consultation,  5th  and  6th  Sept., 
1777., 

t  Vide  Revenue  Consultation,  3 Isl  of  Aus. 
1779. 
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they  accepted  of  pensions  from  govern- 
ment, and  waited  for  better  times,  in 
hopes  of  recovering  their  estates.  From 
.this  system  Mr.  Hastings  professed  to  ex- 
pect great  improvement  of  the  country  as 
well  as  increase  of  revenue.  But  this  im- 
provement, it  seems,*  had  not  in  general 
taken  pTace,  having  been  chiefly  obstructed 
l>y  a  circumstance,  which  could  not  be 
foreseen';  viz.  the  farmers  having  engaged 
for  a  higher  revenue  than  their  distncts 
could  am>rd.  He  could  not  foresee,  what 
he  confesses  was  the  event,  that,  if  he  put 
up  the  lands  to  auction,  they  would  fall 
into  tne  hands  of  desperate  or  knavish  ad- 
venturers.t  The  House  will  judge,  whe- 
tlier  it  was  possible  for  him  not  to  have 
foreseen  a  consequence  so  obvious,  or 
what  other  effect  he  could  have  expected 
from  such  a  measure.  In  another  place» 
he  admits  the  whole  of  my  argument.  He 
says,  *<  it  is  true  that  the  lands  were  al- 
most all  over-bid  for,  and  many  let  to  in- 
digent and  desperate  adventurers,  but 
this  was  unavoidable  in  such  a  mode.'*}: 
Sir,  I  affirm  that  he  not  only  foresaw  the 
consequence,  but  intended  it.  Did  he 
not  foresee  that  the  lands  were  very  likely 
to  be  allotted  out  in  larse  excessive  fanns 
to  persons  who  might  have  interest  with 
government  ?  Did  he  not  foresee  that  the 
lands  were  very  likely  to  be  distributed 
among  the  banyans  and  other  servants  of 
the  European  collectors  of  the  revenues  ? 
Those  effects,  at  least,  he  must  have  fore- 
seen, since  he  pretended  to  lay  down  a 
Aindamental  regulation  to  prevent  them. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  oo  the 
proceedings  of  the  other  members  of  the 
government.  The  direct  discovery  of 
their  peculation  was  not  only  sufficient  to 
prove  their  guilt,  but  indications  of  an 
universal  corruption.  Mr.  Barwell'a  con- 
fession of  his  embezzlements  at  Dacca,  in 
which  general  Clavering  observed  to  the 
Directors  that  **  they  would  see  an  epitonse 
of  all  the  transactions  of  the  Committee  of 
Circuit,''  has  been  fully  reported  to  the 
House.^  Mr.  Grueber,  who  wasf  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  council,  ||  declared  "  Tbsil 
he  paid  12,000  rupees  to  tbeoommktee  of 

^  Vide  Mr.  Hastings's  and  Mr.  BarweU^s 
minute,  92nd  April,  1775.  Appendix  to  6th 
P-eport,  No,  1«. 

t  Revenue  Consultation,  7th  March.  177^ 

t  Ibid.  8th  October,  177,6. 

§  9th  Report,  Select  Committee,  p.  i5, 46, 
47,  48. 

II  29lh  April  1775.  Vide  JJlh  Report,  p, 
47^  and  Appendix  to  dlltb;  No.  ^. 
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circuit  for  a  small  farm  at  Dacca/  and 
reimbursed  himself  out  of  the  Company's 
advances,  directed  to  be  issued  for  the 
provision  of  salt.'*    For  this  discovery,  Mr. 
Orueber  was  soon  after  turned  out  of  the 
Bervice.^  "  The  farm  of  Sylhet  was  granted 
by  the  committee  of  circuit,  the  Com* 
pany's  advances  to  the  farmers  of  Sylhet 
of  SSfiOO  rupees  for  elephants,  was  re* 
oeived  by  one  of  the  members  of  that 
<:ommittee.      It  has  however  since  ap* 
peared,  that  the  other  ostensible  farmers, 
or  persons  named  in  the  committee's  set- 
tlement,   never  existed;   and    that  Mr. 
Thackeray,    the    Company's  resident  at 
£ylhet,  was  the  real  farmer  under  ficti- 
tious names.*'    The  Court  of  Directors 
i¥ere  fully  aware  of  the  duplicity ,t  which 
Iiad  been  practised  by  their  servants,  du- 
ring the  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
the  letting  and  holding  of  the  lands  in 
BengaL      On    that  head,    tlie  instances 
stated  by  tliem  in  their  lettess  of  28 th 
of  Nov.  1777,  and  30th  of  Jan.  1778,  prove 
enough  for  my  purpose;  and  indicate  much 
more.     The  facts  were  so  strong,  and 
the  Directors  were  so  well  satisfi^ed,  that 
^asrant  corruption  and  great  oppressions 
had  been  committed,'  (I  use  thier  own 
wordsj)  that,  in  March  1778,  they  or- 
dered a  prosecution  to  be   commenced 
against  the   persons  who  composed  the 
committee  of  circuit,  or  their  representa- 
tives*   Whether  they  were  in  earnest  or 
not,  in  giving  that  order,   seems  to  me 
very  uncertain,  but  I  know  that  they  de- 
layed it  long  enough  to  be  perfectly  sure 
that  it  would  never  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion.   In  the  first  place,  they  took  three 
years  to  consider  of  a  case,  which  re- 

Suired  an  instant  resolution.  Their  orders 
id  not  arrive  till  1779.  Thev  knew  that 
colonel  Monson  and  general  Clavering 
vere  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  and 
IVfr.  Barwell  were  in  possession  of  the 
government.  The  prosecution,  if  at  all, 
must  have  been  conducted  by  them,  that 
is,  in  effect  by  the  parties  against  them- 
selves, and  tried  by  sir  Elijah  Impey.  In 
this  state,  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors lay  dormant  till  December  1783, 
when  Mr.  Hastings  proposed,  and  carried 
it  in  council,  that  orders  should  be  given 


•  Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  «8th 
•November,  1777.  Par.  38.  Otli  Report,  App. 
No.  S,  A. 

t  Letter  from  ^  Court  of  Directors,  30th 
Jan.  1778. 

t  9th  Report,  p.  4& 


for  withdrawing  the    said   prosecutions, 
declaring  tliat  he  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  ground  to  maintain 
them,  and  that  they  would  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  expense  to  the  Company,  an4 
unmerited  vexation  to  the  parties.     He 
himself  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  included  in  the  prosecution.     The 
orders  of  the  Company  were  positive  ;— 
what  right  had  he  to  dispense  with  them  ? 
I  expect  to  be  told,  that  Mr.  Hastings  is 
not  answerable  Tor  the  misconduct  of  Mr* 
Barwell,  or  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  of  circuit,  or  of  the  Company's 
servants  employed  in  the  collections.     To 
that  I  say,  he  was  the  head  of  the  govern^ 
ment;  that  he  formed  the  plan  himself; 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  that  he  could  not  but  know  in  what 
manner  it  was  executed.     The  facts  were 
gross  and  notorious :  he  connived  at  them 
as  long  as  he  could  ;  and,  when  they  came 
in  proof  before  the  council,  he  defended 
ana  protected  the  offenders  to  the  ut&ost 
of  his  power.     But  I  charge  hin\  directly 
and  personally  with  participating  in  all  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
the  administration.     Notwithstanding  the 
ostensible  regulations,  which  he  himself  , 
had  laid  down  to  the  contrary,  you  will 
find  that  his  own  banyan,  Cantoo  Baboo» 
was  the  greatest  farmer  in  the  country.* 
No  servant  of  any  collector  was  to  be  suf- 
fered to  hold  a  farm.    No  person  whatever- 
to  be  suffered  to  hold  farms  t6  a  greater 
amount  than  one  lack  of  rupees  per  annum. 
Nevertheless,  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  governor'a 
banyan,  a  little  time  before  we  arrived  in 
Bengal,   was  possessed  of  farms  to  the 
amount  of  13  lacks  and  a  half.    [Revenue 
Consultation,  17th  March  1775.]    I  need 
not  repeat  the  particulars,  as  they  are 
stated  fully  in  the  charge,  with  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court  of  Directors    upon 
them.f     The  same  man  we  also  found  in 
possession  of  the  zemindary  of  paharbund, 
which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  Ranee  of  Radshey.  By  what 
means  he  obtained  it,  I  know  not.    My 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  is  for  suffer- 
ing his  banyan  to  possess  himself  of  an 
estate,  to  which  he  had  no  title  either  by 
purchase  or  inheritance,^  and  for  giving 

♦  Vide  Appendix  to  9th  Report,  No.  09, 
109. 

t  Vide  their  resolutions  of  the  5th  April 
1776.    Appendix  to .9th  Report,  No.  99. 

{  Revenue  Consultation,  18th  May  1785. 
G.  G.  Sing's  Defence.  Also  Nun^comar's 
Charge,  Appeadix  I  to  Uth  Report,     ^    • 
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him  a  grant  of  it  in  perfietiiitj,  eontriiy 
to  the  potitiire  orderi  of  the  Conrt  of 
Pirectors,  at  a  BOtninal  rent  of  83,€00 
rupeety  while  Cantoo  Baboo  exacted  four 
times  that  sum  firom  the  district,*  and 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  let  in 
farms  for  short  periods.  What  right  had 
Mr.  Hastings  to  make  this  distinction  in 
favour  of  his  senrant  ?  Why  was  the 
Gorernor's  steward  permitted  to  hold  lands 
in  ftrm  ?  or,  if  t^at  were  allowable,  why 
was  he  sufi^ed  to  engross  farms  to  thir- 
teen times  the  amount  fixed  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings^s  own  regulation  >  General  rules  are 
worse  than  useless,  if  it  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  individual  to  set  them  aside 
when  he  thinks  proper.  The  rule  only 
serves  to  give  value  to  the  exception,  and 
to  forward  the  sale  of  the  fevour  of  govem- 
inem.  Mr.  Hastings  says»  that  t  he  had 
DO  right  to  use  compulsion  or  authority, 
nor  could  he  with  justice  exclude  Cantoo 
Baboo,  because  he  was  his  servant,  fVom 
a  liberty  allowed  to  all  other  persons  in  the 
country.  He  forgets  that  by  his  own  re- 
flation ;  **  no  peschar,  banyan,  or  other 
aervant,  of  whatever  denomination,  of  the 
collector,  or  relation,  or  dependant  of  any 
auch  servant,  should  be  allowed  to  £atm 
lands,  nor  directly  or  indirectly  to  hold  a 
concern  in  any  farm,  nor  to  be  security 
for  any  former;"  and,  if  he  had  no  right 
to  enforce  this  regulation  against  his  own 
l^ervant,  for  what  purpose  did  he  make  it  ?  J 
At  all  events,  he  might  have  dismissed 
Cantoo  Baboo  from  his  service.  But  it 
«eems  Cantoo  Baboo  was  a  man  of  pro- 
perty ;  his  security  was  good,  and  there- 
fore he  was  very  fit  to  be  trusted.  From 
tliese  premises  you  would  be  led  to  con- 
clude, ^hat  he  had  really  performed  his 
icngagements  with  government.  What  his 
balances,  on  the  whole  of  his  farms,  might 
be,  I  cannot  ascertain.  But  it  appears  by 
an  account  on  the  table,  (dated  29th 
March,  1787,)  that  on  two  of  the  farms 
only,  VIZ.  Bissenpoor  and  Pacheet,  his 
bahmce,  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  five, 
jsmounted  to  two  lacks  and  a  half,  or 
25,000/.,  which  was  never  exacted.  Instead 
pf  being  held  to  his  engagements,  he  was 
permitted  to  r^inquish  these  two  ferms  tit 

J  he  end  of  the  second  year,,  that  is  when 
le  had  reduced  them  to  ruiftaand  could 
piake  mthmg  more  of  them.    This  heavy, 


*  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  3S8. 
f  Minute  of  QSrd  March,  1775. 
t  Vide  Letter  of  Directors  of  dl«(t  Jaiiuary, 
pJCf  paragraph  $$.  ^^ 


circumstantial  charge  is  treated  terr  cann 
lierly,  and  answered  very  briefly  ffuieed  by 
Mr.  Hastihffs.  With  respect  ta  the  cdiri- 
mittee  of  circuit,' the  monstrous  balaficei 
on  their  settlement,  and  the  various  fraods 
and  embezzlements  proved  against  tbem, 
he  affirms  that  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure requires  no  proof,  and  there  he  leaves 
it*  As  to  his  banyan,  he  contents  hiiiK 
self  with  saying,  **  The  subject  is  now 
grown  obsolete;  I  affirm  that  I  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  transactions,  and 
I  really  believe  Cantoo  Baboo  lost  ^ery 
considerably  by  his  fknris."  [Vide  hh  De- 
fence, page  57.]  The  direct  and  pidpable 
proof  of  collusion  between  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  banyan,  or  in  what  manner  tb^ 
divided  the  profits  on  these  monstrous  ad- 
ventures, is  not  to  be  expected.  But  I 
do  affirm  that  the  concurrence  of  so  many 
criminal  acts,  and  of  so  many  suspicious 
circumstances,  leads  to  a  conclusion,  which 
no  human  mind  can  avoid  or  resist,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  did  not  violate  sa  many 
duties  and  break  through  so  manpr  restraints 
fbr  the  sole  purpose  of  ennchiog  his 
banyan ;  but  that  be  himself  was  the  princi^ 
pal  in  all  these  transactions.  I  shall  have 
others  to  lay  before  you,  in  which  the  evi- 
dence is  more  direct.  As  to  the  general 
havoc  that  was  made  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  Bengal,  I  shall  conclude  thft 
part  of  my  subject  with  a  quotation  firom 
a  petition  addressed  to  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self in  December  1777,  by  a  Cdsmaut 
Baboo,  a  person  of  great  wealth  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  who  had  served  in  stations  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Cantoo  Baboo.  <*  Neither  am 
I  indeed  at  all  desirous  of  acquiring  any 
person's  zemindary  In  this  country;  for  u 
that  had  been  my  ambition,  I  mi^ht  surely, 
when  by  the  favour  of  the  English  gent)^ 
men  I  was  (as  it  is  well  known)  placed  it 
the  head  of  affairs,  have  possessed  myself  of 
the  zemindaries  and  talooks  of  many  peo- 
ple, in  like  manner  as  several  Calcutta  mut- 
suddies  have  done,  as  is  well  knowa  to 
you."'  [Revenue  Consultation,  16th  Dec. 
1777.]  1  have  shown  you.  Sir,  that  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  zemindars,  by  treatxq| 
them,  in  fact,  as  if  they  had  no  manner  6f 
property  in  their  estates,  stands  in  the 
grossest  contradiction  to  many  recorded 
dedarettonsof  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  their 
rights  are  fully  described,  and  exj)reiriy 
adcnowledged.  In  the  vear  1772,  be  tew 
you,  **  that  the  zemindars  have  a  pecp^ 
tual  interest  in  the  country ;  that  taett  in^ 
hesitance  cannot  be  removed ;  tfaM  they 
are  the  proprietors ;   that  the  Jands  are  - 
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thmt  Mtatd  and  their  inheritaDCe;  that 
tbcnr  rights  and  pri? Ueges  are  grounded  on 
tbe  possession  of  re^ar  grants,  a  long 
8€ri^  of  htaily  succession,  and  fair  pur- 
^SBe/'  Hovy  so  much  truth  should  have 
escaped  him,  or  why  he  began  with  la3riiig 
down  principles,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  teconeile  his  actions,  is  more  than  1 
shall  attempt  to  account  for.  His  autho- 
rity*  at  all  events,  is  good  against  himself. 
Since  ihat  time  a  doctrine,  better  suited 
to  the  practice,  has  been  invented  and 
propagated  with  infinite  industry  and  per- 
severance, not  indeed  directly  and  avowed- 
Ij  by  himself,  but  by  persons  who  evi- 
dently meant  to  serve  him,  and  who  in  all 
probability  have  been  well  paid  for  their 
labour.  AfWr  all  that  he  said  of  the  rights 
of  the  zemindars,  he  could  not  directly 
affirm  that  they  had  no  sort  of  property  in 
the  lands,  that  they  were  nothing  but 
officers  of  government  and  collectors  of 
the  revenue.  But  others  have  said  it  for 
him ;  and  the  doctrine,  I  fear,  in  spite  of 
its  manifest  falsehood  and  absurdity,  be- 
gins to  prevail,  as  ever}'  speculative  opi- 
nion wilt  do,  that  furnishes  a  pretence 
for  pl-ofitable  injustice.  The  idea  of  con* 
verting  zemindars  into  collectors  was 
never  thought  of,  until  after  Mr.  Hastings 
had  dispossessed  them.  It  stands  in  oppo- 
sitioD  to  every  thing  we  know  of  their 
aitiiatiop,  to  facts,  to  authority,  and  to 
reason.  They  existed  before  the  Maho- 
niedan  conquest  of  Bengal,  consequently 
could  not  have  been  originallv  the  officers 
of  that  government.  The  right,  property, 
and  succession  to  the  zemindaries  are  sta- 
ted in  the  Chaster,  that  is,  in  the  code  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  the  origin  of  which 
is  so  remote,  that  it  cannot  be  traced  by 
history  or  tradition.  That  circumstance 
alone  establishes  the  antiquity  of  the  ze- 
mindars. If  a  zemindarv  was  nothing  but 
an  office,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  the  Mahomedan  Conqueror  disposed 
of  these  offices  not  to  his  own  people,  but 
unirersallv  to  the  Hindoos  i  that  is,  to  the 
nt^ves  off  the  conquered  country,  inso- 
much diat,  when  he  wanted  to  reward  or 
provide  fbr  a  Mahomedan,  lie  gave  him  a 
jagfaire,  orpension,  or  assignment  on  a  ze- 
mindary,  for  the  amount  of  which  the 
zemindar  had  Credit  in  the  account  of  his 
revenue.  The  word  Zemindar  is  Persian, 
and  literally  signifies  a  landholder.  If  a 
zemindtfr  was  nothing  but  a  collector, 
why  did  not  the  M(^uT  government,  when 
they  introduced  the  Persian  language  into 
iha  transactioii  of  btpnness,  describe  bim 


by  some  Persian  word,  equivalent  t6  that 
of  collector  ?  If  before  the  Mo^ul  conquest 
the  Hindoos  had  no  property  hi  the  kmds, 
or  if  the  conqueror  was  resolved  to  annihi* 
late  all  such  property,  why  did  he  give 
them  a  title  which,  in  his  own  language, 
implied  a  tenure,  and  amounted  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  right  ?  If  a  zemin- 
dary  was  nothing  but  an  office,  how  came 
it  to  be  an  inheritance  ?  How  came  it  to 
descend  of  course  to  the  son  ?  He  tells  you 
that,  in  India,  there  is  no  such  custom  as 
diMiiheritance.  In  what?  in  the  offices 
held  by  Hincioos  under  a  Mahomedan 
government  But  how  came  this  office 
liable  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  debts 
due  by  the  zemindar  to  government,  or  to 
individuals  ?  Mr.  Hastings  (22nd  April, 
1775,)  says  <^  The  principal  argument  in 
fa? our  of  the  zemindars,  is  the  security 
arising  from  a  power  of  selling  their  lands. 
He  lays  it  down  as  **  an  invariable  rule 
that,  if  any  zemindar  fails  in  his  engage- 
ments, his  zemindary,  or  such  part  of  it  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  deficiency,  b6 
publicly  sold.**  If  it  was  an  office,  how 
was  it  possible  that,  both  by  the  Maho- 
medan and  Gentoo  laws,  the  inheritance 
should  be  divided  among  the  sons  in  equal 
proportions  ?  Landed*property  may  be  di-* 
vided  in  that  manner;  and  that  it  was  so  - 
divided  in  Bengal,  is  certain.  The  mul- 
titude of  petty  zemindars  and  talookdars 
in  Bengal  and  Bahar  shows  plainly  that  it 
must  have  been  so.  But  the  endless  divi- 
sion of  an  office  is  absurd  and  incredible, 
and  never  could  have  entered  in  the  scheme 
of  any  rational  government.  In  the  single 
district  of  Dacca  there  would  be  at  least 
400  collectors  c^  the  land-tax,  and  in  the 
three  provinces  probably  not  less  than 
40  or  50  thousand.  Of  these,  the  far 
greater  number  assist  in  cultivating  the 
soil  with  their  own  hands.  The  poorer 
sort  must  do  it  entirely.  This  is  the  labour 
of  a  proprietor,  and  never  yet  was  per- 
formed by  tbe  collector  of  a  tax.  The  ex- 
cessire  inequality  in  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  different  zemindaries,  is  another 
strong  presumptive  proof,  that  the  zemin- 
dars must  have  been  proprietors  of  the 
land,  not  collectors  of  the  land-tax.  Some 
of  them  pay  from  one  hundred  thousand 
to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  poimds 
a  year;  while  there  are  multitudes  of 
others,  whose  annual  rent  (which,  by  the 
new  doctriiie,  you  roust  oul  their  collec- 
tion) runs  from  ten  or  twenty  pounds  to  a 
hundred.  Landed  property  will  either 
gradually  accumolate  into  the  hands  of  a 
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few,  or  it  may  be  divided  and  subdivided 
among  a  multitude.    But  that  i^^y  govern- 
meuty  and  least  of  all  an  arbitrator  govern- 
inent  (whose  jsole  object  is  its  own* conve- 
nience and  the  dispatch  of  its  business) 
would  voluntarily  distribute  the  collection 
of  its  revenues  in  this  manner,  without  any 
rule  or  proportion,  without  regard  to  con- 
venience or  security,  is  not  to  be  believed. 
I  shall  oftier  only  one  'fact  more  to  your 
consideration,  and  that,  I  imafftne,  will  be 
allowed  to  be  decisive.    On  the  failure  of 
male  heirs,  the  zemindary  descends  to  the 
daughters.    There  are  man^  females  ze« 
xnindars  in  Bengal.    Now,  Sir,  if  a  zemin- 
dary be  an  o£Eice/  if  a  zemindar  be  a  col- 
lector of  the  revenue,  a  tax-gatherer,  how 
is  this  descent  to  women  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  In  no  country  whatever  are  women 
so  employed.    In  India,  they  are  utterly 
incapable  of  it.  They  cannot  act  for  them- 
selves ;  they  cannot  even  be  seen ;  they 
are  not  free  agents  in  any  thing  :•— and  yet 
they  are  officers  of  government ;  they  are 
collectors  of  the  land-tax ;  and  it  is  not  an 
event  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility,  that 
the  whole  collection  of  the  public  revenues 
of  Bengal  might  devolve  to  female  raanage- 
mont !  All  these  fiEicts,  and  every  thing  we 
Icnow  of  ^e  situation  of  the  zemindars, 
constitute  or  belong  to  the  description  of 
a  property,  and  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  tne  idea  of  an  office.    Let  us  now  see, 
how  the  authorities  stand.    I  do  not  mean 
to  insist  at  present  jon  the  opinions  of  the 
Company's  servants,  though  I  think  they 
are  of  weight:  they  all  concur  in  acknow- 
ledging the  landed  property  of  the  zemin- 
dars, and  that  it  was  held  sacred  by  the 
Mogul  government.    In  the  year  1773, 
the  president  and  council  of  Fort  William, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  right  of  success 
sion  to  the  zemmdaries,  stated  the  question 
very  distinctly  to  the  chief  native  officers 
both  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  of  the  Mo- 
gul government,  and  to  the  expounders  of 
the  taws  of  the  Shaster  and  of  the  Goran. 
The  questions  and  answers  are  stated  in 
the  reports  of  the  Select  Committee.   All 
the  answers  with  one  voice  declare  that 
the  lands  belong  to  the  zemindar,  that  the 
succession  belongs  to  his  children,  and 
that,  as  long  as  there  are  any  heirs  male 
or  female,  the  zemindary  will  not  deyolve 
tq  the  government.  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn, 
tlie  minister  of  the  Mogul  government,  a 

f person,  whose  office  and  religion  were  not 
ikely  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of  any 
rights  of  the  Hindoos,  expressly  affirms 
"  That;  according  to  the  law  of  the  Coran, 


a  son  has  a  ri^ht  to  succeed  hu  father  in 
a  zemindary;  independently  of  any  aunnod 
from  the  king,  nor  is  it  in  die  king^a  power 
to  disposd  of  it  as, he  pleases ; — hia  right 
only  extends  to  the  receiving  of  its  esti* 
blished  revenue.'^'    These  arguments  and 
authorities 'form  a  perfect  justification  of 
that  opinion  in  favour  of  the  zemindars, 
which  Mr.  Hastings  has  publicly  and  uoi- 
formly  professed  from  the  commencemeot 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  government.     Ko 
terms  can  be  more,  precise  than  those  in 
which  he  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
lands  of  Bengal  are  the  right,  the  property, 
and  the  inheritsince  of  the  zemimuirs.   But 
the  committee  will  hear  with  astonishment 
that  these  are  not  the  opinions,  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  India.     Since  his 
return  to  England,  he  has  attacked  them, 
in  a  formal  publication,  not  only  as  if  they 
were  false,  but  as  if  they  had  never  been 
his  own.    He  says,  ^'  The  public  in  Eng- 
land have,  of  late  years,  adopted  very  high 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  zemindars  in  Hin- 
dostan ;  and  the  prevailing  prejudice  has 
considered  every  occasional  dfspossession 
of  a  zemindar  frdm  the  manageineDt  of  his 
estate,  as  an  act  pf  oppression.'*  [Review, 
p.  126.]  To  this  I  shall  only  say,  that  the 
public  received  their  ideas  from  himself, 
and  that  the  prejudice  he  objects  to  ia  a 
necessary  conclusion  from  jiis  own  pre- 
mises.    He  says,  **  I  mean  not  here  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  their  rights, 
or  to  distinguish  between  right,  fact,  and 
form,  as  applied  to  their  situation.*'     The 
discussion,  from  him,   would  have  been 
particularly  proper,   if  he  had*  any  new 
ligKts  to  offer  on  a  subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance ;  and  without  a  discussion,  what 
right  had  he  to  decide  ?   He  says,  **  our 
government,  on  grounds,  which  more  mi- 
nute sc^utiny  may  perhaps  find  at  variance 
with  facts,  has  admitted  the  opinion  <^ 
their  rightful  proprietorship  of  the  lands.** 
By  this  insidious  language,  he  endeavours 
to  weaken  the  impression  of  hia  former 
declarations,  without  directly  contradict- 
ing them.    The  right,  which  at  first  was 
unqutetionable    and    solemnly    acknow- 
ledged by  -our  Government,  that  is  by 
himself,  is  now  reduced  to  a  speculative 
opinion ;  and  that  opinion,  if  ypu  examine 
it,  if  you  institute  a  minute  scrutiny  into 
the  grounds  of  it,  may  perhaps  turn  out 
to  be  groundless!  He  Says,  ^  I  do  not 
mean  to  contest  their  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  lands,  whilst  I  ateert  the  right  of 
Gofemmcnt  to  the  produce  thereof.**    I 
hope  the  committee  will. take  notice  of 
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this  extraordinary  distinction.  He  allows 
the  perpetual  property  to  be  vested  in  the 
zemindars,  but  he  takes  care  they  shall 
gain  nothing  by  that  admission.  The  per- 
petual use  and  profit,  as  he  asserts,  belongs 
to  the  Sovereign.  Now,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  what  sort  of  property  is  that, 
which  gives  no  claim  to  the  produce,  and 
the  usufruct  of  which,  in  perpetuity,  is 
the  right  of  another?  What  is  property, 
distinct /from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  i 
Yet  these  ideas,  according  to  Mr.  Has^ 
tings,  are  perfectly  compatible.  In  my 
opinion,*  his  doctrine  would  have  been  not 
only  less  absurd,  but  infinitely  less  wicked, 
if  he  had  flatly  denied  the  inheritance  of 
the  zemindars.  He  not  only  takes  away 
their  property,  but  their  liberty.  He  at- 
taches them  .to  the  soil  by  what  he  calls 
their  inheritance,  for  no  purpose  but  to 
bind  Ihem  to  cultivate  and  improve  it  for 
the  use  of  another.  They  belong  to  the 
lands,  and  are  enslaved  by  their  inhe- 
ritance. The  book,  from  which  these 
quotations  are  taken,  was  written,  as  he 
says,  during  his  passage  from  India  to 
England,  and  printed  and  circulated  by 
him  in  January  1786.  How  long  he  re- 
membered the  contents  of  it  is  uncertain, 
la  his  defence,  delivered  in  at  the  bar  of 
this  House  on  the  10th  of  May  following, 
he  suddenly  reverts  to  his  original  opi- 
nions, and  re-asserts  the  right,  the  pro- 
perty, tfbd  the  inheritance  of  the  zemin- 
dars, in  terms  that  not  only  confirm,  but 
surpass  all  his  former  declarations  in  their 
favour.  Against  one  of  the  articles  of 
charge,  he  thought  it  necessary  in  his 
defence  to  affirm,  that  the  father  of  Cheit 
Sing  was  not  and  could  not  have  been 
zemindar  of  Benares.  Why?  Because 
'<  had  Bulwant  Sing  been  real  and  heredi- 
tary zemindar,  the  succession  would  have 
gone  to  his  son  of  course,  there  being  in 
India  no  such  custom  as  disinheritance. 
This  circumstance  proves  also,  that  Bul- 
want Sing  was  not  th^ zemindar; for,  in  that 
case,  it  must  have  devolved  to  him  .by  inhe- 
ritance. As  zemindar,  his  son  must  have 
lucceeded.  It  would  have  been  a  clear, 
3ntailed«  hereditary  estate.'*  After  a  de- 
[^laratiou  of  right  so  formal  and  explicit, 
ifler  a  description  of  property  so  complete 
ind  unqualified,  will  you  ever  allow  the 
(ame  person  to  tell  you,  as  Mr.  Hastings 
las  pre^med  to  do  in  the  very  same 
taper,  that  the  state  and  tenure  of  a  ze- 
oindar  are  amean/ind  depraved  state  and 
enure  by  the  constitution  of  that  coon- 
ry  ?  ^Will  you  allow  him  to  justify  anjr  df 


his  actions,  by  affii'ming  that  the  zemin- 
dars were  nothing  but  collectors  of  the 
land-tax  or  officers  of  government;  that 
they  had  no  estate,  no  tenure  in  the)  land 
themselves ;  will  you  submit  to  hear  it 
asserted  by  the  same  cban,  and  almost  in 
the  same  breath,  that  a  zemiodary  is  a 
clear,  entailed,  hereditary  estate — ^yet  that 
it  conveys  no  claim  to  the  produce,  no 
right  to  the  management,  no  security 
against  arbitrary  dispossession,  or  unli- 
mited demand?  Yet  these  are  proposi* 
tions,  which  he  has  and  roust  have  re- 
course to,  or  the  tyranny  with  which  I 
charge  him  must  be  left  without  the  co- 
lour of  a  justification,  without  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse. 

No  man  is  readier  in  laying  down  ge- 
neral principles  than  Mr.  Hastings,  or  has 
an  easier  way  of  getting  rid  ofthem.  Let 
the  subject  be  what  it  may,  he  has  a  maxim 
prepared  for  it.  If  you  expect  him  to 
abide  by  his  principles,  he  tells  you,  '<  that 
general  principles  in  theory  often  require 
deviation  in  practice."  l(elying  on  thia 
exemption,  he  takes  no  care  to  accom- 
modate his  actions  to  his  language,  and 
seldom  utters  a  word  of  truth,  reason,  or 
justice,  without  pronouncing  his  own  con* 
demnation.  The  fact  is,  he  has  no  fixed 
rule  of  action ;  his  mind  is  arbitrary,  and 
will  not  submit  to  be  restrained  even  by 
principles.of  his  own.  Every  thing  he.says 
and  does  is  left  open  to  fluctuation,  not  so 
much  firom  ignorance  and  caprice,  as  from 
a  determination  to  act  without  any  system 
wha^ver.  This  depraved  policy  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  use  he  makes*of  it. 
Being  bound  by  no  principles,  he  changes 
his  measures  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and,  as 
every  innovation  is  a  new  source  of  fraud 
and  means  of  oppression,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  innovations,  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  administration  of 
the  revenues,  should  be  so  frequent  as 
they  have  been.  He  knows,  for  example, 
that  an  inquisition  into  titles  is  a  certain 
method  of  laying  a  whole  country  under 
contribution,  and  forcing  every  man  of 
property  in  it  to  compound  for  his  estate. 
For  that  reason  he  never  would  give  the 
people  of  Bengal  a  quietus.  He  knows 
too  that,  if  once  there  was  a  fixed  and  un- 
alterable settlement  of  the  revenues,  there 
must  be  an  end  of  peculation ;  whereas 
every  new.  settlement  is  in  effect  a  new 
ransom  of  the  country.  By  affirming  that 
the  zemindars  have  no  property  in  the 
produce  of  their  estates,  he  entitles  him- 
self to  let  the  lands  in  fjirm  to  strangers, 
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ihxt  if »  to  persons,  who  pajr  directly  for 
4he  farms,  or  agree  to  share  their  profits 
with  hioa.    These  farms,  you  will  find,  are 
always  supposed  to  hare  been  excessively 
over-rated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in 
AM-der  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
portionate remission    at    tlie  end  of  it. 
Through  all  his  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies, he  never  loses  sight  of  his  ob- 
jects—the Acquisition  of  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proQL    In   September  1772,  he 
told  the  Court  of  Directors  plainly  ^Ap- 
pendix to  5th  Report,  Select  Committee, 
No.  Sb]  *<  that,  wnen  he  took  charge  of 
the   government,  the  affiiirs  of  the  Com- 
pany stood  on  a  footing,  which  could  nei- 
ther last  as  it  was,  nor  could  be  maintained 
on  the  rigid  principles  of  private  justice.*' 
The  pretended  necessity  of  doing  wronff, 
is  in  effect  a  claim  to  arbitrary  power.    In 
his  own  declaration  you  see  the  very  basis 
oi  his  government,  the  foundation  of  aH 
his  measures,  and  the  only  principle  in 
theory,  which  he  has  never  abandoned  in 
practrce.    I  now  expect  to  be  asked  why, 
jf  tliis  general  character  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
government  were  true,  sir  John  Clavering, 
-Colonel  Mooson,  and  I,  while  we  were  in 
possession  of  a  nuyority  in  council,  did 
not  obtain  more  evidence  than  we  did  of 
direct,  speftfic  corruption.    To  that  ques- 
tion  I  answer,   that  the  remissions  and 
balances  on    the   five  years  settlement, 
amounting  to  two  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling,  sh<^  plainly  enough,    from   what 
^source  the  notorious  fortunes  acquired  by 
individuals  must  have  been  derived.    It  is 
not  osy  intention  to  name  anv  man,  who 
Jias  not  alresdy  been  brogbt  mto  the  view 
x>f  Parliament  by  the  reports  of  your  com- 
Q^ittees.    On  that  point  your  own  know- 
ledge and  observation  are  sufficient.    But 
in  fact  we  proved  a  great  deal ;  we  pro- 
duced the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
of  jnuch  more,  apd  undountedly  should 
have  established  all  our  charges  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  if  that  power,  whose  suf)- 
port  we  had  the  best  right  to  expect,  if 
that  power  which  was  created  expressly 
to  protect  the  natives  of  India  against 
x)ppression,  had  not  taken  part  with  their 
^pressors.    We  were  in  a  course  of  in^ 
.ouiry,  vrhioh  must  have  succeeded ;  every 
.day  produced  a  new  discovery.  The  whole 
system  of  Indian  peculation  would  very 
soon  have  been  laid  open.    Mr.  Hastings 
knew  his  danger,  and  that  there  was  but 
one  way  of  preventing  it.    Nothing  could 
have  saved  him,  but  the  death  of  Nundco- 
mar.    I  shall  o&r  no  remarks  on  the  con- . 


duct  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
in  that  transaction^  The  business  u  b 
abler  hands,  (Sir  Gilbert  ^lliot,}  ami 
must  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  proceed- 
ing. After  tliat  event,  how  could  we  ex- 
pect diat  any  native  of  India  would  stand 
forward  to  accuse  an  Europctan ;  or  bov 
could  we,  in  common  justice  or  humanitj, 
denuuid  the  eyidence  of  men,  who  give  it 
at  the  hazard  of  theur  lives,  and  whom  we 
were  utterly  unable  to  protect  ^  Unremit- 
ting persecution  has  been  the  lot  of  every 
person,  of  every  degree,  who  bad  the 
courage  to  discover  fraud,  or  to  complain 
of  injustice.  Among  these,  two  women 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  country  have  bees 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Hastings  far  apodal 
vengeance ;  I .  m^an  the  Ranees  of  Rad- 
shi  and  Burdwan.  The  rajalis  of  these 
provinces  were  once  on  a  level  with 
princes.  Their  estates  were  equal  to 
prinoipalities.  Before  our  arrival  in  Ben- 
gal, their  property  had  been  plundered  oo 
all  sides,  as  well  by  persons  in  office  under 
the  government,  as  by  their  own  faithless 
servants  acting  in  coi\junction  with  Euro- 
peans. These  unfortunate  women  thought 
they  might  complain  with  safety  to  the ! 
new  government.  A  very  full  state  of 
the  hardships  they  bad  suffered,  and  of 
the  sums  of  money  of  which  they  had 
been  defrauded,  is  entered  in  tbe  Com- ; 
pany's  records.  We  gave  them  relief, 
and  promised  them  protection.  But  it 
would  have  been  happ^  for  them,  if  they 
had  submitted  to  their  former  injuries  in 
silence.  To  accuse  or  to  oomplaip,  ia  aa 
offence  never  forgiven  in  Indiia.  Aa  sooo 
as  power  reverted'to  Mr.  Hastings,  they 
were  again  dispossessed,  and  th^  lands 
given  to  farmers.  Their  own  servaota,  dis- 
missed for  former  frauds  and  eml^eszle-' 
ments,  were  forced  back  by  Mr.  Hastings 
into  the  management  of  their  estates,  and 
even  into  the  interior  government  of  their 
houses  imd  fiinulies,  with  unbounded  au- 
thority over  their  late  mistresses.  Nandoid, 
a  dismissed  servant  of  the  Ranee  of  Rjid- 
shi,  was  sent  as  Aumeen  into  that  district 
in  November  1776,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  of 
his  own  authority,  and  without  conaultiag 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  ordered  fifty 
sepoys  to  attend  him.  You  may  judge  for 
what  purpose.  To  this  man,  though  re* 
peatediy  m  de&ult  to  a  very  great  onooont, 
the  whole  district  has  been  repeatedly  let 
in  farm.  Even  before  sir  John  Clavering  s 
death,  the  Ranee  of  Burdwan  m^  tmtad 
with  the  utmost  indignity  and  cniel^  by  I 
Mr.  Hastings.    The  nf>aBagement,of  tfas  j 
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zemindary  was  sold  to  strangers,  and  the 
basest  villabs  forced  into  the  direction  of 
her  house  and  family.  Since  I  left  India, 
she  has  been  driven  by  incessant  persecu- 
tion to  fly  from  Burdwan,  and  to  take 
refuge  at  the  Danish  settlement  at  Seram- 
pore,  from  whence  she  has  been  removed 
by  force,  and  put  under  confinement. 
With  such  examples  before  their  eyes, 
Mr.  Hastings  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
evidence  of  the  natives.  As-to  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  we  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect their  assistance.  They  who  were  best 
able  to  prove  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
were  most  likely  to  be  implicated  in  it 
themselves.  Others  naturally  would  not 
be  very  willing  to  detect  the  corruptions 
of  a  8}'stem,  m  which  they  expected  to 
participate  in  their  turn,  The  younger 
part  of  the  service  were  not  in  the  secret ; 
and  who  is  there,  even  among  the  most 
honourable  and  the  most  innocent,  who 
does  not  dread  the  invidious  name  of  an 
informer  ?  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  throw 
out  a  general  reflection  against  the  Com- 
pany's servants  in  India.  It  would  be 
ungenerous  in  any  man ;  but  in  me  ft 
would  be  unjust.  I  know  the  merit  and 
honour  of  many  individuals  in  that  service. 
If  any  of  them  swerve  from  their  duty,  I 
charge  it  upon  the  principle  of  the  Com- 
pany's government,  enforced  by  the  exani- 

»le  of  their  superiors,  who  have  no  excuse. 

t  was  our  resolution  not  only  to  set  them 
a  better  example,  but  to  correct  the  sys- 
tem itself;  to  establish  a  regular  succes- 
sion to  those  offices  of  trust  and  authority ; 
to  annex  adequate  emoluments  openly  to 
those  officea,  and  to  enable  every  man  to 
retarn,  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  a  reason- 
able fortune,  to  his  native  country.  The 
Company's  government  was  calcukted,  I 
might  almost  say  it  was  intended,  to  cor- 
rupt the  integrity  of  all  their  servants,  and 
to  permit,  if  not  to  institute  a  universal 
system  of  peculation.  The  avowed  emolu- 
ments of  the  principal  stations  in  the  ser- 
Yioe  hardly  afforded  a  subsistence,  while 
the  means  of  clandestine  profit  were  unli- 
mited, liiuch  may  be  said  for  men  who 
in  such  circumstances  yield  to  great 
temptations.  The  Company's  servants  in 
general  have  no  occasion  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Mr.  Hastings.  For  them 
there  is  an  equitable  defence;  for  him 
there  is  none. ,  His  salary  and  appoint- 
ments were  eqpal  to  his  station.  If  he. had 
roe^nt  well  to  nis  fellow  servants,  he  would 
have  provided  honourably  and  openly  for 
every  rank  in  the  service^  and  banished 
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the  necessity  of  concealment  and  deceit* 
The  interests  of  India  I  hope  are  now  in 
better  hands.  If  you  seriously  mean  to 
do  right  yourselves,  and  to  prevent  others 
from  doing  wrong ;  if  you  seriously  intend 
to  establish  a  good  government  in  that 
country,  two  things  are  indispensable.  The 
first  is  to  give  the  natives  a  quietus^  by 
fixing  the  revenue,  that  is,  your  demand 
on  their  labour,  once  for  all  and  for  ever. 
As  long  as  you  leave  it  to  your  represen- 
tatives to  increase  or  to  lower  the  revenue, 
you  will  alwavs  be  at  their  mercy.  They 
will  do  as  thev  have  done.  They  will 
invariably  heighten  the  demand  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  abatement.  The 
second  is,  to  give  liberal  not  exorbitant 
allowances  to  every  man  in  office  according 
to  his  rank  and  station,  and  proportioned 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  With  these 
two  conditions,  a  general  reformation  of 
abuses  may  be  effected.  Without  them, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  regula- 
tions, penalties,  and  prohibitions  will  be 
useless. 

1  proceed  now.  Sir,  to  the  second  part 
of  the  charge,  namely,  '*  for  harassing  and 
afflicting  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
with  perpetual  changes  in  the  system  and 
execution  of  the  government  placed  over 
them,  and  with  continued  innovations  and 
exactions  against  the  rights  of  the  said  in- 
habitants.'* Sir,  it  requires  no  argument  or 
authority,  to  prove  that  perpetual  inno- 
vations are  incompatible  ^ith  any  rational 
idea  of  good  government.  But,  on  this 
subject,  Uie  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  is 
material.  He  says  he  is  well  '*  aware  of 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  which 
ever  attend  innovations  of  all  kinds  on 
their  first  institution.  That  innovations 
are  always  attended  with  difficulties  and 
inconveniences,  and  innovations  in  the 
revenue  with  a  suspension  of  the  collec- 
tions ;  and  that  the  continual  variations 
in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and 
the  continual  usurpation  on  the  rights  of 
the  people,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
ryots  a  rooted  distrust  of  the  ordinances  of 
government.*'  1 3d.  Nov.  1772.  SHth  Oct, 
1774-.  22d  April  1775.]  The  committee 
will  be  pleased  to  compare  the  professed 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  with  his  actions. 
When  he  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1772,  he  found  the  collection  of 
the  revenues  under  a  Naib  Dewan,  or 
native  collector.  That  office  he  immedi- 
ately abolished.  He  then  appointed  a 
committee  of  circuit  to  let  the  country  ia 
farm  for  five  years.    His  next  step  was  to 
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station  a  company *8  servant  in  each  dk- 
trict,  with  the  title  of  collector.  Soon 
after  this,  he  abolished  the  board  of  re- 
Tenue  established  at  Muxadavad ;  trans- 
ferred their  powers  and  duties  to  the  pre- 
sident and  council;  and  brought  down 
the  khalsa  to  Calcutta.  All  these  opera- 
tions took  place  in  the  year  177'-^.  ln*the 
year  following  he  abolished  the  office  of 
collector,  and  appointed  the  provincial 
councils,  each  of  them  with  a  native  devvan/ 
who  was  a  creature  of  his  own.  In  Nov, 
1776,  the  moment  he  got  posscssibn  of 
power  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  ♦ 
be  sent  out  an  army  of  aumeens  or  inqui- 
sitors all  over  the  country,  f  for  the  pre- 
tended purpose  of  obtaining  accurate 
states  of  the  real  value  of  the  lands.  In 
February  1781,  within  two  months  after 
I  had  ouitted  Bengal,  he  abolished  the 
provincial  councils,^:  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  four  of  the  Company's  servants 
at  Calcutta,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole 
.  business  of  the  settlement,  collection,  ond 
management  of  the  revenues.  On  the 
three  last  of  these  operations  I  shall  have 
occasion  tQ  enlarge.  As  to  the  committee 
of  circuit,  enough  has  been  said.  On  the 
rest  I  shall  only  observe  that  changes  in 
the  form  of  administering  the  revenues, 
besides  harassing  the  people,  who  have  so 
many  new  masters  to  compound  with, 
are  constantly  attended  with  loss  to  go- 
vernment, especially  when  the  lands  are 
farmed  to  strangers.  When  these  persons 
expect  a  change  of  hands,  they  pay  no- 
thing more  to  the  present  collector,  and 
take  their  chance  with  his  successor.  But 
they  never  fail  to  rack  the  zemindar  and 
the  ryot  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
With  respect  to  the  provincial  councils, 
Mr.  Hastings  does  not  deny  any  one  of 
the  facts  asserted  in  the  charge.  He 
created  the  system;  he  established  and 
confirmed  it ;  he  repeatedly  recommended 
It,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  Governor- 
general  and  Council,  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  even  to  Parliament,  as  an 
institution  which  ought  to  be  perpetuated 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  then  he 
abolished  it.  By  the  original  plan  the 
whole  country  was  distributed  into  six 
grand  divisions,  each  of  them  to  be  under 

♦  Colonel  Monson  died  25th  September 
1776. 
t    Revenue  Department,   1st  Nov.  1776. 
.  Vide  Appendix  to  6th  Report,  Select  Com- 
mittee, No.  15. 
•  X  6th  Report,  p.  4." 


a  Council  of  Revenue,  consisting  of  five 
meroberf.  To  make  way  for  this  plan,  he 
abolished  the  collectors;  yet*  toe  fint 
job  he  did,  as  soon  as  the  couDcils  were 
eetablishedy  was  to  detach  a  separate 
collectorship,  of  very  great  value,  from 
the  districtsf  of  Patna  and  Mordiedabad 
for  the  use  of  Mr.  James  Barton,  a  near 
relation  of  Mr.  BarwelU:|:  This  was  one 
of*  the  articles  of  their  treaty  of  alliance. 
In  the  same  manner,  as  soon  as  the  death 
of  celonel  Monson  put  it  into  his  power, 
every  man  whose  fortune  he  wished  to 
make,  had  a  collectorship  separated  for 
him  out  of  one  or  other  of  the  general 
districts,  with  an  additional  establish- 
ment. ||  Others  were  appointed  super- 
numerary members  •  of  the  councils ;  so 
that,  with  one  band,  he  hardly  left  any 
thing  to  be  done  by  the  councils,  whfle 
he  increased  their  numbers,  and  the  Com- 
pany's expence,  with  the  other.  My 
opinion,  on  these  shameful  proceedings, 
appears  on  the  records.^  I  objected,  in 
vain,  to  the  creation  of  so  many  new 
offices  without  use  or  necessity,  and  told 
Mr.  Hastings  that  I  looked  upon  all  theK 
appointments  as  so  many  pensions  given 
to  individuals,  at  the  Company's  expence, 
and  without  a  possibility  of  doing  the 
Company  any  service.  You  will  find, 
by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Harwood,  Mr. 
Higginson,  and  Mr.  Law,  who  have  been 
all  chiefs  of  councils,  that,  on  all  these 
operations,  they  thought  exactly  as  I  do ; 
the  evidence  of*^  Mr.  Law  particularly  de- 
serves your  attention.  With  one  voice 
they  all  declare,  that  the  acts  I  allude  to 
were  done  for  no  public  use  or  purpose 
whatever,  but  solely  to  serve  individuals. 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  not  onty  did  not 
deny  the  charge,  but,  with  a  boldness,  pe- 
culiar to  him,  avowed  the  profligate  prin- 
cipfes  of  his  conduct.  His  words  are, 
"  The  present  state  of  this  government 
is  such  as  requires  temporary  expedients 
and  the  unk)n  of  private  interests  with 
the  public."  [Revenue  Consultation,  19th 
Jan*  1779.]  This  singular  declaration 
requires  no  comment.  You  have  it  friun 
his  own  authority,  that  his  govemment 

*  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence  Sdd  Maich 
17t]7,  p.  334. 

t  Boglipore  and  Monheer.  Vide  Minuts 
of  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Frauds,  Jlst 
March  J776. 

X  Minutcii  of  Evidence,  page  3W. 

H  Ditto,  pace  334,  335,  336,  337. 

§  Revenue  Cou&ultation;  l^Ot^  Oct  1771. 
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was  a  system  of  expedients  and  oortup- 
tion.  I  shall  examine  his  pretended  rea- 
sons for  abolishing  the  provincial  councils, 
when  I  come  to  consider  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  of  revenue,  which  he 
created  in  the  place  of  them*  In  April 
1775,  Mr.  Hastings  declared  under  his 
band,  that  the  ascertaining  of  the  value 
of  the  several  districts  had  been  suffi- 
ciently accomplished.  [6th  Report,  App. 
No.  12.]  We  had  then  been  ten  years 
in  possession  of  the  Dewanny,  and  cer- 
tainly by  that  time  ought  to  nave  known 
what  the  country  was  capable  of  produ- 
cing on  any  reasonable  principle  cf  taxa- 
tion. Butt  no  sooner  was  colonel  Monson 
dead,  than  Mr.  Hastings  set  up  a  new  in- 
quisition into  the  property  of  the  people. 
To  give  a  colour  to  this  measure,  he  pre- 
tended that,  in  order  to  form  a  new  set- 
tlement of  the  provinces,  <<  it  would  be 
necessary  to  be  previously  furnished  with 
accurate  states  of  the  value  of  the  lands.'' 
[Revenue  Consultation,  1st  Nov.  1776: 
6th  Report,  App.  No.  15.]  To  obtain 
this  information,  he  sent  an  army  of  inqui- 
sitors, with  the  title  of  Aomeeos,  and 
amounting  to  many  hundreds,  all  over 
the  country,  though  he  himself  had  on 
various  occasions  declared,  that  **  he  did 
not  ]i)ce  the  deputation  of  Aumeens ;  that 
they  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he 
was  con6dent  that  no  dependance  could  be 
put  in  that  mode  of  inquiry.''  [Vide 
general  Clavering's  letter  of  9th  Jsn.  1 777. 
App.  to  6th  Report,  No.  16j>]  These  men 
nevertheless,  collected  from  the  dregs  of 
Calcutta,  and  instructed  by  Gunga  Go- 
vind  Sing  their  chief,  a  person  of  whom  I 
shall  have  much  to  say,  were  armed  with 
unlimited  power  to  force  every  landholder 
in  the  country,  by  imprisonment  and  cor- 
poral punishment,  to  deliver  up  the  titles 
of  his  estate  and  all  the  accounts  of  his 
receipts  and  profits.  [App.  to  11th  Re- 
port, O.]  The  provincial  councils,  by 
whom  such  a  business,  if  necessary,  ought 
to  have  been  conducted,  were  superseded 
and  set  aside,  and  an  officer  created  on 
parpose  to  manage  it,  who  were  to  issue 
all  their  orders  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Has- 
tJ0gs,  to  whose  immediate  charge  the  con- 
trol of  it  was  committed.  [Revenue 
Consultation,  1st  Nov.  1776 :  6th  Report, 
App.  No.  15.]  By  this  bold  measure, 
voted  by  two  members  o£  the  council, 
and  carried  by  the  casting  voice  of  one 
«f  them,  against  the  vote  and  protest  of 
the  other  two,  general  Claveriog  and  I 
WM»f  in  effect,  dispossessed  of  the  powers 


vested  in  us  by  Parliament.  The  ordering 
and  management  of  the  territorial  reve- 
nues was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Governor-general  and  Council,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  fastings  alone  by  his  own 
vote.  General  Clavering  and  1  opposed 
it  firmly,  and  even  refused  to  sign  the 
orders.  1  shall  not  go  farther  into  this 
transaction  at  present,  because  there  is 
alreadv  a  very  minute  discussion  of  it  re- 
ported to  you  by  the  select  committee ; 
and  the  mmutes,  which  passed  between 
Mr.  Hastings  and  me  upon  this  subject, 
have  been  published.  The  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
you  a  distinct,  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  measure,  as  w^l  as  what  they  thought 
of  it.  [General  letter,  4th  July  1777,  par. 
38,  6th  Report,  App.  No.  11.]  After 
expressing  their  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  transition  from  one 
mode  to  another,  they  declare  that  <**  the 
conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  council, 
(Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barweil,)  on  the 
occasion,  has  been  such  as  most  have 
their  utter  disapprobation!"  They  repro- 
bate the  idea  of  delegating  separate 
powers  to  Mr.  Hastings.  They  hold  it  to 
be  illegal :  they  prohibit  all  such  separate 
control  in  future,  and  they  condemn  the 
appointment  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 
^*  whose  dismission  from  the  Calcutta 
committee  had  rendered  him  an  improper 
person  to  transact  affairs  of  such  moment 
to  the  Company.''  In  regard  to  the  idea 
of  deputing  natives  on  occasional  investi- 
gations, they  say,  **  we  are  really  asto- 
nished at  such  a  proposition ;"  and  they 
conclude  with  the  following  declaration. 
[General  letter  JKkh  January  1778, 
par.  61.]  "  As  the  whole  of  the  mea- 
sure is  equally  repugnant  to  our  ideas  -of 
humanity  and  sound  policy,  we  have  only 
to  add  that,  if  one  part  of  the  Governor- 
general's  plans  be  more  exceptionable 
than  the  rest,  it  is  that  order,  which  en- 
joins the  provincial  chiefs  and  councils, 
on  any  complaint  made  by  any  aumeen, 
to  support  and  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  said  aumeen,  by  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  such  native  revenue  officers, 
as  the  aumeen  may  lequire,  and  by  arrest- 
ing and  punishing  those  who  should  dare 
to  oppose  or  disobey  what  is  styled,  by 
the  Governor-general  and  Mr.  Barwell, 
the  orders  of  Government  in  those  in- 
stances." Tl^e  letters  are  signed  by  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Devaynes,  members  of  this 
Hotise,  as  well  as  leading  persons  in  the 
direction^— The  provincial  councils  were 
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formed  by  Mr.  Hastiogs  in  November 
177S.  [Appendix  to6tk  Report,  No.  11.] 
In  April  1775,  he  declared  that,  "  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  managing  the  re- 
venue and  the  administration  of  justice, 
none  occurred  to  him  so  good  as  the  sys- 
tem, which  was  already  established,  of 
provincial  councils."  In  the  year  follow- 
ing he  repeatedly  and  urgently  advised 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  obtain  the  sano- 
tion  of  Parliament  for  the  confirmation  of 
a  plan,  in  which  the  establishment  of  the 
provincial  councils  was  specially  pro- 
vided for  and  confirmed.  You  have  seen 
to  what  purposes  he  applied  the  institu- 
tion, and  what  use  he  made  of  it,  while 
he  sufiered  it  to  subsist.  But  these  were 
petty  objects  in  comparison  with  the 
great  scheme  which  he  had  in  contem- 
plation, and  which  he  waited  only  for  my 
departure  to  carry  into  executiom  I  ad- 
mit, what  Mr.  Hastings  never  would  ad- 
roity  that  the  plan  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cils was  liable  to  material  objections.    But 
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sajTS,  the  councils  **  were  intended  to  be 


gradually  withdrawn,  as  experience  might 
render  them  no  longer  necessary-*'  — 
[Letter  5th-of  May,  1781.]  The  feet  is, 
that  he  sufiered  them  to  subsist  above 
seven  years,  and,  in  that  time,  repeatedly 
Recommended  the  system  to  be  made  per- 
petual by  law ;  and  that  then  he  abolished 
them,  not  gradually,  but  at  once— by  a  sud- 
den, single  act  of  power.  But,  ^*  why  tbey 
were. permitted  to  remain  during  so  long 
a  course  as  seven  years,  in  contradiction  of 
their  professed  institution,*'  he  says,  **  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention !"  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  existence  must  precede  disso- 
lution. He  who  builds,  of  course  baa 
something  to  pull  down.  But,  in  what 
rational  sense  the  establishment  of  these 
offices  could  be  a  preparatory  step  to  de^ 
stroying  them,  is  a  question,  which  I  mast 
abandon>  as  he  has  done,  without  attempt- 
ing to  explain  it.  He  was  so  eager  to  ac« 
complish  his  purpose,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  the  councils  to  finish  the  collections 


it  had  this  good  efiect  at  least,  that,  as  |  and  close  the  accounts  of  the  current 
long  as  the  management  of  the  collections  '  year,  which  ended  in  April,  but  obliged 
vas  in  their  hands,  it  was  very  difficult  them  to  relinquish  their  charge  in  the  be- 
for  the  government  at  Calcutta  to  sell  the  ginning  of  February.  To  this  absurd 
country  by  wholesale.  No  secret  bargain  precipitation,  I  attribute  the  balances  on 
could  take  efiect,  while  those  councils  had  i  the  settlement  of  that  year.  A -chance  of 
a  local'  establishment  and  any  degree  of  hands,  at  such  a  period,  must  have  heen 
power  in  the  districts.     How  to  get  rid  of   made  on  purpose  to  create  confusion,  and 


them  was  the  difficulty,  or  rather  it  would 
have  been  a  difficulty  to  any  man,  but  Mr. 
Hastings.  He  says,  "  that  the  institution 
was  merely  temporary,  and  preparatory  only 
to  that  system  which  he  adopted  in  1781.'' 
[Defence,  p.  57.]  In  177S  he  recalled 
the  collectors,  whom  he  had  appointed 
but  tlie  year  before,  to  make  way  for  the 
provincial  councils ;  that  is,  he  substituted 
one  temporary  plan  in  the  place  of  ano- 
ther. This  second  was  declaredly  formed 
fpr  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  third : 
and  this  lost  was  to  be  introduced  by  an 
*<  easy  and  gradual  change,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  efi^cts  of  too  sudden  an  innovation." 
[6th  Report,  p.  4.]  What  his  original  in- 
tention might  be,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  councils,  I  know  not.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  any  reason- 
able man  could  form  so  extensive  an  ar- 
rangement, and  create  so  many  establish- 
ments for  the  conduct  of  a  business,  in 
which  he  confec^ses  that  innovations  are 
particularly  inconvenient,  with  no  other 
view  but  to  destroy  them;  or,  in  what 
manner  be  meant  to  dispose  of  such  a 
number  of  tke  Company's  servants,  when 
he  took  away  tlieir  employments,    tie 


to  shelter  the  embezzlements  of  the  new 
farmers.  Such  violent  proceedings  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  gradual 
introduction  of  a  new  system.  His  whole 
conduct,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  nothing  bat 
a  series  of  contradictions.  Let  us  see 
how  he  accounts  fur  it.  He  saya  in  bis 
Defence,  **  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that,, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  supreme 
council,  of  which  I  had  no  idea  in  Nov. 
1773,  I  did  deliver  it  as  my  opinion  upon 
record,  and  in  an  address  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that  the  system  of  the  provin- 
cial councils  was  the  best  that  could  have 
been  adopted.''  From  these  words  he 
leads  you  to  conclude,  though  he  has  not 
directly  affirmed  it,  that  it  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Governor-general  and 
council  in  October  1774,  that  determined 
him  to  adhere  to  tlie  provincial  councils ; 
but  he  has  stated  no  reason  why  our  ap- 
pointment should  have  had  that  e&ct 
The  two  institutions  had  no  sort  of  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Each  of  them  was 
separately  created,  the  former  in  Engbod, 
the  latter  in  Bengal,  without  even  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  Bat 
it-seems,  <*  at  a  subsequent  period^  vfm 
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the  factions  that  divided  each  councfl  and 
the  declining  state  of  the  revenue,  he  al- 
tered his  opinion.  ^The  inability  of  the 
provincial  councils,  from  the  decline  of 
the  revenues,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
abolishing  them/'    I  reserve  what  I  have 
to  saj  on  the  state  of  the  revenues,  for  a 
separate  discussion,  in  which  I  mean  to 
ahofVy  that  they  were  far  from  being  im- 
proved by  abolishing  the  provincial  coun- 
cils*    At  the  end  of  seven  years,  he  dis- 
covers that  these  councils  were  divided 
Into  factions,  and  that  they  were  unable 
to  collect  the  revenues.    Sir,  I  affirm,  as 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  no  factions 
in  the  councils,  and  that,  under  his  despo- 
tic government,  there  could  be  none,  un- 
less they  were  fomented  by  himself.    A 
factious  spirit  may  be  imputed  to  persons, 
but  not  to  a  S3rstem.    If  it  existed  among 
the  members  of  those  councils,  he  had 
full,  he  had  absolute  power  to  correct  it, 
by  removing  the  offenoers.    According  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cils were  mctious  and  incapable.      Yet 
these  gentlemen  were  the  most  experi- 
enced servants  the  Company  had  in  the 
revenue  department.   While  I  was  in  Ben- 
gal, be  never  expressed  an  opinion  to. their 
disadvantage;    and,   even  when  he  dis- 
missed them,  he  told  the  Directors,  [5i\f 
May  1781}  that  the  **  justice  due  to  their 
servants,  who  were  removed  for  no  fault 
of  theirs,  but  for  the  public  convenience, 
had  induced  him  to  continue  their  allow- 
ances,  until  -other  offices  could  be  pro- 
Tided  for  them.'*     So  he  destroys  a  gene- 
ral institution,  which  he  assures  you  was 
the  best  that  could .  ce  adopted,  because 
the  members  of  it,  who  had  committed  no 
fault,  were  factious  and  incapable.    If  it 
really  deserved  that  sentence,  and  if  ^11 
that  he  says  now  were  literaUy  trse,  if  the 
plan* of  the  provincial  councils,  which  in 
1775  was  the  best  that  could  have  been 
adopted,   was  so   bad  in  1781   that  no 
change  of  hands  could  correct  it,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know,  how  such  a  system  could 
be  a  preparatory  step  to  a  good  one?  But, 
while  the  councik  subsisted,  did  he  ac- 
cuse them  of  any  offence  ?    Never.    Did 
he  charge  them  with  inability?    Never. 
At  the  moment  of  destroying  them,  he 
says,     they    had    committed    no    fault. 
Five  vears  after  sentence  and  execution, 
he  tells  you,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 
were  factious  and  incapable.      Did  he 

S've  them  pensions,    because  they  had 
!en  fiei^tiQUs  ?    Did  he  create  new  offices 
for^em,  because  they  were  incapable  ? 


I  come  now  to  the  Committee  of  Reve- 
nue ;  that  perfect,  permanent  plan,  which 
Mr.Hastings  had  in  contemplation  in  1773, 
and  which,  it  seems,  he  never  lost  sight  of, , 
though  he  suffered  it  to  lie  dormant  till 
1781.  In  less  than  a  month  afler  I  left 
Bengal,  he  dedared  his  resolution  to  in- 
trust four  of  the  Company's  servants,  sta- 
tioned at  Calcutta,  with  the  charge  and 
management  of  the  public  revenues,  **  and 
to  invest  them,  (6th  Report,  p. 4.)  "  in  the 
fullest  manner,  with  all  the  powers  and 
authority,  which  the  Govemor^nend 
and  Council  possessed  in  that  department, 
and  which  they  should  not  reserve  exclu- 
sively to  themselves.''  In  fact  they  re- 
served none.  All  the  members  of  the  pro^ 
vincial  councils  were  recalled,  except  the 
chiefs,  and  except  the  coUectors  of  the 
separate  districts,  both  of  whom,  though 
left  in  the  temporary  charge  of  their  re- 
spective stations,  were  also  to  be*  recalled. 
On  the  professed  principles  of  this' plan 
(Vide letter  of  5th  May,  1781.)  the  whole 
business  of  the  revenue  departm'i^t  was 
to  be  executed  by  the  new  committee. 
The  office  of  superintendant  of  the  khalsa 
records  was  abolished.  That  of  the  roy- 
royan  was  reduced  to  a  sinecure ;  and  the 
canongoes  were  reinstated  in  sXL  their  func- 
tions apd  powers.  By  the  regulating  act 
of  1773,  the  ordering,  management,  and 
government  of  all  the  territorial  revenues 
were  vested  in  the  Governor-general  and 
Council,  without  any  power  of  transferring 
that  trust  and  duty  to  any  other  person. 
They  are  delegates  themselves,  and  cannot 
delegate.  If  they  can  do  it  in  one  depart- 
ment, why  not  in  every  other  ?  Why  not 
transfer  the  civil  government  to  a  com- 
mittee ?  Why  not  command  the  army  by  a 
committee  ?  The  committee  of  revenue 
was  noty  merely  a  ministerial  or  executive 
office,  as  he  now  endeavours  to  represent 
it.  [Defence,  p.  77.]  He  could  not  have 
intended  it  to, be  so,  without  contradicting 
an  opinion,  deliberately  urged  and  insisted 
on  by  himself  on  a  former  occasion :  [28th 
July  1772.]  that  "  there  must  be  a  con- 
trolling power  in  this  department ;  that  it 
cannot  be  partially  delegated  ;  but,  in 
whatever  hands  it  is  lodged,  it  must  be 
absolute  and  independent.'*  The  new 
committee-  were  accordingly  invested,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  with  all  the  powers  and 
authority  of  government ;  at  least,  he  tells 
you  so.  On  the  face  of  the  plan,  there  is 
no  exception  or  reserve  of  any  power 
whatever  in  the  Governor-general  and 
Council,  unless  the  committee  think  fit  to 
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apply  to  them  lor  order,  on  what  tbey 
themselTes  may  deem  eztraordioary  oc* 
currences.  To  judge  of  the  case  and  of 
the  necessity  of  reporUng  it,  is  left  wholly 
io  their  own  discretion.  It  is  stated  in 
the  charge,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by 
Mr.  Hastings  for  instituting  this  commit- 
tee, are  incompatible  with  those  which  he 
professed  when  he  abolished  the  subordi- 
nate council  of  revenue  at  Muxadavad,  in 
1773.  His  opinion  of  the  danger  and  im- 
propiety  of  trusting  the  control  of  the 
revenue  department  out  of  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  be- 
fore the  Act  of  177S  had  made  all  such 
delegation  illegal,  is  supported  by  argu- 
ments, which  I  defy  him  to  answer.  His 
own  words  on  this  occasion,  which  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House,  are  the 
best  evidence  of  the  total  want  of  prind- 
ciple  that  runs  through  his  actions,  and 
that  whatever  he  says  is  for  the  service  of 
the  moment,  and  never  thought  of  after- 
wards. 

'*  In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  the  first  point  of  inquiry  is,  Whe- 
ther the  business  of  the  Dewannee  shall 
be  conducted  as  it  hath  hitherto  been,  in 
part  by  the  agency  of  the  Company's  in- 
ferior servants,  constituting  a  board  of 
revenue  at  Moorshedabad,  or  be  putunder 
the  immediate  control  of  the  members  of 
the  administration.  We  shall  not  hesitate 
to  determine  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
revenue  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  first 
object  of  government ;  that,  on  which  all 
the  rest  depend,  and  to  which  every  other 
should  be  made  subservient.  There  must 
be  a  contrdling  power  in  this  department. 
It  cannot  be  partially  delegated ;  but,  in 
whatever  hands  it  is  lodged,  it  must  be 
absolute  and  independent.  But  the  supe- 
rior council,  which  is  constitutionally  the 
controlling  power,  having  no  cognizance 
nor  connexion  with  the  inferior  depart- 
ment, can  have  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
transacted,  but  from  the  information  of 
the  board  of  revenue,  which,  however 
fair  and  impartial,  cannot  possibly  convey 
that  intimate  intelligence,  which  arises 
from  daily  practice  and  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  servants  of  the  revenue. 
Without  such  an  intelligence,  what  autho- 
rity can  the  administration  possess  in  the 
amnni  of  the  collections,  or  with  what 
confidence  can  they  issue  any  order  for 
their  improvement,  impressed  as  tbey  must 
be  with  the  conscioiMnefs  that  they  are 
but  imperfect  judges  of  matten^  on  which 
they  dictate  to  others  better  informed*? 


Inre&ct,  all  authority  and  commaDd  wiii 
rest  with  the  board  of  revenue."'^  I 
submit  it  to  your  judgment,  whether  these 
reasons,  for  not  delegating  the  imnw^^i^ 
control  of  the  revenue  department  to  aa 
inferior  board,  be  of  a  temporary  nature ; 
whether  they  only  belong  to  some  particu- 
lar occasion,  or  whether  they  are  valid 
and  coercive  at  all  times  and  in  all  cs- 
cumstances.  In  February  1781,  the  su- 
preme council  consisted  but  of  two  mem- 
bers present,  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Wheler.  A  fHend  of  Mr.  Hasdnga  [nu^or 
Scott,  6th  Report,  4>.  d.]  has  alated  in 
evidence  to  your  select  committee,  **  that 
Mr.  Wheler  fully  concurred  in  the  |dan, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  informed  him ;"  whereas 
the  charge  affirms,  that  Mr.  Hastings  is 
solely  answerable  for  the  same.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  evidence,  which,  in  effiect,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  Mr. 
Hastings  himself  Mr.  Moore  has  declared 
at  your  bar,  that  Mr.  Wheler  told  hia, 
<<  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  it| 
that  the  plan  had  been  three  times  shown 
td  him,  and  three  times  had  it  been  allied 
on  objection^made  by  him ;  that  «dtimatd j 
he  did  not  concur,  but  did  not  oppose  be- 
cause it  was  to  nO  purpose.*'  Mr.  Moore's 
evidence  on  this  subject  is  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Young,  who  says,  he  knew  Mr. 
Wheler's  private  sentiments  to  be  against 
abolishing  the  provincial  councils.  But 
the  following  passage,  in  one  of  his  lelten 
to  me,  [dated  i5th  May  17^1,]  puts  that 
question  out  of  doubt.  <<  For  your  better 
Information,  I  inclose  the  plan  itdSei^  bf 
which  you  will  clearly  perceive  that  what- 
ever good  may  be  derived  to  the  Com- 
pany, it  will  hereafter  be  attended  with 
the  peculiar  inconvenience  of  keeping 
the  revenue  business  at  a  distance  mm 
the  present  or  future  members  of  the 
supreme  board,  so  effisctually,  thaf  w&ck 
as  shall  henceforth  be  appointed,  n#t 
having  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  the  revenue  department,  will 
in  future  be  unable  to  acquire  it."  Mew, 
Sir,  I  charge  the  whole  raeaaure  te  haie 
been  illegal  ab  initio^  and  I  charge  Mr. 
Hastings  with  being  the  sole  Mither  ef 
it  for  purposes  of  his  own.  He  abirftdMd 
the  provincial  councils  because  thejr  were 
not  manageable ;  because  thej  inteitead 
with  his  power,  and  were  an  obHioh  to 
the  execution  of  his  oonmpt  deiigiig    Bj 

»      I      I m .  I nj  I  ■  ^■■^■^^i^«ji>ifc 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Chtsit 
of  the  S8th  JoTy  1774.  Vide  fotiier  Ktfwt 
from  theComaMee  of  SecTO^  m  1773,  (.f  1. 
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omnmitting  the  management  of  the  rere* 
Hues  ostencibly  to  four  persons,  appointed 
by  himself,  the  principal  of  whom  f  Mn 
Anderson)  scarce  ever  acted,  he  did,  in 
efiect,  unite  and  vest  it  in  his  own  person. 
You  will  soon  see  what  end  was  to  be 
answered  by  this  extraordinary  assumption 
of  power.  On  the  profesaedprinciples  of 
the  plan,  the  chiefs  of  the  late  councils, 
and  the  collectors  of  the  separate  districts 
•ught  to  hare  been  recalled.  Yet  not 
only  they  were  never  recalled,  but  many 
nere  were  afterwards  appointed;  ([Vide 
Mr.  Stewart's  Minute  of  10th  May  1785.] 
that  is,  he  abolished  the  collective  body 
of  the  provincial  councils,  but  kept  all  his 
irieftde  and  favoorites  in  their  employ- 
n^tSy  and  gave  pensions  to  the  rest.  So 
that,  while  he  was  borrowing  money  at 
eight  per  cent,  for  current  services,  he 
loaded  the  government  with  the  expense 
•f  two  complete  revenue  establishments. 
Yet,  by  this  plan,  he  said  he  hoped  **  to 
effect  a  saving  of  lacks  to  the  Company." 
What  do  you  suppose  could  be  meant  by 
abolishing  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
the  Khaka,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
important  in  the  revenue  department,  the 
duties  and  services  of  which  he  said 
<■  would  continue  to  be  equally  necessary," 
[Letter  5th  May,  1781,  par.  23.]  and 
which  he  therefore  transferred  to  another 
officer  with  another  title  ?  The  committee 
themselves  say  |[6th  Report,  Appendix, 
No.  3.]  "  that,  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion their  several  duties,  the  former  esta- 
blishnent  of  the  Khalsa,  with  some  few 
variations,  would  now  also  be  requisite." 
If  so,  wiTy  remove  the  superintendent  ?  the 
reason  is  palpable.  He  was  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Ducarel, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, who  had  held  the  office  four  years, 
whose  experience,  integrity,  and  abilities 
would  have  made  him  a  dangerous  witness 
ef  the  things  that  were  in  agitation.  If 
Mr.  DucarePs  services  were  no  longer 
necessary  at  the  head  of  the  Khalsa,  why 
was  he  not  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  ?  Mr.  Anderson  was  employed 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Shore's  qualifications  are 
not  disputed.  But,  I  am  sure  that  no 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Com- 
pany's service  in  Bengal,  will  affirm  that 
Mr.  Charters,  Mr.  Croftes,  or  Mr.  Evelyn, 
had  any  title  to  be  preferred  to  him.  In 
point  of  rank,  he  was  senior  to  them  all. 
Why  was  the  royroyan  dismissed  from 
attending  the  committee  of  revenue,  where 
alone  his  attondonce  could  be  wanted  ? 


Becauae  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  the 
dewan.  By  vacating  the  office  of  royroyan, 
another  troublesome  check  was  removed, 
and  the  power  of  both  offices  united  iu 
tiie  hands  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  The 
committee  lell  you  so  themselves.  One  of 
their  regulations  expressly  provides,  [6th 
Report,  App.  No.  3.1  "  that  the  royroyan 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
business  transacted  by  the  dewan  of  the 
committee,  as  such  interference  would 
oceasion  frequent  disputes  and  great  de- 
lay in  the  business,  which  each  would 
ascribe  to  the  other.''  The  truth  is,  that 
the  royroyan,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was 
a  control  over  the  dewan.  It  was  part 
of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  conduct  of 
all  the  dewans.  By  removing  checks,  you 
may  prevent  disputes,  but  what  security 
have  you  against  fraud  I  If  the  principle 
be  a  good  one,  the  management  of  your 
revenues  ought  to  be  vested  in  a  single 
i^ce,  and  that  oflfice  held  by  a  single  per- 
son. You  will  find  that  it  was  so  in  enect. 
In  November  1772,  Mr.  Hastings  de- 
clared, **  that  the  utility  of  the  canongoes 
was  almost  totally  suppressed,  from  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
revenue  system."  Why  were  they  re- 
established in  1781  ?  was  it  to  check  the 
accounts  of  the  dewan  ?  That  was  indeed 
originally  their  duty.  But  who  is  to  per- 
form it  now  ?  No  other  than  Gunga  Go- 
vind Sing,  who,  in  quality  of  naib  caoon- 
goe,  checks  his  own  accounts  as  dewan. 
The  sole  object  of  these  three  operations 
was  to  throw  unbounded  and  uncontroll- 
able power  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  in 
whose  person  were  united  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  revenue,  wisely  established 
to  be  checks  upon  one  another.  He  was 
at  the  same  moment,  to  all  real  effect  and 
purpose,  supenntendant  of  the  khalsa, 
rojrroyan,  canongoe,  and  dewan  of  the 
three  provinces.  Sir  John  Macpherson 
gives  htm  the  title  of  <<  Native  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer."  But  he  was  much 
more.  He  was  the  adviser  and  minister 
of  Mr.  Hastings  in  all  his  measures,  and 
his  agent  in  all  his  secret  transactions. 
Concerning  this  roan,  as  well  as  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  I  shall  have  many  observations 
to  o&r  you.  But  1  would  first  consider 
them  in  their  collective  capacity ;  on  what 
principles  they  were  constituted,  and  wiwit 
measures  they  pursued.  One  of  the  fun- 
damental regulations,  laid  down  for  their 
conduct,  is  remarkable.  **  If  the  members 
differed  in  opinion  upon  any  questions,  the 
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majorky  or  the  casting  voice  qf  the  pre- 
sidenty  or  senior  member  present,  was  to 
decide;  but  it  was  not  expected  that  every 
dissentient  opinion  should  be  recorded !" 
It  is  true  they  might,  if  the  majority 
thought  proper,  report  the  case  to  the 
Governor-General  and  Council;  <<but  the 
determination  of  the  committee  should  not 
therefore  be  stayed,  unless  it  should  be  so 
agreed  by  tlie  majori^/*    What  sort  of 
reference  or  appeal  is  this  to  the  judgment 
of  a  superior  tribunal  ?    Or  of  what  use  is 
their  decision  ?   Why  should  a  majority  of 
the  committee  consent  to  any  re^rence  ? 
And,  if  they  did,  what  matenals  have  the 
court  of  appeal  to  direct  their  judgment  ? 
They  see  nothing  but  the  resolutions,  or 
the  reasons  of  the  opinion  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  committee,  without  the  ar- 
guments on  which  the  dissentient  opinions 
might  be  founded ;  and,  when  they  have 
given  their  decision,  they  find  that  the 
measure  in  question  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution before  it  was  referred  to  them. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  accounting  for 
these  monstrous  absurdities.    A  nugatory 
fallacious  reference  to  the  Governor-gene- 
ral and  Council  held  out  the  appearance 
of  reserving  to  them  some  residue  of  their 
^  legal  newer,  the  delegation  of  which  he 
*  well  Knew  was  against  law.     Mr.  Has- 
tings seems  constantly  to  have  thought, 
that  his  actions  would  never  be  canvassed, 
and  that  any  colours  would  be  sufficient 
to  impose  any  falsehood  on  mankind.     In 
fixmg  the  amount  of  the  settlement,  the 
committee    propose    and    Mr.    Hastings 
adopts  it,  <<  as  the  simplest  and  easiest," 
[6th  Report,  p.  5.]  to  take  the  highest 
actual  collections  made  in  any  one  year 
from  1778  to  the  then  present  time ;  that 
is,  in  the  ten  preceding  years ;  and,  from 
an  examination  of  the  remissions  since 
granted,  and  a  comparison  of  the  husta- 
bood  accounts,  and  the  receipt  of  other 
years,  to  form  their  judgment  and  pass 
their  decision.     In  November  1776,  no- 
thing would  serve  him  but  **  an  accurate 
state  of  the  real  value  of  the  lands,  as  the 
only  ground-work  on  which  a  new  settle- 
ment could  be  constructed."    To  obtain 
such  an  account  was  the  pretended  ptir- 

fose  of  deputing  the  aumeens ;  and,  when 
proposed  to  hub,  instead  of  aiming  at  an 
accurate  valuation,  to  take  the  accounts  of 
the  actual  receipts  of  rent  for  three  years 
before,  and  to  correct  them  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  provincial  councils,  he  would 
not  hear  of  it.  He  said,  **  the  actual  re- 
ceipts of  government  would  proTO  a  false 


estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  lands,  and 
often  widely  remote  from  it ;  and  Uiat  it 
could  not  be  corrected  by  the  opinions  of 
the  provincial  councils.''  In  1781,  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  his  new  com- 
mittee, which  indeed  could  be  no  other 
than  his  own,  <<  that  the  value  of  the  dis- 
tricts may  be  ascertained  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy,  without  entering  into 
minute  examinations  or  new  local  investi- 
gation ;"  and  he  takes  the  actual  receipts 
of  a  single  year  as  his  standard ;  leaving 
it  to  the  judgment  of  a  committee  fixed 
at  Calcutta,  to  continue  or  reduce  the 
amount,  as  they  think  proper.  Consider 
for  a  moment,  what  this  distretiooary 
power  was,  and  what  purposes  it  might  be 
applied  to.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  declare  that 
they  were  no  more  than  tools  in  the  hands 
of  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  but  by  Mr.«Has- 
tings  himself  through  the  medium  and 
agency  of  their  dewan. 

In  making  the  settlement,  the  principle 
professed  by'  the  committee,  thai  is  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  was  in  general  to  leave  the 
lands  with  the  zemindars,  [6th  Report, 
page  5.]  particularly  in  the  larger  zemin- 
daries,  such  as  Nuddea,  Radshy,  Dinage- 
poor,  &C.  Why  he  should  even  pretend 
to  make  this  distinction,  in  favour  of  the 
principal  zemindars,  is  perfectly  unac- 
countable. In  April  1775  he  declared 
•*  that  the  proprietors  of  the  very  exten- 
sive zemindaries  were  generally  oppres- 
sive and  extravagant,  and  possessed  in- 
fluence, which  they  employed  in  exposi- 
tion to  Government.  That  in  case  of 
war,  they  might  even  become  formidable, 
as  was  the  case  in  former  tlipes ;  at  the 
least,  they  found  the  management  of  their 
estates  a  more  laborious  task  than  they 
were  able  or  willing  to  undertake,  and  left 
it  too  much  to  their  servants.*'  This  opi- 
nion, you  see,  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
principle  assumed  in  1781,  and  this  lut 
is  directly  opposite  to  the  course  which 
in  fact  he  pursued.  In  the  first  place,  in- 
stead of  making  the  settlement  of  Bafaar 
with  the  zemindars,  he  let  that  whole 
province  (except  a  particular  collector- 
ship  reserved  for  Mr.  Groeme*)  in  hm 
to  the  Dewan  and  Naib  Dewan  of  the 
Patna  council,  two  persons  with  whom 
you  will  have  occasion  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted. The  province  of  Burdwao  was 
delivered  over  to  Nobkissen.  [6tb  Re- 
port, p.  42.]     This  man  had  the  diaige 

*  Sircar  Sarun. 
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of  the  cdUe^UoDS,  as  well  as  the  ofilce  of 
sezawal^  or  punisher,    whose  business  it 
is  to  exact  or  recover  balances,  an  o£Bce 
incompatible  with  that  of  farmer  or  col- 
lector.   He  was  united  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  declared  to  be  responsible  for 
tlie  engagements  of  the  young  zemindar, 
who,  as  Mr.  Shore  tells  you,  was  "  a  mi- 
nor,   and  wholly  incapable  of  managing 
the  rents  of  his  own  district."   In  a  word, 
the  power  of  Nobkissen  was  absolute  over 
the  country.    The  Hadshi  province,  in-  * 
stead  of  being  settled  with  the  rannee  on 
reaflfonable  terms,  was  offered  to  her  va- 
keel with  an  arbitrary  increase   of  two 
lacks  and  a  h^lf.    The  vakeel  declaring 
that  he  had  no  power  to  agree  to  these 
terms,   the  farm   of  her  estate  was  in- 
statitly  given,  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
to  her  faithless  servant  Nundolol,  who,  in 
the  first  year,  fell  four  lacks  and  a  half  in 
anrear.    -As  to  Dinagepoor,  the  present 
zemindar  was  a  minor,  and  wholly  inca- 
pable.    So,  instead  of  leaving  the  ma- 
nagement with  some  responsible  relation 
of  the  family,  they  accepted  the  proposal 
of  Devy  Sing,  another  Nobkissen,  for  the 
farm  of  the  province.     The  settlement  of 
Kuddea,  they  say,  was  made  with  the 
zemindar.     Yet,   to   guard  against    the 
consequences  of  his  misconduct  or  mis- 
management, before  he  could  have  been 
guilty  of  either,   a  native  was  appointed 
sezawal  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and, 
when  he  died,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
a  servant  of  the  Company    [Mr.  Mac- 
dowal.]     I  have  now  gone  through  all 
the  great  zemindaries.    In  no  one  of  them, 
was  the  management  really  led  with  the 
zemindar  or  his  family.    In  no  one  of 
them  was  the  settlement  even  ostensibly 
made  with  the  zemindar,  except  Nuddea. 
Yet  the  pressed  plan  of  1781  was  to 
make  the  settlement  generally  with  the 
zemindars,  and  particularly  in  the  larger 
zemindaries.    I  am  not  bound  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictions,   but  1  believe  I 
shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  facts.  The 
principle  of  all  others,  in  favour  of  which 
Mr.  Hastings  has  said  most,  and  which, 
if  any  credit  were  due  to  his  professions, 
one  would  think  be  could  never  have 
abandoned,  was,  that  long  leases  of  lands, 
whether,  to.  farmers  or  zemindars,   were 
essential  to  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
eqnsdly  beneficial   to  government.     His 
opinion  on  this  subject  is   strortely  ex- 
pressed and   well  supported.      He  tells 
you,  ri5th  May  1772]  "  that  the  farmer, 
who  holds  his  farm  for  one  year  only, 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


having  no  interest  in  the  next,  takes  what 
he  can  with  the  hand  of  rigour,  which, . 
even  in  the  execution  of  legal  claims,  is 
often  equivalent  to  violence.     He  is  under 
the  necessity  of  being  rigid  and  even 
cruel ;   for  what  is  left  in  arrear  a(\er  the 
expiration  of  his  power,  is  at  best  a  doubt- 
ful debt,  if  evpr  recoverable.    He  will  be 
tempted  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  right, 
and  to  augment  his  income  by  irregular 
exactions,   and  by  racking  the  tenants, 
for  which  pretences  will  not  be  wanting, 
where  the  farms  pass  annually  from  one 
hand  to  >nother.    That  the  discourage- 
ments, which  the'  tenants  feel  from  bemg 
transferred  every  year  to  new  landlords, 
are  a  great  objection  to  such  short  leases ; 
that  they  contribute  to  injure  the  cultiva- 
tion and  dispeople  the  lands.*'     In  his 
plan  of  April  1775  he  says,  that  *'  when 
the  management  of  the  revenues  was  the, 
subject  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Board 
in  1772,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that, 
the  system  of  an  annual  settlement  was 
not  calculated  for  the  prosperity  of  the, 
country,"  and  proposes  that  all  the  lands, 
shall  be  let  on  leases  for  lives.    I  will  not 
bind  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  natural  and  ob-. 
vious  conclusion  from  bis  own  premises, 
namely,  that  if  all  he  says  concerning  an- 
nual leases  be,  as  I  deem  it,  unquestion- 
ably true,  he  ought  to  have  nxed  the 
possession  of  the  lands  in  perpetuity  in 
some  hands  or  other.    A  lease  of-  four  or 
five  years  can  only  be,  by  some  degrees* 
a  less  pernicious  thing  than  a  lease  for 
one.    In  the  last  year  at  least,  the  farmer 
must  act  on  the  principles  attributed  by 
Mr,  Hastings  to  an  annual  lessee.     But  I 
do  not  exact  so  mucli  consistency  from 
him.     All  I  contend  for  is  that,  on  his 
own  principles,  if  there  be  any  which  he 
will  abide  by,  he  ought  to  have  let  the 
lands  universally  upon  long  leases.     The 
fact  is,  that  in  1781  the  first  thing  his  new 
committee  told  him  was,  that  **  with  re<» 
spec(  to  the  period  of  the  leases  in  gene- 
ral,  it  appeared  to  them,  that  to  limit 
them  to  one  year  would  be  the  best  pe- 
riod ;''   and  this  linaitation  Mr.  Hastnigs 
instantly  professed  to  adopt.    I  say  pro- 
fessed, for,  in  realitV}  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  be  bound  by  it.   Observe  him  x^eWy 
and  you  will  see,  that  he  never  lays  down 
a  general  rule,  but  for  the  use  of  dispens- 
ing with  iu    To  Kelleram  and    Cullian 
Sing  he  engaged  to  give  the  farm  of  Ba- 
bar  in  perpetuity.*    To  Nundolol  he  gave 
»• M . -. 

♦  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  paj^c  '32o» 

[3Q] 
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the  provifice  of  Ra^hi  fcr  two  yean.  Ti 
his  Bervant  Canteo  Baboo  he  gai^  the 
zemindary  of  Baharband  in  perpetuity.f 
The  Court  of  Dh^eetort  take  notiee  oif 
several  other  indtaoees  of  the  same  par^ 
tsaHty^  Ai^d  positively  direct  the  Go- 
Temor-general  and  Coyoeil  to  procure 
those  leases  to  be  cancelled.  Their'  own 
words  are,  <<  As  yoa  have  granted  these 
perpetual  leases,  contrary  to  our  poittrre 
orders,  we  ^all  bold  you  responsible  for 
the  consequences,  should  any  expense  or 
dHiei^y  arise  in  procuring  their  resump- 
tkin/^  In  these  transactions,  Sir,  I  state 
the  disobedience  of  positive  orders  as  the 
least  considerable  part  of  the  offence.  The 
whole  proceeding  is  suspicious,  and  will  not 
admit  of  a  favourable  construction.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Hastings  reprobates 
the  idea  of  an  annual  settlement.  He  then 
adopts  the  period  of  one  year  as  the  best ; 
a^d^  having  made  that  the  general  rule, 
he  itssumes  a  power  of  dispensing  with  it 
#hefnever  he  thinks  proper.  Observe,  Sir, 
the  subject  matter  of  this  discretionary 
power  h  a  great  pecuniary  trust,  in  the 
management  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  the 
representative  of  a  principal,  the  steward 
of  the  India  Company;  that  one  of  the 
persons  excepted  ttom  the  genenal  rule, 
IS  his  own  servant,  and  that  the  others 
bad  no  ostensible,  not  even  e  pretended 
merit  to  recommend  ihem.  [Minutes  of 
Evidence,  p.  S27].  Tlieir  real  recom- 
mendation to  favoitir  will  be  seen  bere- 
^bfler.  If  the  motives  of  men  are  to  be 
Collected  from  their  actions,  W  a  series  of 
ifuspicious  acts,  for  which  no  honest  reason 
daA  be  assigned,  may  fairly  be  imputed  to 
a  bad  principle,  the  ofrcumstanees  1  have 
stated  to  you  give  me  a  right  to  pre- 
sume that,  in  an  these  transactions,  the 
Inotives  dThis  conduct  were  corrupt.  Tliercf 
is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

Such  was  tne  boasted  institution  of  the 
Committed  of  Revenue.  You  have  heard 
Mr.  Wheler's  opinion  of  it.  As  Bknm  as 
Mr.  Hastings  left  Bengal,  Mr.  Chailes 
Stewart  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing the  whole  system,  ahd  of  reverting  to 
that  of  collectors.  He  says  that  <*  the  im- 
perfections of  the  preset  mode*'  (meaning 
the  plan  of  1781)  •*  required  an  imme- , 
diate  remedy;  that  the  objections  to  jt  * 
were  as  evident,  as  they  were  universally 
tu^knowledged.**  [Revenue  Consultation, 
lOlh  May  I785J.    Mr.  Mac  Pheiaoa*  m 

t  K€venu&  Consultation,  31st  August  1770. 
t  General  Letter,  t5th  January  1763,  par,  34. 


ge&eiy,  atoita  the  feree  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
objections,  aad  avows  a  predilectfOB  to 
the  mrstem  of  colleetorships  usder  tlie 
superfntendanee  of  Uie  Company's  aer- 
vants,  without  the  intervention  of  native 
agents,  among  whom  he  partieulariy  pomls 
at  the  improper  authority  of  Gums  Go- 
vind  Sing.  But  the  opinion  on  fmioli  I 
prinoipaliy  rely,  is  that  of  Mr.  Sher^  irlio 
acted  as  president  of  the  committee,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  supreme  co«mey« 
His  evidence^  I  presume,  will  be  allowed 
to  be  unexceptionable.  After  a  yeasts 
experience,  he  says,  ^  With  respect  to  the 
present  Committee  of  Revenue,  it  is  mo- 
rally impossible  for  them  to  execute  the 
business  they  are  intrusted  with.  They 
are  vested  with  a  general  control,  and 
they  hav^  an  executite  authority  lai|^ 
thaii  ever  was  before  ^iven  to  any  body  ^ 
men.  They  may  and  must  get  tfareogh 
the  business ;  but  to  pretend  to  assert  mat 
they  really  execute  it,  would  be  fo^  and 
falsehood."  Such  was  the  plan,  in  niToar 
of  which  Mr.  Hastings*  abolished  tbe  pro- 
vincial councils,  and  ^  the  event  of  wfaidi, 
he  said,  would  put  those  to  shame  who 
condenmed  it.*'  [Appendm  to-Gth  Re- 
port, No.  83*  He  dismisses  the  comcidla 
for  inability,  and  aubstitutes  a  commifetee 
in  their  place,  of  whom  then*  acting  pre- 
sideo^t  anrras,  that  it  was  mondly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  execute  the  buaiDem 
with  which  they  were  intrusted.  In  de- 
fonce  of  this  sdieme,  Mr.  Hastings  pro- 
fessed to  place  great  reliance  on  uie  per^ 
sonal  character  of  the  gentlemto  who 
were  appointed'  members  of  the-  com- 
mittee; Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Shore,  Mr. 
Croftes,  Mr.  Charters,  and  Mr.  Evelyn; 
and  he  asks  with  triumph,  who  has  iren- 
tured  to  accuse  them  of  any  infiingemeitf 
flf  their  oath?  To  that  I  say,  that  ofajee- 
tions  to  an  institution,  are  not  answered 
by  an  appeal  to  the  merit  of  the  peraons 
wno  are  nominated  to  the  conduct  of  iL 
The  first  mav  bQ  mischievous  or  adiswr^ 
though  the  ctioicc^  of  persons  may  be  ihh 
exqeptionafoTe.  V^y  good  men  may  be 
tempted,  by  very  gre^t  appomtnseiits^  te 
lend  their  namea  to  the  eiLecutioo  of  a 
project,  which  their  judgment  may  dtep^ 
prove.  Few  men,  let  their  int^ritybe 
ever  so  clear,  will  be  mcHned  to  look  naiy 
rowly  into  th4  defects  of  aphm,  ftpm  which 
they  ftre  to  receive  tjBo  thoosaiidjpoafidia 
year.  Yet,  even  of  Aese  g^delneO)! 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  airf,  th^t  the 
choice  cf  them  was-notfaeenoas  9«^ 
tion.    The  cqmmittee  ought  to  h«v«  |kfoa 
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oolpwd  of  the  oUest  and  laost  expe-^ 
rienoed  servanto  Id  the  revenue  depart- 
melat*     The  membert  of  the  oommittee 
were  all  juniora  in  rank  to  the  ehiefs  of. 
the  councib,  who  were  left  in  the  districts, 
and  wiio  were  bound  to  obey  their  orders. 
If  the  chiefr  deserved  to  be  deffraded»  the^ 
ought  to  have  been  removed  from  their 
ensplojnients*    There  u  no  wisdom  in  dis- 
gracing men  whom  you  continue  to  trust* 
If  ihey  deserved  to  be  Uusted,  it  wai  ty- 
nmuj  to  place  thdr  inferiors  in  authority 
over  them.  Mr.  Anderson  I  presume,  Mr. 
^•re  I  know,  was  oualiEed  for  his  office. 
The  death  of  Mr*  Croftes  precludes  me 
ftOm  discussing*  so  minutely  as  I  would 
hevd  done»  the  propriety  of  placing  him  in 
the  eMimittee.    He  was  accountant  ge- 
aetal  of  the  revenue  departmentt  with  a 
aelarj  of  24^2^  a  year.    He  was  sub- 
treaaurer  of  the  general  treasury    He  was 
coDlcaoter  for.  victualling  the  £ttropeans 
m.  garrison  at  Fort  William.  He  was  con* 
tractor  for  supplying  the  armjr  with  djraA 
end  cerriage  bullocks^  in  which,  I  have 
declared  in  council,  and  it  oever  was  coa- 
tredicted^  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Crofter 
waa  used  to  provide  for  a  variety  of  con- 
eeel^  interesta.  ^  [Appendix  to  9th  Re« 
port»  Not  119].    Any  one  of  these  enir 
plDjfUBaatii,  particularly  the  last*  of  which 
the  profiu  ere  stated  to   be  ueknowni 
weold  have  been  a  sufficient  occupation 
for  any  man.     As  to  revenue  business^ 
if  he  had  any  knowledge,  he  must  have 
gained  it  without  ptactice  or  experience. 
He  was  uever  employed  in  the  revenue 
department,  nor  had  ever  been  out  of  Cal- 
cutta.   When  Mr.  Anderson  spoke  of  his 
qualifications  to  be  a  mehiber  of  the  com- 
mittee,  I  heard  him  with  astonishment. 
On  this  geatleoan,  however,  united  with 
Giii^  &Mrind  Sinff,  the  business  of  the 
eeoBnitte^  develvecL    In  effect  it  was  en« 
tsrely  managed  by  Gunga  Govind  Sing. 
Mf.  Croftes  was  the  universal  agent  of 
Mr.   Hasting^i   in  every  transaction  of 
naMiey  that  required  the  mani^ement  ai 
ea  Etnropeae.    This  accounts  for  the  va* 
riety  of  trusts,  of  offices,  and  emoluments, 
with  wbidi  1^  was  loaded.    Concerning 
the  qualifiditions  of  Mr.  Charters  and  Mr. 
fivelyih  I  have  no  information.  The  latter 
mm  a  supernumerary.     The  committee 
eMht  to  have  consisted  but  of  four.    The 
Uikf  I  aeppose,  was  appointed  to  supply 
th6  place  ot  Mr.  Andersoe,  who,  though 
fMBident  of  Uie  committee^  and  whe,  from 
the  sti^as  Uii  ee  his  abilities,  dught  to  be 
denned  aA  essential  nenber,  of  it»  was  for 


the  most  part  eskploved  in  canrying  on 
negociations  with  the  Mahrattas.  He  h^, 
told  you  himself  that  in  four  years,  during 
which  he  received  10,950/.  a  year  as  pre- 
sident, besides  ^fiSOL  a  year  as  amoas* 
sador  to  Scindia,  he  attended  the  com- 
mittee but  seven  months.*  Mr,  Shore, 
also  was  absent  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time ;  sometimes  for  his  hefilthi  at  others, 
to  make  the  settlement  of  the  two  distant 

Srovinces  of  Patna  and  Dacca,  though, 
y  the  original  plau  of  the  committee,  the 
members  were  to  remain  ^xed  at  Calcutta** 
Mr.  Charters  also  was  sometimes  deputed 
on  the  same  errand.  The  truth  is,  the/ 
were  glad  of  any  pretence  or  opportunity, 
to  escape  from  the  dominion  of  Gung% 
Govind  Sing*    You  have  seen  how  these 

gentleman  were  employed*  Now  observe 
ow  they  were  paid.  To  encourage  thena 
to  do  their  duty,  they  were  allowed  a  comn 
mission  on  the  revenues.  To  place  then« 
eboye  temptation, .  this  commissioB  gave 
them,  one  with  another,  lOiOQO/.  e  year. 
Mr.  Anderson  had  10,0^.  Mr*  Shore 
and  the  other  three  meaobers  had  9,}00^ 
ayeareach.f  That  is,  they  were  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  members  of  the  supreme 
council,  who  constitute  the  government^ 
and  for  whom  parliament  thought  10,000/« 
a  year  a  sufficient  allowance.  In  giving 
such  exorbitant  emoluments  to  the  tfiem* 
bers  of  a  subordinate  office,  I  charge  Mr^ 
Hastings  with  a  scandalous  waste  of  the 
public  property,  and  breach  of  trust  to  the 
East  India  Company.  .You  have  heard 
from  others,  what  sort  of  measures  he  had  ^ 
recourse  to,  to  suppW  the.  demands  of  his 
universal,  unbounded  profusion.  You  will 
not  wonder  thatt  prodigality  should  be 
supported  by  rapine,  or  that  it  should  ter* 
minate  in  ruin^  It  is  notorious  that  he 
left  the  government  overwhelmed  with 
debty  without  n>ecie,  and  without  credltk 
By  the  printed  list  of  salariei,  laid  before 
the  House  in  February;  1785,  it  appears 
that  the  annual  commission,  divided  among 
die  committee, .  must  have  amounted  te 
52,220^  But  I  cannot  diiscover,  how  it 
could  possibly  hive  produced  that  suok 
The  commis^n^  tm  1  find  it  ftled  by  the 


♦  In  four  years  Mr.  Anderson  received 
60,920/.  of  the  Company's  money- 

+  The  whole  establishment  of  fhis  singTe 
office  amounted  to  6a,985/.  Beside*  which, 
another  complete  revenue  office  was  continued 
under  the  Govcrtior-gcneral  and  CouncH, 
amouaUng:  ta  10,S46I.  a  year;  and  a  thiftl 
estabhshment  oi  dufters  er  efces,  amountiog 
to  10,<K5/.  a  year-   In  dll  to  87,3d5,<X)0/.      *, 
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plan,  vras  to  be  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent, 
on  all  the  net  revenue  oakl  at  Calcutta^ 
and  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  revenues  paid 
in  the  districts.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
Mr.  Hastings  was  mad  enough  to  think  of 
bringing  all  the  revenues  to  Calcutta, 
though  he  professes  to  have  aimed  at  it. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  must  have 
carried  them  back  again  to  pay  the  army 
and  to  purchase  the  investment.  The  net 
revenue,  at  a  medium  of  three  years,  did 
not  exceed  190  lacks  of  rupees.  If  one- 
third  of  it  was  received  at  Calcutta  and 
two-thirds  in  the  districts,  the  commission 
would  amount  to  2,53,000  rupees,  or  about 
26,000/.  If  half  of  the  revenue  was  re- 
ceived at  Calcutta  and  half  in  the  districts, 
the  commission  would  then  amount  to 
2,85,000  rupees,  or  80,000/.  Yet  the 
distribution,  stated  in  the  printed  list  shows 
an  amount  of  52,220/.  I  am  sure  of  the 
fraud,  though  I  cannot  account  for  it. 
Such  were  the  rewards  allotted  by  Mr. 
Hastings,'  at  the  public  expense,  to  a  set 
of  gentlemen,  one  of  whom,  their  presi- 
dent, attended  but  seven  months  in  four 
years,  and  all  of  whom,  if  yoii  believe  Mr. 
Shore,  found  it  "  morally  impossible  to 
execute  the  business,  with  which  they  were 
intrusted,"  I  can  readily  believe  that  they 
were  placed  above  temptation, 'though  it 
would  have  been  more  to  their  honour,  if 
moderate  means  had  been  thought  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  that  end.  As  far  as 
this  was  the  object,  the  whole  expense 
was  thrown  away.  Mr.  Shore  assures  you 
"  that  it  was  of  little  advantage  to  restrain 
the  committee  themselves  from  bribery 
and  corruption,  when  their  executive 
officer  had  the  power  of  practising  both 
undetected."  In  effect  then,  Mr.  Has- 
tings gave  them  52,000/.  a  year  for  not 
dom^  the  business,  and  never  meant  they 
should  do  it.  Excepting  Mr.  Croftes,  the 
only  person  he  really  trusted  was  Gunga 
Govinct  Sing.  In  the  hands  of  this  man 
the  management  of  the  territorial  revenues 
was  vested  by  Mr.  Hastings.  Through 
his  agency,  all  those  flagitious  bargains, 
which  I  shsdl  presently  state  to  you,  were 
transacted.  Concerning  his  exorbitant 
power,  and  the  profligate  use  he  made  of 
It,  the  evidence  on  your  table,  and  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  examined  at  the 
bar,  are  unanimous.  Thp  opinion  of  Mr.' 
Shore,  in  particular,  is  well  worth  your  at- 
tention. He  objects  to  the  institution,  of 
which  he  was  a  member^  **  because  the 
committee  must  have  a  dewan,  or  exe- 
cutive officer^  *call  him  by  what  name  you 


please.  This  man,  he  says,  in  fact,  hag 
all  the  revenue  paid  at  the  presidency  at 
his  disposal;  and  can,  if  he  has  any  abili- 
ties, bring  all  the  renters  under  contriba- 
tion.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  restrain 
the  committee  themselves  from  bribery  or 
corruption,  when  their  executive  officer 
has  the  power  of  practising  both  en- 
detected.  To  display  the  arts  employed 
by  a  native  on  such  occasions  would  fill 
a  volume.  He  discovers  the  secret  re- 
sources of  the  zemindars  and  renters, 
their  enemies  and  competitors ;  and  by  the 
engines  of  hope  and  fear,  raised  upon 
these  foundations,  he  can  work  them  to 
his  purposes.  The  committee,  with  the 
best  intentions,  best  abilities,  and  steadiest 
application,  must  af^er  all  be  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  their  dewan."  In  all  these  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Shore,  Mr.  Anderson  has 
declared  his  concurrence.  [Minutes  of 
Evidence,  p.  S51.]  You  cannot  reason- 
ably suspect  either  of  them  of  wishing  ill 
to  Mr.  Hastings;  they  are  men  of  cha- 
racter, they  are  his  friends,  and  selected 
by  him  for  their  superior  qualifications. 
Yet  they  tell  you  themselves,  that  they 
were  only  tools  in  the  hands  of  Gunea 
Govind  Sing.  The  character  given  of  tms 
man,  by  other  witnesses  of  equal  credit,  is 
to  the  same  eftect.  Mr.  Higginscm  tells 
you,  <<  that  his  character  was  a  very  bad 
one ;  that  his  influence  at  the  Khalsa  gave 
him  of^portunities  of  being  very  partial  and 
very  frequently  oppressive,  and  that  dib 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Europeans  with 
whom  he  conversed,  as  well  as  his  •wn.'' 
Mr.  Young  says,  '<'  that  he  was  considered 
by  the  natives  as  the  second  personage  in 
the  government ;  that  he  was  universally 
hated  by  them  for  his  pecii^lations  and  ^ 
pressions,  and  that  the  Europeans  had  the 
same  opinion  of  him."  Mr.  Moore  affirms, 
that  **  he  was  looked  up  to  l^  the  natives 
as  the  second  person  in  the  goverooienty 
if  not  the  first ;  that  he  was  considered  as 
the  only  channel  for  obtaining  favours  or 
employment  from  the  governor.  That 
there  was  hardly  a  native  family  of  rank 
or  credit  within  the  three  provinces,  wfaooi 
he  had  not  some  time  or  other  distressed 
and  afflicted ;  scarce  a  zeminlY^iry,  Chat  he 
had  not  dismembered  and  plundered/'  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Hastings  was  gone,  Mr.  Sta- 
bles, a  member  of  the  supreme  council, 
insisted  6n  the  immediate  removal  of  Gun- 
ga Govind  Sing.  After  stating  a  number 
of  atrocious  charges  against  him,  he  con- 
cludes with  saying,  "  The  cries  and  ctts- 
plaints  pf  the  nati?es  ip  general  show  how 
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noworthj  lie  has  been  of  his  trust,  and 
the  improper  people  he  has   employed 
under  him,  of  which  we  have  a  singular 
instance  in  the  person  of  Bulram  Gose,  who 
is  now  under  confinement  and  examina- 
tion for  forgery y  and    who,  under    such 
circumstances,  was  recommended  by  Gun- 
ga  Govind  Sing  to  be  dewan  of  Nuddea, 
to   control  one  of   the  roost  ancient  Bra- 
tnin    families  in   Bengat."    Mr.   Charles 
Stewart  supports  the  motion  of  Mr  Stables; 
and  say^,  ^'  I  doubt  not  but  the  board  will 
be  unanimous  in  a  measure,  which  appears 
to  roe  no  less  necessary,  if  considered  with 
respect  to  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
than  humane  with  respect  to  the  natives, 
in  removing  from  power  a  man,  who  has 
applied  it  to  the  most  oppressive  purposes.'* 
In  May  1775,  when  sir  John  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson  and  I  fbrmed  a  majority 
of  the  council,  we  dismissed  this  man  from 
his   <^ce  of  dewan  of  the  Calcutta  com- 
mittee of  revenue,  for  .a  fact,  which  he 
confessed,  and  which  we  deemed  to  be  a 
gross  breach  of  trust.    On  that  occasion 
Mr.  Ha&tings  *  admitted,  *'  that  he   had 
heard  him  loaded  with  general  reproaches, 
but  had  never  heard  any  oner  express  a 
doubt  of  his  abilities.'*  In  November  1776, 
he  not  only  reinstated  him  in  his  former 
office,  but  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the' 
Aumeeos.  The  Court  of  Directors,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  it -I",  declared  <«  that  his 
dismission  from  the  Calcutta  committee 
had  rendered  him  an  improper  person  to 
transact '  afiairs  of  such  moment  to  the 
Company.'*    Nevertheless   in   1781   you 
see  him,  under  the  title  of.  dewan  of  the 
Committee  of  Revenue,  uniting  all  the 
great  revenue  offices  in  his  person,  with 
all  the    revenues  at   his   disposal.    Mr. 
Shore  tells  you  expressly  that  the  com- 
mittee was  but  a  tool  in  hb  hands.  Taking 
all  the  x^ircumstances  together,  I  charge 
Mr.  Hastings  with  disobedience  of  orders, 
and  a  fiagrant  breach  of  trust,  in  commit- 
ting such  important  offices  and  such  exor- 
bitant powers  to  a  man  dismissed  froma  for- 
mer office  for  breach  of  trust,  condemned 
on  that  account  by  the  Court  of  Direct- 
ors as  an  improper  person  to  be  trusted 
with  an  emplo3rment  of  less  consequence ; 
notoriously  rapacious,  oppressive  and  cor- 
rupt.    To  employ  such  a  man  at  all,  was 
jof  itself  a  high  crime  in  Mr.  Hastings.    If 
the  character  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  had 
-  been  doubtful ;  if  in  all  the  evidence  which 


*  Appendix  lo  the  6th  Report,  No.  17. 
f  Letter  Utb  of  July  1777,  par.  44, 


you  have  heard  concerning  him,  there  had 
been  a  single  voice  or  opinion  in  his  fa- 
vour, some  pretence  might  be  set  up  for 
attributing  the  choice  of  him  to  error  of 
judgment.  Mr.  Hastings  knew  him  tho- 
roughly, and  employed  him  because  he 
knew  him.   I  have  stated  to  you,  Sir,  that 
Mr.  Hastings's  grand  object,  in  dissolving 
the  provincial  councils  and  committing  the 
n^anageroent  of  the  revenues  nominally  to 
a  committee  at  Calcutta,  but  really  to  a 
native  agent  of  his  own,  was,  that  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  seU  the  country. 
I  am  now  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion.    The  evidence  very  lately  produced 
at  the  bar  of  this  House,  [Minutes  of 
Evidence,  p.  S28.]  has  laid  open  a  scene 
of  profligate,  abandoned  peculation,  which 
perfectly  accounts  for  every  part  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  conduct  in  this  transaction.   I 
charge  him  with  having  sold  the  settle- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  Bahar  to  certam  natives 
for  great  sums  of  money  privately  received 
by  him,  throudi  the  medium  of  Gunga 
Govind  Sing.    That  the.  whole  country 
was  sold  in  the  same  manner  for  their  joint 
profit,  I,  for  my  own  part,  have  no  sort  of 
doubt.   The  facts,  which  I  can  prove,  give 
me  a  right  to  that  conclusion.-    I  charge 
Mr.  Hastings  with  having  sold,  the  farm  of 
the  great  province  of  Burdwan  to  Nobkis- 
sen,  a  mutseddie,  a  writer,  or  banyan  of 
Calcutta,  for  three  lacks  of  rupees,    or 
30>000/.   The  facts  are  not  denied.    This 
man,  with  the  united  powers  of  farmer  and 
sezawal,  powers  never  united  before,  had 
an  absolute  dominion  over  the  province, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  confesses  in  his  defence, 
[p.  60.]  that  upon  Nobkissen's  intreaty, 
he'  accepted  the  money.    My  honourable 
friend  near  ine  ( Mr.  Sheridan )  has  already 
brought  this  transaction  before  you,  as  an 
instance  of  unlawful  receipt  of  money,  un- 
der the  head   of  bribery  and  corruption. 
I  now  bring  it  before  you  as  particularly 
belonging  to,  and  accounted  for  by  the 
present  charge.     On   one  side  you  see  a 
great  sum  of  mopey  paid,  on  the  other  the 
farm'  of  a  province  given.    Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  one  was  the  price  of  the  other  I 
What  possible  reason  could  such  a  man  as 
Nobkissen  have  for^  giving  Mr.  Hastings 
30,000/.,  if  it  had  not  been  so  agreed  when 
he  obtained  the  fiarm  ?  What  possible  mo- 
tive could  Mr.  Hastings  have  for  giving 
the  farm  of  Burdwan  to  such  a  man  as 
Nobkissen,  but  to  get  the  30,000/  ?  In  his 
defence  he  says,  *'  In  the  year  1783,  when 
I  was  actually  in  want  of  a  fum  of  money 
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fbr  tay  privalg  cmpaotctt  I  borrowed  ihrae 
lacks  or  rupees  of  Ri^  Nobkiiteo,  to 
iDhabitaot  ef  GftlcuUa*  whom  I  desired  to 
call  upon  no  trith  a  bond  pfoperlj  filled 
up.  He  did  so  i  but  at  the  fiipe  1  was  going 
to  execute  it,  he  intreated  I  would  rather 
accept  the  money  ^than  execute  the  bond. 
I  neither  accepted  the  offer  nor  refused  itt 
and  my  determination  upon  it  remained 
suspended,  between  the  alternative  of  keep* 
ing  the  money  as  a  loan  to  be  repMd,  and 
of  taking  it)  and  applying  it,  as  I  had  done 
other  sums,  10  the  Compati)r's  Use ;  and 
there  the  matter  rested  until  I  undertook 
my  journey  to  Laoknowi  when  I  deter- 
mmed  to  accept  the  money  for  the  Com- 
pany's  use.'*  After  these  declaratioosi  #ill 
jTOtt  allow  him  to  tell  you  now,  that  be  re* 
ceiTed  tbis  money  originally  as  a  pescu^ 
or  fine  to  the  Company  for  a  grant  of  the 
farm  of  Burdvran  i  I  charge  Mr.  Hastings 
with  havioff  Sold  the  farm  of  Diiiagepore 
for  four  Ucks  of  rupees  in  the  year  1780» 
end  with  having,  in  the  lucceeding  year, 
deliTered  over  the  province^  and  even  the 
management  of  the  n^'s  household,  to 
Devy  Sing,  a  person  of  much  the  same 
description,  but  of  a  much  worse  Chiifac- 
ter  than  NobkisSen.  The  sum  received  is 
ascertained  by  the  account  inclosed  in  Mr« 
Larkins's  letter  of  the  5th  of  A  ugust  1786 ; 
but  the  name  of  the  person,  who  save  it, 
is  not  mentioned.  I  charge  Mr.  Hastings 
with  having  sold  die  lettlement  of  Nuddea 
totberfgahfi^r  three  lacks  of  rupees.  This 
sum  also  is  acknowledged  in  the  same  ac* 
count*  I  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  ha^^ 
ving  received  56,000  rupees,  or  6000^. 
Arom  Nundolol  for  the  farm  of  Radshl.  Is 
it  not  to  be  belieted  that  he  was  contented 
with  that  sum  foraetting  aside  the  eemin* 
dar«  and  giving  the  farm  to  one  of  the  iie* 
inindars  servants  for  two  years  i  But  thti 
is  all  that  can  be  proved  by  Mf .  Larkins's 
letter.  Finally,  Sir,  I  charge  Mr.  Hastings 
with  having  sold  the  fkrm  of  the  ptovincfe 
of  Babar  to  Kelleram  and  CulHan  Sing  fbr 
four  lacks  of  rupeesi  or  about  ¥>JSf)OL 
with  a  promise  of  making  the  fiirm  perpe- 
tual in  their  hands.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Younji^  and  Mr.  Moore  first  brought  this 
atrocieus  fraud,  with  ail  its  drCamstantei, 
to  liflht  I  and  now  you  fittd  it  acknowledged 
in  Mr.  Larkins's  account;  It  #as  thte  dis- 
coverv  that  led  to  all  the  reet  The  fiiet^, 
for  a  lon|  ttikie  cm^futty  suppressed,  are 
now  admitted.  That  tbe  fafms  were  given 
ip  sundry  penonli  who  paid  money  for 
then,  ia  not  disputed.  Thepractioe»  when 
it  was  no  tonger  possiUeto  e^ci^  it^  is' 


defended.  Befbre  I  etuMsitne  the  jaalifi^ 
cationy  I  request  you  fbr  a  maneoi  ta  con- 
sider the  &eto  of-  the  traasaetioBt  as  they 
stand  already  in  your.Vieir.  Observa^  at 
what  period  of  the  year,  and  with  iriul 
utMocountable  precipttatioa^  the  provip- 
cial  councils  were  dissolved  in  two  months 
after  I  lef^  Beoa;aL  Obsenre  that  the 
lands  were  imme£ately  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  native  agents;,  that  to  maks 
way  for  these  agents,  not  only  the  Conh 
ptei/s  servants  were  set  aside^  but  the  le- 
nundars,  ahd  other  proprietort,  ivere  su? 
petseded  in  the  management  of  theiref- 
tates;  that  these  a^nu  W9ft  not  pessoos 
of  rank  and  reputation  in  the  couotry,  but 
a  set  of  ipw  men»  of  whose  situlitioB  end 
character  no  one  circumstatioe  ia  knowui 
which  ought  not  to  hate  excluded  thenii 
not  only  from  so  ereat.atmsti  bat  froin 
any  eor^loyment  whatever.  One  of  them 
is  a  writer  at  Calcutta,  forftieely  a  biayen; 
another  isa  writer  at  Moorsbedabad.  Aj  lor 
the  personal  merits  of  these  naao,  I  Jielicvs 
1  shsll  have  the  Voice  of  ererjr  fiaropea^ 
in  Bengal  to  support  me^  when  I  affi#ib  that 
two  more  subtle  intriguiOg  koavaa  do  not 
exist  in  that  country  than.NobkiaSait  and 
Devy  Sing.  [Vide  Consultations  of  l^h 
Sept.  1772.]  Nundolol  had  already  beeo 
tru^ed  with  the  farm  of  Radshi  for  the 
year  1777-8«  In  that  yeari  ha  fell  ip 
balance  to  the  enormous  amount  sif 
7|57»929  rupees,  or  about  90fiOOL  Ne 
part  of  it  was  ever  exACted  from  bin; 
and  in  1781 »  Mr.  Hastings  trusts  hka  wiik 
the  same  farm  again.  He  then  inouis  a 
further  balance  of  4*^,646  rupees,  or 
50,000/.^  and  then  he  is  disQusaed.  Of  afl 
this  monstrous  embeaalemeot,  the  auditor 
of  the  Indian  accounts  tells  you,  f  StMe  of 
BaUmcte,  dated  ilUi  April  178?,]  that 
only  20,000  rupees,  or  abent  2,000/.  oitf 
of  1SO,000&  have  been  recovered  frtex 
him.  It  18  not  neoeteaty  for  me  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  character  and  ateiiartien 
of  KeUeram  and  CuUian  Sing,  to  wlMto 
Mr.  Hastings  made  over  the  provinoe  ef 
Bahar.  Mr.  Youttg^g  evidence,  I  believe, 
has  attracted  the  attcaitioA»  aat  a6iy  sf 
this  Houte,  but  of  the  puUto.  At  tlia  tkm 
when  Mr.  Haatiligs  gave  the  ccisairy  to 
these  men,  they  had  loet  cast,  tks^  waie 
persons  of  ao  reptrtatioa^  t^y  Wtte  tmrnk- 
f  upts,  they  wer^  in  a  atati  U  inttjaanee, 
and  one  Of  thetA,  Kdlerem,  who  baii  been 
trusted  with  the  colle6tl*ni  tt  m.  iiHiiCt 
ERotas,]  under  the  Patna  Council^.tris 
actually  in  confinement  for  a  largabsainei 
due  OA  that  accounti  whidi  Mvcr.  ^ns 
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ex«eltd.  Mr.  HaitiiigB  sent  fbr  him  ami 
of  oonfincoieiit,  and»  without  eoBSultkig 
the  PMna  council,  gaow  liim  the  ftim  iS* 
th«  pro? iode.  The  buiiness  was  secrell  j 
Mttled  between  then  at  Calcutta  whUe 
I  WBs  there,  hut  not  declared  tili  aflber 
HI  J  Aeparture.  I  nerer  heard  of  it.  In 
the  first  year  of  their  management,  they 
fell  in  arraar  to  the  amount  of  8,19,465 
rupees,  or  above  I^OOM.  Th^  were 
then  removed  and  tiut  imder  a  sham 
refltraint,  bi|t  their  bamnces  have  not  been 
paid.*  It  is  lit  you  should  know,  in  what 
Qiaiiner  all  these  people  treated  the  coim* 
try,  while  they  had  it  in  their  power.  Mr. 
YevDg  teHs  you,  ^  that  the  power  com- 
naattea  to  KeNefam  wad  Cullian  Sing  was 
roi^eiis  to  the  country,  and  cruelly  op- 
preasive  to  fht  people ;  that  they  acted,  to 
aH  things,  as  if  they  had  been  appointed 
erbtfrary,  despotic  sovereigns  of  it;  and 
thait  givtag  them  the  farm  of  Bahar  was 
of  a  lasting  prejudice  to  the  revenue,  be- 
eauae  they  desul^led  the  country,  ruined 
agriculture,  distressed  the  people,  and 
caased  mmy  of  them  to  fly.''  [Minutes 
of  Evideaoe,  p.  S96»  SSS.]  Mr.  Moore 
affime  tfiat  the  exactions  of  Devi  Sing  in 
iMoagepove  <<  were  such  as  to  eause  an 
ifMorrection  of  the  whole  countr}%  and 
that  the  Company^s  troops  were  turned 
out  to  queU  it**  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
reeiatanee  of  any  kind,  on  the  part  of  that 
timid,  helpless  people,  supposes  a  severity 
of  oppression,  whica  no  other  race  of  men 
vrevHO  endure  for  a  moment.  When  these 
transMtione  were  finally  forced  into  the 
Tiew  of  Oevemment,  Mr.  Hastings  de« 
clai^,  that  he  well  knew  the  man,  and 
how  oapaUe  be  was  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  hins.  His  words  are,  <<  I  so  weH  know 
the  character  and  abilities  of  Rajah  Devi 
&ingf  ^at  I  ean  easily  conceive,  that  it 
waa  in  his  power  both  to  commit  the 
eaonaities  k&d  to  his  charge,  and  to  c^- 
eaal  the  grounds  of  them  mm  Mr.  Good- 
lad.*^  This  hesays  in  January  1785.  But 
will  he,  or  any  aian  for  him,  presume  to 
aaj  that,  when  the  committee  of  revenue 
not  only  ^^  accepted  the  proposals  <^ 
]>ev«  Sing  for  the  farm  of  the  province, 
but  even  d^gatedto  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  zemindar's  household,  though 
iiaa  ia  any  respect  connected  with  the 


*  It  has  since  been  discovered  that  Cullian 
Siilg  receives  a  pension  of  50,000  sicca  rupees 
^  year,  which  must  have  been  given  him  by 
He.  Hastings.  Vide  Air.  Mackenzie's  Minute 
ef  10tb«  January  1186. 
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willlie  fieotoM  to  siiy  thai  ia 
November  1781,  whsa  the  comoiittee  toU 
him  «<  that  bo  objaotioa  couU  be  made  to 
the  choiee  of  the  man,"  he  kaew  nothing 
ofhia  true  character?  [6thReporl»p.42.] 
I  never  saw  Devi  Sing;  but  I  am  ready 
to  dedare  opca  OBth«  that  Mr.  Hastings 
has  often  mentioned  him  to  aoe  as  sae  of 
the  greatest  villains  ia  the  countrr.  In 
the  account  <^  the  balances  of  KadaU, 
signed  hy  the  auditor,  I  {bid  that  in  1781 
^  Nundolol  ntfde  na  arbitrary  assessment 
of  the  districts,  and  carried  on  the  coUae* 
ttens,  without  considering  the  ability  of 
Uie  country,  or  regarding  the  disUtessea 
of  the  people;  wli^nce  aund^ers  cS  the 
ryots  deserted,  others  resisted,  and  the 
people,  in  general,  ware  reduced  to  a  stale 
of  poverty,  and  that  the  balances  of  the 
ensuing  years,  when  he  was  oul  of  the 
management,  were  attributed  to  his  op> 
preasions.'*  Now,  Sir,  let  it  be  neaMm^ 
bered  that  from  the  fiurmacs  of  the  laoda 
Mr.  Hastings  reoeived  large  sums  of 
money,  under  the  ^tle  of  I\Bshcush,  the 
receipt  of  which  he  earefiiVy  oonc»alea 
from  the  yearn  1780  and  1781  to  ITtt?. 
I  affirm  that  his  having  sold  the  fiirma, 
whether  for  his  own  profit  or  not,  was 
never  heard  of  in  Enmnd,  until  it  waa 
discovered  to  you  by  Sir.  Young.  Even 
Mr.  Larkins*8  letter,  though  it  contains  a 
confused  account  of  the  monies  recehred^ 
says  nothing  of  the  persons  from  wlioas» 
or  of  the  reasons  for  which  thqr  urere 
taken.  A  discovery  of  the  &ct  has  at 
last  produced  a  justification,  on  which  I 
charge  Mr.  Hasting,  first  with  the  spe* 
cific  acts  of  corruption  which  the  justifica* 
tion  admits,  sod  secondly  with  professing 
and  endeavouring  to  establish  a  principle 
the  nuat  profligate,  the  most  corrupt,  the 
most  dangerous,  I  will  not  say  thai  ever 
waa  avowed,  (for  noman  ever aaewed  such 
a  principle  before,)  but  that  ever  was  ad* 
mitted  mto  the  pvaetice  of  aay  geeera* 
ment.  He  Bays,  or  his  authorised  fiaends 
say  it  ibr  him,  **  that  he  thouaht  it  was 
richt,  at  that  timeof  pubhc  mstvess,  to 
taS:e  ^uit  method  (vis.  receiviaa  &  P^^ 
cusb  privately  from  the  fiMPmersJ  ofnn^, 
coring  money  for  the  Company,  wfaid^ 
could  not  be  procured  as  part  of  the 
established  revenue."  T Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, p.  347.]  Taking  the  word  Besbcosb 
in  a  sense  the  most  £ivourable  to  M|r. 
Hastings,  I  imderstaad  it  to  be  equivalent' 
to  what  we  call  a  fine,  or  extra  sum  pay* 
able  on  the  grant  of  a  lease,  but  not  in*- 
ckded,  or  prevkM  for,  as  it  should  iunre 
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been,  in  the  lease  itself.  This  appears 
now  to  have  been  one  of  the  methods, 
which  Mr.^  Hastings  says  he  took  to  raise 
money  "  tor  the  Company's  benefit  at 
times  when  they  very  much  needed  it.'* 
[Vide  his  Letter  of  22d  May,  1782.] 
Now,  Sir,  let  it  be  admitted  for  a  moment 
that  his  intentions  were  sincere,  that  h6 
took  thie  money  fdr  the  Company,  and 
that  he  applied  it  to  their  service.  I  ask, 
in  the  first  place,  what  right  had  he  to  do 
so?  As  Gorernor-genera],  he  had  no 
powers  distinct  from  the  council.  He  had 
no  separate  trust ;  ha  was  chief  member 
of  the  government,  and  nothing  more. 
No  public  act  of  his  was.  legal,,  unless  it 
was  founded  on  a  resolution  of  the  coun- 
cil, if  the  act  was  lawful,  or  even  if  the 
intention  was  honest,  what  reason  had  he 
for  keeping  it  a  profound  secret  ?  Why 
did  he  not  propose  and  resolve  it  in 
council  ?  He  nad  no  opposition  to  appre- 
hend. Why  did  he  not  at  least  commu- 
nicate the  measure  to  his  colleague  Mr. 
Wheler  ?  Why  did  he  not,  at  all  events, 
inform  the  Court  of  Directors  of  what  he 
had  done  for  the  Company *8  service? 
This  fine,  or  peshcush  as  he  calls  it,  was 
levied  in  1780  or  1781.  Yet  it  never  was 
known  here  before  Mr.  Young  gave  his 
evidence  at  the  bar  of  this  House  on  the 
20th  of  last  month.  I  assume  it  then  as 
a  point  that  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be 
contested,  that  the  acts  in  question  were 
illegal  and  clandestine.  The  money  was 
taken  against  law,  and  he  concealed  tlie 
receipt  of  it  as  long  as  he  could.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  allow  any  man  credit  for 
upright  motives  for  such  conduct.  Where- 
ever  money  is  concerned,  there  is  no  way, 
but  by  fair  and  open  dealing,  to  guard 
against  suspicion.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
bound  by  laws  which  he  did  not  obey, 
and  accountable  to  persons  to  whom  he 
gave  no  account.  But  it  is  stated,  as  a 
complete  vindication  of  this  transaction, 
that  all  the  money  obtained  by  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Company's  account.  For  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  we  havQ  Mr.  Has- 
tings's word,  and  nothing  else.  Whether 
the  account,  transmitted  in  Mr.  Larkins's 
letter,  be  complete  or  not,  cannot  be 
known  to  any  man  living,  but  te  Mr.  Has- 
tings and  Gunga  Govmd  Sing.  With 
affiiirs  of  this  nature  he  never  trusted  a 
European,  ui\Iess  it  was  the  late  Mr. 
Crofles,  who  conducted  his  remittances. 
Two  gentlemen,  otherwise  much  in  his 
confidence,  I  mean  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Markham,  tell  y<m  that  he  never 


communicated  these  transactions  to  diem. 
Mr.  Anderson  says,  <*  that  he  frequently 
heard  reports  of  money  being  paid  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  to  which  ke»  at  first,  paid  no 
regard  and  scarcely  believed  them."  The 
use  he  made  of  Mr.  Larkins  has  been 
fully  and  ably  stated  to  you  on  another 
occasion.    I  shall  confine  myself  to  thst 
gentleman's  letter  of  the  6th  of  Au^ist. 
The  contents  of  it   are  very  material. 
You  have  been  assured  that   whatever 
money  was  secretly  received  by  Mr.  Hii- 
tings  was  intended  for  the  Company  and 
applied  to  their  service.     Mr.  Uaatings, 
in   his  famous  letter  from  Cheltenham, 
[dated  Uth  July,  1785.]  says,  «  I  should 
have  deemed  it  particularly  dishonourable 
to  receive  for  my  own  use  money  tendered 
by  men  of  a  certain  class,  from  whom  I 
had  interdicted  the  receipt  of  presents  to 
my  inferiors,  and  bound  them  by  oath 
not  to  receive,  them.      I   was  thewfbre 
more  than  ordinarily  cautious  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  it,  which  would  scarcely  have 
failed  to  light  upon  me,  had  I  suffered  the 
money  to  be  brought  directly  to  my  own 
house,'  or  to  that  of  any  person  known  to 
be  in  trust  for  me.    For  these  reasons  I 
caused  it  to  be  transported  immediatdy 
to  the  treasury.''     Now  look  -at  the  ac- 
count sent  home  by  Mr.  Larkins.     Bj 
this  it  appears,  that  the  peshcusli  (re- 
ceived from   Nuddea,    Dinagepore,  aod 
Patna  only)  amounted  to  nine  lacks  and 
a  half,  of  which  three  lacks  were  detained 
by  Gunga  Govind  Sing ;  and  Mr.  Larkins 
tells  you  that  ^<  although  Mr.  Haatipgaw^ 
extremely  dissatisfied   with   the  excuses 
which  Gunga  Govind  Sing   assigned  for 
not  paying  Mr.  Croftes  the  suois  stated 
by   the    paper    (No.   1.)   to    be    in  his 
charge,  he  never  could  obtain  from  him 
any  further  payments  on  tliis   account.'' 
The  assertion   then«  that  all  the  mooey 
waa  immediately  sent  to  the  treaaury,  is 
manifestly  false.    The  peshcush  money  at 
least  must  have  been  received  by  Gnngt 
Govind  Sing,  who  kept  one  third  of  it  for 
his  own  use.    Is  it  possible  to  look  at  these 
circumstances,  and  not  to  see  the  collu- 
sion  between   Mr.  Hastings  and  Gungs 
Govind  Sing;  that  it  was  their    original 
agreement  to  divide  the  money  between 
them,  two  thirds  to  one,  and  one  third  to 
the  other,    and  that,   on    this  principle, 
Gunffa,  Govind  Sing  kept  no  more  toaa 
his  share?    Mr.  Hastings,  we  are  aaaured. 
was  extremely  dissatisfied,  but  never  cooU 
obtain  any  further   payments  from  hrn^ 
Now,  is  it  a  thing  to  be  believed,  iaits 
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j>«Btenee  .to  be  endured  fdr  a  npni^at» 
tbat  Mr.  HestiDsSi  the  aU-pawerful  Gb* 
vernor  of  Beogal,  could  nel  heve  com- 
fielled  such  a  man  es  Gunga  Govind  Si»g, 
cr  any  other  native  in  the  Company's  «er- 
Tiee>  to  refund  a  sum  of  mone^  tbat  be- 
Jon#ed.to  the  Company,  if  he  hMOflelf  liad 
notaipg  to  fear  or  to  joonceal  on  his  .own 
MaeoaRt  ?  Or,  if  it  be  true  that  the  kvy 
of  a  pescush  it  liobJe  to  such  a.conse- 
-^venee,  tbat  one  third  of  it  may  be  de- 
Joined  vith  ioipunity  by  the  native  officers 
,wW  collect  ity  bow  is  it  possible  to  paaa  a 
Mrpoger  condemnation  on  all  sqch  croaked 
«aelbods  of  raising  money  for  the  pre- 
tended service  of  the  public?  If  I  couki 
«ii^po0e  it  true  that  Mr.  Hastjngs  really 
JTubedXhat  Gunga  GovlndSing^fihould  re- 
fund thi6money»  which,  with  the  terror  of  a 
{larliementary  inquiry  hanging  over  him, 
fnigbt  possibly  Iiave  been  the  case^  why 
jdld  lie  not  insist  on  his  compliance.?  Why 
did  he  not  compel  him  to  refbnd  the  Com- 
IMny's  money  ?  Because  he  was  himself 
fm.accomplice  in  the  lact.  Because  Gjunga 
.Govind  Smg  was  in  the  secret,  and.  had 
hiai  ia  his  power.  In  effect,  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  was  his  master.  It  is  not  in  the  reach 
of  human  ingenuity  to  find  another  reason 
itnr  his  forbearance.  1  thevefore  charge 
jMr.  Hastings  with  gross  and  palpable  col* 
luaioaarith  a  public  robber,  with  suf^ring 
him  to  defffaud  the  Company  of  a  large 
sum  of  .money,  and  with  continuing  him 
^BT  five  years  in  an  office,  which  save  him 
the  disposal  of  the  revenues,  notwithstand- 
isg  the  fraud,  of  which  be  knew  he  was 
l^ty,  land.  in  spite  of.  the  cries  and  com- 
plaints of  the  whole  country  against  him. 
li^t  still  it  .seems,  Mr.  Hastings  was  ex- 
jMremely  dissatisfied.  What  proof  is  there 
of  it?  None.  On  the  contrary,  the  proof 
^MTt^Uusion  IS  irrenstible.  He  not  only 
o— tinned  this  villain  in  office,  but,  on 
iMi^ing  Bengal,  recommended  him  [Vide 
Besrenue  Consulution,  16th  Feb.  17S5] 
as  a  most  meritoritius  servant  of  the 
public,  and  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
wkioh  he  ought  to  be  rewarded,  namely, 
hf  large  tracts  »f  land  to  be  granted  him 
eoit  of  difierent  semindaries,  particularly 
ont  of , the  estate  of  the  in&nt  rajah  of 
jDioagepore.  Mr.  Charles, Stewart  says,. 
«'  dnt  Mr.  M^cpherson.  laid  great  "stress 
on  the  reconuneodattoB  ef  the  late  Go- 
•ttrnoc-geoeral  in  favouriof  Gunga  Govind 
Slagf^  vifho^  though.be  did  not  obtain  the 
grants  of  land^. was  continued  in  his  station. 
You  faase  been  told^by  a  witness  of  con- 
ttderable anthority,  <<  that  it  wasa  custom 
IVOL.  XXVI.] 


in  .the  MahoBiedan  jQovernment  to  receive 
money  as  a  pe^c^i^,  bf^sidfs  ,the  .ei^ 
blished  revenue ;  and  that  it  might  f^ltjo  be 
said  that  the  zemindars,  pf  fArmerS)  w<Hdd 
agree  to  an  extra  payment  qf  that  Icind* 
when  they  would  not  agree  to  an  iocreaie 
of  the  established  revenue.*'  On  the  fiint 
part  pf  this  justificatipn,  I  shall  only^cJi- 
serve,  that  a corruptj:ustom  pf  (heMohe- 
medan  Governmeott^  it  were  a  custom* 
which  remains  to  be  proved)  wxmiM  be  no 
example  for  a  British  governor,  s^ng 
under  a  positive  law  of  his  own  country, 
made  on  purpose  to  correct  ebuses  and 
to  introduce  a  better  system.  In  the 
second  part,  Mr.  Anderson  evidently 
shifts  the  .question.  W^e  are  not  inquiring, 
whether  the  farmers  would  rather  pay  a 
fine  once  for  all,  or  agree  to  an  iocreaao 
of  the  estabiished  revenue,  but  why  they 
should  wish  to  pay  that  fine  aeoretiy 
to  the  Governor,  rather  than  openfy  io 
the  Government,  to  whose  accdunt  it 
would  be  ptd>licly  brought,  and  credit 
given  them  for  it.  Undoubtedly,  if  anv 
thing  better  could  have  been  said  for  such 
•a  practice,  you  would  have  heard  it  jronr*  ^ 
Mr.  Anderson.  He  is  a  person.^f  esLpe- 
rience  and  ability,  and  warmly  attaehed  to 
Mr.  Hastings.  Yet,  when  i  adc^d .  him, 
whether  he  would  recommend  such  a 
principle  to  the  .East  India  Comply,  fpr 
the  managen^ent  of  their  revenue,  his.  an- 
swer was,  ^<  I  jam  really  incapi^le  of  say- 
ing whether  I  would  or  not!"  Thejiirsfc.of 
the  Ci^mpany's  officers  in  the  revenue  (de- 
partment, the  president  of  the  committee 
of  revenue,  cannot  tell  this  House,  whether 
lie  would  recommend  such  a  method'  or 
not.  Yet  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise.; 
he  came  prepared  upon  the  subject,  and 
brought  a  part  of  his  evidence  in  writing. 
I  saw  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment,  and 
did  not  press  him ;  yet  between  s'dence  in 
such  a  person  and  an  open  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  difference  is  very 
little ;  his  real  opinion  may  be  collctiNd 
from  other  parts  of  his  evidence.  He  says, 
"  I  well  remember  1  went  to  Mr.  Has* 
tings,  -and  mentioned  to  him  what. I  Jiaii 
heard,  and  that  he  told  me  to  give  joyseli: 
no  concern  or  uneasiness  on  the  subjeet, 
but  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  m^^ijUf 
without  regard  to  any  thing  1  might  hear.'' 
Now,  why  should  he  be  uneasy  at  hearing  ^ 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  received  money 
frora  the  farmers,  if  he  thought  the  prac- 
tice might  be  justified,  if  he  really  thonght 
that  this  was  a  good  way  of  raising  money 
for  the  public  servine  in  times  of  iHstreM  i 
[3.RJ 
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if  it  were  so,  why  should  such  a  business 
hafe^  been  transacted  by  Mr.  Hastings 
idone,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants?  Above  all  things^  why 

-should  Mr.  Hastings  have  withheld  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  Mr.  Anderson,  his 

^  most  confidential  friend,  and  whom  he  had 
recently  placed  atthehead  of  the  revenue 
department?  If  he  QEJginallymeant  to  bring 
this  money  to  occoMt,  what  occasion  had 
lie  to  conceal  tlie  receipt  of  it  ?  He  might 
have  taken  it  publicly  as  a  fine.     He  says, 

.  that  <^  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  cautious 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  receiving  money 
fof  his  own  use  from  the  farmers.*'  Why? 
^'  Because  he  had  interdicted  the  receipt 
of  presents  from  that  class  of  men  to  his 
inferiors..*'  He  was  conscious  then  that 
the  example  was  dangerous ;  he  knew  and 
in  effect  has  admitted,  that  a  corrupt  go- 
vernor has  no  power  to  restrain  the  cor- 
ruption of  others.  But  Mr.  Hastings's 
intentions  were  innocent;  he  meant  the 

<  public  service,  and  nothing  else :  then  why 

'should  he  conceal  his  actions  ?  There  could 
'be  no  dishonour  to  him  ;  there  could  be  no 
danger  in  the  example,  but  from  the  pos- 
inbie  discovery  of  that  conduct  which  he 
« endeavoured  to  conceal.    Between  his  re- 

'  ceiving  money  openly  for  the  public,  and 
his  interdicting  the  receipt  of  presents  to 
bis  inferiors,  there  would  have  been  no 
contradiction.  At  f^l  events,  he  should 
lieve  provided  some,  voucher  to  prove  his 
original  intention.  He  should  have  se- 
cured some  witnesses  to  answer  for  the 
truth  of  his  present  declarations.    The 

%whoU  transaction  on  the  face  of  it  is  ille* 
-gal,  ckndestine,  and  fraudulent.  Will  you 
rallow  him  to  plead  his  intentions  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  actions,  and  will  you  take  his 
■single  word  for  his  inteations?  By  Mr. 
Larkioa's  letter  it  is  admitted  that,  out  of 
nine  lacks  and  a  half  received  under  the 
Aitle  of  peshcush,  Gunga  Govind  Sing  has 
treated  thejCompanv  of  three  lacks.  Per- 
^ps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  remainder 
M  least  was  a  clear  gain  to  Government. 
The  fact  isi  that  all  the  farmers,  who  gave 
money  privately  to  Mr.  Hastings,  repaid 
themselves  with  large  interest  out  of  the 
public  .revenue.  Kelleram  and  Cullian 
fiing,  who  gave  him  four  lacks,  were  in 
'arrear  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  to  the 
-amount  of  seven  lacks  and  a  half ;  Nun- 
dolol  te  the  amount  of  five  lacks.  In 
•Burdwan  the  baknce  of  the  first  vear  was 
;!  ,64,000  rupees,  and  S,7 1,000  of  the  se- 
cond.' In  Nuddea  the  zemindar,  who  had 
given  Mr.«Ha8tings  three  lacks^  incurred 


tao  large  abakmce  in  the  two  first  yean; 
that  Mr.  Hastings  was  compelled  to  dis- 
possess him  also,  as  well  as  the- other  three. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  power  of  the  farmers 
over  the  people  was  unlimited ;  and  they 
used  it,  as  temporary  power  in  the  hands 
of  low  men  is  always  used.  Having  no 
permanent  interest  m  the  country,  they 
plundered  it  rapidly,  without  judgment  or 
mercy.  Mr.  Young  tells  you,  "  that  the 
farnfers  of  Baliar  assumed  the  administn- 
tion  of  justice :  that  they  made  the  petde- 
ment  in  the  country  'with  the  zemindars, 
talookdars,  and  ryots,  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, by  compelling  many  of  them  to  give 
a  large  increase  upon  the  engagements 
they  had  previously  entered  into  with  the 
Patna  council.  Kestraint  and  confine- 
ment were  used  to  effect  it,  even  vnth  the 
first  zemindars  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
exacted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and,  be 
believes,  in  some  in^ances,  by  corporal 
punishment.*'  Such  are  the  natural,  un- 
avoidable abuses  of  servile  authority ;  and 
such  w^e  the  instruments  emplojed  by 
Mr.  Hastmgs  to  afflict  and  disnoooor  afl 
the  noble  fiEunilies  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  that  he  whoae  mind 
has  been  degraded  by  slavery,  ihoold 
exercise  power  with  moderation.  Servi- 
lity and  tyranny,  though  remote  in  ttteir 
condition,  have  a  close  affinity  of  cha- 
racter; and  the  former  is  a  dangerous 
preparative  for  the  latter.  In  the  mind 
of  a  slave,  to  inflict  disgrace  is  a  cotDpen* 
sation  for  having  suffered  it ;  to  disolay  on 
insulting  dominion,  is  to  balance  the  de- 
gradation of  an  overacted  submissioQ.  The 
exactions  of  Devy  Sing  and  Nundolol,  in 
Dinagepore  and  Radsni,  and  the  e^cts 
they  produced,  have  been  stated  to  you 
already.  And  how  could  it  be  othenrae? 
Did  Mr.  Hastings  expect  that  they  who 
bribed  him,  woidd  not  reimburse  cheat- 
selves  ?  Was  he  at  liberty  to  restrain  them 
in  the  exercise  of  a  power,  which  he  had 
sold  to  them  ?  The  thing  they  bought  of 
him  was  a  privilege  to  plunder.  Tb^ 
paid  for  it,  and  they  used  it.  You  have  it 
jn  evidence,  that  fijdUeram  told  the  Fboaa- 
dar,  or  chieif  criminal  magistrate  of  Babar, 
whose  jucisdiotioii  be  had  invaded,  **  that 
he  did  not  fear  the  nabob  himself,  tor  that 
he  had  settled  every  thing  very  securely 
•before  he  came  op;'*  that  is,  with  Mr. 
Hastings  at  Calcutta.  You  now  have  die 
whole  transactioD  before  you.  Mr.  Mm- 
.tings  takes  upon  him  to  mm  money  M' 
vately,  by  what  be  calla  aTesh9ttsb..  Of 
the  stun  cuscovecedhis  e|^)Be«  a  th«4» 
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Ae  firman  run  in'arreflbr  to  doable  the* 
amount  of  the  whole,  the  people  are  op- 
pressed, and  the  country  depopulate. 
What  he  received  from  all  the  provinces 
16  still  a  secret.  According  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  peshcush  belongs  to  the 
public  If  it  does,  you  have  a  public  re- 
venue, levied  virithout  pubtic  autnority ;  of 
which  no  public  accouat  is  kept ;  for  the 
collecticMi  of  which  there  is  no  public 
oflicer ;  and  for  the  receipt  of  which  there 
is  no  public  treasurer.  What  reason  have 
you  to  be  satisfied  that  a  revenue,  so  im- 
posed and  so  collected,  has  been,  or  ever 
will  be  brought  to  account  i  These  were 
the  real  reasons  for  which  Mr.  Hastings 
abolished  the  provinoial  councils,  and  esta- 
blished the  committee  of  revenue.  The 
pretended  object  of  the  change  was  to  im- 
prove the  revenues.  Your  sdect  committee 
observe  with  great  truth,  **  that,  when  any 
new  change  is  projected  in  the  revenue 
system  of  Bengal,  an  increase  of  revenue  is 
generally  held  out  to-tbe  India  Company, 
as  the  most  likely  means  to  insure  their  ap- 
probation to  the  measure.''  [6th  Rep.  p.  27  J. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Hastings  concludes  his 
def<^ce  with  a  general  assertion,  that  the 
revenues  had  been  considerably  increased 
under  the  management  of  the  committee ; 
that  is,  under  the  management  of  a. set  of 
men,  who  tell  you  themselves,  that  Xo 
"  pretend  to  say,  that  they  reall v  executed 
the  business,  would  be  folly  and  falsehood." 
If  the  assertion  were  true,  I  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and 
utility  of  the  measure,  unless  1  knew  by 
what  means  the  increase  was  obtained. 
The  power  of  that  government  over  the 
natives  is  despotic.  If  you  can  discover 
that  thejr  have  any  property  left,  you 
may  certainly  extort  it  from  them.  They 
may  try  to  conceal,  but  they  have  no 
means  of  defending  it.  Mr.  Hastiogs,  1 
know,  looks  for  ultimate  shelter  and  secu- 
rity in  the  avarice  of  this  country.  He 
promises  himself  that  profitable  crimes 
will  never  be  condemned  in  England ;  and 
that,  if  he  can  persuade  you  that  he  has 
augmented  your  revenues,  you  will  never 
apk  him  by  what  means.  But  I  shall  not 
leave  him  even  that  profligate  resource. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  revenues  were  con-^ 
fiiderably  inereased  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  eonsmittee  of  revenue.  I 
meet  him  with  contradiction.  I  am  at 
issue  with  him  on  the  fact ;  and  though 
the  burthen  of  the  proof  belongs  to  the 
party  that  asserts,  I  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  assertion  is  false^    Let  u?  seoi 


what  it  was  he  promised  to  efect  by  the 
change  In  1781,  and  how  much  he  has 
performed.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
Company  to  the  measure,  he  promised 
them  that  it  would  produce  a  specific  an- 
nual gain  of  51,09,678  rupees,  [Vide  his 
Estimate,  6th  Report,  p.  28.]  which,,  in 
four  years^  ending  in  April  1785,  would^ 
amount  to  204,38,692  sicca  rupees.  If 
he  performed  his  promise,  there  must  have 
been  an  increase  of  revenue,  beyond  the 
average  of  the  collections  of  former  years, 
to  that  amount.  Now  it  appears  from  the 
accounts  on  the  table,  that  the  average 
amount  of  collections  of  the  nine  firet 
years  of  his  government  was  200,60|219 
sicca  rupees  per  annum ;  and  that  *  the 
average  of  the  four  succeeding  years^ 
under  the  committee  of  revenue,  was  only 
187,80,020  rupees.  The  annual  difference 
or  decrease  is  12,80,199,  which,  in  four 
years,  amounts  to  51,^796  rupees.  On 
one  side,  then,  he  promises  an  increase ; 
on  the  other,  he  fails  short  of  the  former 
amount.  Put  the  promise  and  the  per- 
formance together,  and  you  will  find,  that 
he  has  imposed  a  deceit  on  the  Company 
to  the  amount  of  255,^9,488  sicca  rupees, 
or  about  three  millions  sterling,  in  the  first 
four  years  of  the  committee's  management, 
the  whole  of  which  we  have  a  right  to 
presume  was  exacted  from  the.  country. 
In  the  fifth  year,  the  collections  fell  oon- 
siderably  short  ievep  of  the  average  of  the 
four  preceding  years ;  and  for  this  too  I 
hold  hins  answerable,  though  he  had 
quitted  the  government,  since  it  arose' 
from  the  continued  operation  of  his  own 
measure.  In  May  1786,  the  ijovemor- 
general  and  Council  abolished  the  com- 
paittee.  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  yoq  to 
judge  of  the  accuracy  ot  these  calculations 
without  an  inspection  of  the  acoouats. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  ready  to  esta- 
blish it  in  any  manner  that  may  be  re*' 
quired  of  me.  The  collection  of  the  five 
last  years  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  fail- 
ing as  it  has  done  to  so  great  an  amount, 
and  chai^ged  as  it  is  by  me j^ith  the  gross- 
est frauds,  waste,  and  emolzzlement,  de* 
serves  to  be  examined  by  a  special  com* 
mittee.  When  Mr.  Hastings  asserted, 
that  he  had  considerably  increased  the 
revenues,  he  ought  to  have  produced  a 
specific  account  and  a  comparative  view 
of  the  collections.  He  was  bound  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion.'  This  ha 
has  not  done ;  and,  after  all,,  if  the  assert 
tion  were  true,  it  would  be  no  proof  of 
the  merit  >*e  pretends  to»    Admitting  th9t 
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he  had  lotoadeA  the  public  Tmeav0j  I 
weuld  tsk  Him,  hab  be  improved  it  ?  A 
mere  aocmentatton  of  rerenue  supposee 
nothiDg  but  an  act  of  powier,  and  noigfat 
have  been  ^ected,  for  a  time  at  least,  wtth- 
oot  industry, j^^S^^'^^y  ^^  economy.  But 
Mr.  Hastings,  we  are  toM,  is  a  great  £nan- 
cier ;  he  haa  tlie  sole  exclusive  merit  of 
r^vmns  and  establishing  a  m«riopoly  of 
aalt  and  opium.  One  would  think  he  had 
made  some  wonderful  discovery  in  the 
mystery  of  taxation.  The  language  of  his 
admirers,  on  this  subject,  #ould  lead  you 
to  conclude,  that  the  possibility  of  raising 
a  gi'eat  supply,  by  a  monopoly  of  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  hands  of  an 
arbitrary  government,  was  a  secret  re- 
served for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
He  speaks  of  it  himself,  as  if  he  had  in- 
vented  it.  [Vide  his  Review,  p.  126.]  I 
cannot  allow  him  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery.  The  monopoly  of  salt  existed 
in  Bengal  before  his  government,  and  was 
suppressed  by  orders  from  home.  But,  if 
there  be  any  merit  hi  revhritig  a  mode  of 
exaction  reprobated  by  every  wise  go- 
vernraeilt,  and  particularly  prohibited  by 
the  East  India  Company,  I  admit  that  Mr. 
Hastings  has  a  clahn  to  it.  If  it  be  a  ri- 
gorous monopoly,  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
'  productive.  If  you'  take  proper  measures 
to  exclude  foreign  salt,  the  price  of  your 
own  will  rise  of  course.  These  are  no 
great  secrets  in  finance.  But,  is  the  pro- 
ht  real  ?  is  it  entire  >  is  there  not  a  propor- 
tionate loss  in  the  land  revenue  of  the  salt 
districts?  and,  if  the  plan  were  ever  so 

fjrofitable,  is  it  fit  that  the  necessaries  of 
iSb  should  be  monopolized  in  Bengal  ? 
Will  you  give  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
'  to  that  system  of  taxation  ?  The  objects 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  are  tiot  ex- 
hausted. Sir,  I  am  firm  in  declaring,  that 
the  manufacture  of  salt  should  be  left  with 
the  owners  of  the  lands,  and  that  the  re- 
venue to  be  raised  from  it  should  be  only 
by  a  duty.  Mr.  Hastings  himself  was  once 
of  that  opinion.  [Appendix  to  9ih  Re- 
port, No.  89,  ^]  But  I  know  I  shall  be 
told  that,  when  he  established  this  mono- 
poly in  the  year  1780,  th^  Government 
iras  in  distress.  It  certainly  was,  and  h6 
alomd  was  the  author  of  it.  His  defence 
as  a  financier  tttakei  \f\m  crirtiinal  as  a  go*, 
vemor.  There  never  wai  in  example  of 
so  Vapid  a  decline  from  prosperity  to  dis- 
tress, froin  wealth  t6  indigence,  ai  thrit 
ivhieh  took  place  in  the  governmeiit  of 
Bengal  in  two  years  only,  in  1779  and 
I780t  By  his  own  Accouot,  the  CoijppAny^ 


titaasciry*  war  fuH  m  April  1779.  {TUir 
bk  Mtouta  o(  iOth  Auguat  I778u}  In 
1780  you  find  Inm  redueed  to  the  iKoai 
sity  ot*  raising  money  by  monopolising 
one  of  the  neceasairies  of  life.  Witb  re- 
spect to  the  monopoly  of  opium,  it  is  net 
pretended  that  tbmeh  was  gained  bjr  it 
Yon  have  heard  it  avowed,  when  it  could 
not  be  dented,  that  the  opium  contracts 
were  always  considered  in  Bengal  as  3 
fund  of  favour  and  patronage,  and  the 
House  has  resolved  to  impeach  Mr.  Has* 
tings  for  the  contract  he  save  to  Mr.  Sid- 
livan.  Th»  monopoly  then  1  oharge  m 
an  iniquitous  c^ppression  cf  the  natives, 
without  the  plea  of  public  profit  to  excuse 
it.  In  the  name  of  God  and  Justice,  whal 
is  to  become  of  the  people  of  that  cooDtry, 
if  you  suffer  your  governors  first  to  tac 
tJie  lands,  and  then  to  engross  the  pre* 
duce  ?  These  he  calls  his  merits ;  these 
I  call  his  crimes.  The  deteila  of  oppica- 
sion,  with  which  this  monopoly  in  partiee* 
lar  has  been  accompanied,  are  horrible. 
I  know  it  to  be  true,  4hat  the  ryots  haw 
been  forced  by  a  powerful  contractor  to 
cut  down  large  tracts  of  green  com  to 
make  way  for  a  plantation  of  poppy. 
[Vide  9th  Report,  p.  37,  Appendix  to 
ditto,  p.  69.]  He  woidd  not  even  wail 
until  the  corn  was  ripe.  There  wonld  be 
no  occasion  to  fbrce  the  cultivation  of  Ais 
destructive  drug,  if  the  hands  that  raise  it 
were  at  liberty  to  sell  it.  The  profit  on 
opium  is  immoderate;  bat  in  the  proit 
they  have  no  share.  Instead  of  being  al* 
lowed  to  earrv  it  to  an  open  marhet,  they 
are  compeHea  tosell  to  a  single  person, 
armed  with  the  power  of  government,  and, 
if  they  refuse  the  price  he  offers  then, 
th^  cannot  sell  at  all.  The  goveranoeM, 
Which  ought  to  judge  and  protect,  is  ptrtt 
against  them.  For  what  purpose  ia  ii 
this  wickedness  committed?  not  for  tin 
India  Company ;  they  get  nothing  by  it» 
Avowedly  then  for  job  and  patrcMsage,  so 
ifnake  the  fortune  df  a  favourite  is  ea 
hour. 

1  now  submit  to,  the  determinatio*  ef 
the  committee,  whether  this  aeriea  <C 
ftcts  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  them 
make  gdod  the  charge,  that  the  internal 
government  of  Bengal,  under  the  aikril- 
nistratlon  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was  from  first 
to  last  a  uniform  system  of  tyninnt,  fVetfl 
ind  peculation  t  that  it  was  profl^ate  hi 
its  principle,  arbitral^  in  its  means,  md 
oppresdve  in  all  its  eObcU ;  And  that  lb* 
final  predomihant  purpose,  to  nfKA  H 
wa*  »t  iiU  times  itad  ift  all  maaitt  ef 
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cbM^esinvariably  directed*  was,  to  glut 
and  satiate  the  most  abandoned  rapacity, 
Sueh  a  maltipHctty  and  Tariety  of  crimes, 
such  a  ebaoe  of  tn^eiatigable  wickedness, 
sosietimra  involved  in  obscurity,  at  others 
acdacieosly  regardless  of  detection,  was 
never  yet  exhibited  in  the  coaducb  of  one 
BMM.  You  cannot  repair  tl^  wrongs  or 
ratrieve  the  nsisohiels  he  has  done,  but 
yett'RMiy'  protect  the  natives  of  India  from 
future  oppressidn*  That  essential  ob^t 
oan  no  way  be  obtiined  bm  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Mr.  HuBttngs.  If  you  neglect  or 
refuse  to  make  an  example  of  thia  great 
crionnsl,  you  share  in  bia  ^uHt^  and  will 
be  answerable  for  the  cnmes  and  the 
crueittes  ooramitted  hereafter  in  tiie  go- 
▼ernmeot  of  India.  If  you  are  careless  of 
the  public  revenue,  let  future  governors 
squander  it  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  done. 
Abandon^  if  you  wrH,  the  pro|)erty  of  the 
India  CoDdpany  to  fVaud  and'  embezzle- 
ment. Let'  future  governors,  instructed 
by  the  eouunple  and  encouraged  by  the 
impunity  of  Mr.  Hestings,  disobey  the 
orders  «nd  defy  the  authority  of  their 
superiors ;  let  them  violate,  as  he  has  done, 
the  laws  of  their  country.  IMspense,  if 
you  wiU,  with  every  obligation,  which  you 
can  yourselves  create  or  impose.  Bur  let 
it  never  be  reproached  to  a  British  Parlia- 
ment^ that  they  have  publicly  pardoned 
and  deliberately  8uthon>ed  a  systemntical 
violatioh  of  tlie  first  duties  of  humanity. 
You  are  the  legislators  of  a  people  not 
only  placed  at  an  immense  distance  from 
the  Centre  of  your  empire,  but  divided 
from  you  by  every  circumstance  that 
eoDstitiKes  separation  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Establish  and  sanctify  your 
claim  to  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  by 
the  Qse  you  make  of  it.  Take  care  that 
yoa  protect  the  people,  whom  you  pre- 
tend to  govern.  It  is  in  vain  to  correct 
abases,  it  no  proper  measures  be  taken  to 
prevent  theoi.  It  i»  not  an  inconsiderable 
ol^eet,  that  appears  to  your  justice  and 
solieits  your  compassion.  Bengal  and  its 
deneadencies,  not  very  long  before  they 
feu  under  the  dominion  of  England, 
formed  a  regular  well-ordered  kingdom, 
ciritifated  by  iiDdustry,  enriched  by  manu* 
faAures,  adorned  by  arts,  protected  by 
laorsi  softened  and  civilized  by  manners, 
and  moralised  by  religion.  The  people 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
and  to  the  faeility  of  subsistence*  were  not 
a  mere  indisctiBiioate  tniiltitude  of  humaA 
creatures,  oltedient  to  the  coAimdad,  aod 


Ifliboiiriiig  for  the  profit  of  a  single  masteiv 
The  various  ranka  and.  orders  tnio  which 
that  great  popuktmi  was  divided  by  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
the  relations  in  which  those  ranks  and 
orders  stood  to  each  other,  present  to  the 
mind  a  perfect  scheme  of  domesticpolic^ 
and  civil  government ;«— a  sovereign,  or 
the  representative  of  a  sovereign,  ait  the 
summit;  a  splendid  nobility;  a  vonerable 
hierarohy;  a  rank  of  ffentlemen^  of 
veomanry:  the  whole  raised  upon  the 
broad,  and  (but  for  external  violence); 
on  the  stable  foundation  of  a  mnneroua 
peasantry,  innocent,  industrious,  and  oaat> 
tented.  Such  was  the  noble  fobrie^ 
which  has  been  crushed  into  a  coniuoed 
mass  by  the  weigi)t  of  British  oppressioa. 
The  structure  is  in  ruins,  but  the  nsaterials 
remain.  To  restore  sa  many  millioas  o£ 
people  to  their  rights,  would  be  agldrious 
exercise  of  your  power,  and  is  in  efect  no 
less  your  interest  than  your  duty^  If  it 
were  possible  for  you  td  persuade  your- 
selves, that  the  lands  of  Bengal  are  your 
property,  not  theirs,  common  prudence 
would  instruct  you  to  leave  it,  where  you* 
found  it,  in  the  hands  which  alone  can 
make  it  productive.  You  may  partake 
ID  the  produce  of  their  labotur;  but  be 
assured  it  will  shrink  and  escape  from  tbo 
grasp  that  endeavours  to  engross  it.  If 
motives  such  as  these  make  no  impress 
sion;  if  the  creatures  subject  to  your 
power  have  no  resource  in  their  own 
rights,  or  in  your  benevolence*;  if  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  compact  or  ^ 
compassion,  or  even  from  the  care  of  youp 
own  interest  rightly  understood,  their  lot 
is  deplorable ;  their  only  refuge  is  in 
death. 

My  particular  labour  is  at  an  end.  An 
unremitting  perseverance,  for  tliirteen 
years  together,  in  the  same  pursuit,  has 
at  last  succeeded.  The  author  of  these 
mischie6i  most  be  impeached.  In  arriving 
at  that  great  public  object,  I  have  accom- 
plished  every  personal  purpose  I  ever 
had  in  view  in  persisting  so  long  in  this 
unthankful  office.  The  reputation  of 
general  Claveriiig,  colonel  Monson,  and 
my  own,  is  secure.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  question  before  you,  the 
charges  already  voted  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  tharo  are  public  grounds,  of 
unquestionable  criminality,  tor  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Hastings.  Your  votes 
are  my  authority.  The  House  of  Com« 
ttOAS  are  my  compurgators.  The  only 
victory  I  erer  aimed  at  is  obtained.    The 
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ooly  triumph  which  a  man  of  honour 
would  solicit  or  accept  of^  in  such  a  ques- 
tion, is  decreed.  I  never  had  a  thought' 
of  succeeding  to  his  office  by  driving  him 
from  it,  or  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  his 
fortune.  My  only  personal  object  was,  to 
clear  my  character  from  foul  aspersion, 
and  to  establish,  as  I  trust  I  have  done, 
the  integrity  of  my  conduct  in  the  estima- 
Illation  of  my  country. 

I  now  move  that  it  may  be  resolved, 
<^  That  this  committee,  having  considered 
the  fifteenth  Article  of  Charge,  and  exa- 
mined evidence  thereupon,  is  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  ground  for  impeaching  War- 
ren Hastings,  esq.  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  upon  the  matter  of  the 
said  Article.*' 

Major  Scott  rose  and  said :  At  so  late 
an  hour  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  me 
to  follow  the  hon.  gentleman  through  the 
vast  range  that  he  has  taken;  1  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  replying  to 
tliQ  only  points  that  can  at  all  affect  Mr. 
Hastings  in  this  charge,  after  having  said 
a  word  or  two  upon  the  hon.  gentleman's 
cxdrdium.  He  is  pleased  to  say,  that  he 
has  been  attacked  in  pamf^ets  and 
prints; — this  is  rather  an  extraordinary 
complaint  from  so  great  a  pamphlet- writer 
as  the  hon.  gentkman  has  been.  The 
difference  between  him  and  me  is,  that  I 
have  generally  signed  my  name  to  what 
I  have  written ;  but  I  do  assure  him,  that 
if  there  is  any  anonymous  publication  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  will  state  as  offensive 
to  him,  I  will  very  readily  avow  myself  to 
be  the  author  of  it,  provided  it  is  one  that 
I  have  written.  The  hon.  gentleman  has 
told  you,  and  trUly,  that  very  soon  after 
my  arrival  in  Englaiid,  I  applied  to  him 
to  know  if  he  had  written  a  certain 
pamphlet,  and  that  he  told  me  he  did 
write  it:  but  does  the  hon.  gentleman 
mean,  by  relating  this  anecdote,  to  impress 
an  opinion  upon  the  minds  of  gentlemen 
in  this  House,  that  he  wrote  no  other 
pamphlet  since  that  time  ?  f  Here  Mr. 
Francis  shook  his  head].  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  does  not  mean  this,  I  know  not 
tor  what  purpose  he  men  tinned'  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  I  affirm,  upon  full  con- 
viction, that  he  has  written  three  pamphlets 
in  the  course  of  this  and  the  last  year,  all 
since  this  inquiry  commenced ;  the  first, 
**  Observations  on  Mr.  Hastings's  Narra- 
tive ;"  the  second,  "  Observauons  on  hir 
Letter  relative  to  Presents ;"  and  the  last, 
"  Observations  on  his  Defence ;''  upon 
all  6t  which  I  have  stated  my  opinion  in 


very  plain  terms;  and  I  was  liast  year 
authorised  to  state  the  opinion  of  a  noble 
earl,  to  whom  one  of  those  pamphlets  was 
sent  under  a  blank  cover,  upon  the  scan- 
dalous indecency  of  such  a  proceeding, 
pending  such  an  inquiry:  yet  the  hc-a. 
gentleman,  who  actually  began  this  system 
of  pamphlet-writing  before  I  had  put  pen 
to  paper,  and  has  continued  it  ever  since, 
complains  of  the  injury  that  he  has  sus- 
tained by  anonymous  publications. 

The  m>n.  gentleman  has,  this  night,  as 
usual,  been  very  severe  upon  the  Court  of 
Directors,  though  not  one  gentleman  of 
that  body  was  present  at  the  time;  He  says 
they  shut  their  doors  against  him  on  his 
return  to  England ;  but,  Mr.  St.  John,  they 
opened  their  purse-strings  to  him  befwe  he 
went  out.  xhey  advanced  him  a  sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  go  out,  which  is  a 
single  instance  of  indulgence  to  a  servant  of 
his  rank ;  and  surely  it  would  be  but  fair 
to  set  the  one  against  the  other,  and  then 
It  would  appear  that  he  is  iroder  very 
great  obligations  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
I  sliall  now  proceed  to  the  charge.  It  is 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  I  aee  it 
stated  in  the  charge,  and  heard  it  dweh 
upon  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  bad  set  up  the  whole  nobility, 
&c.  to  public  auction,  and  that  he  hiui 
deprivea  tlie  zemindars  of  their  estates. 
Sir,^  I  affirm,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  this  charge,  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  knows  it.  Mr.  Hastings  dkl^ 
by  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
throughout  Bengal,  what  had  always 
been  done  throughout  the  province  of 
Burdu^n,  and  the  twenty-four  Pergun- 
nabs,  from  the  time  we  acquired  them : 
he  let  the  lands  to  the  highest  bidder. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  ask  the  hon. 
gentleman  if  Mahomed  Riza  Klian  and 
the  resident  at  the  Durbar  did  not  always 
do  the  same  thing  annually  at  the  Puna? 
If  the  zemindar  of  a  district  did  not  officr 
what  was  deemed  a  fieiir  price  hj  govern- 
ment, the  land  was  regularly  given  in 
farm,  and  the  zemindar  received  his 
tno^aira,  or  per-centage  upon  the  amoaot 
of  the  jumma.  The  practice  has  bees 
constant;  the  Company  themselves  re- 
commended the  farming  system ;  and 
why^  Because  they  knew  the  fldurislH 
ing  state  of  Burdwan,  where  the  taodi 
ht^  always  been  let  in  farm,  and  a  TCiy 
^reat  part  of  them  to  Calcutta  banjtts; 
and  every  gentleman  who  kmyirs  |b| 
thing  of  India  must  know,  that  Bordm^ 
from  1765  to  177S|  was  a  {ardeO'idM 
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compared  to  every  otber  part  of  Bengal. 
The  hon^  gentleman  says,  the  lands  were 
let  too  high  by  the  committee  of  circuit. 
I  allow  it;  but  will  he  consider  for  a 
moment  what  was  the  state  of  public 
affairs  at  the  time  ?  The  Government  here 
had  compelled  the  Directors  to  pa^  the 
state  400»000/.  annually ;  the  proprietors 
insisted  upon  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent ; 
and  lord  Clive  had  rated  the  revenues  of 
Bengal  higher,  and  their  expenses  lower 
than  they  turned  out.  All  these  events 
were  prior  to  Mr.  Hastines's  return  to 
Bengal.  He  was  instructed  to  increase 
the  revenues,  and  19  diminish  the  ex- 
pences  as  much  as  possible :  and  it  was 
his  plan  to  raise  as  great  a  revenue  from 
the  country  as  be  could,  without  injus- 
tice. Will  you  blame  him  for  this?  I 
will  not  follow  the  hon.  gentleman  through 
his  detaDy  since  I  am  sure  the  committee 
will  neither  understand  him  nor  me  ;  but 
they  will  understand  this,  which  I  affirm 
from  evidence  upon  your  table  to  be  a 
fact,  that  after  all  the  repiissions  upon  the 
five  years  settlement,  and  after  deducting 
all  the  balances  also,  the  actual  neat  collec- 
tions into  the  treasury  (and  all  otlier 
statements  must  perplex  and  mislead) 
were  considerably  more  than  .they  have 
been  for  any  five  years  since  that  period ; 
and  this  is  the  only  criterion  to  prove, 
that,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  the  settle- 
ment was  a  very  good  one* 

With  respect  to  the  famit  held  by 
Cantoo  Baboo,  I  affirm  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  attempted  very  grossly  to  mis- 
lead the  committee.  He  knows  himself 
that  Cantoo  possessed  many  considerable 
talooks  or  estates,  long  b^ore  Mr.  Has- 
tings's return  to  Bengal,  and  that  he  was 
also  a  considerable  farmer;  his  talooks 
and  farms  amounting  to  60,000/.  a  year. 
He  got,  I  believe,  one  in  addition,  be- 
cause it  was  contiguous  to  his  other  farms, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but  because 
he  was  the  highest  bidder;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  roan  has  paid  up  every 
rupee  of  his  balances;  whereas  the  Bengal 
balances  of  the  five  years  settlements 
amounted  to  54  lacks  of  rupees.  His  re- 
missions were  less  considerable  than  the 
average  to  others ;  and  as  for  his  invest- 
ment contract,  he  was  in  possession  of  it 
before  Mr»  Hastings's  return  to  Bengal, 
bemg  in  fact  a  man  of  considerable  con- 
nexions, and  of  ver^  extensive  dealings  as 
a  merchant  and  a  rarmer,  even  before  Sir 
Francis  Sykes,  to  whom  he  was  banyan, 
had  left  India^    With  regard  ta  the  farms 


of  Bissenpore  anid  Pacht,  the  ftct  is  cer* 
tain  that  they  were  not  let  to  him,  but  to 
a  servant  of  his,  by  Mr.  BarweJl  and  the 
council  of  Calcutta,  in  Mr.  Hastings's  ab- 
sence, and  without  his  knowledge;  and 
Cantoo  Baboo  solemnly  declared  after- 
wards, that  he  was  not  himself  privy  to 
the  affiur  till  it  was  concluded ;  whether 
he  was  or  not,  cannot  be  of  the  smallest 
consequence  to  Mr.  Hastings.  The  thtrd 
act  of  favour,  stated  to  have  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Hastings  to  Cantoo  Baboo,  is  of  so 
singular  a  nature,  that  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  astonishment  at  the  hon.  sentle- 
man^s  attempting  to  mislead  the  House, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  record 
moved  for  by  himself,  and  of  a  business 
too  in  which  he  himself  was  a  party.  .In 
July  1779,  Cantoo  Baboo  applied  for  a 
sunnud  for  the  zemindary  of  Baburbund, 
being  an  instrument  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  grant,'  which  he  had  acquired 
before  Mr.  Hastings  arrived  in  Bengal : 
he  also  claimed  the  moshaira,  or  per-cen- 
tage,  as  zemindar,  stating  his  right  to  it. 
He  also  stated  what  had  been  the  actual 
collections  from  tlie  zemindary,  and  his  ac- 
count was  fully  confirmed  by  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Furling  before  the  supreme 
council,  and  by  the  authentic  revenue  re- 
cord, called  the  Jumma  Wassel  Baky, 
which  must  be  correct,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  secretary,  who  says  that  it  is  ac- 
curately stated.  Upon  this  evidence  the 
zemindlary  is  granted ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Francis  was,  that  the  former  was  for  allow- 
ing the  mosliaira  or  centage  upon  the 
jumma,  and  Mr.  Francis  was  not  for  al- 
lowing it,  and  it  was  not  allowed ;  so  that 
in  fact  Cantoo  Baboo  paid  for  his  zemin- 
dary  higher  than  the  highest  of  all  the 
preceding  collections.  This  is  the  evi- 
dence before  the  House,  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Purling,  confirmed  by  the  revenue 
secretary  wno  examined  the  record ;  yet 
the  hon.  gentleman,  passing  by  these 
proofs  that  he  had  himself  moved  for,  says, 
You  have  it  in  evidence,  that  tliree  or  four 
years  after  Cantoo  Baboo  wanted  to  raise 
30,000/.  a  year  from  a  zemindary,  for 
which  he  only  paid  10,000/.;  and  this  is 
to  be  opposed  to  the  -most  full  and  coni» 
plete  evidence  that  could  be  brought  for- 
ward. Mr.  Hastings  did  not  give  the 
zemindary  to  Cantoo  Baboo;  he  merely 
passed  the  sunnud  tlirough  the  public  of-, 
fice  to  complete  a  grant,  which  the  man 
possessed  before  his  return  to  India  ;  yet 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  this  House 
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btHdi^f   tbfti  Mr.  HniMngt  hftd   pf^en 

hit  bttiiji«D  MfiOOi.  n  jrear,  an  assertion 

for  iiibieh  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  fouoda* 

lion. 

The  hoD.  gentleman  has  said  much  of 
.  tlieiaghts  <^  aemiodarst  and  here  he  dt&rs 

feom  erety  authority  that  I  have  seen. 

Let  him  look  into  tite  reports  of  the  com- 

m'ttee  of  secrecy  of  177d ;  he  will  there  see 

that  Mr.  Becker,   Mr.  Alexander,  and 

Mr.  Vereisr,  three  very  old  servants  of 

ike  Company,  were  of  a  difiereot  opinion. 

The  fbiiowiog  are  the  words  of  the  com- 

mtttee,  from  all  the  information  they  coald 

obtain:  ".Your  eommittee  find,  that  i^l 

the  lands  of  the  provitices  are  considered 
^  as  bebn^iag  to  the  Crown,  or  sovereign  of 
*  Ifae  country,  except  suck  «s  are  for  reli- 
gions or  charitable  purposes.  .  Rents  are 

paid  in  such  proportions  as  is  settled  an- 

nudly  by  the   dewsn   with  the  several 

aemaodars,  farmers,    or  collectors,   who 

rent  or  hold  such  lands.    The  revenues 

are  ^collected  by^  having  them  set  either  to 

the  rajahs  or^2emindar6,who  are  considered 

as  having  a  •sort  of  hereditary  right,  or  at 

least  a  right  of  preference  to  the  lease  of 

the  revenues  to  which  they  belong,  or  to 

o^er  farmers,  •under  the  name  of  Izodars, 

and  other  appellations.''     The  committee 

g«as  on.  Sir,  to  state  wliat  I  have- before 

aaid,  '*  that  if  Government  cannot  get  a 

zemindar  to   come  to  titeir  terms,   the 

knds  are  let  to  a  farmer,"  and  this  has 

been  the  constant  practice  of  the  country. 

.  I  now  come  to  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils,  passing  by  all  the  inter- 

BBodiate  events.     Provir>cial  councils  have 

been  universally  condemned.     The  hon. 

gentleman  condemned  them  as  strongly 

as  any  man.    Mr.  Hastings,  when  he  es- 

taUidied  them  in  177S)  or  rather  when  his 

council  did  so,  declared  that  they  were  to 

be  temporary  ;  but  when  the  new  govern- 
ment took  place,  composed  of  gentlemen 

ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs  of 

the  country,  Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  the 

best  establishment.    When  a  change  had 

taken  place  again,  and  when  the  revenues 

were  generally  declining  throughout  the 

country,  Mr.  Hastings  established  them, 

and  formed  a  committee  of  revenue  nearly 

on  his  plan. of  1773.     And,  as  this  seems 

to  be  the  time  for  every  man  to  give  his 

•pinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  collecting 

the  revenues,  I  will  run   the  hazard  of 

being  taxed  with  presumption,  and  will 

venture  to  give  you  mine»  though  it  is  in 

direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  lord 

Citve  and  Mr.  Hastings^  who  both  thought 


that  no  Europeans  should  be^^n^Iogrtd  h 
the  interior  partsof  the  country.  I  thini 
the  establisiiment  of  the  contmktee  of 
revenue  was  a  most  wise  and  aahitary 
measure,  and  has  been  attended  with  in- 
finite advantages;  but  I  think,  that  in- 
stead of  recalling  all  the  collectors,  there 
should  be  one  to  every  district,  produdng 
ten  lacks  a  year ;  and  thai  theae  gentle- 
men should  iiave  a  per-centage  on  their 
collections,  sufficient  to  support  theoa,  and 
to  afford  a  prospect  of  a  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  course  of  20  years,  with  a 
proper  competency.  To  every  thing  of 
this  kind  that  the  hon.  gentleman  bat  said^ 
I  fully  subscribe ;  but  he  knows  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Mn  Hastings,  and  that,  whefe 
he  could,  he  carried  that  opioAOD  with 
great  success  into  practioe ;  tor  instance, 
the  committee  of  revenue  and  th*.  sslt- 
office.  I  assure  the  bon«  getatlemaa  that 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  m'thetat^gnty, 
as  well  as  amlity,  of  the  civil  acnrants  tk 
Bengal.  I  know  it  is  their  wish  to  see  aH 
undue  emoluments  fd>oUshed ;  but  he 
knows,  and  we  all -know,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  late  provincial  councils,  when  the 
salaries  were  barely  auSciont  lo  maintain 
them,  ;the^  were  some  emolugseola  that 
have  never  yet  been  exf^ned.  Without 
saying  or  insinuating  any  thing  invidioos, 
I  affirm  that  thi;,decline  of  tlve  revenues 
was  a  sufficient  ground  for  abolishioe  the 
provincial  councils;  and  the  actual  in- 
erease  df  Aeat  receipts  ^ince  that  measure 
took  placet  proves  the  wisdom  and  the  pro- 
priety of  it.  The  hon«  gentleman  bsi 
most  unfairly  indeed  come  toisaeewitk 
*Mr.  Hastings  in  this  point  of  incraasc. 
He  takes  the  average  neat  receipts  of  the 
last  nine  years^,  and  proves  from  that,  that 
there  has  been  »  decrease ;  hut  ia  that  the 
mode  to  state  it  ?  He  takes  in  the  Sn 
years  settlement  of  the  committee  of  cir- 
cuit, which  he  has  reprobated,  becaiiM  it 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  couBttyi  and 
then  attempt's  lo  prove  that  the  reveniei 
are  now  faliiog  off;  but  if  he  will  take  the 
three  last  years  of  the  provincilkl  councfli, ; 
which  is  the  true  way  to  reason,  bo  wiK 
find  there  is  a  considerable  hioreaao  of  tk 
landed  revenue,  independent  of  above  hsK 
a  million  sterling  a  year  from  salt ;  aa^ 
this  is  the  only,  ground  upon  wbUi  s 
candid  man  can  state  it. 

The  hon.  gentleman,  after  condemM^ 
the  committee,  has  said  that  it  ia.:BS<s 
abolished.  Where  did  he  hear  Chiftj  1 
deny  the  fact.  I  affirm  that  oil  Mr#fisf- 
ungs's  regulations  are  at  thii^mfeilil  Jt 
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force,  as  he  will  see  by  the  last  reTeone 
lettei^  from  Bengal,  now  in  my  hand.  It 
is  true  that  a  member  of  the  board  is  now 
the  president,  hot  that  is  the  only  altera- 
tion ;  and  the  GoTemor-general  and  Coun- 
cil write,  that  they  have  given  them  for 
their  instruction  the  regulations  of  Feb. 
1781,  that  is,  precisely  the  regulations 
which  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  talked  about 
the  settlement  of  Bahar,  and  the  heavy 
balances  that  have  accrued ;  meanmg  to 
insinuate  that  the  farming  of  that  province 
-wns  a  corrupt  transaction  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  Here  again  I  can,  fortu- 
nately, convict  him  of  misrepresentaticni, 
by  papers  moved  for  by  himself,  and  now 
before  the  House ;  for  it  appears  that  2n 
the  three  years  succeeding  the  settlement 
of  the  provincial  councils,  more  money 
was  collected  in  each  year  than  under 
their  niiknagement,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  balances,  and  that  the  Company  in 
the  three  years  settlement  have  received 
abore  200,000^  more  than  they  would 
have  dene,  had  the  provincial  council  con- 
tinued. 

Af^er  all,  Mr.  St.  John,  what  are  we 
contending  about,  whether  H  is  better  or 
not  to  have  collectors  in  the  provinces  i 
Nobody  doubts  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
the  provincial  councils,  or  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  a  committee  of  revenue ;  but 
the  doubt  is,  whether  the  revenues  can  be 
best  administered  in  the  districts  with  or 
without  collectors  ?  I  may  be  very  wrong 
in  presuming  to  ofier  an  opinion  in  thb 
question,  in  opposition  to  lord  Clive  or 
Mr.  Hastings ;  but,  admitting  I  am  right, 
ahall  I  vote  to  impeach  Mr.  Hastings  be- 
cause we  diffisr  m  opinion,  where  his 
knowledge  must  be  so  superior  to  my 
own  ?  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  offer  an 
opinion  upon  this  subject  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, because,  though  no  Persian,  1  can 
•peaik  the  lansuage  to  the  natives,  which 
he  could  not  do. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  said  that  Mr. 
Shore  was  disgusted,  and  quitted  the  Com- 
mittee, leaving  the  management  of  the 
revenues  to  Mr.  Crofts,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  I  deny  the  fact 
most  confidently.  After  Mr.  Andersen 
had  left  Calcutta,  Mr.  Shore  and  Mr. 
Hastings  entirely  managed  the  revenues, 
tod  wim  what  success  I  have  proved  from 
Jtiittientic  documents.  Aa  to  Gunga 
:Govind  Sing,  I  know  nothing  of  him  my- 
self, but  I  harve  beard  in  Bengal,  that  he 
was  a  very  clever  iellow ;  and,  I  have  heard 
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he  was  a  *very  great  rascal.  I  cannot, 
however,  help  being  strudk  bv  two  cir- 
cumstances which  are  g^atly  in  his  favour, 
the  one  is,  that  at  a  solemn  trial  before  Sir 
Robert  Chambers  and  the  judges,  Gunga 
Govind  Sing  e£fectual]y  cleared  himself 
from  a  charge  brought  against  him,  and 
brought  his  enemies  to  shame.  The  other, 
that  Slough  Mr.  William  Cowper,  the  late 
president  of  the  Committee,  is  known  to 
have  been  on  very  bad  terms  with  Mr^ 
Hastings,  he  actudly  defended  this  man, 
lookinff  upon  him  as  an  injured  nan ;  and 
what  IS  still  more  extraordinary,  though 
Mr.  Stables  was  appointed  president  of 
that  Committee,  Gunga  Govind  Sing  still 
continnes  the  dewan,  and  possesses  that 
office,  as  for  at  I  know,  to  this  very  hour ; 
yet  no  one  will  say  that  .!)•  has  been  pre- 
teoted  since  Mr.  Hasthngs'  departure,  and 
therefore  I  pay  little  attention  to  any  re- 
ports to  his  discredit.  So  far  from  pro- 
tecting Gunga  Govind  Sing,  Mr.  Has^ 
tings,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Shore,  had 
at  one  time  determined  to  remove  him ; 
but  they  could  not  meet  with- another  man,' 
nnder  all  the  circuftistanccs,  so  able  to 
succeed  him. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has^  toldf  us,  that 
the  revenues  ojF  Bengal  afe  ropicUy  de* 
dining,  and  me  country  in  a  dreadfuF 
state.  I  wi)r  not  believe  him.  I  have 
authentic  evidence  of  the  contrary  iu  mj 
hand ;  the  last  revenue  letter  from  Bengal— # 
which  states  in  the  plainest  terms  the 
direct  reverse.  But  as  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  is  a  member  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
and  has  access  to  all  secret  papers,  I  ant 
unwilling,  as  a  proprietor  of  India  stock, 
that  an  darm  should  go  forth ;  I  therefore 
neier  the  Committee  to  that  letter  which 
states,  that  all  the  balances  upon  the  last 
jrear's  collections  amount  only  to  8  lacks, 
86,000  rupees,  of  which  the  Board  deem 
nearly  six  recoverable;  and  they  add, 
'<  that  so  near  a  completion  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  annual  rental  has  not  been  the 
effect  of  any  strain  upon  the  country  at. 
large,  or  on  any  part  tnereof,  which  is,  we 
are  convinced,  well  enough  able  to  bear  its 
present  assessments.'' 

Let  this  speak  for  the  wisdom  ef  Mr« 
Hastily'  system.  I  shall  not  treuUe  the 
Cmnmtttee  with  any  farther  remarks  upon 
the  charge,  which  states  matter  of  opinion 
in  general,  and  not  matter  of  criminality* 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  himself  rejoiced  to 
discover  Uiat  all  his  necessary  ebservatione 
upon  the  subject  woilld  lie  wtthra  so 
ihnhed  a  compass  at  not  to  require  biin  to 
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,  take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee;  and  in  ^act,  he  should  only  call 
their  attention  to  one  particular  point, 
upon  which  alone  he  thought  they  could 
with  any  degree  of  propriety  concur  with 
the  motion ;  nor  did  he  think,  that  even 
on  that  point  the  House  would  act  con* 
sistentiv  in  voting  the  present  chargre,  be- 
cause It  was  included  in  another  diarge^ 
to  which  the  House  had  already  assented. 
This  circumstance  was  the  fact  of  Mr« 
.Hastings  having  received  presents  from 
Kellerani  and  Cullian  Sing  on  the  settle- 
ment made  with  the  zemindars,  farmers, 
and  collectors,  in  1781.  The  House, 
therefore,  having  voted  a  specific  article  on 
that  head,  he  should  by  no  means  vote 
another  merely  on  the  same  ground,  and 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  other  foundation  for  a  criminal  charge 
against  Mji^  Hastings  in  the  article  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  opened ;  except 
that  which  he  had  now  stated — the  ac- 
cepting of  presents.  Stilly  if  it  could  be 
made  appear  that  tfie  charge,  as  it  stood, 
would  tend  to  throw  any  fresh  light  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  presents — would  esta- 
blish it  more  strongly  in  point  of  fact,  or 
elucidate  and  prove  the  guilt  of  the  trans* 
actiorv  more  forcibly — he  should  then  be 
ready  and  willing  to  give  the  motion  his 
hearty  support.  As  to  the  other  matters 
contained  in  the  charge,  he  either  looked 
upon  them  as  not  criminal,  or,  if  criminal, 
as  not  sufficiently  proved,  or  capable  of 
being  substantiated  at  the  bar  of  the  other 
House. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  discussed  the  nature  of 
the  charge,  adverting  to  each  separate 
article  on  which  Mr.  I?ancishad  grounded^ 
his  argument  with  respect  to  the  corrupt 
or  improvident  management  of  the  re- 
venues of  India,  and  the  oppression  which 
had  been  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastinei  in  tlie 
execution  or  that  part  of  his  office.  In 
the  first  {i^ace  he  said,  that  although  he 
agreed  with  him  in  most  of  hia  generid 
principles  on  the  subject  of  the  tenures 
of  the  zenoindars,  yet  he  by  no  means 
concurred  in  his  opinion,  that,  however 
reasonable  and  politic  they  might  appear, 
they  were  so  fully  and  clearly  establislied 
in  the  practice  of  the  Hindostan  govern- 
ments, as  to  make  a  particular  departure 
from  them  so  highly  and  so  evidently 
criminal,  as  to  justify  that  House  in 
founding  upon  it  an  article  of  impeach- 
ment.'  ^  However  permanent  the  tenure, 
and  however  well  established  the  here- 
diury  descent  of  zemindariea  might  have 


been  in  the  mfore  remote,  &nd  periiaps  the 
more  happy  periods  of  the  history  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  nowever  politic  it  mi^t  be,  for 
the  purpose  of  population  and  cultivation, 
that  they  should  remain  in  this  predica- 
ment, yet  he  by  no  means  considered  it  as 
a  principle  admitted  and  recognized,  that 
they,  actually  were  so  at  this  £iy,  because 
they  had  in  uct  undergone  many  ichanget ; 
and  so  far  the  contrary  principle  was  in 
some  measure  established. — As  the  crio^- 
nality  of  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct,  in  respect 
to  his  dispossessing  the  zemindars,  turned 
upon  a  question  which  concerned  the 
tenures  of  those  persons,  and  as  that 
question  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions, and  any  inquiry  into  it  wduld  pro- 
bably prove  tedious,  difficult,  and  uncer- 
tain in  the  extreme ;  nay,  as  it  migiht  be 
found  absolutely  endless  and  impractica- 
ble, he  thought  it  by  no  means  a  judi- 
cious proceeding  in  that  House  to  send  up 
such  matter ;  which,  however  of  a  ques- 
tionable nature,  was  not  yet  likely  to  add 
to  the  weight,  or  to  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking.  With  regard 
to  the  grants  of  farms  to  Cantoo  Baboo, 
thai  circumstance  had  furnished  the  hon. 
gentleman  with  one  of  his  chief  topics  of 
accusation  against  Mr.  Hastings ;  bat  it 
by  no  means  appeared  to  him  in  a  criminal 
light :  he  highly  approved  of  the  orders  of 
the  directors,  that  no  banyan  or  other  de- 
pendant of  a  collector  should  be  appointed 
to  a^  farm ;  he  also  thought  that  the  spHj^ 
of  that  regulation  extended  to  persons  m 
the  situation  of  Cantoo  Baboo,  thooj^ 
certainly  the  letter  of  it  did  not  indude 
him;  but  still,  even  if  it  had  beea  ex- 
pressly forbidden^  Mr.  Hastings  was  not 
answerable  for  the  appointment,  because 
he  had  been  in  the  situation  of  a  farmer  of 
revenues  before  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Hastings's'  government,  ^he  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  it  a  matter  of  charse 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  that  some  of  the 
farms  were  of  a  Ikrger  value  than  was 
limited  by  the  order  of  the  Companv  td 
each  farmer;  that  they  exceeded  one  lade 
of  rupees.  But  on  this  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, that  although  the  general  order 
was  to  that  effect,  vet  a  certam  degree  df 
discretion  must  be  letl  to  the  govermaent 
of  India  on  account  of  th^  d'rfficulty  and 
loss  which,  in  many  cases,  it  appeared 
would  attend  the  dividing  of  lands.  Be- 
sides, a  latitude  was  exprenly  allowed  in 
favour  of  persons  of  responstbSity ;  and 
certainly  to  the  responsibility  of  Cftfltoo 
Babo<^  in  pomt  of  peconiaiy ^~^^^ 
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tiooy  no  objection  could  be  made.  An- 
other circumstance  attending  this  transac- 
tion had  been  described  as  criminal ;  and 
this  was  the  abatement  which,  after  the 
statement  of  two  years,  had  been  made  in 
the  payments  of  Cantoo  Baboo,  and 
which  had  been  imputed  to  have  been 
done  with  a  corrupt  mtention  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  servant:  but  he  considered 
that  circumstance  in  a  very  different 
light ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  abatement 
had  been  genera^  throughout  all  the  pro- 
duces, and  it  amounted  to  2,500,000/. 
which  was  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole ; 
whereas  the  abatmnent  of  Cantoo  Baboo 
had  been  only  of  about  one  twelfth  part, 
so  dwt  it  was  impossible  to  discover  any 
thing  like  corruption  or  unfair  partiality 
in  the  transaction.  But  at  all  events,  af- 
fthodgh  in  general  the  making  a  very  bene- 
ficial grant  to  a  confidential  servant  might 
be  considered  as  suspicious,  yet  there  was 
no  room  for  any  sucn  suspicion  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  because  the  grant  to  Cantoo 
Baboo  was  by  no  means  a  beneficial 
erant ;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  it  expe- 
dient to  resign  it,  finding  it  not  so  produc- 
tive as  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  With 
reraect  to  the  grant  of  the  zemindary  of 
Baaarbund,  the  hon.  major  had  clearly 
shown  that  it  was  not  to  be  laid  to  Mr. 
Hastings's  charge  as  a  crime ;  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  patent  for  that  territory 
had  been  granted  during  his  absence ;  and 
it  appear^  that  Cantoo  Baboo  had  given 
the  nighest  rent  for  it  which  could  be  ob- 
tained or  expected,  and  that  at  a  fair  public 
teotion. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  spoke  of  the  various 
changes  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
&ianoial  system.  He  said,  that  thoueh  he 
should  not  attempt  expressly  to  vindicate 
the  variable  and  inconstant  disposition 
whidi  misht  have  given  rise  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  changes ;  yet  he  must  con- 
tend, fliom  the  unsettled  state  of  those  pro- 
vinces and  the  uncommon  difficulties  of 
his  situation  at  the  time,  that  the  mere 
fiM^t  of  changing  could  by  no  means  be 
looked  upon  as  a  crime,  unless  there  were 
drcomstances  of  unfiiir  and  corrupt  mo- 
tives apparent.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
kud  much  blame  to  Mr.  Hastings  for 
ceasing  to  proceed  at  law  against  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  circuit,  as 
he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Directors; 
but  jAe  circumstances  of  that  affiur  would 
fully  justify  him.  The  Company's  advo* 
oitte  general,  sir  John  Day,  bad  given  it 
as  bis  ppipion^  that  it  was  a  matter  of 


ffreat  doubt,  whether  the  Company  would 
be  able  to  recover  at  all,  and  if  it  did,  it  * 
was  precarious  whether  any  thing  consi-  • 
derable  could  be  obtained  from  the  parties, 
particularly  as  the  principal  peijon  among 
them,  Mr.  Barweli,  was  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  Bengal ;  and  surely 
the  opinion  of  the  first  law  officer  of  the 

Sovemment  was  fully  sufficient  to  warrant 
f  r.  Hastings's  conduct.  But,  exclusive 
of  this  circumstance,  it  was  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Barweli  had  declared 
that  he  would  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Directors  themselves,  and  whatever  ^ 
they  thouffht  reasonable,  he  would  on  his 
return  to  England  voluntarily  refund.  In 
such  circumstances,  it  was  evidently  mere 
advisable  to  suspend  the  proceedings  in 
India,  and  leave  the  matter  to  a  less  un- 
certain and  tedious  issue.  As  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  deficiency  of  the  revenues,  he 
admitted,  that  to  compare  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Hastinss's  admmistration  with  an 
average  of  the  nme  years  preceding,  was 
by  no  means  a  fair  method ;  nor  was  the 
naked  fact  of  such  a  deficiency,  unless  it 
could  be  proved  to  proceed  from  actual 
mismanagement,  a  sufficient  ground  fdir  a 
criminal  prosecution.  But  a  circumstance 
had  fallen  firom  the  hon.  gentleman,  which, 
though  not  directly  a  part  of  the  charge, 
was  yet  of  the  hifffaest  importance,  and  re<^ 
quired  an  immediate  answer ;  this  was,  his 
statement  that  the  defidcation  in  the  re- 
venues of  Bengal  and  the  other  provinces 
had  been  progressive  and  increasing  since 
the  pejiod  of  Mr.  Hastings's  governments 
To  this  statement  he  must  give  a  most  de-* 
cisive  contradiction ;  for  the  ftict  was  die 
rectl^  the  reverse ;  the  revenues  of  those 
provinces  were  in  a  most  flourishing  and 
promising  state,  nor  could  he  conceive 
where  the  hon.  gentleman  could  have 
found  documents  which  had  the  elfect  of 
imposing  upon  him  %o  grosriy  as  to  induce 
him  to  venture  on  so  unfounded  an  asser- 
tion. He  confessed  that  he  suspected 
many  faults  had  been  coiniifiitted  in  thai 
department,  which  he  apprehended  would 
be  found  highly  deserving  of  punishment  s 
but  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  such 
faults,  our  revenues  in  India  wore  a  most 
flattering  aspect.  He  concluded  b^  ob^ 
serving,  that,  not  seeing  any  thing  criminal 
in  the  charge,  except  in  that  part  of  it 
which  m^Btioned  the  receipt  of  presenla^ 
he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  the  motion, 
imlees  it  should  be  explained  to  him,  that 
some  part  of  the  charge  had  a  tendency  im 
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tbeai  up  10  ftucdon,  altll  he  tbould  coDtend, 
that  the  resuming  all  the  lands  of  all  tte 
zeaundars  at  oncct  and  putting  them  all 
op  to  auction,  was  an  act  of  such  ao^aatt- 
iiabie  violence,  «o  shamefiil  an  exereiae  of 
power,  that  the  government  that  prac^ 
tised  it,  could  not  but  fall  ipto  disgrace  ia 
the  eyes  of  all  mankind;  and  that  me  indi* 
vidtud,  be  Jiis  rank  what  it  might,  hb  su^ 
tion  ever  so  eminent,  would,  in  any  comi- 
trj,  and  almost  under  any  form  of  goveni- 
ment,.  be  thought  deserving  of  condiga 
punic^ment. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  even  were  the  cold 
excuse  of  its  being  legid  to  resume  the 
lands  of  a  semindar,  and  that  «  zemindar 
was  no  more  than  an  officer  of  govens- 
ment,  tenable,  Mr.  Uasttags^  of  aU  aaen, 
had  no  pretence  to  avail  himself  of  such  m 
plea,  since  he  had  declared,  in  the  aiost 
explicit  terms,  that  he  entertained  «  eon* 
trary  opinion.  Mr.  Fox  read  part  of  a 
public  letter  from  Mr.  Hastiags  to  the 
Directors,  in  which  he  stated  his  full  cob« 
viction,  **  that  zemindars  were  the  pro- 
prietors, that  they  could  not  be  removed, 
and  that  the  lands  were  their  estates  and 
their  inheritance*"  He  declared  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  any  nsare 
than  merely  to  take  notice  of  the  one 
point  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleinaa 
agreed ;  that  the  accepting  a  present  (torn 
luelleram  and  Cullian  Sing  was  highly 
crimtnal.  He  coincided  fully  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  this  particular, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  this  similarity  of 
sentiment.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  charge,  he  agreed  with 
his  hoB.  friend  who  had  opened  it.  Hiey 
were  all  features  of  the  same  cotmteoaiioe; 
indexes  of  the  same  miod.^  Aed  if  it 
could  be  proved' that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
changed  the  mode  of  collection  of  the 
revenues  of  Bengal,  so  many  thnes  withia 
so  few  years,  without  any  corrupt  asotii% 
but  merely  through  ^e  mutability  ot  his 
mind,  he  diould  think  that  it  was  eetiiig 
in  a  great  and  important  situation  with  a 
degree  of  levity  highly  censurable,  and 
that  it  ought  to  excite  the  indigoalioB  of 
that  House.  Mr.  Fox  resorted  once  more 
to  the  general  confiscation  of  the  ceoihi- 
dars'  property,  which  he  again  held  up  as 
an  instance  of  the  blackest  tyranirf^  and 
as  of  itself  sufficient  not  only  to  jistdy  that 
Heuse  in  mdving  an  impeachment,  bat  4a 
render  it  a  aatteir  of  disgrace  to  ^essif 
they  did  not  support  the  motieiu.  Ha 
Agreed  that  it  was  wrong  and  impolitieVi 
load  a  prooeeding  so  aerioiis  as  tfariia- 


efttablish  and  elucidate  that  partie»lar 
demeanor  in  a  better  manner  than  could 
be  done  without  it. 

M««  Fox  remarked,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman^ when  arguii^  upon  the  sidiject 
of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  had 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  with 
Um  of  late,  that  he  would  not  suppose 
that  any  but  the  purest  motive  coeld 
induce  him  to  differ  at  all  in  opinion  from 
his  hon.  friend  on  the  subject  of  die 
present  charge;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
6ould  not  suppress  his  extreme  astnntsh- 
mont  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
lay  out  of  the  scale  of  preponderating 
oriminality  that  matter,  which  in  his  mind, 
^beve  all  others,  weighed  most  against 
Mr.  Hastings: — the  having  at  once  seized 
upon  all  the  lands,  the  undoubted  pro- 
perty ef  the  zemindars,  dispossessed  them 
of  their  ancient  inheritance,  and  put  their 
possessions  up  to  auction.  Such  an  action 
of  tyranny  was  unexampled,  he  would 
^Moture  to  say,  in  any  government,  at  any 
period,  under  any  circurastanoes^  So 
broad,  so  glaring,  so  intolerable  an  act  of 
violence  struck  him  from  the  first  moment 
that  he  heard  any  thing  of  the  charge, 
as  the  most  distinguishing  feature,  as  tluit 
feature  which  must  flash  conviction  upon 
^le  mind  of  every  man  who  had  i  spark 
of  humanity  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  all 
abng  conceived  there  would  not  have  been 
la  moment's  hesitation  in  any  one  member 
ef  the  committee ;  but  that  the  instant  the 
£act  was  stated,  the  common  feelings  of 
^U  who  heard  it,  would  have  risen  in 
unison,  end  that  they  sheuld  have  unani- 
ynously  voted,  that  the  charge  contained 
matter  of  the  deepest  guilt,  the  most 
atrodoiis  prtminality^  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  aaid,  tliat  his  hen.  friend 
bad  assumed  the  fact,  that  a  semindar 
was  the  herijtaUe  proprietor  of  his  lands; 
Burely  his  hon^fnend  had  done  a  greai 
deal  more  than  assume  it ;  he  had  proved 
pt  to  the  general  conviction  of  the  com- 
tnittee;  not  proved  it  by  apecific  proof 
sedeeti,  but  by  accompanying  his  sfate- 
aunt  of  the  fact,  with  reasons  and  argu- 
wants  naturally  asising  from  it;  reasons 
and  arguments  undenuble  in  themselves, 
and  sodi  »  must  impress  conviction,  that 
the  eemindar  was  the .  mdonbted  pro* 
nrlet^r  ef  l^s  lands,  and  net  a  mere  col* 
ieotor  of  the  revenue.  But  so  obnoxious 
|S9  conderonatie&  had  bean  the  condoct  of 
jiir.  Hastuigk  in  this  particular,  that,  even 
gvimting  for  a  moment  that  it  a«s  lemtl  to 
p^sume  the  lands  0f  a  zenrieder,  a^a  put 
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meAtary  prosecution  with  light  or  frirolouB 
matter,  but  he  could  not  agree  to  hold 
an  act  of  such  violence  in  that  light.  Let 
the  lav  therdbre  be  with  Mr.  Hasdi^gt  or 
against  him,  he  would  not  consent  to 
consider  the  tumii^  a  whole  and  distin- 
guished race  of  people  adrift  as  a  mete 
venal  error  of  juagment. 

Mr.  Pitt  read  the  paragraph  from  die 
letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fox»  which  ap- 
peared to  lie  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  not  from  Mr.  Hastings 
particttbrly ;  and  contended  that  so  rar 
from  the  council  recognizing  the  indefea* 
sSble  right  of  possession  and  inheritance  of 
the  zemindars,  every  letter  gave  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  their  lands  having  been 
actually  set  up  to  auction* 

Mr.  Boughttm  Rome  said,  that,  as  he 
had  been  particularly  called  upon  by  the 
bon.  mover,  and  as  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  semindars  had  been 
rather  overcharged  in  order  to  enhance 
the  criminality  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  letting 
their  lands  to  farm,  he  could  not  let  the 
business  pass  without  submitting  his  dpi^ 
niooB  to  the  committee.      As  to  the  ee- 
mindara  of  Bengal,  he  dechMrod  that  he 
then  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  them;   that  he  thought  it 
would  be  good  policy  in  Great  Britain  to 
consider  them  as  hereditary  landhcdders 
and  pnifNrieiors,  and  te  receive  the  re- 
venues of  Bengal  through  their  agency, 
as  the  mode  that  would  tend  most  to  the 
quiet  and  happiness  of  the  natives,  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  country.  But  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  zemindars,  he  said  he  had 
always  entettained  doubts,  which  he  had 
upon  a  former  occasion  communicated  to 
the  bon.  gentleaaan  himself,  whether  thev 
were  in  their  constitution  hereditary,  al- 
though they  had  certainly  become  so  by 
the  usage  of  Bengd  :-^hat  the  word  itself, 
being   Fersian,  was  certainly  of  modem 
intnMlQOtiOB,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
kna«ra  to  the  ancient  law  books  of  the 
Hindoos.     He  said  there  was  an  official 
joriedictien  vested  in  the  zemindars  by 
royal    patent,   the    fiwt    eonmtencement 
of  which  he  thought  might  be  within  a 
hwndred  years*    l«is  semindary  he  con- 
cetf>ed  to  have  been  originallv  instituted 
by  Cbe  Mogul  government,  for  securing 
the  ptfvCDue,  and  presef ving  the  policy  ^ 
the  country  rand  to  have  been  conferred  at 
the  free  will  of  Che  fnrioce,  or  superadded 
to  %he  pFOvioQS  right  of  possession,  until, 
by  stKKessiv^  CDmrmations  in  the  same 
jcaBBityf  &  has  grown  to  be  regarded  as  a 


general  descriptive  term  ibr  an  hereditafT 
tenure  of  land.    He  had  always  consi^ 
dered  the  letting  their  lands  to  straneers 
upon  a  lease  of  five  years  to  be  an  impolitic 
and  pernicious  measure  in  the  Bengal  ad- 
ministration.    Nevertheless,  he  eould  not 
see  the^  propriety  of  charging  Mr.  Has* 
tin^  with  gross  criminality  Si  the  trans- 
action, unless  there  were  circumstances 
coupled  with  it,  that  could  show  him  to 
have  acted  firom  eomipt  motives.    Mr. 
Rouse  did  not  admit,  that  the  revenue  of 
a  zemindar  could  strictly  be  stated  to  be 
an  unalteraMe  revenue;  and  agreed,  that 
every  sovereign  power  must  possess  the 
right,  to  be  exercised  or  not  as  polios  may 
direct,  of  aitoertaining  the  actual  v^ue  of 
the  kind  within  its  dominion,  and  deter^ 
miamg  the  rate  of  revenue  which  it  shaH 
pay  to  the  state.     What  was  now  the 
standard  rate  of  that  assessment  in  Bengal, 
or  whether  there  was  any  universal  stand- 
ard, he  had  never  been  able  to  learn  eidier 
iVom  books  or  inquiry.    But  he  under- 
stood, that  in  the  province  of  Bahar  the 
established  profit  or  claim  of  die  zemindar 
was  to  one  tenth  only  of  the  produce. 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  council  entertained 
an  opinion,  that  government  had  a  right 
to  the  fuH  produce  of  die  lands,  upon 
aUowmg  a  compensation  to  die  zemindan^ 
and  openly  acted  upon  it.    His  predeces^ 
SOTS  had  done  so  before  him — the  districts 
of  Burdwan  and  Kistagar  had  been  let  in 
fhrm,  and  measures  had  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  gross  produce  of  all  the, 
lands  of  Bengal;  yet  no  charge  had  been 
laid  against  the  humanity  or  integrity  of 
Mr.  Verelst,  the  governor  who  authorised 
these  proceedings.    He  repeated  hb  de- 
claradoDs  that  he  thought  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  committee  of  ch^uit  had 
been  wrong  in  principle,  and  fallacious  in 
their  e&ct ;  but  he  eould  not  see  reasons 
to  pronounce  Mr.  Hastings  criminal,  folt 
having  acted  upon  this  or  that  system,  in 
a  matter,  upon  which  undoubtedly  two 
opinions  prevailed.    Mr.  Hastings's  recall 
of  the  provincial  councils  was  certainly  a 
measure  taken  without  authority ;  but  the 
delegation  of  a  part  of  the  power  of  the 
governor  generu  and  pouncil  to  a  con- 
trolling committee  at  the  presidency,  he 
conceived  not  to  be  either  illegal  or  im* 
p<^itic.    A  similar  plan  had  been  pursued 
at  Madras,  by  lord  Macartney,  with  great 
success,  and  much  to  the  honour  oi  the 
gentlemen  employed  upon  that  duty )  and 
In  his  opinion  the  reduced  number  of  the 
supreme  cocmcH,  and  the  multiplied  duties 
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of  their  ^ee  rendered  It  neoenary  to 
cootinue  that  mode  of  admiQi8teriDg.the 
Bengal  reyeaiies.  Upon  the  whole,  Bir. 
Rouse  was  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  had  hetard  of  .a 
man  who  pretended  to  teach  the  art  of 
memory,  and  had  boasted  of  his  fiiculty 
to  a  sa^ ;  upon  which  the  sage  had  de- 
sired hun  to  try  to  teach  him  the  art  of 
oblivion.  After  what  he  had  heard,  such 
an  exeacise  of  art  must  4>perate  most 
effisctuallv  upon  htm,  before  there  could 
be  wiped  from  the  tablets  of  lus  memory 
those  traces  of  infonnatkm  respectine  the 
manners  and  customs  of  India,  whid  he 
had  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,— 4eamed,  un- 
doubtedly in  the  history  of  the  affiiirs  of 
India^r— who  had  q>oken  last.  He  had 
lately,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  had 
his  memory  refreshed  by  a  reference  to 
the  records  of  that  informatbn  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  communicated  to  ^le 
Seleet  Committee,  of  which  he  had  then 
Uie  honour  to  be  a  member,  so  much  to 
their  advantage;  and  among  the  records 
to  which  he  mid  alluded,  there  was  to  be 
found  a  very  di&rent  account  of  the 
.zemindars,  from  that  just  given  by  the 
hon.  sentleman.  Mr.  Burke  r^d,  from 
one  of  the  volumes  ilimished  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee,  the  examination  and 
answers  of  William   Boughton    Rouse, 

S^«  on  the  nature  of  that  description  of 
mdoos  called  zemindars.  After  accom* 
panyioff  the  information  which  this  ex* 
tract  a&rded  with  some  compliments  to 
Mr.  Rouse,  as  an  authority  not  to  be 
lightly  disputed,  and  as  a  ffeatleman  who 
had  originally  established  the  doctrine 
contended  for  in  the  present  moment,  Mr. 
Burke  said  that  he  should  do  away  all 
doubt  of  what  he  had  conceived  to  be  the 
corrupt  motives  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  then 
read  an  allegorical  application  made  by 
Mr.  Geoi^  Bright,  a  member  of  council, 
to  Mr.  Hastiogs,  desiring  to  be  sent 
down  to  Rohilcund  or  any  other  place,  as 
a  collector  of  revenue.  Mr.  Bnght  de- 
clared, in  his  letter,  that  he  heard  there 
was  n^uch  game  there,  that  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  sport,  and  that  he  knew  the 
Governor-general  loved  ffame,  and  would 
not  discourage  his  poa(£ing,  as  he  knew . 
he  would  take  care  to  ffive  as  good,  an  ac- 
count of  it  as  any  Uack  sportsman  -ia ' 
Hlndostan.  The  meaning  of  the  allegory 
(Mr.  Burke  remarked)  was  grossly  obv^ 
ous,  and  it  followed  that  Mr.  Hastings 
considered  it  as  an  insull^and  displaced 
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Mr.  Bright.  He  reasoned  upon  tint 
letter  and  its  consequences,  and  said,  thst 
upon  the  first  hearing  of  the  transaction  a 
common  man  would  imagine  Mr.  Has- 
tings had  neveir  received  the  bribe,  which 
Mr.  Br^t,  in  the  fonher  part  of  his  leU 
ter,  insmuated  that  he  had  taken;  but 
the  fiict  was,  although  he  punished  Mr. 
Bright,  and  turned  htm  out  to  wander 
like  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  eaith, 
he  had  actually  acc^ed  the  bi^  in 
question* 

Mr.  Barxodl  observed,  that  as  Mr. 
Burke  had  introduced  his  name,  be  could 
not  avoid  expressing  an  eamesi  denre 
that  if  there  was  any  charge  against,  him 
whidi  he  had  not  answered,  it  might  be 
urged ;  and  he  would  meet  the  accusation 
in  that  House,  or  any  where  else  in  the 
most  explicit  manner. 

Mr.  Burke  answered,  that  be  did  not 
mean  to  brine  forward  a  chai^  against 
the  hon.  gendeman,  as  his  hands  were 
sufficiently  full  already ;  but  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  really  anxious  to  be  ac- 
cused, he  would,  when  at  ftdl  leisure,  ap« 
ply  himself  to  the  subject;  for  if  he  were 
compelled  to  speak  the  truth,  he  most 
say  that  he  did  not  think  the  wluile  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  conduct,  while  in  In- 
dia, unobjectionable. 

The  question  being  put*  the  Cooannttee 
divided  on  Mr.  Francis's  motion:  Toa^ 
71 ;  Noes,  55. 
t 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Ecd^ 
nastical  Courts  BiUJ]  April  90.  T^ie 
House  being  in  a  conmiittee  on  the  Bfll 
to  prevent  frivolous  and  vexatious  soils 
in  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 

Ihe  Master  of  the  RoUsi^ToposeAf  that 
the  blank  for  the  day  after  which  proaeca- 
tions  in  the  EcdestastTcal  Courts  should 
not  be  commenced,  be  filled  with  die 
words  '<  two  years."  Two  years,  be  aa^, 
were  allowed  in  the  courts  of  ^^^Mt^fw 
la«r  for  persons  to  bring  their  actioas  ia 
cases  of  slander,  and  he  saw  no  reasoa 
why  the  same  should  not  be  giaatad  10 
prosecutoss  for  defamation  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court. 

Mr^  Bastard  mA,  that  with  his  i 
instead  of  persons  being  allowed  aix  1 
(as  tbe«  blank  stood  filled  op  by  1 
mer  eommittee)  to  institute,  tb^* 
irtitions  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  i 
fisunation,  the  power  of  prosecuting  w  An 
.court  for  deflMnation  should  be  aSofiAld 
altogether,  because  no  fenoo .  mi^^ft^ 
prosecuted  in,  that  coyrt  couU  io|tfti»  m^ 
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remedy.  Neitber  was  there  any  punish- 
ment :  for»  what  was  dmng  penaoce  ?  It 
•was  merely  going  to  church  in  a  masque- 
rade dresSy  which  not  one  in  ten  cared 
two-pence  about.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  troth  was  "changed  to  falsehood^ 
and  falsehood  to  truth:  for  if  a  person 
rightly  and  justly  called  a  woman  what 
perhaps  she  was,  that  person  was  to  do 
penance,  if  be  would  not  consent  to  tell 
a  lie»  and  unsay  the  accusation ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  falsely  accused  a 
wo<ban,  and  she  ought  to  have;  the  re- 
cotnpence  of  putting  him  to  shame,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  the  truth. 
Bay  she  was  an  honest  woman,  and  escape 
disgrace.  All  prosecutimis  in  the  eccle- 
siastical cotirts  were  malicious ;  and  there- 
fore a  process  of  that  vexatious  sort  ought 
to  be  put  an  end  to.  But  the  learned 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  changed  his 
ground  since  he  had  last  spoken  on  the 
•abject.  Unless  he  could  be  satisfied, 
that  what  he  had  stated,  as  to  a  person  un- 
justly prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  having  no  remedy  against  his  ma- 
Ccious  prosecutor,  was  ill-founded,  he 
idiould  persist  in  the  words  **  six  months'* 
standing  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  Master  qf  the  Rolls  repeated  his 
argument,  that  there  were  instances  of 
dMimation  more  wounding  to  an  honour- 
able and  feeling  mind,  than  the  vilest 
slander*  If  a  man  of  the  most  respectable 
character  were  charj^ed  by  a  foul  tongue, 
with  havii^  committed  incest  with  his 
daughter  or  sister,  be  had  no  remedy  but 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  would  any 
man  aaj  such  an  injury  ought  to  exist  in 
llbssibijity  without  a  remedy?  As  two 
years  were  allowed  for  persons  to  bring 
4heir  actions  at  common  law  in  cases  of 
slander,  he  tliought  that  justice  required 
the  same  time  slMuld  be  allowed  prosecu- 
tors in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

Mr.  John  Scott  contended,  that  the 
accusations  against  the  ecclesiastical  court 
were  phantoms  of  the  brain,  mere  chil- 
dren of  the  imafrination. .  The  court  was 


an  ancient,  and,  m  many  respects,  ap 
useful  establishment :  he  saw,  therefore! 
no  reason  to  abolish  it,  unless  some  good 
ground  could  be  stated  for  such  a  proce- 
dure. From  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  he  should  have  imagmed  that 
so  far  from  meaning  to  complun  of  the 
<estravaffant  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
e&mtf  he  mtended  to  have  strenffdiened 
them  an^  retidered  them  more  effectual. 
The  distinetiops  t#ken  between  defan^a-. 


tion  and  scandd  bv  lawyers  were  enough 
to  draw  the  proression  into  ccmtempt. 
The  very  first  law  book  he  had  taken 
down  that  day  to  look  at  the  actionable 
cases,  fiimished  him  with  instances  of 
the  decisions  of  graie  and  sase  judges, 
enough  to  make  lawyers  aahamed  of 
themselves.  He  then  produced  a  paper, 
from  whence  he  read  several  very  extra- 
ordinary cases.  One  was  a  case  of  a 
man's  saying  that  another  mah  had  been 
guilty  of  murder;  that  was  deemed  action- 
able,  because  murder  was  a  felony ;  but 
if  he  had  only  said,  that  he  cut  his  head 
down  with  a  cleaver,  so  that  one  cheek 
lay  on  one  shoulder  and  the  other  on  the 
oUier,  that  was  not  actionable;  there 
being  no  imputation  of  felony.  Again,  if 
a  man  said  another  stole  privately,  it  was 
actionable;  but  if  he  only  said  he  stole  by 
the  way  side,  it  was  not  so,  because  a  man 
mi^t  take  an  apple  or  a  stick,  neither  of 
which  was  a  felonious  taking.  If  a  per- 
smi  said  a  woman  had  the  French  diseasSt 
it  was  actionable,  because  it  conveyed  a 
meanmg  of  an  injurious  tendency ;  but  if 
a  person  said  of  a  woman  that  she  had 
lately  had  the  French  disease,  it  was  not 
action^le,  becai^  it  implied  that  she 
had  it  not  at  the  time,  but  was  cured: 
Again,  by  a  peculiar  locality  of  law,  if  a 
man  called  a  woman  a  whore  in  London 
or  Southwark,  it  was  actionable ;  but  not 
if  he  caJled  a  woman  a  whore  any  where 
else.'  If  a  man  in  Yorkshire  said,  a  man 
had  stn^ined  a  mare,  it  was  actionable, 
though  not  so  in  any  other  county ;  as  if 
the  words,  **  straining  a  mare,''  carried  a 
diffisrent  import  in  Yorkshire  to  what  they 
did  in  any  other  county.  Numberlesfi 
other  precedents  of  decision  had  been 
pronounced  bv  the  wisdom  of  our  judges, 
equally  singular,  and  equally  ludicrous; 
but,  Mr.  &;ott  said,  he  wiihed  to  draw 
the  serious  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
bad  consequences  of  abdishing  or  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
He  put  a  case,  that  a  yotmg  lady,  on  the 
eve  almost  of  marriage  to  a  good  and  ho- 
nourable man,  was  to  be  so  fiur  slandered 
as  to  have  it  reported  that  she  was  big 
with  a  bastard ;  the  consequence  might  be, 
the  match  would  break  off,  and  the  young 
lady  could  never  hope  to  have  another 
offer  s  nay  she  must  even  shut  herself  up 
and  never  diow  her  face  again.  In  that 
case,  was  there  a  jury  in  the  kingdom 
who  would  hesitate  to  give  larce  damages  ? 
Look  ftt  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  suppose  the  same  slander  said  of  a 
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yoong  woman  not  on  the  eve  (rfm^nriage. 
In  that  case  no  action  would  lie,  and  yet 
the  woman's  character  and  hopes  of  mar- 
rittte  were  blasted  and  gone  for  ever, 
^ith  regard  to  the  period  of  limiting  the 
bringing  of  the  suit,  he  should  propose  a 
twelvemonth,  and  that  because  upon  in- 
qnurv  he  found  it  to  be  the  time  already 
.    established  in  the  court. 

Mr.  RffUe  supported  the  Bill,  and  com- 
plained that  the  learned  gentlemen  had 
waited  tUi  almost  the  last  moment  before 
tfa^m^ade  aoy  opposition. 

The  Attorney  (general  said,  that  a»  un- 
fortunately no  gentlemaa  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiastical  court  at  present  enjoyed 
a  seat  within  the  House,  it  behoved  all 
those  who  belonged  to  the  same  prof^ 
sion  as  himself,  to  stand  up  and  defend  a 
^  court  <^  law,  though  of  a  very  different 
constitution  and  nature  from  those  with 
wbidi  they  were  connected.  He  ^ut 
some  cases,  and  argued  upon  them  as 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
existence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
With  regard  to  there  beinc  no  remedy  to 
n  person  wrongly  accused,  what  remedy 
was  there  in  the  case  of  an  assault,  charged 
against  any  man  ?  As  to  penance,  it  was 
.  a  degree  w  shame  and  infamy^  sufficient 
lo  deter  diose  inclined  to  be  busy  with 
their  neighbours  fame,  to  keep  a  guard 
upon  their  speech. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  learned  gentle- 
Bum  had  really  pot  the  matter  upon  a  very 
handsome  footing.  It  was,  then,  merdy 
because  there  happened  to  be  no  civilian 
in  that  House,  that  he  vras  so  anxious  to 
support  the  ecclesiastical  court  I  In  their 
extreme  ardour  for  the  honour  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  and 
his  learned  brethren  seemed  entirely  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  honour  of  thcjr  own ; 
for  a  more  degrading  attack  on  the  learned 
profoasion  he  had  scarcely  ever  heard. 
The  hoo.  gentleman  who  moved  the  BiU, 
had  more  than  once  called  upon  learned 
gentlemen  to  reply  to  the  objectMos  he 
made  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
amidst  all  their  arguments,  not  one  syllable 
had  been  offered  like  an  answer. 

Mr.  Qourlenay  said,  that  he  could  not 
account  for  the  extreme  civility  of  the 
.  learned  gentlemen.  They  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  have  given  vip  the  law  of  Bnghmd 
0ut  of  complaisance  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  highest  reverence  was  due 
io  the  law  of  Enghmd.  Lord  Coke  de- 
clared, when  he  was  fint  made  a  brother 
of  the  coif,  that  a  serjeant'a  cap  hdl  four 


typical  comers  to  it,  one  the  symbol  of 
experience,  another  of  observation,  a  third 
of  wisdom,  and  a  fourth  of  commemora- 
tion. Mr.  Courtenay  attempted  to  w> 
count  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
letting  the  law  of  England  fall  to  support 
the  law  of  the  ecclesiaaiical  courtSy  and 
said,  he  supposed  she  was  more  swelling,  and 
had  more  of  the  cork  rump  than  the  other. 
He  agreed  that  it  would  be  extremely 
wrong  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  eede- 
siastical  law,  and  therefore  he  thought  it 
would  be  wise  and  salutary  to  let  it  remain 
an  express  part  c£  that  law,  "  timt  no  noaa 
shoula  marry  his  grandmother.*'  The 
learned  gentlemen  had  spoken  ao  wanslr 
in  fovour  of  aoits  for  defamation  in  the 
ecclesiasticai  courts,  that  he  should  not 
be  surprized  if  they  were  to  prosecute  one 
another  in  the  ecclesiasticai  court  for  de- 
famation against  the  law  of  England.  He 
should  vote  for  the  six  months,  though  be 
had  rather  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  en- 
tirely abolished;  not,  indeed,  thi^  he  folt 
himself  unwilling  to  let  those  courts  have 
cognizance  of  adultery  and  fornication, 
wmch  the  priests  had  always  arrogated  to 
themselves^  and  of  which  perhaps  they 
were  so  competent  to  judge,  from  thek 
frequent  ^actice.  Six  months  appeared^ 
in  his  o(>mion,  quite  sufficient  to  cadbk 
them  to  investigate  all  charges  of  scandal ; 
nor  did  he  see  how  any  longer  tioae  codd 
be  required  to  give  an  account  of  irorih 
uttered,  unless  in  Iceland,  where  ti» 
breath  might  be  frozen  in  November,  and 
not  thawed  before  the  July  folk>wiog. 

The  Mader  of  the  RoUs  said,  that  a 
question  of  so  grave  a  nature  was  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  amidst  wanton  jesta»  and 
endeavours  to  make  laughter  take  the 
place  of  aober  sense  and  solid  reason,  it 
was  necessary  for  gentlemen  to  knov 
something  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  before 
they  ventured  to  alter  it.  Legislatioa  was 
a  task,  to  which  he  by  no  means  thought 
himaelf  equal,  nor  would  he  presooie  to 
blurt  out  his  crude  ideas  of  legislatioQ 
there,  lest  they  sbouki  foil  of  success. 

Sir  Jmmes  Jokmtone  condemned  the 
ecclesiasticai  courts,  and  all  courts  bat 
courts  where  a  trial  by  jury  prevailed. 

Mr,  Biorcrqft  said,  he  wished  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  debate,  since  it  appeared  tc 
hmi  that  they  ware  contendii^  for  no- 
thing. What  was  six  months,  whea  the 
aotlKNr  of  the  Bill  said,  that  there  was  no 
punishment  in  the  ecclesiastical  courli? 
\¥hat  did  it  signify  then,  whether  it  wm 
nx  or  twelve  months  before  any  penou 
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ivas  prosecuted  in  a  court  in  which  he 
could  not  be  puniaheil  ?  As  doing  penanco 
was  deelarea  to  be  nothing  more  than 
^oing  to  a  masquerade,  he  supposed  the 
sheet  was  to  be  considered  as  a  domino : 
to  borrow  a  joke,  therefore,  from  a  good 
old  jester,  Rabelais,  **  Beaii  sunt,  qui  mo* 
riuntur  in  Domino."  Mr.  Bearcrofl  said, 
the  members  of  his  profession  might  as 
well  leave  it  to  others  to  find  fault,  and 
point  out  their  foibles*  With  regard  to 
their  standing  up  ipr  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  that  they  acted  disinterestedly 
at  least,  for  those  wei:e  courts  in  which 
not  one  of  them  ever  practised.  Soi^ 
sharp  observations  had  been  made  upon 
his  pr.ofeasioa ;  but  they  gave  him  no  con- 
cern whatever :  for  it  was  an  old  saying, 
that  **  the  cursed  fox  thrives." 
.  Sir  fV.Vdben  spoke  agamst  the  Bill, 
and  in  favour  of  the  twelvemonth  being 
allowed. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  words  '*  ^x  months,"  stand  part 
of  the  Bill:  Yeas,  91 ;  Noes,  57. 

Prince  qf  }Vales*s  Debts*"}  Alderman 
Nctmham  said,  he  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
which  materially  concerned  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  desired  to  assure  him,  that  it 
did  not  arise  from  personal  curiosity,  but 
that  he  intended,  upon  what  might  proba- 
bly be  his  answer  to  ground  a  parliamen- 
tary proceeding;  It  was,  whether  it  was 
the  design  of  Ministers  to  bring  forward 
any  proposition  to  rescue  the  Ptince  of 
Wales  from  his  present  very  embarrassed 
situation  ?  for  though  he  thought  that  his 
conduct  during  his  difficulties  had  re- 
flected greater  honour  and  glory  on  his 
character  than  t^e  most  splendid  diadem 
in  Europe  bad  uf)on  the  wearer  of  it,  yet 
it  roust  be  very  disagreeable  to  his  Royal 
Highness  to  be  deprived  of  those  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  which  so  properly  be- 
longed to  his  high  rank.  It  would  be  an 
indelible  disgrace  upon  the  country,  if 
the  situation  and  income  of  this  exalted 
personage  were  any  longer  to  remain  so 
meanly  circumscribed. 

Mr.  FiU  answered,  that  as  it  was  i^pt 
his  duty  to  bring  forward  a  subject  of  sucii 
a  natpre  as  that  suggested  by  the  hon. 
gentleipan,  except  at  the  command  of  his 
Majesty ;  it  was  not  necessary  fo(  him  to 
say  more  in  reply  to  the  questwn,^  than 
t))at  he  had  not  been  honoured  with  such 
^command. 

Alderman  Neumluxm  then  gave  noticei 
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f  that  lie  shiyald,  c^  the  4th  of  May^  bring 
forward  a  nation  for  the  consideration  ($ 
the  House  respecting  his.  royal  highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Debate  on  the  Budget. 2  The  House 
having  resolved  itsdf  into  a  Committee  o^ 
Ways  and  Means, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  remarked,  that  it 
was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  that 
he  assured  the  House,  that  he  should  no^ 
be  under  the  necessity  of  trespassing  for  ^ 
great  length  of  time  upon  their  patience 
whilst  he  submitted  to  their  consideration 
some  niecessarv  particulars.  It  was  a 
maitei;of  much  satisfaction  to  him,  thaij 
he  had  sucii  ^n  accoiifil  to'  lay  before 
them  of  the  state  of  our  finances  as  woul(j( 
show  that  tfie  promising  picture  which  he 
had  on  former  occasions,  described  to 
them,  was  by  no  means  flattering  or  ex- 
aggerated. 'The  services  of  the  current 
year  would  be  discovered  to  be  amply 
provided  for,  although,  it  bad  not  yet  been 
found  practicable  to  reduce  many  of  our. 
most  expensive  departments  to  tne  level, 
of  what  miglit  have  }f)een  expected,  and, 
what  a  select  committee  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  session  had  described  a 
proper  permanent  peace  e$taB1ishment«[ 
At  the  same  time,  ttie  plan  for  the  dimi-. 
nution  of  the  national  debt  had  been^ 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  several  quarterly] 
payments  of '2,50,000/.  for  that  purpose  hadj 
been  regularly  miade  good.  Mr.  Fitt  then: 
went  through  the  several  articles  of  supply; 
which  had  already  .been  voted,  and  thos^ 
which  remained  to  be  voted,  stating  firsts, 
that  there  had  been  voted  for  I8,0&  seV 
tnen  936,000/.;,  for  the  ordinary  of  thoj 
navy  700,000/.;  for  the  extraordinary' 
650,000/. ;  making  the  whole  of  the  navy 
service  2,286,000^  This  was  considera-' 
bly  more, than  the  estimate  formed  by  the, 
finance  committee  last  year,  which  was^ 
1,800,000/*,  so  that,  in  this  establishment,, 
there  was  an  excess  of  486,000/.  beyond' 
what  inight  be  expected  as  the  'permanent 
expense  of  it  in  future  tinies  «f  peace. 

For  the  army  had  been  voted  1,^11,069/^; 
for  the  army  extraordinaries,  as  staff,, 
guards,  garrisons,  &c.  420,000/. ;  making 
1,831,069/.  The  permanent  peace  esta- 
blishment of  this  service  had  been  estimated 
by  the  committee  at  1,600,000/.  So  that 
there  was  an  excess  of  231,039/.  Under 
this  head  had  also  been  added  a  sum  of 
about  50,000/.  for  victualling  the  loyalists 
in  their  new  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  ordnance  had  been  voted  ait 
[3T] 
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SSBfBfftlf  wWch  was  tnUrer  *ort  of  llie 
estimate  made  on  that  branch  of  th^  ser- 
▼fee  by  the  .eommittee.  The  amount  of 
miscdlaneous  services  was  about  998,0001.9 
and  other  p^urticular  s^rvic^s  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature^  though  not  nsually  dassed 
tmder  that  head^  as  for  making;  roads  in 
Scotland,  ioiprovemcQts  of  a  simtfar  ma- 
ture in  Nova  Scotia,  the  British  Museum, 
ice.  amounted  to  about  ^,000^.  There 
was  another  head  of  supply,  wbicfi,  for 
<he  last  tirnq,  it  wodd  be  necessary  to 
iote  this  year,  and  this  was,  tp  mai^e  eood 
the  deficiencies  in  the  several  appropriated 
Ainds.  J^avin^  stated  the  nature  or  those 
defici€;nc]c;^9 '  and  how  they  arose  out  of 
^e  old  system  of  appropriationsi  under 
which  each  particular  tax  or  object  of 
revepue  beiqj^  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  one  or  more  particular  annrnties^ 
^as  estimated  at  a  fixed  sum  adequate  to 
those  annuities ;  and  having  ren^rrked  that, 
if  the  fund  arising  from  that  tax  dSd  not 
amount  to  the  sum  at  which  it  was  est!- 
jnate;d,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of 
ifie  Sipkinff  Fund^  which  was  composed 
of  the  redundance  of  other  appropriated 
fimds,  and  vas  a  counter  security  for  theopi 
^ ;  Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  such  an  article 
of  supply  would  never  be  brought  beibr^ 
that  lipuse  again,  pi^er  the  Btl)  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Lords^  for  the 
consolidation  of  thp  customs,  sbould  be 
passed ;  for  by  that  Bill,  all  such  appro- 
priations were  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
who^  fntLSs  of  the  revenue  thrown  into 
one  genera)  Aind.  He  mentioned  parti- 
cnlarnr  die  several  brandies  of  die  revenup 
in  wmch  those  deficiencies  had  arisen,  and 
the  general  amount  of  them,  which,  includ- 
ing tne  other  articles  of  supply,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  6,676,00W. 
'  Mr.  Fitt  next  proceeded  to  state  what 
the  ways  and  means  were^  out  of  which 
this  sum  was  to  be  furnished.  Under  this 
liead  he  enumerated  the  land  and  mah  tax, 
f^hich  he  estjmatpd  at  2,750,000^  the 
surplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund  up  to  the  5th 
of  Apr^  I737i  amounting  ^o  1,226,0001  a 
payment  to  be  made  by  the  East-India 
Company,  which  he  stated  at  soniething 
short  of  400,000^.  A  part  of  tlip  balances 
clue  on  army  accounts  and  imprest  money 

Jade  another  item  in  the  calculaUon, 
hich  he  stated  at  2450,000^.'  Of  this 
60,000li  had  been  already  actually  re- 
ceived, pind  of  the  reroalnaer  a  considen^- 
ble  part  had  been  admitted  by  the  ac- 
countants themselvps ;  so  that  it  was  more 
likely  to  turn  but  to  be  «  narrow  tban  pn 
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exaggerated  statement.  The  whole  of 
the  inon^  ascertained  to  be  due  and  pay- 
aMe  OB  tftis  score  was  about  880,00QC  but 
he  would  ot^y  calculate  upon  Ae  reoemi 
of  180,000^  which,  together  with  the 
60,000/.  already  received,  would  emoant 
to  £40,000/.  Some  increase  of  revenue 
woi:dd  lieeessarily  arise  from  the  operation 
df  the  consolidation  act,  whfob,  together 
wfth  the  duty  to  be  paid  upon  tiie  artide 
pf  cambrics,  which  was  now  to  be  legalized, 
but  which  had  hitherto  been  monopoKaed 
by  %he  smuggler,  be  should  set  oowii  at 
iOO,906i?,  There  had,  he  observed,  been 
an  uncommon  faWnc-off  in  the  receipts  of 
the  customs  (br  the  fast  year,  which  was  a 
drcumsti^nce  that  eoind  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  such  principloB  as  wouU 
tilp^ly  show  that  it  was  not  to  be  feared 
that  such  a  deflilcation  wouM  be  pema- 
nent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fbir  to  con- 
clude, that,  so  far  from  continuing  at  the 
standard  of  the  last  year,  our  revenue  of 
customs  would  e^penence  an  uncommon 
sprinff  in  the  current  year,  eren  ereater 
than  It  could  be  pxpected  would  be  lasting. 
One  cause  of  this  faHins-ofi"  was  the  un- 
common badness  of  the  nsl  season  ha  iht 
West  fndiesi  which  had  materially  reduced 
the  ipiportation  of  our  colony  produce,  in- 
somuch that,  in  the  single  artiele  of 
suffar,  there  was  a  deflciencv  of  950,000/. 
Added  to  Uiis,  it  was  to  oe  eonsfidefed 
what  a  general  suspension  of  commerciai 
speculaUon  must  have  followed  Urotti  the 
pending  ptate  of  so  many  treaties  of  com- 
merce wHh  forngn  nations.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance must  necessarily  have  givten  a 
temporary  c^eck  to  importation,  because, 
untu  ^re  was  some  certainty  as  to  the 
event  pnd  tendency  of  those  negociatieas 
and  treaties,  all  foreign  trade  roust  have 
been  exposed  to  a  degree  ^4  risk  and 
danger.  But  those  two  circumstances  no 
longer  continued  to  M>erate;  for  the  pre- 
sent sepson  in  the  West  Indies  promised 
tp  be  the  most  productive  of  ahy  wUeh 
ive  had  almost  ever  known,  which  wouN^ 
of  cpurse,  occasion  an  increased  importa- 
tion ;  and  our  foseign  commerce  bemg  no 
longer  obstructed  by  the  unsettled  state  ef 
our  intercourse  with  other  nations,  «id 
many  new  pnd  extensive  markets  being 
opened  for  it,  would  necessarilv  retam 
aeain  yrith  that  spring  and  elasticity  wUek 
fflways  succeedeo  restnunt 

Mr.  Pitt  stated  %th6r,  that  laige  aooii 
had  been  received  into  the  £x<^eqQer,  on 
acQOunt  of  sPvpral  appropriated  fttndi} 
the  ptiTOties  charged  opon  jfrUch  were 
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not  paf  aUe  UDtil  the  end  of  tbe  half  year, 
and  of  course,  as  a](  appropriation^  were 
to  be  abolished  bv  the  new  arraagement» 
and  the  several  charges  upon  them  to  be 
referred  to  the  general  fund  lo  which  the 
whole  revenue  was  to  be  consolidajted^ 
there  could,  after  the  Consolidation  Bill 
should  have  paMed,  be  do  objection  to  ap- 
plying those  sums  to  the  immediate  calls 
of  the  slate,  referring  the  payment  of  the 
•anaities,  with  whioh  tbev  were  now 
oharged,  to  the  receipts  of  die  general 
ftuid.  The  whole  of  these  resources  taken 
lagether  amounted  to  6t767,00(U.  from 
which,  deducting  6,676,000^  the  expense 
af  the  service  of  die  year,  there  remained 
a  surplus  ef  91/XXy.-i-There  waS|  besides, 
another  article^  ^rhich  it  was  usual  to  state 
on  each  side  of  the  account,  both  as  aa 
article  of  Mipphr  and  as  an  article  of  .wftys 
aad  B»eans«  This  was,  the  article  of  Ex- 
diequer-bills,  of  which  there  were 
5^000,000/. ;  these  were  in  general  annual^ 
rtoewed ;  but  it  was  intended  to  alter  the 
usual  mode  of  renewing  them,  with  re- 
ipect  to  a  part  of  those  which  the  Bank 
held.  Tbe  whole  amount  of  those  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  that  company  was 
2,000,000/.  of  whioh  it  was  proposed  to 
aiake  500,000/.  oo  a  sew  plan,  such  as 
should  be  convertible  into  cash  in  anpr 
week,  or  on  any  day  of  the  year;  and  this 
was  by  making  them  to  bear  an  interest  of 
d^.  per  pound  per  diem»  which,  was  at 
tbe  rale  of  between  3^  and  3|  per  cent. 
pear  annuos.  The  remaimag  1,500,000/. 
la  tbe  hands  of  the  Bank,  together  with 
•lieh  other  £xohequer-bills  as  w6re  held 
hF  other  proprietors,  to  continue  on  the 
oU  footing,  and  bear  an  annual  interest  of 
5^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pitt  said»  he  should  not  dwiell  much 
apett  the  regulations  dready  adopted  for 
the  pnrveAtion  of  smuggling,  nor  of  those 
whiob  had  been  applKd  to  tbe  frauds  in 
die  article  of  wiae,  or  in  the  home  distii« 
fefy,  all  of  ifhiob  he  expected  would  turn 
•III  highly  beneficial  and  salutary  j  nor 
wmM  lie  tah6  into  the  present  account 
the  probable  aifiouat  of  the  additional 
iioeaees  for  retailing  of  spiritt,  that  beiog 
a  measure  eakulated  pvtly  for  the  pur- 
peee  of  compensutii^  aad  obviating  the 
reduction  wmeli  wia  to  take  pkee  in  the 
4ttty  an.  q^ita,  add  pairtly  to  restrain  4 
loo  gfiMt  consumption  of  tlmt  commodity, 
father  than  with  a  vicfw  to  revenue.  On 
the  present  4toasioa,  be  could  not,  with 
propriety,  make  any  motion  concerning 
lUi  kit  iurtide ;  thd  ComolidatbA  BiU,  out 


of  which  it  roBe,(  being  not  yet  passed;  nor 
coiud  he  include  the  sums  of  money  which 
he  had  stated  to  have  been  received  intp 
the  Exchequer  on  account  of  appropriated 
funds ;  because  it  would  be  irregular  to 
violate  the  appropriation,  before  a  proper 
aubstitutehaabeen  established  and  com* 
pleted*  He  then  moved.  *<  tliat,  towarcb 
making  good  the  supply  granted  to  his 
Majesty,  there  be  issued  and  applied  the 
sum  of  1,226,47^  &.  lli^L,  remaining  191 
the  Exchequer  on  die  5th  day  of  Apri^ 
1787,  of  the  surplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund» 
subject  to  the  disposition  of  Parliament.'* 

Mr.  Sheridan  begged  leave  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  he  had  not 
fulfilled  his  promise^  to  give  such  an  ac- 
count ot  the  finances  as  should  afford  per* 
feet  and  cqmnlete  satis&ction  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  ne  had  certainfy  fnlfiUed  hi$ 
promise  of  brevity ;  for  he  had  been  so  ex- 
tremely ooncise,  that  though  he  (Mr.  Pitt^, 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  grounos 
and  circumstances  to  which  the  facts  and 
figures  which  he  had  stated  referrec^ 
could  talk  with  familiarity  and  ease  upon 
the  subject  without  any  farther  explanation 
than  that  he  had  thought  proper  to  give 
it ;  yet  such  brevity  was  rather  an  awkward 
circumstance  to  him,  and  tho^e  who,  lik^ 
him,  were  to  answer  and  speak  i^er  the 
ri^  honi.  gentleman.  He  thought  the 
air  of  triumph  assumed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  sat  but  awkwardly  upon  hii% 
at  a  moment  when  another  sort  of  de^ 
meanour  would  have  better  become  the 
humiliating  and  mortifying  situation  in 
which  he  ought  to  feel  himself  when 
obhged  to  come  forward  and  state  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  to  be  in  so  vert 
di&rent  a  condition  from  that  in  which 
the  committee  hlid  last  year  been  so  con* 
fidently  assured  they  would  prove  to  ba 
in  d787.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  aadL 
those  who  sat  near  himt  would  recdleot 
the  statement  contained  in  the  Report  ef 
the  Revenue  Committee»  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  eootradicted  when  he  ad^ 
vised  them  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in  their 
expectationsi  that»  because  the  year^  re^ 
ceipt  ending  Jf^a*  $9  178^  amounted  to 
15^97,471^  the  year  ending  Jan.  5> 
1787«  would  turn  out  equally  producthre^ 
He  badt  again  and  again,  argued  the 
fallacy  of  making  out  an  account  in  such 
a  way ;  but  what  he  saki  upon;  the  subject 
had  been  rejected  with  a  sort  of  unbecom* 
ing  scorn«  What  he  predicted  had,  how* 
ever,  proved  mie;  for  now,  instead  of  the 
flattering  proffpeoi  which  the  right  hot*^ 
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gentleman  lield  out  of  our  racmne  equal- 
Ting  our  expense,  it  was  evident  that  the 
receipt  of  the  last  year  fell  900,000^.  short 
of  the  receipt  of  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 
1786.  He  warned  the  Committee,  there- 
fore, against  ^ving  way  to  a  delusion 
which  might  lull  them  into  a  dangerous 
inattention  to  the  national  circumstances ; 
declaring  that  it  was  much  more  manly  in 
'ministers  to  state  the  real  situation  of  the 
'Country,  to  look  it  in  the  face,  and,  if 
'more  taxes  were  really  necessary,  to  lay 

,4hem  on,  burdened  as  the  people  were  al- 
ready. He  declared  his  concern  to  hear 
'the  East-India  Company  mentioned  as  a 
source  of  the  right  bon.  gentleman's  ex- 
pectations, and  that  to  so  large  an  amount 
-as  550,0001.  That  circumstance  alone 
was*  sufficiertt  to  fill  his  mind  with  great 
xloubt  and  suspicion  of  the  soundness  of 
till  the  various  expectations  which  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  bad  that  day  stated 
to  the  C6mmittee. 

Mr.  Grenville  observed  that  he  felt  it 
more  than  di£Bcult  to  refrain  from  silence 
wlulst  he  beard  the  bon.  gentleman  re- 
peating arguments  which  had  already  been 
^answered  and  refuted.  For  his  own  part, 
he  should  not  hesitate  positively  to  decWe, 
that  there  was  no  fallacy  in  the  Report  of 

r  the  Revenue  Committee,  nor  any  delusion 
either  in  making  up  the  abstract  t^ble  of 
receipt  and  expenditure,  nor  in  the  obser- 
jvations  which  the  Report  contained.  Mr. 
Grenville  then  read  the  following  extract : 
— "  But  before  they  enter  on  the  first  part 
of  their  Report,  they  think  it  necessary 
to  premise,  that  they  have  confined  tbeir 
examination  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Revenue,  as  it  appears  either  from  the 
amount  actually  received  in  the  periods 
contained  in  the  papers  referred  to  them, 
or  from  the  best  estimates  which  they 
could  form  of  the  produce  of  such  articles 
as  had  not  been  brought  to  account  in 
those  periods,  but  compose,  nevertheless,  a 

?art  of  the  present  income  of  the  public. 
*he  large  amount  of  taxes  imposed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  then  subsisting  Revenue,  the . 
difflcullies  under  which  'the  different 
branches  of  our  comnjerce  laboured  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  that  war ;  and  the 
great  and  increasing  prevalence  of  smug- 
gling previous  to  the  measures  recently 
adopted  for  its  suppression,  appeared  to 
your  Committee  to  render  any  avierages  of 
the  amount  of  the  Revenue  in  former 
periods  in  a  great  degree  inapplicable  to 
the  preaunt  Mtuation  of  the  country ;  on 
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the  other  hand,  they  did  not  think  tliem- 
selves  competent  to  discuss  the  nuioiis 
contiDgencies  which  may  in  future  <^>erate 
to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  tlie  public 
income.  A  Revenue  so  complicated  ia 
its  nature,  and  depending  so  much  on  the 
various  branches  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, must  always  be  liable  to  temporary 
fluctuations,  even  although  no  circom- 
stances  should  arise  to  occasion  any  per- 
manent alteration  in  its  produee.  Your 
Committee  have,  therefore,  judged  it  pro- 
per to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House thif  extensive  consideration,  audio 
state  in  this  Report  the  present  amount  of 
the  public  income,  as  resulting  from  the 
papers  before  them."— Was  tbere,  be 
asked,  a  man  of  common  candour,  wbO| 
after  having  heard  the  paragraph  distinctly, 
could  believe  that  the  Committee  either 
had  asserted,  or  meant  to  assert,  that  the 
receipt  of  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  F787, 
would  at  all  events  equal  tl^  receipt  of  tlK 
year  ending  Jan.  5,  1786  ?  So  &r  from  il, 
that  it  spoke  expressly  of  the  **  temporary 
fluctuations  to  whiCn  a  revenue  so  com- 
plicated in  its  nature,  and  depending  so 
much  on  the  various  branches  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  must  always  be  liableb" 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  delusion  in 
any  part  of  the  Report.  He  said  he  did 
not  doubt  but  the  hon.  gentleman  felt  tbe 
usual  anxiety  for  the  credit  of  tbe  East- 
India  Company,  and  the  same  earnest  de- 
sire to  protect  its  rights  that  he  had  on  i^ 
occasions  manifested*  Be  that  gentle- 
man's opinion  however  what  it  might,  he, 
who  had  some  little  knowledge  on  tl^e 
subject,  could  say  with  confidence,  tbat  to 
no  one  of  her  resources  could  this  cocmtry 
look  up  with  more  assurance  of  ability  aiyi 
power  of  support  than  to  our  East-Induui 
possessions.  He  spoke  this  from'a  faonltar, 
acquaintance  with  the  domestic  affiurs  of 
the  Company,  and  from  the  very  pleflsbg 
situation  of  aURurs  in  India,  as  staled  in  tbe 
last  accounts  that  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  whole  of  the 
matter  in  question  between  his  bon.  (neuA 
and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Was  15,397,471/.  the  sum  given  as  Che 
receipt  of  the  year  ending  Jan.  5*  178^ 
or  was  it  not  ?  And  if  it  was,  as  he  bs^ 
lieved  it*  would  hardly  be  denied,  md  ai 
the  business  of  apnropriating  a  millioD  of 
surplus  was  grounded  upon  that  bein^the 
receipt  of  the  year ;  was  not  bis  hon*  friod 
correct  in  saymg,  that  tbe  receipt  of  the 
last  year  fell  900flOOL  short  of  tbe  re- 
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ceipt  of  die  year  preceding  >  He  surely 
was.  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  900,000/. 
which  the  right  hon.  gentlemaD  had  said 
he  had  gotten  of  army  and  other  savings, 
and  declared,  though  he  was  willing  to 
admit  that  it  was  so,  yet  the  House  had  a 
right  to  a  little  farther  explanation  of  that 
matter.  But  allowing  that  fact  to  he  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  It, 
this  reduced  the  deficiency  to  600,000/. 
Mr.  Fox  argued  upon  the  rashness  and 
foJlv  of  catching  at  one  year's  receipt, 
ancl  that  a  remarkably  good  one,  as  a 
ground  to  judge  what  the  probable  receipt 
in  future  would  be.  He  said,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  last  year's  re- 
ceipt>  that  it  was  a  bad  season  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  had  assured  the  committee, 
that  this  was  to  be  a  eood  one.  He  a 
little  doubted  whether  West  India  estates 
were  to  be  valued  in  that  sort  of  way. 

AfWr  s<mie  further  convefsation,  the 
Hcoolutions  were  agreed  to.- 

Libeion  Mr.  Francis.']  April  24.  Mr. 
Francis  rose  with  a  newspaper  in  his 
luind,  and  said,  that  he  neither  meant  to' 
make  a  motion  nor  a  complaint,  but  he 
hoped  that  he  should  not  violate  the  order 
of  the  House,  when  he  stated  that  there 
had  that  day  appeared  a  most  unfair  and 
uDwairaotable  attack  npon  him,  signed 
*•  John  Scott  ^*  and  that  he  presumed 
tbe«ienature  was,  that  of  a  member  of 
tkat  House  [Major  Scott  nodded].  By 
the  hoD.  gentleman's  gesture  he  saw  that 
it  was ;  he  had,  therefore,  to  say  farther, 
diat  as  it  was  an  attack  upon  him 
grounded  upon  a  newspaper's  account  of 
iviijit  he  had  said  in  his  discharge  of  his 
parliamentniy  duty,  and  in  the  execution 
9f  a  particular  office  imposed  upon  him  in 
that  House,  he  meant  to  have  recourse  to 
the  laiws.of  his  country  for  a  remedy,  and 
iadeed  he  had  already  retained  counsel  for 
that  purpose ;  but  as  a  real  signature  was 
annexed  to  the  letter,  he  should  notproceed 
igaiost  the  printer. 

Major  S&jiH  said,  that  lUthoi^  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  no  motion,  yet  he 
[loped  the  House  would  permit  him  to  say 
I  lew  words  in  reply.  The  hon.  gentle- 
nan  hod  thought  proper  to  inform  the 
House  that  he  had  oornmenced  a  suit  at 
an^  against  him.  What  had  the  House 
'A>  do  with  that  I  When  first  the  hon.  een« 
lenum  begani'  his  speech,  he  conceived 
ixat  be  was  going  to  prefer  a  complaint  of 
L  i>rottch  of  privSege,  and  that  c<»aapliint 


he  was  ready  to  meet.  What  was  the 
complaint  of  the  hon.  gentleman  >  That 
he  had  been  calumniated  for  doing  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  parliament.  Was 
that  the  case  I  He  denied  it.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  written  pamphlets;  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  pdhhshed  speeches ; 
and  from  the  moment  th^  were  published, 
and  to  be  purchased,  at  eighteen-pence 
each,  he  contended  that  it  was  perfealy 
free. for  him  or  any  other  person  to  com- 
ment upon  them  with  as  much  freedom  as 
they  chose.  What  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance?  He  had  been  accused  of 
calunmiating  the  hon.  gentleman  in  prints 
and  pamphlets ;  and  as  he  was  determined 
the  hon.  gentleman  should  never  in  future 
have  cause  to  make  the  same  complaint, 
he  had  actually  published  the  most  oiSbn- 
sive  thing  he  had  ever  written  relative  to 
the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, in  order  to  give  the  hon.  gentleman 
an  opportunity  of  takmg  what  steps  he 
pleased ;  and  he  ( Mr.  Francis)  had  in- 
formed the  House,  that  he  meant  to  com- 
jnence  a  suit  against  him  in  a  court  of  law. 
In  a  court  of  law,  then,  he  would  meet  him ;' 
but  except  there  was  a  complaint  of  a 
breach  or  privilege,  it  was  a  business  which 
could  not  possibly  come  before  the  House. 
The  major  agam  dedared  Uiat  he  dis- 
claimed the  most  distant  idea  of  JEittacking 
the  hon.  gentleman  out  of  doors  as  a 
member  of  parliament ;  but  as  a  writer  of 
pamphlets,  he  had  an  undoubted  title  to 
answer  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  a  newspaper 
or  pamphlet,  as  ofken  as  he  diought 
proper. 

Impeachment  qf  Sir  Elijah  Impey.']  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  gave  notice  that  on  the  en- 
suing Tuesday  he  meant  to  bring  forward 
the  subject  of  the  impeadmient  of  sir 
ElHah  Impey. 

Mr.  IhmdaSf  although  he  did  not  mean 
to  object  to  the  motion,  entreated  the  hon. 
baronet  to  recollect  that  Parliament  was 
not  likely  to  continue  sitting  much  lon^r, 
and  that  it  woi)ld  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  complete  his  purpose  in  the 
present  session.  He  submitted  it,  therefore, 
to  his  gdod  sense  and  candour,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  advisable  for  him  to 
postpone  the  whole  proceeding  to  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  Burie  said,  that  no  man  was  more 
in  earnest  than  he  was  in  the  intended  im- 
peachment of  sir  Elijah  Impey.  becaiise  a 
greater  and  more  flagitious  criminal  (](id 
not  exist  than  he  conceived  him  tobe^  and 
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die  faottour  abd  character  of  the  counliy 
as  well  as  of  that  Hotite,  were  called  npco 
to  prove  his  guilt  and  make  him  an  exam- 
1^  Sir  Elijah  had  been  sent  out  bj  that 
liouae  to  restraia  dpp^assioo,  and  he  had 
become  an  oppressor ;  he  had  baea  sent 
oat  to  esectite  an  ofltea  which  depeadcd 
updD  erkleiica,  and  he  had  out  up  evidaMO 
by  the  roots;  be  had  beeu sent  oat  to  tftem 
the  torrent  of  oomiption,  and  he  bad 
hiniself  become  a  cormpler;  sir  Elijah, 
Iherefore,  in  his  ^mion,  deserved  ^em- 
plarj  pmiishmen^  But  when  he  comf- 
dorod  that  he  had  himself  been  the  means 
of  enftebling  his  hen*  Iri^d's  oaase»  by 
atrippinj;  him  of  that  assistance  which  lie 
was  toCitted  to  espeoti  and  engrossing  the 
abilities  of  so  many  sentleuien^  by  en- 
gaging them  totaktadiareinthecondiict 
of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Hastrngs, 
he  Oould  not  but  gire  the  hon.  baroocH  that 
advice  in  public  which  he  had  before  given 
bhninpnvate,  to  postpone  the  bosineaB 
tin  tha  next  session^  as  ha  tmBy  thought 
there  was  enough  of  the  sania  serions  sort 
of  proceeding  akeady  upon  the  hands  of 
theHousew 

Sir  Gilbert  Eiliot  answteed,  that  he 
tMaut  to  ropeat  his  notke  for  Tuesday 
neocty  unless  he  miderstdod  it  to  be  the 
genotal  wish  of  the  Noose  that  ha  should 
not  persist  in  brii^ng  forward,  the  bumness 
this  sessioB.  If  gcntkmetft  declared  th^ 
were  mitprepared  to  discuss  it,  and  there- 
lore  demred  thai  it  ai^  be  defeiirad,  he 
should  think  Jt  his  draty  to  coaaply  with 
their  request  i  but  in  tfalat  case  he  hoped 
thaty  during  the  summer,  they  would  apply 
themselves  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able 
i^  ctftase  prepared  for  its  agitation  earfy  in 
the  next  session. 

Mr«  put  said,  that  oonsideriagthe  slate 
of  business  in  that  House,  ever  sinee  the 
hon.  baronet  had  first  undertaken  the  pirO- 
aecution^  no  matfi  could  Maine  him  for 
hairing  hitherto  delayed  it^  nor  should  he 
reaoasesend  it  to  him  to  think  bantering 
upon  it  during  the  present  session.«-»Sir 
Gilbert  ElKot^  thereopoUi  withdrew  his 
notice 

Prhce  of  WaUs  DMi.'}  Mr.  Pitt 
said»  dut  perteivit^  the  House  so  fbll,  he 
would  take  that  oppovtunky  of  aMuding  tb 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  in 
itaslf,  and  of  the  grtetest  noMty,  which 
was  likely  to  aA«t  the  naosl  ^ssenlkd  in^ 
tcresis  of  ihit  country,  and  which  Of  all 
others  requhred  the  grtelesi  delieoey  whic^ 
eottld  poasiUy  be  oaad  is  its  discussion/' 
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Anhooour^Me  magistrate  had^pven  notice 
that  he  should,  on  some  day  io  the  coune 
of  die  ensuing  w^ek,  make  a  propoaitien 
to  the  House  concerning  tlie  estabhdHneat 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Prinoe  of  Walei; 
but  he  had  not  thrown  out  any  intimaiieo 
als  the  specific  object  of  that  propoeitioo. 
He  was  sure  that  it  must  be  obvious  to 
him,  that  a  subject  of  suck  high  impor- 
tance, and  one  which  the  Houae  would 
certainly  not  wish  to  enter  upon  at  all, 
except  on  grounds  of  actual  necesBly 
was  not  a  fit  one  to  be  brought  forwaid 
by  surprise,  which  undoubtedlpr  woaU,  ta 
a  great  measure,  be  the  case,  if  they  were 
to  r^mam  ignorant  of  the  scope  nod  ten- 
dency of  tM  proposed  motioo,  volt]  the 
very  moment  in  which  it  was  to  be  moved. 
If  then  the  honourable  nsagistrate  Mill 
persevm'ed  in  his  intention  of  forcing  die 
business  forward,  4ie  hoped  he  would  do  it 
m  a  manner  suitable  to  iu  vast  ioapor^Bioe. 

'  Aldarman  Newnham  answered^  that  he 
did  not  mean,  as  the  rk^ht  hon.  stentloaoia 
had  phrased  it,  to  force  foiward  toe  snbjecl 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  situation.  It  ia 
fact  forced  itself  forward ;  but  he  shodd 
have  been  extremely  well  pleased  to  bate 
had  the  matter  tid^en  out  of  his  haoda  bv 
his  Majesty's  ministers*  As  Io  the  pnrti- 
oular  parliamentary  form  which  it  wonkl 
wear,  it  really  had  not  been  decided  open 
by  himself;  but  the  jet  of  it  he  had  mo  ob- 
jection to  state,  as  it  was  to  reaoiifl  hii 
Keyal  Highness  firom  his  present  embar- 
rassed situation*  He  Mieved  it  wss 
pretty  well  known  that  his  Royal  Hioimess 
was  greatly  involved  in  debt,  and  that  he 
bad,  with  a  degree  of  wiagnanimity  wUsh 
did  him  infinite  honour,  set  apart  a  vasy 
considerable  (portion  of  his  idootne  fot  Ibe 
payment  of  his  debts ;  but  though  it  was 
extremely  noble  in  his  Royal  Highneaa  an 
to  aetf  it  was  impossflble  for  him  to  aoa- 
tinue  unrdieved,  without  behig  redaoad 
to  the  alternative  of  living  in  amsnaiar  not 
equal  to  his  birth  and  ^rrtfngnithtd  riank, 
or  of  running  fatthet  in  debt* 

Mr.  Pitt  considered  it  as  rather  ti^giJir 
that  the  hon.  magisCrate  should  have  aivea 
notiee  of  a  motkm  before  he  had  dseer- 
mined  #hat  that  moiinn  was  to  be;  haHaa 
he  supposed  he  would  make  ito  his  asiatf 
ebo^JL  It  before  die  inietided  m^^  aadaa 
he^*  for  his  part,  could  net  veniure  taaeim 
Io  such  a  discussion,  esdspfc  ii|iiw>l  <<> 
nature  ^eflectiott,  he  shoaM  taha  Mfjliff* 
opporbaity,  before  du*  dsy  itfiiaafcit 
oooe  awre  reqnestiag  a  jnere 
neiificatba  ctf  t(ie  Aoot-mjlgrtratra 
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tion ;  for  certainly  that  which  he  had  been 
pleased  to  give,  was  by  no  meant  a  suffi- 
dent  preparation  for  so  very  serious  and 
ilelicate  a  sobject. 

Alderman  Newnham  replied,  that  the 
mm  and  substance  of  his  motion  would  be, 
to  rescue  his  Royal  Highness  from  his 
present  embarrassed  situation,  which  he 
conceived  that  House  alone  could  ac- 
^mpli«h. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  entirely  agreed 
irith  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  that  k  was 
indeed  a  subject  of  peculiar  novelty ;  but 
M>  were  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  it ;  and  it  was  also  of  equal  aelica<^ ; 
but  as  that  delicacy  would  arise  from  the 
neceasity  of  going  into  an  investigation 
>f  the  causes  from  which  those  circmn- 
itances  had  originated^  and  as  that  must 
prove  a  painfol  task  to  the  House,  and  to 
every  gentleman  in  it;  he  hoped  that  the 
business  mi^ht  be  forestalled,  and  some- 
thing  done  m  the  interim  to  render  it  un- 
oece^sarjr  for  the  hon.  naagistrate  to  pro- 
lecute  his  intention. 

Mr.  JHit  admiued,  that  the  prtodpal 
delicacy  of  the  c^aeetion  would  he  in  the 
neoesdty  of  inquiring  into  Uie  causes  of 
(he  circumstances  wmch  were  proposed  to 
t>e  brought  into  discussion,  and  for  Uiat 
reason  he  would,  from  his  profound  re- 
mect  Ibr  every  part  of  the  iUustrious 
family  who  were  concerned  in  H,  wish,  kT 
poesine,  to  prevent  discassion.  If  the 
bon.  magietrate  shoidd  determine  to  bring 
it  forward,  he  would,  however  distressing 
t  might  be  to  him  as  an  individual,  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  the  public^  and  enter 
folly  into  the  subject.  But  he  stiH  hcmed 
that  the  hon.  magistrate  would,  on  liuther 
-eflection,  be  indined  to  dunk  that  there 
iras  nothing  of  that  oeculiar  nature  in  the 
^usineto  which  could  render  it  necessary 
br  bim  to  go  so  far  out  of  the  estaMished 
Mmrse,  or  to  justify  diat  House  in  adopting 
my  measure  which  should  interfere  with 
I  siAject  which  had  always  been  consi- 
iered  as  one  of  the  most  uncommon 
ieScaey. 

DAaU  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Shoo  Tax.'] 
Fhe  order  of  the  day  being  read,  Mr.  Fox 
rose,  in  order  to  mlake  his  motion  for  the 
reperiof  the  shop  tax.  He  began  a  most 
Ingenious  and  striking  argument  against 
thte  UoLt  by  statinjg,  that  he  had  never 
^een  forward  in  opposing  taxes,  because 
!i6  thought  it  the  duty  in  general  of 
Biembers  of  parliament  to  8up[>ort  Go* 
rernment  in  the  arduous  aiM  inyidious 


measures  of  finanoe;  but,  at  the  saaaetiase 
that  he  entertained  the  opinion,  he  thought 
it  equally  impolitic  to  adhere  to  it  itt 
the  extreme  degree,  and  on  no  oecasMHi 
whatever,  even  thoagb  a  tax  should  an* 
pear,  after  experiment  and  fiur  trial,  parted 
and  oppressive,  to  consent  to  its  repeaL 
Under  this  impression  it  was,  and  upon  a 
foil  conviction  that  tlie'  Shop-tax  was  a 
personal  tax,  unjustly  levied  from  a  parti« 
cnlar  description  of  men,  that  he  should 
move  for  its  repeaL  The  Shop-tax  he  had 
ever  heard  stated  by  those  amo  defended 
it,  to  be  a  tax  not  upoai  the  shopkaepeiv 
but  the  consumer  of  c oods  sold  fay  ib/t 
shopkeeper.  That  he  had  ever  pereropta^ 
rily  denied,  and  experienoe  had  proved 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  na  was 
right  in  the  denial. 

Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  urge  all  the  an* 
guments  which  he  bad  formerly  bzeught 
mrward,  to  prove  that  the  tax  was  not  in 
^ct,  what  it  was  caMed,  but  an  additional 
tax  upon  house-keepers  whose  bouaes  bad 
shops  annexed  to  them*  He  manifested 
the  partioularfy  imjust  way  in  wbach  the 
tax  pressed  upon  the  metrapeliB  and  its 
environs,  by  atatinff  that  the  whde  sum 
assessed  fbr  the  snap-tax  amomited  t9 
SdfiOOl.  seventeen  of  wUob  wenaasseasad 
fbr  die  city  ei  Westminster  alone,  twelta 
for  die  city  of  LHrndon^  and  twelve  tofiote 
for  the  villages  adjacent;  so  dHit  the 
couifty  of  MiddleaeK  paid  forty«<me  parts 
out  of  die  fifky»nine  or  the  proauce  of  the 
tax.  Mr«  Fox  reasoned  upon  this  states 
me^t,  and  dedared  dn^  he  could  scaicely 
have  vnaffin^,  eonriderinc  the  supericv 
opulence  tf  the  dtj  a^  London^  oonmared 
to  the  city  ef  Westnunater,  that  the  latter 
sfaoidd  have-  paid  seventeen  parU  of  the 
produce  of  the  tax^  while  the  former  only 
paid  twelve  parts ;  nor  coidd  he,  at  firsts 
belieive  that  the  villages  in  MidcUeaex  fmid 
another  twelve,  till  upon  inquiry  he  found, 
that,  under  the  bead  of  villMpes  were  com* 
prebended  BSary-le4>one,  ifigh  Holbproi 
Wappittg,  the  out-parishes,  mm  those  non* 
descript  (^striots  which,  though  accurately 
speaking,  diejr  were  not  parts  of  the  three 
cities,  if  he  might  so  denominate  Loadon, 
Westminster,  and  their  environs,  were 
generally  considered  as  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  compared  this  with  the  pro* 
poition  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  Idagadm, 
and  said,  that,  though  he  could  not  he  of 
opinion  with  those  who  tfaooght  that  the 
representation  of  London,  Westmniaier, 
and  Middlesex,  should  be  exacdy  in  the 
pn^Kif  taon  ef  dieir  payment  of  tbe  taxes, 
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yet  that  forfy-one  parts  out  of  fifty-nine 
was  so  monstrous  a  disproportion/  that 
vrery  man  who  barely  beard  it  stated, 
most  be  startled  at  it,  and  must  feel  con- 
viction that  the  tax  was  most  partial  and 
unjust  in  its  operation  and  pressure.        • 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  upon  an  exami* 
nation  of  the  assessment  throughout  the 
kingdom  it  would  be  discovered,  that  an 
humhred  pounds  was  all  that  was  assessed 
for  some  whole  counties,  and  not  above 
fifty  for  others.     Thie  partiality  of  the  tax* 
therefbre,  was  so  palpable,  that  he  could 
not  see  how  the  right' bon.  the  ChancelLor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  resist  the  applica- 
tion for  its  repeal  with  any  colour  of  reason 
or  of  candour.    He  contended,  that  the 
fiivourite  argument  of  the  competition  of 
shop-keepers,  which  had  formerly  been 
resorted  to  as  a  proof  that  they  would  lav 
the  tax  on  their  customers,  was  of  itself 
a  proof  that  the  consumer  did  not  pay 
It,  and  consecpiently  a  confirmation  of  the 
argument,  that  it  fell  totally  on  the  shop- 
keeper.     He  instanced, 'in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  hardship  of  thus  smgling  out  one 
description  of  persons  to  pay  a  tax  that 
the  rest  of  the  subjects  were  exempted 
irom,  and  forcibly  argued  the  injustice  of 
that  House  insisting  upon  ccmtinuing  a 
tax,  to  which  they  did  no^  contribute  one 
single  shilHdg.    Uuless  the  bankers  were 
collated)  members  of  parliament  could  not 
be  said  to  pay  any  thing  towards  it ;  and  if 
bankers  were  assessed  what  became  of 
the  argument  of  the  consumers  paying  the 
tax?    For  surdy  it  would  not.  be.tpre- 
tended  that  bankers  coukl  lay  iany  part  of 
the  tax  on  their  customers.     He  showed, 
that  so  far  from  shops  being  an  advantage 
to  the  houses  to  which  they  belonged,  In 
many  instances  they  produced  an  opposite 
effect.     He  mentioned  those  houses  with 
^lops  wiMch  on  account  of  their  situation 
were  let  at  high  rents,  and  the  shop- 
keepers of  which  hoped  to  assist  ihevct- 
adves  hy  letting  lodgings.    Every  gentle- 
itfan  must  be  aware,    that  loddogs  in 
houses  without  shops  were  deeroea  prefer- 
fible  to  lodgings  in  nouses  with  shops.    In 
that  particular,  therefore,  and  in  a  variety 
of  others,  houses  with  shops  were  less 
prq>er  to  be  loaded  with  ai»  additional 
house  tax  than  other  houses. 

He  contended  that  it  was  ridiculous  to 
persist  in  saying  that  the  consumer  paid 
the  tax,  when  Uie  shop-keepers  knew  and 
declared,  and  were  ready  to  declare  on 
oath,  that  th^y  paid  it  themselves.  If  the 
shopkeepers  came  again  to  the  t^r,  and 


said;  <<  We  pa:y  the  tax,  and  as  it  afleote  ib 
solely,  we  beg  to  be  relieved  from  it;** 
would  that  House  say,  **  No,  you  do  not 
pay  the  tax,  we  pay  it,  though  you.  do  not 
know  it,  and  we  choose  to  continue  to 
pay  it  V*  He  dwelt  on  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  and  said,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  gife  up  the  tax, 
and  adopt  some  other  less  objectionable, 
and  less  objected  against.  Sijieaking  of 
the  as$e«4m^nts,  he  said  they  were  pro«& 
of  thc'strenuouii  means  resorted  to,  io 
order  to  force  the  tax  to  become  efficient, 
and  were  in  many  instances  capricicFos  and 
extravagant.  *M(.  Fox  instanced  Mr. 
Wells,  the  ship-builder*s  yard,  and  that  of 
a  wholesi^le  blpck-maker  for  shipping, 
which  were  assessed  as  retail  shops,  be- 
cause some  of  the  workmen.  occasioiMlly 
sold  a  few  of  the  chips,;  and  altso  Green- 
land dock,  because*  part  of  the  aediroeikt 
and  scum  was  sometimes  disppeed  of.— 
After  urginp^  a  great  variety  of  arguments, 
Mr.  Fjox  said,  that,  though  he  knew  the 
house-tax  to  be  a  very  bad  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, yet  if  it  was  thought  right  to  lay  sq 
additional  tax  on  houses,  he  would  recom- 
mend a  general  additional  tax,  us  a  more 
equitable  measure  at  least  than  the  shop- 
tax.  H0  concluded  a  very,  able  and  ani- 
mated speech^  with  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  act  impostog 
certain  duties  on  shops. 

Mr;  Lami>ton  rose  with  great  pleasure 
to  second  the  motion,  yet  not  without  the 
utmost  diffidence ;  aware  how  inevitahlj 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  iroputatkw 
of  presuipptuousncss ;  •  how.  wantonly  he 
transgre&sed  the  bounds  of  prudence,  by 
so  early  an  intrusion  on  .the  time  and 

gatience  of  the  House;  and  how  impio- 
able  it  was,  that  the  weight  of  any  or  his 
arguments  could  tend  to  the  justification  of 
so  forward  an  appeal.  He  was,  however, 
impelled,. by  strong  reasons,  to  meet  these 
difficulties,  or,  at  least,  induced  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Hoose; 
an  indulgence  the  mpre  necessary,  aa  he 
was  surrounded  by  men  of  such  traoacnn 
dent  abilities,  as  were  not  to  be  equatted 
in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  HaviDg*  re« 
ceived  the  instructions  of  his  constitiieiit%* 
to  support  th^  motion,  he  could  not  ooo* 
tent  himself  with  merely  eiving  a  sOeiit 
vote  upon  the  occasion.  Having  also  the 
happiness  to  concur  with  them  m  tb»o6i> 
nionof  its  unjust  partiality,  he  felt  that  ais 
opposition  to  it  could  not  be  too  sfaa 
He  must  confess  his  inability  to  resist  iha 
alluring  opportunity  of  opeoiiig  bis%B| 
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fcft  the  iist  tine  withtn  those  wall^  with 
a  TenMmitnmee  agemst  a  partial,  pppres* 
ahre,  asA  uojust  tteasare.  Plurtiai,  oppres- 
sive, and  anjoBl,  k  appeared  fVom  ^diat 
had  been  so  My  urged  by  the  mever^ 
from  the  vai4om  mqutmes  irhtoh  he  him* 
self  bad  been  able  to  inake^  and  from  the 
▼ariova  iafomiations  wIitgIi  he  had  coK 
lected.  Cottid  that  right  Hon.  gentlevmn 
CKi  any  subject  prove  deficient  in  eto- 
qcrence,  the  instmctioos  transmitted  U> 
their  respective  nembers,  iVom  a  very 
f$reat  majeHty  of  tbe>  shopkeepers  of  Loo^ 
don  and  Westmmatep,  and  of  roan^y  other 
cities  and  toiraB  m  thi9  kingdom— ^these 
of  themsehresv  independent  of  all-the  aid 
of  rhetoric,  should  ineline  the  minister  t# 
hs  rjepeal.  Yet,  even  such  arg^ument^ 
however  forcible,  was  not  likely  to  weigh 
much  with  that  right  hon.  gentleman ;  for 
one  could  hardly  expect  that  the  same 
minister,  who  coinld  disregard,  naj,  treat* 
even  with  contempt,  a  majority  of  the  re* 
presentation  of  Ghreat  Britain,  would  deign 
to  pay  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to 
the  majority  of  but  a  particular  and  dis- 
tinct body  out  of  doers ;  yet  he  trusted, 
that  whenever  he  aggrieved  any  part  of 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  he  would 
find  his  ears  assailed  with  their  continual 
remonstrances.  To  pretend  to  argue,  that 
the  weight  of  this  tax  fell  upon  the  con* 
fliimery  seemed  absurd  upon  the  &oe  of  it ; 
for  if  so,  why  should  the  shopkeepers  per- 
sist in  their  complaints  ?  Had  we  heard 
6f  similar  complaints  froii  hatters,  from 

f  lovers,  and  others  which  might  be  named^? 
^ertdnly  not^because  there  the  weight 
of  the  tax  fell  evidently  upon  the  con- 
sumer ;  nor  was  it  credible,  that,  in  this 
instance,  it  could  be  possibly  smde  to  fittt 
on  the  consumer,  for  almost  every  retail 
article  was  aheady  separatelv  taxed  to  ita 
utmost  extent,  on  whicb  had  been  formed 
such  an  established  price,  as  could  not  be 
departed  from,  without  certain  detriment 
to  the  shopkeeper,  either  ^y  a  great  dimi- 
siution  or  total  destruction  of  the  sale  of 
that  article.  No  idea  could  be  more  erro^ 
neous,  no  argument  more  futile,  than  to 
sopposef  that  it  ftW  upon  the  consumer  ; 
the  real  truth  being  that  it  fell  entirely 
and  heavily  on  the  shopkeeper.  In  many 
instances  be  understood  that  it  was  ex- 
acted with  a  degree  of  cruelty  and  extor- 
tion. As  such,  it  behoved  the  mhiister  to 
consent  to  its  repeal,  or  at  least  to  step 
forward  with  sucn  a  modification  of  it,  as 
might  be  more  consoiumt  ip  justice  and 
Jtnpartiality.  If  m  these  times  of  general 
[V0I4.XXVI.]  i 


peace  and  tranquillity  our  people  must 
taboor  under  any  grievous  and  oppressive^ 
tax,  how  dismal  a  prospect  must  they 
figure  to  themselves,  of  grievances  and 
oppressions,  should  l^ey  ever  unfortunate- 
ly be  engaged  in  any  future  war?  He 
!  would  repeat,  in  any  ftiture  war ;  for  not 
:  infected  himself  with  this  new-foshioned 
I  Gallofnania,  which  so  strangely-  possessed 
the  minister  and  his  supporters,  hecoultl 
not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  war  fbr 
i  ever  out  of  the  question,  or  to  suppose  s 
'  kmg  and  uninterrupted  series  of  peaceRil 
years  the  sure  or  certain  consequence,f— 
one  of  the  mai^y  golden  advantages  to  be 
derived  fVora  tliis  neSv  commercial  con* 
n  ex  ion.  He,  for  one,  could  never  sub- 
i  scribe  to  the  implicit  faith  reposed'  m 
French  professions,  or  Bely  on  the  mei^ 
cobweb  tie  of  French  sincerity.  If,  then, 
he  coutd  be  permitted'  to  suppose,  that  we 
might  engage  in  any  future  war,  he  wouldf 
ask  him  again  wbat  the  people  must  ex^ 
pect  to  sutler  on  such  an  event,  if  irt 
these  tiftt^  of  peace  and  tranquilli^  they 
are  harassed  by  any  partial  and"  oppres*^ 
sive  tax  ?  He,  ror  one,  should,  on  such  aw 
event,  expect  to  see  hts^  Majesty**  Chan*' 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  assuming-  and^ 
exereising  the  tyrannical  power  of  a  late* 
ffovernor-general  of  B6nga^  and  Gieaf 
Britain  exhibiting  a  scene  of  oriental 
extortion  and  persecutron.  He  should* 
expect  to  see  state  necessity  held  fbrth  as* 
an  authorised  cover  to  all  the  wantoif 
enormities  and  oppressions  of  some  lavish, 
unprincipled  and  despotic  mihister.  He 
should  hope  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  cenrider  ftiiriy  and  candidly  tfie* 
true  case  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  by  no- 
means  look  upon  dn9  as  a  motion  carry -r' 
ing  with  it  the  sole.view  of  embarrassing* 
Government.  He  could  assure  him  it  was 
no  motion  of  painty ;  it  was  the  petition  of 
an  oppressed  bodv  c#  men,  of  a  body  of 
men  who  had  at  ail  times  and  on  all  occa- 
sions contributed  feheerfnlly  their  propor- 
tion to  the  support  of  Government ;  and 
on  that  account^  Sfnd  on  the  accourft  of 
justice  and  impartiality,  they  were  entitled' 
to  the  conrideratiori  of  ministers  and  to 
the  spirited  interference  of^  their  own  re- 
presentatives. He  was  as  convinced'  asr 
the  minister  himself  of  the  necessity  of, 
taxes,  and  indeed  of  the  neteessity  of  their 
unpopularity,  but  h©  cowld  not  help  lotA* 
ing  on  this  as  that  Sort  of  unpcftrolarity 
which  was  founded  on  real  and  actual- 
injustfce ;  and  he  ahodd  be  much  less  in- 
«hned  to  oppose  •that  tax,  which,  beings 
[3U] 
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without  any  such  burtheoaatall,  dr -under 
the  old  burthens  of^  taxation  in  -commoD 
with  all  other  housiekeepers,  would  hii¥e 
long  since  operated  wholly  to  demolish  the 
lower  orders;^  whereas  the  cooipetitioo 
under  Uie  present  tax  was  rather  finvounble 
to  those  latter  mentioned  persons,  because 
the  tax  rose  upon  the  higher  classes  in 
more  than  an  adequate  proportion.  The 
more  opulent  trader  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  same  general  profit  as  the  poorer 
one,  but  would  expect  a  greater  profit,  in 
proportion  to  his  situation,  his  rank  wnaaog 
other  dealers,  and  his  command  of  ^pitaL 
This  proportional  profit  was  only  to  be 
had  by  Tending  a  greater  quantity  of  com- 
modities. But  the  Teoding  a  greater 
quantity  would  not  answer  the  end,  if  on 
each  article  a  small  price  was  to  be^ob* 
tained.  He  never  had  suggested  that  a 
compensation  for  the  tax  was  to  be  looked 
for  by  the  shopkeepers  in  consequence  of 
any  general  and  uniform  increase  of  their 
prices ;  but,  each  shopkeeper  would  natu- 
rally consider  what  article  of  his  dealing 
was  the  roost  convenient  for  him  to  enhance, 
so  as  to  bring  him  in  an  equivalent ;  and 
although  the  same  article  mifht  not  be 
chosen  by  another  shopkeeper  for  the  same 
purpose,  yet  there  was  no  danger  of  his 
losing  customers  thereby ;  for,  if  it  were 
fi>una  that  on  the  general  average  the 
prices  of  both  were  eoual,  the  buyer  would, 
from  motives  of  local  convenience,  resort 
to  the  same 'shop.  And  as  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  if  any  compensation  were  to  be 
made  to  the  shopkeepers  by  the  advance 
of  their  prices,  it  must  be  such  an  advance 
as  wpula  prove  more  oppressive  on  the 
public  at  laree  r  to  this  he  should  answer, 
that  although  the  competition  of  trade 
would  not  prevent  their  obtaining  a  proper 
comp^bsationi  yet  it  would  render  it  un- 
safe to  attempt  at  gaining  more.  Tbe 
statement,  as  if  it  was  a  question  between^ 
the  shopkeepers  and  the  members  of  the 
House,  was,  as  far  as  the  right  hon.  mover's 
argument  at  all  applied,  between  the  sh<M>* 
k^pers  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
of  £nffland,  objectionable.  As  to  hunadf, 
he  did  not  repose  that  implicit  reliance  on 
the  fiuth  of  foreign  nations  which  was  iia* 
puted  to  him;  yet  he  was  too  well 


generally  oppressive,  is  therefore  equally 
felt  by  all,  thau  to  oppose  one  like  the 
present,  which,  being  partially  oppressive, 
n  therefore  unfair  and  unjusfe  He.  con- 
cluded with  intreating  the  House  to  con- 
sider fairly  and  candidly  the  real  situation 
jind  hardships  of  the  shopkeepevs ;  with 
intreating  the  minister  not  to  remain  thus 
obstipately  wedded  to  his  own  opinion  and 
measures,  refu^ne  to  undeceive  himself 
merely,  he  believed,  from  the  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  regulate  his  inclinations  by  his 
reason;  with  intreatine  him  to  give  this 
one  instance  of  his  condescension ;  such  an 
act  would  be  only  stooping  (if  it  could  be 
called  stobping)  to  rise  again  higher, 
assured,  that  Uius,  far  from  forfeiting  re- 
putation, he  would  considerably  add  to  his 
character  and  popularity. 

Mr.  Fitt  said,  that  the  subject  before 
the  House  had  already  been  so  frequently 
discussed  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
meet  it  with  any  new  matter,  aind  it  ap- 
peared that  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
was  equally  exhausted;  for  the  right  hon. 
Qiover  had  not  been  able  to  introduce  any 
fresli  reasoning  absolutely  applicable  to  the 
question,  every  thing  which  bore  that 
appearance  bein^  onfy  new  colourings  to 
Ola  tenets  or  topics  entirelv  foreign  to  the 
subject.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  speech 
yitn  which  the  House  had  been  last 
jbvoured  was  as  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  the  language  as  for  the  liberality 
of  its  sentiments.  There  was  one  novelty, 
.  which  he  could  not  but  take  particular 
notice  of,  and  thatr  was  the  novelty  of 
hearing  an  hon.  gentleman,  for  the  first 
time  of  speaking  m  that  House,  adorn  a 
aub^t  in  itself  dull  and  uninteresting 
(uninteresting  as  a  subject  of  debate,  but 
not  as  a  public'  measure)  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  ingenuity.  The  House,  who 
had  heard  the  hon.  gentleman,  would  be 
convinced  that  the  approbation  hebestowed 
upon  him,  could  not  but  be  sincere;  and 
the  hon.  gentleman,  who  certainly  had  not 
seemed  desirous  of  bribmg  his  applause, 
must  feel  that  it  was  impartial  and  aisinte- 
rested;  for  however  he  might  be  pleased 
to  discover  talents,  he  certainly  could  not 
experience  much  satisfaction  in  finding 
their  whole  force  levelled  against  him  and 
tbe  system  of  his  aidmioistratlon.  Mr.  Pitt 
now  went  into  the  question,  contending 
tjiat  the  pfttural  competition  of  trade  was 
sufficient  to  protect  the  inferior  dealer 
aaaiost  the  more  opuleiit,  even  under  bur- 
luons  proportiooea  to  their  situations ;  for 
if  this  was  nut  th^  oase^  the  competition. 


vinced  of  the  happy  efiects  of  peace  on 
this  country,  not  to  endeavour  to  aecore 
its  continuance  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
the  best  method  of  doine  so,  was,  to.iDi4w 
it  the  interest  of  our  neij^ours  taealtifaia 
a  jpood  understanding  with  us,-aiid.aiaoi» 
psaserve  our  stcengtE  and  powv  aa  wml^ 
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in  a  itate  of  defence  as  oar  situation  would 
permit*  The  first^of  those  was  the  ohject 
and  motiTeof  the  commercial  treaty;  and 
it  was  certainly  not  the  best  way  to  con- 
sult the  latter^  to  give  up  hastily  and  on 
light  grounds  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
revenue  as  that  now  under  discussion; 
and  it  was  to  be  considered  that,  by  giving 
it  up  now,  the  House  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  pressed  to  abandon  it  for  ever ; 
and  in  any  farther  emergency  would  be 
tied  up  and  precluded  from  havmg  resort 
to  it*  ^ 

Sir  Gresory  Page  Turner  said :  After 
die  speech  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  last  Friday^  replete,  as 
usual)  with  a  display  of  oratory,  and  great 
knowledge  of  finance,  scarcely  to  be 
equalled,  but  still  more  distinguished  for 
its  glad  tidings— tidings  that  convev  more 
grateful  intelligence  to  our  ears,  than  we 
have  known  for  a  long  period  of  time — I 
mean,  a  respite  from  taxation; — it  is  with 
great  reluctance,  1  now  rise  to  oppose  any 
tax  he  has  introduced  into  this  House, 
sensible  as  I  am,  that  it  is  by  establishing 
those  taxes,  and  those  taxes  only,  he  is 
now  enabled  to .  hold  forth  so  flattering  a 
prospect  to  this  country*  But  it  is  not 
the  principle  of  the  shop-tax,  but  its  par- 
tial and  baneful  influence,  which  I  repro- 
bate* I  could  wish  the  right  hon.  gen- 
deman  would  see  the  propriety  of  extend- 
ing this  Act  to  every  description  of 
traders ;  so  as  that  warehouses,  as  well  as 
shops,  may  be  included ;  and  above  all, 
that  monicd  property,  of  every  denoqaina- 
tion,  especially  the  funds  and  bankers, 
might  be  looked  up  to*  By  so  doing,  the 
minister  would  draw  a  just  Ime  of  equaliza- 
tion between  the  landed  and  monied  inte- 
rest of  the  kingdom.  The  minister  is  not 
fond  of  taxing  his  best  friends,  (meaning 
the  bankers  and  stockholders)  as  it  would 
ill  suit  «  beggars  to  become  choosers,'' 
though  a  minister  himself  must  always  be 
a  beggar,  when  he  wants  to  borrow  money 
for  the  state.  No  memb«r  wishes  more  to 
support  public  credit  than  myself,  but  not 
•havmg  digested  the  consequences  of  this 
bill  at  its  first  outset,  I  saw  it  in  a  more 
fisvourable  light,  yet  voted  accordingly; 
though  having  since  that  period  convened 
with,  and  collected  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  independent 
traders  in  Westminster,  whose  opinions 
should  always  be  venerated  by  every 
member  o(  the  senate  upon  commercial 
occasional  I  am  now  fully  convinced  of 
my  error,  and  give  my  hearty  i^neurrencc; 


to  the  present  motion,  unless  the  minister 
will  adc^t  some  modification  to  soften  the 
proportion^  on  the  retailers,  by  rendering 
the  tax  general^  or  equalizing  it  in  some 
other  shape* 

Sir  Benj.  Hanmet  said,  that  having/ 
when  the  tax  was  originally  proposed,  been, 
the  first  to  p<Mnt  out  the  partiality  of  it, 
and  sincerely  wishing  its  repeal,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  indulge  hiin  while  he' 
made  a  few  observations.  The  shop-tax* 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  kind  of  capitation 
tax ;  and  such  a  tax  led  very  natiurally  to 
shivery,  and  was  fit  only  for  a  despotic 
government.  If  the  necessities  of  the 
state  required  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  they  had  the  power  to  give  all  the 
houses  of  the  kingaom  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole;  but  then  their  consti- 
tuents should  see  Uiat  they  ^ve  their  own 
houses  with  thehouses  of  then:  constituents, 
which^  was  their  best  security.  Whenever 
that  House  acted  otherwise,  they  clearly 
acted  colitrary  to  the  true  spint  of  tfate 
constitution*  He  had,  upon  former  occsk, 
sions,  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  all 
personal  taxes ;  and  as  such,  he  had  con- 
sidered licences  when  carried  beyond  re- 
gulation ;  and  he  believed,  since  the  Re- 
volution, they  had  ever  been  proposed  as 
acts  of  regulation :  duties  on  commodities 
were  least  felt  by  the  people,  as  they  were 
not  demanded  in  form*  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman could  not  deny  that  the  present  tax 
might  be  carried  to  a  horrid  degree  of  par- 
tiality apd  abuse,  if  ever  they  should  have 
a  wicked  minister  and  a  corrupt  parlia- 
ment* 

Sir  Benjannn  declared,  that  he  voted" 
against  this  tax  as  partial  and  cruel ;  and 
he  should  bold  it  nis  duty  to  oppose  any 
tax,  if  that  House  was  not  clearly  included 
in  the  principle  of  the  tax,  and  which 
irould  prevent  the  possibility  of  abuse. 

Mr*  Mainwarin^  argued  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax,  declanns,  that  the  peaceable 
conduct  of  the  shopkeepers  entitled  them 
to  the  favourable  countenance  of  tlie 
F  ~  -  -.       . 
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A^Uenmn  Sfmbri4ge  urged  ihe  iiqpoft- 
ftibilitj  of  the  shopkeepero  ioapofting  the 
Uuc  on  -Ibe  •epnftiuiiec,  J^  disUibutk^  it  ia 
mum  sr()portions  oo  bis  ipoods. 

Alderman  Newnham  repeat^  bis  fower 
^bjaotioQt  ^g^ioat  the  tax,  m  being  «x- 
triMnely  partial  and  unjust^  and  saud»  that 
the  ahopxeepera  of  the  matFopoUs*  iafstead 
of  sagacdiog  ibe  modification  4>f  the  iaat 
yfar  ai>any  argument  in  their  favour,  oob- 
•ideved  it  aaclenobiog  the  itailK)on^letel|y« 
since  it  exonerated  the  oountrj  ahop- 
Jw^pera  in-n  ^raat  degree,  and  thence  'the 
ttora evident^  pdoved  ^he.pai^tiality  of  the 
lap^  with  ro^d  to  tbeaa. 

Sir  WcUJdn,  Lewes  observed,  that  there 
was  something  singular  in  the  debate ;  for 
the  defence  of  the  naeosuie  \a^  wbeUy 
.with  the  CbanceUor  of  tlkcEiMhtaquer,  wbp 
/lad  contended  qpon  speculative  ideas, 
though  contradicted  by  the  unifonn  lesti- 
nionv  of  the  tradeas  who  bad  appeared  at 
the  iNir  las^  year,  li  the  •experienee  'of 
the  operation  of  the  taxJiadiiot'OainfiMMMi 
ihat  testimony,  why  did  not  aaooe  .gentle- 
snaa^et  4^  aikl  support  tbe  miniiler,  io» 
Btead  of  contenting  themselves  4iiitb  giwng 
M  «i)ent  «ete  ?  The  last  4iviaioti  dn  that 
House  gainst  the  tape  was  very  consi- 
devable;  and  he  had  ao  daubt  that  it 
woald  be  greatly  incseased  from  tbe  con^ 
viction  that  the  taic  was  unjust,  partial, 
and  qnpressive..  It  had  been  insinuated 
that  the  amotion  ior  its  repeal  had  origi- 
nated in  a  4piiit  of  oppaaitieyn.  He  de- 
aired  to  cioBtradiot  that  oi^imoo,  bs  all 
jiarties  in  -on^^  ef  the  gie^t^t  meetings 
assemlilecl  in  the  city  of  London  had  exr 
^pressly  deolaved  otherwise* 

Sir  James  Johne^ne  said,  he  had -been 
a  voter  for  tiie  tax  on. account  of  tbe-legdl 
inurder  of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  whtch 
jit  OGcaaioned. 

^r.  Drake  coinplinoented  Mr.  Pitt  on 
bis  good  intentions,  and  said,  he  hadigene- 
xally  supported  him ;  but  he  ceallyitbODgiit 
the  tax  should  be  re}>ealed.  He  ^oi^ed 
M.  Necker's  expression,  <*  that  the  hap- 
j)ine86of  the  pepple  oi^ght  to  be  consulted 
hy  every  financier,  as  well  as  tbeexigencies 
of  government/'  end  recommended  it  ob 
well  worti^  ihe  ivotice  of  the  eight  hon. 
gentleman. 

Alderman  Le  Mtsurier  contended  lor 
the  repeal  of  tl^e  tax,  and  adt ised  the 
members  to  fct  diainterestidly,  and  give 
4ip  the  right  of  franking  letters  in^ocder  to  i 
inake  up  the  deficiency  which  the  repeal 
would  occasion.  The'^abeUtion  of  the 
right  of  fiE^ttkiog  he  eatiaagted  at.l60|D0(tf. 


J^ebftie  U\ihe  ComWnsM  ihe  SiS  [MR 

Mr.  H.  Th^nOm  4todaretl,  Aat  il« 
sbopfceepeia  woidd  gteniatln  4beir  gpyMqa* 
(iaa  year  after  year,  till  they  libiaiiied  a 
r^yeaJ.  The  House  had'beltor,  tfaevefm^ 
with  a  goad  graee,  give  up  the  tax  at 


Mr.  Far  said,  that  what  iMid  iillen  i 
an  hon.  baronet»  lelatu^  to  the  **  lapi 
murder  of  the  hawkers  and  pedJan/*  rfi> 
^oNoded'him  of  a  .matter  «rbich  he-naeaat 
Xo  h|ive  taken  notice  «f  in  his  finst  nprnrh 
The  idea  of  abotbhing  the  hawken  and 
pedlars  had  originally  been  held  out  as  a 
aortvofrdouceur  to  the  ahupboepcn,  io  in- 
duce them  to  submit  the  aaaae  vaadily  ta 
the  payment  of  the  shop-tax ;  but  tbe  idea 
was  afterwards  given  up,  and  only  «  alight 
regulation  respecting  hawkers  and  pedkn 
h^l  taken  ptooe.  Had  they,  howewei:, 
heen  abolished  entirely,  the  circamatance 
•oauld  not  have  proved  beneficial  to  the 
fihopkeeoers  of  London  and  Westmiaster. 
It  was,  therefore,  extremely  unlair  to  nrge 
4he  operation  of  the  measare  taken  le- 
apeoting  hawkers  and  pedlars  aa  argument 
against  the  shopkeepecs. 
The  House  divided : 

Tellers. 
v»  A  c  J ^'"  Alderman  Sawbridgel  ,  -_ 
^^^^  t^^'^-  Alderman  Newnham  J  ^*^ 


Noes 


fMr. 
IMr. 


Boughten  JRouse 
Hose     •     •    •    , 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


}l88 


Articles  qf  Imveaakment  agtuuH  Nn 
Hasikgs.']  .April  25.  Mr.  Burke  foiroi^ 
up  the  fiat  seven  Anicles  of  laapeaob- 
ment  against  Mr.  Hastings,  which  woe 
oread  projbrm^  at  tbe  table,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  See  •Commens  Journals, 
Vol.  4£,  p.  ^66. 

Debate  in  the  Comwums  on  <fa  Biil 
fof  Farming  the  Post  Horse  Duties.'] 
April  d6.  Mr.  Rose  presented  a  Bill  fir 
^enfd)ling  the  Treasury  to  let  to  &r«rthe 
Duties  on  Horses  let  to  hire  finr  travelling 
post,  and  by  time. 

Mr.  Marsham  said,  tiiat,  if  the  Cbaa- 
eeHor  of  the  Exche^r  would  not  ^pe 
the  House  some  infomnation  as  to  the  ex- 
t  tent  of  the  firauds  practised,  and  the  I 
tpias  on  which  the  prcpoaed  alteration  t 
sounded,  he  should  think  it  bia  duty  to  ( 
jaot  to  the  Bill  being  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Pitt  laid,  ^t  the  fnaidMlent  0 
;aiQn4>f  the  tax  wasatnatlar  of  auirii  ae 
rie^,  that  he  fadieved  it  coul4  aotii 
'Oacaped  the  ebaeevationxyf  aaii^ um 
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bcr^ilifttlMseffiUf.  TI«wieMft«f«bM  doi^afKUrlMneiitjealMsrflherii^ 
^nHudahfidfi^l;,  he  mdy'beeo'flgcMaii^   «...       .   .   .    ^.. 

but  Jitt  believed  no  one  <diiubted  <ii  its 
bemg ^ly coottdeuMe;  and k  me  acbw 
cttaMtanoe  mhkk  «dded   Hracli  to  4he 
grievaa^  that  the  taac,  &r  themoit  part, 
WSB  eaeeded  «rith  gveat  flUJctoesaiiioni  the 
puhlicy  but  that  a  lacge  pfopoetion  «f  ii, 
tbrou^  coUuiutn  between  <^  faa  ilnetpnn 
wmd  the  cdledorSi  sever  found  its  ira^ 
into  the  Esdiaqoer.    To  <ooiireit  «q  «gi«at 
an  abuBQ,  and  to  aecure  to  fthe  fuUic  the 
veeeipt  of  ihat  noney,  which  the  indivi* 
dual  ww^uit  eUigedto  pa^s  it  was  aeo^ 
aary  ito  pnt  the  doty  uader  aoa»  ragola* 
tioB ;  and  llie  ddI^  efteetad  mode  iHnch 
luid  •oocarred  to  him  was,  that  of  iettiag  it 
out  to ftroL-^t  wai  talcnded,  tecaid»  to 
fbfide  the  lalaad  into  dialriotty  -each  «f 
which,  a  few  iDataaoea  fliaMptad,  npoaU 
contain  m  eountj.    Theat  ware  to  haf«t 
up  lo  pohlac  auction ;  aad  that  «he  fM^iKc 
■light  at  least  be  aore  of  losing  notfaiDg 
by  the  bargan,  4he  bidders  wewe  to  begia 
frcND  that  s\iin»  whioh  the  distract,  at  ha 
highest   rate,    had  ev&t   jet  frodaoadi 
There  could  be  liule  doubt  Ihat  many 
candidates  would  oftr  themselves,    and 
that  the  doty  in  each  district  woidd  let 
nearly  for  what  might  reasonably  be  sop- 
posed  to  be  its  £^  value.    Jt  was  pro- 
poaed^  that  the  agreenent  diould  coo* 
tinoe  for  three  years,  tiiattbeJessee  slMnikl 
keep  a  vegular  acoonnt  of  his  receipts,  aad 
that  lAiese  occonats  shoaM  be  si4>aiined 
io  the  inspection  of  the  Treaaory.    No 
greater  powers  were  to  be  given  to  the 
fanners  than  had  been  given  te<thenre- 
aent  ooilectors ;  and  it  was  inendy  from 
the  aaperior,  because  the  asore  interested, 
jv^laoce  of  the  former,  that  tbey  cofM 
derive  any  advantage. — He  had  hesMPd  it 
objected,  that  there  was  something  in  the 
pnnciple.of  saoh  an  estaMshment  fepag" 
nant  to  our  constitution,  and  to  the  general 
aysteoQ  of  our  revenue ;  biitfor  tlnadbjection 
lie  saw  no  solid  feandstien.    It  was  true, 
that  such  a  principle  did  genendly  dbttm 
in  some  countries  of  move  despotic  ^ind 
arbitrary  forms  of  government  mm  oars ; 
askd,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  oppreesioa 
mi^it  arise  i&otn  the  manner  in  which 
that  principle  was  cairied  into  dEect.  8at : 
tboae  oppressions  were  not  to  be  attribated 
aa  the  svstem  of  fiuming  the  reveoraes,  bat 
to  the  form  of  government,  whic^  of  itself 
would  naturally  lead  to  arbitrary  and  op« 
iweasive  modes  of  cdlection  under  any 
•aystem  of  revenue  whi<^  might  be  adopted. 
In  tfaose  ooantries  there  wetf  not^  as  in 


their  ftHow^aabyects,  and  abia 
tapiatedl  th^m;  there  die  fiurmen  were 
iaaWBtad  with  their  paweos  by  the  Grow* 
sosfdy ;  whaveas  heat,  without  the  consent 
«f  Pariianent,  aa  aadi  powers  coisld  be 
|jivin,«ireniif  aasiaialerahaiild  be  desiroaa 
to  inaa  theas  frantad«-*-With  respect  ta 
an  innoaadaa,  that,  he  con*: 
«B  not,  in  iact,  strictly  true. 
He  refenwd  to  the  tampihe  daty,  whicb 
was  of  all  odiars  the  most  aaalo^oos  in 
its  nature,  aod  the  mode  of  ita  oott 
lectian  to  that  under  discussion ;  and 
whi^  was  almost  uniaersally  let  to  faita. 
Another  instence  adduced  by  him  was, 
that  of  die  cross-letter  postage,  which  had 
bean  for  many  yaars  let  out  to  Mr.  Alkn^ 
tjie  gendeman  who  first  suggested  it.-—* 
A  farther  alarm  had  been  taken,  from  an 
appraheosion  that  the  preced^  might 
hereafber  be  followed  up,  and  other 
branches  of  the  revenue  put  under  a  simi- 
lar regaiation.'  He  denied  that  he  had 
any  aach  intention;  and  he  desired  the 
House  to  consider,  whether  there  was  not 
something  in  the  post-JMrse  duty,  wfaidi 
made  it  peculiarly  proper  to  be  placed 
under  the  new  system,  and  which  might 
not  be  applicable  to  any  other  bsanch  d 
the  public  revenae.  He  earnesdy  wishM 
that  gendemen  would  suspend  their  judg- 
ments on  the  subject  uncii  after  the  Bill 
riiould  be  printed,  when  they  wonU  have 
had  tkne  to  consider  its  tendency  ^ai  ope«> 
ration. 

Mr.  Bastard  conceived  thai  some  proof 
ongbt  to  have  been  had  before  the  House, 
that  the  Irauds  taflced  of  didactually  exist, 
beftre  such  a  Bffl  had  been  proposed. 
'Die  Chdncelior  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said,  that  die  oublic  did  psy  the  tax  indi- 
vidually, but  tnat  after  it  bad  been  so  paid, 
it  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Exche^er. 
If  the  ^t  were  so,  it  only  proved  that  the 
Board  to  whose  management  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  had  been  intrusted,  were 
not  sufficiendy  alert.  As  to  the  comparing 
Che  forming  the  post-horse  tax  to  turn- 
pikes being  farmed,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  the  somllest  analogy  between  the  two, 
because  the  one  was  a  private  and  the 
other  a  pulte  concern,  and  every  gentle- 
man must  see  there  was  a  wide  custinc* 
tion  between  saienng  men  to  do  as  they 
pleased  widi  their  own  private  concerns', 
and  ihrroing  the  puMic  revenue. 

Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  said,  that,  when  be 
had  ^first  heard  of  the  measure,^  he  folt  the 
same  objections  to  it  asthosestaied  by  the 
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two'  hoB.  ffendeineii^  but  tiie  fldr  ted 
candid  expunatum  of  the  nature  and  ten^ 
^dency  of  the  Bill  ghren  by  the  Chaaodlor 
W  the  Exchequer  nad  oonrinced  him  that 
it  was  a  measiire  not  likely  to  be  prodnc- 
tire  of  any  bad  conseqaencet.  b  had 
been  his  lot  to  hare  much-  to  do  with 
letting  the  tolls  of  a  neighbouring  conn^, 
and  he  knew  from  experience,  that  the 
lettiDff  them  to  the  highest  bidder  didrery 
considerably  increase  their  rents. 

Mr.  Draie  thought  the  analogy  between 
£urming  the  post-horse  tax  and  farming 
the  tolhi  of  a  turnpike  was  not  very  wide ; 
and  could  say  from  personal  knowledge, 
tlrat  putting  the  latter  up  to  public  auc- 
tion was  attended  with  very  bAeficial 
consequences.  He  thought  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xchequq|; 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  RoUe  said,  that,  in  supporting  the 
Bill,  he  thought  he  should  best  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  who 
were  desirous,  before  new  taxes  were  im- 
posed, that  the  minister  should  he  sup- 
ported in  adopting  such  measured  as  were 
most  likely  to  make  the  existing  taxes 
productive. 

Mr.  Dempster  should  not  think  he  did 
his  duty^  unless  he  were  to  object  to  the 
Bill,  even  in  that  stage  of  it  He  consi- 
dered the  farming  the  revenue  as  a  mea- 
sure so  foreign  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  it  was  seriously  alarming  to 
his  mind.  Would  that  House  so  fiur  depart 
Irom  their  duty  as  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  farmers  of  the  revenue  to  grow  inordi- 
nate rich,  at  the  expense  of  the  ease  and 
happmess  of  the  people  ^  Would  it  leave 
the  peo[de  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  as 
farmers  of  die  revenue  always  proved? 
There  were  parts  of  the  kin^om,  espe- 
cially Scotland,  which  had  few  turnpikes 
in  it ;  if  fieurmers  of  the  revenue  were  insti- 
tuted, they  would  be  putting  up  gates 
without  number,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Dempster  read  «the 
opinion  of  the  president  Montesquieu, 
from  that  chapter  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  subject  of  collecting 
the  revenues  of  a  kingdom  by  farn^ers- 
general.  He  also  read  an  extract  from 
bmith's  Wealth  of  Nations  upon  the  same 
subject,  to  show  that  the  best  writers 
gave  the  preferrace  to  an  administration 
of  the  Government  of  a  country  keeping 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  of  it  in  th^ir 
own  hands,  and  stated  the  consequences 
of  entrusting  the  collection  to  mrmefs- 
t^eral  to  be  dcstructiioB  to  the  libei^ 
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and'oomtbrtsofdiesiibliset.  H«siid^'hs 
had  lifed  low  enough  to  be  9Uh^  to  rs- 
menber  the  mstkuiion  of  the  cross  posts. 
That  scheme  had  been  devised  by  Mr. 
Alien;  it  was  the  prcnuot  of  hn  brsin, 
and,  therefore,  at  fint' the  Post-ofice  gate 
it  to  him  for  nothing.  He  nAamwA 
fiffflbed  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  pro- 
ductive, the  public  wotdd  not  bear  it  tobs 
fiurmed  by  an  individual,  and  Govermneot 
took  it  inito  its  own  hands.  Initead,  tikos- 
fore  of  that  matter  being  fit  to  be  held  up 
as  a  precedent,  it  was  rauier  a  proof  of  the 
adverse  sense  which  the  public  entertained 
of  farming  the  national  reve&ue.'  If  the 
precedent  were  once  admitted  in  the  cne 
of  the  post-horse  tax,  who  could  ansirer 
for  its  stopping  there  ?  It  moat  probshij 
would  be  followed  by  a  variety  of  otber 
taxes  beingput  out  to  farm ;  and  therefore 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  reaist  the  fist 
attempt  to  establnh  so  fatal  a  precedent 

Mr.  J<diiff€  said,  that,  althou^  there 
were  other  periods  in  which  the  Billmi^ 
be  discussea,  yet  he  could  not  ovoid  takmg 
some  no^ce  at  the  first  appearance  of  this 
phsenomenon  in  English  economy.  Tl» 
was  such  a  foundation  whereon  to  boiU 
oppression,  influence,  and  every  species  of 
jobbing,  that  some  resistance  ought  to  be 
given  to  its  very  entrance.  The  Gallo- 
mania formeriy  menfioned  b^  his  hoo* 
friend  ( Mr.  Lambton  )  had  sarely  inteted 
the  minister  in  a  wonderful  degree,  when 
the  very  first  bill  she  introduced  after  hit 
commercial  treaty  had  passed,  went  to 
constitute  in  this  country  the  Fr^ich  mode 
of  collecting  the  revenue.  Some  arisdes 
of  French  manufacture  might  be  not  only 
palatable,  but  wholesome  to  the  natives  of 
this  island;  but  French  constitution 'snd 
French  law  no  Briton  could  relish.  Tbii 
Bill,  therefore,  should  have  bis  hearty  op- 
position, from  its  first  entrance  to  its  im 
exit. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  was  determined 
to  oppose  the  BiU,  on  die  ground  of  its 
being  sure,  if  carried,  vary  considerablf 
to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Oown. 
The  number  of  collectors  who  were  to 
receive  the  duty  must  be  coosidenUy 
increased,  and  the  appointment  or  so 
many  new  officers  woiud  give  the  Crova 
great  additional  influence.  With  regvd 
to  tEere  being  no  new  powera  to  be 
created,  it  was  imposfjble ;  for  if  the  tix 
was  let  out  to  farm,  those  who  farmed  it 
most  necessarily  be.  invested  with  Aofll 
powers,  which  <^ould  alone  enable  them  to 
enfiftrce  the  pay  meat  <tf  iti  and  then  Ad* 
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linklritifln  <:9«dd  ad  tdag^W  loqpoiiu- 
ble  for.tbe  ctmduct  of  theeoUectioiu  This 
was  a  point  extremely  esaentlal  for  the 
coasideratioa  of  the  liouae.  '^^  ^^^ 
bound  in  dtity  to  watch  o?^r  tbe  £xocci« 
tive  Gofemment,  and  to  censure  it  in 
every  instance  where  they  saw  abase  or 
ifsproper  conduct*  Tbc^oiight  not*  there* 
fare»  to  let  such  a  power  lopse9  and  su&r 
it  to  go  out  pf  their  bafids ;  and  the  power 
of  Inqoiry  and  superintendance  would  be 
loat»  as  far  at  least  as  regarded  the  .poat- 
hoiae  taKy  if  they  su^er^  Administration 
to  get  rid  of  their  responsibility  reacting 
it  for  three  years,  or  for  any  other  term^ 
£bc  the  space  of  which  it  might  be  let  out; 
,ta  fiumu  ETcrv  gjentleman  who  knew 
what  war  was»  knew  what  a  contractor 
waq;  and  tbe  improper  influence  exer- 
cised oypie  and  through  the  medium  of 
contractors.  The  farmers  of  tlie  reve- 
nue would  be  contractors  under  another 
name;  and  was  it  to  be  imagined  that 
there  would  be  no  connection  between 
tbena  and  Administration  f  Undoubtedly 
there  would.  Shameful  was  the  idea  a£ 
there  J>eing  a  middle  man  between  the 
subject  who  paid  the  tax,  and  its  ultimate 
payment  into  the  exchequer,  created  for 
the 'express  purpose  of  growing  rich  out 
of  tbe  distresses  of  the  people.  If  tlie 
l^recedent  was  once  established,  who  could 
tell  to  what  extent  it  might  be  carried  I 
It  was  wise,  therefore,  to  resist  it  in  th^ 
first  instance. 

Mn  Siaper.  felt  much  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving tbe  general  jealousy  and  alarm 
which  had  shown  itself  at  the  very  first 
introduction  of  a  scheme  so  opposite  to, 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
ejctremel^  becoming  that  House,  and  did 
the  individual  members,  who  bad  resisted 
the  attempt  to  establish  so  bad  a  prece- 
dent, great  honour. 

Mr.  IHtt  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  had  made  jt  a  very 
serious'  bosiness  indeed,  when  he  statM 
tbe  danger  of  great  and  sudden  fortunes 
bei^g  created  by  it,  such  as  should  enable 
the  urmers  to  overawe  the  Government, 
and  support  themselves  in  any  new  oppres-: 
sion  which  they  might  thinx  it  their  in- 
terest to  introdjice  in  their  collection,  and 
the  loss  the  public  must  sustain  by  the 
enriching  so  many  people  at  its  expense : 
biU^  ,ia  the  first  place,  the  public  could 
fo^  nothing ;  wr  the  districts  were  toba 
9at  up  at  the  highest  rate  whidi  ibej  bad 
ever  produced,  and  the  present  mode  of 
i;aJIfictioi3t  irj4  ei^remeljr  expensive^  U)P 


vfbde  rev^Mia  prodticin^  but  166,0001. 
aii^  tbe  expense  attending  it  being  17,000^.; 
which  last, sum  i^ould  probably  be  aa 
much  as  the  amount  of  tne  whole  profits 
of  all  tbe  farmers  taken  together.  The 
right  boo.  sreatleman  had  also  objected  to 
the  princi[ue  of  setting  up  what  he  called 
a  middle  man  between  the  people  and  the 
state.  But  the  fact  was,  tnat  at  present 
every  innkeeper  was  that  middle  man ;  and 
though  many  of  them  might  be  perfectly 
dear  pf  any  such  practices,  yet  he  appro* 
bended  in  general  they  all  played  a  very 
unfair  staae  both  with  the  individual  and 
the  public.  There  were  many  branches 
of  the  revenue  to  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  apply  the  regulations  of  excise ; 
but  would  gentlemen  for  that  reason  sav 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  excise  at  all, 
lest  it  mieht  be  extended  too  far? 

Mr.  Sheridan  stated  several  arguments, 
i^DSt  the  Bill,  and  particularly  contend^ 
ed,  that  the  House  could  not  delegate  the 
powers  of  the  executive  government  to 
others,  who  were  nOt .  amenable  to  tiiat 
House. 

On  the  question,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
first  time,  the  House  divided :  Yeas»  76 : 
Noes,  39. 

May  2.  On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Marsham  said,  that  he  had  exa- 
mined the  Bill  attentively,  but  that  it  had 
not  altered  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
impolicy  of  introducing  so  dangerous  a 
system  as  fanning  the  public  revenue. 
The  preamble  set  ofi'  with  stating,  that 
ther^  were  enormeus  frauds  practised  ia 
the  present  mode  of  collection  of  the  tax 
on  post-horses ;  before  the  House  voted 
that  assertion,  he  conceived  they  had  a 
right  to  have  before  them  proof  that  it 
was  true.  He  desired  to  know  where  thai 
proof  was  to  be  found.  Tbe  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  indeed  observed, 
that  frauds  were  notoriously  practised; 
but  had  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in  whose 
hands  the  management  of  the  tax  was  int 
vested,  presented  any  memorial  to  tbe 
Treasury,  stating  that  the  produce  of  the 
tax  was  declining,  and  that  such  a  regular 
tion  as  the  Bill  enacted,  appeared  to  them 
to  be  absolutely  necessary )  He  thought, 
if  the  Bill  piEissed,  that  the  revenue  would 
rather  be  injured  than  benefited,  and  men*^ 
tinned  several   facts  elucidatory  of  his 

Eosition.  Upon  the  whole,  he  would  make 
is  stand  Uiere,  and  oppdso  the  sectud 
rcadingof  the  Blllt 
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Mr.  P^  first  toolc  notiiw  of  Ike  Wm. 
geBtlenMB*8  obierration  •  rtlacif e  lo  tlk# 
preftfnble  of  the  BiU  eonUdning  an  asser- 
ttoQ  whk^  had  not  been  proved.  The 
hct  was,  that  fraads  to  a  coiisi<lerab]e 
Hmount  had  been  practised.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  notorietj ;  and  where  facts 
trere  laatteni  of  pablic  notoriety,  it  wai 
by  no  means  unosdal  for  that  House  to 
state  those  facts  in  the  preamble  to  a  Bill, 
as  the  groands  of  necessity  on  which  it 
stood.  With  regard  to  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  commissioners  of  the  Stamp-office 
had  presented  any  memorial  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  alleging  a  growing  de* 
ficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  collection  df 
the  tax  on  post-horses,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion to  say,  that  they  bad  not«  But  what 
then  ?  He  never  had  heard  it  ai^ed,  that 
when  that  House  vested  the  executive 
management  of  any  tax  in  either  of  the 
boards  of  revenue,  they  so  far  delegated 
'*  their  authority  as  to  have  parted  with  the 
powers  of  legislation  altogether;  and  that 
thenceforward  they  were  rcmlcred  inca- 
pable of  amending  their  own  tax  bills,  and 
could  not  apply  any  r^ulation  to  go  in 
aid  of  the  collection  of  any  particular  tax, 
unless  upon  application  of  the  board  of 
revenue,  to  whom  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  the  particuiar  tax  in  question  fisid 
been  delegated.  So  far  frotn  th^  revenue 
boards  thinking  it  their  duty  to  recommend 
regulations  and  to  suggest  amendments, 
he  had  found  that  some  boards  of  revenue 
held  their  bounds  of  duty  to  be  so  limited, 
that  they  conceived  th^y  did  enough  when 
they  confined  their  attention  solely  to  the 
management  of  the  tkxes  entrusted  to 
their  care.  This  was  a  doctrine  which  he 
had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  over- 
turn, having  used  many,  arguments  to 
draw  the  boards  of  revenue  out  of  the 
limited  Hoe  which  they  had  chalked  out 
for  themselves,  by  persuading  them  that 
they  ought  to  carry  their  notions  of  duty 
somewhat  farther,  and  to  consider  itln- 
cumbent  upon  them,  not^  only  to  state 
when  there  were  deficiencies  in  any  tax, 
but  to  suggest  such  regulations  as  should 
appeinr  to  them  to  be  most  likely  to  cure 
the  deficiencies  and  increase  the  produce 
of  the  tax  in  question.  With  regard  to 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  of  the 
points  which  called  for  regulation,  his  ob- 
servations deserved  serious  attention;  but 
they  might  be  provided  for  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Lamhton  felt  that  he  should  be 
wanting  in  duty  to  himself  and  bis  consti- 


[  tvent%fo  Kuata  sileiitaiprsteiit»  lio«i««er 
indifieraBtly  he  Aould  be  able  to  diaaw 
the.  question  wider  considerattoo.  Hie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  those 
who  placed;  a  kind  of  implicit  confideoce 
ito  his  opiBlott,  might  be  indyced  te  siy, 
Chat  the-  opposition  to  this  BiU  arsse 
purely  ftmat  obstinacy ;  but  tlioae  mtj 
would  say  this,  who  could opposw n^other 
awMBent.  The  advantages  could  not  be 
hcHd  out  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  bat 
the  danger  of  it  c^d.  If  tbis  made 
ehanoM  to  succeed,  what  would  follsw? 
Why,  that  the  whole  of  the  rev^ooe  aiigbt 
and  should  be  formed.  It  would  be  easy 
to  say,  **  Notorious  frauds  have  been  eoos- 
mitted  in  this  branch  and  that  bn»ch, 
wi^ut  any  specification :  wby  ^erefiire 
not  farm  them?  See  the  suoceaa  of  ibis 
mode  in  the  poat-horse  duty.'*  Here  the 
danger  lay ;  he,  therefore,  wished  to  see 
that  danger  crushed  in  the  bud.  Prece- 
dents had  been  quoted  to  sandioQ  this 
measure ;  eveiy  plausible  ar^iunent  which 
could  possibly  be  urged  in  ita  fieivouF  bad 
been  adduced.  Arguments,  however,  a^ 
stronger, had  been  applied  a^nslityaadhe 
hoped  they  would  have  their  due  weight 
Che  best  writers  on  thift«ilbject,of  wbafeerer 
nation,  were  decidedly  agaiast  tbe  naa- 
sure.  Well  known  was  me  deteetatioii  ia 
which  the  fhrmers-gener^  of  France  waie 
held ;  and  could  it  be  supposed  that  these 
wbo  should  contract  for  the  present  duty, 
would  be  held  in  less  by  a  free  peofle, 
who  were  willing  to  pay  what  tbeir  rqire- 
sentatives  imposed,  without  the  additioDal 
circumstance  of  being  urged,  which  seen- 
ed  of  all  others  so  ungenerous,  tbaft  he 
trusted  it  would  be  treated  with  the  imi^- 
nation  it  deserved.  The  preamble  sec 
forth  notorious  frauds ;  and  vet  the  tax,  m 
the  very  last  quarter,  was  allowed  to  have 
increased  9,000^  Was  not  thisasufficieiit 
proof,  that  those  notorious  frauds  were 
ideal,  or  at  least  dragged  in  to  help  out 
aad  varnish  a  measure  of  all  others,  per- 
haps, the  most  unconstitutional  ?  Was  tUs 
measure  introduced  merely  to  gratify  that 
inordinate  desire  of  innovation,  that  aotn- 
irariably  mailed  tbe  {nresent  Administra- 
tion ^  Some  of  those  innovations  afa^eady 
disgraced  the  journals  of  die  House;  ti»e 
wisdom  of  Parliament  had  rejected  odiers: 
and  he  now  trusted  that  its  wikdom  would 
shine  as  conspicuously  on  the  present  oe- 
cioioD.  In  case  of  a  decrease  of  ieifut» 
from  bad  seasons  in  the  West  ludiei, 
or  other  incidents  equally  plaosS^  Ibe 
nunister  had  notlung  to  do  out  to  ptit  vf 
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Ae  •ther  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
auction,  .and  that  barter  the  unalienable 
privileges  of  th»  constitution.  Thismode, 
besides,  went  directly  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  whidi  of  all  others 
the  House  should  watch  with   a  most 


lous  eye. 

Mr.  Rose  contended  that  the  Bill  nei- 
ther introduced  a  new  precedent,  nor 
gave  any  new  powers  to  any  set  of  men 
jrhatsoever.  With  regard  to  the  principle 
of  farming  the  revenue,  as  practised  in 
France,  and  the  proposed  plan  of  farming 
the  Post-horse  tax,  no  two  matters  could 
be  more  widely  different.  In  France,  the 
fiirmers-general  were  a  body  corporate, 
who  held  not  merely  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  in  their  faiands,  but  a  monopoly 
of  the  articles  of  revenue  themselves. 
Whenever  the  king  of  that  country  wanted 
money,  he  applied  to  the  farmers-general, 
as  he  could  borrow  of  nobody  else ;  but 
before  the  farmers-general  would  consent 
to  lend  him  the  sum  he  wanted,  they 
generally  proposed  terms,  and  demanded 
certain  powers  to  assist  them  in  enforcing 
and  swelling  the  collection  of  the  new 
species  of  revenue  on  which  the  money 
was  borrowed.  The  king  being  thus  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers-general,  he  was. 
obliged  to  submit,  and  thence  the  subjects 
were  so  cruelly  harassed  and  oppressed 
as  they  were,  especially  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal articles  of  revenue,  salt  and  tobacco. 
But  the  case  proposed  bv  the  Present  Bill 
was  exceedingly  dissimilar.  The  tax  to 
be  collected  was  an  ascertained  sum,  no 
more  than  which  could  on  any  pretence 
be  levied ;  and  it  was  paid  by  the  travel- 
ler's leaving  it  behind  him  as  be  joumied, 
iQ  tbe  hands  of  each  innkeeper.  With 
respect  to  the  contract-holders  having  it 
in  their  power  to  vex  and  harass  the  mn- 
-keepers  and  the  collectors,  by  frequently 
changing  their  mode  of  keeping  their  ac- 
counts, it  was  a  mistake;  for,  by  the 
dause  in  the  Bill,  they  were  only  em- 
powered to  direct  any  such  change  to  be 
made,  with  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
manen  of  the  Stamp-office. 

Mr.  Bastard  insisted  that  th6  Bill  set 
off  upon  very  uncertain,  though  plausible, 
grounds ;  as  the  preamble  stated*  that  no- 
torious frauds  had  been  committed,  with- 
out specifying  any  one  of  those  frauds.  A 
committee  for  that  purpose  ouffht  to  have 
been  appointed ;  fof^  as  the  Kauds  were 
acknowied^B^  to  bO  notorioiy^  he  did  not 
see  ihie  difficulty  of  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing them.    No.doubti  those  who  intevded 
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to  bid  for  this  duty*  must  be  masters^ 
in  a  degree,  of  those  notorious  frauds. 
He,  therefore,  thought  the  House  as  well 
entitled  to  the  knowledge  of  them  as  the 
purcliaser.  Besides,  as  this  tax  had  in- 
creased 9,000/.  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  why  might  it  not  increase  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year?  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be 
better  to  postpone  it,  in  order  that  the 
public  might  benefit  by  that  increase  ? 
And  this  the  rather,  as  they  must  have 
just  the  increase  of  the  last  year,  if  it  had 
been  farmed  previous  to  that  period.  And 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  increase, 
however  temporary,  was  very  visible,  ^be 
treaty  between  us  and  France  must  of 
course  increase  the^  number  of  travellers. 
These  circumstances,  he  thought,  deserved 
attention. — By  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  he  saw 
that  those  contractors  were  not  to  be  de« 
prived  of  their  votes.  This  was  the  tree 
destined  to  bear  the  fruit  which  ministry 
were  to  pluck ;  but  he  hoped  the  House 
would  blast  that  fruit  in  its  bud.  No  man 
wished  better  to  the  legal  increase  of  the 
revenue  than  he  did.  But  this  was  onl^  a 
secondary  consideration.  His  opposition 
to  the  Bill  arose  from  his  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  on  which  he  did  not  like 
to  see  any  experiments  tried ;  and  it  was 
plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  this 
was  a  measure  foreign  to  the  freedom  of 
our  independence.  It  was  a  measure  en- 
tirely founded  on  despotism ;  and  if  one 
precedent  gained  ground,  it  paved  the  way 
for  another.  Executive  Government,  in 
adopting  this  measure,  was  giving  up  the 
power  of  redress,  which  was  the  last  thing 
they  should  part  with.  Provided  the  sub- 
ject was  aggrieved,  and  complained,  what 
could  the  House  on  such  an  occasion  do  i 
Why,  nothing  till  the  contract  expired. 
The  contractor  knew  this ;  he  could 
triumph  in  the  security  of  bis  bargain ;  he 
could  enter  the  house  of  the  subject, 
like  Shylock,  with  a  pair  of  scales  in 
one  hand,  and  a  slaughtering  knife  in  the 
other,  to  demand  his  bond  and  the  penalty 
of  his  bond;  and  whither  could  the 
afflicted  fly  for  redress?  Not  surely  to 
those  who  had  parted  with  that  power, 
and  who  might  repent  it  when  it  was  too 
late. — One  argument  in  favour  of  the  shop- 
tax  had  been,  that  it  was  an  impost  which 
found  its  way  immediately  into  the  Exche- 
quer; but  this  argument  could  not  apply 
to  the  present  mode ;  the  qualification  of 
those  contractors  made  nonartof  the  Bill. 
No  matter  how  bad  their  cnaractcrs,  pro- 
vided Uiey  gave  sufficient  bail.  He  recol- 
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lected  an  oriental  olwervatkni,  which  came 
home  to  this  point.  The  character  of  one 
of  thelndian  contractors  was  acknowledged 
to  be  infamous.  What  was  the  excuse  on 
that  occasion  ?  Why,  the  less  humane,  the 
fitter  for  the  purpose.  And  who  knew 
but  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  might  here* 
afler  farm  the  imposts  of  Englishmen  ? 
He  therefore  trottedy  that  gentlemen 
would  feel  as  he  felt  on  the  occasion,  and 
ghe  proof  of  the  same,  in  the  rejection  of 
a  measure  fraught  with  such  unspeakable 
danger  to  all  which  Britons  held  aear. 

Mr.  Paan^s  said,  that  he  should  not 
oppose  the  second  readmg  of  ihe  Bill ;  but 
he  wished  Tery  shortly  to  state  to  die 
House  tbe  reasons  which  induced  him  so 
to  consent.  He  then  pointed  out  ttie 
▼tew  which  he  had  Uktn  of  the  Bill,  the 
manner  in  which  it  struck  him,  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  willing  to  go  with 
k.  He  adverted  to  parts  of  it  which 
he  thought  highly  objection£d>le,  and  said 
that  in  the  committee  he  would  state  his 
reasons  for  such  alterations  as  he  should 
propose,  and  expect  to  have  adopted,  be* 
fore  he  could  give  his  consent  to  the  BiH. 

Mr.  Addin^on  defended  the  BiU :  he 
aaidy  0iat  it  did  not  alter  or  lay  any  new 
tax  on  the  Subject;  it  merely  provided  a 
new  mode  of  collecting  a  tax  which  the 
public  already  pkid,  and  it  did  not  put  it 
into  the  power  m'the  fisurmers  to  oblige  them 
topavmore.  If  ;t  were  a  plan  for  ge- 
nerally farming  the  revenues,  he  declared 
that  he  should  not  support  it,  but  it  was  a 
¥ery  difierent  matter.  He  quoted  M. 
Nedcar,  to  show  that  that  ingenious  writer 
and  able  financier  bad  declared  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  diat  the  subjects  of  this  coun- 
tiy  qould  never  be  oppressed  by  taxes,  or 
their  mode  of  collection,  in  consequence 
of  their  beih^  originally  submitted  to  tbe 
Judgment  or  Parliament,  ^nd  discussed 
pubiiclv  m  both  Houses  previous  to  their 
beinjg  aeclared  to  be  law. 

Sir  JV,  Molesnoofih  supported  the  Bill, 
and  said  l^at  the  plan  would  have  this 
good  effect;  it  would  take  the  money 
which  went  into  Uie  pocket  of  the  post- 
master, who  was  a  rogue,  and  convey  it 
to  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  tliere  was  nothing  in 
the  Bill  which  appeared  to  render  it  hn- 
proper  to  ffo  to  a  committee ;  but  then  he 
should  wish  that  some  paru  of  it  might  be 
amended. 

Mr.  RMe  said,  that  he  had  listened  at- 
tentively to  all  which  had  been  urged 
respectnig  tbe  Bill|  and  diat  he  had  not 


heard  any  substaatiri  •bjMtioa  to  in 
Every  gentleman  who  tnrrelled  amdi,  aMSt 
know  that  tbera  wwre  repeated  enuiaiis 
of  tbe  tax,  and  that  die  traveler  paid  tba 
duty,  though  It  did  not  ind  its  way  to  tiw 
Exchequer.  He  shovdd,  thertfore,  soppart 
the  Bill;  but  if  he  thought  it  waaait  aH 
unconstitutional,  no  man  woald  be  a  moie 
determined  opposer  of  it  than  hiasaelf. 

Sir  Richard,  Hill  remarked  tluit  tkem 
ought  to  be  more  listeners  than  tpeahen, 
but  that  he  felt  himself  oonstrainad  to 
break  silenoe.  He  had  been  conctraiaei 
by  tbe  arguments  on  the  otlwr  side  of  dK 
House  to  become  a  speaker.  Tbow 
arguments  were  so  strong  that  tbey  had 
thoroughly  convinced  him.  He  begged 
leave  to  explain  himaelf :  ^ey  had  ope- 
rated vipon  his  mind  like  a  reflec9tmg 
telescope,  and  convinced  him  tbat  the 
reverse  tk  the  picture  wWdi  they  esW* 
bited  was  the  true  picture  of  the  Bill,  asd 
that  it  was  a  wise,  an  unexceptioiiable^ 
and  a  good  Bill.  He  observed,  tint  ia 
discussing  ila  merits  gentlemen  had  dMsaes 
to  cry  *  Fire !  ire  t  tbe  constitmioa  is  ia 
danger!'  and  hi  order  to  quench  die  int 
spark  which  they  law  likely  to  pot  tbe 
whole  into  a  flame,  all  the  water^ploga  ef 
patriotism  were  pulled  ujp,  and  the  budceti 
of  opposition  dischai^ed  upon  ic  He  did 
not  think  that  the  Bill  could  be  deanad 
an  ettack  on  the  constitution  in  any  wmm 
of  the  words,  nor  could  it  be  called  a 
question  deeplyaffecting  Chureb  and  Slate; 
for  he  knew  net  that  t^  Charch  had  any 
thing  to  do  widi  the  Pest-^erse  taic ;  nafv 
be  l^lieved  there  was  a  clause  ia  Uie'Act 
excepting  every  person  who  rede  ta 
church  uom  paying  it.  With  regMd  to 
the  outcry  ^gkinst  the  BPl  beoauae  ths 
French  farm^  all  their  revenoea,  be 
thought  thev'imght  as  well  aay,  that  -be- 
cause the  I'rench  king  was  an  arhtoary 
and  despotic  prince,  that  aH  monarchy 
was  bad ;  they  might  as  well  tay,  that' if  a 
French  papist,  or  anv  other  papiat,  de* 
clared  tnat  be  believed  in  €rod,  and  fa  tbe 
immortality  of  the  soul,  tbat  he  {m 
Kicliard)  ought  to  turn  athaiai  and  «Bft> 
te^ialist.  He  took  occasion  to  intaednoe 
the  coalition,  and  said  that  was  an  bBievl»> 
tion;  but  that  the  Honae  mteiag  tte 
badness  of  the  preeedent,  had  de 

it  at  lis  outset.    The  two 

formed  t^iat  monster,  had,  he 

two  buman  beings  with  wondeiM 

oraws* ,  He  remarked,  that,  i 

were  to  begin  to  bid  at  a  h^faer  aiaai  tban 

thecelleptien  hadarer  ^mouQted^  Ae 
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fvAMe  mmt  gtk  and  c^vld  Boi  toe ;  and 
than  oireiiBiaianee  alone,  therefore,  proved 
that  the  BUI  «ae  wkelj  fraoied,  and  m  to 
mof  Aiog  wWeb  had  l>eeB  said  i^^st  it, 
ke  nerer  heard  such  a  waste  of  words  on 
asT  oeeasKMi  whatsoever* 

Mr«  fFlMAaM  ptesttmed  the  horn  ba- 
ronet hdl  thought  that  ti^  dull  and  dry 
diaeusaon  of  a  serious  conatilutioiial  ^ues- 
tkm  rei)tttred  to  be  interspersed  with  some 
enlortainmeot,  ia  like  manner  as  they  had 
«Aea  seen  a  jMoriotts  drama  fsUewed  by 
m  penoa's  oomtng  forward  to  sing  a 
laughable  song,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
naiwls  of  tte  auditors  frooa  gloomy 
thQugfats;  but  the  hon.  baronet  had  not 
taken  care  that  his  interlude  should  possess 
as  much  Aovelty  as  waa  usual  en  such 
oeeayens ;  aiDce^  if  be  had  not  quite  erred 
in  point  ef  recollection,  he  had  heard 
aame  af  the  same  witty  allusions  before, 
asd  had  read  tlhers  in  common  news- 
papen.  In  some  plaeee,  also*  the  hon. 
baxanet's  Budiee  seemed  to  have  outrun 
Ilia  wit;  for  to  what  else  cocdd  be  imputed 
•Ilk  iairedaolioa  oi  a  wellrkaewn  political 
ev«ttl»  to  which  the  question  bore  not  the 
aooaHest  eooaexion?  The  motive,  there- 
Ibre,  was  to  evident,  that  it  coald  scarcely 
4ia  naistaken;  and,  iode^,  it  seemed 
aaarehr  ibr  the  sake  of  that  single  point 
almi  tha  boo.  barooet  had  risen ;  for  he 
had  not  said  one  word  to  the  Bi^  which 
laaked  either  like  argument  or  originality. 
^^4At.  Windham  4hen  proceeded  to  prove, 
-that  evoA  if  it  were  true,  Aat  the  revenue 
jBtight  reoaive  an  iBcreaee  of  the  product 
^  the  tax,  yet  it  might,  happen  that  we 
aavn  too  mueh  for  that  surphis.  He 
yhisfraled  this  by  saying,  that  if  the 
largest  collection  of  the  tax  had  produced 
Jt€0,|QOO^  and  the  farmers  consented  to 
4pva  IM^mt^f  yet  if  they  by  an  enforced 
ooUaotton  obtained  110,  or  115,000^  we 
deatly  gave  away  5  or  10,60(ML,  and  the 
pabhc  paid  the  whole*  He  oeotendcd, 
that  it  waslheduty  of  GevemmeBt  to  try, 
hy  apt  and  proper  regulations,  to  keep  the 
aailection  ia  their  own  hands,  and  not  put 
it  in  the  power  of  grinding  formers  of  the 
aeianua  ta  make  large  S>rtanea  at  the 
Mddie  expeaeob  Heiaentiooed  also  the 
bad  paeeadent  which  the  Bill  would  esta- 
Uisk. 

Tha  JiMornea  Genmd  said,  that  the 
peal^hoiie  taoc,  vom  its  peculiar  constitu- 
tioa^  was  perhaps  the  single  tax  to  which 
the  principla  of  forming  coidd  be  chariy 
and  efbetaaHy  apphed.  Most,  if  not  all 
taosesi  bad  tOBiathing  lot  them 


which  made  it  almoat  impossible  that  they 
should  be  fanned  at  aU.  So  far  was  he 
irom  being  a  friend  to  the  idea  of  putting 
the  whole  revenue  to  farm,  that  if  ev^ 
such  an  attempt  was  made,  he  would 
resist  it  with  ail  the  opposition  ia  hm 
power.  With  regard  to  the  existence  of 
the  frauds  which  formed  the  ground  ef 
necessity  for  the  measure,  it  was  not^ious, 
and  that  to  ai^most  enormous  degree.  He 
denied  that  the  measure  was  any  inoava- 
tion.  The  farming  of  the  cross-road 
letters  by  Mr.  AUen  was  a  case  in  point ; 
for  the  Legislature  in  that  case,  though 
they  had  not  exj^essly  authorised  it,  never 
met  it  with  their  reprobation.  He  gave 
the  House  an  account  of  the  adoptioa  of 
that  measure/ and  said  that,  at  the  time 
the  Crown  enjoyed  its  hereditary  revenuea, 
the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  was  held  by 
George  1,  for  life.  When  the  scheme  qf 
farming  the  cros^-road  posts  was  in  con- 
templatioa,  ai  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Crown  lawyers,,  in  order  to  learn  thdr 
opinione  whether  the  King  could  sign  a 
lease  of  a  part  of  tlie  Post^ce  revenue^ 
The  lawyers  answered,  that  he  might, 
provided  the  lease  terminated  with  his  Hfe ; 
and  accordingly  the  Cross-posts  were  let 
to  Mr.  Allen,  and  no  eomplaint  of  injua- 
tice,  oppression,  or  breach  of  the  constitu- 
tion, wsB  ever  heard* 

Visoount  Mai^fanc^  said,  tliat  the  aide 
of  the  House  on  which  he  stoo^  were  com- 
bating a  dangerous  principle,  on  a  broad 
constitutional  basis ;  and  they  defied  the 
other  side  to  argue  for  it  upon  the  same 
foundation. 

Sir  Jame$  Jehmlone  declared  Ids  good 
opinion  of  the  BiB,  and,  to  prove  t£it  it 
was  neither  an  innovation  nor  a  new  pre- 
cedent, he  rtiaiadfd  the  House,  that  far- 
merly  all  the  revenue  was  farmed  in  Scot- 
land; and  that  at  this  day  the  revenue 
was  farmed  in  Hdland,  and,  he  had  been 
told,  in  Sicily. 

Mr.  Drake  aaid,  th^t  li\&  tax  was  unex- 
eeptionahie,  and  ooUectad  with  great  ease. 
He  signifiad  his  intention  to  o»ove  in  the 
Comasittee  to  make  the  c(^ttactsaniiual# 

Sir  Bergamm  HwBmet  was  agaiast  the 
principle  of  forming  a  tax ;  bat  observed, 
that  unless  it  waa  proved  that  the  coUea- 
tian  coidd  be  secured,  so  asihat  the  whole 
of  what  the  public  paid  .went  into  the 
Exchequer  by  other  means,.;  he. should 
vote  for  the  Bill,  as  an  experimental  biN. 

Mr.  F<m  was  of  opnuori,  tliat  the  woids 
»va(Uan  and  precedent  were  too  soften 
HpUed  ia  thit  Heuae;  ^d  for^thac 
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rea8<m  he  was  an  eDemy  to  the  Bill ;  be- 
caiiBe,  knowing  as  he  did,  what  use  was 
made  of  it  in  that  House,  afler  having 
heea  once  received,  he  was  always  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  suffering  a  precedent 
to  be  estaUished.  So  sure  was  he  that 
the  precedent  of  farming  the  revenue 
ought  not,  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion to  be  established,  that,  should  the  Bill 
be  carried  to  a  committee,  he  would 
leave  that  committee  to  itself,  hoping  and 
trusting  that  the  committee  would  make 
the  Bill  so  exceptionable,  and  so  defective, 
that  it  would  produce  no  revenue  at  all. 
He  said,  that  tlie  principle  of  farming  any 
part  of  the  revenue  was  a  principle  pemi- 
'  cious  in  the  extreme,  and  such  as  ought 
never  to  be  introduced  bat  in  a  case  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  He  instanced 
the  origin  of  the  Excise,  which  had  been 
founded  on  undeniable  necessitv*  He 
compared  the  principles  of  the  fiill  with 
those  of  his  own  India  Bill,  and  contended, 
that  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  in  the  creation  of 
new  dependents,  they  were  similar ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  persons 
appointed  under  his  Bill  were  subject  to 
the  control  of  Parliament;  whereas  those 
appointed  under  this  Bill  were  subject  to 
ne  such  control.  He  asked,  what  could 
have  induced  the  minister  to  alter  the 
mode  of  collection  ?  At  present  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  collector  to  increase  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  because  he  in  propor- 
tion increased  his  own  profits.  For  every 
shilling  which  the  collector  got,  the  re- 
venue received  ten.  Why,  then,  should  a 
middle  man  be  called  in  to  make  a  fortune 
at  the  public  expense  ? 

Mr.  Grenville  contended,  that  the  farm- 
ing of  the  turnpikes  under  a  general  Act 
of  Parliament  was  an  unanswerable  pre- 
cedent for  the  present  Bill,  and  that  the 
lettmg  the  cross-posts  to  Mr.  Allen  was  a 
strong  coUateral  confirmation  of  that  pre- 
cedent. He  remarked,  that  although  the 
Post-horse  tax  might  be  farmed,  yet  the 
ai^rehensioos  that  other  articles  of  re- 
venue might  be  fiurmed  likewise,  were  idle 
and  ill-founded.  There  scarcely  was  an 
article  to  which  the  principle  of  farming 
could  be  applied,  excepting  tlie  Post-horse 
tax.  Essential  was  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  appointments  under  Mr.  Fox's 
'  India  Bill  and  those  under  the  present  Bill ; 
they  were  by  no  means  analogous.  With 
respect  to  the  present  collectors  having  an 
i  interest  in  making  their  collection  as  large 
as  possible^  i(  was  true;  but  ^th^jr  were 
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dishonest  men,  and  heeded  not  their  ottOa, 
inst^id  of  taking  the  one  shilling  out  of 
ten,  they  might  sink  the  whole  ten. 

Alderman  Tcmuend  obaerved,  that  k 
was  agreed  on  all  bands  that  the  Bill  was 
an  innovafion,  and  every  innovation  oi^bt 
to  be  grounded  on  an  established  necicaaiiy, 
no  such  necessity  had  in  the  present  case 
been  established,  and  that  for  the  bett 
reason,  because  no  such  existed*  The 
deficiency  in  the  produce  had  arisen  ia 
consequence  of  frauds ;  but  the  prosecu- 
tions, a  year  ago,  had  greatly  reduced  the 
deficiency. 

The  House  divided ;  Yeas  162:  Noes 
95. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Prince  ^ 
Wales's  Debts."]    April  27.  Mr.  Alderman 
Newnham  begged   leave  to  remind  the 
House,  that  he  had  lately  given  what  he 
deemed  a  tatMoiCtory  answer  in  ezplam- 
tion  of  the  motion  which  he  intended  to 
make  respecting  ttie  affidrs  of  his  royal 
highness  the  Pnnce  of  Wales.    He  assured 
the  minister  that  he  need  entertain  no  ap- 
prehensions of  its  being  productive  of  any 
of  those  disagreeable  efl»cts  which  be  so 
much  deprecated;  for  it  was  as  much  Iris 
intention  as  it  was  hb  duty  to  make  suck 
observations  as  he  intended  to  olfer,  witk 
the  most  perfect  respect  and  attention  to 
his  Majesty ;  and  in  so  dwngf  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  he  should  act  most 
to  the  advantage  of  the  cause,  and  most 
consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  royal  per- 
sonage who  was  the  object  of  the  motioD. 
He  was  sorry  that  his  motbn  had  not  been 
anticipated  by  persons  in  office,  to  whose 
duty  ne  thought  it  most  peculiarly  be- 
longed;  but,   understanding  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  any  proposal  from  diat 
Quarter,  he  thought  that  it  bejioved  liini, 
feeling  as  he  did  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  and  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Heir  Apparent,  not  to  be  wanting  on  his 
part  to  contribute  towards  extricatm^  him 
as  soon  as  possible.    In  order,  then,  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  motion,  so  dial 
no  mistake  might  be  made,  he  intended 
that  it  should  f  un  somewhat  to  the  follow- 
ing purport,  "  That  an  humUe .  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  him 
to  take  into  his  royal  consideration  the 
present  embarrassed  state  of  the  affiart  of 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  grant  him  such  relief  as  his  roysl 
wisdom  should  think  fit,  and  that  the 
House  would  make  good  the  same." 

Mr.  Rglle  said,  tmu  he  fidt  much  con- 
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cero»  after  whst  had  pasted  oo  the  sob- 
jecty  to  find  that  the  worthy  magutrate 
atill  persisted  in  his  intentioiis  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  of  so  delicatct  a  nature. 
If  erer  ^ere  was  a  question  which  called 
particularly  upon  the  attention  of  that  de- 
scription of  persons,  the  coimtry  gentle- 
men, it  would  be  the  question  which  the 
hon.  alderman  had  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  agitate,  because  it  was  a  question 
which  went  immediatdy  to  affect  our  con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State.  Whenever 
it  should  be  brought  forward,  he  would 
rise  the  moment  the  hon.  alderman  sat 
down,  and  move  the  previous  question, 
being  convinced  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
discussed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared  himself  im- 
pressed with  as  high  a  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude antd  importance  of  thb  sidiject  as 
any  person  could  posmbly  be.  He  felt,  in 
common  with  other  members,  an  extreme 
degree  of  reluctance  in  dkcussing  as  a 
question,  what,  if  it  came  from  another 

Stiarter,  couid  admit  of  no  controversy, 
^ut  looking  to  the  circumstances,  and 
above  all,  the  proceeding  of  his  Royal 
Uigboess  under  every  difficulty,  and 
keeping  in  mind  what  was  due  to  the  dig- 
nity, the  honour,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  British  empire,  he  would  not  con- 
fine die  interest  of  the  question  to  the 
country  gentlemen  alone,  respectable  and 
h^hly  revered  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
Bhooid  not  hesitate  to  dedare,  that  every 
individQal  of  the  state  was  deeply  concern- 
ed In  the  subject  of  the  motion.  He  dif- 
fered much  from  those  who  represented, 
that  alarming  consequences  might  ensue 
from  the  present  motion,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  Church  and  State  were 
endangered  by  its  agitation :  he  did  not 
well  know  what  precise  meaning  to  affix 
to  expressions  of  this  kind,  but  he  was 
w^  convinced  that  the  motion  originated 
on^  in  a  consciousness  of  the  unparalleled 
diftcolties  under  which  the  Heir  of  the 
Crown  was  so  long  suffered  to  labour. 
Those  persmis  very  much  mistook  both 
the  oondoct  and  character,  of  what  were 
c^kd  the  Opposition,  who  imagined  that 
they  wohed  to  take  any  politiod  advan- 
tage of  differences  tobsisting  between  any 
branches  of  the  royal  family :  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  no  circumstance  to  which 
they  looked  forward  with  more  anxiety 
and  zeal,  than  that  the  iUnstrious  son 
should  be  restored  asfuDy  and  speedily 
as  jpossible  to  the  confidence  and  aiSection 
pfW  royal  £iti^r.    But  in  addition  to  the 


expressions  of  which  he  bad  sinadj  tidren 
notice,  there  was  another  which,  coming  as 
it  did  from  the  minister  on  a  former  day, 
was  the  more  entitled  to  serious  observa- 
tion :  he  meant  an  insinuation  that  there 
were  circumstances  which  must  come  out 
in  the  discussion  of  this  ^ue8ti6n,  to  show 
the  impropriety  of  granting  the  assistance 
required.  On  a  suggestion  such  as  this, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  £or  any 
person  to  obtrude  himself  without  at  le^tat 
sufficient  authority;  and  for  his  part  he 
could  declare,  on  the  very  best  and  the 
hkhest  authority,  that  neither  the  friends 
or  the  Prince,  nor  his  Royal  Highness 
himself,  had  any  other  wbh  than  that 
every  circumstance  in  the  whole  series  of 
his  conduct  should  be  most  minutely  and 
accurately  inquired  into,  and  that  those  * 
who  felt  most  for  his  situation  were  ready 
to  meet,  and  anxious  to  enter  upon,  every 
species  of  investigation  that  should  be 
suggested.  It  was  his  Rojral  Highness's 
decided  wish,  that  no  part  of  his  conduct, 
circumstances,  or  situation  should  be 
treated  with  ambiguity,  concealment,  or 
aftcted  tenderness ;  but  that  whatever  re- 
lated to  him  should  be  discussed  openly, 
and  with  fair,  manly,  and  direct  i^amina- 
tion.  Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  he 
expected  that  long  before  this  the -awk- 
wardness of  discussion  would  have  been 
prevented  by  relief  from  another  quarter ; 
and  such  was  the  reluctance  which  he  felt 
in  agitating  the  question  in  a  hostile 
manner,  timt,  short  as  the  period  was  be- 
tween this  and  the  day  announced  for  the 
motion,  he  still  trusted  that  something 
mif^t  be  done  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dation, so  as  to  render  it  unnecessarv; 
every  person  was  convinced  how  much  the 
circumstances  of  the  Prince  were  in  need 
of  assistance,  and  he  was  much  surprised 
that,  feeling  as  they  did,  even  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  shoufd  not  have  used  tb^ 
mfioence  long  before  this  to  obtain  so 
wished-fiMT  -an  object  Whatever  was 
brought  forward,  he  knew  would  meet 
with  an  unequivocal  and  complete  replv* 
such  as,  he  was  assured,  his  Royal  High- 
ness wouM  himself  give  as  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  were  a  question  of  this  nature  to 
be  i^inited  in  another  House.  How  firr 
such  a  discussion  might  be  proper,  he  1^ 
to  the  feeling  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  alluded  to  decide. 

^Mr,  HoUe  declared,  that  no  person 
could  fed  at  heart  more  loyalty  for  the 
Monarch  upon  the  throne,  or  ms  Royal 
Highness,  than  he  possessed;  but  if  a  mo* 
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lioa  wM  uvged,  #hkh  bd  tW^  highly 
iffliproyr  to  be  propMed^  tkt  hoo.  gentte- 
DMA  would  find  that  hd  wodld  »ot  ffinck 
firom  it»  but  Ml  as  it  beoane  mt  indepea- 
d«Bt  country  gesAttmaA  ta  act  upon  such 
an  occasioBy  and  stale  wtthout  reserve  bis 
aantitDantSy  accerdiogas  tbe  nsatter  stnick 
Mai*  He  said,  be  had  nethiBf  to  expect 
£rod:i  his  present  Mt^esty,  nor  from  his 
aoccesaor ;  but  he  would  do  his  dutj>  and 
oppose  a  motion  which  »igbt  produce 
serious  di&rences  between  the  father  and 
the  SOB. 

Mr.  DetmBier  felt  as  much  as  any 
other  meiaber  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  Heir 
to  tfie  Crown ;  b«t  he  was  espially  soli* 
cilous  to  9ewM  the  miscfaievtsiis  effects 
which  miffht  flow  from  the  motion,  aad 
he  trusteoy  that  before  the  appointed  day^ 
the  hoB.  Alderman  would  be  iadueed  to 
forego  it|  or  the  Minister  find  means  to 
anticipate  iu  object. 

Mr*  Pitt  repealed  diose  professions  of 
good^wili  towardr  his  Royal  Highness 
whic^  he  had  before  expressed^  aiKl  said 
he  was  very  much  concerned^  that»  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  hon.  raenriier,  he 
should  be  driven>  thoiwh  with  infinite  re- 
luctance, to  the  disdosure  of  circum- 
atances  which  he  would  otherwise  think  it 
h»  duty  to  Gonce^  Wbenefer  the  mo* 
tion  shotdd  be  agitated,  he  was  ready  to 
anrow  his  detemmed  and  fixed  roBolatioM 
to  give  it  an  absolute  negative.  Whatever 
might  be  the  rejpreaeotaliens  ef  bis  coft- 
duct  firom  oertam  quarters,  he  felt  that 
this  was  what  his  mty  to  the  Sovereij^ 
his  duty  to  the  Public,  and  his  concern 
for  the  real  interest  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wides  himself»  meet  decidedhr  impelled 
htm  to.    The  manner  in  whicfa  die  pur* 

Eirt  of  Uie  iMOtion  was  now  stated  to  the 
ouse,  did  not  by  any  nieans  render  it 
the  more  acceptable  to  him;  for  he  was 
ready  to  cooteody  that  this,  of  aH  others, 
would  be  tbe  Most  hnpreper  and  unjusti^ 
'  fiaMe  motion  whkh  cootd  be  proposed, 
boA  as  to  its  liiode  aad  its  substance* 
With  regard  to  the  insinuatioB  which  he 
was  accused  of  makiBg,  he  would  eidy 
dedare  tiiat  he  waa  perfectly  misuBder*- 
stood ;  and  so  ftr  from  ^»ting  any  thing 
m  the  wqr  ef  iniiattatien,  he  was  wilbig 
to  assert^  that  there  #ere  otrcuBntances 
which  he  should  find  it  his  dtty^to  asake 
known,  that  wwuld  Satisfy  the  House  of  t)ie 
impropriety  of  complying  with  the  metlen, 
even  if  it  were  sot  otherwise  irr^^olar. 
He  confimed  diat  th^r^  was  nothi^  be 
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diottld  wish  mere  to  avoid  than  •  < 
sioB  of  such  a  nature;  be  was  acnaihle  ef 
the  various  ill  conae^uenoes  it  would  be 
almost  certain  of  produeing^  to  the  tnn* 
^uiUity  of  the  public  as  wdl  as  ef  the 
royal  persoaagae  eoneemed;  he  tbcrefara 
hoped,  that  on  mature  ddAberatioa  the 
worthy  Alderatan  would  be  indiaeed  to 
foreco  a  motion  of  so  injurioaaatettdeacy. 

Mr.  Htu»§^  added  has  iatreatiea^  that 
the  worthy  magistrate  would  not  potaiit 
in  his  purpose,  aad  in  i&rj  frema^  tcanM 
expressed  his  wishes  that  tbe  Hoose 
might  not  be  called  i^n  tohear  a  ttioiiea 
that  must  bring  on  a  discassioA  likriy  to 
involve  in  it  matters  ef  the  asoet  doliria>t 
nature^  which  ought  not  on  any  tenaiiir 
radon  to  be  msadeBed  in  that  asaenably, 
and  could  scareely  fail  to  prodiioe  the 
most  nuschievotts  censemienops^  eeaso 
fences  that  he  depvaeated  mastsMaosPsly. 

Mr.  Pcno^  ap^kigiaed  for  not  haviaf 
been  in  the  House  at  the  brginnimg  ef 
this  convensation;  for  such  were  hia  im- 
pressioBS  of  the  maanitude  and  iaapaU- 
ance  ef  the  subject^  Uiat  bo  eoosideradon 
whatsoever  should  have  induced  him  to 
be  absaot  firom  his  duty,  if  heha4h«laBy 
intimation  that  it  waa  to  oomd  on*  The 
report  of  the  business  had  spread  an 
alarm  threap  the  country,  and  paodnead 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  uoeaaiaeas  amos^ 
the  country  members,  and,  he  beliaae^ 
geBeraUy  amei^it  every  other  deea^ 
tton  of  persons.  lasteaa  of  beariag  this 
day  a  fresh  notice  given,  with  itfiaaa 
tions  of  what  might  be  the  sobatBDee  ef 
the  aiotion,  he  mther  eiq^ected  that  the 
worthy  magistaate  would  have  come  aai 
asked  pardon  of  the  House  for  the  impro 
priety  ef  his  condnet,  aad  excused  Uasadf 
fipom  any  further  procedure  in  the  hasi- 
aeas.  Had  he  been  partieulariy  amdiai 
to,  or  aathorised  to  engage  in  the  anin 
of  his  Royal  Highneas^,  there  asigfaf  be 
sotee  excuse  fior  his  persevenog  In  hii 
aset&en;  bat oemitig fisrward aa  a] 
individiisl,  hardy  on  hia  own  i 
to  agitate  a  subject  tee  ddsoate  fiw  the 
taterfereace  of  die  Adoneistradon  of  the 
oouniry,  was  a  peoceedjag  for  a^ich  he 
a«s  perfiecdy  at  a  leas  to  acooapM^  He 
decknd,  that  as  there  never  waa  a^aaa- 
tieo  which,  appeared  to  him  ef  mora  <iaa- 
aem» soaever  waa  then  joae  ia  whiah he 
)elt  so  nradi,  er  was  (to  jacapaUa,  from 
agitaden,  ef  expressug  what  ha  was 
•nxieua  toaajr;  hut  he  treated,  that  eveiy 
paeaoa  whowi^Md  weU  tolas ijeiaiaj^er 
wvaeMadied :todie«MBiiy«a  dtotkan^ 
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rovM  nfe  every  ponifaSe  effort  to'preveni 
this  quesdoD  frota  beng  Agitated. 

Mr.  Dnthe  said,  llmt  no  gendemoit's 
3re«t  was  fVaught  wHh  more  ardent 
loyttity  toirards  his  Sovereign  than  hk 
own ;  his  feetinp  of  love  and  reverence 
Tor  his  Rojal  Person,  and  for  that  of  every 
[>ne  of  bis  most  illustrious  family,  were  in- 
describable;  ttid  therefore,  after  the  noble 
manner  in  which  the  most  honoured  and 
tionottrable  men  had  that  day  distinguished 
themselves,  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to 
rise,  not  as  presuming  to  caH  himself  one 
»f  their  description,  but,  as  their  copyist 
nad  humble  imitator,  to  join  his  feeble 
roice  to  theirs,  and  intreat  the  worthy 
AJdetman  to  desist  from  his  parposes. 
Ef  e  joined  his  supplication  to  their  sop- 
ptications,  and  hu  deprecation  to  their 
ieprecations.  Sudi  a  conduct,  far  irom 
ifiecdng  either  his  honour  or  his  con- 
sistency, would  allay  the  apprehensions  so 
prevalent  over  the  country ;  and  then  it 
mi^fat  be  said  of  the  Alderman,  *<  Ille  regit 
animosdictis,  et  pectora  mulcet.** 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  said,  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  worthy  magistrate  meant  to 
t>e  considered  as  wishing  to  bring  forward 
ti»  promised  motion  as  an  individual 
tneniber  of  parliament,  and  upon  the 
tncre  suggestion  of  his  ewn  mind ;  but  if 
that  were  truly  the  case,  he  trusted  that 
bis  hen.  friend  would  not  persist  in  a 
fnotion  which  appeared  to  be  far  from 
iffreeable  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
nofise* 

Mr.  &ieridan  contended,  that  the  re- 
»pectfld  manner  in  which  the  Address  to 
bis  Majesty  would  be  couched,  must  do 
iwvf  ^  ful  apprehensions  of  jealousy  or 
lisuaion  arismg  f^om  the  proposed  mo- 
tion :  were  any  such  effects  expected,  it 
ihould  be  the  duty  of  ministers  to  ob- 
riate  them  by  anticipating  the  purpose  cX 
what  the  Alderman  intended  to  submit ; 
nor  was  he  able  to  comprehend  why  the 
notice  of  this  measure  should  have  pro- 
laced  any  alarm  amongst  ^e  country 
nembers,  who  must  be  aware  that  tiie 
EVince  should  not  be  suffered  to  continue 
n  0uch  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
hat  the  motion  must  inevitably  come 
^rofxi  one  Quarter  or  the  other.  Widi  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  the  motion  being 
wrought  forward,  he  was  of  opinion,  that^ 
he  proposed  one  was  the  best  which 
•mild  be  adopted ;  for  as  to  the  amount 
»f  his  Rojral  Highness^  debts,  he  believed 
that  this  could  not  well  be  ascertained, 
us  creditors  being  so  grateful  for,  the 


liberal  manner  in  which  he  acted,  ^at 
they  had  not  yet  brought  in  their  ac- 
counts. However,  the  necessity  of  ^ 
case  made  it  indispensdile  to  use  some 
means,  and  he  would  put  it  to  either  side 
of  the  House,  or  any  individuri  in  it, 
whether,  after  what  had  passed,  there  was 
any  possibility  of  the  motion  being  given 
up :  inshfiuations  had  been  thrown  out  hi 
the  first  instance,  end  converted  into 
assertions  Chat  d^,  which  the  honour  and 
feeKngs  <^  the  parties  made  it  necessary 
to  have  explained ;  and  should  the  gende- 
men  engaged  now  recede  from  the  mea- 
sure, the  natural  infSsrence  would  be  on 
the  part  of  the  pidilic,  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  circumstances  whidi  were 
threatened  to  be  brought  against  them, 
and,  not  daring  to  meet  the  discussion, 
were  at  last  reduced  to  forego  their 
motion.  Some  honourable  gentlemen  had 
thought  proper  to  express  their  anxious 
Mrishes  that  the  business  should  be  deferred ; 
but  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  erected  an  insuperable  bar 
to  such  a  measure.  He  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  gostleman's  own  candour,  whe- 
tl^r  ^t  House,  whether*  the  country, 
whether  all  Europe  could  form  any  other 
opinion  of  such  b«hariour,  tfum  that  the 
Prince  had  yielded  to  terror  what  he  had 
denied  to  argument*  What  could  the 
world  Aink  ot  such  conduct,  but  that  he 
fled  from  inquiry,  and  dared  not  face  his 
accusers  ?  But  if  such  was  the  design  of 
these  threats,  be  believed  they  would  find 
that  the  author  of  them  had  as  much  mis- 
taken the  idlings,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince.  With  respect  to  its  being  sup- 
posed that  the  party  with  whom  he  (mr. 
Sheridan)  had  the  honour  to  act,  had  osen 
guilty  of  fomenting  the  unhappy  divisions 
whidb  were  conceived  to  exist  in  the  KayfX 
Pamily,  the  charge  was  as  false  as  it  was 
foolish.  Such  a  diffi*rence,  so  far  from 
assisting,  must  materially  injure  those  who 
were  not  admitted  into  his  Majesty's 
councils,  and  whose  opposition  was  not 
fi^unded  on  any  little  personal  animosities, 
but  on  broad,  solid,  constitutional  ground. 

The  Speaker  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation for  die  present,  by  catting  upon 
Alderman  Newnnam  to  being  up  a  peti- 
tion, which  he  bad  in  his  hand.  However, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening, 

Mr.  Pitt  roaeand  said,  tie  would  em- 
brace that  (mportunity  of  agam  bringing 
forward  a  sumect,  tiie  singular  importance 
di  which  iifouid,  be  flattered  himself,  suffi- 
ciently apologize  for  the  irregxilarity  be 
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was  guilty  of;  he  meant  by  re«€aUkig  the 
attentioD  of  the  House  to  the  former  sub- 
ject of  conrersatiODy  his  royal  highaess 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  he  found  that 
•ereral  persons  had  imagined*  what  had 
fiillen  firom  Mr.  Sheridan  to  have  applied 
to  something  he  had  said,  he  wished  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  misinterpretation^ 
especiallv  as  that  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  that  the  insinuations  which  had 
been  thrown  out,  made  it  impossible  for 
the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  with* 
draw  their  motion.  From  the  sentiments 
thrown  out  by  so  many  respectable  mem- 
bers, and  from  the  genera]  feeling  of  the 
House,  he  was  persuaded  there  was  al« 
.  most  an  unanimous  opinion  diat  the  mo- 
tion ought  not  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
nothing  which  he  bad  said  could  afford 
the  slightest  colour  of  argument  for  per- 
aiiting  in  it.  He  said,  that  the  particulars 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to  state  more  fully  to 
the  House,  related  only  to  the  pecuniary 
situation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  a 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on 
that  subject,  and  that  this  had  no  reference 
to  any  extraneous  circumstances.  Yet  every 
one  must  be  sensible  that  this  correspon- 
dence in  itself  must  contain  matter  of  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  be  a  fit  subject  of 
public  discussion,  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  extremelv  glad  the 
rieht  hon.  gentleman  had  explained  him- 
self, because,  undoubtedly,  as  he  had  left 
the  matter  the  other  day,  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  decla- 
ration had  been  the  very  construction 
which  he  had  now  so  fully  cleared  himself 
from  having  had  any  intention  to  convey. 
As  to  that  matter,  any  sort  of  allusion  to 
it  would  have  been  in  the  extremest  degree 
indelicate  and  disrespectful.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  had  convinced  him  he 
did  not  mean  to  make  any  allusion  but  to 
the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  his  Royal 
Highness. 

Mr*  Pitt  said,  that  if  any  person  in  the 
House  had  understood  him  in  the  way 
represented  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  was 
very  glad  to  have  had  that  opportunity  of 
Temoving  such  an  impression;  but  that  he 
could  tfot  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  any 
expression  which  had  fallen  from  him  on 
that  or  any  former  occasion,  was  liable  to 
the  construction  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
it;  and  that  he  trusted,  irom  what  the 
hon.  eentleman  himself  had  said,  that  he 
would  now  be  ready  to  join  his  intreaties 
with  those  of  almost  every  other  descrip- 
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tion  of  persons  to  prevent  the  prooeediBg 
farther  in  a  business,  which,  though  he 
had  no  doubt  it  was  ^undertaken  £nom  a 
regard  to  the  honour  of  the  royal  haS^ 
and  the  interests  of  the  country,  must,  if 
persisted  in,  be  productive  (^consequenoes 
most  injurious  to  both. 

Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  said,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  so  rash  and  presmnptooui 
as  to  have  taken  up  the  ide^  of  bnngiog 
forward  a  motion  undoubtedly  of  a  verj 
novel  and  delicate  nature,  upoo  the  bare 
suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  as  an  indivi- 
diuu  member  of  parliament ;  nor,  having 
brought  himself  to  take  up  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  was  he  ao  weak  as  ta 
feel  any  alarm  as  to  any  consequenoe  thst 
might  be  held  out,  with  an  interested 
design  to  drive  him  from  it.  His  Royal 
Hig^iness  had,  he  knew,  used  every  o^er 
mode  of  application  possible,  to  obtain 
some  reliet  from  his  present  embamHs- 
ment ;  and  it  was  his  Royal  Highness*! 
earnest  desire  that  he  might  be  rescued 
from  his  situation  in  the  manner  neit 
respectful  and  least  ofiensive^  where  every 
gentleman  must  wish  the  utmoet  reject 
to  be  shown  ^  but  it  should  be  remeai* 
bered,  that  his  Royal  Highness'a  situation 
was  growing  worse  this  year  than  the  last, 
and,  therefore,  it  was,  that  he  had  autho- 
rized an  at>plication  to  that  House  as  hii 
last  resort.  Could  he  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  b^  done  in  any  otha 
way,  he  was  sure  the  wishes  of  j^ntlemeo 
who  had  that  day  pressed  him  not  to 
move  the  address,  would  be  cfaeeduDj 
gratified.  With  regard  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  explanation,'  he  was  very 
happy  tp  have  heard  it,  because  siost 
certainly  he  had  construed  his  hints  the 
other  day,  exacdy  as  his  hon.  friend  had 
done ;  and  surely  as  to  what  the  hon. 
gentleman  meant,  who  had  talked  of 
Church  and  State,  there  could  be  no  mui- 
ner  of  doubt ;  as  that  matter  had  nothing 
to  do  with  an  application  to  the  House,  to 
rescue  his  Royal  Highness  from  pecoaiaiy 
embarrassment* 

Siate  of  the  Penal  Laxios.^  Mr.  MimduM 
said,  he  would  not  trespass  on  any  great 
portion  of  the  time  of.  the  House^  but 
endeavour  to  compress  what  he  had  to 
state  in  as  concise  terms  as  possible*  The 
important  subject  to  which  he  wiabed  to 
call  their  attention,  was  one  which  he  had 
again  and  again  intreated  other  gontloMcn, 
more  conversant  with  it  than  he  ooaid 
pretend  to  be,  to  state ;  but  f«  his  ioMi- 
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ties  had  been  ▼ain,  and  he  was  of  opinionv 
that  the  topic  was  of  infinite  importance, 
he  was  obliged  to  supply  their  neglect,  and 
conscious  as  he  was  of  the  in^iority  of 
his  abilities,  and  that  the  course  of  his 
studies  had  i^t  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  endeaTOur  to  call  it  into  notice. 
AM  he  aimed  at,  howe?er,  was,  merely  to 
take  the  rough  stone  out  of.  the  quarry, 
and  to  leave  it  to  be  worked  upon,  re- 
fined, and  polished  by  others,  who  would, 
by  giving  it  it^  true  lustre,  make  it  appear 
the  valu&le  jewel  it  really  was.— After  an 
exordium  to  this  purport,  Mr.  Minchin 
proceeded  to  take  a 'review  of  the  present 
state  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  show  the  number  of  the  san- 
guinary catalogue,  and  to  manifest  thenr 
inequality,  injustice,  and  inhumanity.    He 
said,  an  inquiry  into  the  penal  laws  had 
taken  place  a  great  number  of  years  ago, 
and  that,  at  thai  time,  it  had  fcieen  found 
that  there    were  160    distinct    ofiences 
punishable  with  death.    Since  that  period 
the  number  had  increased  very  conside- 
rably, as  every  session  of  Parliament  added 
a  variety.     He  would  not  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  what  the  many  crimes 
were,  for  the  commission  of  any  one  of 
which  the  subject  was  liable,  on  conviction, 
to  privation  of  life.     He  would  merely 
speak  of  them  in  classes,  and  in  general 
terms.    In  the  first  class,  he  mentioned 
hi^b  and    petty    treason,    and  murder. 
High  treason  affecting  the  life  of  the  So- 
vereign, he  thought,  should  be  punished 
with  death :    murder  ought  also  to  be  bo 
punished,  since  the  precepts  of  divine  as 
well  as  human  law  demanded  blood  for 
blood,  or,  that  the  person  who  deprived 
another  of  life,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his 
own. — Afler  a  few  observations,  he  spoke 
of  burglaries,  highway  robberies,  and  other 
depredations  on    property,  and  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  the  distmctions  between 
the  different  species  of  burglaries  and  rob- 
beries,  arguing  that  some  of  them  were 
irrational,  and  the  punishment,  being  the 
same,  was  very  unequally  proportioned  to 
the  real  quantum  of  the  enormity  of  the 
offence.    He  next  treated  of  oUier  and 
aubordinate  classes  of  crimes  and  their 
punishments,  such  as  larcenies,  and  single 
felonies*    He  inter^wrsed  observations  as 
he  ptooeeded  through  every  class.  When 
upon  the  subject  of  the  higher  classes,  he 
mentioned  the  singular  severity  of  the  laws 
respeotiog  coiniog,  and  said,  if  a  coining 
i^atruQient  were  fo«nd  in  the  custody  m 
apjrnaan,  the  onus  probandi  of,his:iniio- 
[VOt  XXVI.] 


cenCe  linrupon  hhn,  and  in  case  df  faihire 
of  establishing  it,  he  must  lose  his  life. 
This,  he  said,  put  it  in  the  power  of  ^ny 
malictotts  foe,  or  any  wickea  and  spiteful 
servant,  to    take  away  the  life  of  any 
honest  person  whatever,  since  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  convey  a  coining  instru- 
ment into  his  closet,  or  his  pocket,  and 
his  life  was    at   stake.      Again,  among 
felonies,  cutting  a  hop-bine  was  death. 
He  dwelt  upon  this  with  emphasis,  and 
asked  if  it  were  scarcely  credible  ?    After 
expatiating  upon  the  bloody  spirit  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  instancing  a  variety  of 
cases  in  which  offences  apparently  most 
trifling  were  punishable  with  death,  he 
contended  that  savages  would  scarcely 
credit  the  fact,  especially  in  a  country  en- 
lightened as  this  confessedly  was  and  the 
great  character  of  which  was,  the  humana^ 
spirit  of  its  laws.    The  situation  of  those  . 
laws,  therefore,  called  loudly  for  a  revision 
and  a  reform ;  and  with  that  view  it  was, 
that  he  should    oflfer   a  motion  to  the 
House ;   but  he  begged  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  to  do  no  more  than  open  a 
door  to  the  revision  and  reform  of  the 
p&aal  laws.    He  should  leave  the  inquiry 
to  be  made  by  those  most  competent  to 
inquire  with  effect,  and  suggest  the  neces- 
sary proceedings.  In  France,  under  Loub 
the  14th,  a  similar  inquiry  had  been  mado 
with  success.    In  Italy,  and  in  Russia,  the 
same  had  been  done  likewise.  He  spoke  in 
handsome  terms  of  the  Empress  and  of  her 
predecessor ;  and  afler  a  few  more  argu- 
ments to  show  that  his  proposition  was  not 
without  a  sufficient  precedent,  he  explain- 
ed what  the  nature  of  his  proposition  was, 
by  stating  that  he  meant  to  move  for  leave 
to  appoint  a  commission  in  the  manner  of 
a  commission  of  public  accounts,  to  con- 
sist of  professional  men,  but  not  members 
of  Parliament,  to  make  the  necessair  in- 
quiry, from  whence  the  principles  of  the 
sort  of  reform  most  fit  to  be  adopted  could 
arise.  He  concluded  mth  moving,  **  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  to  ap- 
point certain  persons  therein  named,  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  all  the  Penal 
Laws  now  in  force  in  this  kingdom,  and 
report  their  opinion  thereon  to  this  House." 
Mr.  Sloper  seconded  the  motion,  and 
observed,  that  there  were  several  acts  of 
a  criminal  nature,  to  which  capital  punish- 
ment was  not  affixed.    Amongst  these  was 
breach  of  trust,  whkh  he  considered  to  be 
of  a  very  hdnous  nature 

Mr.  PiU  said,  that  as  the  subject  of  the 
motion  was  perfectly  new;  as  it  embraced 
.     13  Y] 
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mth  an  extensive  tystem,  and  went  to 
such  very  important  consequences,  he 
hoped  the.hon.  gentleman  would  not  per- 
sist in  pushing  it  forward  this  session; 
particularly  as  the  advanced  period  would 
not  allow  sufficient  time  for  that  degree  of 
investigation  which  such  a  subject  was 
entitled  to.  Besides,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  take  any  step  which 
might  have  the  smallest  tendency  to  dis- 
credit the  present  existing  83FBtem,  before 
proper  data  and  principles  should  be 
estabUshed  whereon  to  found  another. 
Such  princinles  ought  to  be  again  and 
again  considered  before  they  should  be 
adopted,  and  ought  to  be  fully  weighed 
and  settled  by  those  learned  and  able  men 
who  filled  the  highest  stations  in  the  Law 
department. 

•  Mr.  Minchin  said,  that  when  the  right 
hon.' gentleman  had  talked  of  the  &te 
period  of  the  session,  he  roust  not  have 
heard  him  distinctly,  for  he  had  expressly 
said,  be  did  not  mean  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  members  of  parliament, 
nor  that  their  inquiry  should  be  final ;  but 
that  they  should  he  professional  men,  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiry  would  afford  the 
principles  to  ground  a-reform  upon.  His 
meaning  was,  to  have  had  their  report 
referred  '  to  the  sages  of  the  law,  the 
Judges,  and  that  they  should,  ultimately, 
decide  spon  what  alteration  would  be  wise 
and  practicable.  That  the  matter  would 
be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  he  was 
ready  to  ccmfess;  but  where  men  of  sense 
were  right  at  setting  off,  with  perseve- 
rance, he  was  persuaded  scarcely  any  thing 
was  impracticable.  As  to  the  time  of  the 
year,  he  had  chosen  it  on  purpose ;  as  a 
summer's  recess  from  terms,  and  from 
business  of  another  nature,  would,  in  his 
mind,  be  the  fittest  to  employ  in  such  a 
researoh  and  revision,  as  those  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  He  declared, 
he  had  not  brought  the  matter  forward  as 
a  party  matter ;  he  had  not  asked  a  single 
friend '  to  come  down  to  support  him,  as 
the  state  of  the  House  proved ;  and  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  say,  that  he 
or  any  other  gentleman  would  t^c^  the 
matter  up,  he  wpuld  very  heartily^with* 
draw  his  motion. 

The  motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  was 
accordingly  witl^flrawn. 


Poor  LmjM^^Setilmeni  ^  BMstard 
ChUdren.']  April  SO.  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  tcke  into  consideration 


the  laws  for  tfi»  maintenaaoe  of  the  Poor, 
sir  Edward  Asti^  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  RoUe  earnestly  entreated  the  com- 
mittee  to  favour  him  with  their  attention 
to  a  subject  in  whidi  every  man  in  tfaia 
country  was  more  or  less  interested ;  tiie 
state,  condition,  and  maintenanoe  of  the 
poor.  It  was  a  sidbjeefso  extensive  in  its 
consequences,  that  he  should  not  have 
presumed  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  such 
a  very  delicate  and  difficult  business,  had 
it  not  been  at  the  express  desire  of  his 
constituents,  whose  plan  for  the  better  re* 
gulation  and  provision  of  the  poor,  hie 
worthy  friend  and  himself  were  directed 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legist 
lature.  In  complying  with  their  wisfiss, 
they  should  be  happy  in  renderinir  any 
services  to  their  country ;  at  the  same  tiiiie» 
feeling  the  subject  to  be  of  the  most  pdb- 
lie  concern,  they  should  hope  and  trost, 
not  only  for  the  indulgence  of  the  coi»- 
mittee,  but  the  assistance  of  the  House, 
in  endeavouring  to  attain,  what  must  be  all 
their  mutual  wishes,  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence  for  the  poor,  and  a  diminution 
of  the  very  heavy  and  increasing  rates. 
In  the  object  they  should  not  dtss^ree,  if 
they  did  in  the  mode.  The  principle,  he 
was  confident,  the  more  it  was  examined, 
the  moreit  would  be  approved  of*  If  the 
principle  were  admitted,  any  alterattona 
or  amendments  m  the  detail  would  be 
matters  fot  future  regulation.  Wistuitf 
the  plan  to  be  duly  considered,  and 
thorofighly  understood  by  the  country 
before  it  was  discnssed,  he  should,  for  tra 
present,  only  propose  to  bring  in  the  Bfll, 
fill  i^p  the  blanks  in  the  committee,  and 
print  it  for  the  consideralion  of  the  mens* 
hers  during  the  recess,  to  which  he  hoped 
there  was  no  objection. 

He  should  not  go  minutdy  into  the  de- 
tail, but  confine  himself  to  the  great  ooXr* 
lines,  with  a  few  introductory  observations. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  move  a  repeal 
of  any  of  the  existing  laws,  as  it  was  one 
recommendation  of  this  plan,  that  it  was 
not  meant  to  rqpeal,  but  to  aid,  strengthen, 
and  enforce  them.  Experience  convinced 
them  of  the  necessity  of  amendments  finmi 
their  present  inefficaey.  Whether  these 
delects  were  in  their  formatiott  or  in  their 
execution,  be  would  not  then  discuss.  This 
pbn  had  four  principal  objects^  view^ 
maintenance,  setllemen^  vagrancy,  and 
bastards.  Whether  it  might  not  be  pvepev 
to  hafe  a  separate  Bill  fiir  eadi,  wewl 
be  matter  for  future  eonsideration.  Be 
wished  ibm  ^  t9  ramiitf^UiepreaaBi 
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Bil  8f  component  parts  of  one  great  sjtb- 
tem.  To  prove  the  incretseisf  the  poor, 
and  the  intolerable  burthen  of  the  rates, 
he  need  only  appei^  to  the  feeling  of  every 
pmon  who  paid  the  rate*  If  any  enter- 
taniad  doubts,  he  would  refer  them  to  the 
returns  befcnre  the  House,  and  to  the  ob- 
eervations  of  a  very  respectable  member, 
whose  indefirtiffable  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject entitled  him  to  the  dianks  of  his 
country.  They  would  find  that  the  me- 
^utai  annual  expenses  of  thevyears  1783,4', 
and  5,  were  at  least  half  a  million  annually 
iBore  than  they  were  in  1776,  exclusive 
of  ^asudties.  I'his  increase  might  be  at- 
tributed to  various  causes,  the  difference 
In  the  value  of  money,  the  advanced  prices 
hk  almost  every  article  of  life,  the  luxury 
and  dissipation  of  the  age,  the  immorality 
and  bad  example  of  the  great  and  opulent, 
too  often  copied,  and  too  frequently  adopted 
J^  their  inferiors  and  dependants,  or  in- 
attention to  the  education  cf£  the  young, 
by  not  training  them  up  in  a  way  to  get 
their  livelihood,  and  to  become  useful 
members  of  the  community ;  an  aversion 
to  labour  and  industry  in  some  who  spend 
^very  thing  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  a 
firm  reliance  and  certainty  of  being  finally 
eupported  by  parish  relief.  There  were 
others  who  had  the  inclination,  but  not 
the  means  or  encouragement.  The  de- 
sertion and  decay  of  fiunily  mansions  was 
a  very  serious  injury  and  loss  to  the  poor 
in  the  country*  In  the  decrease  of  labour, 
temporary  assistance  in  the  time  of  need 
or  sickness,  by  being  opportunely  applied, 
might  save  many  from  ruin,  destruction, 
and  an  untimely  end.  The  most  idle  and 
reoDobaie  pauper  in  this  metnopolis  had 
mSay  more  achrantages  than  the  most  in- 
jdustrious  in  the  country.  Perhaps  Uie 
former  was  supported  by  die  very  bounty 
which  had  been  derived  from  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  d  the  latter.  He  supposed  that 
charity  was  too  frequently  abused.  He  did 
not  give  this  as  a  general  rule  without  ex* 
ceptions.  These  were  misfortunes,  which, 
fhmi  the  temper  and  fiuhion  of  the  times, 
could  not  be  cured*  There  was  another 
cause  for  the  decrease  of  labour,  and  its 
consequence,  populatiott«  The  enlarge- 
ment of  farms,  by  throwing  two  or  three 
into  one.  Each  most  probably  before  af- 
forded a  raainteiianee  to  a  distinct  family, 
employing  more  servants  and  workmen 
than  when  consc^dated.  This  might  be 
prevented ;  but  it  made  no  part  of  the 
piesent  schema  e 

Tbr  objea  of  this  plai^  was^  to  afford 


comfort  and  consolation  to  the  poor,  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  subject,  to 
give  a  spur  to  industry,  to  promote  eco- 
eomy,  and  to  encourage  population.  The 
measure  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 

E resent  friendly  clubs  or  societies,  which 
ad  been  successfully  established,  and  ad- 
vantageously adapted  to  tlie-  comfort  of 
the  poor,  and  the  diminution  of  the  rates 
in  many  counties.  They  had  constantly 
flourished  under  many  disadvantages*-^ 
the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure — the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  body — the  insecurity  of  the 
fund  —  the  misapplication  and  often  em- 
bezzlement of  the  caf^ital,  without  any 
legal  power  of  restoration  or  restitution. 
These  obstacles  were  all  removed  by  this 
scheme,  which  established  one  general 
club  or  fund  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
with  permanency  to  the  body  and  security 
to  the  capital.  The  fund  was  to  be  raised 
by  obliging  the  rich,  in  a  certain  limited 
proportion,  to  become  contributors  to  the 
oenefit  of  the  poor,  and  to  oblige  the 
poor,  whilst  young  and  in  health,  to'con- 
tribufe  toyvards  their  own  support  whea 
disabled  by  sickaess,  accident  or  age. 
This  might,  at  first  view,'  be  thought  an 
oppression  of  the  poor  to  the  advantage 
of  the  rich.  The  advantage  to  the  rich 
he  would  admit,  but  not  the  oppression ; 
on  tfie  contrary,  it  would  prove  the  means 
of  affording  them  ease,  comfort,  happiness, 
and  satisfiiction*  it  might  be  saia,  were 
not  the  rich  bound  to  maintain  the  poor  > 
Were  their  estates  free  till  they  had  paid 
those  taxes  ?  Was  it  not  then  unjust  to 
relieve  their  own  shoulders  to  lay  it  on  the 
poor  ?  If  the  fact  was  true,  that  the  tax 
would  fall  wholly  on  the  poor,  he  would 
acquiesce ;  but  he  was  cl^r  that  it  would 
fall  alternately  on  the  employer  and  farmer, 
in  such  a  proportion  as  he  could  not  ob- 
ject to. 

He  would  first  state  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription by  the  poor;  then  the  comforts 
and  benefits  it  would  insure ;  and,  likewise, 
the  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  riclu 
The  weekly  subscription  of  2iL  each  would 
entitle  a  person 'to  4fS.  when  confined  in 
bed ;  2«.  walking ;  Is.  per  week  for  each 
child  above  two  years  of  age ;  10^.  af^er 
65,  if  unable  to  get  Sd.;  Is.  i^d.  after  70» 
and  Ss.  afler  75,  or  sooner,  if  incapable  of 
all  labour.  The  subscription  for  women 
was  l^d,  weekly.  By  so  small  a  subscrip- 
tion out  of  the  savings  of. youth,  he  would 
insure  a  certain  subsistence  in  the  times 
of  sickness,  accident  or  old  age ;  an  in- 
crease of  children  would  not  be  drcadtq, 
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as  it  would  prove  an  increase  of  resource, 
and  prevent  the  dread  of  leaving  them  to 
the  mercy  of  the  parish,  or  unprovided  for 
at  their  death  ;  they  would  never  be  liable 
to  be  dragged  from  their  residence  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  walls  of  a  distant  work- 
house. They  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  spending  their  latter  days  wherever  it 
was  most  comfortable  and  convenient. 
Thev  would  be  free  and  independent,  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  oppression  or 
tyranny  of  a  parish  officer ;  these  benefits 
and  comforts  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
do  awav  all  suspicion  of  oppression ;  but 
he  could  add  others.  There  was  one, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  natural 
right  of  every  subject^that  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  earning  his  bread 
without  molestation,  wherever  it  was  most 
convenient ;  and  he  would  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  removing  whenever  he  pleased,  on  the 
production  of  a  certificate  of  his  subscript 
tion  and  settlement.  With  this  security 
he  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  continue  his  sub- 
scription wherever  he  resided.  This  cer- 
tificate would  have  a  tendency  to  check 
unnecessary  and  expensive  litigation,  and 
to  the  discovery  and  commitment  of  the 
real  vagrant  There  was  another  exemp- 
tion in  this  Bill  from  a  tax  which  was  a 
manifest  oppression  of  the  poor  to  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  rich,  to  be  obliged  to  com- 
pound or  work  in  the  repair  of  roads, 
which  he  seldom  if  ever  travelled. 

Havine  stated  the  benefits  to  the  poor, 
he  would  now  point  out  the  advantages  to 
,  the  rich.  Even  to  be  the  means  of  afford- 
ing such  comforts  would  be  in  itself  a 
sufficient  satisfaction  for  the  adoption  of 
the  measure.  He  would  likewise  prove  it 
to  be  a  saving  to  the  rich,  by  the  statement 
of  a  case,  and  that  in  the  strongest 
manner.  He  would  suppose  a  gentleman 
to  have  a  farm  at  200/.  a  year,  and  that 
the  complement  of  the  servants  and  work- 
men were  fifly,  double  the  number  suffi- 
cient to  manage  it ;  he  would  suppose  the 
present  rates  to  be  2s.  6cL  in  the  pound, 
total  25/.  the  subscription  for  each  ser- 
vant to  be  Ss.  per  annum.  If  the  owner ^ 
or  occupier  paid  the  whole  for  fifty,  the 
total  was  only  20/.  per  annum,  a  clear 
saving  of  51.  per  annum.  If  twenty-five 
servants,  then  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
10/.  There  was  one  other  clause,  which 
be  most  heartily  approved  of,  witli  respect 
to  bastard  children.  By  the 'precept  at 
present,  wherever  the  child  was  bom  he 
was  settled.  This  had  been  frequently 
the  occasion  of  the  most  cruel  treatment. 


By  this  plan,  the  mother  was  to  be  < 
mined,  but  not  removed,  and  her  settle* 
roent  was  to  be  the  settlementiof  the  child. 
— Having  given  the  outlined  of  the  plan 
very  imperfectly,  he  said  he  should  hope 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  sobooxt  tlie 
plan  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cominit- 
tee.  It  was  a  subject  which  called  loudly 
for  their  attention.  It  called  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  attention  of  his  MBjekf'u 
Government,  because  every  regolatioii 
which  tended  to  relieve  the  distress^  of 
the  poor,  to  pronvote  population  and  dimi* 
nish  the  rates,  must  in  its  consequences 
better  enable  the  subject  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary taxes  of  the  state,  and.to  streDgthen 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Gilbert  said  a  few 
words  each,  in  favour  of  the  plan,  after 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
chairman  neported  it  to  the  House,  as 
follows :  *<  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the 
Poor,  and  ascertaining  the  settlement  of 
Bastard  Children.'' 

Debate  on  the  Prince  of  fFales*s  DebtsJ] 
Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  rose,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  passed  on  Friday.  He 
had,  on  that  day,  dec^red,  that,  in  bring- 
ing forward  a  motion  with  a  view  to  rescue 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  present  em- 
barrassed situation,  he  was  actuated  by 
motives  of  the  sincerest  loyalty,  and  tfate 
most  profound  respect  and  reverence  for 
his  Majesty,  and  tnat  as  a  mode  the  least 
liable  to  exception,  he  had  thought  of  an 
humble  Addj^s  to  his  Majesty ;  but  in 
giving  notice  oi  such  his  intention,  he  had 
himsdf  desired  not  to  be  considered  as 
pledged  to  the  wording  of  the  Addras. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  stated,  that  of  all  other 
modes  of  application,  that  of  an  Address 
to  the  Throne  was  the  most  exceptionable 
that  could  be  chosen.  As  therefore  his 
wish  was  to  make  the  application  in  a 
mode  the  least  exceptionable,  he  rose  to 
desire  not  to  be  pinned  down  to  the  mode 
of  applying  by  an  Address,  and  to.  say, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  woiwL 
point  out  a  mcme  of  application  the  most 
unexceptionable,  and  the  least  likely  to 
provoke  resistance,  he  would  readily 
adopt  that  mode  in  prefierence  to  any 
which  might  occur  to  him.  On  Fruky 
last,  much  personal  application  had  been 
made  to  \am  from  various  quarters  of  the 
Housci^o  press  him  to  forego  his  purpose; 
and  much,  nad  beep  said  of  the  dangecous 
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ceiweqiienoes  which  migfat  result  fVom  the 
^ucossion  of  Boch  a  subject.  One  gen- 
tlonan  had  ffOne  so  far  as  to  contend,  that 
It  would  draw  on  questions  affecting 
Church  and  State.  That  expression, 
coupled  with  certain  hints  which  fell  from 
the  C^Mmcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  in- 
duced him,  as  well  as  other  members,  to 
suspect,  tluit  in  order  to  deter  him  from 
,  persisting  in  bringing  forward  the  motion, 
matters  of  singumr  delicacy  were  to  be 
Sffhated  without  reserve.  The  Chancellor 
ot  the  Exchequer  had  indeed  explained 
fats  meaning  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the 
House,  and  in  his  opinion,  the  gentleman 
who  had  made  use  of  the  expressions  rela- 
tive to  Church  and  State,  was  bounds  as  a 
man  of  honour,  to  come  to  an  open  ex- 
planation of  what  he  meant  by  the  allu- 
sion. Mr.  Newnham  said,  though  he 
miffht  be  thought  rash  and  presumptuous, 
had  he  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
iQOve  the  House  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
on  the  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  and  as 
a  pnvate  and  individual  member  of  par- 
liament, he  trusted  that  he  should  not, 
even  in  that  case,  have  shown  himself  to 
possess  such  weak  nerves,  as  to  be  alarmed 
and  driven,  from  his  purpose  by  any  re- 
marks which  had  been  made  in  the  course 
cf  that  day ;  but  as  he  was  not  that  rash 
and  presumptuous  man,  but  had  been  au- 
thonxed  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  make 
the  proposed  motion  and  to  agitate  the 
subject,  the  House  could  not  suppose,  let 
his  nerves  be  ever  so  weak,  that  the  Prince 
•was  to  be  terrified  and  driven  from  his 
purpose,  by  idle  and  groundless  appre- 
hensions. •  His  Royal  Highness,  he  was 
authorised  to  say,  would  not  shrink  from 
any  ioquiry,  of  any  sort  which  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  might  make  necessary ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  his  Royal 
Highness's  real  desire,  duit  the  business 
migfat  be  conducted  in  a  way  the  most  re- 

Kctful  and  the  least  exceptionable,  and 
refore,  Mr.  Newnham  said^  he  wished 
not  to  be  pinned  down  to  an  application 
by  Address,  since  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Sxchequer  bad  pronounced  that  to  be 
the  most  exceptionable  mode  of  applica- 
ti<ni,  and  a  mode  which  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  resau 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  not  having 
heard  that  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy 
and  importance  was  likely  to  be  at  all 
alhided  to  on  Friday  last,  he  had  not  come 
down  to  the  House  on  that  day.  On  a 
former  occasion,  when  the  worthy  Alder- 
man hadgiven  notice  of  his  intention  topro- 


ceed  by  moving  iln  Address,  he  had  hearct 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  throw 
out  certain  hints,  which  appeared  to  his 
mind  extremely  like  a  menace,  and  that 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature;  but  those 
hints  had,  he  understood,  on  Friday  last^ 
been  much  narrowed  by  explanation,  and 
confined  to  certain  correspondence  and 
letters  which  had  passed  upon  the  subject 
without  doors.  •  On  Friday  he  had  learned 
that  an  hon.  friend  of  his  had  answered 
what  had  been  said  by  an  hon.  gentleman 
over  the  way,  and  had  declared,  that  he 
did  not  speak  lightly,  or  without  authority, 
when  h^  asserted,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
did  not  wish  to  shrink  from  any  inquiry 
which  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to 
institute.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
he  desired  to  be  understood  as  not  speak- 
ing lightly,  but  as  speaking  from  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  he  assured  the  House,  that  there 
was  no  part  of  his  Royal  Highness's  con- 
duct that  he  was  either  afraid  or  unwilling 
to  have  investigated  in  the  most  minute 
manner.  With  regard  to  the  private  cor- 
respondence alluded  to,  he  wished  to  have 
it  laid  before  the  House,  because  it  would 
prove  that  the  conduct  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness had  been  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable;  and  would  present  an  unimrm 
and  a  perfect  pictttre  of  duty  iand  obe-^ 
dience ;  as  much  so  as  ever,  in  any  in- 
stance, had  been  shown  from  a  son  to  his 
father,  or  from  a  subject  to  his  sovereign. 

With  regard  to  the  debt,  which  was  Uie 
cause  of  his  embarrassment,  his  Royat 
Highness,  if  the  House  should  deem  it  ne* 
cessary,  was  willing  to  sive  an  account  in 
writing  of  every  part  of  it, — ^not  of  every 
single  sum,  or  even  of  every  thousand 
pound,  for  such  an  account  the  good 
sense  of  the  House  would  see  to  be  im- 
proper, if  not  impossible,— but  a  general 
and  fair  account;  and  if  any  part  of  it  was 
doubted,  from  a  suspicion  that  this  or  that 
article  of  the  account  comprehended  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  indirectly  applied^ 
his  Royal  Highness  would  give  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  particulars,  not  to  the 
House  at  large,  indeed,  but  to  his  Majesty, 
or  to  his  Majesty's  ministers.  He  had  n%t 
the  smallest  objection  to  afford  the  House 
every  possible  satisfaction,  and  there  was 
not  a  circumstance  of  hi^  Royal  High- 
ness's life  which  he  was  ashamed  to  have 
known. 

With  respect  to  the  allusion  to  some- 
thing full  of  «  danger  to  the  Church  and 
State/',  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  one 
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of  the  memben  for  the-ooimly  ^  Den^a^ 
till  that  geotleman  thooght  prooer  to  ex- 
plain himself  it  waa  impoasilNe  ta  aay 
with  any  certainty  to  what  that  alintion 
referred;  but  ha  supposed  it  muat  be 
meant  b  reference  to  that  miserable  ca- 
luninvi  that  low  tnaltcious  felsehood,  which 
had  beeo  propagated  without  doors,  and 
siade  the  wanton  sport  of  the  vulsar.  In 
that  House,  where  it  was  Jcnown  how  fre- 
ffxeu  and  common  the  fels^oods  of  the 
tmies  were,  he  hoped  a  tale  only,  fit  to 
impose  on  the  lowest  [order  of  persons  in 
the  streets,  would  not  have  gained  the 
amallest  portion  of  credit;  but  when  it 
appeared  that  an  invention  so  monstrous, 
a  report  of  a  fact  which  had  not  the 
amanest  degree  of  foundation,  a  report  of 
a  fact  actiuilly  impossible  to  have  hap- 
pened, had  been  circulated  with  so  much 
industry  as  to  have  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  that  House, 
it  proved  at  once  the  uncommon  pains 
taken  by  the  enemies  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  propagate  the  grossest  and  most 
malignant  uiMheodsi  with  a  view  to  de- 
predate his  character  and  injure  him  in 
the  opinion  of  his  country.  Mr.  Fos 
added,  that  when  he  considered  that  his 
Royal  Highness  was  the  firet  subject  in 
the  kingdom  and  the  immediate  heir  to 
the  throne,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  species  of  party  it  was  that  could 
have  febricated  so  base  and  scandalous  a 
calumny.  Had  there  existed  in  the 
kingdom  such  a  fection  as  an  Anti-Bnms- 
wick  faction,  to  that  faction  he  should 
have  certainly  imputed  the  invention  of  so 
malicious  a  falsehood ;  for  he  knew  not 
what  other  description  of  men  could  feel 
an  interest  in  first  forming  and  then  circu* 
ktingy  with  more  than  ordinary  assiduity) 
a  tale  in  every  particular  so  unfoundad, 
and  for  which  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  any  thing  like  reality.  This  being  the 
feet,  and  as  the  occasion  had  made  it 
necessary  fer  him  to  declare  as  much,  he 
hoped  that  it  would  have  this  good  effect 
upon  the  House  and  upon  the  country, 
that  it  would  teach  both  the  one  and  the 
other  to  distrust  the  reports  circolated  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  jPrince,  and  lessen 
any  opinions  that  they  might,  in  conse- 
quence, take  up  injurious  to  the  character 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  who  mi^t  be  said 
to  be  a  person  in  whose  fair  fame  that 
House  and  the  country  were  deeply  inte- 
rested. The  whole  of  the  debt  the  Prinze 
was  ready  to  submit  to  the  investigalseta 
of  the  House ;  and  he  was  equdly  iready 


to  aoboit  the  ather  eiff^iiaafaiiei!  to  whsch 
he  had  alluded,  to  their  dooaideiaftifla, 
provided  the  oonsideratioo  af  a  Hoaae  oC 
rarliament  caukl,  coasistenily  wish  prft> 
priety  and  decency,  be  applied  to  muck  a 
subject.  Nay,  his  Royal  Highness  had 
authorized  him  to  decUua,  theS,  aa  a  pesr 
af  Paitiament,  he  was  ready  in  the  otter 
House  to  submit  to  any  the  aKttt  poiiited 
questions  which  eould  be  put  to  ohn  re* 
specting  it^  or  toaffird  his  Majeaty,  orhii 
Majesty's  ministers,  the  fullest  aasonaieei 
of  the  ttlter  falsehood  of  the  feet  in  qoe^ 
Mon,  which  never  had^  and  which  coauBea 
sense  must  see^  never  oauki  iiave  hsp- 
pened. 

Mr.  Fox  s^d,  he  had  thought  it  f 


bent  on  him  to  say  thus  mueh  in  josti 
tion  of  bis  Royal  Highness.  He  had  only 
to  add,  that  his  Royal  H^nesa  certaiafy 
wished  to  have  his  situatioD  tal^n  iota 
consideration ;  and  that  when  it  caoK 
under  discussion,  he  had  no  deaira  to  be 
regarded  as  wishing  to  shrink  from  aar 
iaquirv  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  Wha 
regard  to  the  alarming  coaaeqoeacet 
talhed  of  as  Ukely  to  be  the  effect  of  each 
a  discussion  taking  place,  he  saw  as 
reason  to  dread  any  such  consequences. 
Painful  and  delicate  the  sublect  undai^ 
edly  was ;  but  lie  must  all  along  conaideiv 
that  however  painful  it  might  prove,  an^ 
hoivever  disagreeable  the  conaeqneaeei 
nnght  be,  they  were  aaoribable  solely  to 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  aoper^ 
sede  the  necessity  of  hts  Royal  Highnaw't 
application  to  Parliament  to  relieve  hm 
from  a  situation  embarraasing  to  hirindf 
and  disgraceful  to  the  country.  In  coe- 
elusion  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  thoagkl 
the  cause  of  the  Prince  the  cause  of  evefy 
man  who  knew  the  true  use  of  monarcbyi 
and  looked  upon  the  family  of  the  Sov^ 
reign  as  the  property  of  the  people,  aa4 
as  tnose  in  whom  their  dearest  and 
essential  interests  were  so  invohrec^ 
make  the  happiness  of  dke  one  the 
rity  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Pitt  solenniy  dedared,  Uiat  as 
cansiderataoa  whatsoever  should  have  in* 
duced  him  to  contest  with  other  giKJe 
men,  but  the  extreme  .impertanoe  of  dM 
subject,  and  his  anxiety  to  do  thoae  asQit 
iatunately  copoemed  the  fuBeat  justice. 
He  lamented  to  find  that  the  notiee  whkk 
the  boo«  Alderman  had  given 
again  renewed.  He  shouMI  not  aa  i 
enter  'into  a  debate  upon  the 
but  mult  obaerve  upon  what  fett'firomtki 
right  ban*  gantjamwi  ndboapoke  lasti  ihtf 
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H  ytde  biwio  hin  to  tkrow  owl  hinto 
:  and  InBiBiiatioiiB  evidently  oelcukted  and 
inteoded  to  fftU  somewherey  and  tipon  sone 
i  peiMftiy  whom  though  he  bad  not  men- 
tioned hkn,  he  seemed  to  expeet  the 
House  would  be  able  to  disoover.  Such 
expreasioM  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  used,  he  was  convtooed  no  member 
would  expect  him  to  answer ;  aa  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  choose  to  pohit 
hia  own  cbmrge  againtt  any  individaal> 
neither  should  he  p<»nt  it  for  him.  The 
boo.  gentleman  to  whose  words,  in  a 
:  fenner  conversation,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman  had  alluded^  had,  with  that  zeal 
which  became  a  good  si^ject^  interposed 
in  common  widi  many  other  respectafate 
members,  with  his  iotreaties  to  the  hon. 
magistrate,  not  to  force  the  House  to  the 
discussion  of  a  sul^ect  whidi  was  of  all 
otiMva  to  be  most  avoided,  and  which  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  bound  in  duty  to 
the  public,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the 
Sawer^gn,  to  preyent  if  possiblew  One 
observation  he  had  to  make  to  the  hon. 
Aldermah :  he  had  seemed  to  understand 
thai  his  principal  objection  was  to  the 
form  in  which  he  meant  to  bring  the  busi* 
ness  forward ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken ; 
for  his  opposition  would  go  to  any  pro- 
posal whatsoever  of  origmating  such  a 
aubject  in  that  House ;  so  that  ia  fact  the 
mode  or  form  conld  have  very  little  weight 
in  his  consideration,  di8a[^roving  as  he 
did  flsost  completely  of  the  substance. 

Mr.  IMie  said,  that  after  the  pointed 
nsonner  in  w^iieh  he  had  been  alluded  to, 
it  was  necessary  to  say  a  fe^  words.  He 
then  dechired,  that  he  had  ^e  sincerest 
toynlty  for  his  Sovereign,  and  the  highest 
respect  for  his-successor ;  but  whenever  a 
question  of  a  public  *  and  an  important 
nature  came  to  ne  agitated  in  that  House, 
lie  would  be  found  firm  enough  to  do  his 
duty,  let  it  affin^t  whomsoever  it  might. 
Witli  regard  to  the  monkey  which  might  be 
vraoted»  he  should  not  uo  much  mind  the 
som  ;  but  then  an  account  of  the  debt,  and 
of  cbe  maraier  of  its  having  accrued,  ought 
to  be  laid  on  the  table ;  for  how  could  any 
member  vote  awav  the  public  money, 
utileas  they  knew  wnat  it  was  for  ?  But  it 
oog^t  to  be  remembered  that  the  Prince 
was  allowed  a  splendid  income,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  s  grandfather  had  not  so 
niuch  as  he  enjoyed,  and  he  had  a  family 
to  maintain.  There  had  also  been  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  added 
to  bis  income,  which  were  material  consi- 
denttioois.    llie  qght  luMugentloman  hi|d 


touehed  upon  the  very  matter  to  whidi  he 
had  alluaedy  when  he  on  Friday  last 
caUed  upon  the  country  gentleman  to 
attend  to  a  question  which  would  afiect 
boA  Church  and  State.  That  matter  had 
been  stated  and  discussed  in  newspapers 
all  ov^r  the  kingdom,  an2l  it  had  made 
an  impression  upon  him,  and  upon  almost 
all  ranks  oTroen  in  the  country,  who  loved 
and  venerated  the  constitution.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said  it  was  impossible 
to  have  happened.  They  all  knew  that 
there  were  certain  laws  and  acts  of  parHa- 
ment  which  forbade  it ;  but  though  it  could 
not  be  done  under  the  formal  sanction  of 
law,  there  were  ways  in  which  it  might 
have  taken  place,  and  those  laws  in 
the  minds  or  some  persons  might  have 
been  satisfiictorily-  evaded,  and  yet  the 
fiict  might  equally  be  productive  of  the 
most  alarming  conseouences.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Fox  answered,  that  he  did  not  deny 
the  calumny  in  question  merely  with  re* 
gard  to  the  effect  of  certahn  existing  laws, 
alluded  to  by  th^  hon.  gentleman ;  but  he 
denied  it  in  toto^  in  pomt  of  fact,  as  well 
as  law.  The  fact  not  only  never  could 
have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  hap- 
pen in  any  way  wmit8oever,,apd  had  from 
the  beginning  been  a  base  and  malicious 
^sehood. 

Mr.  Dra^  said,  that  he  had  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  deprecation  and  intreaty  on 
Friday  last,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
worthy  Alderman  to  desist  from  his  intend* 
ed  motion,  and  he  had  done  so,  because 
he  wished  rather  to  conciliate,  Uian  exas- 
perate ;  to  repair,  rather  than  to  widen  the 
breach  in  that  illustrious  family,  to  which 
he  felt  the  utmost  respect  to  be  due. 

Mr.  RoUe  rose  again,  and  asked  whe- 
ther in  whet  had  fallen  from  the^  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  had  spoken  from  direct 
authority? 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  had  spoken 
from  direct  authority. 

Sir  Edward  Astley  observed,  that  it 
gave  hhn  ereat  pleasure  to  have  heard 
from  such  high  authority,  a  direct  contra- 
diction of  a  report  which  had  been  so 
fieely  circulated  in  newspapers,  and  made 
the  subject  of  an  infinite  number  of  prints^ 
that  it  had  effected  a  very  ^eat  and 
goteral  impression  on  the  public.  With 
regard  to  the  Prince's  situation,  he  de- 
clared that  he  wished  he  could  be  relieved 
from  it  and  made  easy.  Tliere  could 
scarcely  exist  a  gentleman  of  any  feeling, 
who  would  not  be  hurt  upon  waUdng 
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down  PaU  Mall  and  observing  tbe  present 
condition  of  Carleton  House.  What  must 
forei^ers  in  particular  think  of  the  coun- 
try m  which  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the 
throne  was  not  enabled  to  finish  a  place 
fit  for  his  own  residence  I  He  knew  that 
opinions  highly  injurious  to  our  national 
cnaracter  had  been  entertained  by  several 
foreigners  on  that  account*  He  heartily 
wished,  therefore,  that  means  were  taken 
to  enable  the  Prince  to  complete  the 
building. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  it  would  be  extremely 
unhandsome  in  the  hon.  gentleman,  wlio 
had  called  upon  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
say  whether  he  spoke  from  direct  autho- 
rity or  not,  to  sit  silent  after  having  re- 
ceived so  explicit  an  answer. 

Mr.  RoUe  replied,  that  nothing  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  could  say,  would 
induce  him  to  act  otherwise  than  to  his 
judgment  should  appear  to  be  proper. 
The  right  hon.  eentleman  certainly  had 
answered  him,  and  the  House  would  judge 
ibr  themselves  of  the  propriety  of  the  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman,  after  having  put  a  pointed 
,  question,  and  received  an  immediate  an- 
swer, was  bound,  in  honour  and  fairness, 
either  to  declare  that  ^e  was  satisfied,  or 
to  take  some  means  of  putting  the  matter 
into  such  a  state  of  mqulry  as  should 
satisfy  him.  To  remain  silent,  or  to  de- 
clare that  the  House  would  judee  for 
themselves  after  what  had  passed,  was 
neither  manly  nor  candid.  If,  therefore, 
the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  choose  to  say 
that  he  was  satisfied,  the  House  oueht  to 
come  to  a  resolution,  that  it  was  seditious 
and  disloyal  to  propagate  reports  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  thus  by  authority  discountenance  the 
report. 

Mr.  Rolle  said,  it  was  his  afiection  for 
the  Prince,  and  his  desire  that  he  should 
stand  well  with  the  country,  which  had 
induced  him  to  state  that  he  had  heard 
reports  of  a  nature  injurious  to  his  charac- 
ter. He  had  not  invented  those  reports, 
but  merely  said,  that  he  had  heard  them, 
and  that  they  had  made  an  impression  on 
his  mind.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  had  been  founded,  he  had  put  the 
(question  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and 
in  so  doin^,  he  was  persuaoed  that  he  had 
not  acted  in  an  unparliamentary  manner. 

Mr.  put  defended  Mr.  Rolle.  He  de- 
dared  he  had  never  heard  so  direct  an 
attack  upon  the  freedom  of  debate  and  the 


liberty  of  speech  in  that  Houae^  «yeri 
he  had  sat  in  Parliament.  The  privilege 
of  forcing  injudicious  and  distresakig  mo- 
tions on  tne  House  still  reoiained  toev«ry 
gentleman  who  chose  to  avail  hirnx^  <k 
that  freedom,  and  it  was  extraordinavy 
indeed  to  see  an  attempt  made  to  restrain 
other  gentlemen  who  wished  to  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  such  mo- 
tions.  The  gentlemen  who  took  so  wmnn 
a  part  in  the  business  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  should  rather  be  obliged  to 
the  hon.  member  who  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest a  question,  which  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  forward  so  explicit  a  dedan»- 
tion  on  so  interesting  a  subject,  and  ooe 
which  must  sive  complete  satiflfiiictiooy  not 
only  to  the  lion*  gentleman  himself,  but 
to  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Sheridan  answered,  that  uoat  un- 
doubtedly the  freedom  of  debate  ousht  to 
continue  unlimited  and  unrestrainec^  and 
no  man  could  wish  more  sincerely  than  he 
did,  that  it  should ;  but  he  must  deny  clmt 
he  had  said  any  thing  which  looked  like 
an  infringement  of  that  fireedoni^  An  hoo. 
gentleman  first  threw  out  an  uisinuatiioa, 
that  something  afiecting  the  safety  of 
Church  and  State  was  involved  in  a  ques- 
tion about  to  be  brought  on  relative  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  that  insinuation  was  met 
by  a  direct  refutation  of  the  calumny  to 
whidi  the  insinuation  pointed,  coupkd 
with  an  offer  that  his  Royal  Highness  was 
willing  to  stand  up  in  his  place  as  a  peer 
of  Parliament,  and  answer  to  any  qaestions 
that  might  be  put  to  him  on  the  sut^ect. 
The  hon.  eentleman  then  desires  to  know, 
whether  the  refutation  comes  from  autho- 
rity, and  he  is  told  explicitly  that  it  does; 
and  then  he  refuses  either  to  say  that  he 
is  satisfied  that  his  insinuation  was  un- 
founded, or  to  take  the  most  effectual 
means  of  discoverioff  whether  it  was  so  or 
not.  This  was  the  fair  state  of  tbe  case ; 
and  he  would  app^  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther under  such  circumstances  it  was 
honourable  and  manly,  fair  or  candid,  Ibr 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  remain  silent,  aad 
whether  he  ought  not  either  to  dedare 
that  he  was  satisfied,  or  to  resort  to  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fact ;  for  it  was  adding 
in  a  tenfold  degree  to  the  malicious  fidse- 
hood  which  had  been  propagated  aaainst 
his  Royal  Highness,  to  say  that  the  Prince 
had  authorised  a  false  denial  of  the  &a» 
The  lion,  gentleman,  by  putting  the  quo* 
tion  to  his  right  hon.  friend  had,  as  it 
were,  admitted  that  a  direct  answer  woaU 
satisfy  him^  and  he  ought  to  haveAsiddiat 
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it  did,  or  not  to  have  put  the  qaestion. 
He  observed,  that  the  fight  hon.  gentle- 
man had  himself  been  obliged  to  assume, 
^*  that  the  hon.  member  must  be  satis- 
fiedi'^  since  he  had  never  acknowledged 
that  he  was  so :  he  must  therefore  repeat, 
that  the  House  ought  to  declare  by  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  was  seditious  and  disloyal  to 
propagate  reports  injurrous  to  the  cHarac- 
ter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Mr.  Rolle  rose  once  more  to  re-assert, 
that  his  affection  for  the  Prince  had  in- 
duced him  to  put  the  ouestion  to  the 
right  lion,  gentleman,  and  the  hon.  gen- 
.  tleman  had  not  heard  him  say  that  he  was 
.  unsatisfied. 

Mr.  Grev  supported  what  had  been  said 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  pronounced  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Rolle,  in  not  making 
an  explicit  declaration  that  he  was  satis- 
fied, after  the  explicit'  answer  which  he 
had  received,  both  unmanly  and  ungene- 
rous. If  that  hon.  gentleman  had  not  re- 
ceived complete  satis&ction,  the  House, 
he  believed,  had.  Mr.  Grey  attacked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  for  having, 
^ben  the  matter  had  been  talked  of 
last  week,  hinted  at  the  correspondenee 
which  had  taken  place  elsewhere,  which 
he  had  said  muse  be  brought  forward,  if 
the  intended  motion  were  persisted  in. 
Thos^  hints  he  had  at  the  time  considered 
as  menaces  thrown  out  with  a  view  to 
deter  that  side  of  the  House  from  bring- 
ing the  business  on ;  but  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  been  greatly  mistaken,  if 
he  thought  that  those  who  gave  notice  of 
agitating  a  question  upon  so  important  a 
subject,  were  unprepared  to  meet  any  sug- 
gestion or  statement  which  could  be  made. 
The  means  the  most  unlikely  to  prevent 
the  discussion  had  been  made  use  of  In 
order  to  produce  that  effect ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  it  was  now  more  than 
ever  impossible  to  wave  entering  into  it 
in  the  fullest  manner.  With  regard  to 
the  private  correspondence  without  doors, 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  chose  to  take 
advantage  of  a  question  respecting  a  pub- 
lic person,  and  mingle  with  it  a  disoovenr 
of  what  passed  in  a  private  correspond- 
ence, he  must  do  so;  but  the  House 
would  judge  of  the  fairness  and  candour 
of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  PHtf  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
disclaimed  any  idea  or  intention  of  threat 
in  what  had  before  fallen  from  him  on  the 
subject;  nor  was  it  with  any  view  of  me- 
nace th^  he  would  again  repeat,  that  the 
question  must  necessarily  involve  in  it  con- 


siderations  of  the  most  deh'catenature^ 
and  such  as  could  not  but  give  pain  and 
uneasiness  to  every  gentleman  in  the 
House,  and  even  to  those  who  brought  it 
forward.  But  whilst  he  avowed  this  reluc* 
tance  to  enter  upon  it  at  all,  be  could  not 
think  of  relinquishing  his  duty  so  &r  as 
not  to  meet  it,  if  forced  upon  him,  with 
that  resolution  which  became  his  station  ; 
yet,  though  it  was  a  duty  ^culiarly  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  it  also  highly  behoved 
every  gentleman  to  whom  the  harmony  and 
happiness  of  the  Royal  Family  was  dear,, 
to  join  with  him,  first,  in  deprecating  the 
whole  of  the  business;  but  it  unsuccessful 
that  way,  in  pvine  it  a  decided  opposition. 
He  was  particulany  prepared  te  meet  and 
disprove  any  arguments  which  might  be 
brought  in  support  of  the  i^cessity  of  re-> 
curriog  to  that  House  on  a  subject  which, 
could  only  with  propriety,  regularity,  and 
decency  originate  in  the  Crown ;  for  he 
had  opportunities  of  knowing,  from  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  upon  it^ 
that  no  such  necessity  could  arise  from 
the  want  of  a  fit  degree  of  forwardness  in 
another  quarterto  do  every  thing  which 
ought  to  be  done  concernine  it.  But  as 
it  was  a  subject  to  the  discussion  of  which 
he  should  be  driven  with  the  most  heart- 
felt  anxiety,  he  would  not  anticipate  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  postpone  it  to  the 
latest  moment  possible. 

Mn  Grey  pledged  himself  to  prove  the 
necessity  tor  the  Prince's  application, 
since  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  it  had 
not  saved  him  the  trouole  of  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  ffenerosity  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  situation  of  his  Royal 
Highness  was  such  as  disgraced  the  coun- 
try. He  and  every  part  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily ought  to  be  enabled  to  live  with  the 
degree  of  splemlour  worthy  of  their  high 
rank,  but  the  Prince  especially.  Here 
the  conversation  ended. 

May  4.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  came  into 
tlie  House,  a  profound  silence  took  place^ 
although  there  were  upwards  of  400  mem- 
bers assembled. 

Mr.  Alderman  Nevmham  rose  and  saidt 
**  Sir,  1  am  extremely  happy  that  the  mo- 
tion which  I  was  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
making  this  day,  is  now  no  longer  neces* 
sary ;  and  it  is  with  the  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  satisfaction  that  I  inform  the 
House«  that  I  declioe  bringing  it  for- 
ward;** 

*  On  Sunldajr  the  29lh,  or  Monday  the  50th 
of  April,  an  intimation  was  given  at  Cumber- 
[3  21 
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Mr.  Drake  becin  with  myiug,  tktt  ••  ha 
was  one  who  had  joia^d  hit  ftM^  TOict— 
[as  Mr.  Drafca  povessed  a  Most  powarAil 
foice  and  always  spoke  uncommon]  j  loud, 
there  was  an  universal  roar  of  laughter}-* 
Mr.  Drake  with  equal  good  humour  joined 
in  the  mirth  of  the  moment^  and  rallied 
hy  8ajing»  that  undoubtedly  his  yoiee 
was  not  feeble  by  uaturoi  but  most  feeble 
when  weighed  with  the  little  importanee 
ef  Uie  person  who  possessed  it.  He  had 
^joinedi  however^  bis  neartv  voice  to  those 
nost  respectable  men  who  had  endea* 
voured  to  persuade  the  worthy  Alderman 
to  desist  from  his  pi^rpese ;  and  his  motive 
ibr  so  doing  had  been  a  sincere  wish  to 
sooth  and  not  to  irritate,  to  calm  and  not 


I 


Iand4u>u9e,  that  if  the  Prince  had  ne  ebjeo- 
tion,  Mr.  Dundas  would  be  glad  to  have  an 
interview  with  his  Royal  Ilignness.  On  this 
being  communicated  to  the  Prince,  he  sent 
back  word  he  was  ready  to  see  him  whenever 
he  should  call  at  Carlton-house.  Accordingly, 
en  Wednesday  the  end  of  May,  late  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  Dundas  had  a  long  general  con- 
versatioB  with  the  Prince,  which  ended  with 
Mr.  Dundas's  requesting  that  the  Prince 
would  permit  Mr.- Pitt  himself  to  wait  upon 
him.  To  that  his  Royal  Highness  assented ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  conformity,  was  with  the 
Prince  at  Carlton-House  the  next  day  (Thurs- 
day) for  move  than  two  hours :  in  this  long 
conversation,  the  Prince  stated  aH  his,  circum- 
stances fully  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  promisned 
SO  Jay  the  same  before  his  Msyesty,  and  to 
istum  an  answer  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Pitt  from  thence  went  immediately  to 
the  King,  and  the  same  evening  a  cabinet 
council  was  held  at\  nine  o'clock,  which  sat 
until  midnight ;  when  an  answer  iu  writing, 
^y  his  Majesty's  command,  was  dispatched 
by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Prince,  informing  him  in 
^general  terms,  that  in  case  his  Royal  High- 
^ss  thought  proper  to  withdraw  the  motion 
'  intended  to  be  made  the  next  day  in  the 
.  House  of  Commons,  every  thing  should  be 
settled  to  his  Royal  Highnesses  satisfiM:tioh. 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  motion  was  title  next 
day  (Friday)  withdrawn  by  alderman  Newn- 
ham,  as  being  no  longer  necessary;  af^ 
which^  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  the  House, 
the  minister  rose  up  in  his  place,  and  said, 
Shat  he  could  not  see^  for  his  own  part,  that 
the  motion  was  then  either  more  or  less  ne- 
.cessary,  than  it  ever  had  been  ^  and  added, 
in  answer  to  Mr*  Rollers  question,  that  no 
'  terms  of  any  kind  were  settled,  but  that 
matters  remained  in  statu  quo. 

This  proceeding  being  rslated  to  the  PHnce, 
'  his  Royal  highness,  the  same  nisht,  wrote  a 
.  letter  with  his  owit  hand  to  Mr.  Pitt,  requir- 
ing an  immediate  explanation  of  his  extiUor- 
dinary  speech  delivered  that  day  in  the  House 
ofCemmonsi    Mr.  Pitt,  in  aasweri  requested 


to  disturb,  id  heal  and  not  to  WMsd, 
where  he  wished  the  mosiperfbet  bareoooy 
and  happiness  always  to  prevail.  He  de- 
clared his  unfeigned  joy  at  having  beard 
that  the  motion  was  not  to  be  ffiaae,  and 
observed  that  it  must  fill  with  gk^dnesi 
every  heart  which  fblt  as  it  iHittht  to  ftei, 
a  due  respect  fbr  parental  autliorisj  and 
filial  duty  and  obedience,  and  a  proper 
sense  of  the  honour  of  that  Houm  atid  ef 
the  country.  The  time  that  tlireatened 
so  much  evil  was  passed,  and  he  trosled 
fbr  e¥ev  passed,  and  that  t^ej  sbovld 
never  6fid  any  Immch  of  the  Royal  FhmSty 
standing  forward  in  that  Homeagamit 
the  Sovereign,  litigant  and  hostile.  Mt. 
Drake  professed  his  loyalty  and  attadi* 


leave  agaUi  to  wait  upon  his  Royal  ] 
Abcordmely  the  Minislsr  weal  on  Saturday  at 
noon  to  &rlton-hottse.  and  had  aaotber  mg 
conference  with  the  Prince,  in  which  his 
Royal  Highness  (in  order  to  prevent  any  rooie 
mistakes)  gave  to  Mr.  Pit^  in  writing,  hb 
proposals,  which  were  in  substance;  viz. 
1.  The  Prince  of  Wales  to  have  his  debts  paid 
off,  in  part  at  least  9.  To  have  a  sum  gmated 
sufficient  to  finish  Gariton-house.  S.  T«  have 
such  moderate  inciease  made  to  hie  anaosl 
income  as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevott  hit 
running  in  debt  in  future. 

With  these  propositions  Mr.  Pitt  took  his 
leave,  and  on  Sunday  dispatched  them  by  a 
special  messenjger  to  Windsor  to  the  Ril^; 
who,  on  Mond&y  last,  returned  his  answer 
si^ed  in  fbrm  by  his  Majesty^s  own  htai. 
This  answer  was  on  the  same  day  (Moeday) 
delivered  by  Mr.  Pift  to  the  PHnce  at  Carlton- 
house^  and  is  nearly  to  the  fbllowiaft  eiect; 
viz.  1.  That  his  M%iesty  was  glad  to  nod  the 
Prince  of  Wales  reauy  to  submit  his  accounts 
to  inspection.  3.  That  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Prmce,  not  only  to  ascertain  the  whde 
amount  of  his  debts,  but  also  the  patticttlars 
thereof,  with  an  exact  accoont  how  each  debt 
was  incuned.  S.  That  the  Prinoe  shall  en- 
gage not  to  run  in  debt  in  future.  4.  Thai 
upon  the  specifications  above  rtquired,  wouM 
depend  his  Miyest/s  detewnining  upoo  whe- 
ther he  should  agree  to  the  payment  of  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
debts.  5.  That  his  Majesty  cannot  think  any 
increase  of  income  necessary,  so  tottg  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  shall  remain  onmarned. 
This  answer  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
in  any  way  isatisfactoiy  to  the  Prinoe  of 
Wale^ 

However,  nothing  was  said  upoft  the  bori- 
ness  in  the  House  either  on  Mondhs^or  I^ss- 
day,  and  nothing  on  those  dav^  was  dooe  te- 
ther than  that  the  Prince  on  Tuesday  aest  bk 
commissioners,  colonels  Lake  and  Hiidse,  wi9i 
Mr.'Lyte,  his  treasurer,  toMr.  Htt,amiat 
his  accounts,  &c.  &c.  for  the  inqpeetiottilrf 
infennatioa  of  his  MiyeKy. 
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iDent  to  his  ScyrereigDy  the  k>ve  of  whose 
people  fer  his  royal  person  had,  he  said, 
on  a  late  affiscting  occasion,  been  maoi- 
feated  in  a  way  the  moat  e? ident  and  uni- 
Tersally  distiogaishing.  He  declared  his 
anxious  wishes  that  His  Majesty  might 
continue  to  reign  over  a  great,  a  loyal,  and 
an  united  people,  till  the  utmost  period  of 
homanity ;  and  that  when  by  the  course  of 
nature  his  successor  should  mount  his 
throne,  he  might  copy  the  pious  example 
of  his  Royal  Father,  and  by  the  same  pa- 
rity of  manners,  and  the  same  even  ttnour 
ii£  conduct,  render  himself  equally  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  people's  loTe,  respect,  and  re- 
verence. He  spoke  of  her  Majesty  In 
terms  of  enthusiastic  esteem  and  admira- 
tion^ mid,  after  a  variety  of  expressions  of 
satiafaction  in  what  he  styled  the  **  sun* 
shine  of  the  day,**  from  the  happiness  of 
the  event  which  had^curred,  he  thanked 
the  House  for  theirindulgence,  and  de-^ 
dared  that  the  warmth  of  his  ieelings  had 
impelled  him  to  deliver  the  few  things 
wmch  occurred  to  him  in  a  very  disar- 
ranged and  unconnected  style ;  but  the 
excessive  gladness  of  his  heart  was  supe- 
rior to  eloquence,  and  the  pleasantness  of 
bis  sensations  almost  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  uttering  his  sentiments  intsUi- 


«*&. 


Ir.  Pitt  said,  he  believed  he  need  not 
aay^  how  heartily  he  concurred  in  the  joy 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  expre^s^t  and 
which  he  was  joonvinced  every  gentleman 
felt  in  common  with  him,  at  finding  that 
t^e  worthy  magistrate  had  at  last  dis- 
covered, that  in  consequence  of  steps  very 
recently  pursued  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  measure  which  he  had  undertaken  was 
unnecessary;  a  measure  which  he  was 
convhiced  none  of  those  gentlemen  who 
Intended  to  support  it,  would  have  sup- 
ported, if  they  hi|d  not  been  convinced  of 
its  necessity,  but  which  those  who  in- 
tended to  oppose  it,  were  equally  con- 
TiAced  was  not  necessary.  He  could  not 
for  his  own  pfurt  avoid  dedaring,  that  as 
be  had  ell  along  considered  it  to  be  un- 
necessary, so  ho  did  not  now  see  that  it 
was  more  so  dum  at  die  time  when  the 
BOticcrwas  given;  but  he  was  extremely 
bappy  to  find  that  the  worthy  Aldepman 
and  he  were  at  last  of  the  same  opinion 
upon  the  sufajeo^ 

Mr.  RoUe  was  extremely  glad  to  find, 
that  a  modon  which  could  not  be  dis- 
ensaed  without  infinite  mischief  to  the 
country  was  withdrawn.  What  the  terms 
wefe  upon  which  the  diffiMrence  bad  been 


compromised,  was  an  entire,  eecret  to 
him ;  but  if  it  should  hereafter  appear  that 
any  concessions  had  been  made  humi« 
Hating  to  the  country,  or  dishonourable 
in  themselves,  he  would  be  the  first  man 
to  stand  up  and  stigmatise  them  as  diey 
deserved.  He  hop^,  however,  that  this 
was  not  the  esse,  and  sincerely  rejoiced 
that  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  trusted  nothins  would 
occurto  disturb  the  unanimity  which  every 
man  must  wish  should  distinguislr  their 
conduct  on  an  occasion  in  which  all  must 
feel  the  highest  sadsfaction ;  and  he  would 
certainly  take  care  that  nothing  which  he 
aaid,  should  cause  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  had  much  better  remain  as 
it  was ;  buf  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
declare,  that  he  was  then,  as  much  as  be 
ever  had  been,  convinced,  that  the  motion 
had  been  necessary— as  much  so  as  he 
wanat  that  moment  convinced  Uiat  it  was 
no  longer  necessary.  He  added,  that  it 
would  remain  to  be  seen  by  some  sub-^ 
stantial  acts,  whether  die  motion  had  been 
necessary  or  not. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  he  was  equally  averse 
from  saying  any  thhig  that  might  lead  to 
a  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  he  must 
declare  that  he  knew  of  nothing  which 
could  make  the  modon  less  necessary  now 
than  it  had  ever  been;  for  nothing  had 
taken  place  which  might  not  have  been 
brought  about,  without  any  such  inter* 
ference  as  that  which  had  been  resorted 
to.  As  to  what  an  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  of  terms  and  condidons,  he  knew  of 
none  which  had  been  made;  and  with 
respect  to  substandal  acts  to  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded,  there 
was  nothing  could  be  done  en  one  part, 
except  in  consequence  of  certain  steps  to, 
be  previously  taken  on  the  other. 

Mr.  RoUe  said,  that  he  feltthe  greatest 
loyalty  for  his  Sovereign  and  for  every 
part  of  the  Royal  family,  whom  he  should 
ever  wish  to  see  supported  with  a  dignity 
becoming  their  rank,  and  becoming  the 
cliaracter  of  the  country :  but  his  feelings 
went  not  to  the  individuals;  he  bad  xift> 
personal  favour  to  look  for  or  expect,  and 
be  wished  his  future  acdons  to  be  the  test 
of  his  conduct.  With  regard  to  what  he 
might  do  in  re^^ct  to  the  subject  under 
consideradon,  he  stood  there  in  a  public 
character  as  a  member  of  p^iiaaoeBlk 
havinff  a  public  duty  to  discmrge;  fend 
theremre  he  must  repeat,  that  if  it  should 
hereafter  appear  that  the  tenns  of  the 
compromise  nad  been  humiliating  or  dis- 
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lioDourable,  he  should  hold  it  incmnbent 
upon  him  to  declare  that  they  were  ao, 
without  at  all  considering  whom  it  might 
effect.  I         ' 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  j|;hat  as  to  any  appr^heor 
sions  of  dishonourable  concessions  having 
been  made,  there  were  no  concessions  of 
any  sdi't  made  on  the  part  of  that  Person, 
who  was  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
alluded  to  on  the  present  occasion ;  the 
conduct  which  that  Person  had  pursued, 
was  uniform  and  consistent  throughout, 
and  he  had  not,  in  any  one  instance,  de- 
parted from  those  principles  which  had  all 
along  influenced  him. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  terms,  and  that  he  thought 
the  mention  of  any  thing  like  terms 
highly  improper,  and  as  objectionable 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  pos- 
sibly think  it  himself;  but  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  say, 
^  that  the  conduct  of  one  party  had  been 
uniform  and  consistent,  it  became  his  duty 
to  declare,  that  the  conduct  of  the  othar 
party  alluded  to  had  been  equally  uniform, 
and  that  the  most  clear  and  explicit  de- 
claration had  been  made  to  explain,  that 
nothing  but  what  was  most  respectful  and 
most  proper  had  ever  been  intended.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  be  hoped,  diat  both 
parties,  by  steadily  pursuing  their  separate 
and.  distinct  lines  of  conduct,  would  meet 
at  last,  and  when  the  difference  which  had 
prevailed  should  be  found  to  have  arisen 
merely  from  a  misunderstanding,  that  a 
complete  reconciliation  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  did  not  dis- 
sent from  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  wish, 
that  tha  conversation  should,  not  be  pro- 
longed. He  did  not,  however,  conceive 
that  the  necessity  for  abridging  it,  could 
arise  from  any  apprehension  that  it  could 
terminate  in  altercation,  or  difference  of 
opinion.  He  could  not  but  believe,  that 
upon  that  dfay  there  existed  but  one  feel- 
ing, and  one  sentiment  in  the  House,— 
that  of  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the 
auspicious  conclusion  to  which  the  busi- 
ness was  understood  to  be  brought.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  distinctions  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  attempted 
to  make.  If  it  was  meant  to  be  insinuated 
that  the  merit  of  this  presumed  reconcilia- 
tion belonged  exclusively  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  be  it  so.  The  gentlemen  who 
were  supposed  to  be  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  bis  Royal  Highnesses  confidence, 
would  convince  theo^  of  their  sincere 
anxiety  tliat  that  end  should  be  obtained, 


by  wavi/ig  every  claim  to  credit  with  rt- 
gard  to  the  means.  In  trudi,  the  niea- 
sures  which  had  been  adopted,  were  the 
result  of  his  Royal  Highnesa's  own  judg- 
ment, which  none  but  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  could  consider  as  needing  die 
md  of  any  other  person's  council  whatever. 
Mr.  Sheridan  wished  it,  however,  to  be 
understood,  that  though  his  Royal  High- 
ness felt  the  most  penect  satisraction  at 
the  prospect  before  him,  in  which  he  was 
convinced  that  the  idea  of  relief  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  farther  than  it 
gratified  the  just  and  honourable  feelings 
of  his  royal  mind  towards  others,  had  the 
least  share ;  yet  did  he  also  desire  it  to  be 
distinctly  rebiembered»  that  no  attempt 
had  at  any  time  been  made  to  screen  any 
part  of  his  conduct,  actions,  or  situation, 
from  their  view ;  and  that  he  had  even 
offered  to  answer  himself  any  question 
which  could  be  put  to  him.  That  no  such 
idea  had  been  pursued,  and  that  no  sudi 
inquiry  bad  been  adopted,  was  |i  point 
which  did  credit  to  the  decorum,  the 
feelings,  and  the  dignity  of  Parliament. 
He  concluded  with  pajring  a  delicate  and 
Judicious  compliment  to  the  lady  to  whom 
it  was  supposed  some  late  parliamentary 
allusions  had  been  pointed,  affirming,  that 
ignorance  and  vulgar  folly  alone  oouU 
l^ve  persevered  in  -  attemdting  to  detract 
from  a  character,  upon  which  truth  coaid 
fix  no  just  reproach,  and  which  was  ki 
reality  entitled  to  the  truest  and  most 
genend  respect. 

State  of  the  Representation  of  ike  Cmr- 
mons  in  Parliament,'}  May  2.  Mr.  Ai* 
derman  Satobridge  rose,  to  make  his  motion 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  Hq>reaentatiQn 
of  the  Commons  in  Parliament.  He  said, 
that  if  he  had  the  attention  of  no  other 
part  of  the  House,  he  hoped  he  should  have 
that  of  the  right  hon.  gentlen^an  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer.  Two 
opinions  prevailed  relative  to  the  stata  of 
parliamentary  representation ;  one,  that  it 
was  unequal,  and  called  for  reformation 
and  amendment;  the  other,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  complete  as  it  was.  These 
who  were  of  the  former  opinion  would,  be 

1>resumed,  vote  with  him,  and  those  who 
leld  the  latter,  would  of  coarse  oroase 
him.  He  concluded  with  moving, «« That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  present  state  of  the  Representation  ef 
the  Coinmons  of  Great  Britain  in  JRadia- 
ment.** 
The  question  being  put,  that  the  othn 

* 
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orders  of  the  day  be  read,  the  House 
divided :  Yeas,  101 ;  Noes,  57. 

Debate  on  the  East  India  Budget.^ 
May  7*  The  House  having  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  to  consider  6f  the 
jBeveral  revenue  accounts  from  India, 

Mr.  Dundas  rose  and  observed,  that 
although  the  business  to  \7hich  he  meant 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  nature  which  would 
take  up  much  of  their  time,  yet  he  did  not 
apprehend  there  was  a  necessity  of  taking 
up  a  large  portion  of  it  during  the  present 
moment.  It  was  his  anxious  desire  to  lay 
before  the  Committee  an  accurate  state  of 
the  affairs  of  India  as  they  now  were,  and 
he  should  mention  them  without  any 
&vourable  colouring.  There  was  In  that 
state  a  subject  of  much  consolation,  and 
he  hoped  to  convince  the  Committee  that 
there  exbted  no  reason  for  despondency, 
but  that  the  prospect  of  Indi^  affairs  was 
moat  flattering.  By  accounts  laid  before 
the  House,  it  appeared  the  debt  in  India 
amounted  to  nine  crore  of  rupees,  or 
9,000,000/.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  make 
it  appear  mor$ ;  but  be  chose  to  state  it 
stronger  than  any  other  gentleman  could 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prove  that 
^e  resources  of  the  Company  were  amply 
sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  every  part 
of  that  debt  He  then  alluded  to  several 
observations  which  had  been  made  on 
earl  Comwallis^s  letter,  and  said  he  was 
happy  there  was  an  instrument  that  both 
paniea  might  argue  on,  without  doubting 
Its  authenticity.  His  lordship  had  sent 
homo  an  account  of  the  worst  situation 
of  the  country ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
meant  to  give  it  in  a  more'unfavourable 
view,  and  stiU  maintain  his  proposition. 
It  had  been  stated  as  material  for  the 
well-being  of  the  country,  that  the  affairs 
of  India  should  be  public;  and  he  was 
one  who  had  never  disputed  that  prin- 
ciple. It  was  a  principle  which  he  hoped 
ever  to  maintain,  not  conceiving  it  proper 
that  a  part  of  the  empire  should  be  in  the 
receipt  of  a  revenue  of  five  million,  and 
that  assembly  not  know  the  disposition 
thereof,  nor  that  an  army  of  70,000  or 
80,000  men  should  be  in  arms,  without 
reasons  given  to  that  House  why  such  an 
establishment  was  maintained.  The  ex- 
tent of  patronage,  which  must  necett^arily 
exist,  should  also  be  stated  to  the  House. 
What  he  meant  to  bring  forward  was  the 
disbursement,  the  revenue,  and  the  esta- 
bMshnent.    The  fiiU  amount  of  the  debt, 


by  earl  Comwal]i8*s  letter,  was  about  seven 
million ;  but  he  would  state  it,  by  bring- 
ing it  down  to  May  1,  1787,  to  be  up- 
wards of  nine  million.  By  lord  Corn- 
wallis's  letter,  it  appeared  that  his  lordship, 
after  stating  the  disbursements  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  year,  intended  to  pay  off  ont 
crore  by  May  1787>  which  would  take  off 
one  milIion«-*-Mr.  Dundas  then  made 
several  observations  on  the  quick  stock  of 
the  Company,  which  he  said  would  dis- 
charge two  millions  more  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing those  reductions,  he  would  take 
the  debt  at  nine  million. 

He  then  proceeded  into  a  detail  of  the 
revenues,  and  took  the  years  1781-2, 
1782-3,  1783-4,  and  1784j.5,  to  form  his' 
average  of  calculation.  He  stated  the 
revenues  and  expenditure  of  Bengal,  Botn- 
bay,  and  Madras,  and  remarked,  that  in 
1786-7  a  clear  surplus  of  revenue  existed, 
to  the  amount  of  180  lacks.  The  reduc- 
tion which  was  to  take  place  in  both  civil 
and  military  expenditure  would  greatly 
increase  the  surplus ;  and,  if  such  was 
added  to  the  180  lacks,  he  should  have 
no  doubt,  if  it  fell  to  his  lot  next  year 
again  to  state  to  the  House  the  affiiirs  of 
India,  that  instead  of  saying  a  surplus  of 
180  lacks  existed,  that  in  Bengal  alone» 
afler  paying  every  charge,  there  would  be 
a  suiplus  of  two  mUlions.  Earl  Corn- 
wallis  observed,  that  it  would  be  neces** 
sary  to  send  40  lacks  to  Bomb^  and  40 
to  Madras ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
those  suras  went  to  the  discharge  of  debt. 
He  stated  a  surplus  of  eight  lacks  to  be  at 
Madras,  which,  added  to  the  surplus  of 
180  lacks  at  Bengal,  would  amount  to  188 
lacks,  from  which  were  to  be  subtracted 
30  lacks,  as  what  he  thought  necessary 
for  the  establishment  at  Madras,  and 
then  there  would  remain  a  neat  surplus  of 
150  lacks,  after  all  charges  were  paid.  He  . 
argued  on  the  propriety  of  taking  the  debt 
from  India  by  investments  to  England, 
which  he  thought  the  most  political  mear  ' 
sure  that  could  be  adopted.  But,  before 
such  a  resolution  was  entered  into,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  inquire  concerning 
the  debt  of  the  India  Company  in  Eng- 
land. He  then  alluded  to  the  estimate  of  ^ 
the  Court  of  Directors,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  in  1790  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  of  500,000^.  wh^ch  deficiency, 
he  said,  was  for  an  obvious  purpose  made; 
but  if  they  had  added  the  sale  of  annuities, 
which  they  were  by  Parliament  em- 
powered to  doy  and  which  would  have 
amounted  io  BOO fiWH.  there  would  have 
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been  500,000/.  to  answ^  the  deficiency, 
and  they  would  have  beea  qualified  to 
pay  800,000^.  claimed  by  GoTernment  for 
firmy  arreari.  In  the  year  1790^  the  debt 
vrould  amount  to  6,000,000/. 

He  then  panegyrized  the  Company  fof 
their  late  great  attention  to  dieir  com- 
merce, which  increased  day  after  day, 
and  went  into  the  particulars  of  the  India 
and  China  trade :  to  the  latter  place  he 
remarked  that  great  investments  were  ne- 
cessary. He  &rmed  an  average  of  in- 
vestmenU  from  the  year  1766  to  1779, 
the  highest  of  which  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  1,500,000/.  The  surplus  of 
the  revenues  was  sufficient  for  the  invest- 
ments, when  taken  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vanUge,  being  160  lacks,  or  1,600,000/. 
The  revenues  were  suffident  to  answer 
investments,  without  a  single  farther  re- 
source, after  every  charge  was  defrayed. 
ThejCorapanyhadalwaysallowed  800,000/. 
worth  of  merchandize  to  be  exported  to 
aid  the  investments,  and  consequently  no 
occasion  would  arise  for  more  than  120 
lacks  for  investment ;  and  he  believed  97 
would  be  sufficient,  as  from  good  autho- 
rity he  understood  that  as  much  invest- 
ment could  be  gained  for  that  sum  as  was 
bdbre  gained  for  the  sum  of  150  lacks. 
.  Xhe  revenue,  he  doubted  not,  might  be 
greatly  increased ;  but  when  he  said  it 
might  be  increased,  he  did  not  wish  it  to 
go  out  to  the  world  that  he  meant  by  an 
addition  on  the  landed  revenue.  There 
was  much  land  uncultivated  in  our  pro- 
vinces ;  and  if  a  general  system  of  secu- 
rity were  adopted,  it  might  allure  many 
to  take  asylum  under  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  provinces  belonging  ta  the  Bri- 
tish empire  were  now  the  most  flourishing 
of  any  in  all  India,  and  to  the  good  go- 
vernment of  India  must  this  country  look 
for  revenue.  If  once  it  was  known  to 
India  that  a  security  of  landed  property 
was  made  in  our  possesions,  all  the  op- 
pressed in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas 
and  Tippoo  Saib  would  much  increase  the 
population  of  our  provinces.  Though  he 
lodced  to  no  increme  pn.land  revenue, 
r^her  wishing  that  all  might  be  allowed 
quit  rents,  yet,  from  land,  by  regulations 
and  giving  security  to  landea  property,  it 
was  impossible  to  fail  in  gaming  an  in- 
creasy  of  the  revenue.  The  next  ques- 
tion was  the  investment  to  China,  and 
that  he  contended  might  advantageously 
be  nniide  from  India.  He  then  quot^ 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Scott,  an  eminent 
East  India  merchant,  who  bad  o£Eu*ed  to 
t 


answer  fbr  the  investment  to  India,  and 
had  proposed  the  first  year  to  increase  it  t» 
400,000/.  the  second  to  500,000/.  and  the 
third  10  700,000/.  in  merchandise,  and 
from  India  to  carry  oo  a  trade  to  CKioa, 
and  to  pay  out  of  the  profits  500,000/.  into 
the  Company's  treasury  at  China.  The 
measure  was  not  adopted  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  because  they  were  confi- 
dent they  could  execute  it  themselves; 
and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  that  thej 
were  persuaded  they  could  execute  it. 
No  man,  he  said,  could  persuade  iusi 
but  there  was  a  large  market  opening  ia 
India  for  our  exports,  and  the  profits  of 
those  exports  ought  go  io  a^ance  the 
sale  of  our  numufiictures,  and  graft 
thereon  another  profit  to  China. 

The  debts  of  tne  India  Company  in  thk 
country  would  not  be  paid  before  1790; 
it  was  then  to  be  discovered  whether  it 
would'  be  most  advisable  to  bring^  the 
debt  from  India,  or  pay  it  there  by  the 
surplus  ;  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  debt  should  be  brought  hooie.  It 
would  most  probably  have  been  invested 
here  by  this  time,  had  they  not  endes- 
voured  to  make  too  haid  a  bargain,  bj 
offering  no  more  than  Is.  M.  for  each 
rupee.  Above  one  ^million  was  already 
accepted  at  those  low  terms,  and  he 
doubted  not  but  for  a  trifle  more,  and  ts 
remain  under  2sip  the  whole  debt  would 
be  accepted ;  as  by  sending  borne  their 
investments  to  their  own  country,  tfaej 
ran  no  risk,  nor  the  danger  of  a  fbieiga 
country.  The  surplus  in  India  might  go 
to  investments  firom  that  payment^  and 
the  debt  be  brought  hoine  by  way  sf 
investment.  By  Uie  statement  of  the 
finances  of  India,  he  could  hold  out  to  tbt 
world  that  we  were  disincumbered ;  that 
on  one  hand  we  had  determined  to  sup- 
port  our  allies,  and  preserve  peace  by  nst 
attempting  hostilities ;  and  on  1^  oihtr 
to  defend  ourselves,  if  any  design  of  as- 
tacking  our  possessions,  or  faottilely  be- 
having to  us,  should  arise :  we  preseoled 
ourselves  in  India  as  able  to  repel  my  at< 
tack;  we  were  ready  with  a  well-die 
army  of  70  or  80,000  men,  with  a 
of  two  millions  for  peace  or  fi>r  wor,  if 
necessary.  If  tho^ebt  was  browht  hgm 
at  5  per  cent,  it  would  all  be  diacbarigad  io 
the  year  1797»  and  there  would  bo  a  »^ 
plus  of  4S,40(M.  A  right  hoa.  pnliaSMW 
(Mr.  Burke)  had  said  on  a  formar  ocBS> 
sion,  that  tea  years  peace  in  India  M 
too  long  a  period  to  reckon  on.  HevrUbii 
not  to  ^riak  firom  that  assartioo  f  te  «■ 
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not  ready  to  admit  that  we  were  Biost 
likely  to  be  attacked  in  thai  quarter'; 
there  was  nothing  to  tempt  an  enemy  to 
an  attack ;  there  was  tie  prospect  €ii  6qc« 
cess  for  any  power  in  India :  tnare  exifted 
a  surplus  of  two  millions  fbr  inyesttneats, 
which  he  should  think  prudent^  if  a  war 
commencedy  to  stop,  that  the  sum  might 
go  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the 
greater  vigour.  Upon  what  ground,  then, 
could  any  power  attack  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions >  They  would  have  to  engage  70 
or  80»000  men,  with  2,00ft000^.  to  sup- 
port the  war,  and,  in  case  of  need,  ano- 
tbtf  3,000,00(V.  to  add'ta  it.  The  total 
excess  oi  expence  in  the  last  war  amounted 
to  no  more  in  one  year^  upon  an  average, 
tlma  two  crores  three  lacks^  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  future 
war  could  be  more  expensive ;  for  then 
we  had  all  India,  America^  and  Europe 
to  6ght  Bgainat,  and  the  surplua  of  tne 
revenue  would  be  sufficient  fbr  any  future 
war.  If  a  war  should  happen;  and  there 
was  to  be  no  surplus  fVom  India,  the  China 
trade  would  prove  sufficient  for  every  in* 
festment,  to  pay  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent 
to  the  {proprietors  of  East  India  stock, 
and  the  mterest  of  the  whole  of  the  debt. 
The  affiiirs  of  the  India  OompaBy  were 
such  as  not  to  eause  fbans  in  the  mmda  of 
the  most  timorous.  If  the  possessions  in 
India  were  considered  as  ttiey  ought  to 
be,  as  the  brightest  le^el  in  the  British 
diadem,  regulations  mould  be  adopted  for 
the  good  government  of  the  country.  The 
present  n»esaure  would  be  a  eheck  upon 
all  future  governments  in  tiM  eountry ; 
and  by  reports  being  made  every  year^ 
^t  House  would  know  every  increase  of 
establishment,  and  be  able  immediately  to 
bring  such  governor  to  an  aceount  for 
such  estabysnment.  The  patnsnage  of 
the^Dost  o«ght  to  be  watched  over  with 
a  jealous  eye ;  and  unless  that  House  so 
watched  it,  they  would  not  d6  justice  to 
thenr  constituents.  Mr.  Dundas  concluded 
by  moving  several  resolutions,  stating  the 
particukifs  of  the  finances  of  the  Com* 
ptiny.  On  the  question  being  pnt  onnhe 
first  resohition,  «*  That  it  appears  to  the 
committee  that  the  debt  of  the  Company 
amounts  to  nine  crorea  26  lacks  and 
40,16?  current  rupees,'* 

Mfw  ^Vawds,  having  taken  noti^  of  the 
manner  in  whieh  Mr.  thmdas  had  depre- 
cated aA  peraonai  tdHmon,  dectared  hh 
ihtentioB  to  follow  the  right  bon.  gentle^ 
man's  advice.  That  day  had  beevi  pro- 
amed;  be'  observed,  to  be  a  proud  day ; 


but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  changed 
his  tone,  and,  instead  of  pride  and 
triumph,  he  had  talked  of  consolation  and. 
promise.  One  of  tho  consolations  that  he 
bad  found  in  the  affairs  of  the  India  Com* 
pany  was,  that  they  were  nine  millions  in 
debt  in  Bengal,  which  was  stating  the 
Bengal  debt  much  higher  than  he  had 
ever  heard  it  stated.  Another  consolatibii 
was,  that  ^irly  lacks  of  rupees  were  ta 
bo  sent  fVom  Bengal  to  Bombav,  though 
seventeen  lacks  were  all  that  had  been 
used  to  be  seat  there ;  and  the  Mahratta 
war  was  begun  expressly  on  the  plea,  that 
obtaining  some  territory  on  the  M alabaf 
coast  would  yield  a  revenue,  and  that  this 
would  render  all  farther  supply  to  Bom- 
bay from  Bengal  superfluous.  Mr.  Francis 
contended,  that  there  was  no  surplus  of 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  considerable  •  excess  of  expen* 
diture.  But  if  there  had  been  a  surplus, 
to  adopt  the  pmoposition  of  taking  a  mil- 
lion of  BKmey  out  of  Bengal  annually^ 
would  be  imwise  in  the  highest  degree, 
considering  the  very  small  quantity  of 
actual  specie  in  cilTulatioD.  Better  would 
it  be  to  sdze  Bengal  and  dadi  it  at  once 
into  the  ocean,  than  attempt  so  absurd 
and  preposterous  a  thing  aa  to  take  sa 
much  spedle  out  of  a  country  so  greatly 
impoveiwed.  The  feet  was,  the  revenues 
'had  decreased  considerably  fbr  the  last 
five  years.  He  asked,  why  the  regular 
accounts  for  the  two  last  years  had  not 
come  over,  and  said,  it  proved  what  ill 
dtscipHne  the  Board  of  Control  exercised, 
not  lo  oblige  the  Company's  servants  in 
India  to  furnish  the  proper  accounts  in 
due  time.  He  contended,  that  the  sum 
of  charges  on  account  of  collecting  the 
revenues  was  not  correct,  that  only  39 
lacks  were  taken  into  the  account  instead 
of  83  lacks.  He  admitted,  that  bringing 
the  Bei^  dd)t  to  England  would  lightea 
the  hands  of  the  governmonf  of  Bengal, 
but  denied  Ihaf  the  renson  for  the  cre- 
ditors refusing  to  subscribe  to  take  tlie 
debts  through  the  medium  of  investments, 
was  owing  to  the  exchange  of  the  rupee 
being  rated  so  low  aa  at  twenty  pence 
each :  the  fiiCt  was,  the  not  having  any 
thing  like  a  security  that  when  the  debts 
were  subscribed  tKey  would  be  paid  at 
all  m  England,  was  the  reason,  and  not 
the  low  exchange  of  the  rupee.  Nearly 
a  million  was  subscribed  at  I^.  8^.  the 
rupee;  and  he  was  well  informed  the 
whole  would  have  been  subscribed  in  hke 
manner,  had  the  creditors  received  any 
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sort  of  secarity  that  they  should  after- 
wards get  their  money  in  England.  Mr. 
Francis  took  notice  of  what  Mr.  Dundas 
bad  said  of  fixing  the  tenure  of  the  land- 
holders in  India  at  a  certain  auit-rent» 
and  declared,  he  highly  approved  of  that 
idea:  he  always  had  done  so,  and  had 
uniformly  laboured  to  enforce  that  prin- 
ciple. With  regard  to  the  accounts  upon 
the  table,  they  were  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. The  whole  of  earl  Comwallis's 
letter  ought  to  have  been  laid  before  the 
HousCy  and  various  other  papers;  some 
especially  relative  to  the  paper  of  the 
Company  in  circulation  in'  Bencal.  He 
produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Larkins,  the 
Company's  accountant-general  in  Bengal, 
who  had  undertaken  a  scheme,  some 
years  since,  to  liquidate  it,  and  had  de- 
clared in  high  language,  that  the  whole 
should  be  paid  off  by  1786.  At  the  time 
that  Mr.  Larkins  formed  this  scheme,  the 
amount  of  the  paper  in  circulation  was 
little  more  than  100  lacks ;  and  it  was, 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  191  lacks, 
and  the  discounts  as  high  as  22  per  cent. 
Mr.  Francis  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  if  Bengal  was  well  governed,  he  was 
indifferent  as  to  who  it  was  that  governed 
i[t:  for  his  part,  Bengal  had  proved  a 
•ource  of  vei^ation  and  anxiety  to  him 
^ver  since  he  had  known  any  thing  of  it. 
In  respect  to  his  property  only  had  he 
any  reason  to  rejoice  that  ne  never  knew 
it ;  and  he  did  assure  the  right  hon.  gen- 
ileman,  that  if  it  were  well  governed,  he 
would  never  trouble  himself  again  with 
^e  accounts  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Grenvilfe  declared,  that  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  never  meddled  with  Bengal 
accounts  to  a  better  purpose  than  he  had 
done  that  evening,  u  would  add  consi- 
derably to  his  credit  that  he  never  meddled 
with  them  at  all ;  for  a  more  direct  mis- 
representation of  facts  had  scaficely  ever 
been  attempted.  The  hon.  gentleman 
began  his  speech  with  taking  notice  of  the 
advic^  given  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  not 
to  mix  any  allusions  of  a  private  or  a 
personal  nature  with  what  was  said  that 
day,  and  he  had  promised  to  follow  it ; 
yet  in  his  very  first  observation  he  had 
avoided  to  name  any  person,  but  had 
mentioned  a  measure,  annexing  t6  it  all 
the  blame  which  belonged  to  it,  in  a 
manner  so  pointed,  that  it  oould  not  be 
mistaken  to  whopa  the  hon.  gentleman 
meant  to  ascribe  so  strong  a  censure.  The 
hon,  gentleman  had  next  pronounced  a 
deQciQnqy  to  a  large  amouat^  apd  de- 


clared that  he  had  spoken  it  before;  it 
was  true  the  hon.  gentleman  had  done  so 
more  than  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice ;  but  it 
was  equally  true  his  declaration  had  been 
as  often  refuted.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  that  his  right  hon.  friend  bad 
gone  back  to  the  three  years  preceding 
the  two  last,  because  in  the  three  years 
from  which  he  had  taken  his  average,  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  had  been  laiger 
than  in  the  two  last ;  the  assertion  was 
not  true ;  the  collection  was  not  laiger, 
neither  had  his  right  hon.  friend  resorted 
to  the  three  former  years :  the  reason 
was,  because  no  accounts  of  the  two 
latter  years  had  yet  arrived  from  India, 
but  not  for  want  of  proper  means  being 
taken  to  oblige  the  servants  in  India  to 
make  up  their  accounts  and  transmit  them 
home  regularly.  Every  po^ible  exertioo 
had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  enforce 
that.  Another  observation  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  was,  that  the  reason  which 
prevented  the  Company's  creditors  b 
India  to  subscribe  their  claims,  was  not 
owing  to  the  rupees  having  been  rated  at 
the  exchange  of  Is,  8ti^,  but  for  vpant  of 
any  security  that  they  would  ever  be  paid 
in  England.  In  answer  to  this  Mr. 
Grenville  declared  that  ftn  express  con- 
dition of  payment,  in  a  li^oited  time,  bad 
accompanied  the  offer  of  letting  the 
creditors  send  home  their  claims  upon  the 
Company,  through  the  medium  of  in- 
vestments. Mr.  Grenville  concluded  with 
congratulating  the  Committee  on  the 
pleasing  prospect  which  the  statement  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  held  out  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  rose  with  aH 
civility  and  respect  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  opened  the  debate,  and 
desired  to  join  issue  with  him  in  declaring, 
that  he  verily  believed  he  had  no  manner 
of  reason  to  dread  any  enemy  in  India, 
uilless  that  enemy  were  loined  and  sup- 
ported by  an  European  ally ;  but  as  <och 
an  event  might  possibly  happen  in  the 
course  of  things,  it  was  a  matter  to  be 
looked  to  and  provided  against,  as  w^  at 
the  nature  of  the  case  woidd  permit.  Tke 
contest  of  that  day  had  been  a  contest  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  earl 
Cornwallis;  the  only  way,  therefore,  t» 
GMb\e  the  Committee  to  decide  who  wts 
right,  would  have  been  for  the  right  lioo. 
gentleman  not  to  have  kept  back  aojp«t 
of  the  evidence,  but  to  have  acted  m  a 
more  no4)le,  open,  and  manly  way,  and  t» 
have  lot  them  bava  tha  wbole  of  «iA 
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Corawallb^s  letter  before  them :  by  the 
wbole>  be  did  not  mean  the  arguments  of 
kis  lordship  about  Indian  politics;  to 
those  they  had  no  pretensions ;  the  sub- 
ject was  not  before  uiem,  and,  exclusive 
of  the  impropriety  of  nmking  it  public, 
tiiey  had  nothing-  to  do  with  it.  For  his 
part,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  ex- 
cuse him,  if  he  declared  that,  considering 
that  earl  Comwallis  was  at  the  foontain- 
kead  of  intelligence,  upon  the  spot  where 
the  transactions  he  alluded  to  were  going 
CM),  he  was  inclined  to  pre^  the  mode^ 
rate,  cool,  and  confined  ideas  of  earl  Corn- 
wallis,  respectij^g  the  future  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs  in  Bengal,  to  the  more 
fangujoe  speculations  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  though  clothed  with  high  au* 
theriQr,  and  pos^ssed  undoubtedly  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  much  authentic  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Mr.  Burke  men- 
tioned the  magnitude  of  the  proposition  of 
taking  nine  millions  of  debt  out  of  Bengal, 
and  adding  it  to  our  debt  at  home ;  and 
after  dwelling  upon  the  difficulty  and  the 
time  that  the  liquidating  so  large  a  debt 
would  take,  proceeded  to  notice  the  idea 
of  drawing  near  a  million  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Bengal  to  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, and  after  that  expecting  that  the  re- 
▼enaes  of  Bengal  could  bear  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  investments. 
Be  treated  these  speculations  as  extra- 
vagttit  and  impracticable:  he  said,  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  con- 
aider  such  symptoms  as  the  faculty  did  the 
Jndee  Hippocratica,  as  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  death,  or  of  the  possibility  of 
cure;  but  to  draw  such  sums  out  of  Ben- 
gal, without  making  any  return  of  specie 
or  wealth,  appeared  to  him  as  unreasonable 
as  to  expect  a  human  being  to  exist  under 
a  state  of  perpetual  bleeding  and  purging, 
without  administering  the  smallest  portion 
of  food  to  support  such  an  exhausting  prac- 
tice. What  was  to  fructify  our  provinces 
and  to  renovate  their  riches,  after  we  had 
drained  them  in  such  a  violent  way  ?  Instead 
of  rice  we  should  see  nothing  but  fields  of 
jungles  or  weeds,  and  instead  of  the  race 
of  men,  the  race  of  the  royal  tiger  would 
increase  and  multiply:  he  explained  the 
expression  of  the  royal  tiger  to  be  s vmbo- 
lical  of  the  British  government,  declaring, 
that  as  extraordinary  power  had  longer 
daws  than  ordinary  authority,  so  might  it 
well  be  termed  the  royal  tiger.  Among 
other  bad  sjrmptoms  he  spoke  of  the  in- 
creased circulation  of  paper  of  Bengal  ar 
a  high  discount,  and  said,  that  if  the  fact 
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were  troe  that  the  Company  paid  their 
officers  with  paper,  which  they  refused  to 
receive  back  in  pa3nn}ent  themselves,  the 
sjrmptom  wore  an  alarming  aspect,  an4 
gave  the  case  the  appearance  of  despera- 
tion. He  mentioned  Mr.  Larkins's  plan  of 
reducing  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circula- 
tion^ and  stated  the  circumstance  of  a 
large  increase  of  paper  in  drculation^, 
growing. out  of  a  plan  of  reduction,  and 
attended  with  a  larger  discount  than  ever, 
to  be  another,  and  a  worse  symptom  than 
any.  He  commended  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
quit-rent  as  the  only  way  of  giving  happi- 
ness and  security  to  the  landholders ;  and 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Dundas's  declaration, 
that  our  provinces  in  India  were  the  most- 
flourishing,  said,  that  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful if  they  were  not,  when  we  had  pos- 
sessed ourselves  of  the  finest  provinces  in 
India,  lying  between  two  rivers  which 
would  fertilize  any  country  in  the  world, 
and  containing  the  whole  of  that  delight- 
ful coast,  a  small  portion  on  the  back 
parts  excepted,  from  Bengal  down  to  Cape 
Comorin.  But  it  was  not  rightly  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  said 
that  our  provinces  were  the  most  flourish- 
ing; there  were  some  few  others,  he  be- 
lieved, more  flourishing,  and  others  again 
far  worse.  The  rajah  of  Berar,  for  in- 
stance, governed  in  a  province  not  to  be 
talked  of  in  comparison  with  Bengal,  (for'- 
merly  called  the  Paradise  of  India)  with 
Bahar,  Orissa,  Oude,  and  Benares:  the 
face  of  the  kingdom  of  Berar  was  covered 
with  immense  mountains  and  forests* 
But  let  it  not  be  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's  boast,  that  the  British  provinces 
were  finer  and  more  fertile  than  the  king- 
dom of  Berar;  let  it  be  his  triumph  ta 
say,  that  under  the  British  government 
the  natives  lived  as  happy,  the  soil  was  as 
productive,  and  the  revenues  were  aa 
ample,  as  under  the  native  princes  whom 
we  had  succeeded. 

M^r  ScoU  said,  that  he  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  upright  intentions  of  the 
King's  ministers  with  regard  to  India ;  in 
fact  by  passioff  ,a  self-denying  ordinance^ 
they  had  precluded  themselves  firom  Uie 
possibility  of  abusing  the  power  which  the 
Legislature  had  placed  in  their  hands^  since 
no  appointments  were  to  be  made  until 
they  became  absolutely  necessary;  of 
course  the  afiairs  of  the  Company  would 
be  dail^  recovering  from  the  embarrass- 
ments  m  wliich  a  long,  though  a  success- 
ful war  had  involved  them.  As  to  the 
mischievous   consequences   of  depriving 
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Bttogat  of  its  ekcttlatinf  tpeM*  ia  the  pr«« 
sent  BfoioeDt,  h«  ww  ihim  io  m  ttrasg  a 
light  a*  the  rigtH  hon.  g«nt]eiMln  (Mr. 
£irke)  ceuld  do*    Th^  exertioiui  mtde 
by  Beofial  io  tbe  preservation  of  India 
ckuriog  tbe  late  war,  iiad  reduead  her  to  ditf- 
tresfi  in  poiatofetreulatuii^  apacae;  but  at 
to  agriculture,  population,  and  commerce, 
there  never  was  a  period  ia  which  the 
country  was  more  flourisbiag.     The  right 
hon»  geMlecnsm  had  talked  Off  hb  niotb 
Beport,  and  of  a  doctrioe  kid  down  in  it, 
which  he  had  repeated ;  but  it  was  as  ia* 
compreheoisible  bow  as  it  always  had  been* 
The  major  said,  if  gtntlenan  had  been  al 
the  trouble  of  looking  at  some  curioiis  ao 
oouHts  which  he  had  nM>ved  for,    they 
would  have  observed  that  the  Coaqmny 
h^d  received  from  Oude  ttid  Benares,  in 
tbe  last  thirteen  years,  above  fourtoen 
Bdijilions  sterling,  of  which  sum  above  ten 
millions  bad  beenreasitted  to  Calcutta  and 
Surat;  but  as  all  our  demands  had  been 
paid,   these  sources  of  relief  to  Bengal 
were  at  an  end,  and  he  was  sure  tbe  ri^ 
bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  woaklsee 
the  impropriety  of  sending  more  money 
£rom  Bengfd  tiU  it  had  had  time  to  reoovet 
itseif.    The  major  said  be  was  happy  to 
bcuir  it  allowed,  that  Bengal  was  tbe  meat 
flourishing  country  in  Hindustan :   it  was 
a  fact  he  bad  always  atetted;    he  bad 
travelled  over  various  parts  of  it  at  diib* 
vent  times,  from  1767  to  1781,  and  be 
bad  found  it  in  a  progressive  state  of  ia^^ 
provemenl#     The  right  bon*  gentleman 
(M|^  Burke)  was  a  pbiloaof^er  and  an 
historian;   and  it  always,  the  major  said, 
bad  appeared  to  him  very  extraordinary, 
that  he  should  pass  by  the  real  and  the 
true  cause,  of  the  only  decline  there  was 
in   Bengal,   and   impute  it  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  Engbsb.    The  faet 
was,  that  our  government  in  Bengal  was 
an  Usurpation  upon  an  usurpatien ;    Ae 
natives  of  Bengal,    the  abonj^ines,  #ere 
liiddoos,  abd  as  bine  to  one  m  number, 
with  their  rulers,  the  Mabonaetans.    We 
usurped  the  dominion  from  the  latter,  and 

2f  course  the  right  bon.  gantlenanfs 
If  aurites,  the  nobility  afad  country  gen- 
tlanen,  disappeared.  It  was  the  cnstooi 
ef  the  Nabobs  to  grant  jaghires  or  estates 
frena5(X>  to  60,000/.  a  year;  but  as  tbe 
possessors  died  away,  we  did  not  renew 
them,  and  of  course  that  order  of  men 
bad  in  a  great  measure  disappeared;  but 
the  natives,  ttie  ma&s  of  the  people,  were 
infinitely  happier  under  our  government 
than  tbey  h^d  been  for  the  last  fif^y  years 


of  the  native  government,  aad  befemA  all 
oamparison  banpier  than  any  of  tne. other 
natives  of  Hindoatan.^ With  regard  te  the 
accounts,  the  ma^or  aaid,  be  waa  oen- 
vinced  they  would  be  more  pro&ietrve 
than  lord  Corawallis  had  slated  tbem*  In 
fact,  Mr.  Larkins  had  invariably  rstisaaied 
tlie  salty  and  opium  at  lesa^  by  fifteen- IiisIbh 
than  they  turned  out ;  and  as  Ibr  the  kwl 
revenue,  it  was  a  very  ainyiiar  ctrciBB' 
stance,  that  far  three  years,  mncoBectien 
of  three  milliocis,  it  bad  never  varied  mere 
than  40^000/1  An  bon.  gentknan  had 
si^  that  the  revenues  had  been  aanu^lir 
declining  for  the  last  five  yean :  the  fiK:t 
was  directly  tbe  rcRMse;  far  they  had 
been  increasing  each  Tear»  and  there  «ven 
new  a  letter  upon  the  taUe  firom  the 
Govaroer  Oenend  and  Conacil  atatingp 
that  upon  the  whole  sevetnie  of  1785  aoad 
1786  there  was  only  a  balaneet  df  aia 
lacks,  of  wbteb  foiar  were-reooverahle; 
The  several  Reaolutinns  wemagreed  te» 

Debate  on  ike  Rwpori  qf  the  ArHdn  ef 
Jti^ackmtni  against  Mr*  MBttingi.'J  Maf 
9u  The  o«der  of  tiM  dqr  for  the  ftrtfaor 
^ledsideratien  of  the  nepori  of  the  Cooa* 
mittee  appeialed  t»  draer  up  Ardcke  ef 
Impeeehment  Ogninal  Warrett  Heatinga^ 
est},  being  read,  it  traa  moved,  <<^  Thea&a 
said  Aiticles  be  read  a  aeeoad  tinaai'* 

Lard  Hood  ifosff  and  8aid>^Hav 
u^^  jt  former  dajr^  Sir#  to  fully  i 
mf  seatteienta  respenliag  the  late'i 
ner-gcHDeral  of  Indiai,  I  shnU  nol  tr 
upon  tbetiaae  and  paticMoe  of  the  Heonr 
for  raOre  than  three  mindtaa ;  but  I  cnaaea 
contedt  myself  with  giving  a  silent  vole 
upon  tbe  present  verv  ini(Mirtant  ^ueationk 
1  bm  ready  to  aoknewledgev  tbnt  the 
obarges  taken  in  the  abstract,  aa  exhibited 
agabiat  Mr.  Hastings,  appear  cMrnidmg 
beavjT  and  severei  bet  when  I  tahe  into 
n^  view  tbe  nletivetbat  led  te  this  ceadnct 
upen  which  those  ch«tgaa  am  founded, 
Ibey  msim  no  impression  of  cpiminaiily 
upon  rby  miod ;  and  I  must  ea 
bunent,  what  has  been  fi-eeaendy  1  _  „„_ 
in  this  House,  that  an  officer  in  bi^  1 
add  command  upon  foneign  senaee  in 
ef  war,  must  not  take  measurea  that  nsay 
prove  an.  evil  to  private  individneb, 
although  the  greatest  public  neod  wdl  ««• 
dently  arise  from  tbem  to  ttm  etnte.  If, 
Sir,  the  representation'  ef  this  natien  io 
parliament  adopt  that  doctrine,  I  do  not 
nesitater  te  say,  that  this  oonptry  has  aoaa 
its  fairest  and  best  days ;  for  a  aeaJons  aad 
spirilad  officer  J9»utt  ud  biaiaelf  i^xaki/ 
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dktpeitedy  tnd  biB  ardour  |ppeat]y  afatied, 
ta  kodw*  lid  nratt  eontenC  hiniQen  with  the 
mojM  ortabliriitfd  for  hkor  and  which  hit 
emplof ers  hm  lodged  in  hia  hands^  hevr- 
ever  inadeqaate  k>  tlie  aarvices  eatnuibed  to 
huDy'fatherthan  hafe  recoarae  to  others 
be  thiiiki  within   hie  reach)   and  which 
otott^y  pronite  the  ino9t  baneficial  poUic 
adwatttag)e»  unless  he  does  it  at  die  haeard 
of  beiBgarraigaed  at  the  bar  of  diis  House 
aa  a  dtliiiquenty   even.  Sir,  if  the  nu^t 
brilliaaiauccess  attends  hie  exertioas  t  aad 
permit  ase  to  saf ,  Sir,  at  the  risk  of  all 
that  is  dear  ta  hjm ;  iia7,atthe  riskof  hJs 
beadi  should  thoie  exerttoos  fail.    Thus 
caroumslaiicad,  I  b^  to  submit  to  the  good 
aanse  and  cool  caasideratieo  of  the  Housoi 
b<Nr /truly  laisafabla  and  unfoitunate  anj 
officer  in  eamaMind  abroad  aknost  nost 
fed»  and  meh.  Sir,  his  situation  and  fed- 
ioga  must  isnaroidaUy  foe  in  future  fkom 
what  has  been  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hastings* 
Moat  ondoubiedlyy  it  is  venr  aauefa  the  duty 
mi  ewmrj  aaan  who  has  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  House  to  exercise  that  portion  of 
reasaii  and  eouMooB  sense  with  wnich  it  has 
]^easad  God  to  bless  hiai»  as  the  sorest 
and  best  guide  for  bis  opbion.    Tluit  mine, 
upaa  the  subjeet  aaw  under  discussion, 
diiers  m  some  parts  from  aiy  roueh<«e- 
i^Meted  aad  ri^ght  ban.  friend  below  me, 
piras  me  infinite  concern,  as  it  is  die  only 
mataDce   (one  other  eceepted)  wbema 
my  yete  has  net  cooscientioudy  gone  with 
his ;  but  considering  nost  nntisrely,  ibe 
ardnons  and  perilous  situatian  in  which 
Ma.  Hastings  was  placed,  as  well  as  the 
very  signal  senricea  he  Im  bappHy  ren- 
dem   bis  coontry,  notwithstanding  the 
^rrotts  difficulties  with  which  he  was  on 
all  sides  constantly  surrounded,  and  con- 
▼inoed,  as  I  am*,  that  our  prese&t  posses- 
sions in  India  are  solely  owing  to  bis  seal 
and  uncommon  abilities,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  pronounce  him  orimioal ;  but  I 
1m^  and  trust  I  shaU  not  be  nndeiatood 
to  contend,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  not 
coBMaitted  errors.    I  admit  tmit  he  has, 
and  will  be  bold  to  say,  tibere  never  was  a 
man  ia  an  important  command  abroad  for 
a  aaiies  of  years  in  time  af  war  totally 
exempt  from  them  $  but  wpon  striking  a 
^'r  balance  between  the  eminent  sendees 
of  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  errors,  I  can  nerer 
give  my  consent  that  any  charge  of  erimi- 
nali^  sfmll  tfo  against  him  froan  this  House, 
osbiaquent^  I  feel  mysdf  bound  to  gi^a 
Hy  n^^saire  ta  the  second  reeding  d  the 
Xepart. 
AMerosaa  WUkm  said:-»Mr.  Speaker; 


I  am  Tory  hanpy  to  hear  the  firm  ne^ativ^ 
of  the  n^le  lord  to  the  second  reading  of 
what  is  called  the  first  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  rise  to  give  every  support  in* 
my  power  to  his  lordship's  proposition,  ibr 
upon  the  roost  care^l  investigation  of  this 
R^>ort,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it 
is  buik  an  a  fdse  and  rotten  foundation* 
The  Articles  stated  in  the  Report  are  in 
manifest  and  direct  contradiction  to  the 
documeats,  and  ail  the  evidence,  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  Mr.  Hastings  is 
charged  by  the  Report  in  express  terms, 
<*  wiSi  not  regaircting  the  saerod  obligation 
of  his  oath,  nor  the  important  duties  of  the 
high  offices  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
bvk  entertaining  base  and  corrupt  views  of 
procuring  for  hioiself  and  his  dependanti^ 
exorlMtant  wealth,  &c.  by  many  unjustifi- 
idyle  acts  by  him  done  and  committed, 
whilst  he  was  President  and  Governor- 
general  of  Bengal,  by  various  unwarrantable 
and  criminal  practices,  fiuthlessly,  illegally, 
and  tjrrannically  violating  the  duties  of  his 
station;  by  each  and  all  of  which  practices 
the  welfiureof  the  East  India  Company  has 
materially  sufesed,  the  happiness  of  <he 
native  ishabitants  of  India  been  deepW 
effected,  their  confidence  in  English  liaitli 
and  lenity  shaken  and  impaired,  and  the 
boBOttr  of  the  crowa^  and  character  of  this 
nation,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  wantonly  and 
wickedly  degraded.'^  These  are  indeed, 
Sw,  heavy  and  atrocious  charges,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  have  been  brought  forward 
without  the  fullest,  and  most  incontroverti- 
ble  evidence.  I  shall  proceed  to  prove,  that 
the  whole  is  unfounded,  mere  rant  and 
declamation ;  of  which  Uie  papers,  which 
have  been  read  by  the  derx,  give  a  dear 
and  irrefiragable  proof.  I  will  not  friigue 
the  House  with  voluminous  extracts  from 
the  many  foho  volumes  now  on  our  tabled 
but  eontent  myself  with  the  unexception- 
id>le  evidence  of  the  late  Qovemor-general 
of  Bengal,  sir  John  Macpherson,  so  lat^ 
as  the  HHh  of  August  1786,  and  the 
records  of  the  East  India  C(9rnpany. 

Sh*  John  Macpherson  in  a  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  dated  from  Calcutta 
the  iOth  of  August,  1786,  says,  «  The 
condition  iii  whidi  earl  Comwallis  wSt 
receive  the  government  of  India,  »  eredit'- 
able  to  the  Company,  and  cannot  but' be 
aatis&ctory  to  the  nation.  The  native 
inhabitants  of  this  Mngdom  are,  I  believe^ 
the  happiest  and  best  protected  sub^ts 
in  India ;  our  native  allies  and  tributaries 
are  satisfied,  and  confide  in  our  protec- 
tion;  the  country  pcwen  ^e  eraulously 
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aspiring  to  the  friendship  of  the  English ;  difficulties,  when  that  coimtry  was  in 
nod  from  the  king  of  Tidore,  towards  New 
Guinea,  to  Timur  Shaw,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  tliere  is  not  a  state  that  has 
BOt  lately  given  us  proofs  of  confidence 
and  re8|)ect."  With,  what  pride  and  exul- 
tation will  an  Englishman  contemplate, 
and  dwell  upon,  this  pleasing  picture  of 
the  happiness  of  the  mnabitants  of  India, 
-a  picture  drawn  on  the  spot  the  last 
autumn  ?  With  what  a  mixture  of  horror 
and  indignation  will  he  turn  away  from  a 
false,  coarse,  and  wretched  daubing  made 
at  home  by  a  Westminster  committee, 
and  heightened  with  all  the  gloomy  and 
frightful  colours  of  misery  and  despair, 
Instead  of  the  scenes  of  cheerfulness,  which 
nature  in  reality  presents  ? 

Two  or  three  more  quotations  of  no 
considerable  length  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  the  House.  The  Report  states,  <<  That 
the  welfare  of  the  East  India  Company 
has  materially  suffered  by  the  various  un- 
warrantable and  criminal  practices  of  Mr. 
Hastings."  '  Now,  Sir,  the  most  natural 
judge  to  decide  this  question  must  be  the 
JBast  India  Company.  Let  us  examine 
their  sentiments,  whether  they  think^that 
thev  have  materially  su&red,  or  been 
bighly  benefited  under  the  government  of 
Sir.  Hastings.  I  desire,  Sir,  to  read  the 
unanimous  Resolution  of  the  28th  of 
June,  1785,  "  That  the  chairman  be  di* 
Yected  in  the  name  of  the  Court  to  con- 
gratulate governor  Hastings  on  his  safe 
arrival,  and  to  return  him  the  thanks  of 
this  Court  for  the  lone,  faithful,  and  able 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Com- 
pany.** There  was  but  one  opinion  at 
that  time  among  his  constituents  of  the 
anerits  of  the  late  Governor-general ;  and 
the  above  honourable  testimony  was  given 
to  Mr.  Hastings  tdter  he  had  closed  the 
long  glories  of  his  government;  for  he 
sailed  from  Bengal  in  the  Barrington  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1785.  The  two  pre- 
ceding years  had  borne  the  like  grateful 
evidence  to  -fhe  services  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Tiie  eeneral  Court  of  Proprietors  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1783,  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution.  «<  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Court,  that  Warren  Hastings, 
esq.,  Governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  we 
other  members  of  the.  supreme  council, 
liave  displayed  uncommon  zeal,  ability, 
and  exertion  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  during 
the  late  hostilities  in  India,  particularly  in 
finding  resources  for  supporting  the  war 
in  the  Camatic  under  so  many  pressing 


difficulties,  when  that  country 
danger  of  being  lost,  through  the  toccess* 
ful  irruption  of  Hyder  Ally  Cawn,  aided 
by  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  French ; 
and  also  in  conluding  the  late  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Malirattas  at  a  period  to 
critical,  and  on  terms  so  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  the  permanent  interests 
o£  the  Company :— Resolved,  therefore, 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Court  be  giren  to 
Warren  Hastings,  &c."  The  last  quota- 
tion I  be^  the  House  to  indulge  me  widi 
reading,  is  that  of  the  28th  of  October, 
1784 :  **  Resolved  unanimously,  That  as 
peace  and  tranquillity  are  now  perfectly 
established  throughout  India,  and  this 
Court  being  sensible  that  this  happy  event 
has  been  principally  owing  to  the  rery 
able  and  spirited  exertions  of  our  Go. 
vernor-general  and  of  our  supreme  coun- 
cil, that  the  Thanks  of  this  Court  be  con- 
veyed  to  Walren  Hastings,  esq.,  for  his 
firm,  unwearied,  and  successful  endoi- 
vours  in  procuring  the  late  peace  with  the 
several  powers  in  India.'' 

I  now,  Sir,  leave  the  Committee  to  the 
management  of  this  new  Indian  «iiar,  which 
they  have  declared  against  a  powerful 
confederacy,  in  perfect  harmony  and  una- 
nimity  amon^  themselves.  The  maiflfesto 
of  ourCommittec  states,  that  '<  the  welftre 
of  the  East  India  Company  has  materiaUy 
suffered  by  the  practices  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  East  India  Company  publish  v  to  the 
world,  and  consign  it  on  their  records  to 
posterity,  that  IVfr.  Hastings  has  rendered 
*<  them  long,  able,  great,  distinguished,  md 
faithful  services,"  and  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  on  *^  terms  honourable  and  advan- 

a^eous  to  their  permanent  interests.*' 
ankind  in  general,  Sir,  I  believe,  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  determining  that  a 
great  body  of  merchants  must  understand^ 
and  consult,  their  own  permanent  interests, 
rather  better  than  any  committee  of  this 
House  not  quite  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  event. 

.  From  the  papers  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  or  reading  to  the  House,  I 
now  claim  the  right  of  asserting,  that  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  thb  first 
Report,  have  received  a  satisfactory  and 
complete  answer.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
their  obtaining  the  sanction  of  our  appro- 
bation ;  truth  and  justice  call  upon  us  to 
reject  them  as  cruel  calumnies  wunsi  a 
gentleman,  who  has  deserved  highly  of  his 
country,  as  a  rude  and  base  attempt  to 
tear  the  well-earned  laurels  firom  his  hnm* 
Sir  Eyre  Copte  and  air  Edward  Hughes 
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were  honoured  whh  t|ie  thanks  of  this 
House  for  particular' services  in  the  East 
during  the  late  war.  They  both  attri- 
buted  their  success  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the  councils  of 
the  Governor-general  of  Bengal.  It  is, 
Sir,  a  reproadb  to  this  House,  that  for 
those,  and  many  other  greater  services, 
Mr.  Hastings  still  remains  unthanked 
here«  although  the  applause  of  his  consti* 
tuents,  and-,  the  people  at  large,  have  in  a 
liberal  manner  given  that  lame  which  a 
faction  among  us  deny. 

Sir,  as  an  Englishman,  I  avow  my  gratl* 
tude  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  for  1  think  him  a 
distinguished  benefactor  of  this  nation. 
During  ther  late  inglorious  war,  we  fully 
triumphed  no  where  but  in  the  East,  under 
his  happy  auspices.  There  the  perfidy 
of  the  French^  and  the  treachery  of  the 
Dutch,  were  most  exemplarily  chastised. 
He  preserved  entire  all  our  Asiatic  pro- 
viDces,  and  left  unimpaired  the  extensive 
empjre  which  he  governed.  His  con- 
quests over  our  enemies- comprehended 
every  French  and  Dutch  scttlem^t,  ex- 
cept Cuddalore,  which  was  saved  only  by 
the  peace.  It  is  without  a  precedent  that 
so  important  conquests  were  made  at  no 
expense  to  the  mother  country.  Lord 
Clive  had  frequent  and  large  remittances 
from  England,  to  the  amount  of  some 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Without  these 
he  could  not  have  carried  on  the  wars  in 
whfch  he  was  engaged.  No  complaint 
has  Deen  made  of  the  danger  of  our  being 
impoverished,  or  exhausted,  by  Mr.  Has« 
tiogs's  Indian  wars.  The  wonderful  re^ 
sources  of  his  ooind  made  the  war  support 
itself.  The  expenses  of  it  were  borne  by 
our  enemies,  by  the  traitors  and  rebels 
in  our  own  provinces,  or  by  ambitious 
neighbours,  who  had  leagued  together 
for  our  destruction — I  might  say  extir- 
pation. 

Sir,  the  various  overt  acts  of  sedition 
and  rebellion  in  Cheyt  Sing,  and  the 
Begums,  are  recorded  at  large  in  the 
volumes  on  our  table.  Their  rooted 
hatred  to  the  English  is  fully  established. 
1  believe  that  I  shall  not  be  contradicted, 
when  1  maintain  that  all  property  of  ever^ 
kind,  jaghires,  grants,  revenues,  and  life 
itself,  are  forfeited  to  the  state  by  delin- 
quencies of  this  atrocious  nature.  The 
largeness  therefore,  or  smallness,  of  a  fine 
in  such  a  case  must  be  out  of  the  question ; 
nor  can  there  be  any 'pretence  to  com- 
plain of  grievous  penalties,  or  exorbitant 
exactions,  when  the  whole  is  confiscated. 


Whatever  is  left  to  the  culpable  party, 
must  proceed  from  mercy  and  compas- 
sion, all  possessions  and  treasures  of  every 
sort  being  forfeited.  Every  wise  govern* 
ment,  with  equal  policy  and  justice,  will 
apply  to  the  preservation  of  the  state 
what  was  destined  for  its  ruin  and  annihl- 
lation.  On  these  great  principles  of  sound 
legislation  Mr.  Hastings  appears  to  have 
acted.  He  well  knew  the  treachery  and 
deep  dissimulation  of  the  Begums.  I  have 
heard  indeed,  Sir,  of  one  British  ofiScer's 
life  being  saved  by  them,  a  captain  Gor- 
don. No  mention  is  made  of  the  many 
officers  and  soldiers  sacrificed  in  the 
tumults  and  rebellion  which  they  excited. 
I  do  not  exactly  know  on  what  account 
the  captain  was  spared.  Much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  circumstance ;  but  the  instance 
only  proves  that  the  Begums  had  usurped 
the  government  of  a  country,  in  which 
they  were  only  subjects.  A  solitary  act 
of  mercy  is  pleaded  with  an  ill  grace,  and 
deserves  little  weight,  against  very  many 
instances  of  cruelty.  The  rebels,  it  is 
plain,  paid  obedience  to  the  Begums, 
whose  usurped  power  at  that  time  was 
supreme. 

much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  the 
number  of  affidavits  taken  in  India  on  oc-  • 
casion  of  the  late  insurrections,  revolts, 
and  rebellions.  The  case  is  not  clearly 
understood,  nor  the  intention  explainedf. 
The  critical  and  dangerous  situation  of 
our  government  called  for  immediate  and 
vigorous  exertions.  Our  provinces  and 
dominions  were  secured  by  instant  spirit 
and  courage,  without  which  all  had  been  ' 
lost.  Every  person  on  the  spot  was  con- 
vinced of  the  rebellious  practices  of  many 
natives  of  high  rank  and  power,  and  of 
the  urgency  of  our  situation.  Prudence 
afterwards  dictated  the  measure  of  giving 
all  the  minutiae  of  legal  proof  to  those 
concerned  in  the  afiairs  of  the  East  Com- 
pany at  home,  at  the  distance  of  4000 
leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  to 
whom  many  particulars  of  moment  and 
magnitude  were  unknown.  It  became  al- 
most necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  some, 
men  of  strict  form  and  minute  detail, 
who  canvass  large  plans  of  government, 
and  the  comprehensive  system  of  empires, 
in  the  rigid  mode  they  do  causes  of  petty , 
larceny.  They  arraign  the  saviour  of  an 
empire  on  the  narrow  principles  and  wKh 
the  little  chicanery  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
Happily  for  this  country,  the  decisive 
moment  of  action  was  not  lost  by  an  idle 
attention  to  trifling  forms.    Sir,  when  the 
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Sttg^iih  under  our  immorUl  Hebry  V. 
laoded  ia  France,  the  year  of  the  battleof 
Agincourty  there  wai  a  PrctideDt  of  the 
Parliaa^eBt  of  Paris,  who  has  been  con- 
fiigned  to  eternal  ridkule,  a  Monsieur 
loufet,  <<  grand  pefvooage,  au  auiintieii 
grave>  et  qu'oo  eut  oris  pour  sage :"  He 
remoostrated  in  all  the  forms  against  the 
Prench  troops  roaFching*  till  there  was  an 
Ari^t  de  Parlement  agaioitf  the  English 
Monarch  and  his  amiy»  sigacd  bj  ^ 
Greffieroen-chef  in  the  name  af  all  the 
Chambers.  Mr.  Hastings  appears  to  un- 
derstand business  rather  better  than  M. 
Lfouvet,  and  to  have  despised  mere  forms 
and  cold  caution^  when  the  moment  of 
important  action  armred,  which  he  care- 
fully watched.  The  aocoess  which  fol* 
lowed*  was  adequate  to  the  wisdom  and 
courage  of  all  the  measures  of  a  great 
statesman.  The  famihr  of  M.  Louvet  1 
suspect  emigrated  to  England,  and  made 
a  cross  breed  with  those  who,  strictly 
observing  all  forms  of  Votes,  Resoluttons» 
and  Acts  of  Parliaaient«  lost  thirteen 
provinces  in  Aaaerica,  with  Minorca,  yet 
dare  to  persecute  the  saviour  of  India* 

Sir,  I  am  likewise  ready  to  admit,  that 
Mr^  Hastings  has  sometimes  gone  beyond 
the  strict  letter  of  the  powers  with  which 
he  was  intrusted;  but  I  add  a  proviso, 
thai  he  has  always  been  waciaated  by  the 
emergeacy  of  the  occasion,  and  the  gene* 
rd  instructions  noder  which  he  acted, 
and  that  in  no  instance  has  he  been  acta<^ 
ated  by  corrupt  or  selfisb  motives.  He 
never  lest  sight  of  the  General  Instmc- 
tipns  fr«^  his  eenatituents  of  the  29th  of 
March,  1774?,  <<  that  in  all  yoor  delibera- 
tions and  resolutions  you  make  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  Bengid  your  prkictpal 
objectr-and  Jiuc  your  attention  on  the  se* 
curity  of  the  possessions  and  revenues  of 
the  Company^"  To  these  important  ob- 
jects his  strong  and  nuuily  genius  has 
sometimes  saermced  the  dead  ktter,  with 
an  the  tedious  and  embarrassing  f<Mrms  of 
the  lower  courts  of  law,  perhaps  even  ex*" 
ceedad  the  usual  poweis  of  a  Governor- 
general. 

Let  us  advert.  Sir,  to  what  nassed  in 
our  own  countiy  in  1766.  Tne  capital 
was  threatened  with  iamtne,  fnr.  the 
stock  of  com  in  hand  was  inconsidexable, 
and  the  harvest  had  foiled  with  us,  .as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The 
exportation  began  to  inorease  be^ond^  the 
example  of  all  former  yeai^,  and  com- 
missions for  the  purchase  of  wbcat  from 
abroad  bad  been  received  to  an  unusaal 


amount.  The  necessities  ef  tbe  p6or 
were  become  urgent  and  alarming.  Ia 
this  emergency  Govemmeat  acted  wiaeiy, 
and  aocbrding  to  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
Uitien,  although  directlv  against  law.  An 
embargo  was  Isid  on  all  ships  in  tbe  ports 
of  Great  Britain  laden  with  wheat  or 
wheat  Aewer.  The  people  were  fed,  aad 
tbe  countnr  rescued  from  the  drradful 
calamity  of  fiimine,  which  in  many  parts 
had  beoi  severely  experienced.  The  mi- 
nisters stood  forth  ina  manly  way  at  their 
own  risk,  and  trusted  to  their  country  far 
indemm^.  They  obtained  it  to  tbe  fiill- 
est  extent  from  a  grafeefiil  senate,  aa  sooa 
as  Parliament  met.  The  law  was  plata 
and  positive ;  hot  tbe  breach  of  it  became 
meritorious  from  the  necessity  of  Ae  ease, 
for  the  salvation  of  the  state.  In  siidiar^ 
dueus  drcumstances  has  tbe  late  Gower- 
nor-general  been,  and  to  similar  exer- 
tions 6o  we  owe  the  preservation  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

This  House,  Sir,  have  made  a  cosopleie 
apology  for  Mr.  Hastings^s  having  in 
time  of  war  and  rebellion  gone  perhaps 
beyepd  the  letter  ofhis  powers  and  ia- 
structions.  In  this  very  sessfon,  ahhoogh 
in  a  piping  time  of  peace,  w^luure  wioely 
armed  lord  Comwallis,  the  new  Gover-^ 
ner,  with  more  enlarged  peweie,  better 
caknlated  forall  emergencies  of  noment« 
and  for  so  extensive,  so  distant  an  empire. 
I  do  not  hold,  Sir,  stfenf  legetirUer  armmr 
but  extraordkavy  powers  may  be  neees* 
sary  for  the  safety  of  an  endangered  and 
convulsed  state,  like  estraordinarv  renne' 
dies  in  dangerous  and  desperate  diaensas. 
A  man  whoeoi:dd  hesitate  about  any  act 
necessary  for  the  safisty  of  hiscoumry, 
would  be  unworthy  of  a  high  trust*  Aa 
eomire  might  be  lost  by  his  incapadty 
and  poltroonery.  Saktspopuli  suprmma  ia 
mi^  to  be  the  first  nmxim  of  every 
statesman.  Many  cases  of  difficulty  t 
not  be  foreseea.  In  the  ield  wi^re  i 
roas  hosts  of  enearies.  In  the  councils  at 
home  Mr.  Hastings  was  harassed  by  in- 
terested rivals,  of  great  art,  subtlety,  and 
chicane,  although  of  a  trifling,  narvow, 
mean,  aad  flimsy  genius.  It  was  bts  Ibtt 
to  haveiiis  wisest  and  most  generous  plans 
of  prosperity  for  a  great  empire  tfaw«aad 
by  paltry,  puny  politiciaas.  'Dae  single 
^estion  is^  and  that  troly  momss^aui, 
vRas  not  the  evident  tendency  ef  sil  she 
actions  of  the  late  Gk>vernor-Maeesit  ^ 
secoriqr)  the  honour,  the  ^ory  nf  riK 
British  Indian  empire?  We  mmf  esii 
bere,  and  struggle  nard  against  tnsiliyta 
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oumc^hboim  hanre  long  mgo  decided  in 
Divour  of  Mr.  Uastkigs,  m  ft  oiflsuier  be- 
coming int^iigent,  jiut,  sod  gtnerom  ene- 
njet. 

Sir,  en  erery  ^reat  qaeetion  of  hSxtofj, 
poMcy,  or  togisuitton,  we  are  doomed  to 
hccHT  eoBiparisciM  drawn  froit  the  repub* 
lica  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  appKed  to 
tlie  fiaginli  iDoasrolMr.  Tbe  late  G^er^ 
nor^gcoeral  of  Bengal  has  been  frequently, 
by  a  r^it  hoo.  gestleman,  compared  to 
the  Romaii  jprsrtor  of  Sloify,  Verres.  The 
finmeM  of  the  comparuon  hae  not»  I  be- 
yere,  been  so  much  thought  of,  as  an  in« 
direct  and  sly  compHnent  to  the  original 
accoter  among  us.  He  imagined  that  an 
aasociation  of  ideaa  would  naturalty  lead 
the  mind  tothe  PHaee  of  Roman  Oralora, 
to  Cicero^  oar  prototjrpe,  the  accnser  of 
Verres.  I  do  nei  quite  comprehend  the 
jiislaBBS  of  the  comparison.  In  the  Im^ 
pctehment  of  Verres,  erery  city,  town, 
and  village  of  Sicily,  except  Syracuse  and 
Messiim,  as  well  as  numerous  public  bo^ 
dies,  concorped.  The  impeachment  of 
the  late  GoTemor-general  of  Bengal  has 
been  announced  to  the  public  above  four 
years.  Where,  Sir,  are  the  petStioss  to 
this  House  against  him  from  a  smgle  town> 
or  village,  or  the  most  inconsiderable  body 
of  oMn,  or  even  an  iodmduil  in  all  Asia  ? 
«« If  he  has  been  loaded  for  years  with. the 
exeorationBofthenativeS)'*  as  was  assert* 
cd  in  the  spirit  of  rancour,  not  oftrmli, 
why  has  not  a  single  person,  in  the  space 
of  more  dian  two  years  and  a  quarter, 
since  the  total  extinction  of  his  power, 
eonsplained  to  thk  Housed  With  what 
ponap,  with  what  an  air  of  insolent  triumph 
would  such  petitiens  have  been  ofiered  to 
you.  Sir  i  What  tedious,  elaborate  com- 
meots  should  we  have^en^bred  on  every 
word  in  them?  You  would  have  been  left 
almost  to  a  soU»  in  that  ohair.  If  Mr. 
Hastings  **  be  the  most  notorions  delin- 
quent India  ever  saw/*  how  has  it'  Imp- 
pened  thai  no  one  suibring  inhabitant  of 
India  has  prderred  a  single  complaint 
aipaiast  so  long-protracted  a  tyranical  ad- 
ministration ?  What  talisman  has  Mr. 
Hastings  employed?  Has  he  fascinated  all 
the  ancient  and  venerable  priesthood, 
all  the  nobflity  of  greet  antiquity  and  re- 
nown, all  the  maltfiude  of  cities,  not  ex*- 
ceeded  in  popolstion  and  trade  by  those 
of  tha  first  cteea  in  Europe,  all  tbe  mer- 
chants and  bsnkera,  all  the  millions  of 
aiasft«facturers,  Mid  mechanics,  all  the  mil- 
iJODi  of  the  tillers  of  the  earth  ?  Mr.  Has- 
tnigs  most  certainly  be  the  greatest  sorce*- 


rer  who  has  ever  appeared,  beyond  all  . 
the  fabled  magicians  and  necrotnanccrs 
of  antiquity.  He  must  be  our  English 
MerNn  revived  with  superior  powem.  He 
must  have  practised  with  the  most  woi> 
drous  charms  and  ^tres^  Wlmt  spe^s^ 
what  magiearts,  what  endHmtments,  have, 
beea  no  pot^fnt,  to  iiaiversal?  I  cannot 
trace  otitia  all  the  folkNi  before  us  a  single 
line  of  complaial  to  the  right  hon.  accoser 
from  the  poor  Begunu^  although  sucdli  a 
GorrespoMence  would  have  been  more  va^ 
lued  then  with  any  pnnoeiw in  Eurof^e.  He 
would  tenderly  have  echoed  alltheif  aij^hc 
and  greens,  pitied  their  hideous  outcries, 
added  his  own  Jer^iade^  mmI  deplored 
their  wretched  fiste,  fallen  1  falleal  falleni 
instead  of  rejoicii^,  as  all  India  did,  at 
tbe  pomshment  of  their  seditious  and  re^ 
bdlious  practieee. 

The  ftict.  Sip,  id,  that  ao  aaan  was  ever 
mora  bdeved  throughout  Hindosian  than 
Mr.  Hastings.  His  departure  #as  la^ 
mented  by  all  the  natives  and  Einropeane 
as  a  general  calamity.  They  gave  him 
every  pnblio  and  private  testimony  oC 
affection  and  eeteem  as  their  eommott 
father  and  friends  The  volmfitary  trihuia 
offears  was  paid-  him  by  a  whole  peopiei 
It  was  reserved  fbr  a.fitetion  and  ^fty  hi 
this  House,  and  in  this  anna^  mirMli^p 
to  hold  us  ant  to  the  ridicule  of  mankind, 
by  this  pariiasnentary  inquisition,  ^ispe»> 
secution  of  exakad  merit  by  an  impeadi^ 
ment. 

But,  Sir,  if  we  must  of  necessity  find  a 
comparison  of  these  ])roceedings  arocMsg 
the  Romans,  I  shiil  bring  forward  that  m 
■Seipio.  He  too  wai  impeached  by  a 
despicable  foction,  ewrious  of  his  g^ry, 
not  emulous  of  theereat  actions  by  whidl 
it  had  been  acquired.  On  the  ^y  of  the 
accusation,  he  with  sovereign  contempt 
left  his  accusers  M^  revilers  in  the  Finmrny 
and  marched,  fol]e#ed  by  idlthe people^ 
to  the  eapitol,  to  tlie  temple  of  Jupuer, 
to  return-  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  for 
his  successes  ever  the  enemies  of  Rome^ 
and  to  pray  for  more  friends  to  his  ooun« 
try,  equally  Jbithful  and  fortunate  as  him* 
sc3f.  With  the  same  honest  seal  for  my 
native  country,  I  will  nray  heaven,  Sir,  ta 
continue  to  bless  England  with  such  men 
as  Rodney  and  Hastings. 

Much  has  been  said.  Sir,  about  the  ac* 
cepting  of  presents  by  Mr.  Hasings,*  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Act  of  ParKament. 
The  fkct  is  admitted,  bat  let  us  examine 
tbe  law.  By  the  *«-  Act  for  estaWishing 
certain. regulations  for  the  better  manage- 
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ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  Ifidia  Com- 
panj»  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe,  &c.'' 
the  13th  of  the  King,  ch.  63,  s.  23.  which 
passed  in  1773,  it  is  enacted,  that  <*  No 
governor-general,  or  &c  shall  directly  or 
indurectlj  by  themselves,  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  for  his  or  their  use,  or 
on  his  or  their  behalf,  accept,  receive,  or 
take,  of  or  froip  any  pevson  or  persons,  in 
«ny  manner,  or  on  any  account  whatso- 
ever, any  present,  gift,  donation,  gratuity, 
x>r  reward,  pecuniary  or  otherwise ;  or  any 
promise  or  engagement  for  any  present; 
gifl,  donation,  gratuity,  or  reward,  &c.** 
.This,  Sir,  is  the  Act  by  which  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  first  appointed  Governor-general 
of  Bengal.  Now,  Sir,  1  ask,  where  is  the 
proof  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  violated  this 
law.  in  a  single  instance  ?  Has  he  taken 
for  his  use,  or  on  his  behalf,  any  present, 
^ft,  donation,  gratuity,  or  reward?  Let 
the  evidence  be  produced.  It  is  true  that 
various  ^presents  were  at  different  times 
receivedby  him,  and  in  particular  100,000/. 
from  the  Nabob  of.  Quae ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  were  always  carried  to  the 
iaccount  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
.actually  formed  a  regular  head  of  revenue 
^er  the  Act  took  pbce.  A  second  Act, 
iihe  24th  of  the  King,  ch.  25,  s.  45,  which 
declared  '*  that  the  receiving  presents  for 
,the  use  of  the  East  India  Company  shall 
Jl>e  deemed  and  taken  to  be  extortion," 
4id  not  tak%  place  tOl  Jan.  1,  1785,  the 
montli  before  Mr.  Hastings  embarked  for 
rKurope.  The'  last^mentioned  sum  of 
100,000/.  was  specifieally  entered  as  a  pre*, 
sent.  These  gifts  and  presents  were  aner*> 
wards  issued  for  the  pay  of  the  army. 
^Without . these,  and. other  extraordinary 
^ids,  the  arm^  had  disbanded,  perhaps 
massacred  their  employers ;  but  die  Indian 
.empire  would  certainly  have  mouldered 
^way.  The  offering  of  presents  b  thought 
^0  the  East  a  necessary  preliminary  in  all 
negociations  l>etween  a  higher  power  and 
an  inferior,  or  dependant.  If  the  present 
is  not  accepted,  the  suit  is  understood  to 
be  rejected. 

.  It  has  been  asserted,  Sir,  that  during 
the  late  contests  iu  India,  many,  various, 
and  shocking  cruelties  were  committed  by 
Ihe  British  troops,  during  the  government 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  if  not  by  his  orders, 
at  least  not  without  his  knowledge*  These 
vague  assertions  have  not  been  corrobo- 
rated by  the  slightest  evidence.  No  such 
stain  has  at  any  time  been  hxed  on  our 
officers  and  soldiers.  Their  humanity, 
and  generous  feelings  for  an  enemy,  have 


ever  been  celebrated  in  grateful  strams. 
It  is  a  fine  feature  in  our  national  cha- 
racter. I  do  not  mean  to  extend  this 
praise  to  every  sepoy  in  our  pay.  The 
sepoys  of  Asia  may  possibly  be  at  tines 
as  ungovernable,  as  brutal,  as  mercileia, 
as  the  «Croat8  and  Pandours  of  Europe ; 
but  no  single  instance  o^  cruelty  haa  been 
brought  home  against  any  European  ia 
our  service,  nor  uny  evidence  onered  to 
the  House,  which  can  warrant  the  impu- 
tation on  any  of  the  troops  in  our  employ. 

Sir,  I  was  very  happy  last  Moodaj  to 
be  i^  my  place,  when  a  right  hon.  eentle- 
man,  one  of  the  commissioners  tor  the 
affairs  of  India,  opened  his  Indian  budget. 
I  heard  with  great  satisfaction  bit  just, 
perspicuous,  and  accurate  account  of  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, both  at  home  and  abroad.     His 
facts  were  founded ;  his  reasoning  ttroog 
and  masterly.  ,1%  was  a  complete  anaver 
to  all  we  heard  two  years  ago  from  a  gen- 
tleman near  me  against  *'  the  temporary 
support  of  a  trading  Company,    whose 
amurs,  he  was  perfectly  sure,  woold  be 
found  on  examination  so  completely  and 
irretrievably  ruined,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  e&ctual  relief,  and  that  we 
could  not,  by  any  efforts  this  nation  couki 
make,  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Conipao  j.** 
I  rejoice,  Sir,  at  the  present  flourishing 
state  of  our  afftjrs  in  the  East,  so  truij 
given  by  the  nght  hon.  gentlemao ;  but  I 
desire  to  vemind  him,  that  to  the  uncon- 
mon  abilities  of  Mr.  Hastings  be  owe> 
the  scene  where  he  may  triuntph;   and 
that  in  spHe  of  all  the  rivals  .of  Mr.  Has* 
tings's  power,  he  will  acknowledge  with 
mo,   that   the  late  Govemor-geoenl  ofj 
Bengal  could  alone  have  presorted  Indiatj 
I  cannot  entirely  join  in  his  expr 
that  India  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  mtJ 
crown.      It  is   undo&tediy  a  very 
jewd,  of  great  splendour  and  brilliai 
but  surely  not  the  brightest  jewel  m 
triple  crown,  which  our  monarch 
It  may,  indeed,   equal  in  value  all 
jewels  in  the  diadem  of  one  of  his  thn 
kingdoms,  for  it  is  certainly  of  high 
trinsic  worth.      What  acknowledge 
therefore  are  due  to  the  man  who 
served  such  a  jewel  in  the  crown,  mutt  I 
left  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country, 
of  the  Sovereign  wlio  wears  the  crown. 

The  House,  Sir,  will  oaittraily  coodj^ 
from  all  the  reasoning  I  have  used, 
the  facts  stated,  t^at  I  shall  never  pi 
the  pitiful  and  false  doctrine  of  a  a 
of  which  so  much  has  he^  sakL    II 
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doctrine  of  j^reat  merits  balancing  great 
crimes  can  never  be  admitted  in  a  judicial 
process.  In  the  present  case  it  is  entirely 
Inapplicable.  I  stand  aloof,  and  for  my 
part  reject  it  with  disdain.  I  think  that 
services  of  so  important  a  nature  deserve 
rewards  and  honours.  I  maintain  that 
there  is  no  proof  before  us  of  Mr.  Has* 
tings's  guilt>  but  ample  evidence  of  his  in- 
cessant labours  for  his  country,  of  his 
sigoal  services,  and  merited  success.  Jus* 
tice,  policy,  honour,  gratitude,  plead  then 
strongly  with  us,  surely  not  to  impeach, 
but  to  distinguish  ancf  reward  natisnal 
merit  in  our  countryman. 

I  regret,  Sir,  that  the  constitutional 
word,  impeachment,  should  now  be  pro- 
stituted to  the  purposes  of  party  and  fac- 
tion. The  word  coalition  is  scarcely  be- 
come more  hackneyed,  tnore  odious.  We 
have  been  amused  with  flowery  harangues 
on  no  less  than  three  threatened  impeach- 
inents.  The  first  occupied  our  attention 
for  several  years.  It  was  the  watch-word 
of  the  present  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
He  made  the  walls  of  this  House  rever- 
berate- the  sound — till  a  little  before  he 
ioined  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon. 
He  declared  that  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  that  noble  lord  were  ready 
drawn,  and  in  his  pocket.  They  have 
slept  there  ever  since.  The  grounds  of 
those  artides  were  not  trifling.  The 
noble  lord  was  accused  of  the  loss  of 
half  our  empire,  and  of  the  foulest 
corruption.  Those  crimes,  he  said,  were 
cuilv  to  be  expiated  oil  the  public  scaf- 
fold, to  which  it  was  certain  that  the 
tribunM  of  justice  would  doom  the  noble 
lord;  The  tioble  lord  and  the  ri^ht 
hoQ.  gentleman  now  join  hands  in  hrgh 
good-humour  in  the  coalition  dance.  The 
second  impeachment  was  declared  against 
the  brave  and  fortunate  Rodney,  on  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  some  Dutch  Jews, 
whose  evidence  met  with  impHeit  &ith  on 
A  variety  of  accounts.  The  admiral  had 
been  recalled  in  the  very  first  month  of 
the  new  Adminis^tidh,  alrtiost  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  We  have  heard  no  more  of 
that  impeachment ;  but  oar  gratefbl  cocm'< 
trymen  are  loud  in  the  applause  of  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  the  English  hero, 
who  captured  three  foreign  admirals,  and 
took  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  from  the 
eAemy.  The  present  impeachment  is  in 
zny  i<l<^  almost  as  ridiculous ;  but  I  re^ 
ttA^mber  an  observation  of  the  present  ac-i 
eoser  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  appears  to 
ikit  perfectly,  just,  that  **  obloquy  is  a  ne^ 
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cessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  c/f 
all  true  glory.** 

Sir,  1  trust  that  the  day  of  delusion  ift 
past.  I  have  been  daezled  with  the  brif- 
liant  eloquence,  and  captivated  with  tiie 
beauty  and  variety  of  ah  hon.  gentleman^ 
wit  on  the  fourth  charge,  lamenting  at  the 
same  time  the  indecent  rancour,  and  coarse 
abuse,  of  several  expressions.  But,  Sirl 
he  trusted  entirely  to  the  rich  stores  of  a 
luxuriant^magination,  and  chose  to  indulge 
in  all  its^  happy  sallies.  The  warmth  of 
his  glowing  colours  was  more  to  be  ad« 
mired  than  the  truth  of  his  outlme.  H6 
never  condescended  to  reason  closely,  nor 
concerned  himself  about  any  grave  argu-  ' 
ment,  or'  dull  matter  of  fact  Every 
auditor  was  highly  anrased :  no  man  was 
convinced.  •!  waited  with  no  small  impa- 
tience, but  in  vain,  for  a  detail  of  cfeat* 
well-established  facts,  for  the  evtdenco 
of  historical  truth,  supported  by  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses.  No  such  appeal 
was  made ;  the  sole  reliance  was  on  the 
seducing  arts  of  a  powerful  meretricious 
eloquence,  which  was,  as  it  generally  is; 
too  successful.  Sir,  from  the  evidence  on 
our  table  ir  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
this  first  report  is  totally  unfounded.  I 
therefore  give  my  hearty  negative  to  its 
being  now  read  a  second  tintie.  I  wishw 
Sir,  we  w6re  fkirly  rid  of  this  disgraceful 
business,  which,  if  pursued,  will  cover  air 
with  confusion.  In  order  to  extricate 
the  Houscf  (effectually  from  the  labvrint& 
of  error,  in  which  we  are  wandering,  I 
shall,  as  soon  as  the  negative  has  been 
given  to  the  present  motion,  according  to 
parKamentary  form  move,  "  that  this  Re- 
port be  read  a  secfond  time  on  this  day 
nix  months." 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  entertaining,  a^ 
he  did,  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  party 
accused,  he  thought  himself  bonnd  in  con- 
science to  declare  it.  He  had  frequentlf 
heard  it  irem^ked  by  gentlemen  on  botn  , 
sides  the  House,  that  this  was  no  partjr  or 
political  question,  bnt  a  solemn  judicial 
proceeding ;  Imd  undoubtedly  it  was.  He 
hoped  every  member  would  keep  this  ill 
view,  and  wOuld  consider  himself  as  de^ 
ciding  upon  the  fate  of  a  British  subject 
In  a  case  where  his  fortune,  his  fame,  hi* 
situation  in  Itfe,  the  peace  of  his  mind  and 
of  his  family,  were  all  at  stake.  In  such 
a  case,  whatever  reqpecf  he  might  hav^ 
for  those  who  suj^ported  the  prosecution^ 
he  could  not  permit  himself  either  to 
think  or  act  upon  confidence  in*  the  supe- 
rior abilities  or  infommtion  of  any  person 
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existiogt  UDlefS  in  so  far  as  his  own  tnind 
was  convinced.    The  hon.  gentleman  who 

-  jopened  the  charee  concerning  the  re« 
renues  of  Bengaiy  whose  zeal  for  the 
cause  he  had  undertaken  would  admit  of 
no  doubt,  had  made  a  very  fair  and 
honourable  declaration.  His  words  were : 
V  He  who  accuses  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced." This  was  exactly  what  he  felt 
as  to  his  own  situation.  Were  he  con- 
vinced by  the  evidence  produced,  that 
Mr.  Hablings  was  guiltv  of  alitor  any  of 
the  crinici)  imputed  to  him,,  no  considera- 
•tion  whatever  should  induce  him  to  with* 
Jiold  his  assent  to  the  iroi>eachment.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  satisfied 
of  the  guilt,  and  still  morc»  if  he  was 
satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
he  must,  on  the  same  principle,  as  an 
lionest  man,  refuse  his  concurrence  to  the 
measure  proposed.  He  believed  some 
gentlemen  had  conceived  an  idea  (which 
he  held  to  be  extremely  dangerous  and  un- 
constitutional), that  as  that  House  was  not 
4iltimfUely  to  judge  of  Mr.  Hastin^'s  con- 
duct, but  only  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
Grand  Jury ;  and  as  Mr.  Hastings  would 
have  an  ctpportunity  of  clearing  himself 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  his  country 
if  4  innocent,  it  was  the  less  necessary  to 
Kp  nicely  to  work  here.  It  was  enough, 
S  any  grounds  of  suspicion  or  unfavourable 
conjecture  appeared.  He  had  even  heard 
it  said,  that  Mr.  Hastings  lumself  ought 
to  wish  for  impeachment,  and  that  the 
lionour  of  the  House  was  deeply  com- 
mitted to  go  on  with  the  prosecution.  As 
to  Mr.  Hastings's  wishes,  he  felt  himself 
totally  indifferent  about  them,  and  Svonid 
look  only  to  his  own  conduct  and  cha- 
racter as  a  member  of  parliamenL  He 
indeed  thought  the  House  deeply  com- 
untied — but  it  was  to  do  justice,  and  not 
to  impeach  right  or  wrong.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  House,  in  such  a  case»  was 
no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  a  grand  |ury. 

'  **  An  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mops,'*  says  judge  Blackstone,  *'  ii  a  pre* 
feDtment  to  the  highest  court  of  crinunal 
lurisdiction  by  the  most  sol^mo  grand 
inquest  of  the  whole  kingdom."  The 
tame  author  tells  us,  that  *^  a  grand  jury 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  an  indictment,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  goes,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied 
merely  with  remote  probabilities,  a  doc- 
trine that  might  be  applied  to  very  op- 
pressive purpo8es."«-Such  a  doctrine  was 
ciQce  maintained*  in  the  case  of  lord 
ShoA^btiry  in  the  reign  of  Charles  %  when 
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it  was  laid  down  by  lord  chief  jmitioa 
Pemberton,  *<  that  the  grand  jury  had 
only  to  consider  whether  there  be  pro- 
bable ground  for  the  King  to  call  the 
person  accused  to  account.*'  But  this 
was  most  justly  stigmatized  as  an  unsound 
opinion ;  and  it  h^  since  been  held,  that  - 
no  man  ought  to  be  so  questioned,  '<  onkv 
a  grand  jury  state  it  on  their  oaths  that 
they  believe  the  matter  of  the  accusation 
to  be  true.^  This  is  agreeable  to  the 
oath  which  a  grand  jumpan  takes — "  to 
present  the  truth.*'  The  contrar^r  doc- 
trine would  be  very  inexpedient  m  an- 
other point  of  view ;  for  when  one  is 
brought  to  trial  upon  insufficient  evidence, 
he  must  be  acquitted ;  and  as  no  man  can 
be  tried  twice  for  the  same  ofience,  this 
amounts  to  an  act  of  indemnity  in  his 
favour,  though  clear  evidence  aboukl 
afterwards  be  obtained.  It  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  necessary  to  attend  to 
these  principles  in  a  case  such  as  the 
present,  where  the  subject  of  inquiry  was 
not  only  who  was  the  criminal,  but  whe- 
ther a  crime  had  at  all  been  committed! 
After  adverting  a  little  farther  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  prosecution  had 
Jbeen  conducted*  and  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  charges,  which  he  thought  the  most 
perplexed  and  most  unnatural  he  had  evec 
met  with ;  he  added  that  he  would  endea- 
vour, coolly  and  impartially,  to  examine 
the  several  articles,  and  tJie  amount  of 
the  evidence  upon  them,  without  entering 
into  minutise,  and  following  precisely  the 
order  of  the  charges  themselves*  He  had 
always  thought  those  articles  which  con- 
tain^ a  direct  and  specific  charge  of  cor- 
X'qn,  by  much  the  most  important,  not 
^  as  standing  bv  themselves,  but  as 
pervading  all  the  others,  and  accounting 
for  Mr.  Hastinga's  conduct  in  seneral,  if 
it  was  wilfully  and  intentiona%  wrone^ 
It  was  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  en- 
minal  law  of  every  country*  that  in  order 
to  constitute  a  crrafie,  two  thinga.  were 
necessary*  Ist,  the  commission  of  soiM 
overt  prohibited  act ;  2d*  a  vicious  inten- 
tion. Both  must  concur,  otherwise  iiya» 
was  no  actual  crime.  ^  Sometimes  -the  in* 
tention  maybe  presumed  from. the  act* 
but  still  botli  must  concur ;  and  if  this  \^ 
the  rule  by  which  the  most  common  de* 
linquent  must  be  tried,  it  is  still  more  ne* 
pessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  case  oC 
men  in  ptiblic  situations,  who  are  called 
upon  to  act  and  to  depide,  and  sometimes 
have  onljr  a  choice  of  difficulties.  A  man 
in|iicbisiluatioamayperhi|p8judgeill,«iidi 
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act  imphidently ;  bat  was  there  any  law  by 
^hich  error  in  jod^ent  became  punish- 
irtrfe  ?  It  may  be  nght  to  deprive  sudi  a 
man  of  his  orace  as  unfit  to  be  employed ; 
but  is  he  to  be  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  if 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  wilfully  erred  i 
The  mischief  must  be  great  indeed*  and 
the  degree  of  guilt  evident  and  notorious^ 
to  justify  such  a  proceeding.  The  ques- 
tion iiere  was  not,  whether  Mr.  Hastings 
had  done  wrone  in  some  particulars,  but 
whether  he  had  done  wrong  to  that  extent 
which  should  found  ap  impeachment  against 
him  i  The  accusers^  being  sensible  that  it 
was  necessary  to  ascribe  a  bad  motive 
and  a  wicked  intention  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
imte  set  out  in  the  preamble  of  their 
amended  charges  with  imputing  to  him  in 
dh^ct  terms  **  the  base  and  corrupt  de- 
sign of  procuring,  for  himself  and  his  de- 
pendants, exorbitant  wealth."  This  then 
18  tbe  ground-work  of  the  whole,  and  to 
be  first  considered* 

These  charges  of  corruption  were 
classed  under  two  heads,  tbe  contracts 
and  the  presents.  As  to  the  first,  he  was 
persuaded  the  House  would,  upon  due 
consideration,  think  it  right  to  follow  the 
example  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  who, 
in  tbe  Committee,  confined  his  views  to 
three  articles,  the  opium,  contract,  one  of 
the  bullock  contracts,  and  the  allowances 
to  sir  Eyre  Coote.  As  to  the  opiuo)  con- 
tract, it  was  a  little  hard  not  only  to  de- 
prive Mr.  Hastings  of  the  merit  he  had 
m  being  the  first  who  turned  this  article 
to  account  for  the  Company,  but  even  to 
make  it  the  ground  of  a  charge  against 
him.  The  contract  had  been  given  in 
gener^  Clavering*s  time  to  Mr.  Griffiths, 
•8  the  lowest  bidder,  afterwards  on  the 
same  terms  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was 
BO  firiend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  then  to 
Mr.  Sulivan,  likewise  on  the  same  terms, 
burthened  with  90,000  rupees  to  a  rela- 
tion of  Mr.  Francis,  which  showed  that 
it  was  not  the  sole  act 'of  Mr.  Hastings. 
This  contract  had  always  been  considered 
as  matter  of  patronage,  and  he  saw  less 
reason  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Hasting 
than  with  other  members  of  the  council. 
On  that  account,  the  bullock  contract,  he 
thought,  was  in  a  similar  situation.  As 
to  sir  Eyre  Coote's  allowances,  sir  Eyre 
daimed  extraordinary  albwances  when  in 
the  field ;  and  this  had  always  been  cus- 
tomary. It  was  difficult  to  contest  a  point 
of  this  kind  with  the  commander-in-chief, 
iAo  had  his  sword  in  his  hant).  It  was 
iu>t  the  sole  ad  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  tbe 


majority  of  the  council,  consisting  then  of 
five;  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Barwell,  sir 
Evre  Coote,  Mr.  Wheler,  and  Mr.  Francis. 
When  sir  Eyre  Coote  went  to  the  country 
of  Oude,  it  was  thoueht  reasonable  that 
the  burthen  of  this  allowance  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  Vizier,  who  had  tbe 
benefit  of  his  protection,  and  the  Vizier 
consented  to  it.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
what  great  degree  of  bltftne  there  was  in  all 
this.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  appeared  to  have 
had  a  desire  for  money.  He  at  the  same 
time  performed  very  meritorious  services. 
Mr.  Hastings  did  not  put  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket  by  any  siach  allowances.  His 
employers  were  likewise  satisfied*  With 
what  propriety,  then,  did  this  House  in- 
terfere ?  The  same  observation  held  as  to 
the  contracts  in  tgeneral.  It  was  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  we  did  not 
find  any  relation  of  Mr.  Hastings  pro- 
vided for,  to  the  amount  of  a  shillmg ;  he 
had  a  nephew  in  the  service  who  was  only 
a  lieutenant ;  and  we  saw  no  view  to  any 
influence  at  home,  unless  in  the  singlf 
instance  of  Mr.  Sulivan.  The  charge 
concerning  the  presents  was  to  be  consi- 
dered under  two  separate  heads:  first, 
some  alleged  instances  in  1772  and  1773  ; 
second,  those  beginning  in  1781.  As  So 
the  former,  there  wjs  not  a  vestige  of 
evidence  or  probability  that  any  such  had 
ever  existed,  and  therefore  it  would  ba 
improper  to  waste  time  upon  them.  As 
to  the  second,  they  were  all  admitted; 
and  indeed  the  only  proof  of  them  was 
Mr,  Hastings^s  own  letters  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.  He  first  took  the  two 
lacks  from  Cheyt  Sing's  agent  in  June 
1780,  of  which  a  full  account  was  given 
by  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  defence,  supported 
bv  Mr.  Markham's  evidence,  and  by  Mr. 
Hastings's  letter  to  the  Court  of  Birectors 
by  the  first  dispatches  after  tbe  transaction 
happened.  Tne  next  was  the  nuzzar  or 
gratuity  received  from  Rajah  Kelleram 
and  Cullian  Sing,  upon  farming  to  them 
the  revenues  of  Bahar  in  October  1780. 
Mr.  Anderson's  evidence  went  to  justify 
tliis  as  founded  in  immeniorial  practice, 
and  he  said  that  farmers  and  zemindars 
would  agree  to  such  extra  payments^ 
when  they  would  not  give  any  excess  of 
rent.  The  other  articles  were  mostly  of 
the  same  nature ;  the  ten  hscku  received 
from  the  Vizier  in  September  1781;  were 
upon  occasion  of  a  very  important  trans- 
action, the  treaty  of  Chunar.  I^ch  pre- 
sents had  been  customary  from  the  be* 
gtBDuig  of  time  i&  those  Essien)  fioun- 
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tries  upon  all  ocoasioDS  of  iotercourie; 
and  we  were  not  to  view  them  in  the  same 
light  as  we  would  do  similar  transactions 
'^in  Europe.  There  would  have  been  rto* 
thing  wrong  in  any  officer's  taking  pre- 
aents,  had  it  not  been  for  the  regulating 
Act  of  1773;  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
{prohibition  of  that  Act  reached  no  farther 
than  the  case  of  an  officer's  taking  for  his 
own  use.  It  had  not  b  view  the  case  of 
an  officer's  taking  for  the  use  of  the 
Company ;  the  clause  forfeiting  the  sum 
tQ  the  Company  showed  ihis^  and  penal 
laws  were  always  strictly  interpreted. 
Besides,  this  Act  Iras  repealed  by  the 
new  India  Act  of  1784»  and  never  could 
be  the  ground  of  prosecution.  Mr.  Hast- 
jngSy  therefore,  was  at  liberty  to  take 
thiese  sums  for  the  Company's  use,  and  so 
the  Directors  thought.  The  only  argu* 
ment  of  weigbt  against  him  upon  this  head 
was,  that  futhoi^  he  was  not  in  fact 
porrupted,  yet  he  acted  as  if  he  had  been 
corrupted,  and  thereby  set  a  bad  example 
to  those  who  gave  the  presents.  But, 
first,  it  would  be  strange  to  charge  him 
as  guilty  of  corruption,  when  in  truth  be 
was  not  corrupted.  Second,  his  conduct 
was  not  influenced  by  any  such  transac- 
tion, as  we  saw  from  the  case  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  that  the  native  of  India,  accus- 
tomed to  this  pradfice  from  time  imme- 
morial, would  not  think  there  was  any 
thing  wrong  in  it.  Third,  th^  necessities 
of  the  Company  at  the  time,  and  the  fact 
pf  his  applying  all  these  sums  to  the 
Company's  use,  were  strong  grounds 
of  justification.  The  Company  having 
actually  taken  the  benefit  of  aH  these 
transactions,  and  so  far  approved  of  thetn, 

£d  no  intention  being  to  this  day  signi* 
d  from  any  quarter  to  refund  the  money 
io  received,  with  what  propriety  could 
Mr.  Hastings  be  impeached  for  procuring 
it  ?  Mr.  Dundas  then  took  a  snort  view 
of  the  affiiirs  of  Cheyt  Sing,  the  treaty  of 
Chunar,  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires, 
and  the  seizing  of  the  Begums'  treasures, 
which,  although  detailed,  and  branched 
out  into  a  variety  of  charges,  did  truly 
make  but  one  piece  of  history,  the  inci- 
^ent$  following  on^  another  in  a  natural 
majiner,  and  Sx  relating  to  the  Company's 
connexions  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  which 
had  been  the  source  of  great  wealth  and 
security  to  the  Company,  and  to  the 
public  interest  of  this  country  in  India. 
jThat  the  Governor  and  council  had  a 
rl^ht,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  call  on 
'^  eyt  Sing  i^  zenundfir  of  fiienares,  de- 


pendant on  the  Company  for  eztraar- 
dinary  aids  upon  the  emergency  of  a  war, 
had  been  clearly  made  out  in  the  Com- 
mittee \  and  as  to  the  intention  which  Mr. 
Hastings  had  of  inflicting  upon  him  a  fine 
of  50  lacks  for  his  contumacy,  which  was 
thought  too  exorbitant,  this  could  not 
surely  enter  into  the  case,  as  in  fact  no 
such  intention  had  ever  been  executed, 
nor  even  known  to  Cheyt  Sing.  The 
measure  of  resuming  the  jaghires  stood 
justified  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excbe* 
quer  as  wise  and  politic,  and  was  attended 
with  no  real  hardship,  the  same  allowances 
in  money  being  continued.  The  plan  of 
allowing  the  Vizier  to  insist  also  on  having 
the  treasures  which  truly  belonged  to 
himself,  and  were  unduly  withheld  by  his 
mother,  arose  out  of  the  incidenu  which 
had  recently  taken  place.  She  heraelf 
received  no  ill  usage,  but  her  two  minis- 
ters, the  eunuchs,  were  laid  hold  of^  and 
this  brought  about  a  compromise.  At 
to  Farruckabad  and  Fyzula  Kahn,  the 
charges,  he  said,  were  trifling,  and  only 
founded  on  misrepresentation.  Diflerent 
expedients  were  tried  from  time  to  time ; 
but  both  these  parties  were  satisfied,  pad 
there  was  no  complaint  from  them,  or 
from  any  quarter  of  India.  Neither  was 
there  any  good  ground  of  objection  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  on  account  of  the  di&rent 
modes  which  were  adopted  from  tin^  to 
time  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
This  would  always  happen  in  a  new  go- 
vernment. Mr.  Hastings  got  enemies  by 
discontiouing  the  provincial  councils;  but 
nobody  who  read  Mr.  Bright's  letters 
would  think  he  was  in  the  wrong  so  to  do. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  been  most  unjustly 
blamed  for  various  acts  of  administration, 
in  which  he  had  only  concurred  with 
others.  The  order  of  dates,  as  well  as 
the  state  of  the  council  at  differ^ 
periods,  ought  to  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly attended  to  in  the  charges.  Mr« 
Hastings  had  enjoyed  the  casting  voice  in 
the  council  only  for  a  very  short  tiase^ 
and  even  thei^  Mr.  Barwell  waf  equally 
responsible  with  him.  Afterwards  Mr« 
Wheier,  sir  John  Macpherson,  sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and  Mr.  Stables,  came  gradually 
into  the  council.  At  one  period  a  coali- 
tion took  place  between  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Francis.  How  did  the  proseou-* 
tors  account  for  this?  And  vrm  Itfn 
Hastings  alone  to  be  made  re«Kmable 
during  that  period?  Mr.  Duoidbs  con* 
eluded  with  observing,  that,  in  suggesting 
what  had  occurred  to  him  in  favour  oi  A^ 
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Hastingf,  be  had  aToided  siting  any  thing 
iipoa  the  topic  of  his  extraoroinary  ser- 
vices in  generali  being  doubtful  whether^ 
upon  the  supposition  of  guilt  in  anj 
specific  article,  a  set-off^  as  it  was  called, 
pr  balancing  of  accounts  between  merits 
and  demerits,  would  relevimtly  be  ad« 
mitted ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
mode  of  defence  not  altogether  new* 
The  proceedings  in  lord  Clivers  case  left 
no  room  to  doubt  that  he  owed  his  safety 
to  it;  and  there  was  still  a  more  illustrious 
example  of  it  in  history  in  the  case  of 
Epamioondas  the  Theban  general,  who, 
when  tried  for  his  life  before  the  tribunal 
of  bis  country,  for  having  kept  hhnself  in 
command  four  months  after  he  should 
have  laid  it  down,  acknowledged  the 
crime,  but  enumerated  the  glorious  actions 
which  he  had  performed,  and  said  that  he 
yrould  die  wi(h  pleasure  if  the  sole  merit 
of  these  were  ascribed  to  him,  his  qoun- 
tryinen  having  examined  them*  This 
speech  procured  his  acquittal ;  and  who* 
T^jfor  read  the  history  bf  India  during  the 
late  war,  would  be  apt  to  think  that  Mr* 
Hastings  might  die  when  he  pleases,  with 
timilar  words  in  his  mouth. 
.  Mr.  Courtenay  declared  that  every  man 
must  look  up  to  a  noUe  lord  (Hood)  with 
ihe  utmost  respect  and  reverence,  wh^n  it 
was  considerea  how  miKh  his  coimtry  wan 
indebted  to  him  for  having  been  a  q>ecta- 
tor  of  the  victorious  feats  ^f  the  brave  lord 
Rodn^  on  the  12th  of  April  1782.  [A 
general  cry  from  the  Treasury  side,  of 
Order !  order !  and  sir  Michael  Le  Flem^ 
ing  rgee  up,  and  said,  <<  if  the  House  will 
bear  this,  all  spirit  is  gone.*'3  ^'*  Cour- 
tenay  asked  where  was  the  mighty  harm 
of  his  having  complimented  tly  noble  lord 
•n  his  happening  to  be  fNresent  when 
adnwa)  Rodney  obtained  his  victory  on 
the  12th  of  April  1782  >  He  meant  what 
he  said  fts  a  compliment,  and  surely  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  member  to  fly 
into  a  veheinent  papsion,  and  call  him  t» 
order,  when  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had 
said  nothing  disorderly.  The  worthy 
aldannan  (Wilkes),  he  was  sure,  would 
not  be  so  captious,,  but  would  have  more 
sense  thni  to  feel  angry  when  he  meant 
hiiD  a  compliflQeni,  wiupb  he  certainly  did 
in  wbat  he  was  goip^  to  say.  The  worUiy 
aldeniian,  <tf  whose  ingebuity  he  was  weU 
aware,  was  a  ntfbet  respectable  eharacter; 
a  cbaoiact^  to  whom  the  country  stood 
higbly  indebted,  for  having  at  one  period 
o£  his  life  diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty 
ttoHighout  the  general  mass  of  the  people 


unexampled  beforoi  expecting  only  in  the 
singular  times  of  Jack  Cade  and  Wat 
Tyler,  That  worthy  alderman  had  spoken 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  like- 
wise been  elaborately  defexKJed  by  the 
right  hon«  gentleman  who  sppkelast;  but, 
i^pon  a  review  of  the  defence  made  by 
him  and  the  n<^e  lord  and  worthy  alder- 
man, their  arguments  would,  be  fo«ind  to 
be  Uie  most  sioeuiar  and  extraordinary 
that  could  'possib^  have  been  urgedi  Th^ 
worthy  alderman  had  mentioned  the  affiur 
of  the  Begums,  and  bad  defended  it  b}r 
saying  that  the  Begums  were  in  rebdlioA 
against  Mr.  Hastings.  Surely  the  worthy 
alderman  must  have  looked  upon  the 
transaction  obliquely,  or  he  never  could 
have  formed  such  an  idea.  Two  old  w»- 
men  in  rebellion  i^ainst  dbe  Govemor-ffe- 
neral  of  Bengal !  The  &€t  was  impeasiMr; 
it  could  not  have  beep  so.  Nor  wouUl 
the  wort^iy  alderraaik  have  made  an  Essay 
oa  Woman  in  the  manner  tha^  Mr.  Hast* 
ings  had  done.  That  House  well  knew 
that  be  woidd  not.  But  the  lord  advocate 
had  chosen  to  defend  the  treatment  of  the 
Begums'  ministers,  and  said,  the  eunuchs 
brought  it  upon  themselvea.    Had  they 

E'ven  up  the  money,  they  would  not  haye 
teaflogg^;  itwaaput  la  their  option 
and  was  a  compromise.  Tbe^  would^not 
give  up  the  money,  and  therefore  theflte* 
ging  was  fair.  This  put  him  in  mind  oTa 
well-known  £m^  which  happened  maair 
years  ago.  One  of  our  kings  (king  John) 
wanted  to  borrow  some  money  of  a  rich 
Jew,  but  the  Jevr  refused  to  lend  any. 
He  was  then  brought  before  the  Kingi 
who  ordegredone  of  nis  teeth  to  be  drawn. 
The  Jew. Mill  refused  to  lend  tliA  money. 
The  King  ordered  another  of  his  teeth  to 
be  drawn.  The  Jew  was.yet  obstinate ;  a 
third  tooUi  wa$  drawn,  and  he  then  eoih* 
sented.  The  Jew  therefore,  according  to 
the  learned  fantleroan's  argument,  &em 
his  own  teeth ;  for  it  had  been  put  to  hia 
optioi^  wheljber  he  would  lend  the  money, 
or  have  )m  teeth  drawn ;  and  he  chose 
the  latter.  Another  extraordinary  amU 
ment  made  uae  of  by  the  learned  genUe^ 
man  waa,  his  contending,  that  although 
Mr.  HaUingt  took  the  present  of  the 
Nabob  Vi^r,  he  nevertheless  rigorously 
exacted  ike  immediate  payment  of  the 
Nabob's  debt  to  the  Company,  and  conse- 
quently proved  diat  t^e  present  had  not 
produced  a  corrupt  eftct.  This  reminded 
aim  of  a  case  in  point,  which  happened  in 
Jaraef  2d'9  taie  in  1686,when  there  being 
some  inaHirectiois  in  the  West,  general 
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Kirk  was  Bene  to  quell  the  dbturbarsces ;  an 
office  which  he  executed  with  great  seve- 
Tity.  ft  happened  that  a  young  man  was 
taken  op  as  a  ddinquent,  who  was  just 
goinff  to  be  married  to  a  young  woman, 
and  between  them  amutual  and  an  ardent 
passion  subsisted.  The  young  woman 
went  to  the  general^s  tent,  and  implored 
merc^  for  her  lover.  The  general  told 
iier,  if  she  would  suffer  him  to  enjoy  her, 
lier  lot er  should  be  saved.  The  young 
woman  consented;  and  the  first  thing  that 
Kirk  did  in  the  morning,  was  to  lewl  the 
Young  woman  out  of  his  tent,  and  show 
her  the  body  of  her  lover  hanging  on  a 
tree.  In  this  instance,  according  to  the 
Iramed  gentleman's  argument,  general 
Kirk  acted  with  strict  justice,  and  in  a 
lajj^i^le  manner ;  for,  though  he  enjoyed 
the  woman,  he  did  his  duty,  and  hung  her 
Jover.  The  learned  ^ntfeman  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  motive  and  the  in- 
ientioD,  declaring,  without  proving,  that 
the  House,  as  accusers,  had  no  right  to 
ascribe  guilt.  This  was  new  to  him.  He 
iii|4' hitherto  always  thought,  that,  if  the 
criminal  fact  was  proved,  the  criminal  in- 
tention was  presumed.  But,  according  to 
the  learned  gentleman's  doctrine,  if  a  man 
were  to  murder  another,  and  not  to  rob 
him,  he  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime,  be- 
cause he  only  murdered  his  object ;  and 
who  could  impute  a  criminal  intention, 
lince  it  was  evident  he  had  not  robbed 
him,  although  he  might  have  done  so? 
With  arguments  as  absurd  and  ridiculous 
tis  those  ne  had  answered,  was  Mr.  Hast- 
ings defended.  What  he  had  said,  there- 
fore, was  a  suffident  answer  to  all  of  them ; 
for  no  real  argument,  solid,  substantia], 
and  rational,  had  been  brought  io  prove 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  acted  uni- 
formly upon  a  6]^stem  of  treachery,  breach 
of  &ith,  corruption,  oppression,  and  injus- 
tice; without  a  regard  to  htt  engagements, 
to  his  duty,  to  his  station  and  character. 
Mr.  Hastmgs  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  debates,  been  compared  to 
Verres,  to  Alexander,  to  Scipio,  and  to 
Epaminondas.  He  thought  tae  first  the 
comparison  most  in  point ;  but  he  would 
not  refer  to  the  Romans  and  Grecians  for 
a  comparison.  It  was  so  long  nnce  he  had 
read  books  relative  to  them,  tlUt  'he  had 
almost  forgotten  their  contents.  He  wdufd 
look  (o  more  modem  history  foi'  a  compA-^ 
rison,  and  he  recollected  an  opt  and 'a 
dose  one.  It  was  Ferdmando  Cortiez  ifi 
whom  he  alludad.  Ferdinaiido  Cortez  had 
been  sent  out  by  Cliarles  V.  to  make1di»-' 


coveries  in  South  America,  to  instruct,  to 
murder,  and  to  baptize  the  uninformed 
Indians.  He  pursued  his  object,  and  ha 
ibotsteps  were  marked  with  blood  and 
cruelty;  insomuch  that  the  news  of  this 
brutality  reached  Madrid,  and  was  thoo^ 
BO  great  a  national  disgrace,  that  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  was  deemed  due  to  the 
national  character.  The  bisbopa  and 
archbidiops,  who  united  in  their  own  per- 
sons the  characters  of  prelates  and  diief 
justices,  wer^  ordered  to  conduct  the  in* 
quiry.  Cortez  was  accompanied  by  ifof 
ofthese  chief  justices,  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  whose  object  it  was  to  gio  about 
and  cdlect  affidavits.  In  order  to  <iett 
themselves  firom  the  charge,  tfaej  ooo- 
trhred  to  got  several  affidavits  sworn  that 
the  deponents  heard  a  chorus  of  angeb 
sing  in  the  Mexican  language,  ghric  m 
excelsis^  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upoft 
the  head  of  Ferdinando  Cortez,  for  ha 
humanity  and  benevolence  to  the  Mexi* 
cans  and  Peruvians.  The  archbiahop  of 
Toledo  transmitted  these  to  the  bemai  of 
his  reverend  brother  chief-justices ;  they 
persuaded  the  people  to  believe  the  hcu 
deposed;  a  general  credulity  prevailed* 
and  at  the  same  time  Cortez  sent  Charles 
V.  tome  jewels,  not  a  bulse  he  believed, 
for  that  was  an  oriental  word  not  then 
known  in  Europe,  but  which  had  an  eoual 
effect  upon  the  Spanish  monarches  nund^ 
and  all  Spain  rang  with  the  praises  of 
Ferdinando  Cortez.  Extravagant  Ad 
ludicrous  as  this  story  might  appear,  it 
wa^  an  undoubted  filet,  and  statea  as  soch 
in  the  letters  of  Cortez  to  Charles  Y.  M^. 
Courtenay  conduded  with  dedaring  that 
he  should  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Report^ 

Mr.  Alderman  Tcnihshend  said,  that  he 
did  not  rise  to  make  jokes  and  tell  plea* 
sant  stories,  nor  to  express  himself  ia 
terms  so  gross  and  indecent,  diat  they 
were  not  fit  to  be  heard  in  any  assembly 
where  the  smallest  pretensions  to  propriety 
were  affected.  He  had  not  called  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  order  who  spoke  latt, 
because  he  meant  to  answer  what  be  said ; 
but  he  was  astonished  that  the  Speaker 
neffleeted  to  stop  the  hon.  genthNnan,*aBd 
tell  him  that  such  language  was  not  to  bo 
bqme  in  that  House.  The  Aldermaii  ap-. 
pealed  to  the  candour  attd  feet^p^froT 
tlemen,  whether,  in  a  crimlbi^  "^  ' 
and  while  they  were  sitting  in  i 
of  grand  jurors,  it  was  eiiher 
becoming  to  abuse  a  *  gendenMm  "%ka 
stoodas  «x:riiniiial  ^t  their  bar,  l£*a  tfO> 
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ner  so  full  of  groBsness  and  personal  aspe- 
rity ?  He  then  reminded  the  House  that 
he  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  business, 
ur|^ed  the  extreme  impropriety  of  carrying 
articles  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
tbey  would  have  thrown  back  in  their 
&oes,  as  incapable  of  being  established  by 
evidence,  loe  fact  had  turned  out  ex- 
actly as  he  had  foretold.  To  the  charges 
that  had  been  voted  he  (lad  patiently  at- 
tended, and  had  not  heard  one  of  them 
made  out  clearly  and  satisfactorily;  if 
therefore  they  went  up  to  the  other 
HoOse,  they  must  fail  there,  and  the  dis- 
grace that  they  meant  for  Mr.  Hastings 
would  be  their  own.  He  had  heard  the 
honour  and  justice  of  the  House  appealed 
to — in  his  mind,  very  improperly.  He 
asked,  what  I>onour  was  there  in  hunting 
down  an  individual,  who  deserved  the 
thanks  of  his  country  for  having  done  it 
the  most  essential  services  ?  and  who  was 
it  that  complained  against  Mr.  Hastings  ? 
As  to  justice,  if  that  were  truly  the  mo- 
tive of  the  House,  why  did  they  not  make 
retribution  to  the  persons  from  whom  Mr. 
Hastings  had  taken  the  money,  which  he 
had  applied  to  the  necessary  purposes  c^ 
the  Com^y  ?  Mr.  Townshend  justified 
Mr.  Hastings  on  the  groimd  of  state  ne* 
cessity,  and  said,  he  dieserved  the  highest 
applause  for  not  having  stood  upon  so 
oalcry  a  punctilio,  as  considering  whether 
it  was  rigidly  correct  and  legal,  when  he 
was  about  to  execute  a  measure  essentially 
necessary  to  the  immediate  service  of  tlie 
Compaov's  affisurs,  and  to  the  salvation  of 
India.  He  recoUbcted  when  lord  Chat- 
ham, with  an  activity  that  did  him  the 
highest  honour,  foreseeing  that  the  French 
were  preparing  for  war,  sent  orders  to 
seiae  upon  a  number  of  French  ships,  and 
publicly  sold  them  and  their  freights  be- 
fore there  was  any  declaration  of  war.  At 
tbstt  time,  though  undoubtedly  as  there 
had  been  no  declaration  of  war,  the  act 
was  in  itself  illegal,  nobody  thought  of 
blaming  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
country  rang  with  his  praises ;  yet,  as  the 
nation  meant  justice,  the  money  that  the 
sliips  sold  for,  to  the  value  of  600,00(V., 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  be  returned  to 
the  innocent  individuals  to  whom  it  be* 
longed.  The  Alderman  reasoned  upon 
this,  and  said,  that  makioff  restitution  to 
the  persons  whose  property  had  been  taken, 
would  be  more  like  an  act  of  justice  than 
hunting  down  an  individual  against  whom 
no  complaint  had  been  made.  He  coo- 
€lude4  Vtb  expressing  his  hope  that  the 
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House  nould  that  night  piit  an  end  to  the 
proceediDff,  by  consenting  to  the  worthy 
Alderman  s  motion. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  rose  with  expres* 
sions  of  distrust  of  his  abilities,  to  explain 
his  senlimentB  on  the  present  occasion  in 
the  manner  he  wished  to  do.  But,  after 
the  information  he  had  derived  from  tha 
Company's  records,  and  the  pinions  he 
had  deliberately  avowed  as  a  Director  (£ 
the  East  India  Company^  upon  the  pditi- 
cal  conduct  of  the  late  GovernoNgeaeral^ 
he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  fedioss  to 
let  so  important  a  subject,  with  whicn  he 
had  been  in  another  place  much  connected^ 
pass,  without  stating  to  the  House  the 
motives  which  had  determined  him  to  the 
vote  he  intended  to  give  that  night.  The 
charges  went  to  affect  (be  character,  the 
reputation,  and  the  fortune  of  a  fellow* 
subject,  who  had  filleda  high  and  important 
station  under  his  country  for  13  years; 
and  when  he  considered  that  the  grounds 
andmotives  which  impelledMr.  Hastings  to 
those  pursuits  and  actions  now  arraigned 
by  this  House,  were,  from  distance  of  time 
and  place,  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  ob- 
scuntv,  and  in  several  respects  misrepre* 
sented ;  much  as  he  condemned  his  politic 
cal  measures  in  various  instances,  he 
thought  it  a  degree  of  justice  due  to  the 
accused  to  remind  the  House  of  certain 
transactions  long  since  past,  but  which,  in 
their  consequences,  led  to  those  measures 
from  whence  the  charges  bare  been  drawn. 

He  then  dMerved,  Uiat  it  had  proved  a 
very  unfortunate  circumstance  to  this 
country,  that,  when  vre  first  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Duannee  or  royal 
revenues  of  Bengal,  a  strange  infatuation 
prevailed,  arising  out  of  sanguine  repre- 
sentations from  abroad,  that  the  sources 
of  our  new-acquired  wealth  were  almost  in- 
exhaustible. Slumbering  in  security  over  - 
this  idea,  the  Ministers  and  the  Company 
were  alike  solicitous  to  obtain  large  an- 
nual remittances,  from  that  new-acquired 
wealth,  io  England.  Therefore,  in  1767, 
the  second  year  after  the  acquisitkin,  Go- 
vernment brought  tlie  Company  to  stlpu«^ 
late  for  the  yearly  payment  of  400,000f. 
out  of  their  revenues,  as  a  participation 
for  the  public  of  the  surplus  wealth  of 
Bengal.  The  proprietors  were  induced  to 
accede  to  these  prc^osals,  by  the  hope  of 
some  small  annual  mcrease  of  their  com- 
mercial dividend,  till  it  extended  to  12^ 
per  cent.,  and  which  Government  might 
otherwise  have,  prevented.  In  strict  jus- 
tice«  the  discharge  of  |^e  Company's  dcbu 
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to  hate  preceded  every  otfier  con'- 
tioo,  the  dotiet  to  the  Crown  ex«- 
1,  as  they  had  been  contracted  for 
taimnent  of  these  new  acquiaitiont, 
)r  the  carrriBg  on  a  long  and  ex- 
e  war  in  the  Carnatic ;  a  war  the 
any  had  not  been  in  the  least  accea- 
1  bringing  on,  but  the  contrary :  for 
ad  used  every  means  to  avoid  taking 
in  it ;  but  were  at  last,  in  thrir  own 
:e,  dramed  into  it  by  the  restless 
Ion  of  France,  and  her  intrigues  at 
»urts  of  the  native  princes. 
8  inconsiderate  eagerness  in  the  Mi- 
I,  after  immediate  gain  from  the 
-acquired  revenues,  was  in  the  hish* 
gree  improvident ;  whilst  every  otner 
relative  to  India,  however  important 
nature,  appears  at  that  time  to  have 
leglected.  Not  the  smallest  considera- 
as  paid  to  the  abilities  of  the  country 
)rd,  besides  the  current  demands  of 
ireral  governments  in  India,  so  large  a 
s  ^om  the  revenues  as  became  ne- 
y  to  supply  the  wants  at  home. 
Directors'  initruotions  undoubtedly 
ned  the  rulers  in  India  against  en- 
into  wars  with  the  princes  of  the 
ry,  and  constantly  recommended 
ration,  justice,  and  good  iluth,  to* 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  Di- 
■s,  in  their  letters  to  India,  were 
Uie  necessity  to  enjoin  their  serrants 
strongest  terms  to  send  home  larse 
1  investments,  without  drawing  buls 
e  Company,  in  order  to  realiae  in 
ind  such  considerable  remititances 
the  revenues^  through  the  medium 
trade,  as  should  eiuible  the  Com* 
to  keep  their  engagements  with  the 
;,  and  that  Government  might  on  no 
nt  be  disappointed.  This  intemperate 
n  the  part  of  the  Ministers  to  grasp  a^ 
diate  wealth,  he  considered  as  the 
of  the  wars  in  India,  and  of  all 
distresses  and  embarrassments  in 
we  were  involved  during  the  latter 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  government.  For 
ders  abroad,  goaded  by  the  pressing 
ids  of  the  Company  to  send  home 
annual  investments,  without  drawing 
»n  England,  and  anxious  at  the  same 
which  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
aitify  the  only  object  Ministers  ap* 
i  to  have  in  view,  or  to  be  in  the  least 
ive  to,  with  regard  to  India.  When 
bund,  therefore,  that  the  regular  re« 
38  arising  from  our  revenues  were 
]uate  to  answer  the  exigencies  of 
veral  governments  in  Indii,  and  sup* 


ply  the  wants  at  homet-^md  when  the^ 
perceived  that  any  doubts  e%  appreben* 
sioBs  of  the  insufficiency  of  oArrevenaes  tb 
provide  Im*  the  engagements  to  Govern- 
ment, were  either  disregarded  or  HI  re- 
cced, the  nders  in  India  had  recoorse  to 
treaties  for  subsidy  or  tribute  from  the 
neighbouring  states  in  return  for  protect 
tion  and  assistance.  And  hence  it  was, 
that  Mr.  Hastings,  in  1773,  a  year  and  a 
half  after  he  came  to  the  goyemment  of 
Bengal,  in  order  to  relieve  the  distresses 
he  had  found  the  country  groaning  under, 
from  an  exhausted  treasury  and  a  hesfy 
bonded  debt,  was  impelled  to  depart  from 
that  wise  and  prudent  system  of  <iefence 
whfch  alone  had  been  recotnmended  bjr 
the  noble  lord  from  whose  valour  thit 
country  derived  its  present  poeaesaiofn  ia 
Indian 

Mr.  Hastings  having  departed  frsis 
thn  defensive  system,  by  extendingit  to 
an  offensive  alliance  with  the  Nabob  vi»er 
of  Code,  launched  at  once  into  that  wide 
and  dangerous  sea  of  politics,  in  wbidi  tfas 
ministers  of  this  country  and  the  Compaq 
have  been  floating  ever  since,  at  least  tw 
within  these  last  two  or  three  years,  wfaea 
the  late  Act  of  Parliament  confined  tbeM 
again  to  the  wiser  and  safer  ayatem  of 
defence  alone.  He  was  justified,  ia  the 
reasons  he  had  assigned  for  Mr.  Hastings*! 
conduct,  from  the  Compan/a  i^ecords; 
for,  at  the  end  of  1773,  on  his  return  from 
Benares,  sonne  altercation  ariaiag  at  ths 
council  board,  from  a  member  having  re* 
proached  him  for  surrenderiag  a^  the 
Moeul's  two  provinces  of  Corah  and  lii- 
abad  to  die  viaier,  he  replied  that  hii 
object  had  not  been  extension  of  tetritorjr, 
but  merely  the  attainment  of  a  aum  ef 
money  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Bengal, 
and  assist  the  wants  at  home.  And  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  a  letter  to  Shah  Allum  about 
the  same  time,  in  reply  to  hia  demand  irf 
tribute,  says,  <<  The  edge  of  miaeiy  ts 
which  this  country  is  reduced,  must  raia 
it  beyond  redemption,  shotild  we  jMa  it 
of  its  little  remainhig  wealth.'*  The  Shsh 
had  two  years  before  quitted  the  Cem- 
pany's  protection,  and  taken  shelter  with 
the  Mnrattas,  who  were  dien  oor  ene- 
mies s  therefore,  admitting  the  treasarv 
to  have  overflowed  at  that  time,  it  woafl 
have  been  not  only  the  height  of  Mfy  snd 
imprudence,  but  of  treac^ir  aieo  to  Vk 
country,  if  in  the  Shah's  smiatioo  Mk 
Hastings  had  paid  the  tribute;  yet  theflsl 
doio^  it  has  been  brought  as  a  tkmt^  ef 
crinunality  9gaiast  him^    The  Cgmpeey** 
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afiBura  U  home,  about  tjbh  period,  (the 
latter  end  of  1772)  were  in  ao  great  a 
state  of  diitress,  that  Gbvemment,  afamied 
for  the  efiect  it  might  have  on  coaunercial 
credit  in  general,  obtained  a  loan  from 
Parliament  of  1,400,000/.  in  Exchequer 
bills,  to  induce Jhe  Bank  16  advance  to 
the  Company  a  sum  of  money  to  that 
amount,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
public. 

Such  was  the  gloomy  pro6f>ect  of  the 
Company's  afiairs  m  India  and  in  England 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hastings  made  the 
^*eaty  of  Beaares  with  the  Nabob  Vizier 
e€  Oude.   The  distresses  abroad  had  arisen 
solely  irem  the  extravagant  requisitioos 
made  from  home  for  constant  annual  re- 
mittaaces,  beyond  what  the  revenues  of 
Bengal  could  afford ;   whilst  the  distresses 
at  home  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
heaivy  drains  upon  the  Treasury  in  LieadeQ- 
hall'Stroet,  to  discharge  the  participation 
or  tribute  government  had  obtained  from 
the  Company  for  the  use  of  the  pubUc, 
before  mmisters  were  at  all  confirmed  in 
tha  abilities  of  the  counti^  to  admit  of 
such  a  drain,  and  which  they  continued  to 
exact  without   inquiry  or    examination^ 
after  apprehensions  had  been  expressed  of 
the  rumous  consequences  that  must  ulti- 
anately  attend  a  demand  so  much  bevond 
what  the  revenues  were  at  all  likely  to 
afford  for  any  continuance.    For,  exclu- 
aive  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Com- 
pany for  stores,  recruits,  and  various  other 
disbursements,  that  have  no  reference  to 
commerce ;   exclusive  of  the  additional 
exports  in  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri* 
tain^  and  of  the  great  increase  in  duties  to 
the  Crown,  and  in  all  the  commercial 
charges  from  the  extension  cf  the  mvest- 
ments  from  India,  which  operated,  at  the 
same  time«   to  occasion  a  considerable 
dimtoutton   of  the  profits  that  used  to 
arise  from  the  trade;  Gov^masent  had 
taken*  under  the  plea  of  participation,  be- 
tween March  1767  and  September  1772, 
%9O0fi00L  and  laid  claim  to  a  farther  sum 
that  wofild  be  due  on  the  same  account 
the  25th  of  March  1773,  of  170,00tf. 
Hence  arose  tlie  real  cause  of  the  defi- 
ciencqr  in  the  Company's  treasury  to  meet 
the   regular    demands.     The   Company 
bad^in  the  same  period  in  which  govern* 
BieDt  obtained  near  2,000,000^,  received 
no  more  than  614v000/.  on  the  proprietors* 
account ;  and  if  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion on  the  commercial  dividend  below 
8  per  cent,  during  Uiis  interval  of  distress, 
wbich  came  to.SQ&OOO^.  be  taken  from 
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the  above  excess  of  614,0002.,  6m  re-^ 
mainder,  about  808,000^.,  will  give  th^ 
whcje  amount  that  the  proprietors  have 
received,  beyond  a  conmiercial  dividend 
of  8  per  cent,  in  the  space  ef  22  yeur^ 
from  the  first  attainment  of  the  Duannee,. 
in  return  for  all  the  expenses  they  have 
incurred,  and  the  haGsards  to  which  theiA 
commercial  property  has  been  exposed 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  alliance  entered 
iate  with  the  Vizier  in  1773,  were  very 
comiderable,  and  came  at  a  fortueate 
juncture  to  release  the  credit  aad  en- 
gagemmts  the  public  had  entered  into,  ia 
order  to  assist  the  Company;  for,  u&eB 
such  huge  exactions,  the  mmisters  could 
not  IB  conscience  suiier  the  Conmany  to 
fiiil,  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  Govern^ 
ment  to  support  them.  ~ 

By  means  of  the  pecuniary  mds  from 
oar  alhanee  with  the  Vizier,  the  treasury 
of  Bengal  became  replenished,  the  debl 
on  bond  there^  to  the  extent  of  ISO  lacks,  * 
or  1^300,000/.,  dischai^ed,  and  such  very 
considerable  supplies  sent  home,  as  en* 
abled  the  Company  to  pay  off  tha 
1,400,000^  in  Exchequer  bills  before  they 
became  chargeabte  oa-the  puUic ;  also  to 
pay  off  the  170,0001  due  to  Govemmaat 
on  account  of  participation,  and  to  reduoo 
their  own  bond  debt  at  home  from  near 
2.900,000^  to  one  million  and  a  half. 
These  debts  .paid  off;  the  Company  had 
no  sooner  returned  to  their  commercial 
dividend  ef  8  per  cent,  than  the  minister^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  stale 
of  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  March  1781 » 
laid  claim,  under  the  plea  of  participation, 
to  600^000^  oat  of  760,0006^  which  front 
accidental  circumstances  appeared  upon 
the  bidaace  of  the  cash  account  at  that 
periods  this  payment  claimed  by  Go* 
vemment  was  afterwards  adjusted  at 
400,000L;  but  the  demand  had  beta 
made  without  ever  reverting  to>the  state 
of  the  current  debts  ef  the  Company,  in 
order  to  shew  what  was  due,  or  growing 
due^  upon  the  duties  and  fireighCs  of  those 

goods  whKh  had  been  brought  to  market 
1  the  September  sale ;  and  being  cleared 
before  die  prompt,  had  occasmned  the 
balance  in  the  treasury;  whereas,  if  a 
krge  part  of  the  goods,  as  has  ofken  hap- 
pened, had  not  been  paid  for  till  after  the 
1st  of  Match,  the  balance  of  cash  in  the 
treasury  woidd  have  been  very  ihcoBp 
sidendue. 

Mr.  Smith  observed,  that  he  did  not 
mean  io  infer  thai  Govero^iezil  bad  no 
[4C] 
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ground  of  claim  to  the  400,00tf*  under 
the  bard  bargain  the  Company  had  im- 
providently  yielded  to ;  but  that  he  meant 
to  show,  from  this  rash  and  hasty  pro- 
ceeding to  demand  so  large  a  portion  of 
an  accidental  balance^  after  the  warning 
experience  had  held  out  of  the  inabiiitv 
of  the  resources  in  India  to  afford  sudi 
lieavy  drains  as  Government  seemed  de- 
sirous to  exact,  that  their  conduct  plainly 
pointed  out  such  an  eagerness  in  ministers 
after  immediate  gain,  as  left  the  Company 
no  room  to  expect  the  smallest  indul- 

gence  in  /uture,  whenever  any  considera- 
te balance  remained  at  the  annual  dose 
•f  the  cash  account.    The  effect  this  de- 

Siand  had  upon  the  Directors  was,  to 
rive  them  to  the  necessity  of  calling  for 
the  continuance  of  large  investments 
without  drawing  bills  of  exchange:  whilst 
|he  servanu  in  Ben^,  finding  me  former 
extraordinary  supplies  almost  exhausted; 
that  casual  aids  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
object  ministers  looked  up  to  from  India ; 
and  that  they  had  expressed  no  disappro- 
bation of  the  temporary  alliance  made 
with  the  Nabob  Vusier  in  177S;  which 
it  undoubtedly  bek^ame  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown  to  have 
done,  whenever  they  saw  political  miscon- 
duct in  any  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Company  in  England  or  in  India  : — 
from  these-  circums.tance8  the  supreme 
coivemment  were  stinyjlated  to  pursue 
rarther  exthiordbary  aids  from  similar 
alliances  with  other  states,  in  return  for 
protection  and  assistance ;  by  which  means 
the  Governor-general  became  entangled 
in  negociations  and  intrigues  with  the 
Rajahs  of  Bundlecund  and  Berar,  the 
Rana  of  Gohud  and  others,  until  the  jea- 
lousies of  the  three  great  powers  of  Decan 
and  lodostaor  became  awakened  for  their 
fkture  safety;  and  encouraged  by  war 
^  breaking  out  in  Europe,  whereby  France 
wat^niMed  to  take  an  open  and  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  India,  and  afford 
them  assistance;  and  being  farther  em- 
boldened by  the  disgraceful  convention  at 
Wargaum ;  liiose  native  powers  were  indu* 
ced  to  throw  aside  that  natural  distrust  and 
animosity  towards  each  other,  so  prevalent 
•among  d/npotic  states,  and  to  -enter  into 
one  common  league  for  our  destruction, 
by  determininff  to  attack  us  at  the  same 
tune  in  Bengal,  the  Carnatic,  and  on  the 
weistem  side  of  India :  and  hence  arose  that 
Ibrmidable  combination  for  our  extirpa- 
iKon  made  between  the  Nizam,  Hyder,  the 
Peshwa,  and  the  several  Mahratta  states. 


He  desired,  that  he  m^t  not  be  oani^ 
dered  by  the  House  as  a  defender  of  Bir. 
Hastings's  political  conduct.  On  the 
contrary^  he  said,  that  as  a  Director,  be 
had  constantljr  opposed  every  attempt  to 
grasp  at  offensive  alliances  in  India  for  the 
attainment  of  subsidy,  tribute,  or  domi- 
nion, or  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
hal  government  of  any  state  the  Cooipany 
might  enter  into  alliance  with,  upon  m 
grouAd  of  their  protecting  autfaort^r. 
These  he  had  opposed,  beciMse  he  hdd 
such  an  extensive  system  of  policy  iocom- 

gitible  with  the  true  interest  of  Great 
ritain  in  her  relative  situation  to  those 
dependant  provinces  so  distant  from  the 
sefU  of  empire;  dangerous  to  the  lasting 
security  <n  those  provinces ;  and  tmavoUi- 
ably  leading,  from  circumstances  arisii^ 
out  of  situation,  to  frequent  acts  of  op- 

Eression  and  injustice ;  not  from  any  peco- 
ar  depravity  of  mind  in  those  particular 
persons  to  whose  lot  it  had  fiidten  to  be 
sent  into  such  situations;  hot  fr<Mn  the 
imperfections  inherent  throughout  human 
nature,  which  under  similar  temptattmis 
would  operate  on  almost  all  mankind  alike, 
and  prompt  them  to  embrace  the  same 
pecuniary  advantages  when  they  came  m 
their  way. 

For,  said  Mr.  Smith,  when  two  powers 
exist  in  the' same  state,  neither  of  which 
can  legally  control  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  auxiliaries,  wholse  strength  happens 
to  exceed  the  military  force  of  that  state 
which  solidta  tjieir  protection,  the  natifral 
cons^uehce '  Ailst  be,  that  the  existing 
state'being  the  op^ent  and  weaker  power 
will,  ib  order'  to  ^i^rd  against  npprcssiTiii 
and  irregiilarity  firom  the  stronger,  have 
recoii^rse  to  mtriguei  aiid'pecuniaiy  indul- 
gences to  keep  the,  prbtectbig  forces  in 
temper,  and  prevtot  them  from  runaiog 
into  exactions  and  exi^esses  dttficok  la 
detect,  or  to  restraiii  When  detected  :^- 
that  this  s<Mt  of  double  government  or  un- 
defined authority  had  pi^vai^ed  in  the  Car- 
natic these  thirty  years  jjlast ;  in  Tai^oie 
ever  since  1773  i  and  fm  'been  piwWjy 
the  situation  In  Oude  fi^m  1775,  fffte, 
upon  the  death  of  Sujah  Dowlal^  the 
suprexbe  government  Stored  into  ti^mim 
aild  more  es^tensive  tfeaty  withbiston  a^d 
successor;  'n^fng  Oude*  ^e  uoiflfctA 
barrier  to  the  Briush  pos^i^ons ;  and  itf- 
pulating  to  receive  cettain  mebthbr  nay- 
ments  for  the  maiuieiUmce  of  a  wUe 
brigade,  to  be  stationed  for  th^  |irotaQliaa 
of  the  Vizier's  doiihtty  jiTcaAtittiBientiioa 
itsT  irestam'  boundary:    A  ciVft^estAlrii- 
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«KieBt  or  arerident  and  a«Bisttnts  was  like- 
-wme  fixed  at  Lucknow,  in  order  to  pa^r  the 
troops,  and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  stipulated  subsidy  as  the  monthl  v  pay- 
ments became  due ;  to  watch  over  likewise 
uny  intri^es  carrying  on  at  the  Vizier's 
courty  which  the  resident  was  constantly 
to  keep  the  supreme  government  informed- 
of  from  time  to  time,  and  to  give  the 
Vizicnr  hisadviceas  occasion  might  require. 
Besides  these  British  forces,  the  Vizier 
had  about  8,000  horse  and  foot,  which 
were  considered  to  be  more  immediately 
hia  own ;  these  were  to  be  paid  under  the 
inapection  and  authority  or  the  resident, 
.^oa  to  be  disciplined  and  commanded  by 
British  officers  selected  for  that  purpose; 
hut  whilst  they  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  Vizier,  and  were  considered  as  his 
Iroopp,  these  officers  were  not  liable  to 
martial  law:  by  this  measure  forty-eight 
British  subjects  were  placed  over  his 
troops,  who  were  under  no  control  from 
the  laws  of  their  own  country ;  so  that 
i^moval  or  recall  remaihed  the  sole  remedy 
sigainst  any  excesses  they  might  run  into, 
and  the  only  punishment  for  any  oppres- 
sions or  exactions  they  mieht  commit.— 
He  said,  this  treaty  and  these  new  and 
extensive  arrangements  had  been  made 
when  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  the  ascen- 
dancy  at  the  CounciKboard,  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  }}e  imputed  to  him ;  they  were 
made  when  general  Clavering  and  Mr. 
Monson's  influence  predominated  there; 
two  men  whose  memory  he  highly  re- 
spected, whom  he  considered  to  have  been 
as  upright  characters  as  ever  lived,  and 
who  would  never  have  committed  so  gross 
a  mistake,  could  they  have  foreseen  the 
consequences.  However,  this  great  error 
ip  autfering  British  subjects  io  Oude  to 
exeroise  military  authority  independent  of 
any  legal  or  regular  control  was,  in  his 
opmion,  the  origin  or  principal  source  a£ 
all  the  excesses  and  irregularities  which 
bad  arisen  in  the  Vizier's  country,  and 
which  no  subsequent  checks  or  restraints 
had  been  able  to  counteract  in  any  mate- 
rial degree,  or  to  any  effectual  purpose. 

If,  said  Mr.  Smith,  we  may  be  allowed 
ta  judge  from  Mr.  Hastings's  minqtes  and 
remacKs  from  time  to  time,  it  will  clearly 
appear,  that  he  early  saw  the  dangerous 
situation  in  which  our  protecting  influence 
had  involved  the  dominions  of  Oude; 
be  &k  for  the  distresses  our  connections 
with  the  Vi^r  had  brought  upon  his 
ccnintry  but  he  knew  not  how  to  dis- 
engage us;  on  the  ime  hand,  he  was 


afraid  that  to  contiotte  our  protection 
would  end  in  the  impoverishment  and 
ruin  of  the  dominions  of  Oude;  ou 
the  other,  to  retire  he  seemed  to  think  was 
impossible  with  anv  degree  of  credit  to  the 
Bntish  name  in  India,  or  with  the  safety 
and  permanent  security  of  those  valuable 
acquisitions  of  Great  Britain,  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  Bahar.  From  these  embar- 
rassments, he  asserted,  those  various 
changes  and  alterations  had  arisen,  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  late  Governor- 
general's  minutes  and  resolves  in  council, 
and  in  his  instructions  given  at  different 
times  to  his  agents  in  Oude ;  and  whoever 
perused  them  dispassionatelv  and  with 
attention,  would  easily  trace  Mr.  Hastings'ct 
apprehensions  for  the  fifite  of  that  country, 
and  would  perceive  his  solicitude  to  pre^- 
serve  it  from  falling  a  prey  'to  domestic 
dissentions,  or  from  being  dismembered 
by  the  imbecility  and  detraction  of  its 
^vemment,  the  rapacity  and  treachery  of 
Its  owii  subjects,  and  the  secret  liberalities 
of  the  Vizier  to  his  protectors.  However, 
he  observed,^Mr.  Hastings  may  have  erred 
in  political  measures,  and  erred  he  cer- 
tainly had ;  however  unfortunately  for  ihd^ 
Company  those  measures  had  closed,  he 
was  convinced  the  late  Govemor*general 
was  actuated  by  no  private  motives,  but 
merely  from  a  laudable  desire  to  aggran- 
dize and  enrich  his  country.  The  tem« 
porary  alliance  entered  into  with  Sujah 
Dowlah  in  1773,  he  reminded,  the  House, 
had  been  productive  of  essential  advan* 
tages ;  having  relieved  the  Company  from 
very  alarming  distresses  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  and  which  had  been  entirely 
owing  to  the  inconsiderateness  and  preci- 
pitancy of  ministers;  who,  he  conceived, 
were  by  no  means  ignorant  at  the  time  of 
the  source  from  whence  those  pecuniary 
advantages  were  derived ;  and  certain  he 
was,  that  they  had  pever  stated  that  source 
as  a  ground  of  objection  on  their  part,  to 
appropriate  the  money  so  procurea  to  the 
uses  of  the  public ;  thou^  Government 
had  received  seven-eighths  of  the  aids  de- 
rived from  that  temporary  alliance. 

He  said,  that  the  subsequent  alliances^ 
or  rather  negodations  for  those  purposes, 
did  not  prove  so  successful  as  the  treaty 
made  in  1773;  they  had  not  only  been 
unproductive  of  any  pecuniary  advantages 
but  had  led  to  combinations  and  wars 
against  us,  which  were  attended  b  the 
end  with  alarming  and  huaafliating  circum- 
Itances.  The  dainsers  and  distresses  froiji 
those  wars  with  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas 
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were  grattly  ipcroisedbytwo  evewto,  wUch 
the  fopveme  gofvernment  were  in  newige 
Tesponsible  for.  The  one  was  the  war 
-ID  Burope,  whereby  France  becaine  ena- 
Ued  to  take  an  active  and  open  part  in  the 
po^ica  of  India,  and  to  encourage  and 
•ssist  our  enemies.  The  other  was  tibe 
^tal  catastrophe  which  befel  the  Cariiatic, 
Irom  Hvder's  uninterrupted  tmiptioii 
when  he  nrst  marched  against  it ;  by  which 
fneans  he  committed  such  defastations,  as 
lie  advanced^  as  made  it  difficult  to  dis- 
fedffe  him.  This  arose  entirely  from 
Aegiect  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  that 
government  which  immediately  preceded 
ford  Macartney  *stirrival.  Fortunate  indeed 
it  would  have  been  for  the  Company,  if 
Jiis  lordship's  appointment  to  the  bead  of 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  had 
taken  place  ten  or  twelve  months  sooner 
than  it  did;  Hyder,  in  that  case,  would 
have  been  met  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
Camaticj-by  a  force  sufficient  to  drive  him 
back,  or  else  by  invadina  of  Mysore,  our 
•troops  would  Kave  found  him  full  employ* 
tnent  m  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 
If  neither  of  these  two  unfortunate  events 
had  happened,  there  would  have  been  a 
reduction  of  at  least  three  mitlicDis  in  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  general  war  ia 
India,  without  reckoning  any  part  of  the 
jiccumulating  interest  that  had  arisen  since 
the  peace  took  place.  If  the  Company 
liad  onW  had  the  three  native  powers  to 
eoQtend  with,  and  the  government  of  Fett 
8u  George  had  been  prepared  to  coun- 
teract the  views  of  Hyder,  formidable  as 
their  combination  appeared,  this  countrv» 
beyond  a  doubt,  would  have  dictated  the 
Mahratta  peace,  and  the  conditions  would 
jn  that  case  have  been  as  honourable  as 
th^  were  humiliating. 

m  said,  that  the  Camatic  alone,  from 
tile  ravages  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and 
the  temporary  annihilation  of  a  very  con- 
aiderable  part  of  its  revenues,  had  been 
necessitated  to  draw  supplies  from  the 
aapreme  council,  which  in  three  years 
had  amounted  to  200  lacks  of  current 
rupees,  atid  84  of  them  in  specie.  These 
heary  drains  to  provide  for  the  troops  in 
the  Camatic,  joined  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pences  incurred  by  the 'army  warring  on 
the  western  side  of  India,  so  exhausted 
the  resources  of  Bengal,  as  to  drive  the 
Governor-g^eHil,  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  dismay^  in  oi^er  to  relieve  the  public 
wants,  to  act  upon  the  despotic  principles 
of  those  Asiatic  States;  by  endeavouring 
to  ^tort  from  the  Raj^  of  Benares  sobm 
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portien  of  the  weidth  he  liad  hoarded  m 
Btdg^  Ghirr,  and  to  exact  Irote  the 
Begums  of  Oude,  under  the  concimeiice 
of  the  Vizier,  the  payment  of  the  arreaci 
of  subsidy  due  from  that  eoontrj,  in  re- 
turn for  our  protection;  the  treMryof 
the  Begums  bekig  the  only  reeooroe  ia 
the  Vizier's  dominions,  from  whence  those 
arrears  could  be  disdiarged.  The  NaiMh 
Vizier,  he  observed,  was  a  weak  and  ndo- 
ient  prince,  and  his  revenues  were  at  that 
period  in  a  very  declining  state»  the  -Pa- 
triots under  the  Begums  excepted ;  who 
would  sooner  have  parted  with  the  whole 
of  their  treasure  to  promote  oar  roio, 
than  a  part  of  it  to  assist  us.  That  the 
country  of  Oude  was  in  much  cenftnioa; 
the  government  feeble  and  iM  adnumstered; 
which  must  ever  be  the  case,  where  ^m  ffl- 
defined  authority  and  secret  iofloeno^  pre- 
vailed :  that  the  Vizier's  minister  was  rapa- 
cious, and  treacherous,  alike  to  his  marter 
and  the  company ;  that  die  great  aoen  of 
bude,  disgusted  at  our  control  or  inter- 
ference, and  jealous  of  our  future  ^esigM^ 
were  discontented  with  their  prinoe^ 
whom  they  despised,  and  ripe  for  revolt: 
that  the  subsidy  due  uader  treaty  was 
lai^ely  in  arrears,  and  rapidly  increani^ 
In  addition  to  the  brigade  atatioiied  ia 
Oude,  he  said  the  war  had  made  a  farther 
detainment  of  five  batt^ons  neceasvy 
for  the  protection  of  Rohilcand:  ^ese 
troops,  as  well  as  tiie  brigade,  the  Visier 
had  stipulated  to  pay  for. ;  but,  from  bSmn 
in  the  discharge  of  the  subsidy,  the  troops 
in  Oude  had  mien  into  arrears,  and  B» 
gal  was  totally  unable  too  aSord  ftjpm  her 
treasury  the  smaMest  assistance  towardi 
their  support.  That,  at  the  period  aUaM 
to,  the  end  of  April  1781,  Fort  St.Geor]ge 
owed  on  bond,  and  on  arrears,  in  the  dvfl 
and  military  departments,  upwards  ef  tS 
lacks  of  pagodas,  with  not  quite  a  lack 
of  pagodas  in  the  treasury,  and  sibove 
40,000  forces  in  the  field,  under  the  presi- 
dency acting  for  the  recotery  of  those 
districts  in  the  Camatic,  which  Hyder  had 
wrested  from  us.  That  Bombay  bad  no 
more  than  three  lacks,  90,000  rupees  n 
the  treasury,  and  the  debts  on  bond  ef  that 
presidency  amounted  to  upwards  of  99 
lacks  of  carrent  rupees ;  whdst  the  Kdo^ 
or  general  treasury  at  Calcutta,  had  no 
more  in  it  than  six  one-half  lacks  ef 
rupees,  bills  xecebable  included;  and  the 
supreme  government  owed  at  the  sane 
time  on  bond  and  other  debts  1»277  lada 
of  current  rupe^ ;  a  situation  Iraly  akna- 
iDgf  and  whijdi  suffioientfy  indioatad  the 
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decesBity  of  procuring  extraneons  aidte,  by 
every  method  to  foe  suggested;  as  four 
^Hflerent  armies  were  to  be  proTided  for 
in  the  field,  amoantiog  together  to  up- 
wards of  100,000  regular  forces* 
*  Mr.  Smith  obser^,  1^  plan  for  ex- 
ftoting  from  the  Begums  a  sum  of  money 
eoual  to  the  arrears,  did  not  originate 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  as  he  had  been  well 
informed,  but  had  been  first  suggested, 
and  afterwards  encouraged,  by  the  mi- 
nister of  the  Vizier  Hyder  Beg  Kidin; 
pertuilM,  to  coDci^al  the  declining  state  of 
tbe  revenues  of  those  extensive  districts 
under  his  direction,  or  to  indulge  bis  re- 
isentment  against  the  confidential  servants 
of  the  Begums,  and  M  the  same  time 
gratify  the  avarice  of  himself  apd  Ms  de- 
penmnts  by  the  private  founder  of  the 
palace*  Whatever  might  be  the  secret 
motive  of  the  minister  in  the  advice  he 
gave  at  that  alarming  crisis,  Mr.  Hastings, 
finding  himself  surrounded  on  etery  side 
witK  distress  and  danger,  adopted  the 
advice;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  he  did 
net  fiurly  and  openly  avow  the  real  motive 
for  so  oppressive  a  measure,  rather  than 
attempt  to  cover  it  under  any  other  pre- 
text. When  the  Begums  had  refiised  to 
comply  with  the  .requisition,  force  only 
coald  compel  ^em.  In  the  exercise  of 
it  some  cruelties  were  likely  to  arise,  and 
saine  would  probably  be  magnified.  The 
minister's  treatihent  of  the  eunuchs  or 
confidential  servants  of  the  Begums  in 
their  confinement,  whilst  they  were  under 
fais  care,  was  highly  improper,  and  ought 
Doe  to  have  been  suifet'ed  idiere  our  inter- 
fianrace  could  have'  prevented  \i.  The 
witbholdmg  from  the  in^ior  women  of 
the  palace  and  the  children  the  necessary 
subsistence  for  two  or  three  days,  was  a 
wanton  act  of  cruelty,  net  to  be  pellieted. 
It  could  not  in  the  least  promote  tlie  ot>- 
ject  in  view,  and  was  sure  to  increase  the 
national  hatred  against  us.  But  this  eflght 
not  to  be  imnut^  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  for 
he  knew  notning  of  the  circumstance  till 
after  it  was  over.  The  fact  is,  that  it 
arose  from  a  great -want  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  tTO  British  agent,,  and  the 
malice  and  resentment  of  fhe  Vizier's  mi* 
nister^  to  i^^se  dnectton  tbe  carryiiig  of 
the  measure  into  execution  had  been  com- 
mitted $  wkflst  tiie  Britiflli  troops  were 
only  stationed  to  prevent  tumuhs  and  in- 
surrections on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Smith,  at  tli*  same  time,  gave  it  as 
hie  opinion,  that  the  interference  of  British 
authority  in  the  domeatic  concerns  of  die 


Tizier^  or  any  other  native  Prince  we  ha<I 
undertaken  to  protect,  was  not  to  be  justi- 
fied in  the  eye  of  reason  or  sound  policy  ; 
nor  ought  any  such  measures  ever  to  re- 
ceive me  sanction  or  approbation  of  that 
House.  He  lamented  mat  the  transac- 
tions of  Benares  and  Oude  had  been  re- 
vived ;  as  he  sincerely  wished  that  they 
had  been  left  to  sink  mto  oblivion.  For 
however  Mr.  Hastings  might,  out  of  poli- 
tical prudence,  be  solidteus  to  fiimish 
some  colourable  ground,  at  the  time,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  surrounding  states,  for  this 
arbitrary  conduct  towaras  the  Kajah  of 
Benares  and  the  Begums  of  Oude,  and 
there  might  be  policy  in  such  a  step;  yet 
the  real  motiyes  that  impelled  him  to  ^ose 
acts  were,  undoubtedly  to  procure  conn- 
derable  sums  of  money  for  the  public 
servk»  at  a  dangerous  crisis.  The  meV 
thods.that  had  been  used  to  obtain  the 
money,  were  violent  and  oppre^ive,  and 
such  as  are  too  often  practbed  in  Asiatid 
governments;  but  whidi'  tiie  mild  prin*, 
ciples  of  our  happy  constitution  teach  us 
to  turn  away  from  with  disgust  and  horror. 
That  ihe  sanction  and  recommendation  of 
the  Vizier,  or  my  other  Indthv  Prince, 
could  never  be  considered  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  interference  of  British  antlio* 
ri ty  in  any  such  despotic  measures ;  thai 
he  considered  the  sole  extenuation^  th^ 
only  possible  ground  on  which  acts  of  so 
much  violeace  could  in  any  degree  be 
vindicated,  to  rest  upon  tlie  critical  situa* 
tion^of  affairs,  and  the  pecuniary  distresses 
Ben^  laboured  under  at  that  time,  and 
which  appeared  from  the  state  of  the 
treasuries  m  1781;  as  they  evidently 
shewed  the  exacticms  to  have  been  made 
upon  the^ur  of  necessity,  to  assist  tbepress- 
ing  demands' pouring  in  upon  the  Bengal 
treasury  from  every  quarter  where  our 
numerous  forces  la]^ ;  and  to  prevent,  if 
nossible,  the  armies  in  the  field  under  dif- 
ferent leaders  firom  falline  too  largely  into 
arrears,  lest  any  of  them  shoim  be. 
tempted  to  disband  or  mutiny  for  want  ef 
pay ;  either  of  those  oircum^tanees,  in  the 
alarming  situation  of  the  Company*! 
alfiurs,  must  have  proved  fiital  to  tbe 
British  existence  in  India :  but  if  disaffec- 
tion had  spread  among  the  native  troops, 
and  mutiny  prevailed,  if  that  dangerous 
flame  had  once  been  lighted  up,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Europeans  would  proba- 
bly have  ensued,  and  not  a  Briton  have  re- 
turned to  relate  the  melancholy  event. 

Much  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  presentSi  and  erimind  charges  had 
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been  founded  oo  ^eoir  not  -firom  proof, of 
t^eh  having  been  taken  for  private  or 
corrupt  purposes,  but  from  suspicion  ari- 
sing out  of  secrecy  in  the  receipt  or  accqn 
tance.  For  his  part^  he  was  confident 
they  had  been  applied  to  the  uses  of  go- 
▼ernmenty  however  blameable  the  Gover- 
nor-general, may  have  been,  how  much 
soever  to  be  condemned  for  having  orisi- 
nally  received  them.  That  the  higher  &e 
rank  of  any  transgressor,  the  more  danger* 
oua,  became  the  example  from  such  trans- 
^esston ;  from  which  consideration  alone, 
m  ail  probability,  arose,  he  said,  that 
mystery  and  concealment  which  had  led 
to  the  suggestions  of  corrupt  motives  in 
4he  Governor-general.  The  first  presents 
had  been  received  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber»  1780«  when  the  Company's  situatioB 
was  serious  and  alarming ;  the  others  had 
been  obtained  in  17S1 ;  and  a  review  of 
the  several  treasuries  at  the  time  of  the 
arrears  then  owing,  and  the  debtis  that 
had  been  contracted,  will  dearly  point 
out  our  pecuniary  distresses  in  India  at 
that  period.  He  had  been  confirmed  in 
his  belief  of  the  application  of  the  presents 
to  public  usef  from  private  information, 
derived  from  a  man  of  high  mt^rity,  a 
brave  and  gallant  officer  now  no  more,  but 
to  whose  valour  and  military  talents  the 
Company  were  much  indebted.  This 
information  was  conveyed  to  him  for 
very  different  purposes,  and  related  to 
ja  different  subject;  but  some  expla- 
in natory  circumstances  that  accidaitally 
occurred  had  fiilly  satisfied  his  mind  as  to 
the  intended  application  of  the  presents, 
and  the  motives  and  object  which  had 
induced  Mr.  Hastings  to  deviate  firom 
instructions  he  woidd  dse  have  fiuthfully 
adhered  to.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  Mr. 
tf  astings  was  fully  to  be  justified  in  brei^- 
ing  through  regulations  it  was  his  duty  to 
maintain ;  but  he  meant  to  observe,  that 
an  executive  power,  delegated  to  a  few 
individuals  alike,  without  any  real  distinc- 
tion, of  authority  existing  in  anyone  of  its 
members  over  the  rest,  &d  generall  v  been 
found  one  of  the  worst  among  the  di£R»rent 
systems  of  eovemment  that  had  prevailed 
in  the  world..  That  Mr.  Hastings  had  a 
nominal  authori^  and  an  additional  res- 
ponsibility, as  thefirst  member  of  the  go- 
vernment; but  in  its  executive  acts  his 
real  power  did  not  extend  beyond'  a  sin- 
gle voice,  the  same  as  every  other  mem- 
ber, whilst  the  second  member  of  the  go- 
Yernment  being  the  Commander  in  Chiei^ 
iiaturally  drew  after  him  tha  military  mflu<> 


ence.  He  observed,  that  the  tystem  Mr. 
Hastings  had  to  struggle  with,  was,  fhna 
its  nature,  liable  to  contention,  procraati- 
nation  and  delay.  For  an  executive^o- 
vernment,  consisting  of  five  men,  eadi  in- 
vested with  equal  authority,  must  be  in- 
capable of  any  ^i-eat  exertion ;  and  that 
management  or  mtrigue  only  could  pre- 
vent its  whe^  from  being  con&iiially 
impeded.  That  such  a  situation  mider 
great  emergencies,  where  public  good 
was  evidently  the  object,  would  excuse  a 
departure  from  general  orders  and  restric- 
tions, and  almost  justify  irregularities  to 
any  extent. 

Much  had  been  said  on  the  sub|eet  el 
aemindars,  their  rights  and  authority,  and 
the  suppression  of  their  power  b  aevcial 
instances  had  been  thrown  out  aa  a  charge 
of  criminally  against  the  late  GoYemor- 
l^neral.  life  apprehended,  fnMntlie  va- 
riety of  opinions  respecting  their  inheri- 
tance, that  we  were  not  clearly  infinnned 
on  the  hereditary  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties annexed  to  the  office  and  station  of 
a  zemindar  under  the  Mogul  empire.  This 
he  thought  might,  in  a  great  measure^  have 
arisen  from  the  different  ranks  and  antho- 
rities  given  to  that  descrjpdon  of  men  in 
di£|er^t  local  situations.  They  bad  ri^iu 
which'  under  certain  restrictions  were  he* 
reditary;  they  had  an  interest  in  the  soil 
f^om  the  permanency  given  to  their  sitna 
tion ;  but  the  prince  was  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  lands  throughout  the  empire, 
and  entitled  to  certain  shares  of  their  pro- 
duce ;  however,  he  mi^ht  sometiniea  ali^ 
nate,  or  transfer  in  particular  districts  «k 
der  different  tenures  and  for  diSbrent  pe- 
riods, a  pert  or  the  whole  of  such  por- 
tions, as  rewards  to  individui^  for  mii- 
tary  services,  or  as  an  encouragement  to 
cultivation,  or  fer  .charitable  and  religi- 
ous uses,  and  various  other  purposes. 
That  even  the  lands  allotted  to  the  semiA- 
dars,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families, 
or  the  support  of  their  digoiity,  reasained 
with  them  no  longer  than  they  continued 
in  their  aemindary.  That  the  oftee  has 
usually  descended  to  the  posterity  of  the 
aemindar  under  the  cereiBOoy  of  fine  and 
investiture  j  but  a  material  decrease  in  the 
cultivation,  or  dedine  hi  the  popuhtioa 
of  the  district,  had  been  sometimes  consi- 
dered as  a  ground  to  dispossem  bin*  That 
when  semindars  fail  in  their  eogf^fom^ 
to  the  state,  though  not  to.  toe  anJsat 
to  justify  removij,  supervisors  or  ocber^ 
6fBcen  cf  government  had  often 
si^  i&to  the  xeminderies  to  inquire 
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A€  cautef ,  and'Iiad  farmed  oat  the  hnds, 
and  exercised  authority  under  the  Duaa- 
nee  laws,  independent  ef  the  zemindar. 
That  many  of  those  landholders,  taking 
adTantage  of  our  ignorance  when  we 
first  be<»ne  masters  of  the  country,  alie- 
nated certain  portions  of  dieir  lands  in 
their  respective  districts  to  relations  and 
dependents,  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
the  state,  representing  them  to  us  under 
the  description  of  ancient  appropriations, 
lor  the  purpose  of  charity,  and  for  odier 
religious  uses.  That  such  transactions 
were  grounds  sufficient  to  authorize  a  re- 
▼iaioD  and  inquiry,  and  to  justify  the 
ffoyemor  and  council  in  fiurming  out  the 
umda  independent  of  the  zeminc&rs.  That 
these  were  the  motives  which  had  led  the 
servants  in  Bengal  to  interfere  in  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  zemindars,  and  to  re- 
strain several  of  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority. 

He  then  proceeded  to  remark,  that  he 
had  never  attempted,  as  a  director  to 
conceal  or  colour  over  Mr.  Hastitogs's 
despotic  acts,  or  anj  of  the  errors  or  mis- 
conduct in  hb  political  pursuits;  that  he 
had  Always  acquitted  him  of  private  rfiiews, 
or  any  selfish  nsotive  whatever;  having 
imputed  those  pursuits  to  the  vices  of 
ambiUon,  and  a  mistaken  zeal  to  enrich 
his  country;  but  while  he  freely  and 
openly  condemned  his  political  vices,  he 
hoped  and  trusted  that  he  had  not  been 
blind  or  inattentive  to  his  public  virtues ; 
and  which  had  marked  bis  character  in 
▼arious  instances :  sudi  as  in  his  disin- 
terestedness and  contempt  of  money ;  in 
the  liberality  of  his  mind;  in  his  en- 
coun^ement  to  learned  men,  and  to  the 
promoting  seminaries  of  leanoKng  for  the 
attainment  of  the  lansiiages,  the  customs, 
manners,  laws,  and  rdigious  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans-^^cum- 
stan^  which  all  descriptions  of  men 
who  had  resided  in  Bengal  during  any 
part  of  his  government,  alike  concurred  in, 
whether  they  had  been  countenanced  by 
him  or  neglected.  That,  if  he  had  been 
ea^  after  wealth.  If  avarice  had  predo- 
minated in  his  breast,  he  might,  during 
the  IS  years  he  governed,  have  realized 
ki  this  country  more  than  half  a  million 
sterliag  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power 
existing  in  our  constitution  to  have  legally 
taken  it  from  him.  He  was  confident  his 
fortune  was  inferior  to  the  fortunes  pf 
many  who  had  served  under  him. 

He  asserted  that  the  intemid  prosperity 
of  Bengal  had  been  well  attcndea  to  under 


Mr.  Hastings's  authority  •  that  the  inti:i-r 
cate  system  of  finwice  had  been  full^ 
searched  into  and  explained  under  his 
direction,  and  was  much  better  under- 
stood tlum  when  he  came  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  his  selection  of  men  of  abili- 
ties and  integrity  fbr  that  great  end, 
and  for  other  useful  branches  of  informa- 
tion, the  encouragement  he  gave  to  im- 
provements in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  in  the  manufactures  of  those  pro- 
vinces, and  his  unwearied  attention  to  the 
eeneral  welfere  of  the  British  possessions 
m  Bensrri^  would  long  be  remembered  til 
his  credit  in  that  country.-»That  many  of 
the  great  families  in  Bengal  had  fiuten 
into  decay,  or  were  dispersed,  could  nor 
be  denied ;  but  that,  he  observed,  must 
e^r  be  the  case,  when  countries  not  only- 
change  their  masters,  but  &tt  under  a 
foreign  rule.  In  the  Camatic,  the  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  principal  families  were  done 
away  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in 
Bengal,  without  the  same  causes;  bat 
mer^y  from  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  That  though  the 
great  frrmiKes  in  Bengal  ^were  many  of 
them  dispersed  or  fallen  into  decay,  yet 
the  ryots,  or  hudmndmen,  the  mannfactu- 
rers,  and  every  inferior  description  of  inha- 
bitants, he  was  well  convincea,  enjoyed  as 
much  personal  freedom  and  security  of 
property  as  ever  they  did  under  the 
wisest,  the  most  powerml,  and  humane  of 
their  own  princes ;  as  thejr  ever  did  under 
their  ftvodrite  Acbar.  That,  during  the 
complicated  wars  in  which  we  were  in- 
volved, the  aids  he  procured  in  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasuries,  the  exer- 
tions and  abilities  he  displayed,  and  the* 
firmness  and  composure  or  hm  mind  in  th^ 
height  of  our  distress,  when  almost  a  ge«' 
neral  despondency  prevailed,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  rescue  the  British  possessions 
from  surrounding  dangers,  which  seemed 
to  thr^ten  our  existence  in  India. 

Mr.  Smith  then  closed  with  remarking, 
that  he  had  been  anxious  for  the  recall  o(F 
the  late  Governor-general,  because  he  did 
not  think  him  calculated  to  measure  back 
the  steps  he  had  trod,  and  to  confine  our 
future  views  of  dominion  within  those 
bounds  which  he  had  widely  departed 
from  during  his  continuance  in  oflBce,  oi;' 
to  circumscribe  withhi  the  limits  of  their 
former  amount  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  war  to  an  improvident  ex- 
tent in  several  Instances.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  be  very  sorry,  if,  from  any 
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ctrcomttances  which  appear  in  the  charges, 
the  House  should  come  to  a  severe  deci* 
sum  against  Uie  accused;  for,  aller  the 
deepest  researches  into  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  the  coolest  and 
most  dispassionate  consideration  upon  the 
subject,  when  he  took  a  review  of  the  whole 
tenour  of  Mr.  Hastings's  government 
through  the  course  of  13  years,  he  coukl 
not  avoid  giving  it  as  hit  sincere  belief, 
that  ^he  errors  in  his  political  conduct 
wJBre  so  greatly  overbalanced  b^  his  public 
virtues,  and  tlie  essential  services  he  had 
rendered  the  nation  at  large,  as  well  as 
the  Conipany,  that  he  justly,  deserved,  in- 
stead of  disgrace,  to  receive  a  generous 
.and  liberal  treatment  from  his  country.. 
These  sentiments,  he  observed,  had  deter- 
mined him  to  vote  against  tlie  impeach- 
sent. 

Mr.  PUi  said,  that  be  had  deferred  giv- 
ing his  sentiments  on  the  question  so  long, 
because  he  found  many  gentlemen  who 
were  averse  to  the  prosecution,  had 
hitherto  reserved  themselves  on  the  various 
stages  through  whidi  the  business  had 
alreiMly  passed,  and  had  taken  the  present 
opportunky  of  delivering  their  opinions  at 
large  upon  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and 
had  then,  for  the  first  time,  entered  into 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings.  As  this 
seemed  to  be  the  case,  he  tli^ught  it  was 
but  justice  to  those  gentlemen,  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  to  the  cause,  to  hear  what 
they  hml  tosay  without  intcaruptingthem, 
or  anticipating  their  general  argument  in 
&vour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  by  a  particular 
discussion  of  the  question  immediat^y 
before  the  House.  Those  gentlemen  hmi 
not  taken  up  the  que^ioii:^ither  as  to  the 
form  of  the  articles,  br  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  had  confined  then»c»ve8 
sokly  to  the  broad  coasideratton,  wh^er 
Mr.  Hastings  was  or  was  not  guilty  of 
crimes  sufficientljr  great  and  glaring  to 
render  him  deserving  of  (Minishment ;  and 
this  discussion  had  been  handled  in  a 
var^y  of  ways  bv  the  several  gentlemen 
that  had  undertaken  it,  and  a5  of  than 
had  eone  the  length  of  arguing  that  there 
shoukl  be  a  complete  and  final  comdusion 
to  the  whole  proceeding — an  opinion  that 
be  was  ready  to  declare  his  own  perfect 
and  entire  dissent  from ;  for  he  felt  hini* 
self  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it 
could  be  reconciled  to  the  honour,  the  con- 
sistence, or  the  justice  of  that  House,  to 
stop  short  of  sendiaff  up  the  impeach- 
ment to  that  place,  where  alone  it  ought 
to  undergo  its  ultimate  discussien. 


The  nebkloid  who  opened  the  ddiaie, 
and  the  hon.  magistrate  who  followed  bios, 
had  confined  themselves  whdly  to  a  colk^ 
teral  question,  and  not  one  immediateiy 
connected  with  that  before  the  House,  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings,  wlMcb  th^ 
pleaded  as  a  aet-eff  against  his  o&noes. 
This  was  a  ground  which  be  expected 
and  hoped  wwild  have  been  abaodooed, 
after  what  had  already  passed  upofk  that 
subject,  both  from  Mr.  HasUngs  himsdi^ 
who  had  cBsclaimed  any  such  plea,  and 
from  many  of  the  ^entlonen  who  had  de- 
livered their  opinions  in  the  debates  oa 
the  several  cbarfpea.  For  his  own  part, 
sudi  was  his  opinion  of  many  parte  of  ihe 
charges  brought  against  Mr.  Hastings  of 
their  io^rtance.  and  criminality,  that  he 
could  not  conceivQ»  if  they  were  wcli 
founded,  how  the  highest  and  the  greatest 
merits  which  had  ever  been  aUeged  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  could  be  set  ift 
opposition  to  them  as  a  plea  eveo  against 
conviction  and  punishment — much  less 
against  inquiry  and  trial,  which  were  now 
the  objects  in  question.  His  learned 
friend  (Mr.  DundliBs)  had  very  jiudiciously 
taken  a  different  ground,  and  ^ven  up 
that  set-off;  but  still  the  principles  Ir 
went  oa  were  no  less  objectionable  thn 
those  of  the  noble  lord  and  the  boa.  alder- 
man :  he  had  treated  the  subject  u  if  it 
was  deficient  of  that  consequence  or  mag- 
nitude which  could  entitle  it  to  the  jodg* 
ment  of  that  high  and  weighty  tribunal^to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  sid>iiut  it,  and 
had  besides  endeavoured  to  oppose  the 
farther  progress  of  the  business  iq  that 
House,  oy  analogous  reasoning  from'ths 
nature  of  this  form  of  proceeding  ia  Fv- 
liament  and  that  of  grand  juries  and  other 
courts.  But  he  could  not  conceive  hem 
any  gentleman  could  possibly  conaider  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  anj  ether 
light  than  as  a  very  grave,  heavj,  and 
serious  accusation,  such  as  was  supported 
by  evidence  at  least  sufficient  to  wamat 
Uie  putting  him  on  his  trial,  and  audi  ai 
was  of  magnitude  sufficient  if  subetaa- 
tiated  in  proof,  to  bring  down  ofi,  him  vay 
ample  punishment. 

As  to  the  analogies  to  other  inqoesH, 
the  learned  lord  himself,  and  those  whs 
entertained  opinions  similar  to  hi%  had 
themselves  shown  how  little  their  aaakh 
gous  reasonings  applied ;  for  thev  all  aeeai* 
ed  to  go  upon  an  idea,  that  the  finifag 
matter  sufficient  to  put  the  party  oohif 
trial  was  assuming,  for  a  certainty^  that 
there  was  sufficient  matter  to 
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Bill  Ihis  was  bj  no  m«90i  the  case ;  for  it 
was  sever  supposed  or  ksagiiiedy  that 
exadlj  the  same  degree  of  evidence  which 
was  sinhaient  to  warrant  an  impeachment 
of  that  House,  mast  necessarily  be  suffi- 
cieot  to  support  and  insure  a  conviction ; 
neilher  was  ibis  the  case  in  the  finding  of 
a  grand  jury :  in  both  cases  the  final  judi- 
cature must  have  proof  considerably  more 
substantial  than  that  which  the  original 
inquest  would  have  be^  jiutifiable  in  pro* 
ceeding  upon*  But  it  was  impossiblefor  that 
House  to  govern  itself  exactly  by  the  rules 
of  a  grand  jinry ;  for  the  subjects  that  were 
likely  to  become  objects  of  impeachment, 
were  so  different  firom  those  with  which 
grand  juries  were  conversant,  that  no 
analogy  could  take  place  in  their  modes 
of  proceeding*  Besides,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  take  the  proceeding  of 
a  grand  jury. as  their  precedent,  and  fol* 
low  it  exactly  in  all  instances,  it  would 
amount  to  a  complete  dereliction  of  that 
fimctionwhich  they  were  then  exercising — 
that  of  impeachment;  a  function  which  had 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  constitution^  and 
which  had  enaUed  that  House  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  their  country, 
through  the  several  strusgles  they  had 
made  for  that  purpose*  Was  that  House 
competent  to  take  deposition  and  evidence 
upon  oath  ?  It  certainly  was  not ;  and 
therefore  if  it  were  not  to  proceed  to  an 
impeachment  upon  eny  other  spedes  of 
evidence  than  would  justify  a  grand  juiy 
in  finding  a  bill  of  jndiotment,  it  must 
never  impeach  at  all;  for  a  grand  jury 
oottld'not  find  it  except  upon  affidavit. 
Still  he  admitted  that  the  House  ought 
never  to  go  to  such  a  length  as  the  carry* 
ing  up  of  an  impeachment,  except  upon 
such  evidence  as  would  afford  a  reasonable 
probability  of  their  beinff  able  to  make 
good  their  charge  before  Uie  other  House; 
and  was  there  not  here,  from  what  had 
been  produced  in  support  of  this  charge, 
and  fit>m  the  collateral  and  indirect  matter 
which  had  alone  been  resorted  to  in  de- 
fence of  that  charge,  yerv  reasonable 
grounds  for  expecting  that  they  should  be 
able  to  make  good  the  present  r 

An  hon.  magistrate  had  inveighed  with 
g;reat  severity  on  the  conduct  of  gentle- 
men who,  he  thought,  in  support  of  the 
charge,  had  used  expressions  of  too  vio- 
lent and  personal  a  nature  to  be  admitted 
in  thenrogress  of  a  judicial  inquiry.  He 
oertakuy  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was 
much  ilfiberality  in  any  attempt  to  inflame 
and  excite  emotions  beyond  what  might 
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naturrilyb^  expected  to  result  firom  a  ikir 
and  candid  deVelopment  of  fieM^ts  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  the  instruments 
of  pul^c  justice.  He  admitted  that  he 
once  was  of  opinion,  that  the  language  of 
those  who  chiefly  promoted  the  present 
proceeding,  was  too  full  of  acerbity,  and 
much  too  passionate  and  exaggerated; 
but  when  he  found  what  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  alleged  was,  and  hc^  strong  was 
the  presumption  that  the  allegations  were 
true,  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  ex- 
pect that  gentlemen,  wh^n  reciting  what 
they  thought  actions  of  tr»BK:hery,  actions 
of  violence  and  oppression,  and  demand- 
ing an  investigation  into  those  actions, 
should  speak  a  language  diflbrent  from 
that  which  would  naturdly  arise  from  the 
cootemphition  of  such  actions. 

The  boo.  magistrate  had  argued^  that 
the  honour  of  Uie  House  was  not  com- 
mitted to  adopt  the  resokitions  of  the 
committee,  ana  had  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent sudi  an  impression  from  falUng  imon 
gentlemen  as  an  inducement  to  their 
voting  for  them.  But,  was  there  any  dan- 
ger of  gentlemen  bebg  influenced  by  such 
a  consideration  in  the  present  case  ?  Had 
the  resolutions  of  the  secret  committee 
been  a  new  matter,  perhaps  there  mi^t 
then  hare  been  some  room  for  cautioamg 
the  House  not  to  be  drawn  into  too  hasty 
an  adoption  of  them  from  motives  of  con- 
sistency, because,  in  such  a  case,  their 
adoption  might  possibly  be  attributed  to 
such  motives ;  but  even  then  sudi  a  cau- 
tion must  prove  unnecessary;  for  na 
member  could  consider  himself  bound  to 
support  the  resolutions  of  a  committee, 
merely  becaise  th^  were  resolutions  of 
a  committee.  In  this  instance,  the  object 
of  the  hon.  alderman  ought  to  be,  to  con- 
vince such  gentlemen  individually  as  had 
voted  for  the  several  charges,  that,  having 
done  so,  yet  they  would  not  be  inc<msis- 
tent  m  now  opposing  the  report ;  but  this 
argument,  he  must  say,  he  believed  no 
gentleman  would  attempt  to  support ;  for 
certainly  no  gentleman  who  had  su[>ported 
the  charges  oould^  consirtently  with  the 
principles  on  which  he  did  so,  now  qmose 
the  farther  progress  of  the  business. .  But, 
in  fact*  he  not  only  considered  those  gen- 
tlemen who  voted  for  the  charges  indivi- 
dually, but  the  whole  House  collectively, 
as  called  upon  by  every  motive  of  honour 
and  consistency,  by  their  regard  for  the 
national  character  as  wdl  as  Uieir  own,  to 
Unite  and  persevere  in  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  a  conclusion  before  the  other  House. 
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The  hon.  gentletuui  who  faai  fspckta 
last,  and  whom  evtrybody  knevr  to  be  mo§i 
perfectly  conversant  in  the  affinrs  of  the 
fast  Indies,  irbo  had  done  htmseif  so 
much  honour  in  every  fmrt  be  bad  at  anj 
time  taken  irt  the  management  of  tbenr 
affiurs,  and  who  had  been  besides  in  ge- 
neral a  strenuous  opposer  c^  the  mea- 
anres  of  Mr.  HastioffSt  had  that  day  made 
the  best  defence  for  mm  which  he  bad  yet 
heard ;  but  still,  upon  the  very  grounds 
of  that  defence,  Mr.  Hastings  appeared 
highly  culpable.  The  principle  argument 
which  that  bon.  gentleman  had  stated  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hostings,  was,  that  a  great 
part  of  those  rapacious  exactions  which 
ne  had  made  in  India,  arose  from  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  his  em- 
ployers, the  East  India  Directors,  who 
were  so  elated  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
dewanee  of  Bengal,  and  tiie  expectations 
they  fbam  thence  entertained  of  becoming 
the  channels  of  vast  wealth  into  this  coun- 
try, that  they  gave  him  directions  for  soch 
extensive  investments  as  could  not  be  pro- 
vided by  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
Company,  and  of  course  drove  him  to 
the  necessity  of  supplying,  by  rapacity 
and  extortion,  the  means  of  fulfilling  their 
iojonctions.  Taking  this  tb  be  the  Act, 
k  was,  he  contended;  no  arguibent  what- 
aoever  to  screen  Mr.  Hasliafga  ^ron  pa- 
nishment ;  ibr  it  went  to  say,  that  what^ 
ever  acta  of  injuatice  a  servant  of  the 
Compan V  niiffht  commit,  provided  thst  he 
does  it  by  the  orders  of  his  immediate 
superiors  and  employers^  he  should  not 
be  amenable  to  puniniment  i— a  principle 
which,  of  all  others,  that  House  should 
be  most  assiduous  to  resist,  bsoause  sueh 
a  principle,  if  once  established^  wovAd 
enthrely  overthrow  the  responsibility  of 
all-puMic  officers— even  of  ministers  them- 
selves. But  wea*e  the  ikct  oven  thus,  the 
£a«;  India  Company  might  eiftertain  tdo 
flattering  «id  too  sai^uine  ideas  of  thMr 
situation,  and  in  so  doing,  «0ou1d  natu- 
raUy  (as  they  did)  give  orders  to  their 
servants  measured  by  the  acaie  of  thdse 
ideas ;  still  was  Mr.  Hastings  justifkible 
in  recurring  to  acts  of  oppresision  and  ty- 
ranny, in  order  to  reahise  the  visionary 
prospects  of  his  masters  ?  Was  it  not  hhs 
duty  to  undeceive  them,  and  by  a  proper 
representation  of  their  afiktrs  excuse  hHn- 
seif  for  the  non-perfbrmonee  to  its  full 
extent  of  their  commands  ?  He  should 
recapitulate,  as  shortly  a»  possible,  the 
state  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Haetmgs, 
fsom  which  it  would  appear,  bow  impos-t 


sible  it  was  for  bim^  or  sacb  gantfcmtsi  as 
were  of  opinion  with  him,  to  giv»  bim 
any  other  vote  but  one^-of  eonearreBce 
with  the  motion  :  thoogh  he  certaiBly 
considered  the  whole  ot  the  charges  as 
originally  brought  forward,  as  higlvy  ex- 
aggerated in  some  parts,  and  as  not 
wholly  founded  in  others ;  yet  there  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  which  had  been 
produced,  that  there  #as  in  them  a  great 
deal  of  matter  of  substantial  criasiMlity, 
and  sufficiently  authenticated  to  warrant 
that  House  in  proceediaff  upon  it. 

The  chief  point  of  this  mass  of  deliD- 
qoency  was  all  which  he  could  toach 
upon ;  nor  would  he  go  into  the  articles 
at  any  length,  having  already  deliw^d 
his  sentimeots  at  large  upon  such  of  them 
as  he  was  not  anticipatea  in  by  ganilnacn 
who  thought  as  he  did.  In  one  part  of 
the  charge  of  Benares,  there  waa  great 
criminality;  in  that  of  the  princtsats  of 
Oude  there  was  still  more :  and  that,  in- 
deed, he  looked  upon  as  the  leading  £n^ 
ture  in  the  wfa<^e  a^cnsatioiu  l$t  the 
charges  concerning  Farruckabad  aid 
Fyzda  Khan,  there  was  also  much  cd* 
minal  matter.  In  all  of  those  there  wen 
instances  of  the  most  violeat  acts  of  in- 
justice, tmnny,  and  oppressk>B;  mu 
which  had  never  been  atteanpted  to  be 
vindicated  exeept  on  the  plea  of  n 
sity^  What  that  necessity  was,  had  i 
been  proved ;  but  there  was  no  neo 
whatsoever  which  couM  excuse  such  ac- 
tions as  those,  attended  with  sudi  cmom-^ 
stances.  Ho  coidd  conceive  a  state,  ooni- 
pelldl  by  the  necessity  of  a  sudden  inva- 
sion, an  unprovided  army,  and  an  unex- 
peot^  failure  of  supplies,  to  lay  violent 
nands  on  the  property  of  its  subjects;  bat, 
then,  in  doing  S0|  it  oi^t  to  do  it  openly, 
it  ooght  to  avow  the  necessity,  it  ought  to 
avow  the  seiBure^  and  it  ought,  unques- 
tionably, to  make  proviswn  for  a  Ptwst 
compensation  as  soon  as  that  shoold  oe- 
come  practicable.  But  was  this  the  prin* 
ciple  on  which  Mr*  Hastings  went  ?  x4o; 
he  neither  avowed  die  necessi^  nor  tha 
exaction ;  he  made  criminal  diargoa,  and 
under  the  colour  of  them  ho  levied  heavy 
and  inordinate  penalties ;  seixing  that  • 
which,  if  he  had  a  right  to  take  it  al  afl, 
he  would  be  highly  criminal  in  takhig  in 
such  a  ^spe,  Irat  which  having  no  vitht 
to  take,  the  mode  of  taking  it  rendered  it 
much  more  heinous  and  citlpabte»  He 
certainly  had  no  right  to  impose  a  fee 
of  any  sort  on  the  princesses  of  Oude; 
for  there  was  not  siraicieiit  proof  of  tfaer 
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dkaSKSlfett  m  tAMum.  And  the  fitie 
knpoted  oa  Chqrt  Hingy  m  a  certain  de- 
ipm,  partodc  ^  a  sitnkar  gwlt,  though 
not  to  fo  great  an  extent ;  lor  then  me 
crime  was,  in  hie  opinion^  not  no  much  in 
the  fine  itself  as  the  amoont  of  it,  and  its 
'disproportieii  to  the  circmastanoes  of  the 
person  who  was  to  paj  it,  and  the  oftnce 
mebich  be  had  committed.  But  thia  viodi- 
.cation,  from  one  part  of  the  char^,  in  it- 
aelf  so  weaki  became,  when  couj^ed  with 
other  ports,  a  great  aggravation ;  for, 
when  a  person  on  the  one  hand  commits 
extortion,  and  on  the  other,  is  guiltjr  of 
profusion,  if  he  attempts  to  screen  him- 
self under  the  j^ea  of  neoessitjr,  for  his 
rapacitgr,  it  fbltows  that  he  is  aoubly  cri« 
mnal  iot  the  o&nce  itself,  and  for 
creating  the  necessity  of  that  o&nce  by 
bis  pfodi^li^.  And  a  stttl  higher  aggra- 
vation arises  from  the  manifest,  and,  in- 
deed, palpable  corruption  attending  that 
^odigality;  to  what  else  ceuld  be  attri- 
buted the  private  allowances  made  to 
-Hevder  Beg  Khan,  the  minister  of  the 
.Nabob  Vizier,  and  the  sums  paid  le  tlie 
•vakeel  of  Cheyt  Sing,  when  it  was  re- 
membered that  the  one  led  the  way  to 
tiie  Treaty  of  Chunar,  aod  the  ot^er  to 
tile  revolution  in  Benares  ? 

The  hon.  centleman  who  spoke  last, 
'  had  attempted  to  excuse  all  these  actions, 
by  showing  that  Mr*  Hastings  was  not  the 
person  who  first  began  the  inter^enoe  of 
the  Company  with  the  native  prmces,  nor 
tbe  inmence  which  it  bad  obtained  in 
their  politics;  and  tluit  the  inconvenfences 
attending  the  double  government  of  Oude 
were  not  to  be  imputed  to  him.  But, 
aurely  to  whatever  cause  that  influence 
vsight  be  originally  attributed,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  answerable  for  tlie  management 
of  it^as  long  as  it  was  in  his  hands,  and  to 
excuse  him  on  this  plea,  would  be  to 
jttftifir  the  tyranny  by  the  power;  for, 
though  the  inffioence  of  the  Company  had 
giren  him  the  power  to  oppress  tne  neigh- 
bouring country^  it  bad  not  imposed  on 
bim  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  The  hon. 
gend^an  had  attempted  to  palliate  those 
patts  of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct,  by  stating, 
that  if  he  were  guiky,  he  wa$  so  in 
€semmon  wi^  the  rest  cl* the  council ;  but 
this,  if  it  were  the  case,  was  by  no  means 
SI  BidBcient  excuse  f^r  hitn,  nor  Could  it  be 
SI  reason  with  the  House  fbr  dropping  the 
'{cnpeaohment ;  for  his  having  accortupltces 
in  hia  crimes  could  be  no  excto^ation, 
-and  it  would  be  higUy  derogatory  to  tfa0 
boneur  of  tlult  Hvusei  if  thegf^  were  id 


say*-*'*  )i|o;  we  will  not  bring  the  delin- 
quent to  justice,  because  Uiere  are  a 
number  of  delinquents  besides  him.'^ 
Nor  would  this  be  a  reason  even  for  im- 
peaching the  rest ;  for  it  was  by  no  means 
advisable  to  muUi^y  examples :  the  proper 
way  ifas,  to  select  such  as,  from  their 
exalted  and  ostensible  situations,  were  the 
more  likely  to  become  an  effectual  ex- 
ample. But,  it  was  impossible  to  justify 
Mr.  Hastings  on  such  a  ground  as  this, 
even  if  it  were  tenable  at  all ;  because  a 
considerable  part  of  those  enormities  with 
which  he  was  charsed,  were  committed  at 
a  distance  from  his  council,  and  when  he 
was  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  thei^ 
advice  or  control* 

In  the  articles  of  the  contracts^  theiw 
vrere  some  glaring  instances  of  breach  of 
orders,  and  of  improvidence  and  profusion,  , 
which)  though  not  of  so  heinous  a  nature 
as  those  he  had  before  mentioned,  were 
such  as  called  loudly  for  punishment. 
But  diere  was  another  charge  which  he 
was  astonished  to  find  the  gentlemen  who 
defended  Mr.  Hastings  could  treat  so 
It^dy,  as  ft  was  one  which  appeared  to 
him  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  im» 
peachment,  though  it  had  stood  alone^ 
and  was  of  such  a  nature  as,  in  a  peculiar 
idegree,  called  for  the  interference  of  that 
House.  This  was  the  charge  of  taking 
presents,  which,  in  every  light  it  could  be 
considered  in,  whether  as  a  direct  breach 
of  the  law  which  appointed  him,  a  positive 
evidence  of  corruption,  or  a  degradation 
of  the  character  of  his  employers,  was  a 
great  and  heavy  accusation  ;  and  as  to  the 
excuse  which  had  been  offered,  that  he 
had  received  those  presents  for  the  use  of 
the  Company,  even  that  was  criminal  in  a 
degree.  But,  for  his  part,  he  could  not 
accede  to  the  opinion  either  that  he  had 
received  those  sums  with  an  intention  of 
applying  diem  to  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  that  he  had  actually  allied  them 
at  all  in  that  way;  for,  had  this  been  his 
intention,  he  would  have  kept  such  ac- 
counts, and  made  such  immediate  com- 
munications of  them,  as  should  cleariy 
prove  that  it  was  so.  But,  no  such  ac- 
counts were  produced,nosuch  communica- 
tions were  made ;  and  there  were,  besides, 
circumstances  attending  dome  of  diem, 
that  proved  they  must  have  been  received 
with  a  corrupt  mtentioh.  As  dn  instance 
of  this,  he  should  mention  the  present  Mr. 
•Hastuigs  had  received  from  Kellerano, 
which  was  attended  with  the  most  suspi- 
eiotti  of  alt  oircumstences,  namiely,  that 
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Mb  very  peraoD  was  at  that  time  in  treaty 
for  a  district  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Compaoy,  and  no  question  could  be  en- 
tertained,  but  he  gave  the  money  in  order 
to  obtain  a  favourable  bargain;  so  that 
bad  this  been  done  for  the  Company,  it 
was  a  most  unjustifiable  and  impolitic 
method  of  managing  their  concerns ;  for, 
in  that  case,  it  shquH  have  been  nego- 
ciated  openly  in  the  nature  of  a  fine,  and 
not  privately  as  a  bribe,  in  which  latter 
light  alone  it  ought  to  be  considered. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  House  could  no 
otherwise  consult  their  own  honour,  the 
duty  which  they  owed  their  country,  and 
the  ends  of  public  justice,  than  by  send- 
ing up  the  impeachment  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Mr.  Martin  declared  himself  a  firiend 
to  the  impeachment  after  the  facts  in  the 
several  charges  had  been  so  fully  esta- 
blished. He  said,  that  if  any  gentleman 
.would  move  that  a  retribution  should  be 
made  to  those  persons  from  whom  sums 
of  money  had  been  exacted,  he  would  se- 
cond the  motion. 

Lord  Mulgrave  said,  that  as  he  had 
voted  against  the  question  on  every  charge, 
excepting  that  relative  to  the  presents, 
he  must,  for  consistency's  sake,  vote  for 
the  worthy  alderman's  motion. 

Mr.  Burgess  said,  he  did  not  mean,  after 
•o  many  gentlemen  had  delivered  theur 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  House  with  any  argument 
of  his  own ;  though  he  professed  himself 
to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  disprove  the 
propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, particularly  those  relating  to 
state  necessitv,  the  proofs  of  the  Begums' 
rebellion,  and  the  true  construction  of  the 
Beguiating  Act ;  of  the  latter,  he  bad  on  a 
former  occasion  delivered  his  decided  opi- 
nion, to  which  be  wpuld  now  adhere ;  as  to 
the  others  he  would  only  say,  that  if  ever 
state  necessity  existed,  it  did  exist  in  the  bu- 
•indss  of  Cbeyt  Sing  and  in  the  tumults  in 
Oude;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  positive  proof 
of  a  &ct,  there  was  positive  proof  that 
the  Begums  were  in  open  rdbellion.  He 
rose  now,  merely  to  .lay  before  the  House 
a  iitiost  important  paoer,  highly  deserving 
of  attention.  A  noble  lord  hsid  just  told 
us  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
natives  in  India  towards  Mr.  Hastings; 
this  paper  would  prove  what  were  the 
fentimenu  of  the  Europeans.  Six  months 
i^r  Mr.  IJastings's  return  to  Ei:^land, 
the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  which 
f:onsisted  of  70,Q0Q  men^  met  toge^ier  and 


drew  op  an  itddrev,  which  they  preaentei 
to  him.  He  was  then  a  private  individiial 
no  longer  possessed  of  power,  no  lon^ 
able  to  bestow  fovoitrs.  They  had  Dothmg 
to  hope  from  his  protection,  nothing  to  Hear 
from  his  displeasure.  Thiaaddreca^aigiied 
byupwardsof600of  the  principal  offioen 
of  that  army,  expressive  of  their  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Uastmffs's  conduct,  Mc 
Burgess  read  to  the  House  as  part  of  his 
speech. 

Major  Scott  said :— >I  rise  to  o£fer  e  finr 
observations  upon  some  things  that  have 
fallen  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  said,  that 
if  the  necessity  for  the  confiscatioD  of  the 
Begums'  treasures  were  proved,  it  woaU 
be  a  complete  justification.  ConsideriBg 
the  mass  of  pspers  that  I  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  moving  finr,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprizing  that  numy  of  them  lemaiB 
to  this  hour  unperused;  but  if  ever  theie 
was  a  point  so  fully  proved,  that  no  man 
o£  common  sense  can  entertain  s  doubt  of 
it,  the  papers  in  my  hands  prove  the  ne- 
cessities oi  the  government,  of  Bengal,  at 
the  period  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  aotbo- 
rized  the  seizure  oi  the  Begums'  treaaures. 
These  papers  prove  that  we  had  at  that 
time  five  armies  in  the  field,  each  many 
months  in  arrears,  without  a  probability  of 
those  arrears  being  paid  off;  and  lord  Ma- 
cartney's letter  to  Mr.  Anderson  proves 
the  desperate  state  of.  our  affiurs  in  the 
Camatic  An  army  largely  in  arrears,  no 
money  in  the  treasuiy,  a  Frendi  fleet 
and  a  French  army  hourly  expected,  and 
the  supE^ies  from  Bengal,  libera]  as  thc^ 
were, .  by  no  paeans  adequate  to  then 
expenses—- this,  Sir,  was  our  sitoatienia 
every  part  of  India.  The  Company's  in- 
terests  sinking  in  every  quarter,  and  oolj 
to  be  preserved  by  strong  measures  exerted 
with  a  strong  hand.  I  hope.  Sir,  I  am 
neither  a  ruffian  nor  a  robbo*,  but  I  protest 
to  God,  the  circumstances  were  suctit  thst 
had  J  been  the  Governor-general,  1  thmk 
they  would  have  justified  me  in  plundmag 
a  Mosque  or  rming  a  Zenana.  After 
having  recited  what  the  state  of  the  Cora- 
pimy's  affiurs  was,  and  the  papeis  on  yoar 
table  prove  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  I  now 
assert,  that  Mr.  Hastings  n/tv^  has  usedt 
and  that  he  never  thought  of  usiv  the 
plea  of  necessity  4  it  would  have  booie 
him  fully  out,  but  he  had  another.  The 
article  of  impeachment  states  li&ty  tniy 
that  the  Nabob  Vizier  of^  wanted  to 
seize  his  mother's  treasure,  but  wi^s  pre- 
vented bjT  Mr.  Hestii^i  bat  in  178U 
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when  the  Begoms  had  acted  m  such  a 
maiuieras  to  justify  Mr.  Hastings  to  his 
oim  conscience  in  withdrawing  the  Com- 
pany's guarantee,  be  did  it,  and  by  doing 
It,  he  permitted  the  Nabob  to  do  that  whicn 
he  so  long  had  wanted  to  do^  and  the 
Commmy's  distresses  were  reliered.  That 
the  Begums  had  afibrded  asnstance  to 
Cheyt  Sing,  was  a  fact  of  the  most  public 
notoriety.  Mr.  Markham  has  told  you,  at 
your  bar,  that  he  believed  it  as  fully  as  he 
did  the  existence  of  the  American  war ; 
and  I  do  declare  upon  my  honour,  that  1 
have  conversed  with  thirty  gentlemen,  who 
aU  assert  the  same  thing,  and  will  depose 
it  at  die  bar  of  the  other  House.  The 
error  Mr.  Hastings  committed  in  my  oni- 
nioo,  was  this :— -instead  of  acting  upon  toe 
universal  notoriety  of  the  fact,  ne  wished 
to  make  assurance  more  sure,  and  affidavits 
were  taken  to  satisfy,  not  himself,  but  the 
people  in  Endand,  who  had  not  the  same 
means  of  information  that  he  had.  I 
therefore  repeat,  that  though  Mr.  Hastings 
does  not  use  the  plea  of  necessity,  there 
never  was  a  period  in  which  the  necessities 
of  any  state  were  so  urgent  as  when  those 
treasures  were  seized;  and  1  now  pledge 
my  credit  in  this  House,  and  to  my  country 
it  will  come  out  in  proof,  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  India  in  1782  to  the  seizure 
of  the  Begums  treasures. 

I  some  time  ago,  moved  for  copies  of 
an  J  complaints  that  might  have  been  sent 
home  against  Mr.  Hastmgs,  from  FyzuUa 
Cawn,  Muzufifer  Jung,  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
or  any  of  his  subjects,  and  the  return  to 
thb  order  was,  two  letters  from  the  former, 
saying,  Uiat  Mr.  Hastings's  kindness  to 
thienvlmd  been  very  great,  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  bis  successor  would  be  equally 
kind-  to  them.  The  answer  from  the 
Nabob  was,  that  he  had  sent  an  agent  to 
Bnglaadf  to  represent  to  the  Directors, 
that  he  hoped  there  never  would  be  any 
deviation  from  the  agreement  his  dearest 
friend,  Mr.  Hastings,  had  concluded  with 
hioi*  Yet  these  are  the  men  he  is  accused 
ortreating  so  ill !  An  hon.  gentleman  has 
said,  that  if  any  person  would  make  a 
motion  to  afford  retribution  to  those  who 
have-  been  injured  by  Mr.  Hastings,  he 
would  second  the  motion.  If  I  thought 
as  that  hon.  gentleman  does,  I  would  wait 
foflQO  man  to  make  the  motion,  1  would 
make  it  myself.  I  would  stand  up  for  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, wbich  will  become  the  scoff  and 
ficorn  of  Europe,  if  it  pronounces  certain 
nets  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be*wropg,  if  it 


impeaches  him  for  those  acts,  and  basely 
and  meanly  benefits  by  his  noisdeeds.  Mr. 
Hastings  is  accused,  in  the  charges  be- 
fore the  House,  of,  accumulating,  for  the 
East  India  Company,  nine  miUlons  and 
a  half  steriing  by  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice.  A  right  hoo*  gentleman,  ](Mr. 
Dundas)  in  his  first  Indian  speech  made 
in  this  House,  when  1  sat  in  the  gallery, 
accused  the  Directors  of  finding  fault 
with  their  servants  for  the  means  they 
took  to  procure  money,  but,  he  added, 
they  were  always  very  ready  to  take  the 
money.  He  opened  his  Indian  budget 
two  diaya  aco,  and  I  confess  it  was  a  proud 
day;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  took 
credit  for  every  sum  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  acquired.  If  these  chaises  are  true, 
will  a  British  House  of  Commons  permit 
Cheyt  Sing,  who  is  styled  a  prince,  to  be 
a  fugitive  through  Hindostan  ?  Why  do 
they  not  restore  him,  and  pay  him  the 
12S  lacks  we  have  taken  from  him  ?  We 
never  could  have  got  the  ISO  lacks  the 
Nabob  Vizier  owed  us  in  1781,  except 
by  the  seizure'  of  the  Begum's  treasures— 
so  with  'the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  the  king 
Shah  AUum,  the  sale  of  Corah  and  Alla- 
habad, and  die  presents.  All  these  acts 
have  procured  for  the  Company  nine  mil« 
lions  and  a  half  sterling ;  I  uiink  them 
all  justifiable,  politic,  and  wise ;  but,  if  I 
thought  otherwise,  I  should  conceive  my- 
self as  infamous  as  the  Corregidor  in  Gil 
Bias,  who  puqished  the  robber  for  stealing 
a  bag  of  a  thousand  doubloons,  but  in- 
stead of  restoring  the  'monev  to  its  right 
owner,  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use» 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  said, 
that  the  present  made  by  Kulhan  Sing 
and  Kallaum  to  Mr.  Hastinss,  bears  the 
strongest  marks  of  corruption.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  papers  upon  the  table 
which  fully  explain  this  transaction.  If 
Mr.  Hastings  had  let  the  lands  to  these 
men  at  a  lower  rate,  than  they  had  for- 
merly been  let  out  to  farm  bv  the  pro- 
vincial councils,  there  might  nave  been 
grounds  to  suspect  him  of  corruption ;  or 
if,  after  letting  them  at  a  higher  rate,  he 
had  suffered  lar^e  balances  to  remain,  and 
had  not  exerted  himself  to  recover  those 
balances,  there  might  have  been  ground 
also  to  suspect  him  of  corruption.  But 
you  have  it  in  evidence,  that  the  collec- 
tions under  these  men  exceeded  the  col- 
lections under  the  provincial  councils,  by 
126/.  in  three  years.  You  have  it  also  in , 
evidence,  that  Mr.  Hastioes,  so  far  from 
interfering  in  favour  of  thes^  meui  ept 
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joHsed  Mr.  Avderson  to  proceed  againtt 
them  with  the  utmoit  ttrictneit.  You 
heve  it  also  in  evidence  Ihat  Mr.  HaMtDgt 
told  Mr.  Anderson  he  had  accepted  the 
monej  from  tbera,  not  on  hit  own,  but 
upon  the  Company's  account.  I,  there- 
fore»  repeat,  niat  you  have  no  ground 
whatever  to  suspect  Mr.  Hasting  of  oor- 
mptton;  nor  have  you  any  evidence  at 
aU  of  his  reoeiving  money,  except  what 
he  himsdf  has  been  eager  to  lay  before 
yon.  And  you  have  It  also  in  evidence, 
that  every  rupee  was  faithfuHy  appro- 
priated to  the  public  service ;  nor  can  I, 
en  this  occasion,  attempt  to  remind  the 
tioase  what  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundas)  once  said,  that  God  knew  how 
or  where  Mr.  Hastings  got  money  during 
the  war,  but  he  did  contrive  to  get  it,  and 
by  so  doing  he  had  saved  India* 

The   House  divided  on  the  question, 
That  the  ssid  Articles  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  article  by  article. 
Tellers. 


Y,..  f  Lord  Maitland     . 
^*^*  tMr. M.A.Taylor 

I  Mr.  Aid.  Townshend 


:}i75 

^^^.  f  Mr.  Aid.  Townshend       1    ^^ 

^^^*  JMr.  Scot  of  West  Love  }    ^^ 

The  first  Article  was  read,  and  agreed 

to.    After  which  the  further  consideration 

of  the  report  was  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

The  Commons  Hfote  an  Impeachment 
n^uinst  Mr.  Haetinge.^  May.  10.  The 
iiouse  proceeded  to  take  the  report  into 
further  consideration.  After  the  Articles 
of  {mpeachment  were  all  read,  atoeoded, 
and  agreed  to,  Mr.  Burke  moved,  «*  That 
the  said  W.  Hastings,  esq.  be  impeached 
of  High  Crimes  and  Mfldemeanors.'' 

Mr.  Sumn^  expressed  his  astonishment, 
that  a  gentleman  of  such  high  character, 
acknowledged  ability,  and  received  inte- 
^ity  as  Mr.  Hastings,  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  impeaclitnent.  He  said,  he 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
that  centleman  as  a  model  of  perfection, 
and  had  been  taught  by  these  who  for 
twenty  years  had  run  a  race  with  Mr. 
Hastings  in  public  life,  to  think  that  if  he 
could  unttate  any  thing  of  his  great 
example,  he  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
shining  figure  in  any  station  to  which,  by 
tlie  exercise  of  his  talents,  or  by  the 
chance  of  events,  he  might  be  raiseo.  He 
described  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  man  educated 
in  the  idea  of  filling  a  place  in  private 
life  only,  but  who  had,  by  unforeseen 
accidental  been  exalted  to  a  rank  of  great 


^ignf^  and  singular  power :   that,  how. 
ever,  m  conduct  in  ttiat  dangerous  aid 
temptsog  situation  might  have  rendered 
htoi  the  object  of  a  orosecutioQ  carried 
on  in  that  House,  with  uncommoa  vim- 
lenoe,  f  he  had  aknosl  said  with  unexampled 
mallcei  he  was  regarded  by  the  world  in 
general  as  a  peMtioian  poasesaed  of  mere 
than  ordiaary  wisdom,  and  as  a  atateiaa 
eminent  for  his  activi^  and  exertioo.  The 
French,  to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had  cer- 
tainly, in  his  public  coaduot,  eviBoed  no 
partiality,  idolaed  him,  J»d  esLtoUed  ftui 
actions  as  more  than  huonuu     Indeed, 
there  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  globe, 
or  anyplace  in  any  district  of  the  dmaoM 
of  the  woHd,  wfaidi  dii  notions  m  hk 
praise  and  roeak  of  him  wioi  raptars, 
excepting  only  that  House,  where  he  had 
been    debMod    by  joking  phtaaos,  ran 
down  by  ribaldry,  and  loMod  with  iaveo- 
tive,  fit  only  to'  be  applied  to  the  bmmI 
atrocious  criminal  after  conviction,  and 
by  no  means  worthy  to  be  heard  ia  s 
British  senate  engaged  in  an  inquiry,  whe- 
ther there  vnm  matter  of  charge  or  not 
against  a  gentleman,  who  had  welj  alood 
in  a  situation,  from  its  easiaeDce  alone, 
entitled  to  respect  and  veneradon.    Jir. 
Sumner  after  an  abundance  of  praise  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  of  deprecation  of  hia  pro- 
secution, and  of  assertioa  of  his  thorcRi^ 
conviction   of  his  complete   innoceace, 
concluded  with  expressiag  hie  coacttrrenoe 
in  the  impeachment,  as  the  only  naeans  of 
rescuing  Mr.  Hastings  froas  tiie  raluawy 
with  which  his  name  was  at  present  loaded^ 
Major  Scott  said :— I  have  iavariaUj 
and  conscientiously  voted  agaiast  every 
article,  and  as  I  now  mean  nost  heartiy 
to  vote  for  the  impeachment,  I  hope  the 
House  will  permit  me  to  state  very  aboitlj 
what  are  my  reasons  for  so  doing.    1  op- 
posed the  articles  firom  a  complete  coovie* 
tion  that  they  are  founded  in  ^aorance 
and  misrepresentation;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  charges  amount  to  this,--chst 
Mr.  Hastings,  by  oppression,  by  injoacioe  ' 
and  corruption,  has  obtained  for  the  Ccm- 
paoy  nine  millions  and  a  half  storting.    I 
think,  that  all  the  acts  complained  of  weit 
wise,  politic,  and  just;   but  wet«  I  of  s 
contrary  opinion,  could  I,  as  aa  hoartt 
man,  vote  for  the  impeachmeot  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  while  I  basely  and  mfaiaouily 
benefited  by  his  misdeeds  i   I  eouki  aot 
And  how  gentlemen  who  condema  th«s 
acts  sufter  a  day  to  pass  without  movbf 
retribution  to  the  sufierers,  is  tonseis- 
compreheasiUe.  -  The  artfeles^  howevsri 
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haTebeen  reewred  by  die  Hound,  and  it 
is  asMited,  that  he  W  been  influenced 
by  corrupt  motives  .in  variout  inttancet. 
lliis  btiti^  the  case,  I  cheerfully  vote  for 
the  cause  being  transferred  to  that  tri- 
bunal, where  I  know  the  fhlsity  of  the 
charge  mmt  be  proved  bj  inoentrovertible 
evidknce ;  and  it  is  upon  this  ground  J  give 
my  vote.  1  agree  to  the  ittpeaohment,  as 
the  means  br  which  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Hastnigs  will  be  fiiUy  cleared;  at  the 
sanoe  time  I,  with  all  mankind,  express  my 
wonder,  that  after  all  the  calamities  this 
country  has  sustained,  after  afl  the  losses 
she  has  suffered  from  the  fij^ly  or  mis- 
management of  her  rulers,  tne  man  al- 
lowed by  all  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
ceseful,  should  be  the  object  of  prosecution 
by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Par- 
liament assembled. 

Mr.  Burgess  rejoiced  to  think  he  had 
throughout  defended  the  cause  of  a  great 
and  injared  man,  and  had  opposed  pro- 
ceedings which  he  should  ever  reprobate 
as  unjust,  impolitic,  interested  and  mali- 
cious. Other  gentlemen  might,  if  they 
thought  proper,  vote  to*day  for  the  im* 
peachment.  He  could  not  follow  their 
example.  Consistently  with  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  and  with  his  own  per^ 
sooal  honour,  he  must  oppose  the  prose- 
cution to  its  last  stage.  If  a  division 
should  take  place,  he  would  vote  aeainst 
it;  if  not,  he  would  instantly  quit  the 
House,  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  the 
gaik  and  disgrace  of  the  sentence  about 
to  be  pronounced. 

The  question  was  carried. 

Mr.  Montague  said,  tha|  he  rose  to 
make  a  motion,  which  could  not,  he  con- 
ceived, meet  with  resistance  after  what 
had  passed,  as  it  was  founded  in  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  justice.  Mr. 
Montague  then  moved,  "  That  Mr. 
Burke  do  go  to  the  Lords,  and,  at  their 
bar,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  do  impeach  Warren  Hastings, 
esquire,  late  Governor-eeneral  of  Ben^, 
of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors ;  and 
Rcquaint  the  Lords,  that  this  House  wiU, 
wicn  all  convenient  speed,  exhibit  Articles 
against  him,  and  maxe  good  the  same/' 

The  majority  of  the  House  immediately 
attended  Mr.  Burke  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  where  Mr.  Burke 
aoleomly  impeached  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
form  above  recited. 

May  11.   Mr.  Burke  reported  to  the 
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Hous^,  that  he  had  been  to  th^'bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  House,  attd  there,  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  im- 
peached Warren  Hastings,  esq.  of  High 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.  Mr.  Burke 
proposed  Messrs^  Wallis  and  Troward,  aa 
the  8eiiehore  on  the  part  of  the  Houses 
On  the  I4d>,  Mr.  Burke  carried  the  Arti^ 
clea  of  Imjpeaebment  up  to  the  Lords. 

Debate  on  Words  spoken  ly  Mr*. 
Courtenay^  rejecting  on  Lord  Hood^^ 
May  14.  Lord  Hood  rose  imd  sitid,  that 
he  felt  hioiself  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  the  attenttett  of  the  House  to  a 
matter  of  perseriai  reflcetion,  and  there* 
fore  the  sooner  it  was  cleared  up  the 
better.  An  hen>  gentleman  (Mr.  Courte^ 
nay^  had,  on  the  preceding  We^esdayi 
Qsea  an  expression  in  debate,  which  was 
considered  as  ikfr  itisinitatlon  that  he  had 
not  done  his  duty  in  the  action  of  the 
12th  of  April,  1T82.  If  by  saying  thai 
he  had  been  a  *  spectator^  of  that  actioDf 
the  hoa.  gentleman  aimed  ni  any  such 
meaning,  he  should  be  glad  that  he  woidd 
eicplain  himsdf,  because  in  such  a  case  it 
was  not  mere  an  insinuation  against  him 
than  against  the  nphle  lord  who  com* 
manded  in  chief;  since,  if  the  fact  wen^ 
that  he  had  not  done  his  duty,  the  noble 
lord  was  bound  te  have  iR'Ought  hina  to  a 
court-martial. 

Sir  James  Erskine  rase,  but  was  inter* 
rupted  by  a  meitober  (we  believe  Mn 
Grosveaorl  who  spdie  to  order,  and  said 
that  he  haa  witnessed  so  many  of  the  dis* 
agreeable  discussions  to  which  such  sort  of 
conversation  led,  that  he  hoped  dieniattef 
would  not  be  taken  up  by  any  member  ex* 
cept  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  gentle<^ 
man  who  had  made  use  of  the  expressions 
alluded  to. 

Sir  James  Erskine  said,  that  he  meant 
to  speak  to  order.  He  then  declared  his 
extreme  surprise  at  hearing  his  both 
friend  called  upon  to  give  an  exphmatioa 
of  an  expression,  which  he  had  a^ly  and 
completelv  explained  the  very  day  on 
which  he  had  made  use  of  ft. 

Mr.  Windham  contended,  that  it  was 
disorderly  and  contrary  to  all  regular 
practice  to  call  upon  an  hon.  gentleman 
to  explain  an  expression  which  he  had  let 
fall  in  ^e  course  of  debate,  four  or  five 
days  sAer  that  debate  had  taken  phice; 
but,  in  this  case,  it  was  singularlv  so,  be- 
cause his  hon*  friend  had,  directly,  upon 
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liif  being  called  to  order»  dene  away  the 
po(Bt|bility  of  its  being  supposed,  tliat  he 
meant  to  convey  any  insinuation  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  noble  lord,  by  declaring 
in  express  terms,  that  he  bad  no  such  in- 
tention. He  confessed  that,  when  his 
hon«  friend  had  let  fall  the  expression,  it 
struck  his  ear  as  meant  to  conrey  an  un- 
pleasant insinuation,  and  therefore  he  had 
felt  ffreat  pleasure  in  hearing  his  hon. 
fnenp  dlsacvow  an  intention  of  making  any 
insinuation  whatever  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  noble  lord's  gallant  conduct  But  he 
could  eive  another  proof,  that  his  hon. 
friend  bad  been  sincere  in  his  disavowal 
of  any  such  intention ;  and  that  was,  bis 
expression  of  the  utmost  anxiety  to  him, 
in  private,  on  the  day  ci  the  debate,  that 
wach  a  construction  should  have  been  put 
upon  his  words,  as  he  saw  had  been  enter 
tained  by  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Hie  Speaker  stated  the  order  and  usage 
of  proceeding  when  any  improper  or 
offensive  words  were  spoken  in  the  course 
of  debate  to  be,  for  those  words  to  be  im- 
mediately taken  down,  and  a  proceeding 
had  upon  tbem  before  any  other  business 
or  question  was  debated ;  but,  it  was  irre- 
gular, when  the  words  had  not  been  com- 
plained of  at  the  time,^  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  any  expression  which  had  fidlen 
in  die  course  of  debate,  tliree  or  four  days 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Burke  begged  leave  to  assure  the 
House,  thathishon.friend  fMr.Courtenay ) 
bad,  on  the  very  day  of  tne'debate,  when 
the  expression  in  question  escaped  him, 
declare  to  him,  that  it  was  an  accidental 
lapse  of  soeech,  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  hurry ;  and  that  instead  of 
'  spectator'  of  the  action  of  lord  Rod- 
ney, he  meant  to  have  used  the  word 
*  participator.'  No  man  could  appear 
more  hurt  than  his  hon.  friend,  when  he 
found  the  construction  which  a  part  of 
the  House  had  pot  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
impossible  that  his  hon.  fHend,  whose  wit 
was  not  greater  than  his  justice,  nor  more 
prominent  than  his  good,  humane,  and 
even  temper,  could .  have  intended  to 
throw  out  any  thing  injurious  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  noble  lord,  to  whose  exer- 
tions the  country  stood  so  highly  indebted, 
and  whose  merit  that  House  bad  recog- 
nized in  a  manner  the  most  flattering  to 
honest  pride.  Mr.  Burke  spoke-,  of  lord 
Hood's  behaviour  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1782,  declaring,  that  it  dignified  the  title 
which  he  wore;  and  repeated  his  assertion 
relative  to  Mr.   Courtenay*s  declaration 


to  him,  that  be  had  not  mcaot  to  duvw 
out  any  ii^putation  preji|dicial  to  the  aoUe 
lord's  charaoter. 

The  member  who  had  called  air  JaoMs 
Erskine  to  order,  roee  again,  aod  said, 
that  if  Mr.  Courtenay,  wim  whom  he  had 
the  i^MMure  to  be  acquainted,  and  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  add  any  thing 
more  upon  the  subject,  he  thought  that 
the  conversation  ought  not  to  continae. 

Mr.  Piti  observed,  that  he  should  take 
care  not  to  be  disorderly  in  what  be  bad 
to  say ;   for,  he  would  conclude  with  a 
motion ;  and  that  a  mof  ion  which,  if  the 
hon.    gentlAan    had    any  intention   of 
casting  an  aspersion  on  toe  character  of 
the  n<H)le  lord,  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity ofdoing.it  fairly  and  manfully,  and 
not  by  indirect  and  covert  insinuatioD. 
He  admitted,  that  the  general  indig^abon 
excited  in  all  parts  of  the  House  a  few 
nights  before,  at  the  suspicion  that  aa 
imputation  had  been  hintea  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  noble  lord,  who  so  justly  stood 
in  the  highest  rank  of  public  esteem  and 
gratitude,  and  against  whom  any  imputa- 
tion would  be  a  reflection  on  that  House, 
which  had  made  him  the  object  of  a  pi^lic 
vote  of  thanks,  and  on  his  Majesty  who 
had  bestowed  upon  him  a  distinguished 
mark  of  his  favour,  for  his  eminent  sod 
memorable  services,  most  certainly  drev 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  some  sort  <^ 
explanation.    But  those  who  knew  ditt 
hon.  gentleman,  would  know  tbat  it  was 
no  very  extraordinary  sv^position  to  etk- 
tertain,  ^at  this  explanation,  though  in 
terms  it  might  appear  an  apology,  mi^ht 
in  fact  be  meant  rather  as  an  aggravatuo 
than  an  extenuation  of  the  injury,    h 
appeared,  however,  from  the  assertion  of 
^wo  friends  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  be 
himself  bad  declared  to  them,  that  be  wsi 
sorry  he  had  used  the  expression.     ^^hJ 
not  then  say  in  public,  what  he  had  already 
declared  in  private  ?    The  hon.  gentleman 
would  have  an  opportunity,  now,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  his  motion,  of  saying  for  ooce, 
whether  he  was  serious  or  not ;   and  if  he 
had  nothing  to  state  to  substantiate  aa. 
insinuation  against  the  noble  lord,  at  least 
to  enter  into  a  retraction  of  that  which  be 
was  supposed,  and  which  he  had  supposed 
himself  to  have  made.     Mr,   Pitt  now 
moved.  That  the  Resolution  of  tiie  Hoaie 
of  the  22d  of  May,  1782,  thanking  sir 
George  Rodney  for  his  gallant  condiiet  in 
the  late  most  brilliant  and  decisive  victory 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indb, 
t 
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and  abo  the  fi«€olation>  thankiag  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  itc.  for  iAxm  bravery  and 
gf^int  conduct  oil  Ae  above  most  glo- 
riouf  occasion.  Mr.  Prtt  nest  moved. 
That  the  said  Resolutioat  be  prnited  hi 
the  votes  of  this  day. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  Ithat  he  had  no  objebtbn 
to  the  mottoQS ;  having,  on  every  occa- 
aioii,  notwitb^andtog  any  little  political 
differences  of  opinion  vr hich  might  prevail 
between  the  noble  lord  and  himself,  uni- 
ibrmly  expressed  his  sincere  satisfaction  in 
having  been, himself  happily  the  person  to' 
move  die  vote  of  ^nks  -m  that  Rouse,  I 
when  he  had  the  honour  to  stand  ia  a! 
particular  situation.  He  knew  those 
thanks  to  have  been  highly  merited,  abd 
00  far  ftom  feefing  apy  objection  to  the 
proposed  motions,  tfaiey  would,  in  Im 
opinion,  do  good,  by  remshing  the  minds 
of  all  ranks  m  people  with  the  gallantry  of 
the  officers,  whose  names  were  inserted  in 
At  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  very  great  obK- 
gations  ivfaich  the  country  owed  them. 
With  resvd  to  his  hon.  fnend,  however, 
he  could  not  help  linking  that  he  had 
been  rather  hardhr  called  upon.  For  what 
was  die  real  fact  i  His  hon.  friend  had  let 
fi£  an  e^cpression  to  idnch  a  meaning  had 
been  annexed  fbreign  from  that  which  his 
bon*  fnend  iptended  it  to  convey.  The 
instant  his  hon.  friend  fbcmd  the  construc- 
tion that  had  been  put  upon  it.  he  rises 
▼oluntarily,  and  in  a  manner  that  nrast 
have  satisfied  every  man  who  heard  hhn; 
declared,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  insi- 
iiaate  any  thin^  derogatory  to  the  reputa- 
tion, or  professional  conduct  of  the  nobie 
lord  in  question ;  and  yet  he  was  called 
upon  at  four  days  ifistance,  to  explain  lus 
Boeamng  over  again.  He  might  as  well 
be  aiSied  upon  the  next  day  to  repeat  his 
explanation  a  third  time,  the  day  after 
a  feurth,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
session. 

Lord  Hood  said^  the  6et  was,  diat  he 
had  not  heard  the  expression  himself^ 
as  he  happened  to  be  movmg  firom  his 
seat  when  the  word  was  used ;  nor  was 
it  till  the  next  day  that  he  kne'w  the 
nature  of  the  sort  of  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  him.  This  was  the  first 
day  upon  which  he  had  found  an  opportu- 
xu^  of  si^ng  the  little  he  had  thought  it 
due  to  himself  to  say  upon  the  occasion. 
Had  he  known  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  otiy 
insmuation  a&atnst  his  (Aaracter,  heishould 
bave  been  fmly  satisfied ;  but  the  House 
woidd  not  think  that  he  bad  been  unne- 


ccasarlly  scrupulous,  when  tliey  <fonsidere8, 
that  an  officer's  character  was  idl  which  he 
had  to  carry  him  through  the  world. 
The  motion  was  agr^  to  nem,  con. 

May  13.1  Mr.  Conrtenav  said,  that  hef 
rose,  unapplied  to  and  unsolicited,  to  make 
-some  short  Remarks  upon  what  had  beeki 
^e  subject  of  a  debate  on  the  pt-eceding 
day.  He  rose  to  do  that  justice  to  the 
proftssional  character  of  the  noble  lord 
/Hood)  which  he  was  precluded  from 
doing,  by  the  acrimonious,  or  rather  un-* 
han£ome  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
soKched  to  db  so  by  the  ChanceDor  of  the 
Exchequer.  However  inclined  he  might 
have  been,  tiie  styleand  manner  of  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  made  his  compliance  at  the 
momentincompetibte  with  any  sense  of  pro- 
priety or  decorum,  and  inconsistent  with 
any  sentiment  of  spirit  or  honour.  Sanc- 
tioned by  the  opinion  of  his  friends  on  the 
preceding  day,  he  had  Temained  sHent,  and 
resisted  me  exhortations  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who,  wi^  great  professions  of. 
cordiality,  had  advised  him  to  repeat  atk 
explanation  which  he  had  already  madeu 
and  which  was  therefore  Unnecessary ;  and 
at  the  same  thne  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  expressioi^ 
and  insidiousness  of  intention,  prevented 
him  from  compljring  with  a  request,  urged 
with  afPected  candour  and  studied  plausi- 
bility. Sanctioaed  by  the  opinion  or  those 
friends,  and  at  their  desire,  he  rose  to  db 
ivhat  at  his  commg  into  the  House  he  had 
not  the  least  conception  of  doing — to  repeat 
the  explanation  which  he  had  given  oa 
Wednesday  last,  tliat  he  had  not  the  least 
intention  to  throi^  any  rejection  on  the 
noble  lord.  The  expression  was  unmten- 
dmud,  and  had  dropped  m  the  hurrjr  of 
debate.  It  would  have  been  absurd,  ridi- 
culous, and  foolish,  in  him  to  have  hinted 
any  insinuation  against  the  character  of 
the  noble  lord,  who  stood  deservedly  high 
m  his  profession,  in  the  esthnation  of  hisr 
country,  and  who  had  received  the  thanks 
of  the  representatives  of  the  peopleTor  hit 
services. 

Debate  in  the  Cotntnous  on  the  Charger 
against  Mr.  Hastings — Misdemeanors  in 
Qude.2  Maty  14.  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  Into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  charges  against 
Warren  Hastings,  esq. 

Mr.  Burke  expressed  Ms  hopes  that  he 
lAould  not  have  occasion  to  detain  the 
House  long,  as  they  had  at  length  arrived 
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^t  the  importapi  period  which  rendered 
It   a   matter  of  common  opinioo,  that 
wherever  a  charge  upon  the  face  of  it 
wore  the  features  of  criminality,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  submit  it,  when  matured  by 
the  secret  committee  in  the  -shape  of  an 
article  of  impeachment,  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
than  to  spend  much  of  the  time  of  that 
committee  in  inquirmg  minutely  concern- 
ing the  particular  fiicts  oootamed  in  it* 
He  had   last  week  impeached  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, and  that  day  he  had  delivered 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  the 
articles  of  impeachment— a  circumstapce 
which  did  that  House  the  hiehest  credit, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  the  less 
necessary  for  him  to  trespass  much  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House  on  the  present 
extremely  long  charge,  as  it  stood  upon 
tlieir  table.    He  should,  however,  merely 
state  the  principal  points  of  it  in  a  sum* 
marj^  way,  to   show  that  it.  contained 
criminal  matters,  and  then  move  the  ge- 
neral question  upon  the   whole.    With 
regard  to  several  of  these  facts  Mr.  Hast- 
|op  had  himself  savc^  him  and  the  com- 
.mutee  much  time  and  trouble  by  ad- 
nnitting  them  in  his  defence,  and  particu- 
larly lul  the  charge  contained  relative  to 
the  distress  of  the  province  of  Oude  and 
the  confusion  of  the  r^abob  Vizier's  affiurs : 
be  should,  therefore,    accuse   the   said 
,Warren  Hastings  wiUi  having  been  the 
cause  of  that  decay,  distress,  and  confu- 
sion; he  should  charge  it  upon  the  British 
Government  of  the   provmce  exercised 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  and  prove,  that  it  was  owing 
to  a  mUitary  force  being  established  in  the 
province  unconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Nabob,  and  to  the  appointment  of  the 
British  (^cers  to.cdiect  the  revenues; 
he  should  charge  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings with  makins  treaties  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  or  remedying  evils,  but  by 
them  aggravating  the  same;  with  em- 
ploying secret  agents  to  counteract  all 
good  measures;  with  roakinjg  contradic- 
ted charges  against  the  BntishTesident 
at  Oude ;  with  ordering  a  native  collector 
to  be  murdered ;  with  afterwards  letting 
a  large  territory  to  farm  to  Almas  Au 
Khan  for  six  years;  with  laying  snares 
and  traps  to  deceive  and .  ensnare  the 
British  resident;  with  pretending  to  pay 
the  Nabob's  debts,  whicn  were  never  paid, 
and  with  an  infinite  variety  of  other  cri- 


minal fiKts,  which  Mr.  Burke  read  from  a 
paper  on  which  he  had  extracted  the  great 
outlines  of  the  charge.  After  going 
through  the  list,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  that 
be  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  muck 
out  of  respect  to  the  committee,  and  that 
he  had  avoided  urging  more  matter  in 
order  to  accommcSate  himself  to  die 
season,  the  wishes  of  gentlemen' on  all 
aides,  and  the  propriety  of  the  particular 
case.  He  now  moved  the  usual  resolu- 
tion, *'  That  the  sixteenth  article  con- 
tained matters  of  charge  of  high  ^crimes 
and  misdemeanors  against  Warren  Hast* 
iog8.  esq," 

Major  Scott  said,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  divide  the  committee  upon  the  present 
charge,  or  to  detain  them  more  than  four 
or  five  minutes.  In  fact,  as  the  fifiend  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  he  should  rather  wish  that 
the  charge  might  go  up  to  the  Liords,  be- 
cause he  was  conscious  that  where  cri- 
minality was  alleged,  infinite  merit  would 
appear ;  but  as  a  member  of  the'  Britt^ 
House  of  Commons,  he  considered  it  hit 
duty  to  tell  ffentlemen,  that  he  hcJd  a 
letter  in  his  hand'  whidi  so  clearly  and 
pointedly  explained  the  cause  of  all  the 
distresses  that  had  been  felt  in  Oude,  that 
he  should  hold  himself  culpable  if  be  did 
not  communicate  it  to  them.  The  letter, 
it  was  true,  was  before  the  House,  but  he 
believed  that  it  had  been  perused  by  very 
few  indeed  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
major  said,  he  joined  issue  with  the  right 
hon.  ^ntleman  in  all  he  had  said  aa  to 
the  distresses  of  Oude ;  but  he  contended, 
that  all  these  distresses  were  occasianed 
by  a  system  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  not 
only  opposed  on  its  establishment  in  1T75» 
but  had  actually  prophetically  foretald,  at 
the  time  the  measure  was  adopted  by 

general  Clavering,  colonel  Monaon,  ana 
Ir.  Francis,  in  opposition  to  the'  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  The  major  here  read 
extracts  from  Mr.  Bristow's'  letter,  dated 
Lucknow,  Januanr  22,  1777,  and  then 
concludedthus:  I  have  read  this  letter, 
to  justify  myself  to  the  House  for  op- 
posing with  a  negative  only  so  nonsensicdl 
a  charge  as  that  now  before  yoiu  We 
a^ree  as  to  the  distress  of  Oude,  but  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  attributes  tha(  £k 
tress  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  I,  on  the  contnvy, 
ifho  have  been  in  Oude  myself,  who  have 
conversed  with  almost  every  man  who  has 
served  in  that  country^  and  who  hate 
studied  the  subject,  know  that  lifr.  Hast- 
ings foretold  the  miscbievous  conaequeocta 
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»r  tb^  sjstem  which  his  colleagues  had 
^tablisbed,  and  that  he  alone  has  the 
credit  of  remedying  those  evils'which  they 
>ccafiioned.    Oude  is  a  country  which  has 
ittle  trtide  and  no  mines ;  yet  it  appears 
hat  stQce  the  Ist  of  September  1773,  the 
Ccunpanyhas  received  above  14*  millions 
»terkng  from  the  Vizier ;  of  this  sum  the 
Company  has  drawn  from  the  country 
B^  millions  sterling,  and  since  177S,  fifty- 
two  ^ntlemen  who  have  been  employed 
rn  Oufle,  have  returned  with  fortunes  to 
Great'  Britain ;  I  suppose  upon  an  average, 
^tat  they  have  brought  home  25,(XXV. 
each;    some    may  have  brought   home 
raoi^;    manv,  to  my  knowledge,   have 
returned  with  much  less.    This  will  make 
the  whole  amount  of  specie  extracted 
from  Oude,  including  the  sums  sent  to 
Calcutta  for  the  purchase  of  European 
exports,  at  least  ten  millions  sterling.    Is 
tiiere   a   man   of  common  sense,    who 
seriously  ccmsiders  this  account,  that  can 
doubt  a  moment  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
distress  which  has  been  sustained  in  Oude? 
i  therefore  repeat,  that  on  Mr.  Hastmgs's 
accoimt  I  rejoice  that  a  charge  so  com- 
pletely nonsensical  has  passed ;  but  as  a 
lneml!er  of  parliament  I  tell  this  com- 
mittee, that  they  are  about  to  vote  a 
charge  which,  if  they  gave  themselves  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into,  they  would  find,  is 
so  far  from  having  any  foundation  in  fact, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  is  entitled  to  infinite 
hierit  firotn  rescuing  the  Nabob  Vizier 
from  the  distresses  in  whidi  he  was  in- 
vdved  by  the  majority  of  the  supreme 
(iounciL 

Mr.  Francis  contended,  that  they  did 
not  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  being  the 
author  of  the  distress  and  conftision  which 
prevailed  in  the  province  of  Oude  previous 
to  his  having  the  direction  of  itd  govern- 
ment, but  while  the  direction  of  it  was 
completely  in  his  power.  Mi*.  Hastings 
had  truly  said,  that  colonel  Monson  died 
on  the  28th  of  September  1786,  and  from 
that  period  only  he  was  accomitable  for 
any  act  of  the  government  of  Bengal : 
that  was  precisely  the  fact,  and  upon  the 
events  which  followed  in  Oude  from  that 
date  to  the  day  of  Mr.  Hastings's  quitting 
the  government  of  Bengal,  were  they  and 
Mr.  Hastings  at  issue. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  whether  the 
charge  was  nonsensical  or  not,  whether  it 
was  founded  in  folly  or  fraught  with  wis- 
dom, was  not  for  them,  but  fbr  the  House 
of  Lords  to  determine :  that  •  tribuflal 
would,  doi^^tlon,  examiiie  with  impartial 
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li^,  investigate  patiently,  and  decide 
wisely  and  justly.  It  was  his  business  to  \ 
substantiate  facts  by  evidence,  and  to 
prove  all  that  he  rtiould  charge.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Bristow's  letter,  he  had  read 
it  attentively,  and  he  relied  a  copd  deal 
upon  much  of  its  contents :  with  respect 
to  the  fortunes  made  in  Oude,  unless  the 
making  of  those  fortunes  shoidd  be  found 
to  involve  in  it  something  of  criminality^, 
he  should  not  meddle  with  them:  if  it 
should  be  found  that  it  did,  he  should  in 
that  case  most  undoubtedly  interfere ;  and 
as  to  some  persons  having  made  great,  and 
others  small  fortunes,  ifit  should  turn  out 
that  any  of  the.  persons  of  the  latter  de- 
scription were  highly  criminal,  it  would  ^ 
be  matter  of  regret  with  him  to  know 
that  their  conviction  could  scarcely  be  fol- 
lowed with  any  other  punishment  than 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Dempster  declared,  that  Mr.  Has- 
tings apoeared  to  him  so  nir  from  being' 
the  autnor  of  the  distresses  in  Oude,  thi(t 
bethought  it  unworthy  of  that  House  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  impeachable  charge 
against  him. 

The  motion  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion. 


Debate  in  the  Lords  concerning  the  Votes 
of  Scotch  Peers  created  British  Peers,^ 
Majr  18.  The  Earl  oiHopetoun  rose,  and 
desired  that  the  resolution  of  that  House 
of  January  1708-9  might  be  read.  The 
clerk  read  it  accordingly  as  follows: 
<<  That  at  any  election  of  the  Sixteen 
Peers  of  Scotland  to  represent  the  Scotch 
Peerage  in  the  British  Partiament,  or  of 
any  one  or  more  ef  them,  no  Scotch  Peer 
who  has  been  created  a  British  Peer'  by 
patent  since  the  Union  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote.^  The  earl  rose  a^n,  and  observed 
that  the  stdbject  on  which  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  troubling  their  lordships, 
lay  in  a  verjr  itarrow  compass.  It  wtu 
dear,  from  the  resolution  pust  read,  that 
the  matter  had  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion early  dler  the  artides  of  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  were  settled, 
and  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  very  de- 
liberately considered  and  discussed,  tefore 
'  the  resolution  was  put  upon  the  Journals* 
That  resolution  had  remained  unques- 
tioned as  to  its  propriety  and  justice  ever 
since,  nor  had  miy  Scotch  peer,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances described,  which  were  those 
of  having  been  created  a  British  peer  by 
patent,  attempted  to  vote  for  any  of  the 
^sixteen  peers  returned  to  represejit  -the 
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peerage  of  Scotland  m  [^dianwDt  tilltbs 
last  electioD;  when  two  noblt  dufces, 
who  both  poasetaed  Britiah  barometyvoted 
for  the  two  peers,  vacaocies  for  whose 
Beats  ha4  been  made^  in  coa«eqiic;Dce  of  a 
late  determination  of  that  Houae.  He 
imputed  no  blame  whatever  to  the  t^o, 
noble  dukes  in  aueation,  but  aa  he  coo* 
ceived  their  lordships  meant  that  their 
resolutions  should  be  effectual^  and  not 
remaia  waste  paper,  ha  should  move, 
*<  That  a  copy  of  the  said  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  tbeliord  R^istrar  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  rule  for  his  fiituce  pcoceeding 
in  cases  of  election.'' 

Lord  Dougfoi  (Duke  of  Qaeensbariy) 
remarked,  that  aa  the  motion  went  mate* 
riallv  to  affisct  hia  rights,  ht  hoped  that- 
the  House  would  not  precipitately  decide  a 
question  of  such  a  nature,  but  would  suffer 
Him  to  be  heard  by  his  counseL 
.  Lord  Oibome  said,  that  the  noble. dnke 
appeared  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  mo* 
tion  altogether.  It  was  not  a  queationi 
ipvolving  in  it  considerationf  of  private 
right*,  but  a  plain  a^d  simple  question, 
whether  that  House  meant  to  ^biae  by  ita^ 
resolutions  or  not.  The  resolution  of 
1708-9,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  clear  well- 
founded  maxim,  since  as  the  sixteen  peers 
represented  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  ^o 
were 'in  fact  no  otherwise  represented, 
Scotch  peers  created  British  peers  could 
have  no  claim  to  vote,  as  they  sat  in  parlia- 
ipent  in  their  own  right,  and  had  no  dajm 
whatever  to  any  part  a£tbe  compeptatioa 
made  by  the  act^  of  union  to  those,  who, 
having  giv^  up  their  personal  right  to  sit, 
could  only  sit  virtually  and  by  represeiM* 
tion. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  earnestly  enhqrted 
t))eir  lordships  to  be  cautioua  howth^ 
furoceeded  precipitately  to  decide^  a  que*- 
tion  of  much  greater  important  thaU'it 
might,  upon  the  first  blu^of  it,  appeer  to 
be.  He  stated,  that  a  resolution  or  either 
House  of  Parliament,  however  uoani*> 
mously  carried,  did^  not  conati|ute  UW. 
Nothing  amounted  to,  or  made  law,  but 
what  had  passed  both  Houses  legiilative^E, 
and  had  received  the  assent  of  the  Crown 
ip  the  form  of  an  act  of  parliament.  The 
IJouse  were  now  called  upoa  an  their  judi- 
cial capacity  to  re-deliver  a  iudgment 
tliat  they  had  formerly  delivered.  There 
was  no  new  case  before  the.Hous«^  and  it 
was  diauietrically  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  every,  even  the  lowest  court  of  justice 
in  the  Kingdom,  to  re*deiliver  a  judgment, 
ijaless  Iff  99^%WiSlli9fms^m'f^9mf 


that  made  soaa^  r»44mi7 1 
a  proof  how  bttle  the-resolutiooaof  the 
Hoase  were  to  be  considered  aa  equal  lo 
law,  he  stated  that,  on  the  20th  Deccai- 
her,  1711^  that  Houie  passed  a  resohitieR 
declaring  two'  noble  Scotch  dukes.,  wIm» 
had  been  created  British  peers,  incapaUe 
of  sitting  in  that  House  as  Bntish  peeca. 
He  reasoned  upon  the  injustice  of  these 
two  Reaehttiooa  m  pri^rtioa  to  their  di^ 
ierenft  effiKsts  and  operations.  The  fiat 
took  away  the  votes  of  the  m^e  didcea  aa 
Scotch  peers,  and  the  other  denraved  them 
of  their  seat*  aa  British  peers.  The  resoh^ 
tion  of  1711  was,  undoubtedly,  averyg;BBii 
hardship,  and  it  had  lately  been  dooe  away; 
but  how  I  Not  by  resolution,  but  by  an  act 
qf  parliament.  lalike  manner,  if,  upon  nm^ 
ture<  oonsidesatioo  and  deliberate  diacna* 
sion,  it  should  be  thought  rig^tto  make  tfae 
resolution  ofl  708-9  e&ctual,  let.it  be  dooa 
bydue  course  of  parliamentaiy  psoceediog: 
let  a  bill  be  brought  in,  and  pass  thnMUL 
its  regular  stages,  but  by  no  means  let  tfie 
House,  acting  judicially,  decide  a  matter 
that  iavdved  in  it  the  private  rig^iua  of 
individuals.  Whenever  the  questtoa*  wha» 
theT' the  right  of  a  Scotch  peer»  who  had 
been  created  a  British  peer  by  patent,  x» 
vote  at  the  election  of  Scotch  peen  to 
serve  in  Parliament  came  to  be  finalljF 
decided,  there  were  other  important  ^ 
derations  to  be  decided  at  the  saoM 
For  instance,  suppose  a  Sootch 
made  a  bishop;  aid  he,  in  that  c 
his.ri^t  to  vote  at  an  election  ctfaiifef 
the  sixteen  peem  ?  When  a  Scotch  past 
was  created  a  British  peer  J>y  patent^  itAn 


bis  aoDS' to  be  deemed  in< 
to  sit  in  tbe«  other  House  i  Another 
sideratioB  was,  what  waa  the  nature  of  the 
officeof  Lord  Registrar?  Waa  itporaly 
judidal,  or  purely  ministerial;  or  vniaitof 
a  mixed  joaturel  as^  he  took  it,  thelaOid 
Registrar  waa  to-  record  the  deciaiona  eC 
the  remnants  of  Um  Scotdi  pariieaMnL 
the  Lovds  of  Couiicil,  and  the  Lovdb  at 
Session;  to^  authenticale  oertifiGatae  of 
their  proceediiwst  and  at  aa  election  ta 
take  byr  Us- clerks  the  lists  of  the  lorda  wlit 
"voted.  He  had  some  time  beibaaaeen 
the  outlmea  of  a  biU  Top  the  better  itqgpur 
latiQg  the  elec^on  of  the  peees  of  SaaliaAd; 
and  ne  could  wish  to  seesone  auoh  bS 
brougM  foswaffdii*  He  could  aot  help 
approving,  vetry^  numh  of  their  alnntin§» 
Prsices  of  ^^t  owa  number  to  pvandc^at 
their  laeeringa  instead  of  die  Load  Ossii 
Regwtrar.   li^sboct,  he  waa  decidedly  ef 
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which  stood  niQob  in  need  of  regultlieii  by 
an  act  of  parliament. 

Hba  £ari  of  Hopeiaun  said,  HoA  ^he 
object  of  the  motion  was  to  enfbfee  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  which,  their 
hardships  certainly  meant  should  be  the 
rule  of  conduct  at  every  future  election. 
It  had  been  obeyed  till  the  late  election^ 
when  the  votes  of  two  noble  diAesi  who 
had  been  created  British  barooSy  had 
beew  tendered  and  taken  in  the  fiK^e 
4»f  the  resolution*  He  denied  that  it  at 
aU  intruded  upon  the  private  rights  of 
those  neble  dukes;  it  Im  their  rights  as 
entife  aa  they  were  before,  and  pointed 
out  lo  them,  that  if  they  thought  them- 
selves injured,  they  must  apply  to  that 
House  for  a  remedy. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  the  learned 
lord's '  ailments  had  been  extremdy 
plausible  and  fallacious.  The  learned 
tord  had  declared  the  right  of  voting  for 
representatives  in  Parliament  to  be  pri« 
vate  right.  The  reverse  was  the  fact.  It 
was  a  public  right,  vested  in  an  individual 
aa  a  ^rust,  to  be  exercised  by  him  for  tiie 
beaefit  of  the  community.  In  silpport  of 
thia  doctrine  he  quoted  the  authority  of  sir 
Geof^  SavOe,  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
greal  knowle^e,  profound  sagacity^  end 
unimpeachable  idnue  and  integrity.  %r 
George  used  to  reason  thus :  if  die  ri^ 
of  voting  at  aa  dection  were  a  private 
righ^  any  individual  possessing  it  mis^t 
pubHchi  sell  it,  aa  he  might  legally  dis- 
pose of  any  other  part  of  his  private  pro** 
perty»  But  die  fiict  is  otherwise^  it  is  a 
[^ubue  rigbt^  vested'  in  him  as  a'trastee,. 
md  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties  if  he 
iella  it.  That,  was  the  dear  and  un«» 
aoobted  definitieo  of  the  right  of  voting* 
With  regard  to  the  present  motion  aim 
the  resototion  of  1708^  neither  of  them 
sdteied  the  rig^t  of  the  noble  dokes  in 
question ;  they  only  pointed  where  they 
should  cone  for  areaa<Klyv  if  tbeytiioagfat 
themselveft  aggrieved.  To  iUustrate  his 
3>6Miag,  he  staled  the  case  of  the  hut 
Bedfordshire  election,  where  Bifr.  St.  John 
vaa  retaRied,aad  lord  Ongley  waae  peti- 
lioner  against  a  ftlse  return*  Oa  diat 
wroaiien,  there  were  two  oetitions,  one 
igaiiiat  tllevettir%  and  anoUier  v^oa  die 
sienleof  the/dec^Mb.  In  the  argnmenli 
iirgeck  on  considechig  the  case,  a  dSm*' 
inaiH»  had  been  dniwa  between  the^ 
poaaeeaen  and  the'  seot^  and  it  had  been 
^im4,  that  bid  Ongley  waaentkled  to 
^''  xetunw  Upon  inqnirii^  into'the 
9ttaof  the  dMiw  aftewwrtsi  the' 


mittee  re-seated  Sjir.  Sc.  Jishn.  In  Ufa 
manner  the  present  motion  conchided 
upon  the  possessiott,  but  didnotdedde 
the  seat.  The  learned  lord  dared  <  not 
meet  him  on  the  yestion  of  law,,  for  diera 
be  knew  die  argument  was  so  strong,  that 
no  reasoning  could  shake  it.  The  noMe 
earl  declared  himself  a  strenuous  advo*' 
eate  for  the  motion. 

Lord  ^tnev  repeated  several  pointa 
that  the  Xord  Chancellor  had  touched 
upon,  and.  ui^ged  additional  asgvunents  to 
enforce  them ;  after  which,  ne  took  no* 
tioe,  that  aa  dieir  lordships  Jbumala  far- 
nisbed  no  precedent  for  such  a  measiU«, 
recourse  had  been,  had  to  the  ether  Houses 
in  order  to  find  one.  He  had,^  he  said, 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  .li^  hi  that 
iffisembly,  consequently  he  was  no  stranger 
to  its  proceedings ;  but  he  defied  any 
noble  lord  to  prove  that  the  House  of 
Commons  in  any  one  of  their  election  de« 
eisions  ever  came  to  so  straige  a  resolu- 
tion as  to  send  down  to  the  retummg  offi- 
cer, that  they  had  resolved  that  such  a 
specific  prinoiple  ought  to  govern  the 
election  of  any  borou^  or  town  in  fUtore. 
He  denied  that  the  doctrine  stated  by  the 
noble  eari  who  spdce  last,  had  been  the 
opinion  of  sk*  George  Sav^,^  with  whom 
he  had  alwajrs  Uved  on  terras  of  the 
strietesi  intimacy. 

Lard'  Kintuam  said^  that  he  shoeM  not 
have  presumed  to  ofiar  his  sendttienta 
so^recendy  after  having  had  a  seat  in*  that 
House,  but  thatbetrusted  thepecuii&rity  of 
the  question,  which  so  materially  aiecced 
die  rights  of  those  whom  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  represent  aa  weU  as  of  himsdf  in- 
dividudly^  would  plead  his  apologVi  and 
would  also  secure  to  him  that  indulgence 
for  which  he  should  have  so  mueh  occa- 
sion. The  motion  which  their  lordsh^ 
were  called  upon  >to  agree  to,  seemed  to 
him  confined  withm  vev^  nanH>w  Ihnlts,  as 
its  ebvteos  purpost  and  intent  was,  to  give 
fUll  efieet,  m  tbefivat  instance,  toasolemn 
determination  and  resolutbn  c^  thsff 
House,  as  a  construction  of  tanr,  and 
which  construction  had  been  put  upon 
that  kw  within  a  f^  months  after  the 
dlArent  aets  relative  thereto  hadptteed 
that  House.  In  objection  to  tUs  motion^ 
it  had  been  stated,  that  it  would  net  be« 
the  solennnqr  of  proeeoHng*  iftual 


to  dmt  House,  suddenii' »  decide  U|9on 
the  r^ts-  of  indivMuds  without  having 
all  the  parties  beftrr  the»r  ^^^tieh  itoitoe* 
ing  to  dds  motion  weiild  certfttoly  by  an 
iadfaPsiBt  node  do.    'Warn  M  precedent 
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whate;irer  tx>uld  be  i^own  to  this  House 
of  its  ever  having  adopted  such  a  resolu- 
tion,  nor  did  there  now  appear  an^  evi- 
deiiqe  whatsoever  of  the  necessity  of 
creating  such  a  precedent. 

To  the  first  objection  he  should  answer, 
that  by  adooting  this  motion  the  House 
would  only  do  that  which  it  became  their 
dignity  to  do,  by  giving  that  effect  and 
consequence  to  a  solemn  construction  of 
the  existing  statutes  by  the  highest  court 
of  judicature,  and  which  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  (Ace  of  Lord  Clerk  Re- 
gistrar rendered  dubious  and  uncertain. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  learned 
lord,  that  a  resolution  of  that  House 
would  not  constitute  or  make  a  law ;  but 
he  could  not  help  believing  that  a  sc^emn 
construction  of  the  existing  statutes  bv 
the  only  court  of  judicature  before  which 
the  subject  could  be  agitated,  and  such 
construction  adopted  by  the  veiV-persons, 
many  of  whom  had  been  themselves 
firamers  of  the  statutes,  entitled  him  to 
assert  that  to  be  law,  which  otherwise  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  have  enter- 
tained doubts  of. 

The  history  of  mankind  had  not  fiir- 
nished  their  ancestors  with  any  example 
of  fhe  union  of  two  countries  circum- 
stipced  as  England  and  Scotland  were  in 
the  year  1706,  by  which  die  respective 
rights  and  firanduses  of  the  individuals  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  finally  settled  and 
arranged,  though  exceedingly  dissimilar 
to  those  of  the  subjects  of  the  country 
with  which  Scotland  was  to  become 
united ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising 
that  some  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
might  be  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and 
particularly  those  which  related  to  the 
I^rage.  An  elective  peerage  was  a 
thing  perfectly  novel  in  its  nature,  and 
though  much  praise  is  due  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  this  statute  of  the  6th  of  queen 
Anne  is  drawn  up,  yet  it  is  not  very  ex- 
traordinary that  the  fost  election  in  1708 
should  have  given  birth  to  a  great  variety 
of  qpiestions  relative  to  the  mode  of  con- 
atrueling  the  acts  regulating  the  manner  of 
deotMns.  Accordingly,  on  that  ocoasion 
apcHition  was  presented  to  that  House, 
compkuning  of  a  great  variety  of  irregu- 
larities; the  House,  anxious  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  future  cavil  and  doubt 
lfeqp«cting  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  Treaty,  and  of  the  different  acts  on 
that  subject^  adopted  4i  mode  the  most 
suited  to  its  own  dignity  and  the  solemnity 
«f  the  proceeding,  ^  the  best  calculated 


to  e£kct  the  object  it  had  in  view.  A 
string  of  abstract  questions  were  stated  Xo 
the  House,  arising  out  of  the  circinn- 
stances  which  had  happened  at  die  elec- 
don,  and  counsel  having  been  heard 
thereon,  it  came  to  solemn  resoluUons  on 
each,  and  after  having  so  done,  ordered 
a  committee  to  report  as  to  the  number  of 
votes  for  each  candidate,  according  to  the 
applications  of  diose  resolutions:  that 
which  their  lordships  had  heard  read  that 
day  was  one  of  them,  and  was  the  only 
one  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  in- 
firinged,  although  it  had  been  hdd^and 
considered  completely  as  law  for  near 
fourscore  years ;  their  lordships  dierefbre 
could  not  be.  offended  with  him  for  affirm- 
ing that  such  was  the  law,  when  *he  was 
sancdbhed  by  the  weight  of  thehr  owa^ 
authority  and  the  acquiescence  of  all 
those  who  were  interested  for  79  years. 
He  could«not  dierefore  admit,  that  the 
interests  of  the  two  noble  persons  to  whom 
it  was  reserved  to  discover  that  these  so-' 
lemn  resolutions  of  their  lordshipe  were 
founded  on  a  misconstruction  of  law,  were 
now  before  them.  He  must  affirm^  that 
he  thought  that  matter  was  already  set- 
ded,  and  the  only  object  of  this  moUon 
was,  to  prevent  these  noble  persona  from 
adopdng  a  mode  of  making  their  daun, 
which  was  injurious  to  those  who  thought 
their  rights  protected  by  this  resolotioo. 
He  hoped  their  lordships  would  not  h^ 
tate  to  adopt  die  motion,  and  therd>y 
give  diat  CTOct  to  their  own  resolution. 
:  The  Earl  of  Denbigh  said,  that  the  wfaok 
of  the  question  appeared  to  him  to  be  much 
misunderstood ;  that  the  case  did  not  stand 
upon  a  resolution,  but  was  still  stnmger; 
for  instead  of  a  single  resolution,  it  wis 
now  the  law  of  parliament,  the  House  haviag 
done  an  act  subsequent  to  the  resoludmi 
of  1708-9,  and  ordered  the  derk  oCthe 
parliament  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
erase  the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Lothin 
from  the  return  of  the 'Scotch  peers,  and 
to  insert  the  name  of  the  marquis  (tfAnnaa- 
dale.  .  The  earl  expadated  upon  that  Act, 
contending  that  it  materially  altered  ^ 
nature  of  the  case.  He  also  gave  die 
history  of  the  resoludons  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament  that  had  been  alluded  to,  and 
mendoned  that  the  Lords  and  CommoM 
both  sat  in  one  House,  and  ^t  of  coone 
the  que8ti<in  that  had  been  there  carried, 
that  no  British  peer,  either  then  or  here- 
after, should  vote,  was  a  double  and  a 
compound  quesdon.  Had  it  been  dhrSkd 
he  aid  not  concehre  it  would  have  been 
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carriecL  With  regard  to  the  rifffats  of  the 
noble  dukes,  thej  were  alread^  decided 
upoa;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered^ 
that  the  noble  d!uke  who  had  talked  of 
beine  heard  by  his  counsel  was  no  longer 
a  duke  in  that  House ;  he  was  only  baron 
Douglas.  At  a  dance,  a  ball,  a  dinner,  or 
ihte,  either  in  his  own  house,  or  elsewhere, 
he  was  duke  of  Queensberry,  but  within 
those  walls  he  was  only  lord  Douglas. 
He  had  given  up  hb  pretensions  to  any 
higher  title,  and  ne  had  done  wisely—he 
had  gotten  a  better  thing  for  iL 

Viscount  Starmont  combated  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Lord  Ohancellor  and  lord 
Sydney,  and  said,  that  the  learned  lord 
had  thought  proper  to  oppose  a  resolution 
of  the  House,  that  had  been  originally 
carried  without  deliberation,  and  had 
been  since  condemned  and  done  away 
by  act  of  parliament,  to  a  resolution 
that  had  been  preced^  by  ample  deli- 
beration and  very  copious  discussion, 
and  which,  till  lately,  had  never  been 
c:alled  in  question.  [The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor said  from  th^  woolsack,  **  both  reso- 
lutions were  carried  by  the  same  men.*'] 
Viscount  Stormont  denied  that  such  had 
been  the  fact.  He  recapitulated  the  his- 
torical facts  of  those  times,  and  relied  upon 
them,  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  argument.  With  regard  to  the 
resolution  of  170^,  it  had  been  acqui- 
esced in  for  near  eighty  years,  nor  had 
any  derk,  till  in  a  late  instance,  dared  to 
take  apy  votes  declared  by  that  resolution 
to  be  improper.  It  became  therefore  l^ighly 
necessary  that  the  House  should  enforce 
the  resolution  by  sending  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  Lord  Registrar  of  Scotland.  He 
owned  that  he  was  a  little  astonished  to 
have  heard  it  said  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  that  House  sending  any  one  of 
its  resolutions  to  a  returning  officer.  Such 
a  declaration  must  have  been  owing  to  an 
sccidental  lapse  of  memory;  for  surely  it 
;:ould  not  have  been  forgotten^  that  so 
lately  as  1762,  several  persons  hud  claim 
;o  Scotch  peerages,  and  attempted  to  vote 
%t  the  election  of  sixteen  peers;  insomuph 
'that  their  lordships  took  notice  of  it»  and 
entered  into  a  string  of  resolutions  upon 
he  subject.  He  hia  one  of  them  in  his 
>ocket,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House. 
[ie  then  read  the  words  of  a  resolution 
ttating,  **  That  whereas  William  Alexander 
claims  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Scotch 
>eer8  under  the  title  of  earl,  of  Stirling, 
-esolved,  that  no  person,  calling  himself  a 
icoicfi  peer,  shalf  be  allowed  to-v/He  9X  an 


election  of  Scotch  peers,  unless  his  pre*' 
tensions  to  the  peerage  shall  have  been 
previously  made  out  to  the  satis&ction  of 
this  House;''  and  after  several  more  of  a 
similar  tendency  respecting  ,di8erent 
daimants  of  Scotch  peerages,  there  fol- 
lowed a  resolution,  that  copies  of  all  the 
preceding  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
Lord  Registrar  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Douglas  (Duke  of  Queembetry) 
admitted,  if  the  resolution  of  170B-9  was 
good  for  any  thing,  he  well  knew  that  he 
bad  no  ground  to  stand  upon;  but  he 
should  still  contend  that  a  resolution  of 
that  House  was  not  final  and  coodusive; 
and  therefore,  if  the  present  motion  were 
carried,  his  rights  would  be  injured  mate- 
rially, because,  if,  after  the  present  motion 
were  to  be  passed,  he  were  to  offer  to  vote 
at  any  fiiCure  ejection,  his  vote  would  be 
refused,  and  consequently  he  should  not 
stand  in  the  situation  he  then  did,  as  several 
noble  lords  had  contended.  With  regard 
to  the  invalidity  of  mere  resolutions,  let 
the  House  look  (o  their  Journals,  and  see 
how  various  and  contradictory  their  reso- 
lutions were.  In  the  resolution  of  1708-9 
and  that  of  17II9  how  was  his  noble  an- 
cestor (the  duke  of  Dover)  dealt  by  ?  One 
resolution  took  awav  his  vote  as  a  Scotch 
peer,  the  other  took  away  his.  seat  as  a 
British  peer,  and  surdy  he  was  either  a 
Scotch  or  a  British  peer.  He  persisted 
therefore  in  his  claim  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  in  defence  of  his  rights  before  a 
motion  was  carried  which  so  far  changed 
the  nature  of  those  rights,  that  it  would 
pat  him  in  a  worse  situation  than  before, 
and  prevent  him  from  voting  in  the  first 
instance.  Besides,  liow  fidladous  was  it 
to  tell  him,  that  he  should  stand  were  he 
did.  after  the  motion  was  carried,  when 
the  House  in  that  case  would  be  fortified 
by  their  own  resolution  against  any  appeal 
he  might  bring  to  their  oar,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  order  their  reso- 
lution to  be  read  to  him,  as  binding  upon 
themsdves,  and  as  a  fdl  and  complete 
answer  to  all  that  he  could  have  to  urgeJ 

TheEarlofAfor^on  saw  no  reason  ta 
prefer  one  resolution  of  tfab  House  to  ano- 
ther. As  that  of  171 1  had  been  considered 
an  unjust,  why  might  not  the  other  resdu- 
tion  of  1708-9  be  deemed  liable  to  the 
same  ii9|^utation  ?  At  least  till  he  heard 
some  ^[ood  reason  to  the  contrary,  he  shoddl 
hddlumsdfentitled  so  to  consider  it*  The 
Act  of  Union  directed  that  sixteen  Scotch 
peers  should  be  chosqi  by  all  the  Scotch 
peer^Oi  to  be  their  representatives  in  par« 
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limieiit;  wlif,  liwnfore^ iwre Ihcgr lo vet 
vp  dktiDctioM  coottririkrttry  toM^OBpMts 
lu:€ofpniiMDeiit? 

The  Duke  of  Rkkmtmi  ctMnrel,  tiitt 
k  appeared  to  kim  to  be  to  unjust  lo  pan 
the  jpraeeiU  aaeiioo  ia  the  absence  of  one 
nobfe  dttkoy  wboae  rights  would  be  aiate- 
liaUy  a&cted  bj  k ;  and  whea  another 
noble  duke  staDoiag  in  the  laaie  8ituiltion> 
desired  to  be  heard  br  his  counsel  in 
defence  of  his  rights;  taat  he  could  not 
think  the  House  ought  on  any  account  to 
adopt  so  monstrous  a  vieasure,  e^cially 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  matter 
had  been  brought  on  bj  surprise.  He 
had  BO  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  hfls* 
private  .opinion  was,  that  the  resoktion  of 
1708-9  was  right ;  but  under  the  circwn^ 
ataaoes  of  the  case^  he  thought  it  most 
unjust  to  attenspt  to  ealorce  it  la  such  a 
W9y  as  that  proposed,  without  any  petition 
bemg  presented,  any  conplaint  mlade,  or 
any  new  oocasion  fiMrmally  stated>  to  war^ 
rant  the  Hotse  in  its  judicial  capacity  to 
ve^onounee  its  opinion.  He  contended, 
that  ao  judicial  court  erer  took  upon 
themselves,  upon  th^ir  own  mere  motion, 
and  without  a  new  case  before  (liem,  to 

Somulgateajudgmentlongsince  delirered. 
e  recooMneiided  a  pmoedure  by  bin,  in 
prtferenceto  the  proposed  motion,  beeaose 
It  would  ipemove  aH  ffound  of  comphiittt 
of  iajury,  and  aflbrd  tne  parties  who  con- 
ceiTediheir  rights  infiriDged  upon,  abun* 
daat  opportunity  of  makiMout  their  claims 
in  the  progress  of  the  ml  djroagh  its 
various  stipes. 

Hie  miestion  being  put,  the  House  d{* 
vided:  Coutonts,  5l;^Kol-cootents,  %S. 

DAMi  in  the  Cmimani  6h  Ae  London 
PtUtion  against  Forestatters  arid  Regra^ 
tory.]  May  4»  A  Fslition  was  preeenled 
to  the  House  ftom  the  Lord  Mayer,  Al- 
demnen,  and  Commons  of  the  €Stir  of 
Loudon,  in  Ceoamou  Couuci  assemmed, 
aetting  forth, 

^  fkm  the  ffreat  a^auoe  in  the  price 
of  meat,  an4other  prorisions,  of  kite  years, 
bv  distressing  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  people,  has  a  teamfiey,  in  the 
apprabension  of  the  petitioners,  imnM- 
duitsly  to  injure,  aad%  length  to  dtsirojr 
the  manu&etures  and  eomiueree  of  the 
kiti|dom ;  and  that  the  petit4ogiers  are 
adfisod,  'and  brieve,  that  sueh  advance 
has  beeu  partly  oeeasioned,  and  is  Kk^ 
to  inerease,  by  the  repei^,  in  the  Mm 
year  of  his-  preKat  l^esty,  of  most  of 
the  hHTf ,  which  the  wisdom  and  experience 


of  our  ancestors  "had  fsmd  mjccaiai;  to 
prevent  forestalling  and  MgrMhsg  cme, 
and  odier  articles  Of  ffrmmcm ;  and  the 
petitioners  apprehend  the  said  esA  tnaj 
m  some  degree  be  remopped»  by  ivming  to 
a  proper  extent  the  hvws  agaraat  forestall- 
ing and  regrating,  and  by  ascertaining, 
hi^nsing,  and  regulating,  the  persona  em- 
pl^ed  as  salesmen  or  factors  in  cattle  ahd 
other  provisfons ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
have  entered  iuto  a  very  serious  iavesti- 
gatioo  of  the  cause  of  die  said  evfls,  which, 
nrom  the  importance  of  the  subject,  hm 
ckxupied  their  attention  for  agreat  length 
of  time,  and  has  thereby  prevented  tiwn 
from  presenting  a  petition  within  the  tfane 
Kmited  by  the  House  for  reoehring  peti- 
tions for  private  bills :  and  dierefbre  pray- 
ing, that  they  may  bow  he  at  liberty  to 
aresent  a  pe^tion  for  kare  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  or  bibs,  to  prevent  focestaUing  and 
regrating,  and  for  licensing  salesmen,  lec- 
tors, and  others,  efnplo^«d  in  the  sale  of 
cattle,  or  other  provisions,  or  to  hare 
such  other  relief  in  the  prearfaea  aa  to  the 
House  shall  sdem  meef 


May  16.  It  was  moved  by 
Le  Mesorier,  and  seconded  hy^  ddermu 
Newiiham,  that  die  smd  Fetiaon  be  re- 
frrred  to  a  committee. 

Alderaaan  roamifanrf dedared  tfiemo- 
tioa  to  be  founded  neidier  inneccasity  nor 
wisdom,  nor  fit  for  the  House  to  covnte- 
nance.  There  had  Ibeen,  he  said,  pi»tj 
of  cattle  at  Smilhfield  all  the  winter,  wi 
SB  the  season  adranced,  the  price  of 
btttcher^s  meat  would  uudoiibtediy  bs 
eheaper.  He  reminded  die  Hooae  tlut 
toe  laws  agfttiMt  lorestaffl^Ts  aUQ  TegrratoR 
had  long  rince  been  repealed  on  om  re* 
commendafion  of  the  present  ChieFjusdce 
of  the  court  of  Kh^a-bendt,  and  aaked, 
if  the  House  woiddT  upou  the  ai^estkn 
Oi  a  oemmitaea  or  fjntmiMMB*^MiiifLif>|i^fn 
go  aacK  aMt  revire  wnat  tne  ofmpcBBtiic 
wisdom  of  ^e  l^lature  had  upon  one- 
rienee  determined  shouMno  longer  emt? 
There  were  some  Texatfoos  acdta»  he  ua- 
dorstooQ,  now  going  on  upon 
lete  statutes,  and  if  the  present 
were  listened  to,  velmtioua  proai 
would  bemuKplied,  and  the  ocdydfect 
ODtained  vrouid  be,  lAat  a  rew  comsileo- 
eouncnmen  woiud  be  fccL  more  casmiiy 
tnan  at  present,  xie  nopeftf  xneacmfCt 
that  fbe  Hotve  would  not  suftr  the 
tiott  to  be  referred  to 
and  moredjThat  themotlon         ^ 

Mti  Vj/nct  saidf  thtt  die  woftlq^ 
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tnte  had  so.  fully  stated  why  tKe  landed 
interest  was  not  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed 
to  the  capridons  speculations  of  the  com- 
mon-eouneil  of  LofHSon,  that  he  believed 
it  wdiild  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
farther  on  the  subject.  After  the  legida- 
tore  bad  thought  proper  to  repeal  the  laws 
aj^nsi  forestiOlers  and  regrators,  he  con- 
uderedlthe  petition^  and  the  attempt  to 
refer  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee, 
as  an  affront  to  the  House. 
^  Mr.  Burhe  obserred*  that  he  felt  it  diffi- 
cult to  refrain  firom  smiling,  whilst  he 
disGOTered  that  the  worthy  aldermen  and 
comaaon  council  of  London  were  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  well  fed.  He  pre- 
mmed  that  the  application  to  refive  the 
laws  Mainst  fbrestallers  and  resrators 
canM  Irom  the  aldermen  concern^  in  it, 
after  dinner ;  for  their  petition  bad  all  the 
narks  of  plenitude  about  it  It  was  an' old 
aayinff,  that  Heaven  sent  provisions,  but 
that  the  Devil  sent  cooks*  So,  in  this  case, 
he  conceived,  that  having  fed  heartily,  the 
aldermen  went  to  quarrel  with  the  cooks; 
but  he  advised  them  to  think  better  of  the 
matter.  He  begged  them,  at  all  events, 
not  to  be  iineasy;  for,  if  meat  had  been  a 
little  dear,  when  the  price  of  feeding 
cattle  was  abb  dear,  it  would  be  conside- 
rably  cheaper  day  after  day ;  that  there 
was  dready  plenty  of  nice  lamb  at  market, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  kindness  of 
Phnridence  lately  showered  down  upon 
the  earth,  the  green  peas  were  coming  in, 
and  every  other  article  of  luxury,  both  of 
sneat  and  vegetables.  As  the  worthy 
aldermen  undoubtedly  wished  lo  ensure 
the  continuance  of  having  their  napkins 
tucked  under  their  chins,  and  as  he  was 
also  desirous  they  shoidd  continue  to 
make  that  characteristic  appearance,  he 
should  oppose  the  motion  for  reviving 
the  laws  against  resrators  and  forestallers. 
While  they  bad  plenty  of  provisions,  he 
advised  tfatem  not  to  go  to  loggerheada 
with  the  providers,  but  to  let  Uiem  fatten 
as  well  as  themselves.  In  the  instance  be- 
^Mre  the  House,  the  petitioners  certainly 
aeted  under  a  mistake;  but  the  errors 
even  of  the  city  of  London  were  respect- 
able ;  nay,  their  very  ignorance  ought  not 
to  be  despised;  and  indeed  they  were 
ignorant  only  as  to  the  manner  of  their 
beinff  fed,  as  every  body  well  knew.  As 
he  had  been  the  huroole  instrument  of 
moving  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  fore- 
stallers and  regratorS|  he  wii^^  to  stand 
up  and  prevent  the  dry  hones  of  those 
gibbeted  laws  from  bebg  again  clothed 
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with  flesh,  and  called  from  then:  merited 
&teinto  existence;  but  as  he  wished  to 
treat  the  city  of  London  with  good 
humour,  as  they  were  willing  to  treat 
every  body  who  visited  them  with  good 
cheer,  he  hoped  that  so  harsh  a  measure 
as  the  rejection  of  their  petition  would  not 
be  adopted ;  but  that  ne  might  be  per- 
mitted to  move  to  put  off  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  till  the  Ist  of  Au^ust^ 
by  which  time  the  aldermen  would  have 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  delicious  din- 
ners to  convince  them  in  their  own  way  of 
the  impropriety  of  their  purpose,  as  well  as 
of  its  beiD^  altogedier  unnecessary*  Mr* 
Burke  spoke  of  the  commerce  of  provi- 
sions, opposing  it  to  commerce  propc^rly 
so  called,  and  begged  leave  to  ask  the 
worthy  alderman  who  had  introduced  the 
business,  whether  he  was  not  aware  that  a 
free  commerce  was  that  snecies  of  com- 
merce most  likely  to  flourisn  and  to  pros- 
per >  Let  him,  therefore,  ask  himself  ^ishe- 
ther  a  free  commerce  in  provisions  was  not 
likely  to  make  a  plentiftil  and  a  cheq> 
market ;  and,  as  forestallers  and  regratort 
were  in  that  kind  of  commerce,  what  the  • 
factor^  the  warehouseman,  and  the  mer« 
chant  were  in  the  other,  so  let  them  alont^ 
and  then  as  great  a  variety,  and  as  large  a 
quantity  of  provbions  would  be  brought 
to  London  (of  itself  an  absolute  desert  In 
that  particular  respect),  as  of  muslins,  and 
silks  and  spices,  and  teas  from  the  East ;  of 
lumber  and  staves  and  rice  ftom  the  West ; 
of  furs  and  timber,  and  hemp,  and  pitch 
and  tar,  from  the  North ;    of  slaves  and 

fold-dust  and  drugs  and  colours,  from  the 
outh. 

Alderman  LeMaurier  said,  that  the 
good  humour  with  which  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  had  treated  the  subject  had 
disarmed  his  anger,  otherwise  he  should 
liave  spoken  warmly  of  the  expression  of 
an  hon.  gentleman,  who  said  that  the  ap-> 
plication  was  an  affront  to  the  House.  lie 
had  constantly  understood  that  any  body 
of  subjects  enjoyed  an  undoubted  right  to 
come  to  that  House,  complain  of  their 
grievances,  and  ask  for  redress.  The  peti- 
tioners had  done  no  more ;  but,  as  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
House,  he  would  not  press  the  application 
at  present.  All  he  wished  was  tor  leave 
to  nave  brought  in  a  bill,  and  to  have  let 
it  stood  over  to  the  next  session,  when  the 
House  would  be  better  able  to  decide 
upon  its  merits.  The  aldermen  of  London, 
he  acknowledged,  were  fair  game;  but 
then,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  they 
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iFer^  a  Y617  small  number,  indeed^  comi^ 
ptfred  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  the  in- 
oabitaqts  of  the  metropolis.  If  they  fed 
i^pop  the  good  things  of  this  life,  it  was 
Uieir  duty  to  take  care  of  the  millions  con- 
pected  with  them,  and  to  see  that  they 
bad  provisions  as  cheap  as  their  circum- 
atancite  made  it  nec^ssary^  With  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  trade  in  general  and 
|he  commerce  of  provisions,  the  compari- 
•on  did  not  hold  at  all.  Any  coat  would 
keep  a  man  warm,  but  he  must  have  some- 
Ihinig  to  eat,  or  starve.  There  were  laws 
against  forestallers  and  regrators  yet  un- 
repealed, and  he  begged  the  House  to 
recollect,  that  diey  were  not  passed  in 
unpopular  reigns,  but  in  those  of  Edw.  4, 
Hen.  5t  Wm.  S,  and  reigns  of  those  com- 
l^exions  and  chdracters. 

Alderman  Neamham  said,  that  with  re- 
card  to  the  laws  agaiost  regrators  and 
forestallers,  undoubtedly  the  repeal  of 
them,  generally  considered,  was  a  wise 
moMure;  but  then  there  were  regulations 
necessary  of  a  moderate  nature,  which,  he 
conceived^  need  only  to  be  stated  to  be 
assented  to  universally,  Smithfield,  for 
instance^  was  the  common  marl^t  of 
the  metropolis.  Smithfield,  consequently, 
ought  to  afford  a  true  test  of  the  plenty  or 
scarcity  of  the  season.  At  present^  it  did 
aot*  by  any  means,  because  the  cattle 
which  were-sent  to  town  by  the  feeders, 
did  not  come  to  Smithfield,  but  were 
stopped  in  their  way,  bought  up  at 
fincnley  or  Islington;  Rumfoi:d  or  Strata 
fcnrd ;  Hounslow  or  Hammersmith ;  £dg- 
ware  or.  Mary  bone;.  CrQydon>  Kingston, 
Bromley,  or  Dartford;  and  thus  with- 
held from  Smithfield,  an  artificial  scarcity 
created,  and  all  the  effects  of  it  producedi 
when  there  was  a  real  plenty.  What  he 
wished,  therefore,  was,  that  the  cattle  de- 
signed originally  for  the  London  markets^ 
should  be  obliged  to  be  brought  to  Smith- 
field,  and  there,  fairly  sold.  By  such  re- 
gulation, all  parties  wotdd  stand  upon  an 
equal  footing ;  the  farmer,  the  feeder,,  the 
drover,  the  salesman,  the  butcher,  and  the 
public. 

Sir  Wathin  Lfiuoes  said,  that  the  object 
ef  the  motion  was,  undoubtedly,  of  great 
importance.  The  committee  appoinjted 
by  the  corporation  of  London  bad  taken 

Seat  pains  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
gh  price,  of  provisions,  and  had  corres- 
|»onded  with  the  different  corporations 
throughout  the  kingdom,  who  nad  con- 
curred in  their  wishes  that  some  remedy 
might  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  high 


prwe  of  provisions.  The  public  were  %m 
much  interested,  and  their  expectadoii* 
that  the  abuses  stated  woidd  have  been 
remedied,  too  much  raised,  to  pcevont 
their  feeling  themselves  hurt  sit  tha  dis- 
appointment, and  particularly  Bl  tim 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  beca 
treated.  He  had  heard  no 
which  carried  any  weight  in  his 
against  the  motion.  IUi>aldry  had 
substituted  in  its  room*  unworthy  tte 
dignity  of  that  House,  or  the  impoftaoce 
of  the  subject.  He  should  centiidjr  gm 
his  support  to  the  motion  for  bnngai^  la 
a  bill,  that  it  might  be  submitted  to  the 
observations  of  those  competeal  to  gift 
an  opinion  on  the  subjeet. 

The  motion  for  referring  the  petitiott 
was  negatived. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Gretfs  Maium  Jbt  «i 
Inquiry  into  the  Abuset  qfthe  Post'-dfke.'} 
May  15.  Mr.  Gr^  rooa  to  make  Im  pro- 
mised motion.  He  began  by  dis«rowiBff 
any  pergonal  motive  for  his  conduct,  and 
declaring  that  the  higher  considemtioii  of 
what  waa  the  duty  of.  a  mendier  of  par» 
liament  impeded  him  tp  come  fi»rward^ 
and  state  the  necessity  o&  an  inquiry  iato 
certain  abusea  in  the  Post-offioa»  whkh 
proved  the  malversation .  of  those  wfct 
were  entruated  with  the  manageaaeat  of 
that  office.  He  proceeded  to  nMntkMv  m 
the  first  and  leading  fact  on  wbicb  hi 
grounded  his-  apf^ication^an  anpJicatien 
which  he  would  not  have  madOk  md  theet 
appealed,  any  other  means  likdy  to  bt 
resorted  «to  ror  the  cure  of  the  idiiiaeBia 
Question^  tkmck  a  parliaooentary  inquiry— » 
tnat,  in  the  year  17759  a  peraoa  x)i  the 
name  of  Barham^  who  had  oeeii  went  of 
the  Dover  packet,  an4  waa  grown  old  and 
infirm,  applied  to  the  Postaaastei  gpanaral 
for  leave  to  retire^  and  to  be  superanmiatad. 
Leave  was  given,  and  Mr.  Waloot»  te* 
merly  of  the  Po^oSce  in  flrdand,  waa 
appointed,  upqm  condition  of  paying  Mn 
Barham  an  apnuity.  This  was  thus  fiura 
fair  transaction ;  but  at  the  same  tioit  it 
was  conditioned  th^  SSOim  a  jcar  mon 
out  of  the  salary  should  be  paid  annnaliy 
to  Mr.  Lees  of  the  Post-office  in  Dohyi^ 
to  be  by  him  paid  to  a  pe«K>n  no  other* 
wise,  known  than  by  tlie  letters  A.  B^ 
This,.  Mr.  Grej^  said,  he  charged  as  a 
conlipt  purchasii^  of  a  place,  and  though 
he  fully  acquitted  lord  Carteret  ef  aigr 
motive  of  personal  interest,  or  advantags 
to  himself,  from  the  transaction,  yet  ae 
chained  i%n^  an  instance  of  iii^iii«  9001- 
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duct  in  Idrd  Carteret,  m  that  n^ble  lord 
cofM  not  but  have  known  of  it.  In  jasti- 
fication  of  lord  Carteret>  in  respect  to  his 
hsTing  any  personal  interest  in  the  trans* 
•ctkm,  Mff.  Grey  read  part  of  the  letter 
or  roemorial  of  Mr.  Lees  to  the  Post- 
nastera-general,  in  which  he  states  that 
tbe  person  represented  by  the  initials  A. 
Bkis  wholly  nnknown  to  lord  Carteret; 
but  that  the  person  it  really  means  it 
would  be  l%hly  dishonoarable  in  him  to 
name.  Mr.  C^rev  commented  on  this 
tranaaetiony  and  then  said»  that  he  would 
barely  staie  the  eutline  of  one  or  two 
cither  &€ts>  sufficient  in  his  mind  to  war- 
nnt  a  pavliamentary  inquiry.  He  men* 
tinned  several  ctrcamstances  relative  tO' 
iUfe«nt '  packttSi  stating  that,  in  some 
iBstanees,  they  were  worn  out,  and  vessels 
aot  above  a  third  of  tkek  tonnage,  and 
with  scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  their 
eoanpiemcnt  of  bands  on  board  hired  to 
do  their  duty,  but  chai^ged  as  complete 
jackets  to  government.  In  others  again 
there  were  isome  packets  which  did  no 
doty  for  ten  months  together,  and  yet 
were  chained  as  if  oti  full  and  constant 
Aapf.  TMse  wece  the  Trevor,  die  Ham- 
den,  the  Tankerville,  and  the  King  George 
packets.  Ai^r  mentioning  the  above, 
and  various  other  abuses,  Mr.  Grey  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  bis  charge  to  the 
dMnceUor  of  the  E^tdiequer,  declaring 
tbat  the  earl  of  Tankerville,  while  in  office, 
liad  busied  himself  attentively  upon  en- 
deavouring to  correct  the  abuses  in  ques* 
lion ;  had  suggested  several  plans  for  their 
prevention  in  future,  and  liad  communi- 
cated those  plans  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
Iteman;  haa  received  his  commendation 
for  his  zeel  and  attention,  and  had  been 
promised  his  support:  but  as  he  could 
not  prevail  on  lord  Carteret  to  see  the 
abuses  in  the  same  light  as  he  did,  nor 
tike  the  sianie  pains  to  cure  and  prevent 
their  continuance,  the  two  noble  lords 
quarrelled,  and  it  became  impossible  that 
tnej  should  continue  joint  Postmaster- 
general.  This  being  the  fact,  an  ordinary 
observer  would  have  imagined  that  the 
right  hon.  gentlemiin  would  not  have  dis- 
missed the  Postmaster-general,  who  had 
shown  himself  an^dbus  for  a  reform,  and 
had  taken  pains  to  effect  it  i  but  the  other 
who  was  a  protector  of  the  abuses  in  ques- 
tion,  and  the  opposer  of  the  reform  to  be 
detired.  Instead,  however,  of  dismissing 
Jord  Carteret,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  dismissed  the  earl  of  Tankerville,  and 
that  on  a  suddeo^  and  in  a  numnet  the 


most  extraordinary.  Mr.  Grey  reasoned 
upon  these  circumstances,  and  said,  that 
it  was  clear  there  could  be  no  motive  for 
dismissing  the  ead,  but  that  noble  lord^a 
having  preferred  doing  his  duty  to  every 
other  consideration.  He  conceived  there- 
fore that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  acted  in  a  manner  deserving  of 
censure;  and  with  a  view  to  establish  thi^ 
fact,  as  well  as  the  other  charges,  against 
lord  Carteret,  which  he  had  stated  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  he  Concluded  with 
moving,  <<  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  certain  abuses  in  the  Post* 
office.*' 

Mr.  Pitt  rose,  he  said,  not  to  detain 
the  House  long,  and  certainly  not  to  op^ 
pose  the  motion.  A  motion  made  for  an 
mquiry  into  abuses  stated  to  exist  in  d 
flagrant  degree,  and  whicTi  an  hon.  gentle* 
man  declared  himself  impelled,  by  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  not 
by  any  private  or  personal  views,  to  make* 
was  such  a  one  as  he  should  at  all  timei 
foel  the  strongest  inclination  to  comply 
with,  and  from  which  nothing  but  evident 
and  palpable  impropriety  could  indued 
him  to  withhold  his  consent.  But  he  ex^ 
pected^  if  the  motioji  were  to  pass,  that 
the  inquiry  intended  to  be  made  would  be 
proceeded  upon  before  the  end  of  tha 
session.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  made 
heavy  charges  against  a  noble  lord  of  high 
diaracter  and  unsullied  honour,  and  had  . 
thought  proper  also  to  extend  his  accusa- 
tion to  him,  and  it  would  be  but  a  bad 
mode  of  consulting  either  his  own  or  the 
noble  lord's  reputation,  to  endeavour  td 
shrink  from  f^n  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  accusation.  The  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  transaction  relative  to 
Mr.  Lees,  was^  one  which  he  was  alwayt 
ready  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  A  memorial  had  been  sent  front 
the  General  Post-office,  signed  by  the  two 
noble  lords  who  then  presided  there,  the 
earl  of  Tankerville  and  lord  Carteret, 
stating  that  Mr.  Lees,  would  probably 
suffer  an  injury  in  his  employment,  to  a 
very  considerable  amount,  in  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  the  two  establishments 
of  the  Post-office— that  of  England  and 
Ireland— from  each  other.  It  also  stated 
the  annuity  paid  by  Mr.  Lees  to  Mr. 
Walcot,  and  by  Mr.  Walcot  to  Mr. 
Barham  ;  and  he,  together  with  other 
lords  of  the  treasury,  as  well  in  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  Mr* 
Lees,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  tha^ 
gentleman  having  done  the  busiaete  for  A 
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Goniiderable  time  for  a  small  salary,  in  the 
>  prot{>ect'of  an  increase  In  his  profits  in 
lutuie,  did,  upon  inquiry  into  the  amount 
lof  the  loss,  sign  an  order  for  an  addition 
ror40(V.to  his  salary.  As  to  the  charge 
nHade  bv  the  hon*  gentleman,  that  he  was 
indined  to  wink  at  abuses  i^  the  Post- 
office,  or  any  other  public  establishment,  it 
was  a  charge  wholly  unwarranted  by  fact. 
So  far  was  he  from  any  backwardness  for 
the  reform  in  abuses  in  that  office,  that  be 
had  suggested  a  measure  for  the  general 
reform  of  all  those  very  abuses  relative  to 
shipping  and  other  matters  which  the  hon« 
gentleman  had  mentioned,  and  that  mea- 
sure formed  a  part  of  the  Office  Reform 
Bill. 

Mr.  For  declared,  that  it  was  somewhat 
too  hard  on  his  hon.  friend  to  endeavour 
to  tie  him  down  to  a  completion  of  his 
report  before  the  end  of  the  session.  It 
was^  not  possible  for  any  gentleman  to 
answer  what  the  sort  of  evidence  would 

'  be  that  the  committee  might  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  before  them.  Possibly 
they  might  be  obliged  to  send  to  Ireland 
for  Mr.  Lees,  and  that  would  unavoidably 
dehv  the  proceedings  for  some  days.  All 
his  hon.  friend  could  undertake  was,  to 
proceed  as  far  as  he  could,  with  such  evi- 
dence as  should  be  found  to  be  within  his 
reach ;  and  it  ought  in  candour  to  be  re- 

.  membered,  that  when  his  hon.  friend  gave 

.  notice  of  his  motion,  he  had  said,  that  if  it 
was  Utought  too  late  in  the  session,  he 

.  would  wUlingly  defer  it  till  the  next. 
With  regard  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
having  signed  his  name  to  the  treasury 
warrant,  in.  common  with  other  lords  of 
the  treasury  for  400^  to  Mr.  Lees,  as  far 
as  that  went  on  the  ground  therein  stated, 
he  had  not  the  smiSlest  scruple  to  say  it 
was  a  perfectly  fair  transaction ;  but,  then, 
had* the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  350/* 
paid  to  Mr.  Lees  for  A.  B,.  in  his  view  at 
the  time  >  because  if  he  had,  he  had  not 
merely  signed  an  annuity  of  400/.  simply 
to  Mr.  Lees,  but  an  annuity  of  400/.  in 
addition  to  350/.  paid  to  Mr.  Lees  before, 
making  in  the  whole  750/.  Mr.  Fox 
/easoned  upon  this  as  a  matter  that  war- 
ranted supposition,  and,  till  it  was  ex- 
plained, it  was  not  unfair  to  presume  it  to 
De  so.  With  respect  to  the  sudden  dis- 
mission of  any  of  the  King's  servants, 
his  notions  upon  that  matter  were  rather 
high,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
choose  its  own  servants;  but  if  it  were 
ioaade^mt  upon  the  proppsed  inquiry,  that 


the  earl  of  TankerviUehadeBdeavoiuredto 
correct  the  abases  stated  by  his  hoft.  frieod, 
and  had  suggested  to  the  ChsmccHor  of 
the  Exchequer  pkuis  of  correction  of 
those  abuses,  and  especialhr  of  tbtt  of 
sufering  S50/.  of  the  ptdriic  money  to 
be  anniudly  paid  away  in  the  name  A  A. 
B.  to  a  perwHi  whom  no  body  knew;  that 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  sudden  dis- 
miiMion  of  the  noble  earl,  made  it  uadovibi- 
edly  a  matter  deserving  of  erasure  m  the 
mmister.  But  he  saw  a  reason,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  which  made  it  little  or  no  woader 
that  the  noble  earl  was  suddenly  dis- 
missed, and  which  convinced  him  that  his 
hon.  friend's  partialis  to  his  noble  rel^ 
tion  made  him  rather  unreasond>le ;  for 
cotild  his  hon.  friend  imagine  that 
merit  in  his  noble  rdation  could  i 
a  moment  in  the  way  of  the  presrat  < 
cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (Mr. 
Jenkinson),  and  first  lord  of  the  new  Boerd 
of  Trade,  against  whose  intoreat  the  dis- 
mission of  a  whole  administration  did  not 
weigh  a  feather  I 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  only  groonde  on 
which  the  400/.  Treasury  warrant  to  Mr. 
Lees  had  been  signed,  were,  in  order  to 
make  up  to  Mr.  Lees  an  annuity  adeoyate 
to  what  he  lost  by  the  separation  or  the 
Post-offices  of  Great  BHtain  and  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  the  hoo.  gentleman's  net 
completing  his  report,  he  nust  eoB» 
tinue  to  think,  that  no  member  was  wi^ 
ranted  in  bringing  forward  mattena  of 
charge  against  a  noble  lord,  and  agninas 
himself,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  render 
an  immediate  inquiry  eflectual. 

Viscount  'MaiUand  reprehended  the 
choice  of  such  a  period  of  the  session,  to 
bring  forward  an  attack  of  that  sort  on  the 
character  of  a  noble  lord,  who  had  served 
the  public  highly  to  h!s  own  credit  lor 
many  years.  The  subject  of  the  proposed 
inquiry  bad  been  hawked  about  the  atieets 
of  London  for  many  months  past,  end 
had  been  in  alomst  every  body's  moolli. 
Wh^,  then,  wAs  it  not  brought  forward 
earlier  in  the  session,  when  it  might  heve 
been  fully  gone  through,  and  the  blamc^ 
if  any  have  alighted  upon  the  proper 
object.  The  present  motion,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  seemed  to  arise  rathor  fiom 
resentment  than  justice.  It  looked  as  if 
it  were  founded  in  pioue,  and  with  a  view 
to  keep  the  noble  lora,  now  at  the  head  9i 
the  Post-office,  in  a  disagreeable  prediea- 
ment,  by  calling  his  character  in  qnesliaa^, 
and  not  allowing  him  ao  immediate. oppor- 
tunity of  cleariiig  it  flrom  all  ioopatiiiiQe. 
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Mr.  Skendan  defoided  Mr.  Grey's 
:<NfMluet  frtm  the  comlraction  which  had 
>een  pat  upon  it.  He  said,  that  it  was 
MMsible  some  other  iaflueoce  had  ioduced 
ihe  Boble  viscouDt  to  stand  up  so  warm 
m  advocate  for  the  present  Postmaster- 
^eral,  ttmn  his  own  conviction,  that  his 
ion.  friend  meant  any  thing  at  all  nnfaib 
n  bringing  forward  his  motion  at  that  ad- 
vanced p^iod  of  the  session.  The  foct 
iras  this:— -The  earl  of  Tankenrille  had 
limself  intended,  as  was  well  known,  to 
:ake  some  step  in  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
lative to  the  subject,  nor  was  it  till  very 
ately  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
)Dly  effectual  iind  proper  proceeding 
vould  be,  to  move  in  that  House  for  a 
:oaunittee  of  inquiry.  His  hon.  friend, 
:herefore,  was  not  at  all  to  blame  for  not 
laving  brouffht  forward  the  subject  sooner, 
iinoe  it  had  bot  been  in  his  hands  till 
vtthin  a  few  days.  The  most  material 
Murt  of  the  proposed  inquiry  was  the 
:barge  against  the  ChaDcellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. That  matter  was  certainly  a 
lerioos  ground  of  inquiry,  because  no  oian 
Q  that  House  dealt  more  in  professions ; 
^  he  wished  to  try  Uie  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  by  his  conduct,  and  not  by  his  pro- 
fessions, or  the  preambles  of  the  Bills 
vhich  he  had  proposed  and  got  passed. 
Fbe  right  hoB.  gentleman  had  then  turned 
ro  one  of  those  Bills,  his  Office  Reform  Bill, 
)asied  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  yet 
hat  House  had  heard  nothing  of  the  ef- 
ecti  of  that  BiU  as  to  the  abuses  in  the 
Posfe»oAce,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  had  said  that  it  alluded.  He  had  at 
be  tkne  when  the  Bill  was  in  agitation, 
itood  up  to  oppose  it,  and  pronounced 
hat  H  would  prove  ine&ctuaJ,  and  that 
he  same  end  might  be  better  obtained  by 
ylher  and  very  different  means.  The 
notum  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  the  ground 
if  it,  sufficiently  pro?ed  that  assertion. 

Viscount  Maitland  observed,  that  with 
egttrd  to  the  influence  to  whldi  his  hon. 
riesd  had  alluded,  it  was.  rather  a  delicate 
mint  for  him  to  treat  of;  but  thus  much 
le  would  say,  that  the  person  glanced  at 
)y'bis  hon.  friend^  was  not  only  ready  to 
neet  an  inquiry  into  any  late  part  of  his 
umduct,  but  would  not  shrink  from  an 
nvestigation  of  the  whole  of  a  life  of  fifty 
rears  officially  employed  in  the  service  of 
he  rablic 

Mr.  PiH  said,  he  verily  bdieved  that 
he^hoB.  gentleman  wh6  rose  last  but  one, 
lad  spoken  with  his  usual  sincerity,  when 
le  8a£d>.tb8t  the  charge  ag^oit  tbe^^hao- 


oeHor  of  the  Escchequer  was  the  materud 
part  of  the  inquiry,  and  he  did  not  at  all 
doubt  but,  when  it  was  considered  what  ^ 
use  in^^enuity  ini^t  make  of  reports  to 
dissemmate  stories  and  tales  to  his  preju- 
dice, that  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  was 
the  principal  ground  which  induced  gen- 
tlemen to  be  so  anxious  for  the  inquiry^ 
As  to  the  Bill  of  Reform  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  the  argument  that  nothing 
had  been  done  in  consequence  relative  to 
the  Post-office,  gentlemen  would  be  so 
good  as  to  recollect  that  the  Bill  pointed 
also  to  other  reforms  of  more  material  im- 
portance, and  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Accounts,  were  themselves  a  considerable 
time  before  they  made  a  report  upon  that 
very  important  object  of  tneir  attention, 
the  balances  in  accountants'  hands ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  did  so,  measures  were  im- 
mediately taken  which  effectually  answered 
their  end,  and  produced  very  large  sums 
for  the  public*  With  regard  to  the  noble 
earl  having  endeavoured  to  correct  abuses, 
and  received  commendation  from  him  for 
so  doing,  it  was  undoubtedly  true;  but  , 
then  as  to  imy  great  advantage  or  muck 
dispatch  in  the  noble  earl's  planKf  reform,  . 
he  could  not  say  that  he  Entertained  verj 
•sanguine  expectations. 

Mr. ^Shenddn  answered,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  dealt  more  in  professions 
than  in  acts.  The  ri^ht  hon.  gendeman 
had  said  that  the  commissioners,  under  the 
Office  Reform  BUI,  had  not  come  to  the 
Post-office.  He  asked,  Uien,  to  what 
else  had  they  turned  their  attention  ?  He 
reminded  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  his 
eagerness  to  triumph  over  a  noble  lord 
(North)  by  his  famous  speech  on  whip- 
cord, the  kitchens  of  Downing-street 
house,  and  a  variety  of  other  trifling 
topics,  which,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  had  stated  as  instances  of 
the  noble  lord's  negligence  and  corruption.^ 
He  asked  how  the  right  hon.  gentleman~^ 
could  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  have  built 
the  palace  at  the  corner  of  the  Admuralty, 
after  having  maintained  such  an  argu- 
ment i  It  was,  if  not  a  proof  of  corrup- 
tion, at  \eiat  a  proot  of  profusion. 
Again,  if  he  could  not  be  charged  with  a 
direct  corrupt  use  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  he  had  made  as  prudent  and  as 
interested  an  use  of  it  as  any  minister,  in 
the  distribution  of  places  and  emoluments^ 
and  particularly  in  bestowing  titles  and 
honours.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Sheridan 
c<mtended,  tnat  Mr.  Pitt  had  always  pro- 
mised ^d  professed  purity,  but  had  actc^ 
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IrHh  M  much  i«lf<atteiiCkn,  and  «s  mudi 
iMglopt  of  reform,  a«  any  mkiistQi' what- 
oveff. 

Mr.  Piii  repHed,  that  the  boo.  gentle- 
nan,  as  usual,  had  grossly  raisrepre- 
«eoted  facta.  In  the  fim  place,  he  bad 
aoi  made  the  speech  he  alluded  to,  while 
in  office,  but  when,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  from  knowledge  obtained, 
when  Chancellor  o(  the  Exchequer,  at 
ihe  Treasury,  and  he  had  stated  them  to 
the  House,  not  as  charges  against  the 
Aoble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband,  but  as  a 
^roof  of  the  want  of  regulation  and  chock 
jh  the  particulars  to  \inhich  they  alluded. 
As  to  nothing  having  been  done  in  the 
way  of  reform,  let  any  man  recollect  th^ 
state  of  the  country  when  he  came  into 
ofice,  and  look  at  it  now,  wad  see  if 
nothing  hpd  been  done- 
Mr.  Adam  tfaouffht  the  right  hon.  g^n- 
(teman  excessivdy  reprehensible,  for 
liaving  introduced  the  name  of  the  noble 
lord  in  the  bine  ribbaad  in  his  present 
lielplaM  state,  and  made  him  the  subiect 
of  animadversion  in  his  absence.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  corn^ct  in  stating 
that  he  was  in  oppositioD,  and  not  in 
I)ftc6,  when  he  made  the  charges  reladve 
to  whipcord,  the  new  kitchens  in  Down- 
ttg-stieet  House,  ^bc  He  would  not 
have  presumed  to  have  said  a  syllabfe  of 
that  nature,  while  the  noble  lord  was  out 
of  office,  when  he  thought  he  might  have 
.  beeu  able  to  have  prevaued  on  him  to  jdin 
htm*  The  noble  lord  had  since  joined 
himself  to  men  of  the  first  genius,  abilky, 
and  virtue,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
Itad  acted  in  a  manner  directly  opposite ; 
'  he  had  teceived  those  former  dependents 
on  the  noble  lord,  who,  by  then*  recent 
conduct,  had  proved  how  much. the  noble 
lord's  confidence  had  been  misplaced, 
and,  with  their  aid,  he  had  been  enabled 
,  to  colled  his  members  of  Parliament.— 
[A  cry  of  Order!  order!]  Mr.  Adam 
said,  that  he  meant  no  offence  to  the 
House,  but  his  zeal,  his  affection,  his  at- 
Ittphment  to  the  noble  lord,  had  rendered 
It  impossible  for  him  to  express  himself 
calmly,  when  he  heard  him,  in  his  present 
unfortunate  condition,  made  the  subject 
of  personal  aniaoadversion. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  no  man  could 
,  more  readily  forgive  impr<^>er  words, 
when  dictated  bjr  affection  and  tenderness 
foe  an  absent  friend,  labouring  under  se- 
vere indispositi<m,  than  himseTf ;  and  no 
'  person  regretted  the  cauie  of  the  noble 
^d'a  absence  more;  buthe  could  nothelp 


ehoenrfng,  that  the  hon.  feodeoun  had 
not  lost  his  temper  merely,  but  hiaiioe- 
morv;  for  so  far  from  having  mtroduced  tht 
noble  lord's  name  into  the  debate,  an  hoo. 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  forced  it 
upon  him ;  neither  had  he  made,  wit  aay 
time,  the  least  diarge  against  the  noble 
iord,  as  a  groimd  of  censure,  or  with  a 
view  to  the  charging  him  wi^  comipden 
or  criminality,  but  had  merely,  as  he  be^ne 
remarked,  stated  certain  prooft  of  the 
want  of  r^;ulation  and  checx  m  tiie^iigher 
offices  of  government  as  argumenta  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  necessity  for  a  refonm  Mr. 
Pitt  took  notice  of  the  coalition,  and  said, 
that  the  persons  whom  the  noble  lord^iad 
joined,  liad  not  been  thought  to  inckide 
all  the  virtue  and  ability  of  the  country 
until  after  diat  event. 

Mr,  Fox  observed,  that  hia  heo.  friend 
did  not  impute  it  to  the  r^t  hon.  gentle* 
man  that  he  had  charged  nis  noble  frieod 
who  was  absent,  with  having  done  any 
thing  which  bore  the  appearance  i^eotrup 
tion  or  criminality,  but  withhaviDg-throwa 
out,  as  loose  insinuations,  what  he  oi^ht 
not  to  hav^  mentioned  at  all,  unless  hs 
had  brought  them  forward  in  the  diapo  ef 
charges  capable  of  prdbf  and  refutation. 
Mr.  Fox  aefended  lord  North  from  the 
shadow  of  suspicion,  by  dedarinff^  tiuitia 
his  hottest  hour  cff  opposition  to  Uie  ooUe 
lord,  when  mioist^,  he  never,  dreooit  df 
imputing  ai^  thing  like  cormpt  motifm 
to  him  for  anv  part  of  his  conduct; 'nor 
had  he  ever  heard  an  individaal  hint  si 
stichanidea.  He  defended  the 
from  the  attack  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
upon  it,  and  said,  when  ^t  grntlnman  had 
stood  u^  b  1782,  after  the  noble  lord  hai 
been  driven  from  his  post,  and  dedaesd 
against  a  retrospect  with  a  view  to  poaiA 
ment,  it  had  been  understood  tnot  ha 
wish<^  to  court  the  noble  lord  wiah  a 
to  a  junction.  [Mr.  Pitt  aaid 
the  Ud>le,  ««  Who  understood  so  n  Mr. 
Fox  repHed,  I  did  for  one,  and  ao  i 
reason  to  believe  did  many  others, 
the  conversation  I  then  hdd  with  \ 
Certab  it  was,  that  belbre  the 
the  riffbt  hon.  gentleman  never 
hiinscTf  with  that  acrimony,  which 'ho 
since  used  when  spealm^  of'  the 
lord. 

Mr.  Pitt  denied  the  ffct;  and 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
forget  all  that  had  pMed  iprtvlooB  W  *o 
coalition.  He  choae,  hoi««svor»  to  AMfr 
his  recollection  from  his  &rst 
in  that  Hooae^  and  to  appMl  W  •> 
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isd  wi^MBwd  his  conduct^  whethtr  he  had 
lot  aniformly  persisted  in  declaring,  that 
le  thought  the  noble  lord  a  bad.mtniitefy 
md  that  he  never  wonld  act  with  him  in 
my  public  situation  as  a  minister.  If  the 
sght  hon.  gentleman  had  understood  that 
le  meant  to  court  the  noble  lord's  pditical 
riendship/  at  the  time  which  he  had  men- 
ionedy  as  he  then  lived  with  him  on  tenaa 
if  friendship^  why  did  he  not  put  the 
juestion  to  him  fairly  ?  The  fact  was,  he 
lever  had  aiR>rdod  colour  for  such  a  sen- 
iment  being  entertained  by  any  one,  and 
lad  no  other  motive  for  being  against  a 
etrospeettve  inquiry  in  178%  than  that 
le  thought  the  situation  of  tlie  comitry 
Bade  it  more  wise  to  press  forward  with  a 
riew  to  the  future,  than  to  look  baek  to 
he  past*  As  to  charging  the  noble  lord 
vith  having  been  actuat^  by  motives  of 
)ersonal  corruption,  he  liad  never  sug- 
^ted  or  entertained  such  an  idea. 

Mr.  Fox  admitted  that  he  might  not 
lave  put  a  questtoa  to  the  right  hon*  gen- 
Jeman,  but  contended  tint  he  had  thought 
10;  and  insisted  upon  it,  that  his  manner 
)f  mentioning  the  noble  lord  had  ^>een 
Dore  guarded,  and  less  o&naive  in  the 
atervu  between  the  noble  lord's  going  out 
md  his  retifin  to  office,  than  at  any  time 
BDce. 

Mr«  Greif  declared,  that  hw  mdtion 
rose  from  no  motives  of  personal  pique  or 
•sentment  of  any  sort  whatever;  and  that 
le  possessed  the  materials  for  the  charges 
n  his  mind  adequate  to  the  end  proposed, 
ince  he  bekl  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the 
aemorial  of  Mr.  Leei,  and  other  docu- 
aents  iasportant  to  the  charges.  He  took 
lotioe  of  Mr.  Pitt's  argument,  which  he 
bought  unwarrantable  and  injurious  to 
lis  honour,  and  said,  that  no  man  should 
tare  to  question  the  purity  of  the  prhici- 
4e8  on  which  he  acted. 

Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that  the  hon.gentle- 
nan  arrogated  somewhat  too  much  to  him* 
elf,  if  he  concehred  that  he  should  not 
tke  the  liberty  of  calling  his  moUvet  in 
[uestion  as  of»n  as  his  conduct  warranted 
Bch  a  freedom.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
Ihose  not  to  have  his  motives  questioned, 
\t  must  take  c«re  that  his  conduct  was 
Kch  as  not  to  render  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Grej^  replied,  that  he  should  never 
•t  in  that  house  upon  any  principle 
Aich  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  honour- 
ble ;  and  while  he  was  conscious  that  his 
onduct  was  governed  by  the  unerring 
rinciplet  of  honour,  if  any  person  chose 
I  iaqpute  dJahsnounbleprindples  to  bun» 


IW  had  those  means  in  his  power,  towMch 
it  would  then  be  proper  to  resort* 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Sheridan  rose  toge^ 
ther;  but  the  latter  declaring  Uiat  he* 
flattered  himself  thai  the  House  would 
wish  rather  in  such  a  numienf,  that  he^ 
shoukl  dela^  tlie  right  hon.  gentlenumir 
speaking  for  a  very  few  setionds,  wa9 
heard  OTSt; 

Mr,  Sheridttn  then  siid,  thai  hb  born, 
firiend,  he  saw  dearly,  had  mistaken  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  meanhie 
but  his  words  hastily  beard,  might,  ait  thM 
first  sonnd,  have  made  the  sort  of  iropnefr* 
sion  which  he  perceived  they  had  nu|d#  oft 
his  hon.  IViend  ;  though  he  was  ready  tot 
admit  that  this  was  not  their  truemean^ 
ing. 

Mr.  Pin  dechred>  that  he  had  nd« 
before  risen  with  heat,  nor  should  tbeM 
be  anv  heat  in  what  he  ws»  goin^  to  say. 
He  then  deliberately  repealed  the  argt»> 
ment  of  his  former  speeeh^  and  addedy 
that  with  respect  to  any  nkesMS  to  whidl 
the  hon.  gentleman,  in  that  case,  might 
wish  to  resort,  it  would  be  for  himself  to 
determme  whether  they  were  proper  <»» 
not. 

Mr.  Siedk  remonetrated  agalnal  f(i» 
totte  ef  defiance  whidi  the  hon.  gentle 
man  had  assumed,  and  which  could  not 
but  prove  painful  to  evsery  gentletnan'e 
breast.  He  desired  to  ask  the  hon.  gentlfB-^ 
mtm  if,  in  his  own  opinion^  be  had  tint 
means  in  liis  pirwer  to  complete  thv 
inquiry  for  which  he  hi^I  moved.  If  he 
had  not,  he  would  say  that  it  was  unworthy 
a  member  of  parliament  to  have  opened,  at 
-that  period  of  theseesion,  a  matter  invdfi* 
ing  a  charse  against  the  noble  lord  at  tlM^ 
h^  of  the  post-office,  and  against  hi* 
r%ht  hon.  friend,  and  leanring  them  hoth 
in  suspence  before  the  pttblie. 

Sh  James  JoknHone  dbcfarred,  that  bo 
wouki  suspect  whom  he  pleased.  Up 
would  suspect  die  Speaker;  he  woul<f 
sttspeet  my  lords  the  bishopti  be  would 
suspect  every  man  in  that  House;  be  was 
sent  there  to  suspect  them  ally  and  h^ 
dared  to  do  his  duty. 

Mr.  Grej/  declared^  thai  he  meant  not 
to  assume  a  tone  of  defiance,  nor  was  he 
consdous  that  he  had  assumed  it.  As  to 
the  question  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had-  ' 
pot  to  him,  he  had,  in  his  mind,  proof 
sufficient  of  the  fiu^ts  which  he  had  stated, 
if  Mr.  Lee's  memorial  to  the  Postmasters* 
general  was  admissible  as  evidence. 

The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to,  and 
a  Committee  was  acGordini^y  appoinied.  - 
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May  21.-  Mr.  Grey  acquaiiiled  the 
House,  that  the  Committee  had  gone 
through  the  several  abuses  in  the  rest* 
office,  to  wtiich  he  had  alluded  when  he  took 
the  liberty  of  proposing  a  committee  of 
inquhry  a  few  (wys  a^o,  and  his  mind  was 
made  op  to  the  con?iction,  that  the  com* 
mittee  had  heard  eyidence  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  substantiate  every  fact 
which  he  had  opened  to  the  House.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  make  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  as  far  as  they  included 
those  vudA*  But  as  other  genUemen  had 
stated  other  facts,  which  were  then  under 
inquiry,  he  could  ftot  make  a  complete  re- 
port. This  being  the  case,  he  trusted 
that  his  report  would  be  received,  and, that 
it  would  be  considered  as  a  full  and  com- 
plete aQtower  to  thotse  who  had  charged 
nim  with  having  wished  to  open  accusa- 
tions in  the  House,  and  propose  a  com* 
miuee  of  mquiry,  without  haviii]^  in  his 
possession  the  materials  and  the  power  of 
making  a  report  to  the  House  before  the 
prorogation.  He  concluded  with  moving, 
«<  That  the  Committee  have  leave  to  report 
^ir  proceedings  from  time  to  time." 

Viscount  Maitland  complained  of  the 
injustice  of  making  a  partial  report  on  a 
subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  as  an  ac* 
cusation  against  a  noble  lord  high  in  office, 
at  a  peri^  of  the  session  when  it  would 
be  impossible  for  that  noble  lord  to  excul* 
pate  himself  in  time  for  the  House  to  re- 
ceive his  exculpation  previous  to  the  pro- 
rogation of  pariiament. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he  was  extremely 
impatient  that  a  report  from  the  Committee 
should  be  made ;  but  no  feeling  of  anxiety 
on  his  own  account,  nor  on  that  of  the 
noble  lord  in  question,  could  reconcile  him 
to  the  admission  of  a  piece-meal  and  par- 
tial report  upon  so  delicate  a  subject.  A 
complete  report  the  House  was  entitled  to 
expect;  a  complete  report  he  anxiously 
wished  ^o  see ;  but  to  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  report  could  he  give  his  consent. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he  had  thought 
it  extremely  hard  and  unreasonable  in  the 
first  instance  to  expect  that  his  h<Mi»  friend, 
not  having  the  power  either  of  lengthening 
the  existence  of  the  session,  or  of  Knowing 
how  long  it  would  exist,  should  make  any 
report  before  the  House  rose;  but  surely 
it  was  much  more  hard,  and  much  more 
unreasonable,  after  his  hon.friend  had  de- 
clA'ed,  that  he  had  heard  every  witness, 
and  was  ready  to  make  a  report  as  far  as 
those  facts  went,  to  expect  that  his  bon. 
friend  could  undertake  to.  m«ke  a  com^ 


plete  report,  when  it  was  recolectedj  tiiat 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
(lord  Maitland)  was  rather  advene  to  the 
object  of  the  Committee,  bikL  had  etaited 
some  new  facts,  whidi  made  their  inqv- 
ries  more  extensive*  In  his  opioioo,  hit 
hon.  friend  had  done  every  thing  thst 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  him, 
and  had  fully  answered  every  pronaife  or 
expectation  which  he  had  hdd  oat  to  the 
House. 
The  question  was  put,  and  negatived. 

MaySS.  Mr.  Grey  brought  vp  die 
report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  ia- 
quite  into  the  abuses  of  the  Fost-office, 
It  was  ordered  to  be  taken  Kito  consideffa- 
tion  on  the  28th«  A  motion  for  pnntittg^ 
report  was  negatived,  by  120  against  16. 

SFor  a  copy  of  the  Report,  see  Cbrnmens* 
oumals,  Vol.  42.  p.  BOO.] 

May  28.  The  order  of  the  day  for 
taking  into  farther  consideratioii  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  cer- 
tain abuses  in  the  Post*<^ce|  having  beea 
read< 

Mr.  Grey  rose  and  remarked,  dial  after 
what  had  passed^  it  would  be  unneoenaiy 
for  him  to  trespass  long  on  the  patience 
of  the  House;  and  therdbte  he  wanU 
shortly  touch  npon  the  sev^al  faeli  ataied 
in  the  report,  in  order  to  show  that  evarv 
abuse  to  which  he  before  adverted,  bed 
been  fully  substantiated  by  evidence^  He 
should  not,  he  said,  wonder  if  the  ciiarga 
he  had  made,  although  fully  e6tabtiihe4 
by  proof,  were  to  appear  light  aod  trivial 
in  the  eyes  of  ^  House,  or  at  least  he  ss 
stated  by  those  who  might  think  proper  ta 
oppose  the  motion  he  shonld  have  tke 
honour  to  make.  All  charges  mosa  n- 
deed  seem  trivial,  when  compared  with 
those  enormous  and  fli^iom  chttgaa,  ia 
the  investigation  of  which  the  Hooae  had 
been  so  long  and  so  solemnly  enjgaged; 
but  thonsh  he  did  not  brn^  rorward 
charges  of  unequalled  oppressioii,  rapacity* 
and  corruption,  of  the  most  unpreoaocnied 
plunder  of  lacks  and  crores  of  rapeea  with 
the  one  hand,  and  the  moat  unexaanlsd 
and  lavbh  waste  of  them  with  the  utwr, 
yet  the  charges  he  had  to  urge  vrere  not 
m  themselves  of  an  insignifieant  natare ; 
they  pointed  direcdy  to-  groea  oahrcna- 
tion  in  office,  to  illegu  bai^in  aa4 aaleoi' 

{)ublic  situations,  to  connivance  at ' 
eat  abuse,  to  the  dismission  and 
of  those   who  had  showed 
anxious  for  reform,  and  to 
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and  firdCeclion   extended   in  favour   of 
thoeQ  who  had  opposed  reform.    Mr.  Grey 
Tioir  proceeded  to  describe  the  diflferent 
TacU  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Report  of  the  Committee ;  and 
first  he  desired  to  cail  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  sum  of  S50L  annually  paid 
by  Mr.  Lees,  secretary  of  the  Post-office 
in  Ireland,  to  a  person  no  otherwise  known 
thaR  by  the  letters,  A.  E.,  although  it  ap- 
peared that  the  person  so  mentioned  was 
mr.  Treves.  He  commented  upon  this  fact 
as  the  most  important  of  any  stated  in  tlie 
Heporty  and  contended  that  it  was  not 
only  an  indirect  and  undue  application  of 
the  public-  money ,  but  contrary  to  law, 
and  as  suoh  highly  deserving  of  censure. 
He  expatiated  on  the  'evil  tendency  of 
8uch  an  illicit  contract,  and  maintained, 
that  it  was  clearly  wrong  in  the  conception 
of  lord  Carteret  himself,  from  the  secret 
and  concealed  manner  in  which  the  trans* 
action  had  been  veiled  from  the  public 
eye,  and  from  the  great  concern  shown 
by  the  noble  lord  upon  its  having  been 
discovered  in  the  narrative  o^  Mr.  Lees, 
that  Mr.  Treves  was  the  person  who  was 
described  by  the  letters  A.  B.    He  men- 
tioned also  Mr.  Todd's  declaration  before 
the  Committee,  that  such  a  transactipn  was 
unprecedented,  and  that  he  had  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  it  to  the  Postmaster- 
general  at  the  time  when  it  took  place, 
and  laid  considerable  stress  upon  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  second  point 
stated  in  the  Report ;  that  of  a  payment 
of  200/.  a  year,  which  had  been  exacted 
from  Mr.  Dashwood,  ^>pointed  to  the  of- 
fice of  Postmaster-general  in  Jamaica: 
this  also  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Treves, 
who  had  never  performed  any  public 
service  m  the  Post-office,  or  in  any  other 
public  ^bpartment,  to  entitle  him  to  such 
reward.  That  fact  being  of  a  similar' 
character  and  complexion  with  the  first, 
it  fell  within  the  same  observations  which 
he  had  applied  to  the  former ;  and  it  was 
vnnecessary  therefore  for  him  to  offer  any 
additional  remarks.  The  next  iact  was 
that  of  permitting  Crisp  Molyneux,  esq., 
aoent  to  the  packets  at  Helvoetsluys,  to 
diqpose  of  his  office  to  Mr.  Hutdiinson, 
against  whom  complaints  had  been  made 
for  improper  conduct  in  his  office.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Grey  stated,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Committee  that  a  letter  had 
been  written  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
informing  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  if  he  did 
not  perform  his  engagements  to  Mr«  Moly* 

[VOL,  XXVI.] 


neux,  Mr.  Molyneux  most  have  his  place 
again.  The  whole  of  this  transaction,  he  . 
contended,  was  directly  illegal  and  unjus- 
tifiable ;  and  the  more  so,  as  neither  that 
nor  the  former  transaction  were  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  office.  He  afterwards 
mentioned  the  100/^  a  year  proposed  bv 
lord  Carteret  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  his 
house  to  Mr.  Staunton,  postmaster  at 
Isleworth,  declaring  that  the  earl  of  Tan- 
kerville  had  resisted  the  proposition,  but 
that  after  his  removal  from  office  the  al« 
lowance  had  been  made*  He  next  called 
their  attention  to  the  fiict  of  the  earl  of 
Tankerville  having  made  frequent  repre- 
sentations to  the  First  Lord  of  the'Trea-* 
sury,  respecting  the  abuses  which'  he  had* 
discovered  in  t^e  Post-office,  and  that  he 
was  encouraged  in  the  belief,  that  he 
should  certainly  have  received  the  support 
and  assistance  of  government  in  redressing 
the  same,  but  that  he  was,  soon  after  such 
encouragement,  removed  from  his. office 
of  Postmaster-general.'  Mr.  Grey  con« 
tended,  that  the  fact  amounted  to  a  crimi- 
nal chaise  against  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  he  mentioned  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  criminate  the  earl  of 
Tankerville  before  the  Committee,  but' 
that  it  was  no  sooner  gone  into  than  it  had 
been  abandoned  as  altogether  untenable. 
He  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  cause 
and  origin  of  the  misunderstanding*  be- 
tween lord  Carteret  and  the  earl  of  Tan- 
kerville,  and  denied  that  it  arose  from  any  ^ 
other  circumstance  than  the  opposition 
which  lord  Carteret  gave  to  the  reform  of 
abuses  proposed  by  his  noble  relation* 
He  took  notice  of  the  various  abuseS'proved 
to  exist  in  the  managetnent  of  the  packet 
boats,  particularly  that  no  deduction  had 
been  made  from  the  hire  of  any  packet 
boat  whilst  under  repair,  seizure  for  smug- 
gling, or  when  unemployed.  He  also 
stated  the  giving  a  two  and  a  half  per- 
centage upon  the  gross  expenditure  to  the 
person  having  the  mans^ment  of  the 
packet  boats,  as  the  means  of  creating  an 
undue  influence  upon  his  integrity ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  acouitted  Mr.  Todd, 
who  at  present  enjoyea  that  emolument, 
of  ever  bavins  been  biassed  by  it.  He 
said,  there  had  appeared  a  tolerably  stout 
and  ready  witness  before  the  Committee, ' 
who  ventured  to  declare,  that  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  nmking  contracts  in  the  pre- 
sent manner  without  any  reserve  for  non- 
employment,  &C  was  t^  most  economi- 
d^  that  could  be  adopted.  How  fkr  such 
an  opinion  deserved  serious  reliance,  he 
•     [4G] 
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Bubmitud  k  to  tkr  gottd  lett^  of  At 
House  to  decide. 

Mr*  Gvtv  now  entared  into  a  series  of 
general  reflections  on  the  wkoie  of  the 
case,  which,  be  said*  in  his  mind  inrolved 
as^erer  charge  against  the  riafat  hon. 
fleodcman  opposite  to  him,  wbo»  by  turn- 
Uig  out  the  earl  of  Tankerville  after 
havinff  given  him  reaM>a  to  believe  he 
should  be  supported  m  the  reform  of  the 
abuses  he  had  discovered,  proved,  that 
notwilhstandingall  his  professions  of  purity 
aDd  reform^  he  was  by  no  means  asmcere 
riend  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
•ght  hoB.  gentleman,  when  the  subject 
was  last  under  consideration,  had  read 
them  the  preamble  to  his  own  Office  Reform 
Bin.  He  wished  not  far  bieh*80unding 
expressions  in  the  preamble  of  a  bill ;  be 
wished  to  see  deeds,  and  not  mere  words ; 
that  Bill  had  been  passed  above  two 
jnears,  and  the  House  had  heard  of  no 
report.  The  conunissioners  of  aocounts, 
on  the  contrary,  who  had  been  so  ilK 
trei^d  as  to  have  a  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sent  down  to  a  thin  House,  to 
move  a  cold  address  to  his  Majesty  re- 
specting them,  when  scarcely  any  or  the 
members  present  knew  what  was  doing ; 
those  commissiooers  had  been  appointed 
in  the  Spring;  and  in  November  they 
brought  m  their  first  report,  and  by  the 
timejthey^ad^xisted  two  years,  they  had 
presented  sevea  reports «  if,  therefore, 
the  commissiooers  under  the  right  hon. 
yntjeman^s  Bill  could  not  find  time  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  Post-office, 
aad  prooeed  to  the  reform  of  thoseabuses, 
the  ounmissioners  of  accounts  ought:  to 
liave  been  directed  to  do  it;  but  from  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  case  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  had 
not  been  siiicere^  when  he  had  either  ia 
that  instance,  or  an^  other,  dealt  so  lai|^y 
in  nro&sslons  of  his  wishes  of  reform ;  if' 
he  had,  that  House  must  before  that  time 
have  seen  some  finiits  of  so  mueh  pro- 
Bsise ;  whereas  there  were  not  anv  traces 
to  be  found  of  real  reform  ot  office. 
&eakin^  of  die  dismission  of  the  earl  of 
TaoliervilhB^  Mr*  Grey  said,  his  noUe  re- 
lation had  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
amusements  in  fivrour  of  a  noUe  lord 
who  Md  seated*  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  his  presttit  situation^  and  who  ^could 
dismiss  him  firom  his  ^ce  with  a  nod. 
The  noble  earl  had  been  sacrificed  in  fa- 
vour of  that  noble  lord,  who  had  been  well 
described  bran  hon.  friend  of  hisas  of  so 
«mUch  weight  and  importance)  that  the 


whole  administratioB  had  been  pat  Im  ^ker 
scale  against  him  and  found  waAtiog. 
Mr.  Grey  concluded  with  observing  ooee 
more,  that  all  the  focts  which  he  had 
opened  to  the  House  had  been  folly 
proved,  and  therefore  he  moved,  *'  That 
It  appears  to  this  House  that  great  abuses 
have  prevailed  in  the  Post-office^  and  diat 
the  same  being  made  kqown  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  it  is  their  dutv,  widiMit 
loss  of  time,  to  make  use  of  such  means  as 
are  in  their  power  to  reform  them.*' 

Sir  John  Aubrey  complimented  the  eari 
of  Tankerville  for  the  part  he  had  acted 
in  bringing  forward  si^h  an  inquiry.  He 
said,  that  the  abusea  stated  bad  l^n  aH 
proved,  and  that  had  iH>t  the  noble  earl 
acted  as  he  did,  he  would  himself  hate 
been  an  offender.  He  was  proud  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  noble  eari,  so  nearly  connected 
with  him  by  alliance  and  by  firiendship. 

Viscount  Maitland  said,  that  tlje  re- 
port contained  facts  of  the  most  stale, 
trivia],  and  unimportant  nature,  that  h^ 
ever  engaged  the  attenbon  of  pariianKnt. 
The  only  difference  between  tiie  present 
complexion  of  those  focts  and  their  foiy 
mer  aspect  was,  that  which  had  been  in 
almost  everybody's  hand  without  doors 
as  a  narrative  of  facts,  was  now  dignified 
with  the  form  and  title  of  a  report  oi  the 
House  of  Commons  The  first  chxaiaip 
stance  was  a  ^ant  of  350^  a  year  to  Mr. 
Treves,  im  intimate  friend  of  lord  Carterety 
which  «iras  no  chacge  whatever  to  the  pub- 
lic, nor  any  impi^iment  to  the.  public 
busineni;  but  was,  with  the  consent,  of  the 
partjr  most  interested,  paid  oat*  of  the 
extstmg  emoluments  of  the  office  of  "Secro- 
tary  of  the  Post-offite  in  Dublin.  That 
such  a- measure  was  not  strictly  juatifiahle 
he  was  ready  to  adoiit,  but  it  was  by  ns 
means  unprecedented;  and^  compareii 
with  the  transactions  in  every  public  oCce 
only  ten  years  ago,  it  was  purity  itaell 
Nor,  indeejcl,  had  it  been  even  insinuate 
that  it  orijB^inated  in  any  thing  like  a  cor- 
rupt motive  in  lord  Carteret.  His  hoa* 
friend  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  optoioii 
of  Mr.  Todd  respecting  the  tmnsaminh. 
That  opinicm,  he  must  take  leave  to  sair, 
was  of  no  authority  in  that  Houae,  iqpon 
a  point  which  every  gentlemaa  present 
was  to  the  foil  as  competent  io  judge 
about  as  Mr.  Todd.  The  next  traas- 
action  was  that  of  Mr,  Dashwood,  IV|K- 
master  of  Jamaica,  which  was,  as  ttebok 
gentleman  had  (ttated  it,  euictly  stnalar 
to  that  of  the350^  aad  llweforexefaireik 
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no  iie#qhkitvBliang.  Willi  regard  to  the 
pefmitokm  of  Mr.  Molyneux  to  loiign 
"^le  ageo^  of  the  Hewoetslays  packet 
boata  to  Mr.  HutcbiosoD,  that  waaatrans- 
aotion  founded  in  a  charitable  intention  to 
Tdieve  an  unfortunate  man  from  prisron ; 
and,  if  there  was  any  criminality  in  the 
tniDsaction,  it  was  a8  much  imputable  to 
the  earL  of  Tankerrille  as  to  lora  Carteret, 
«iBoe'tlie  noble  earl  had  takra  as  great  a 
part  in  it  as  the  noUe  lord ;  but,  ta  his 
OMMon,  there  was  no  criminality  imput* 
able  to  either. — ^Viscount  Maitland  went 
Into  the  other 'facts  stated  in  the  r^>ort, 
and  oommented  upon  each  with  a  view  to 
show  that  k  was  either  not  personal  to 
lord  Carteret,  or  of  a  trivial  nature.  With 
reapect  to  the  2^  per-cenlaga  aUowed  to 
tbe  person  who  managed  thepacketi>oats, 
thai  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  im- 
•portant  abuse  of  all,  and  Mr*  Todd  was 
wm  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  so,  as  any 
man  Hving,  though  he  had  acted  with  so 
nradi  guard  oyer  himself,  as  to  be  ready 
to  lay  open  aM  the  actions  of  his  offictu 
life  to  the  strictest  scrutiny.  The  mis- 
understanding between  lord  Cateret  and 
the  earl  of  Tankerville  did  not  arise,  as 
liad  been  said,  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
mer oppaeing  ^e  letter's  endeavour  to  re- 
ftnrm  certain  abuses,  but  had  b^un  much 
ettdier,  and  upon  far  different  grounds. 
Viscoant  Maittand  now  read  the  letters 
£rom  Mr.  Todd  npon  the  subject,  and  the 
answers,  in  which  the  earl  declined  taking 
tiie  advice  which  Mr.  Todd  was  so  ready 
to  give  him  unasked.  In  the  earPs  letters, 
visoonnt  Maitland  observed,  that  he  did 
not  find  that  he  cooled  very  fast,  with  re- 
spect to  the  transaction  almded  to,  or  ap- 
pealed cautious  of  introducing  expressions 
indicative  of  warmth.  With  regard  to  the 
disBiiafiion  of  the  ear),  he  defended  the 
measure,  and  took  notice  of  what  Mr. 
Grey  had  said  of  the  arrangements  in  &- 
voar  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  dechurbg  that 
tikat  noble  lord's  name  was  an  excellent 
ingredievt  in  a  recipe  to  render  any  thing 
oapopular.  Upon  the  whole,  he  said  that 
the  abases  stated  in  the  report  were  not 
of  the  magnitude  to  caH  for  the  investiga- 
aioa  of  that  House,  but  might  fairly  have 
been  left  to  the  correction  m  those  at  the 
bead  of  the  office,  or  for  the  examinadon 
4iS  the  Committee  acting  by  virtue  of  the 
aathenl^  given  them  by  the  Office  Reform 
VOL  He  added,  that  he  should  move  die 
prorioiis  question,  meaning  afterwards  to 
move  that  the  farther  consideration  olPtl^ 
JKepoft  be  put  off  for  three  months*   *'  * 


Captain  Bowyer  rose  to  confirm  the 
assertion  that  the  Post-  office  packeu  were 
concerned  in  smuggling.  He  stated 
severd  distinct  facts  to  prove  Uus,  aad 
detailed  the  circumstances  of  one  case,  in 
which  the  vessel,  instead  of  being  sold,  and 
half  the  money  paid  to  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  ihip  that  seized  her,  was 
valued,  and  a  third  only  paid  to  the  cap* 
tain  and  crew,  and  ^e  padcet  given  back 
to  the  captain  who  had  been  guilty  of 
smngglmg.  He  said  that  some  of  the 
Post-office  packets  had  false  floors  and 
oeihngs  to  the  cabin,  and  he  had  even 
heard  of  their  having  hcrflow  beams,  thb 
better  to  conceal  contraband  artide&r 

Mr.  Baring  roee,  as  one  of  ^e  ooom 
missioners  under  Mr.  Pitt's  Office  Reform 
BiH,  andgacve  an  account  «f  their  labours. 
He  said,  they  had  first  gene  into  the  eld 
Board  of  Trade  office,  neat  into  the  Secre- 
tary of  Statefs  office,  and  tiben  to  the 
Acunindty  office;  lirom  thence  into  tha  . 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
that  thev  were  now  in  die  Kavy  office.  He 
declared  that  they  were  not  directed  by 
the  Act  to  make  reports  to  that  House, 
but  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  there- 
fore the  hon.  gentleman  need  not  be  sus-*^ 
prised  at  not  having  heard  of  any  report 
from  them;  The  fact  was  they  bad  made 
three  reports  long  ago,  and  the  reason 
why  they  had  not  made  another  before 
now,  was  the  extreme  arduousoess  of  their 
present  object  of  inquiry,  since  they  found 
the  Navy  office  and  Admiralty  office  so 
connected,  that,  in  order  to  make  a  com- 
plete report,  they  w^re  obliged  to  go 
back  from  one  to  the  other.  Mr,  Barmg 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  Iheir  duty,  assert- 
ing, diat  he  could  sooner  make  an  entire 
report,  like  those  of  the  oommissioneia 
of  accounts,  than  write  a  single  line  of 
the  V  report  which  ovight  to  come  from 
that  committee  of  whidi  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  member. 

Mr.  put  said,  diat  he  riiould  not  dnnk 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  up  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House  with  what  he  had 
to  say  upon  the  subject.  It  would  indeed 
be  unpardonable  in  him  were  he  to  expa- 
tiate much,  after  the  very  ampleelucidatioa 
made  by  the  noble  viscount  of  the  geoeral 
question.  Neither  did  be  imagine  that 
the  House  would  expect  that  he  shtekl 
take  much  notice  of  what  had  &llen  from 
the  hon.  mover,  of  a  direct  personal  ten- 
dency against  himself,  as  that,  at  least  a 
great  part  of  it,  certainly  was  by  no  means 
<H>nQected  with  the  subject  then  uadar. 
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dscussion;  yet  he  could  not  but  obsenre 
upon  the  singularity  of  the  hoo.  geotle- 
jinan's  conduct,  who  began  his  political 
oareer  in  an  early  part  of  the  sesaon,  by 
an  opposition  (a  reluctant  one,  as  he  had 
himsk^  said)  to  a  particular  measure  of 
government,  and  who  had  accompanied 
that , opposition  with  professions  of  great 
personal  regard  and  respect  for  him,  and 
of  a  desire,  as  far  as  he  could  do  it  con- 
sistently with  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  to  give  his  general  support  to 
administration,  and  had  particularly  dis- 
claimed the  character  and  imputation  of 
being  what  was  called  a  party  man. 
Whether  he  had  deserved  those  senti- 
ments of  respect  with  which  the  .  hon. 
gentleman  had  complimented  him  or  not, 
of  this  he  was  at  least  convmced,  that 
fiince  that  period  he  had  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  them ;  nay,  the  very  subject  which 
had  been  made  use  of  by  the  hon«  gentle- 
-man,  as  a  channel  for  censure  and  accu- 
sation against  him,  was  a. subject  every 
circumstance  of  which  had  taken  place 
Jong  before,  and  been  known  to  the  hon. 
.gentleman,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, even  previous  to  his  having  a  seat 
in  \hat  House.  Notwithstanding  those 
professions  of  a  reluctance  to  oppose 
Government,  of  respect  to  administration, 
and  of  disclaiming  the  character  of  a  party 
man,  he  could  not  but  say  that  he  thought 
the  present  a  wanton  attack  on  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  highly  personal  and  disrespectful 
to  him,  and  besides  favoured  very  much 
of  t^e  utmost  asperity  of  party. 

'With  respect  to  the  subject  itself,  it 
appeared  to  him  as  by  no  means  of  con- 
sequence sufficient  to  be  made  a  subject 
of  parliamentary  inquiry.  All  that  could 
be  done  in  the  work  of  reformation  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  executive  government, 
•and  in  such  trivial  instances  a  resort  only 
had  to  Parliament,  when  it  should  ap)>ear 
that  Government  had  obstinately  neglected 
that  necessary  part  of  their  duty.  But 
he  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
whether  Administration  had  been  guilty 
of  such  neglect  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  had  just  been  read,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  he 
had  proved  remiss  m  the  business.  The 
House  had  seen  in  that  act  a  full  provi- 
aion  for  every  necessary  reform,  and  full 
powers  given  to  the  commissioners  for 
thift  purpose.  The  hon.  gentleman,  not 
being  able  to  charge  him  with  having 
Dmjlted  the  Post-office  in  that  Act,  had 


complained  that  the  eommMonera  bad 
delayed  to  enter  upon  that  part  of  their 
duty ;  but  all  that  was  necessary  for  him 
to  say  upon  that  head  was,  that  the  com- 
missioners had  not  been  idle ;  and  then 
the  question  would  be,  whether  the  Post- 
office  was  of  that  rank  and  importanoe, 
compared  with  the  other  offices  which  had 
been  examined,  or  the  abuses, in  it  of 
such  glaring  and  prominent  mag^ude,  as 
Ought  to  have  entitled  it  to  a  prior  atten- 
tion. This  he  by  no  means  thought  codd 
be  aUeged;  for,  independently  of  any 
superiority  in  point  of  importance,  it  had 
been  thought  advisable  to  begin  with 
departmenu  of  the  very  highest  rank,  ia 
order  to  remove  any  impression  that  the 
examination  of  the  commissioDers  was  a 
derogation  from  the  dignity  of  those  who 
presided  over  the  several  offices.  This 
idea  was  totally  removed  in  the  aobocw 
dinate  departments,  by- the  higher  ones 
having  first  submitted  to  it.  In  purauanoe 
of  this  principle,  the  commissioners  beean 
with  the  Treasury,  then  they  proceeded 
to  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
from  thence  to  the  Admiralty,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Navy  office ;  aiid  he  believed 
that  no  gentleman  who  knew  the  natme 
of  that  department,  would  wish  that  its 
examination  and  reform  should  be  delayed 
a  single  hour.  It  was  evident,  then,  that 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  reform  m 
that  office.  Government  had  done  all  in 
their  power,  and  had  already  put  it  into 
such  a  train  as  the  Legislatuit;  approved 
of,  by  passing  a  law  for  the  purpose.  The 
object  of  the  motion,  then,  could  not  be 
to  provide  for  a  I'eform,  for  that  was  effiee- 
tuaily  done  already ;   but  must  be  for  the 

Eurpose  of  censurmg  a  noble  lord  at  the 
ead  of  the  Post-office  for  supposed  abuses, 
or  more  probably  with  the  view,  of  casCti^ 
a  reflection  upon  him  for  the  part  whii£ 
he  had  taken  in  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  noble  earl  had  been  removed 
from  it.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he 
apprehended  tliat  the  House  seemed  to 
feel  the  impropriety  of  entertainii^  audi 
a  discussion,  as  it  certainly  belonsed  aoldy 
to  the  Executive  Government  todi^poae  of 
the  several  public  employments,  and  Par- 
liament would  be  very  cautious  how  it 
attempted  to  control  or  question  the  dis- 
cretion with  which  that  power  was  exci^ 
cised.  It  certainly  had  been  found  noGaa- 
sary  to  remdve  one  or'other  of  the  noble 
lords,  as  their  diffisrences  had  risea  la 
such  a  height  that  they  could  not  evAa  sit 
in  the  same  room  with  aatisfadiap ;  uA 
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that  discretion  with'  which  Government 
was  invested  had  led  them  to  determine 
the  alternative  against  the  noble  earl  of 
Tankerville.    The  necessity  of  removing 
one  of  those  noblemen,  and  the  vacancy 
which  must  follow  from  such  removal,  had 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  accommodating 
a  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury)  who  had  been 
alluded  to,  and  to  whom  gentlemen  might 
allude  as  often  as  they  pleased,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  did,  so  long  as  he  was  per- 
suaded that  every  favour  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  that  noble  person,  since 
he  had  any  share  in  his  Majesty's  councils, 
had  been  fiiHy  earned  by  the  most  able 
and  meritorious  services;  but  the  vacancy 
was  not  made  for  the  sake  of  accommo- 
dating lord  Hawkcsbury,  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  two  noble  lords  could  not  possibly 
continue  to  act  together ;  and  whether  the 
.  eari  of  TankerviUe  or  lord  Carteret  had 
been  made  removed,  it  would  have  no  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  lord  Hawkesbury ; 
for,  in .  either  case,   there  would   have 
been  an  opening  for  him.    Beside,  there 
certainly  was  nothing  personal  intended 
against  the  earl  of  Tankerville;   for,  at 
the  very  moment  of  his  removal  from  the 
Poat-oiiice,  there  was  an  arrangement  set 
on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
him,  but  his  lordship  would  not  listen  to  it. 
With  respect  to  the  charge  against  lord 
Carteret,  of  the  annual  allowance  made  to 
Mr.  Treves  out  of  the  salary  of  Mr.  Lees, 
it  certainly  was  an  abuse,  and  one  which 
that  House  ought  not   to  countenance. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  it  was  an  abuse  to 
be  met  with  in  many  o^er  public  depart- 
ments ;  but  that  was  certainly  no  excuse, 
as  it  was  by  no  means  a  fit  way  of  pro- 
viding even  for  a  deserving  servant  of  the 
public,  much  less  a  person  who  had  no 
claimi  upon  the  state ;  for,  if  the  salary 
of  an  employment  were  too  great  for  the 
duty,  it  ought  to  be  reduced,  and,  if  it 
were  not  too  great,  it  was  iniustice  to 
make  it  less,  by  charging  it  with  a  provi- 
sion for  a  person  who  did  not  do  his  dutyJ 
Still,  there  were  circumstances  in  which  it 
might  be  allowable,  as  where  a  person 
became  superannuated,  and  incapable  of 
doing  the  duty  of  his  office,  it  was  but 
natural  to  grant  him  a  support  out  of  the 
income  of  his  successor,  and  that  suc- 
ceasor  might   think   himself  sufficiently 
compensated  for  the  sraaUness  of  his  pre- 
sent profits  by  the  prospect  of  a  future 
increase,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  pension. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  case  with  re- 
epect  to  Mr.  Barfaam  and  Mr*  Lees>  ami 
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with  tliat  part  of  it  only  had  he  any  con« 
.cem.  Notwithstanding  the  indignation 
which  the  noble  earl  might  now  feel,  and^ 
which  it  appeared  that  he  had  so  very 
amply  communicated  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, he  remembered  the  time  when  the  ' 
noble  earl  had  thought  much  more  mildly 
.  on  the  subject,  as  he  could  take  upon  him 
to  say,  from  his  recollection,  that  the 
noble  earl  had  been  extremely  urgent 
with  him  to  consent  to  an  allowance  to 
Mr.  Lees,  as  a  compensation  for  the  sum 
paid  by  him  to  Mr.  Treves.  But,  upoa 
the  whole,  these  circumstanced,  as  well 
as  those  which  related  to  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and .  Mr.  Molyneux,  although  improper, 
we.  w  not  attended  even  with  any  imputed 
circumstance  of  corruption  on  the  part  of 
lord  Carteret,  nor  did  he  imagine  that  any 
hon.  gentleman  wished  to  carry  the  busi- 
ness 80  far  as  a  censure  against  that  noble- 
man. On  the  contrary,  he  was  fully 
satisfied,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  ob- 
ject of  hostility.  For  all  these  reasons,  be 
should  most  heartily  concur  in  voting  for 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely natural  for  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, notwithstanding  his  concern  for  lord 
Carteret,  to  take  notice  of  that  part  of  bis 
hon.  friend's  speech  first,  which  more  im- 
mediately related  to  himself.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,  with  great  apparent  . 
firmness,  animadverted  upon  what  his 
hon.  friend  had  said,  but  the  right  hoc. 
gentleman  must  excuse  him  if  he  took 
the  liberty  of  asserting  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  feel,  and  severely  feel  the 
reprehension  of  his  bon.  friend.  With 
regard  to  the  words  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  bad  quoted  pf  his  hon.  friend^s 
first  speech  in  tliat  House,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  quoted  his  hon.  friend 
correctly ;  for,  if  he  had,  the  House  would 
have  seen  that  his  hon.  friend  was  by  no 
means  chargeable  with  inconsistency.  His 
hon..  friend  bad  not  professed  personal 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman^  but 
only  said,  that  he  gave  him  credit  for  the 
goodness  of  his  intention  in  the  ipeasurea 
which  he  brought  forward,  and,  there- 
fore, he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  give  him  credit,  when  he  assevted, 
that  in  opposing  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France,  his  motive  was  honest.  This 
was  a  true  description  of  what  had  then 
passed.  With  regard  to  anv  thin^  which 
his  hon.  friend  £id.  said,  that  might  be 
improper,  when  he  considered  the  talenta 
and  tne  ability  that  his.  heiu  friend  had 
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shown  at  his  outset  and  ever  mCBi  tbough 
he  musty  undoubtedly,  be  caned  a  young 
.member,  yet  lie  wQuld  agree  wim  the 
right  hoQ.  gentlemaD)  that  such  a  young 
member  was  as  little  pardonable  for  any 
error  as  the  oldest  member  of  tfaie 
House.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  must  contend  that  his  hon.  finend 
hud  not  merited  the  reproof  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  veteran  states- 
man  of  four  years  experience,  the  Nestor 
of  twenty-five,  had  been  pleased  to  bestow 
on  him.«^Mr.  Sheridan,  now  proceeded 
:to  the  main  question,  and  reminded  the 
House  that  he  had  opposed  the  Offioe-Be- 
form  Bill,  when  origmally  brought  in  as  a 
Bill  of  ostentation  and  parade,  rather  ihan 
of  solid  advantage  and  utflky;  and  he  was 
now  convinced  uiat  it  had  oeen  what  iie 
4hen  described  it  to  be,  since  it  a^eared 
dRrom  what  the  hou.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Baring)  had  said,  that  the  commissioners 
iiad  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  gone  in 
search  of  abuses  where  no  abuses  could 
have  existed.  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  the  commissioners  went  first  into 
the  ofiice  of  the  Old  Board  of  Trade ;— a 
curious  beginning— to  search  what  abuses 
had  been  formerly  practised  in  an  office 
which  no  longer  existed  J  "Hiey  had  next 
gone  into  the  Secretaries  of  States  offices  ; 
— 4be  offices  of  all  others  least  libely  to  be 
pregnant  with  abuse.  If  any  abuse  was 
tber^  it  was,  that  Che  deputy  Secretaries 
of  State,  whose  duty  was  arduous  and 
iosportant,  were  by  no  jmeans  sufficiently 
paid.  But  it  was  m  vain  to  say  What  the 
commissioners  had  done  since  the  hon. 
gentleman  confessed  lumself  unfit  to  be  a 
commissioner,  for  he  bad  expresdy  told 
th^  House,  that  it  had  cost  him  more 
trouble  to  write  a  single  line  of  a  report, 
than  it  would  take  iSn  to  pen  an  entire 
i^^ort  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts. 
The  BiU,  Mr.  Shendan  said,  he  had  never 
considered  as  an  exclusion  6f  aU  ftttuve 
in^pii^;  and  yet  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tl^an^s  aiYgument,  lie  seemed  so  to  re- 
flard  it;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the 
jUMsts  stated  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
subject  by  his  boo.  triend  bad  aXi  of  them 
been  estobliahed  by  evidence,  yet  die 
right  hon.  genUeman  was  fiar  leaving  tiMm 
for  the  correction  of  the  commisnooers, 
when  diey  should  have  leisure  to  attend 
to  tbeos.  It  appeared,,  indeed,  itiat  the 
right  hoiL  ffentfemsm  had  surrendered  his 
wdelataniSttg  when  he  bfought  in  the 
/Bill,  asMl  was  determined  to  hearonhr 
with  Mr.  Biong'a  eaM^  i(ad  to  eee  mm 


the  em  of  sir  John  Dick ;  and,  there- 
tee,  be  couid  not  pay  the  hasat  attention 
to  tlie  representations  of  the  earl  of  Tan- 
kervflle.  He  read  a  clause  from  the  Bin 
te  show,  that  the  transaotions  relative  to 
the  SSOL  and  the  9dOL  as  well  as  the 
affsir  of  the  agency  te  the  HelvoeCsloyB 
packets,  came  directly  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dause,  dedaring^,  that  any  per- 
sons guilty  of  each  practices  dioud  be 
ioG^mleefserrieg  his  Msjeaty  in  any  civ3 
capaci^iBfiitere.  The  right  tion.gende- 
onn  (Mr.  Pitt)  appeared  to  phinse  him- 
self upon  bis  pditical  connexion  with  lord 
Hairaeirt)ury,  and,  sacrificing  to  this,  he  had 
dismissedfrom  office  the  earlef  Tankerville, 
and  retained  the  lord  Carteret,  althooah 
by  the  Office^fi^  Bill,  the  latter,  on  the 
present  charge  bdng  proved,  moat  have 
been  disquaufied  from  hddkig  any  office 
under  government.  But  this  was  sUme  lo 
reward  Mr.  Jenkinson's  public  services, 
secret  services,  and  services  tn  that  House. 
Indeed,  his  many  eminent  aervicea  coekl 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  right  hon.  geotit- 
man,  as  on  a  very  recent  occasion,  he  had 
overturned  his  own-  favourite  measure,  bj 
destroying  the  Irisli  propositions.  Hiis 
was  one  of  the  secret  services  for  wiiich  he 
had  so  merttoriondy  received  a  reeom- 
pence. 

Mr.  RoUe^d,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  say  a  word  in  the  dd>ate,  but  the  hoa. 
mover  had  described  lord  Hawkesbury  ss 
havinff  given  the  right  hon.  gentleman  his 
situation,  and  add^  that  he  coold  disnas 
him  with  a  nod.  Such  language  was  nei- 
ther decent  oor  respectful  to  the  House. 
With  regard  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa's 
coming  into  ofiice,  he  could  speek ;  and 
as  to  his  dismission,  he  hoped  it  wouM  he 
long  enough  beforehe  should  have  to  regret 
so  unfavourable  a  drcumstance.  Th6 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  come  into  eSe^ 
on  the  voice  of  the  People.  He  himseil 
had  carried  a  congratt^atory  eddrcas  to 
the  Throne  on  that  event,  and  aunikr 
addresses  had  been  sent  up  frona  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  As  te  the  abuaea  apofcen 
of  in  the  Report,  they  appeased  to  him  to 
be  too  insignificant  to  require  the  inter- 
ference of  that  House.  The  coaunis- 
sioners  under  Mr.  PiU's  Bill  were  the  pfo- 
perest  persons  te  correct  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  noble  lords  hitely  at  the  heed  of  the 
Post-offiee,  as  fiir  as  he  andiiratood  the 
asatter,  it  was  a  contest  betwi 


them 

which  should  have  the  hu^gest  share  of  the 
bavee  and  fishes.    Am  a  pronf  that  hb. 
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Pitt  bad  doDenMrt  tiian  Mike  profisenoas 
)f  purity  and  reSoim^  Mr.  RoUe  naentioned 
he  saving  of  colonel  Banc's  poD8ton>  to 
lie  public,  and  said  that  olher  acts  of  the 
atne  kind  had  characterised  his  conduct 
[ie  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
»£Bce  of  joint  Post-master-geoeral,  as  odo 
person  could  do*  all  the  duty  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  was  equally  stranger 
o  both  the  noble  lords,  but  the  abuses  in 
he  Post-office  were  such  as-  called  for 
mmediate  remedy ;  and  as  an  hon»  gen- 
leman  had  said  it  would  be  a  considerable 
jme  before  the  commisBfioners  under  the 
)fHce  Reform  Bill  could  attend  to  tfaePost^ 
office  abuses,  he  should  Tote  for  the  ori- 
|inal  question. 

Mr.  Baring  appealed  to  the  House, 
whether  he  fa^  said  aay  thing  like  what 
he  hon.  gentleman  fa[adstattdi 

Mr.  Fax  said,  that  be  thcNBgbt  the  whole 
)roceeding  extraoidinary  and  with  regard 
o  his  hoD.  friend  fi^o  brought  forward  the 
nquiry,  most  unfiur  and  unhandsome.  If 
t  was  meant  to  do  nothiof ,  why  did  they 
oiffer  the  Committee  ta  be  appointed  at 
ill  I  If  they  really  cam^'  to  no  nssolution, 
t  would  be  plaiidy  saying, «« w^  sent  you 
md  your  firiends  on  a  fool^s  errand,  and 
mw  you  may  take  your  labour  tor  your 
MUDS."  The  plain  raeantirg  was,  that  when 
he  right  hon.  genj^l^map*  consented  to  the 
lommittee,  he  thought  the  hon.  gentlemao 
ould  not  prove  his  facts,  and  thai  it  would 
ind  in  disgrace  to  those  who  desired  an 
aquiry.  Hence  the  loud  call  for  a  report ; 
nd,  now  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
aade  good  his  charges,  and  presented  a 
eport,  the  House  wMild  di^frace  its^f,  if 
i  paued  it  by  unnoticed  and  in  the  manner 
•roposed.  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  what 
dr.  Rolle  bad  said  relative  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
laving  come  in  by  the  voice  of  the  People, 
nd  observed,  that  it  was  rather  strange  to 
irove  a  former  fact,  by  a  subsequent  pro- 
eeding.  The  truth  was,  his  Majesty  had 
een  advised  by  some  person  not  ostensible, 
0  take  the  object  of  his  private  choice,  in 
iirect  contradktion  to-  the  senriments  of 
be  House  of  Commons,  and  make  him 
sinister.  That  was  one  of  the  grand  con- 
titutional  questions  on  which  be,  and  those 
rho  acted  with  h9m,  differi^d  from  the  other 
ide  of  the  House.  Mr.  Fox  added,  that 
e  had  been  sometimes  accused  of  holding 
ather  too  high  language  with  regard  to 
be  minister*s  power  of  dismissing,  when 
e  pleased.  There  were  however,  some 
ases  in  which  that  power  might  be  so  far 
bused,  as  to  make  it  fit  matter  for  parha- 


vaittMrf  mquiiy,  and  the  dismission  of  die 
eari  et  TaAkeivOl^  upou  the  reasons  ask 
Mctted  for  it,  aj^^ewed  to  be  one  of  them.^ 
He  raised  an  argumeot  •on  the  dittioctioa 
between  -a  ministet's  giving  a  persou'  vw 
office,  when  the  accmting  it  was  a  finroor^ 
done  him,  and  his  tuing  awtay  an  office,* 
when  die  sttffiN*ing  a  pei^oa  to  keep  it  wmsr 
afi»rottrdoae  to  t£it  person  by  the  minister, 
and  aj^lted  it  to  the  treating  the  eait  o^ 
Tankerville  joint  Post*master,  when  Mr; 
Pitt  first  came  into  power,  aad  his  taking 
it  from  hkn  to  accommodate  lord'Hawkes-* 
bury,  when  it  was  no  longer  hazardbus  tti 
boast  of  the  friendship  o£  the'  latter.  He 
remiaded  the  Ifouse,  that  the  right  iMi* 
gentleman  had,  for  the  first  time,  publicly 
boasted  of  the  services  of  the  noble  lord  i 
and  he  remacked,  that  in  the  day  of  danger 
and  of  ooDtest^  that  noble  lord's  name  wag 
never  iwotursd  to  be  mentioned;  and( 
thou^  admipistration  eojsjed  the  assist^ 
ance  of  his  vote^  they  atthat  time  thought 
it  not  prudent  to  declare  it  with  an  air  of 
triumph.  Now  that  the  hour  of  greater 
safety  was  arrived,  theydiose  to  divide 
the  spmls  gained  by  their  former  battles^ 
and  to  give  the  noble  lord  an  ample  shate* 
He  eatamtned  lord  Hawkesbiuy's  claims  t<> 
praise,  and  said,  exclu«ve  of  those  parts  of 
nis  conduct,  which  the  noUe  lord,  when 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  had  tmifi>Miily  denied,  bnt 
which  they  knew  to  be  true,  his  pubUc^life 
had  been  as  litde  distinguidied  by  acts  of 
merilorious  service  of  anv  kind,  as  that  of 
any  man  living,  althoush  within  the  last 
twenty  years  every  adunmistration,  two 
only  excepted,  had  deemed  his  being  ivMi 
them  8  matter  of  indispensaUe  moment. 
He  replied  to  what  Mr.  Piu  had  said  ofi, 
Mr.  Grey's  behig  a  party  man,  and  de-* 
clared  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  net  of 
that  descrmtieB,  but  be  hoped  by  degrees 
he  mmht  beoome  a  part^  man*  He  de« 
fended  the  term,  and  mamtained,  that  as 
long  as  there  were  great  constitutional 
questions,  respecting  which  there  were 
difPerences  of  opinion,  to  be  a  party  man 
was  to  act  most  honourablv.  In  this 
countiy  there  were  known  mfferenees  of 
opinion  on  great  questions,  and  on  none 
more  than  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  came  into  office.  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  he  shouldvote  for  the  ori-* 
ginal  question,  although  he  certainly  had 
not  advised  the  bringmg  the  subject  for- 
ward, nor  should  he  have  recommended 
it,  because  he  did  not  thhik  it  of  a  size 
equal  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  character 
and  impoctance. 
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Mr.  Grey  mM^  that  he  could  not  avoid 
>iaing  in  reply  to  the  obserffltions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  respecting 
his  tinceriUr,  hit  consistency,  hb  inexperi- 
•noe,  and  his  holding  language  not  fit  to 
be  use^  in  that  House.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  he  denied  that  he  had  used  the 
words  imputed  to  him ;  what  he  had  said 
in  his  first  speed)  was,  that  his  opposition 
to  the  Commercial  Treaty  arose  nrom  no 
motive  of  personal  dislike  to  the  right  hon. 

Sintleman ;  that  he  gave  him  credit  for 
e  goodness  of  his  intentions,  and  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  in 
return  give  him  credit,  when  he  asserted 
that  his  opposition  originated  in  his  sense 
c^  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament.  Mr. 
Grey  declared,  that  if  on  any  future  occa- 
sion a  comf^imeot  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  suggest  itself  to  his  mind, 
he  would  studiously  suppress  it,  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  being  afterwards  charged  with 
insincerity.  Perhaps,  since  the  day  to 
which  the  ^ight  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded, 
his  opinion  of  him  had  a  Ittle  altered^  and 
that  not  from  what  had  passed  while  he 
was  abroad,  but  since  he  had  been  a  nearer 
witness  of  his  conduct.  With  regard  to 
his  having,  from  his  exceeding  great  in- 
experience, made  use  of  language  unfit  for 
that  House,  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
had  more  than  once  heard  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  hold  language  there,  both  to 
him  and  to  others,  vmieh  out  of  that  House 
would  not  be  borne.  Mr.  Grey  added, 
that  he  trusted  that  his  noble  relation  and 
himself  stood  fully  acquitted  of  having 
brought  forward  any  charges  which  they 
had  not  been  Me  completdy  to  substan- 
tiate, and  that  bein^  the  case,  it  was  matter 
of  ladi&rence  to  hrai  what  was  done  with 
the  Report :  he  did  not  mean  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  occasion. 

The  previous  question  Vas  carried ; 
and  after  that,  a  motion  was  made,  **  that 
the  fiirther  <M>nsideration  of  the  Report  be 
adjourned  to  that  day  three  months.'' 
This  was  likewise  carried. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Ineohent 
Debtors  Bill.']  May  22.  The  order  of 
the  day  being  read  for  the  House  to  re- 
•olve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Insol- 
vent Debtors*  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  stated,  that  there 
were  above  3,000  debtors  confined  in  the 
different  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  the  loss 
of  whose  labour  was  a  material  injury*  not 
only  to  their  families,  but  to  tlie  pid>lic. 
That  circumstance  he  considered  as  so 
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strong  an  ar^tkaeilt  in  proof  of  tfa#i 
sity  of  the  Bill,  that  he  dioiMrfat  it  uooeoes* 
sary  to  take  up  tlieii'  tiBse  by  aoj  farther 
discussion  of  the  subjtet.  His  object  wwm 
to  set  the  unfortunate,  and  not  the  frainhi- 
lent,  debtor  at  liber^.  The  Bill  there* 
fore  contained  several  clauses  for  the  pre^ 
vention  of  fraud  and  imposition ;  but  if 
any  farther  restraints  should  be  thought 
necessary,  he  would  most  willingly  either 
introduce  or  receive  clauses  for  tbat  pur- 
pose in  the  committee,  and  so  modify  the 
bill,  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  ^e 
House,  and  salutary  in  its  efiiecta  with 
regard  to  the  public. 

The  Lord  Charwelior  said,  that  no  man 
would  merit  a  seat  in  that  assembly,  or  m 
seat  as  a  magistrate  in  any  court  whatever^ 
who  could  prove  insensible  to  the  miseries 
of  the  numberless  persons  suffering  in 
prison,  or  so  malignant  an  enemy  to  the 
happiness  of  mankmd  as  to  feel  a  satisfac- 
tion in  their  distress ;  but  to  act  blindly^ 
unguardedly,  or  capriciously  on  either 
principle,  was  equally  unjust,  unwise,  aod 
impolitic  The  learned  lord  entered  at 
large  into  the  argument  of  the  inexpe* 
diencnr  of  acts  of  insolvency,  as  well  as  the 
mani&t  injustice  of  breaking  in  npon  that 
power  of  coercion  of  payment  with  which 
the  law  had  armed  the  creditor  for  the 
security  of  his  property.  If  there  was  to 
be  such  a  thing  as  imprisonment  for  debt, 
it  ought  to  continue  unchecked- and  unre- 
strained, unless  in  cases  of  flagrant  oppres- 
sion and  unnecessarv  cruelty.  Tbegene^ 
ral  idea  that  humanity  required  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  legislature  between  Uie 
debtor  and  creditor,  was  a  false  notice, 
founded  in  error,  and  dangerous  in  prac- 
tice. He  who  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  and  witnessing  the  temper 
of  creditors,  seldom  found  cause  of  coan- 
plaint  on  the  ground  of  their  aeveri^, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesitj  aod 
kindness  of  the  collective  body  of  credi- 
tors who  daily  came  before  him,  were 
uniformly  great,  warm,  and  abundaat. 
He  had,  in  aid  of  his  own  observation,  a 
great  professional  authority  (whose  ab- 
sence, and  the  cause  of  it,  every  man 
must  lament)  for  declaring,  that  for  every 
twenty  debtors  there  scarcely  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  courts  of  law  one  cruel 
creditor.  Those,  therefore,  who  imagined 
the  reverse  to  be  the  fact,  were  ^re- 
giously  mistaken. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  laws  respect- 
ing debtor  and  creditor,  in  4ne6iie  process 
wSi  in  e&ecutioni  stood  in  need  of  revi* 
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1  wfth  a  view  to  alt^ralion  and  amaiid- 
ment :,  perhaps  the  aMertioa  was  in  some 
degree  founded,  and  he  had  no  semple  to 
aaj,  that  he  should  be  extremely  willing 
to  pay  every  possible  attention  in    his 
power  to  the  consideration  of  so  weiffht^ 
a  mbject ;  but  he  earnestly  conjured  their 
lordships  not  to  countenance  such  breaches 
of  faith  with  creditors  as  occasional  insol- 
vent bills.    With  regard  to  the  argument 
that  there  were  S,000  debtors  in  the  dif-, 
ferent  gaols,  possibly  there  might  be  that 
Domber;  but  the  number  that  could  be 
atated  under  the  circumstances  of  an  in- 
solyent  bill  pending  in  Parliament,  was 
not  the  number  that  ought  to  be  looked  to 
^as  any  guide  to  that  House  in  fadiioning 
their   opinion  with  respect  to  the  Bill 
under  consideration.    The  number  of  pri- 
aoners  in  a  jail,  including  their  £Emiilies 
and   attendants,  was  one  number;   the 
number  of  actual  prisoners,  either    on 
mesne  process  or  in  execution,  vras  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  number  of  prisoners  on  the 
specolation  of  an  insolvent  bill  was  a  third 
number ;  so  that  little  argument  was  to  be 
drawn  from  that  consideration  worthv  of 
much  reliance.   A  fauch  greater  evil  than 

*  the  loss  of  liberty  was  the  dissipation  and 
corruption  that  prevailed  in  all  our  prisons; 
to  that  their  lordships  had  nh^ch  better 
direct  their  attention  thai>to  the  defraud- 
ing the  creditor  of  his  chance  of  reco- 
Tering  his  property  by  letting  loose  his 
debtor,  and  taking  from  him  the  hopes  of 

.  pi^rment.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  under 
consideration,  it  was  the  most  objection- 
able of  the  kind  tkat  he  had  ever  seen :  in 
one  part  it  interfered  with  the  bankrupt 
laws,  and  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  execution  of  those 
laws^  all  the  causes  of  bankruptcies  now 
pending,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
jostibes  of  the  peace.  He  was  not  so  vain 
ns  to  suppose  that  there  were  not  some 
justices  rail  as  competent  to  do  that  busi- 
ness as  he  was,  or  any  other  professional 
nian ;  but,  in  general,  justices  of  the  peace 
coold  not  execute  such  offices  so  well  as 
th(Dse  whose  whole  lives  had  been  spent  in 
the  practice.  The  Lord  Chancellor  drew 
the  distinction  between  debtors  in  respect 
to  trade,  and  debtors  of  another  descrip- 
tion. He  spoke  of  the  ancient  notion 
under  which  a  tradesman  who  could  not 
pay  his  debts  was  punishable.  After- 
wards, as  the  principles  of  trade  became 
better  understood,  more  enlarged  ideas 
prevailed,  and  the  badcrupt  lawt  were 

•  instituted  for  the  relief  of  those  traders 
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who  had,  tbrougfa  unforeseen  mi^rtunes, 
incurred  debts  to  a  greater  amount  than 
their  capitals,  and  the  sums  owing  to 
them,  would  satisfy.  These  laws  had  ever 
been  a  generous  provision,  as  well  as  a 
wise  protection,  for  cases  of  that  descrip- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  ran 
in  debt,  knowing  that  they  never  should 
be  able  to  pay,  were  certatnly-iit  isubjects 
of  that  severity  which  the  law,  as  \i  stood, 
empowered  their  creditors  to  exercise  to- 
wards them.  The  present  Bill  made  no 
sort  of  distinction  between  the  two  de- 
scriptions, but  provided  equally  for  the 
liberation  of  all  debtors ;  and  consequentlv, 
being  indiscriminate  in  its  object,  could 
not  Dosstbly  be  just. 

With  regard  to  the  clause  which  related 
to  commissioned  and  non-commisstoned 
officers,  he  was  very  ready,  he  said,  to 
assist  to  extend  the  arm  of  the  public  to 
the  relief  of  that  deserving  description  of 
men ;  but  then  he  could  not  consent  to 
ext^  the  arm  of  the  public  to  their  relief 
at  the  expense  of  individuals.  He  spoke 
of  annuitants  for  less  than  1,000^  being 
included  in  the  BQl  as  a  most  inmroper 
matter;  obferving,  that  though  the  llhiita<- 
tion  was  to  a  sum  less  than  IfiOOl,  per 
annum  to  any  individual,  yet  the  debtor 
might  have  10,000^  a  year  to  pay,  if  it 
was  divided  in  pavment  to  eleren  annui- 
tants. AnoUier  ptrt  of  the  Bill  that  h6 
mentioned  with  some  degree  of  indigna- 
tion was,  its  comprehending  within  the 
objects  to  be  relieved  by  it,  traduoers  of 
private  character,  persons  found  guil^  of 
the  most  atrocious  ofPefices  aeainst  society, 
whose  punishment  fell  greatly  short  of  the 
degree  of  their  enormity.  If  an  informa- 
tion were  filed  against  such  wretches,  they 
had  the  impudence,  he  said,  to  threaten  a 
justification ;  if,  on  the  o^er  hand,  an 
action  was  brought,  and  damages  given 
inadequate  in  every  consideration  td»th^ 
proportion  of  their  guilt,  thev  threw  them- 
sdves  into  the  KhSg's-bench  prison,  and 
trusted  to  an  act  of  insolvency  for  relief. 
The  clause  relative  to  fugitives  beyond  sea 
also  challenged  his  reprehension.  He  con- 
sidered such  clauses  as  afibrding  encou- 
ragement to  bad-minded  men  t6  get  into 
debt,  go  abroad,  and  after  haviag  there 
spept  in  dissipation,  and  at  their  ease,  all 
the  remains  of  their  fortune,  or  rather  of 
the  property  of  others  which  they  carried 
off  with  them,  to  come  back  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  insdvent  act,  to  enable 
them  to  begin  their  career  of  fraud  over 
again.    After  objecting  in  like  manner  to 
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Bomt  of  the  exccfttioBS  #0ttHiiii^  Ui  the 
'  Bill,  «nd  oondemniDg  almost  every  pari  of 
k,  be  ipoke  of  the  Lofd'i  Act,  upoa  which, 
he  said,  all  such  bilk  a»  the  oae  uader 
consideration  was  aa  intnisioiK  He  had 
been  prevailed  upon  two  years  aco,  by  a 
noble  earl  (of  Emo^ham)  who  hadTargued 
with  as  much  gravity  and  wisdom  on  the 
aubiect,  as  he  ever  heard  any  man  argHe 
with,  to  consent  to  alter  the  sum  stated, 
as  the  limitation  in  that  Act,  from  lOOL  to 
20(tf.,  which,  oonsiderine  the  difiiarent 
value  of  money  now,  to  whal  it  was  when 
the  Lords*  Act  first  passed,  was  not  nnrea- 
aonable.  He  stated  the  history  of  the 
Lords'  Act,  showing,  that  it  went  on  the 
principle  of  the  Casio  Bonorum  in  use  in 
Scotladd,  and  he  drew  from  thence  an 
ammient  Mnnst  the  proposed  Insolvent 
Bui.  Another  argument  urged  by  him 
against  the  Bill  was,  the  pretmble  of  the 
last  Insolvent  A^  paqised  soon  after  the 
riots  of  178(X  That  preamble  was  not, 
he  said,  his  drawing,  but  that  of  a  much 
abler  man,  and  the  plab  meaning  of  it 
^as,  an  intimation  to  creditors,  that  it  was 
Bot  very  likely  that  any  mone  iosohFeat  biUs 
would  be  passed*  Now,  though  he  would 
adnut  that  one  pariiameot  could  undo 
what  a  precedii^^  fMW'liameiit  had  done,  he 
asked  weir  lor^hips,  whether  they  were 
willing  so  wantonly  to  trample  on  the 
Authority  of  a  former^t,  and  break  the 
compact,  which  by  that  preamble  they 
ha^,  as  it  were  entered  into  with  creditors^ 
After  a  variety  ief.  arguments  imo^di- 
ately  opposite  to  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  ne  returned  to  a  discussion  of  the 
law  of  inmrisonment,  and  of  the  mamu^- 
ment  and  conduct  of  our  prisons.  He 
smd,  he  had  lately  had  the  honour  of  a 
coQversatiou  upon^the  subject,  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  of  an  others,  the  best 
qualified  to  treat  of  it,  Mr.  Howard, 
whose  humanity,  great  as  it  was,  waa  at 
kast  equalled  by  his  wisdom  ;  Ar,  a 
more  judicious,  or  a  more  sensSile  rea- 
soner  upon  the  topic,  he  never  had  con* 
versed  with.  His  own  ideas  had  been 
turned  to  solitary  imprisonment,  and  a 
strict  r^men  ^as  tlie  constitution  and 
habit  of  the  livm^  of  the  debtor  might 
require),  as  a  punishment  for  delj^ ;  and 
that  notion  had  exactly  corresponded  with 
Mr.  Howard's,  who  had  agreed  hith  him, 
that  the  great  object  ought  to  be,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  sedude  a  man  from 
the  rest  of  society  and  imprison  him  for 
debt,  to  take  care  that  he  came  out  of 
prison  no  worse  a  man>  in  point  of  health 


aadaoiiis,  tiumliewint  hi.  Thtnwm 
a  part  of  the  Scotch  law,  wUdi  he  amsh 
admired,  and  that  was,  the  puniafaiAg  those 
who  were  concerned  in  advisiag  a  trades* 
mantotttm  fraudulent  bankruptyand  aiding 
and  assisting  him  in  effi9Ctm|^  audi  a  haak* 
niptcy,  with  more  than  ordinary  severity. 
That  iciea  he  ammt  particularlj  to  at- 
tend to  in  the  project,  the  mere  out* 
lines  of  which  he  had»  upon  the  apnBg  hi 
his  mind  for  the  momealt,  rather  wan 
from  any  digested  plan  or  malare  >seflee* 
tion,  taken  the  libarty  of  crudely  sugg^sstiBg 
to  the  House.  Another  matter  which  he 
had  in  contemplatian  was,  to  aUue  the 
creditor  to  aUow  Ae  groats  wieeable  to 
the  Lords'  Aj^  and  yscraase  tbe^^  if  the 
coQstitotion  nd  habit  of  his  debtor  should 
require  it.  la  order  to  indemni^  the  credi- 
tor for  this,  he  meant  to  enable  biiD  to  take 
out  two  processes  at  once  (what  vras  called 
the  writ  oSJien  Jkcias^  and  the  writ  «f 
capiat)  and  to  allow  the  creditor  to  add 
the  groats  to  the  original  debt,  for  vbidi  the 
estate  of  the  debtor,  either  in  posaeasioa, 
reversion,  or  ejcpaetanoy  should  be  liable. 
Above  all  thiags,  a  strict  regimeo,  aolitarj 
confinement,  and  care  to  avoid  corropiisQ 
of  monds  i^ould  be  the  obfect;  Mr. 
Howard  having  assured  him  that  the 
dampest  dnngeon  in  the  most 
gad  he  had  evar  entered  abroad* 
nothing  to  the  corruption  and 
which  prevailed  in  almoat  every  one  of  a« 
prisons  to  the  disarace  and  scaadal  of  da 
kingdom.  Mr.  Howard  had  told  bins  is 
proof  of  this,  that  a  qjoaker  called  aipoB  bin 
to  go  with  him  to  witnte  a  scene,  wUohi 
if  he  went  smriv,  he  feared  woi^  be  tea 
much  for  his  melingf.  It  waa  to  see  s 
friend  io  distress,  a  person  who  hod  laielf 
gone  into  the  KiogVbench  priaoiu  Wlisa 
uey  came  there,  Mr.  Howard  aaid,  thcf 
found  the  man  half  drmdL,  playing  at  fives. 
They  were  greatty  shocked  at  tiio  cireoah 
stance ;  he  asked  him  to  go  to  the  ooT 
room  amd  take  a  glass  of  wiae.  The  ] 
said.  No:  he  had  drunk  so  much 
that  he  could  not  drink  wtae ;  however,  he 
would  call  m  at^he  room  and  taken  riao 
with  them  before  they  went.  Mr*  Hoe- 
ard  and  his  friend  came  away  with  a  very 
diflRsrent  sentiment  from  that  which  iksf 
had  entertained  when  they  arrived  aatfce 
prison,  but  with  a  sentiment  not  leaaa^ 
fticting  to  a  real  friend.  The  LoadClM- 
cellor  commented  upon  this  aterj,  aod, 
after  uraing  several  additional  argnaaaal» 
against  Insolvent  Bflls  in  general*  aad  die 
Bill  before  the  House  io  particular. 
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jded  with  mofing,  «<  Hiai  die  Bffl  be 
minitted  on  the  19th  of  June."* 
Lofd  iimmloft  ooi^Med  that  he  h^oured 
ider  peculiar  dJaedvaatagea  m  having  to 
Wow  the  noble  and  karned  lord ;  but,  as 

saw  the  poivcyr  of  imprisonaieBt  for 
bt  in  •  very  dlTOnent  hglit  from  that  in 
lich  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had 
3wed  ity  and  thotiffht  the  abute  of  the 
im  authoriain^  such  a  practice,  matter  of 
rlous  coaaphunt,  he  most  trouble  the 
ouae  with  hb  reaaons  for  entertaining 
eh  an  opinion.    The  clauses  of  the  BiH, 

it  aiood  (he  admitted)  were  extremely 
elective,  and  therefore,  he  wished  to  go 
to  a  committee  to  amend  these  clauses, 
e  would  not  detain  the  House  by  enu» 
crating  all  the  various  statutes  which 
td  ^awed,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
ir  history  on  the  subject  of  imprisonment 
r  debt ;  but  merely  state  the  gradations 
'  the  nodes  of  proceeding  as  differently 
lopted  at  diflferent  peric^s*  He  then 
entioned  that,  originally,  so  much  at- 
ntion  had  been  paid  to  the  usefulness  of 
ich  individual  to  his  family  and  the 
iblic,  that,  whenever  his  property  was 
iized,  his  utensils  of  agriculture  were 
eemed  unattachable.  Having  stated 
[lis,  he  said  that  the  writ  of  distringas^ 
as  the  first  process,  and  that  was  multi* 
lied  tin  all  tne  property  of  a  debtor  was 
3ieed.— Afterwards  the  writ  of  *  capias  ad 
»spondendum'  was  added.  And  niis,  in 
is  opinion,  was  a  severe  and  oppressive 
roceas.  He  next  traced  the  custom  up 
J  Charles  the  2d's  time,  when,  in  coni?* 
uence  of  the  change  €f(  tenures  an  altera- 
ton  was  made  in  the  mode  of  pursuing 
fie  debtor,  much  to  his  disadvantage,  and 
fiat  mode  had  been  continued  to  the  pre- 
ent  moment.  He  pointed  out  how  liable 
he  law  was  to  abuse,  as  it  stood  at  diis 
Ay ;  and  said  that  although  he  admitted 
nsolvent  Debtors  Bills  to  be  at  best  but 
»ad  remedies,  yet  that  sudi  remedies  must 
»e  ap^ied,  from  time  to  time,  as  long  as 
he  law  remained  in  its  present  defective 
onditioii.  He  complimented  the  Lord 
!^hanceDor  on  his  intimation  of  his  readi- 
less  to  take  part  in  a  revision  of  the  law, 
a  the  case  or  knprisonment  for  debt ;  but, 
n  the  mean  time,  he  declared,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  doty  to  support  the  Bill  then 
)efore  the  House,  it  was  the  cause  of 
luduaity,  since  the  noble  duke  had 
rtatad,  that  5,000  debtors  were  locked  up 
in  priftotts,  and  snrdy  the  labour  of  so 
large  a  bodt  of  sieAjects  was  a  matter  well 
irorihy  of  themeiit  seridofeeoimdeitjiioD* 


The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  supported  the 
Bill,  and  declared,  that  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  have  it  gotten  rid  of  by  a  shove  oS* 
for  a  month,  to  a  period  when  it  was  well 
known  Parliament  would  not  be  sitting. 
He  appealed  to  the  humanity  of  their 
lordships,  whether  they  would  permit  a 
BUI,  sent  up  from>  the  other  House  for  the 
relief  of  so  many  of  their  fellow  subjects 
to  be  lost  At  least,  he  hoped  tfiej  would 
suffsr  it  to  go  into  the  committee^ 

Viscount  Stormoni  said;  that  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  question,  whe- 
ther a  bill  of  insolvency  might  not  be  so 
framed,  as  to  make  it  fit  to  pass  that 
House,  and  therefore  he  should  net  vote 
at  all.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  it  was  in  its  present  form,  the 
most  wild,  extravagant  and  improper  of 
any  which  be  had  ever  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject* He  pointed  out  objections  to  various 
parts  of  it,  and  entered  into  a  comparison 
of  the  Cessio  Bonorum  of  the  Scotch  law, 
with  the  feeble  imitation  of  it  contained  in 
the  BOl.  He  declared,  that  the  clause 
about  fugitives  was  highly  objectionable, 
and  that  its  clear  purport  was  to  encou- 
rage debtors  to  get  away  with  their 
creditors'  property ;  since,  if  they  chose 
to  breathe  the  pure  ah*  tf  ("ranee,  at 
Bologne,  or  in  any  other  town,  and  get 
intoxicated  with  French  wine,  as  ne 
himself  had  seen  them  do,  instead   of 

§oing  into  gad,  they  were  offered  an  in- 
emnity  by  the  Bill.  He  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  compliment  of  the  reform  of  the 
laws  of  iinprisonment  for  debt,  at  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  hinted;  and  said 
that  though  it  had  been  no  more  than  a 
rough  sketch,  it  was  a  sketch  by  the  hand 
of  a  master,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to 
complete  the  business,  and  he  should  con- 
sider it  as  a  pledge,  that  the  learned  lord 
Would  do  it  at  some  future  period,  when 
his  Idsure  served.  He  reprobated  all 
Bills  of  insolvent  as  opening  a  door  to 
gross  fVaud ;  and  after  hoping  that  the 
Bill  would  not  pass  in  its  present  shape, 
he  concluded  with  declaring,  that  ludicrous 
as  it  might  appear,  he  had  heard  it  se-' 
riously  argued,  that  It  was  a  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  a  fttt  born  Englishman,  to 
oblige  him  to  ^o  out  of  prison. 

Lord  KhmairdveX^f  that  he  wished  well 
to  the  Bill,  and  was  glad  to  have  heard 
many  of  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
lord^oo  the  woolsack,  which  amounted  to. 
an  admission  of  the  necessity  of  such  bills 
passing,  till  the  reform  suggested  was 
adapted.    The  House  fivided :  Cool^ti,' 
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12 ;  Mat<€oiiteiitt>  23.  The  Bill  wis  con- 
seqaeotly  lost 

Kin^s  Message  respeoting  the  Prince  qf 
lVaie»h  Debt9.1  May  21.  Mr,  Pitt  pre- 
sented  the  folfowing  Message  from  his 
Majesty : 

^<  Gborob  R. 

«<  It  is  with  great  concern  his  Majesty 
acquabts  the  House  of  Coitimons,  th^ 
from  the  accounts  which  have  been  laid 
before  his  Majesty  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  appears  that  the  Prince  has  in- 
curred a  debt  to  a  large  amount,  which, 
if  left  to  be  dischar^  out  of  his  annual 
incomoi  would  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  support  an  establishment  suited  to 
his  rank  and  station* 

<<  Painful  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  his  Ma* 
'  jes^  to  propose  any  addition  to  the  heavy 
expences  necessarily  borne  by  his  people, 
his  Majesty  is  induced,  from  his  paternal 
affisction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  recur 
to  the  liberality  and  attachment  of  his 
futhful  Commons  for  their  assistance  on  an 
occasion  ^80  inter^ting  to  his  Majesty's 
fediogs,  and  to  the  ease  and  honour  of 
so  distinguished  a  branch  of  his  royal 
£imily. 

^<  His  Majesty  could  not,  however,  ex- 
pect or  desire  die  assistance  of  the  House, 
Dut  on  a  well-ffrpunded  expectation  that 
the  Prince  wilfavoid  conthicting  an^  new 
debts  in  future.  With  a  view  to  this  ob- 
ject, and  from  an  anxious  desire  to  reniove 
every  possible  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  rnace's  income  to  suwort  amply  the 
dignity  of  his  situation,  nis  Majesty  has 
directed  a  sum  of  10,000^  per  annum  to 
be  paid  out  of  his  civil  list,  in  addition  to 
the  allowance  which  his  Majesty  has 
hitherto  given  him ;  and  his  Majes^  has 
the  satis&ction  to  inform  the  House,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  given  hb  Ma- 
jesty the  fullest  assurances  of  his  firm  de- 
termlnatioD  to  confine  his  future  expences 
within  his  income ;  and  has  also  settled  a 
plan  for  arranging  those  expences  in  the 
several  departments,  and  u>r  fixing  an 
order  of  pajrment  under  sudi  regulations 
as  his  Majesty  trusts  will  effectually  secure 
the  due  executicm  of  the  Prince's  in- 
tentions. 

**  His  Majesty  will  direct  an  estimate 
to  be  laid  bdbre  the  House  of  the  sum 
wanting  te  complete,  in  a  proper  manner, 
the  works  which  have  been  undertakei^  at 
Carlton  House,  as  soon  as  the  same  can 
lie  prepared  with  sufficient  accuraqr,  and 
reconunends  it  to  his  faithful  Commoas  to 
t 


consider  of  ndvug  feonie  prenriiioD  ftr 
that  purpose." 

As  scan  as  the  Message  had  been  retd, 

Aldertaan  Neemhem  said: — 1  coofieas, 
Sir,  it  is  with  coosid^able  exultation 
that  1  find  that  none  of  those  predictioiis 
or  prognostications,  which,  as  an  boo. 
gentleman  observed,  were  choruned  mSL 
around  me  on  fi  former  occasion,  have  ia 
the  smallest  d^ree  been  realised*  |  4o 
not  pretend  to  arrogate  to  myself  that  ay 
thing  which  I  have  done  has  promoted 
this  nappy  event ;  but  it  is  my  boast  that 
nothing  I  have  done  has  prevented  k. 
Amidst  the  general  joy  that  ^ows  ia 
every  breast  that  has  tnought  upon  the 
subject,  I  receive  the  most  heiart-fint  catia- 
faction.  I  most  sincerely  reioice  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  I  admire  aod  ne- 
vere,  will  obtain  relief  in  a  mode,  I  am 
sure,  far  the  most  satisfJM^tery  to  l^m.  I 
rejoice,  that  by  this  his  Majesty  will  have 
his  comfort  and  his  glory  secured  and 
promoted;  and  1  most  sincerely  hope, 
that  no  event  may  ever  happen  to-  inter- 
rupt their  felicity,  but  that  paternal  love 
and  protection  on  the  one  part,  and .  filial 
gratitude,  duty,  and  affection,  on  the 
other,  may  flourish  and  increase  for  the 
rest  oP  their  lives. 

Mr.  RoUe  observed,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely hafmy  to  find  that  the  baafaaas 
was  at  last  .brought  to  that  shape  ted 
form ;  that,  he  would  meet  it  &irly  ;  but 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  de- 
bate, he  would  merely  say,  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  list  of  the  debts  af  hit 
Royal  Highness  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  that  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
himself,  before  they  laid  additional  bur- 
thens upon  their  constituents,  might  knew 
on  what  ground  it  was,  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  vote  away  the  pidilic 
money. 

Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that  an  estimate  of 
the  debts  of  his  Royal  Highneaa,  which 
had  been  examined  into,  was  makkig  out, 
in  order  to  its  being  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  24th. 

May  U.  The  order  of  the  day  betog 
read, 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  observed,  that  no- 
ting could  more  fully  prove  his  Majesty's 
affisction  for  his  subjects,  than  the  regret 
which  he  at  all  timfs  felt,  when  ol^^ed 
to  make  any  applioa/ti#D  to  parlian^t 
which  couU  tend  to  the  imposition  of 
new  bttrthf|0S  ppw  ^:  pooplic    Satt  at 
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the  matoe  tinie«  be  wae  haHMlf 
that  there  was  no  herthen  which  thet 
House  and  the  public  woold  so  cbeerfblly 
acquiesce  ioy  as  one  whidi  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  con^iHrt  and  interest  of  any  part 
of  the  rmral  fiiniily,  particukiiy  so  du- 
tinguiabed  a  bfanch  of  it  at  the  Prince, 
who  was  the  object  of  the  present  appli- 
cation.     He  was  convinc^  that  every 
gentleman  would  rejoice  with  him  thttt 
the  business  came  forward  in  its  present 
shape  and  channel,  instead  of  any  other, 
as  there  conkL  be  none  so  correnpoodent 
to  the  constitution,  so  respectful  to  the 
illustrious  family  who  were  concerned^ 
nor  so  consonant  to  the  interests  and  real 
dignity  of  the  Prince  himself.    Hb  Ma- 
jesty,   while  he  thus  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  his  Royid  Highness,  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  ease  and  interests 
of  bit  people;  and  the  Prince  had  con- 
sented to  such  a  system  of  pa3rment  as 
should  secure  his  expences  from  exceed- 
ing hia  income.    His  Majesty  had  tdcen 
such  measures  as  would  prerent  the  possi- 
bility of  anjf  future  application  to  parlia- 
ment on  this  subject,  by  a  permanent  ad- 
dition to  the  Prince's  establishment  with- 
oul  recurring  to  parliament  for  the  mo- 
ney, and  by  paymg  it  out  of  his  own  civil 
list.    With  regard  to  what  was  past,  his 
Majesty  had  done  all  which  lay  in  bis 
power  for  the  satisfaction  oi  the  House, 
m  submitting  to  their  inspection  a  state 
of  the  Prince's  affiurs,  from  which  they 
might  judge  of  the  necessity  there  was 
for  this  reSef.    Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  he 
imaj^ed  gendemen  would  not  Chink  of 
instituting  aay  very  strict  scrutiny  into 
the  state  and  nature  of  that  account,  not 
only  out  of  personal  respect  to^^e  eiudted 
cluuracter  whom  it  concerned,  but  be- 
cause it  was  a  circumstance  which  never 
could  occur  again,  so  long  as  his  Royal 
Highness  continued  in  his  present  situa- 
tion.   He  then  moved  <*  That  an  humble 
Address   be  nresented  to  his  Majestj^, 
assuring  his  Majesty  how  sensibly  tlus 
House,  at  all  times,  feels  the  gracious 
,  pjroofs  of  his  Majesty's  constant  atten^ 
tion    to    the    interests    of   his    people ; 
parUcularly  in  the  directions  which  his 
Mqesty  has  given,  for  makine  an  addi- 
tional allowance  to   his  royiu  bisfaness 
the.  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  his  Majes^'s 
civil  list,  in  order  to  remove  every  possible 
doubt  of  the  suffidency  of  his  Royid  High- 
nesses intention  to  support  amply  the  £g- 
nity  of  his  situation,  without  occasioning 
&oy  iocreaie  to  tbe  annuel  expense  of  the 


public :  That  it  is  wbhthO' greatest  saHs- 
taction  this  House  learns,  that  his  Rml 
Highness  has  given  his  Majesty  the  fullest 
assurances  of  iiis  Boyal  Hii^liness's  firm 
determination  to  confine  his  iitture  ex- 
pences within  hb  income,  and  has  setUed 
such  regulations  as  his  Majesty  trusts  will 
eftctuuly  secure. the  due  execution  of  his 
Royal  Highnesses  .intention  :  That  his 
Majesty  may  depend  on  the  zeal  and  af-  . 
fectionate  attachment  of  his  foithfiil  Com- 
mons, to  a&rd  his  Majesty  the.  assistance 
he  desires  for  the  disduirge  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  debts,  and  that  in  full  reljan<^ 
on  the  assurances  which  his  Majesty  has 
received,  this  House  humUy  desires  that 
his  Majttty  will  be  graciously  pleas^  to 
direct  the  sum  of  l6i,00(M.  to  be  issued 
out  of  his  Majesty's  Civil  List  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  sum  of  20,000/.  on  ac- 
count of  the  wodLS  at  Carlton  House,  as 
soon  as  an  estimate  shaU  be  formed  with 
suflbnent  accuracy  of  the  whole  expense 
for  completing  the  same  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  to  assure  his  Maiesty  that  his 
faithful  Commons  will  make  good  the 


The  Address  was  agreed  to  n€nu  con. 

Debate  in ,  the  CommoM  rtiatke  to  th^ 
Right  of  the  Sons  ^Scotch  Peers  to  reare- 
sent  Scotch  Borough^  or  Counties.^  May 
23.  This  day  a  question  respecting  the 
construction  of  the  Act  of  Union,  was  agi- 
tated in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  succession  of  the 
earl  of  Wemys  to  that  earldom,  whose 
eldest  son,  Francis  Charteris,  lord  Elchb, 
represented  the  boroughs  of  Lauder,  ^c  . 
in  Scotland.  By  the  ancient  parliamentary 
law  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  sons  of  peers 
could  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  bv  an  article  in  the  Act  of  Union  it  is 
provided,  that  the  two  kingdoms. should 
participate  reciprocally  in .  the  benefits, 
advantages,  rights,  and  immunities  of 
each  other.    In  pursuance  of  his  notice. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  rose*  He. declared, 
that  he  had  no  personal  motive  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  motion  which  he  was 
alMut  to  make,  least  of  all  did  he  mean 
any  thing  disreq>ectful  to  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  He  considered  the  matter  as 
involving  considerations  interesting  to  the 
constitution  of  that  House,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons 
of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  the  Union.  If 
he  was  not  persuaded  that  the  motion 
fKhich  he  meant  to  make,  stood  upon  the 
clearest,  and  most  selfrcviden^  grounds  of 
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parHsmtntBiy  lav  and  prectdent,  be 
woukl  DOC  venture  to  wtraoe  it  upon  the 
coRfideTatioR  of  tlie  HoMe.  Hit  notion 
was,  **  That  theSfieakcr  do  iwie  his  war- 
rant to  the  Cleric  of  the  Crown,  to  nttke 
oet  a  oevr  writ  fbr  the  eleoting  a  Conunis- 
aioner  to  serve  in  thii  preeeat  pariiamenty 
for  the  district  of  Burgfas,  of  Lauder, 
Haddmgton,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick, 
and  Jedburgh,  in  the  room  of  Francis 
Charteris,  esa.  jun.  of  Aiasfield,  now 
become  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  of  Scot- 
land, and  thei<eb^  incspable  of  represenUng 
the  said  district  m  this  House.*'  But  before 
he  made  it  he  wished  that  the  precedents 
on  which  he  grounded  it  might  be  read 
from  the  Journals.  He  accordin^y  desired 
the  clerk  to  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
^House,  December  S,  170B,  in  the  case  of 
lord  Haddo,  and  also,  the  proceedings 
relative  to  Alexander  Irvine  and  othm 
the  25th  and  27th  Nov.  of  the  sane 
year.  .He  next  desired  the  case  of  lord 
Charles  Douglas,  in  1755,  to  be  read, 
and  then  made  hb  aaotton. 

Visooont  Bittmckamf  wtpntk  in  frrour 
oflordElcho,  contending,  that  in  point 
of  reason  and  good  sense,  he  ought  to  Jteep 
his  seat.  He  quoted  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  enacted  iVom  that  time  forward, 
that  ^e  two  kiaftdoms  should  participate 
reciprocallv  ui  the  benefits,  advantages, 
rights,  and  immunities,  peculiar  to  each. 
Upon  this  quotation  he  rested  an  argu- 
ment, that  to  oblige  the  noble  lord  in  con- 
sequenee'of  his  having  become  the  eldess 
son  of  a  peer  of  Scodand,  to  vacate  hk^ 
seat,  would  be  to  violate  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  Act.  With  regard  to  the 
precedents,  they  were  all  cases  which  had 
occurred  in  times  of  great  party  violence, 
and  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  as  obliga- 
.4iono    indispensable  by  the  House.    In 

Sroof  of  this,  he  read  an  extract  from 
umet's  History,  in  whidi  the  bishop, 
speaking  d'the  parliamentary  transactions 
of  1706,  says,  «<  the  Court  and  the  Whigs 
had  joined,  and  were  determined  to  carry 
every  thing  their  own  way;  the  Wliigs 
unmushingiy  decided  elections  without 
regard  to  justice,  or  any  othe»eonsidOTa- 
tion  but  their  own  party  foelings  against 
the  Tories."  With  regard  to  lof  d  Haddo, 
it  was  notorious  that  he  was  a  person  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  powers  then  in 
being,  and  that  drcnmstance  considered, 
the  proceedings  upon  the  Joumids  were 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  lordship 
treated  the  other  precedents  as  of  Kttle 
avail ;  and  after  aoimadVerting  on  thepre- 


cedeos  of  lord  Joimalmie^  he  went  into 
gaaeral  arguments  to  proiw,  that  UM  the 
eldest  sons  <tf  Scotch  peers  had  the  Itbertf 
of  sittiiig  in  pariiament  for  Sooldi  oeunties 
and  boroughs,  in  Kke  manner  aa  be  and 
others,  the  eldest  sons  of  Ei^;tish  peers 
had  a  right  So  sit  hi  the  House  of  Com- 
moqp,  representatives  of  English  coonlies 
and  boroughs,  the  recnrocicy  of  advanta- 
ges stated  m  the  Act  oi^Union,  waa  not  M- 
filM.  He  hoped,  at  least,  ^at  the  Heuse 
would  not,  on  a  audden,  deprive*tbe  nofale 
lord  of  his  seat,  but  would  sufer  him  to 
continue  to  sit  a  little  longer  aaMng  tfaem, 
and  at  the  next  general  election^  ti^  ones* 
tion,  which  he  contended  had  never  oeen 
truly  tried,  might  ooooe  Imrty  to  trial  be- 
fore Mr.  GrenviUe's  ooannittee.  He  oon- 
eluded  with  moving,  •^That  the  debate  be 
adjourned  till  that  day  se'ttaaght.** 

%\t  Jumf9  Joknstwke  said,  that  the  no- 
ble lord  had  asserted  riiat  his  aacestera 
were  tories,  whereas  the  verv  reverse  wis 
the  case.  They  were  all  or  tbeai  notori^ 
ous  whigs.  L<Mrd  Johnstone  was  a  whig, 
and  so  were  his  successors.  The  nofale 
lord  had  talked  of  three  preoedsms,  but 
there  were  six,  which  he  enumerated,  and 
the  noble  lord  had  argued  ^unat  tlKas. 
Whatsigaified  an  argaasent  against  the 
law  of  the  hmd  f  If  the  noUe  lord  wished 
to  alter  the  IaW|  let  him  bring  in  a  bifl. 
Previous  to  the  Union,  it  had  been  the  htw 
of  the  parliainent  of  Scottand,  chas  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  shoidd 
not  sit  in  that  parliament ;  and  the  rensan 
was  obvious,  tiie  Scotch  peecs  had  toe 
much  power  already,  and  tluit  would  have 
given  them  a  great  deal  more.  At  that 
time  it  was  not  unusual,  ^en  a  great  lord 
wanted  to  collect  a  powerfol  body  of 
vassals  to  achieve  an^  design,  to  send  out  a 
limited  torch,  and  if  any  man  refbsed  to 
take  and  beak'  it,  to  hang  him  up.  It  was 
highly  necessary)  therefore,  to  curb  the 
growing  power  of  the  peerage.  Sir  Jaases 
said,  that  he  might  at  one  time  or  other 
be  a  peer  of  Scotland  himself;  the  tmm 
was  not  impossible,  and  then,  ifteat  pro- 
bably, he  should  be  an  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  the  peerage ;  but,  as  ions  as  he 
had  a  seat  in  that  House,  hrahouM  tMalc 
it  his  duty  to  stand  up  in  behalf  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Dundas  contended,  tfiat  the  ttotlsi 
stood  upon  broad  constitulionBigfeviidiH 
and  that  the  precedent  of  1708  wasunaa- 
swerable.  He  reminded  die  House,  that 
the  case  of  lord  Haddo,  ^  prooeedii^ 
thereuponi  and  the  dear  disnct  resolth 
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tiont  lo  wbid)  tbe  House  then  ctme>  all 
occurred  within  a  year  of  the  setUoroent 
of  the  Union  of  the  two  kbgdoma,  at  a 
tone  whilst  the  true  intention  of  the  par- 
ties who  negodated  it  was  wi^in  the  re- 
collection of  every  body,  and  conseqneotfy 
that  tbe  resolution  was  to  be  considered  as 
tbe  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  by  tbe 
Hoosey  upon  the  most  unqoesttonable 
principles.  The  noble  viMXHint  had  talked 
of  lord  Haddo's  beinff  a  tory,  when  the 
filct  was  notoriously  olEerwise.  Was  the 
earl  of  Sunderland  a  tory?  Was  tbe 
earl  of  Aberdeen  a  tory  >  And  all  the 
great nen  of  Scotland  of  tfaat^ day?  most 
certaioly  not.  The  Act  was,  tb^  fomed 
a  grand  combination,  to  bring  the  <|uas- 
tien  to  a  decision,  and  it  waa  then  fully 
decided.  With  regard  to  sufioring  ^ 
DoUe lord  opposite  to  eontinue  to  nt'.till 
tbe  general  electioo«  ki  order  thai  the 

?ttestuMi  might  be  thea  tried  befiore  Mr. 
yrenville's  committeoy  the  noble  ▼iscoont 
need  not  wait  till  Uieis.  Let  lord  ESdio 
f^  and  ofier  himself  for  Lauder  as  sooo  as 
the  writ  was  ordered,  and  if  he  was  re- 
tamed  be  might  then  try. the  question  be- 
fbre  the  committee,  eariy  in  the  course  of 
tbe  ensoiiw  session  ;«.fQr»  undoobtedlyr  he 
would  find  a  competitor.  He  iMs  dear 
that  the  noble  k>ra  was,  at  that  time  guilty 
of  a  baeach  of  privilege  in  ^^tting  whese  he 
did. 

Lord  EkMo  contended  there  was  no 
m»eedefitfbr  dispossessing. the  son  of  a 
Se^dt  peer,  of  his  seat,  w£sn  he  had  been 
legally  elected,  asd  his  title  had  devohred 
to  himr  pepding  the  session  of  a  parliament. 
Viaeount  Makland  oomplained  of  ^e 
iojiiatice  of  entailing  upeo  the  sons  of 
Scotch  peers  a  disa)>iljty  under  wbioh 
tbey  accidentally  labowed  with  regard  to 
tbeir  own  parliament  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  and  reminded  the  Home^  that 
^liere  had  been  a  period,  when- the  sons  of 


^Cnglish  peers 


in  like 


dis- 


abled from  sitting  in  that  Hoilse.  He 
observed,  that  in  order  to  justify  suoh  a 
groaa  partiality,  eentlemen  were  obliged  to 
vcaort  Ibr  precedents  to  tnmsactions  which 
had  ocdwred  previous  tothe  Act  of  Union. 
Ho  denied  that  tlie  reciprocity  of  adfan- 
ta^^  atated  in  the  Act  of  Union  had  any 
fexiatonce,  while  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotdi 
poors  could  not  sit  for  Scotch  boroughs 
and  co^pnties,  m  likeaMumer  as  the  ddest 
•onaf  Off  Englkh  peers  sat  for  Ei^lidi  bo- 
rongha  and  counties^  and  declared  that  he 
woiud^  next  session,  bring  in  a  bill,  lo 
put  boUi  on  an  equality. 


Mr.  iiitj^'iitAertrusted  tbe  noUe  viscount 
would  consider  iriiat  he  was  dboot  to  do. 
It  behoved  the  representatives  of  the  be- 
rooghs  and  ^counties  of  8cotiand  as  well  as 
of  £agland,  to  reflect  serionsly  belbre  tbey 
gave  tbdroHnent  to  any  bill,  the  ob^t 
of  which  was  to  alter  tbe  Act  of  Union. 

The  motion  of  adornment  wasnofo* 
thred.  Upon  which  lor^  Blche  withdrew. 
Sir  John  Sindair'k  motion  for  tfie  neil^ 
writ  was  then  pnt,  and  carried. 

Deiaie  in  ike  Cormmms  on  neeMi^ 
ihe  Qla^mo  PMion  jbr  a  Rpbrm  in  the 
Royai  Boroughs  tf  ScoUantLj  May  9Sw 
Mr.  ShevUan  begeed  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  tbe  House  to  the  motion 
which  he  had,  several  days  befote,  prou 
mlBed  concerning  the  internal  tefi»in  of 
the  Royal  Boimghs  of  Scotkind.  He 
would  not,  at  tluit  late  period  of  the 
session,  enter  largely  iace  the  subject,  as 
the  gentleasen  entrusted  ivM  the  direo> 
tion  of  the  new  system  for  'die  better  ^(>^ 
veroment  of  the  boroiwhs,  had  no  idea  o€ 
lis  being  fidly  canvassed  previously  to  d^ 
neset  session.  All  that  he  ^erefbre  meant 
to  pffopose  wasy  fiMr- leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  various  petitions  in  fiivoor  eC 
the  measure.  That  which  he  held  in  hit 
band  was  from  thelnbabiiants  of  Ohuigor» 
Containing  near  1500  siffnatores  of  men< 
of  the  htffhest  teSpedabffi^  and  indepen^ 
dance.  He,  however,  was  sorry  to  ob*- 
serve,  that  he  had  been  infbrmed,  ftona 
authority,  that  the  prayer  of  the  peti^ 
tioneia  conld  not  i>e  considered  dds 
seasion^  tbe  time  of  receiving  private  pi^ 
titkms  having  espied,  and  tms  beinff  sup- 
posed la  cooM  under  that  descrmtlon. 
Althou^  he  very  much  respected  the 
source  from  whence  this  o|Hnion  waa 
derived,  yet  he  was  free  to  say,  that  a 
petition,  containkig  the  signatures  of  such 
a  nuaaerous  class  of  men,  oertaidy  could 
not,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  a 
private  PetitHKi,  but  was,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  public  one,  and  conse* 
quently  demanded  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment.  He  read  an  extract  IVora  it,  which 
stated  die  great  hardships  whidi  the 
people  of  Sc^knd  suflfered  from  the  pre- 
sent corrupt  government  of  the  royal 
boroughs,  particulariy  so^far  as  related  to 
the  management  of  the  revenue ;  that  acts 
of  |)ecttlfl£on  existed,  and  ought  to  be 
remedied ;  and  diat  the  petitioners  prayed 
that  the  House  would  take  the  subject 
into  consideration.  He  conduded  by 
moving  for  .leave  to  present  the  Petition. 
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The  Speaker  cooilderiog  it  io  the  Ii|fat 
of  a  pnTate  petitioii,  gere  his  opuuon 
egeintt  the  mation. 

Mr.  Ftm  teid^  tha$  iiotwitbtlaDdin^  what 
had  been  adyanoed  bj  the  Chair^  he 
diougbc  the  Petiticm  of  »  public  a  nature 
at  anj  that  had  ^er  been  presented.  He 
j^lauded  the  measure  of  reform;  and  so 
ftr  as  his  investifation  had  proceeded,  he 
thought  it  claimed  the  concurrence  of 
parliament  He  had  only  heard  one  side 
of  the  question,  but  such  convincing  ar- 
guments had  been  adduced  that  he  ap- 
prehended every  impartial  person  would 
be  of  a  similar  ppinion. 

The  Speaker  persisted  in  his  opinion. 
He- thought  that,  on  sereial  accountSt  it 
was  a  pmrale  Petition.  It  did  not  appear 
sanctioned  by  all  the  members  of  the 
royfd  boroughs  of  Scotland  as  petitionii^ 
in  favour  ofthe  refonut  but  only  by  a  h%, 
who,  when  compared  to  the  maiority  of 
thepeople»  were  very  inconskkrable. 

Mr.  F<Mr  appreheiMed  that  a  few  indivi- 
dualsy  however  insignificanty  had  a  rtght 
to  petition  parliament  for  the  repeal  ofiao 
act  which  was  considered  as  universaUpr 
obniNUous.  Viawiog  Jhe  jml^ect  in  this 
lighty.jthe  present  petitioners  denumded 
t&  att^tion  of  the  tiouae,  their  mode  of 
applicetion  being  strictly.  constitutionaL 

Mx*J>uHda'$  exprassea  his  astonishmeot, 
that  the:  subject  hid  not  been  sooner  agi- 
tjited  in  parliament  Excepting  the  hon. 
mover,  he  believed  few  wfho  espoused  tbe 
cause  knew  its  merits -ordemerits.  '  As  a 
Cimvincing  proof,  he  wished  that  gentle- 
m$n  would  rise  up  in  his  place,  and  say 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  object  of  ifae 
reform.  He  was  not  for  arguinga  muitler 
of  such  importaitce,  at  this  ]Me  period  of 
the  session,  and 'in  a  thin  House.    He 
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tibe  gentleman  had  been  several  mondia  in 
town. 

Viscount  MaiUand  also  rose  with  a  pe- 
tition in  bis  hand.  He  warmly  recoai- 
mended  the  propos^on  for  a  reform, 
bestowed  high  encomiums  on  the  pro- 
jectors ofthe  plan,  and  urged  the  propne^ 
of  receiving  tbe  petitions. 

Mr.  Dempster,  i^ough  be  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  principles  of  the  refons,  yet 
could  not  hear,  in  silence,  iasiniiaticsis 
advanced  against  his  constituents  of  Dun- 
dee for  supineness.  He  waa  convinced 
they  did  not  deserve  any  such  ceosnrc. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  reform,  he 
must  give  his  dissent  to  the  subversio& 
of  that  particular  mode  of  govenMBeot 
of  the  royal  boroughs,  which  had  existed 
for  upwards  of  900  yean. 

Mr.  Sheridan  defended  tlie  coodoct  of 
the  gentlemen  who^oficiated  aa  delegates 
firom  Scodand.  He  declared^  that  their 
attention  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
thrir  countrymen^  deserved  the  bigheit 
panegyric,  as  he  never  saw  any  dewiip- 
tion  of  men  nM»e  sincerely  bent  upmk  the 
particular  object  of.  their  pursuit.  Pr^ 
vious  to  their  residence  in  London,  tbey 
had  sbewn  the  most  active  attaohawBt  te 
the  laudable  plaa  which  had  beea  broagfat 
fofward;  and  although  they  had  been 
several  weeks  id  town,  thdr  time  was 
strictly  occupied  in  the  duties  Incumbent 
upon  them.  They  had  visited  .mlid  soli- 
cited alVthe  representatives  from  dieiroira 
oeuntry,  who  Md,  to  a  raan^rc|ected  their 
priArs,  rrfusing  to  countenanee  a  rrfona 
which  mtiitated  so  essetftidiy  i^unst  the 
interest  of  tkrir  constituents.  The  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  were  nut»'.howevar, 
discouraged,'  but  proceeded  with  that 
manly  perseverance  which  should  alwajs 


sion,  or  at  any  time  wheA  the  sutnect  was 
resumed.  He  should  move,  5*  That  the 
House  do  now  acljottm.^' 

Mr.  Grw  said,  that  be  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  uom  a  numerous  and  respecta* 
ble  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee. 
He  would  not,  however,  urge  tbe  pre- 
sentins;  of  it  at  present,  as  be  affreed  that 
it  would  be  better  to  take  tbe  siimject  into 
consideration  in.a  fuller  House;  but,  as  to 
tbe  salutary  efects  likely  to  be  derived 
from  tbe  adoption  of  the  reform,  he  did 
not  entertain  tbe  smallest  shadow  cf  doubt 

Mr.  Anstmtker  condemned  tbe  object 
of  the  petitioners,  and  was  surprised  that 
the  matter  bad  not  been  sooner  brought 
fbrwardi  he  being  informed  that  many  of 


would  meet  it  fairly  and  felly,  next  sea*    conunand  success.    If  the  ouaatioa  of  ad 


joomment  were  now  carried,  he  promised 
that  the  buttness  should  be  reaunsed,  ss 
early  as  possible,  next  session. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  disipproved  of  the 
intended  plM,  but  promised  to  submit  to 
the  House,  in  the  course  of  the  ttisuing 
session,  a  proposition  for  a  new  system  « 
the  government  of  the  royal  borou^is. 

JMUr.  Adam  stated  his  objections  to  the 
presfint  measure.  He  said,  that  he  had 
always  resbted  reforms,  and  stiH  enters 
tained  the  same  opinion  of  thia  inteoded 
innovation.  He  would  meet  the  question 
fairly ;  but  so  &r  as  regarded  the  ahen- 
tion  of  the  mode  of  electinff  .meudieia  ta 
serve  in  parliament,  he  would  give  it  bk 
deddei  opposition* 
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The  question  of  adjournment  was  car- 
ried. / 

Proceedings  relative  to  the  Inweach'ment 
of  Mr.  Hastings.^  May  2L  Mr*  Burke 
expressed  his  conviction  of  the  necessity 
which  existed  of  that  House  not  suffering 
the  session  to  close  without  proceeding  to 
tate  some  step  binding  upon  Warren  Has- 
tings, esq.  to  be  forthcoming  to  answer  the 
articles  of  impeachment  which  that  House 
had  preferred  against  him.  He  therefore 
movei^,  «  That  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  be 
taken  into  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
attending  this  House." 

Mr.  NichoUs  stated  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  such  a  motion  ought  not  to 
pass.  His  principal  objection  was,  that  it 
would  brand  Mr.  Hastings  with  a  stigma 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  by  suggesting 
an  idea,  that  the  House  had  reason  to 
suspect  Mr.  Hastings  of  some  improper 
design  of  attempting  to  elude  justice. 
Upon  recurrins  to  the  Journals  for  prece- 
dents, he  found  there  were  three  several 
modes  of  proceeding,  which  had  been 
adopted  b^  the  House  afler  they  had  pre- 
sented articles  of  impeachment.  The  first 
was  to  take  the  party  impeached  into  the 
custody  of  their  own  Serjeant  at  Arms ; 
the  second,  to  desire  the  Lords  to  take 
him  into  custody ;  and  the  third,  to  desire 
their  lordships  to  put  him  to  answer.  Now, 
this  last  was  precisely  in  point ;  the  House 
having  desired  the  Lords  would  put  Mr. 
Hastings  to  answer  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. Among  the  various  precedents 
upon  the  Journals,  he  had  selected  one, 
and  that  a  case  so  far  similar  and  corre- 
sponding, as  it  was  one  in  which  the  party 
was  not  taken  into  custody.  This  was  the 
case  of  Edward  Seymour,  esq.  the  17th 
December  1680.  Mr.  Nicholls  read  thepre- 
cedent,  and  added,  that  though  he  did  not 
know  that  the  taking  of  Mr.  Has^gs  into 
custody,  for  the  sake  merely  of  carrying 
him  up  to  the  bar  of  the  other  House  to 
be  baited  would  be  attended  with  any  per- 
sonal inconvenience  to  thst  gentleman,  yet 
he  thought  that  the  House  ought  to  adhere 
to  precedent,  while  they  had  so  strong  a 
one  to  be  guided  by. 

The  Speaker  observed  that  he  had  the 
precedent  of  Mr.  Seymour's  case  in  his 
hand,  but  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
stated  the  whole  of  it,  for  that  three  days 
afterwards,  Mr.  Seymour  actuafly  was 
taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  by  order  of  the  House. 

Major  Scott  objected  tp  the  motion  as  a 
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breach  of  promise.  He  bad  been  Coldthat 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tlepan  to  move  to  take  Mr.  Hastings  into 
custody  of  the  Seneant,  and  that  informa- 
tion had  been  confirmed  in  a  subsequent 
conversation  by  a  learned  gentleman  theni 
in  his  eye.  On  the  day  tlmt  the  question 
of  impeachment  had  l>een  discussed,  Mr. 
Hastings  had  been  in  attendance  near  the 
House,  and  ready  to  surrender,  if  called 
upon;  but  no  such  motion  having  then 
been  made,  he  thought  it  unfair  to  bring 
it  forward  at  present,  though  he  admitted 
the  making  such  a  motion  singly  was  more 
manly  than  doin^^  it  on  the  ground  of  any. 
new  article  of  mipeachment,  as  be  ex- 
pected would  have  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Anstruther  said,  that  if  the  major 

meant  to  allude  to  him,  he  had  told  him 

at  the  time  that  he  really  knew  nothing 

*  about  the  intention  of  the  hon.  gentleman 

alluded  to ;   but  his  idea  was,  that,  in  all 

Srobability,  they  would  not  move  to  take 
Ir.  Hastings  into  custody. 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  fact  was,  that  it 
had  originally  been  thought  that  it  was 
unnecessary  tor  the  House  to  takie  Mr. 
Hastings  into  custody  by  their  Serjeant ; 
but  upon  a  more  minute  examination  of 
precedents,  and  a  consultation  with  others 
m  another  place,  it  had  been  found  that 
the  more  regular  and  formal  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  for  that  House  to  take 
Mr.  Hastings  into  custody  by  their  Ser- 
jeant, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  him  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  there  to 
give  in  bail,  if  the  House  of  Lords  thought 
proper ;  but  this  was  not  adopted  with  any 
view  to  subject  Mr.  Hastings  to  any  par- 
ticular hardship  or  inconvenience ;  it  was. 
merely  chosen  as  a  mode  most  suitable  to] 
the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  to  the  pur- 
poses of  substantial  justice. 

Mr.  Bnrke  said,  it  was  well  known  that 
his  opinion  had  originally  been,  that  Mr. 
Hasting  should  be  taken  into  custody 
of  their  Serjeant ;  but  he  had  given  way: 
to  other  gentlemen,  who  conceived  that 
such  a  procedure  might  be  dispensed  with. 
That  opinion,  it  now  appeared,  had  been 
erroneous ;  the  motion,  therc^fore,  which  he 
had  made  was  indispensably  necessary.  ' 

The  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Burke 
then  reported  the  7th  article  of  impeach- 
ment, which  being  agreed  to,  he  was  di- 
rected to  carry  the  same  to  the  Lords. 
The  House  being  informed  that  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  Mr.  Burke  was  directed  tC 
acquaint  the  Lords  with  the  same. 
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^'of  the  Housf 

J?  V?^  o1p»ne,rved 
i  of  tn^  fqnctiQns. 

in  tbe  ^3(?rcUj^  of 
Qor^  cautious  ^nd 
at  rela^^c^  to  tbeir 
|ou^'h^  ^0,  toi 
uch  ca^es^  in  IJbeur 
j'-pt  9f  th^' other 
[  Xr0fd|  wfl^,  hfi 

and  re^pje^tablp. 
^.  Qf  all  Gripping 
[ppeachn^i^nt  was. 
the  inipeachment 

CQnisiaerin^  (he! 
is^  and  the  c.pnse- 
?  person  s^ccused^ 
^nt  that  ^ver  haid 

House.  H^  had, 
:o  niake:  t^ieoue 
tbe  other  relative, 
ne  length  into  the 


to  be  a  delivery  of  the  perspo  of  tlie  ac 
cased  into  the  custody  pf  his  friends,  ta 
4>e  hy  them  producea  Recording  tx>  the, 
terms  of  his  recognizance,  either  Ir oxn  day 
to  day,  or  at  any  fixed  time,  as  the  courts 
^ut  of  whose  hands  he  was  taken,  should 
iqDDoint.  Bail  was  a  matter  of  common 
righty  and  was  fprmerly  sillp^^^d  in  all  cases, 
treason  and  murder  not  e:^cepjt,ed>.  but  lyas 
i|rterwai:d8  taken  away  in  those  ca^es  by 
statute.  X^e  admitting  persons  impeached 
to  the  privilege  of  b^il,  had  however  been, 
the  uniform  practice  of  that  House*  The. 
boil  he  sliould  propose  wou^d  be  IV^r,  Has- 
tings's own  recognizance  in  the  sum  of  [ 
10,000/.  and  that  of  two  suretjies  in  5,00Q/. 
q^ch.  The  sums  he  had  stated  were  the 
greatest  that  had  ever  been  demanded  by 
^at  Hou^e  on  similar  occasion^  aj?,&r  ^ 
l)e  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  i^,  an4  ^^ 
luid  searched  for  precedents  wJtb  consi- 
a^able  diligence ;  but  perhapji^ other  noble 
Iprds  might  have  made  more,  siiqcessful  ior 
quiries;  if  so,  he  hoped  tbey  would  sta^t^ 
any  farther  pi^ec^dents  that  n^ight'have 
cpvx(^  within  tiie  reach  of  th^ii;  inv^jbiga- 
tipn^  as  it  yras  highly  npp^s^^  thaJ;  t^e 
Blouse  ^ould  i)r6ceed  uppn.  th(d  lujjjl.e&f, 
ppssjble  ioforipation.  He.tbej»  wenjt  mjto^ 
a  geaera^  statement  of  tlie  sj^vcral  p^ece< 


Rroceedings  rOaim  to  ih  V^^ 

custody  of  the  Qentleinan  Usber  of  the 
Black  Rod,  or  his  deputy  or  deputies  ^ 
tending  that  House,  and  be  kept  by  liim 
or  them  tiU  the  farther  orders,  ^f  the 
House."* 

The  mptiovi  being  agreed  to,  sir  Franci^ 

Molyneu3(,  Gentlems^  Usher  of  tbe  Black 

Rod  appeared  a  few  minutes  after  at  the 

bar,  anq  informed  their  lordshipi^   t^a| 

Ale.  Hastings  was  in  his  custody.    It  w^ 

then  ordered,  that  be  should  be  brought 

to.  ija^  y^fx.    Mr.    Hastings   accordingly 

ajppeared  at  the  bar,  where  haying  bent 

his  ]^nee«  the  Lord  Chancellor  dirqf^ted 

him  to  rise,  and  ordpred  M^o  Articles  qT 

|[n^eachn\ent.  to  b^  r^ad  o^r. 

A.^.er  the  clerk  hc^d  pi:9ceeded  aome 

r  Francis  Molyneui^  said^  it  waa 

itings's  request^  if  tbeir  lor^lfihipi 

proper,  th.a(  the  Artipljea  po^^hi 

i  shor^,  and  ^r.  Hastings  aaid^ 

irds,  I  request/'  ^nd  thien  stfQ{^p(ed. 

Dii^c.e  of  2\ichffiond,  aeajred  that  Uii^ 

Articles  might  be  rea^  ^  l^tjbi,  declare 

lis  4u|j;  not 

i  till  they  cam,e  re^^ij^rly  l^fpre  the  Houses 

I  and  therefore,  ^  it  was  a  j.udi9i4  p^ton 

ceediqg,  he  hoped  their  l[ordsl)jp^  vciyj^ 

not  pass  it  over  without  due  sol^o^iilQf, 

and  attention  to  eyery  p^rt  of  it. 

Tbe  Lord    Chancellor    s^i,    h^ 
ordei;ed  the  Articles  to  be  read  over, 
'  he  ha^  no  rieaspn  to  thjnl^  the  clerk  wo 
not  do  his  duty:*    He  believed,  he 
hitherto  read  thetp  m  lei^gth*  and  wms^ 


groqe(^d|ng  so  to  do . whei^  the  nobl^  did^ 
ad  risen. 

The  reading  cl^rk  tbea  went  on,  npA 
was  ocpasionail^  reljevedby  ^ijf»  Copfter. 
At  half  pj^t  nin^  Iprd  I>m^i}^c^e  wpi^ 
that  Mr.  H^t^gs  mgfk%  be  id4u1|^  ^ijh 
^  chair>  iK^hich  w,a9  imm^iately^  coni^entedi 
to  by  the  Hojjse.  tl^e  leading  q£  ^ 
sixth  Aticle  beipg  coi)ciadfa,  todt 
Townshend  expressed  Sk  wish^  t|i^  iba 
remainder  mjght  b^  ir^d  fif^ru  Tbe 
qaar<]^uis  of  Stafford  s^id,  tiia|  i(  wMl  not, 
consistent  either  with  tbe  dignity  ot  tW 
House,  or  the  honpivr  oX  M^  H^ffif^ 
that  the  charges  shoyjidi  °^^  ^  S<M^ 
through*  The  dukq  of  Rjchmfpd  vu 
also  against  the  reipainder  of  th^  qi^jaQi 
being  read  short,  ap4:  v^od  rajij^]^ 
the  re^dio^  might  be  po^tgone4  th(|i%  ftol 
fully  gone  through  w^)b;^  for  Hfi^|9v^ 
Articles  were  fulTy  re^  ^(^.^^  Ipnpq^i^ 
to  judge  what  bai^U  w9«ldb^pi»ppt  19 
indwi^    TM  Lo.rd  QhjiBft^ftF  aa^  i)bat 
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icc6i^Bng  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
^fekdibg  of  the  rethainibg  Anicles  could 
Mt  bte  postpObed.  The  cletks  theh  pro- 
cfeed6d  with  the  regaining  Articliss.  At 
dlteV^  the  Articfes  were^fihi^ed,  aud  the 
Xord  Chancellor  demanded  of  Mr.  H)^- 
Siigs  what  he  had  td  sav  in  his  defence. 
Mr.  Hastings  an4;wered»  **  My  lords^  I 
relj  upon  the  justice  of  this  Hous^  and 
praj  that  I  may  be  granted  a  copy  Of  the 
charffo.  with  a  reasonable  time  to  make 
my^  defence.  Likevrise  that  I  may  be  d- 
Ibwed  couns^  i  and  that  I  may  be  admitted 
t<>  bail''  the  Black  Rod  hating  Uien 
withdrawn  with  his  prisoner, 
•  Lord  JVaisingham  moved,  « That 
Warren  Hastings^  esq.  be  admitted  to 
bailj  himself  in  lO^QOuLf  and  two  sureties 
la  ^,000^  each." 

.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  conceited  thd 
^ail  not  to  be  sufficient;  th^  highlit  bail 
ob  their  lordships  Journals  was  40,0Q(K. 
The  charges  exnibiied  against  Mt  Ha^t- 
iiigs  were  of  great  enormity^  Ibid  deepljr 
arocting  the  national  character ;  be  sub- 
mitted it  to  their  lordships,  'therefore, 
whether  out  of  respect  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  anfd  in  consideration  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  charges,  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  have  bail  to  the  amount  of 
50,Od6/.  He  admitted,  that  in  all  cases 
excessive  bail  was  btfd,  and  contrary  to 
Magna  CharM^  and  declared  that  if  Mr. 
Hastings,  or  any  of  his  friends,  should 
4^6^  w  ihit  bail  as  eJccessive,  He  wbtild 
i&^ersist  in  his  motion. 

Th6  Ear!  of  tiopet^uri  ^$b  ot  opinion, 
that  the  bail  moved  for  was  sufficient.;  but 
for  the  puf^os^  of  pr^erving  uristnimity, 
Mnd  lb  prclVeht  kny  disagreement  ftpp^ftring 
on  {heir  lordships  Journals  oh  sO  dolphin 
M  Occasion,  he  licquiesced  in  the  bail 
{Proposed  by  the  noble  duke. 

Viscount  Townshend  seconded  th'e  tiao* 
tfon  of  the  hobie  duke,  astigniti^  as  a 
Maon  for  so  doing,  the  extent  of  the 
charges  and  the  enormity  of  the  offices 
Mr.  Ha^tiAgs  was  charged  with. .  At  the 
dtase  tittie,  he  believed,  that  the*  difference 
of  bail  would  be  no  consideration  to  Mr. 
Hasildgs.  / 

llie  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  as 
^€  Artide^  contained  very  weighty 
e&ifcrges,  it  was  hecessary  to  have  sufficient 
BaO,  bnt  that  excessive  bail  was  alvVays  to 
te  av{^ded,  6s  by  such  bail  any  person 
Aifght  be  impti^otied,  by  not  having  it  in 
Ais  p'<>wef  to  procure  sufficieht  sureties. 
If  ^acit  eltcei^^^e  bail  was  demanded,  as  H 
««t  not  ibl  dfict  ^(m€t  of  the  t>efson  im- 


A.  D.  1787.  [1!^ 

peached  to  procure,  theti  piitnishmeht 
would  be  opptessioh,  ^nd  the  effect  of  ^ 
exampte  wolitd  be  tost.  He  bdnclildea 
by  slEiying,  thdt  ih  hfs  opinion  it  Would  be 
proper  to  adhere  to  the  precedeht  of  sir 
John  iftehhet  on  thetr  Journals,  to  preVerit 
their  beihg  led  astrdy,  arid  therefore  he 
moved  to  admit  Mr.  Hastings  to  bail, 
himself  IH  20,D0(V.,  ^xA  tkb  sureties  in 
10,000/.  each, 
lliis  being  agreed  to,  and .  the  oihei* 

Earts  of  Mr.  Hastings's  re^uelbt  granted, 
e  was  agaih  called  in,  and  kneeling  u 
ih^  bar,  the  Lord  Chancelloi*  addressed 
biih  to  the  following  purport : 

'^  Mr.  I^astitigs ;  the  Lords  have  ailowei 
yod  one  month,  and  until  the  second  daj^ 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliametit^  io  maka 
your  ansttrers  to  the  charged  alleged  by 
the  ComthOns  of  this  kingdom  against  you : 
you  will  therefore  prepare  What  you  hava 
td  urge  in  vour  own  defeftce  before  tna^ 
beriod.  They  have  filso  admitted  jrou  to 
oail,  on  the  terms  of  your  binding  yourself 
in  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  your 
friends  iti  twenty  thoilsknd  pddnds  more, 
as  a  security  for  your  abiding  the  iSsue  of 
process:  they  have  likewise  allowed  yoa 
bburtdel^  lirid  yoU  Will  be  so  good  aa 
faame  them." 

Mf.  Hastings  thed  bowing,  said,  •*  I 
thilnk  jrtjur  Ibi-dshin^  for  the  great  lndul<* 
gence  which  you  bave  ^6^n  nie :  J  am 
now  ready  to  prodiice  my  bdil ;  and  my 
counsel  are  toe  following  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Plomer,  Law,  and  DaJliOL''  Ha 
then  ofibred  as  bis  sureties  Messis.  Sullivad 
and  Sdmaer,  who  accordingly  justified  at 
the  bar,  and  their  recognizance  befog 
takenj  Mr.  Hastings  #as  mtlered  to  with* 
draw.  The  renlaining  Articles  of  Im^ 
peaehroent  were  agreed  to  by  ^  the  House 
of  Commons  without  any  debate,  sind  on 
the  28th  of  May  were  presented  by  fite 
Burke  to  the  Ldrds;  and  Mr.  HastMgt 
beif^g  ordered  to  attefid,  they  were  read 
the  same  day,  and  copies  qf  them  oniered 
for  his  use. 


The  Sf^iAer^s  Speeditothe  Kingon  pr^ 
Anting  tfU  Money  BiUs.y  MaySO.  Hii 
Majesty  we^t  in  the  usual  state  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  being  seated  oa  1^ 
Throne,  the  Commons  were  sent  for. 

The  Speaker  addressed  his  Majesty  as 
soon  as  ne  came  to  the  bar,  tod  statiG^d# 
that  he  had  brought^up  with  him  two 
Bilh,  by  ^ich  the  Qouse  ot  Commont 
had  graiitea  to  his  Majesty  an  a[dditi6nal 
supply,   ile  8dd»  that  it  ^^  witB  M 
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highest  •atiafactioQ  that  hii  Majestj'g 
foithful  Commons  had  been  able  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  services  of  the  current  year, 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
any  new  loan.  He  mentioned  likewise 
that  the  House  had  attended  to  the  ar- 
rangement which  his  Majesty  had  lately 
recommended,  and  had  unanimously  voted 
the  necessary  provision  for  a  distinguished 
branch  of  his  own  family.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  the  transactions  of 
the  session.  He  said,  that  they  had  taken 
auch  measures  as  appeared  to  them  most 
likely  to  carry  into  effect  the  several  arti- 
cles and  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Navi- 
gation and  Commerce  with  France ;  that 
ue  state  of  th^  revenue  had  engaged  their 
most  constant  attention  ;  that  it  Sad  been 
an  especial  object  with  them  to  secure  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  best  support 
the  national  credit,  and  add  to  the  nros* 
perity  and  safety  of  his  Majesty^s  domi- 
nions ;  and  that  they  had  pass^  bills  con- 
taining regulations  for  the  ease  of  the 
merclmnts,  and  for  simplifying  the  public 
accounts  in  the  various  branchy  of  the 
revenue. 

The  Kings  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
Session.']  The  roval  assent  being  given 
to  the  several  fiillsy  his  Majesty  put  an 
end  to  the  session  with  the  following 
Si>eech  to  both  Houses : 

<<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

<<  I  cannot  close  this  Session  of  Pkurlia- 
tnent  widiput  expressing  my  ientire  appro- 
bation of  die  zeal  and  assiduity  with  wfuch 
you  have  applied  jrourselves  to  the  im- 
portant objects  which  I  recommended  to 
your  attention ;  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
turning you  my  particular  thanks  for  the 
proo&  which  you  have  given  of  vour  afiec- 
tion  for  me,  and  for  my  family  and  go- 
vernment* 

'*^  The  assurances  which  I  receive  from 
foreign  powers,  of  their  good  disposition 
to  tms  country,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  afford 
ine  great  satisfaction ;  but  dissentions  un- 
happily prevail  amon|;  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which,  as  a  friend  and 
w^ -wisher  to  the  repubhc,  I  cannot  see 
without  the  most  real  concern. 

^'Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
*<  The  cheerfulness  with  which  you 
have  granted  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
the  ample  manner  in  which  vou  have  pro- 
vided lor  the  several  estabushmentSi  de- 
mand my  sincerest  thanks. 


SpeecA  <m  Opetmg  the  Sessurn.  [1304 

«<  I  see,  with  particular  tatisfiictioD^  that 
you  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  Metm 
furnish  the  sum  annually  appropriated  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  with- 
out imposing  any  new  burthens  od  my  . 
people. 

**  Mv  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  I  reflect,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  tm 
the  measures  which  you  haVe  taken  for 
enabling  me  to  carry  into  efkct  the  Treaty 
of  Navigation  and  Commerce  with  the 
Most  Christian  King ;  and  for  facilitating 
the  collection,  and  simplifying  the  ac- 
counts of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Revenue,  which,  I  trust,  wUl  be  produc- 
tive of  the  mokt  beneficial  effects.  And  I 
rdy  upon  your  using  your  best  endeavours, 
in  your  several  counties,  to  carry  into 
effidct  the  measures  which  have  been  tak^ 
foir  the  prevention  of  illicit  trade,  and  to 
promote  good  order  and  industry  among 
every  dass  of  my  subjects. 

The  Parliament  waa  then  prorogued  to 
the  Slst  of  July.  It  was  afterwards  far- 
ther prorogued. 

FIFTH  SESSIOK 

OF  TRB 

SIXTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

King's  Speech  on  Opening  the  SessitmJ] 
November  27.  His  Maj^y  opened  tfiia 
Session  with  the  following  Speech  to  both 
Houses: 

**  Mv  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

<<  At  the  close  of  the  last  sessioii,  I 
informed  you  of  the  concern  with  whidi 
I  observed  the  disputes  unhap(Mly  sub- 
sisting in  the  republic  of  the  United  IVo- 
vinces. 

<*  Their  situation  soon  afterwards  be- 
came more  critical  and  alarming,  and  tl» 
danger  which  threatened  their  constitu- 
tion and  independence,  seemed  likely  in 
its  consequences  to  affect  the  security  and 
interests  of  my  dominions. 

**  No  endeavours  were  wanting  on  my 
part  to  contribute  by  my  good  offices  to 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  lawful  government; 
and  I  also  thought  it  necessary  to  expkm 
iny  intention  of  counteracting  aD  fbrabie 
interference  on  the  part  of  France,  in  the 
internal  af&lrs  of  the  republic  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  ains  of  Pttttsia 
haying  taken,  measures  to  cxwMTOe  hia  c|e» 
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mand  4d  satisfiaclion.for  the  insult  offidred 
to  the  princesa  of  Oraoge,  the  party  which 
had  usurped  the  government  of  Holland 
applied  to  the  mo%t  Christian  King  for 
assistance,  who  notified  to  me  his  inten- 
tion of  granting  their  request. 

'<  In  conformity  to  the  principles  which 
I  had  before  explainedy  I  did  not  hesitate, 
on  receiving  this  notification,  to  declare, 
that  I  could  not  remain  a  quiet  spectator 
of  the  armed  interference  of  France,  and 
I  gave  immediate  orders  for  augmenting 
my  fortes  both  by  sea  and  land. 

<<  In  die  course  of  these  transactions,  I 
also  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  by 
which  I  secured  the  assistance  of  a  con* 
siderable  body  of  troops  in  case  my  ser- 
vice should  require  it. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  rapid  success 
of  the  Prussian  troops  under  tne  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  while  it  was  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  reparation  de- 
manded by  the  king  of  Prussia,  ^oaUed 
the  Provinces  to  deliver  themselves  from 
the  oppression  under  which  thev  laboured, 
and  to  re-establish  their  lawful  govern- 
ment. 

**  All  subjects  of  contest  being  thus 
removed,  an  amicable  explanation  look 
nlace  between  me  and  the  Most  Christian 
king,  and  declarations  have  been  ex- 
changed by  our  respective  ministers,  by 
which  we  mive  agreed  mutually  to  disarm, 
and  to  place  our  naval  establishments  on 
the  same  footing  as  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

'*  It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
that  the  important  events  which  I  have 
communicated  to  you,  have  taken  place 
without  disturbing  my  subjects  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  blessmgs  of  peace;  and  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  acquainting  you, 
that  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign 
powers  the  fullest  assurances  of  their 
pacific  dnd  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country.  I  must,  at  the  same  time, 
regret  tiiat  the  tranquillity  of  one  part  of 
Europe  is  unhappily  interrupted  by  the 
war  whidi  has  broken  out  between  Kussia 
and  the  Porte. 

**  A  Convention  has  lieen  a^eed  upon 
between  me  and  the  Most  Christian  King, 
explanatory  of  the  thirteenth  Article  of 
the  last  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  calculated 
to  prevent  jealousies  and  disputes  between 
our  respective  subjects  in  the  East  Indies. 
I  have  ordered  copies  <tf  the  several  Trea- 
ties to  wliich  I  have  referred,  and  of  the 
Peclaration  and  Counter*declaration  ex- 


changed at  Versailles,  lo  be  laid  before . 
you. 

«  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
**  I  have  ordered  the  estimates  for  tJbe 
ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  which  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs rendered  necessary. 

'<  I  have  the  fullest  reliance  on  your 
zeal  and  public  spirit,  that  you  will  make 
due  provision  for  the  several  branches  of 
the  public  service.  I  am  always  desirous 
of  confining  those  expenses  within  the 
narrowest  limits  which  a  prudent  regard 
to  the  public  safety  will  permit ;  but  I 
must  at  the  same  time  recommend  it  to 
your  particular  attention  to  consider  of 
the  proper  means  for  maintaining  my 
distant  possessions  in  an  adequate  posture 
of  defence. 

<<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

<<  Theflournhingstateof  the  commerce 
and  revenues  of  this  country,  cannot  MX  ^ 
to  encourage  you  in  the  pursuit  of  such  ' 
measures  as  may  confirm  and  improve  sa 
favourable  a  situation.  ^ 

**  These  circumstances  must  also  render 
you  peculiarly  anxious  for  the  continuance 
of  public  tr8nq^illity,  which  it  is  my  con* 
stent  object  to  preserve. 

<<  I  am  at  the  same  time  persuaded  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
nothing  can  more  efiectuallj  tend  to  se-> 
cure  so  invaluable  a  blessmg,  than  the 
zeal  and  unanimity  which  were  shown  by 
all  ranks  of  my  subjects  on  the  late  occa* 
sion,  and  which  manifest  their  readiness 
to  exert  themselves  whenever  the  honour 
of  m^  crown  and  the  mterMs  of  my. 
dominions  may  require  it." 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Address  ef 
Thanks.'\     His  Majesty  having  retired. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  rose  and  ob- 
served, that  it  was  with  peculiar  satisfac*. 
tion  he  requested  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  on  the  present  occasion,  though 
he  was  convincea  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  say  much  to  induce  them 
to  agree  to  an  address  whidi  he  should 
have  the  honour  to  move ;  nor  -did  he 
conceive  that  it  was  requisite  at  any  great 
len^,  to  urge  their  lordships  to  give 
their  approbation  to  measures,  the  rwilt 
of  which  had  proved  so  fortunate  for  the 
honour  and  interests  of  Great  Britain.  . 
Every  man  who  beheld  this  country  rising 
from  depression,  to  that  rank  among  the 
nationi^  of  Europe  |A.wUdi ibe  had  long 
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Aonrithed,  tnoit  ftel  a  ^^  of  MtMfkdkm 
in  contemplating  the  present  auspiciottt 
moment.  The  measures  which  had  been 
4idoptedy  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
alarming  interference  of  France  in  the 
tliisentions  which  unhappily  disturbed  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  United 
Pirovincesy  had  not  only  restored  the  pub'^ 
lie  tranouillity,  but  dereated  the  deep  de- 
signs or  an  enemy  which  we  ought  per- 
petually to  watch  with  a  Jealous  eye.  To 
Sin  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  'of 
olland  had  been  tne  invariable  policy  of 
France  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  it 
was  unnecessarv  Tor  him  to  say  how  fatal 
those  designs,  had  they  succeeded,  might 
liave  proved  to  this  country.  Happily 
they  were  now  frustrated,  he  hopea,  for 
ever.  He  would,  for  a  moment.  Suppose, 
that  the  party  against  the  House  of  drange 
had  prevailed,  and^  to  support  their  cause, 
had  thrown  themselves  into  llie  arkhs  of 
Trance :  what  would  have  been  the  Ha- 
faral  ceneequenoes  ?  The  Aostrito  Ne*^ 
diarlands,  which  wiere  ai  So  great  a  dis* 
tanoa  from  the  seat  of  empire,  would  pro« 
bably  have  been  the  firat  sacrifice  to  the 
find9  a&d  ambition  of  their  new  ally. 
And  woold  not  thii  country  have  had 
every  thin^  to  dread  fi-om  thd  junction 
of  the  marme  of  Holland  with  that  6f  the 
House  of  Boufbon  f «-->Upoti  IhiA  occasion, 
no  hiconsiderable  decree  of  praise  was 
due  to  ministers  for  £eir  active  and  spi<- 
rited  ezertioDs  agaiost  an  opposition  so 
fermidable  in  its  nature.  Had  they  Hn« 
gered  in  nagoeiatlon,  their  endeavours 
would  probably  have  proved  firuitless,  and 
we  might  have  again  been  plunged  into  a 
rmoos  war.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the 
most  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  he  again 
beheld  his  country  in  so  flourishing  a  si- 
tuation-^ situation  which  had  billen  ptir- 
chased  without  the  bkod  of  her  armies, 
ix  the  expenditure  of  her  treasures.  He 
heartily  congratulated  tIMi  sovereign  on 
an  occasion  so  honourable  to  his  coondls, 
and  so  gtatellil  to  the  nation  at  hirge, 
and  he  hO[>ed  he  would  km^  enjoy  those 
bononn  wWeh  now  fell  thick  around  him. 
The  noble  earl  then  entered  upon  a  short 
detail  of  the  motites  which  had  induced 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  the  di^lea  of  Ilolland.  He  comp!i<^ 
mented  the  pvhice  of  Brunswick  on  the 
good  co«idaet  which  had  distinguished  his 
operations  in  re-establishing  the  constif  u- 
tfrnal  (f^eramem,  and  concluded  with 

•*  thai  na  bomblt  Addreet  he  pfe^ 
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sented  to  his  Majesty,  t6  assure  hhta  tMft 
his  Majesty's  most  duttlul  afad  loytti  wai^ 
ji^cts,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tempoial, 
in  )>drilattieA9t  assembled,  b^  leaVe  to  re^ 
turn  his  Majesty  tlieir  huhible  thianka  fyt 
his  most  gracious  Speech  fVotn  thethrolie? 
^That  ihey  acknowledge  with  heartfi^lt 
gratitude  his  Majesty's  constant  regard  td 
the  interests  of  hb  people,  which  could 
not  be  more  fully  manifested  than  by  hie 
attention  to  the  disputes  lately  ftubstatinf 
in  the  republic  of  the  United  ProVinceii 
—That  the  danger  with  whieh  their  cofoiti^ 
tution  and  independence  were  thr^aten^ 
cduld  not  but  aSbet^  m  its  probttble  coo^ 
sequences,  the  security  ana  iilt6rekta  df 
his  Majesty's  kinadoms  i^^That  thejr  beg 
leave,  therefore,  humbly  to  elctireas  theif 
highest  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  jnsT 
and  wise  determihation  to  counteract  aH 
forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  Franctf 
in  the  internal  affiiirs  6f  the  RepuMic; 
and  that  they  acknowledge,  in  the  IbllesI 
manner,  the  prbpriety  and  neceaaity  of 
the  declaration  made  by  his  Mkjea^  in 
canformity  to  these  princifrfes,  when  tfia 
intention  of  the  Most  Christian  King  to 
assist  the  party  which  had  usurped  tim 
government  of  HoQand  wa^  ootifted  to  his 
Majtoty.  And  that  they  cannot  boC 
heartily  applaud  the  wise  and  vigorona 
steps  taken  by  his  MUfeitf  for  the  ali- 
mentation of  his  forces  by  tea  arid  land  r 
measured  which,  Wbila  tb^  ptefated  the 
eountry  for  the  enie^r|^cy  which  te^fat 
arise,  were  the  most  luteljr  to  prolong  the 
blessines  of  peace : — That  they  learti  with 
particular  satisfaction^  the  nqpid  saccesa 
of  the  Prussian  troops  onde^  the  auspi- 
ciotis  Conduct  of  his  iefene  bighneas  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  whicli  has  obtained 
for  his  Prussian  Mi^estv  the  just  repara- 
tion which  he  demanded,  and  enabled  the 
provinces  to  deliver  themselves  from  tfie 
oppression  under  Which  they  labou^M,  as 
well  as  to  establish  theft  andient  and  law-^ 
ful  government  s^That  the  importint 
events  which  have  idkeh  place,  wttlkmt 
disturbing  his  Miriesiv's  subjects  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hUmaga  Of  pedee,  a&rd 
matter  of  cordial  congratulation  to  Mr 
Majesty ;  and  that  they  are  happy  to  sea 
hia  Majesty  enabled  to  ent^  info  m 
agr^ment  with  the  Moat  Chrisfiiin  Wug 
foK  disarming,  and  placin|;  the  navil  asi^ 
Mishments  of  the  two  c^yfifitiles  a^  tit 
same  footbg  at  m  the  begtenltilir  of  Ate 
present  year:— That  tktf  be|t  »«♦*  ^ 
teitxm  ihtfk  htxtMt  Mtits  i&Hi  M^eAy 
fo>ro»deringth0i^Wtfl<e<<to^itd^dtt?ett* 
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tiODA  to  be;  ]iud  befcjre  this  Ifoiui^  iMl4  ta 
assure  bis  M8j[?s.tj  th^t  they  shall  sif  ^  with 
a^tisfaqticm  auy  arraogemeat  palgqlat^  tg^ 
pr^ve^t  jealpusie^  zpM  dispute^  betweei> 
ois  Majesty's  subjects  aod  those  ojf  the 
Most  Cfa]C>«tian  Kwg  >Q  the  East  ladies : 
— Thftt  his  M^esty  may  depend  upon 
their  ^^cuirr^nce  in  such  measures  as  it 
ipay  seem  expj^c^ent  lo  adopt,^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  other  engagen^^ts  e^teiicd 
ifiLtQ  by  bia  Majesty,  aa  well  ^  suqh  as 
may  b?  necessary  for  placing;  bjs^  Ms^ 
(y's  disitant  po^sessionjs  in  an  adeoiiate 
posture  of  deience  ;t^ThaJ^  the  floupslbing 
state  of  the  QQinn^erce  ^d  revenues  affi^d 
tlicm  tb^  hishest  satisfaction,  and  cannot 
foU  to  stimmal^  th^m  to  usj^  tbeir  i^ost 
en4eavaurs^  t^  confi^rm  and  iippr<^ve  si^ 
iipportiMftt  aiv^ntagi^s,  a$  mell  ^  to  co^ 
c.ur  vith  hia  Msjesjty's  paternal  wishea  fo;r 
tivecontinu^iioin  of  the  public  tranquiUiu:  :^ 
-n^Xoa^  they  lanseAt  that  hostilities  should 
b^e  br^^en  out  in  any^  n^rt  of  Euf  op^ ;. 
b.ut  that  tbey  i:?ceive  with  satisfaction  tbe 
Qfbrmatitpn  ihat  his  Majesty  cpptinuea^  to 
^  assu^of  tb^  pacific  dis(>o$fti(»>  o^  all. 
f^pi^eign  poif^^s  towards  thi^  country :-« 
J^at  they  reSec^  with  plea^ur^  on  ^kki^ 
zpal  and,  unanimity  shomi  by  all  ranks  of 
[lis  Maj^s^'s  subjects  on  tlie  late  occa^ioiv 
)i9  it  nauat  give  oiore  weight  tp  tb#i  d^sur 
-(^ncea  M^biph  ^hey  now  humbly  offfer  to 
li.is  Majesty,  thpl,  with  ^ery  vfiah  tQ  cuU 
tiva^  the  blessings  of*peace^  they  ^Ml 
jQ  always,  ce£^dy  tp  exert^  thenns^yes  to 
^e  utmost^  ^hen  th^  honour  of  his  Mar 
[esty^s^rowu  and  th(e  interest  o^  hi«^  peo- 
ple «i%y  ^^qpire  it." 

Vispount  ]^}4Jfdeg  said  ;'—My  Lorda ; 
rhough  I  experience  the  full  weight  of 
^e  tiuk  which  1  have  imposed  on  nyaelf 
fu  aeopnding  thf$  npble  Ipi^d  in  i^  motion 
for  a  dutiful  address  to  hij$  Majesty,^  I 
ironfesf^  I  feel  some  degree  of  vanity  in 
slaiqiing,  your  attention  at  this  pabular 
juncture,  which  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit, 
o(  hla  IH&j^ftty  and  his  miniiiteK^,  has  r^- 
iljpred  proud  ai>d  glorioles  to,  all  who  love 
their  cou^ry,  and  wish  wq|[.  to  its  pros- 
p^ity.  The  pirincipal  points  which.  hJs 
^fj^jesty  hf|s  dwelt  upoo»  relate  to  tbp  dis- 
i^ntions  in  tlie  republic  of  ^pl}apd,^  the 
ri^  a94  progress  of  which  have  been  the 
oiore  observed  and  lamented  by  t^  neor 
p}^  of  JBngland»  becaiise  they  involved 
Mrjtth  tb^^a  tb^  dissolution  of  th^  old  ties 
a^  cqnfiei^oi^s,  hetwei^i^  the  t^Q  cpup- 
trieiL  Th^  ^ore  broken  by  th^  mad  hi- 
n|t|a^l4jQ9  of  4  PATty  in  the  Rspt)b^ic«  de- 
t§mU^.9K^  tbe  tiestructipn  of  t^  old 


Qouii^titution,  and  ^icoorag^  by  a  oanfi* 
dence  in  tjie  interfere!^  q^  the  court  of 
FrancOf    I  need  i^  ^eU  your  lordsbif* 
that  their  enmity  to  tbe  ^tadtholder,  ^aA 
to  the  adherents  to  th^  c^  consiit4ition« 
were  replate  with  objffcts  ultimately  of 
tbe  n^o&t  daugeroua  oonfiequen^es  to  thi% 
cou^ntiy,    Hia.  Majesty  and  his  ministaift 
saw  tbe  tendency  c^  these  combinatiana. 
qga^s^  tbe  ^lecurity  of  his  kingdpn^s>  andt 
tbe  urgent  ne<;esaity  of  co-operating  with 
the  king  of  Prussia^  tp  support  the  legak 
authority  of  the  stadtbolder  and  of  tb« 
old  Qopstitution  of  Holland.    In  mentioiw 
iog'tha  kiag  of  PrussA9»  I  cannot  refrain. 
frQm,obBeivi^g  to  youj;  lordshjps  how  %q^ 
Ue  9  pa^t  he  Ivis  a(^  qn  a  laite  ocdasioo^ 
and  hojv  worthy  tbe  suoqeaior  of  his  \m^ 
raortaJl  vncle ;   no;  c^flk  I  refrain  frofli. 
joining  nw  tribute,  of  admirajtion  if^  that, 
of  tbe  npUie  aarl,  of  tbe.tstmeendc;iu^  wi-^ 
llt{^  and  piditica)  t^^Jents  di^laved  1^ 
th^  illHsg^ous  Prince  so  neariy  allied,  tor 
tUs  cpi^try^  to  w,boq9  the  Kjng  oC  Frussift 
thi^ught  proper  to  ioUust  the  command 
of  hia  aim}|  in   IbdJand.     The  decl^ 
ratipn  of  the  Most  Christian  King*  aigni* 
fied  by  hia  minister  at  this  court*  iefti 
to  bjs  i^ilcyest^  no  alternative,  consistent 
with  those  princjbles  which  his   regard, 
to  thf)   dignity  of  his   Crown»  and  hi* 
affectioiv  to  the  interests  of  his  people 
suggested  to  him. — You  saw,  my  lord^ 
how  all  lapks  of  men  pressed  forward  lo< 
support  tbe  exertions,  which  the  king  o£ 
a  tr^e  country  aloniQ  can  make  when  ha- 
rei^s  in  the  hearts  and  afiectioM  of  hfU9i 
paidiaipcQt  and  of  his  subjects*    Subao< 
quent  exphmations  afterwards  took  places 
and  tiba  declaration  and  counter-declariar 
tion  between  the  courts  of  prance  and. 
Great  Britain  finally  settled  the  points  ^ 
issue.    The  conseouencea  of  these  eventa 
willy  I  trutty  be  the  restoration  ta  thiii 
country  oC  her  old  ^d  natural  alUancps* 
AH  tb^  ve9iX  advantages  have  been  ob- 
tained to  ttiis  country  under  the  auspices, 
of  a  minister*  who,  besides  an  hereditary 
claim  to  youc  confideiiee*  has  now  by  hia 
foreign  negociations*  as  before  by  hia  io' 
temd  management  of  your  resources* 
prosed  himself  equaJ,  if  not  superior,  at  a 
very  ear)y  period  oC  his  lifi^^  to  any  or 
thoae   ereat  characters,  who  have  «ver 
adprne£  this  country^    It  is  under  his  'ad«> 
ininislrKtion  that  tois  coiinVy  '^  restored 
t^the  rank  and  consequence  it  formerly 
h^d  in  the  politiod.  scale,  of  Europe. 

The  Bishop  of  jWwfc^*  Cli>r,  Watson! 
8aid:<--]^y  l^oidi*  wjieo  tb^  Cotmnercial 
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Treaty  with  France  was  agitated  in  par- 
liament during  the  last  session,  I  made  an 
ebserration  which  I  wiU,  on  this  occasion, 
take  the  liberty  to  recall  to  your  lordships 
recollection.    In  adverting  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trade  of  Holland  to^this 
country,  I  expressed  myself,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  now  recollect,  in  the  following  terms : 
•^<<  1  knew  not,  I  said,  by  what  ill-jiidged 
policy  in  one  country,  or  in  both,  it  had 
liappened,  that  the  good  understanding 
which  had   formerly  subsbted    between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  had  of  late 
years  been  much  interrupted ;  sure  I  was, 
that  it  was  for  the  most  essential  interests 
of  both  countries  that  it  should,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  restored ;  for  that  I  had 
erer  considered  Holland  as  the  firmest 
barrier  to  this  country  asainst  Uie  ambi- 
tion of  France,   inasmuch  as  if  France 
i^ould  erer,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  be- 
come really  or  yirtually  possessed  of  the 
marine  of  Holland  in  addition  to,  or  con- 
juncton  with,  her  own,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  our  history  as  a  great,  commercial, 
^  and  free  people.    And  as  to  that  Repub- 
lic, she  was  infatuated,  I  thought,  by  her 
cUvisions,  if  she  did  not  perceive,  that  she 
could  never  be  secured  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  continental  despotism  but 
bv  the  shield  of  Britain."^It  would  be  an 
abuse  of  your  lordships  patience  to  spend 
any  time  in  showing,  now  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  countries  coincide 
with,  and  conform  to,  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation in  both  its  parts ;  there  is  not  a 
noble  lord  in  the  House,  nor  a  person  out 
of  it,  who  has  turned  the  subject  in  his 
thoughts,  but  must  clearly  perceive,  that 
thft  present  view  of  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Holland,  are  in  per- 
fect correspondence  with  the  ideas  here 
thrown  out.    It  was  not,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  making  this  remark  that  I  have 
troubled  your  lordships  with  a  repetition 
ef  the  observation;  but^from  a  desire  of 
fihoiwing  the  consistence  of  my  own  con- 
duct, by  explaining  the  ground  of  the  opi- 
nion which  I  mean  this  day  to  deliver. 

My  lords,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  whose 
mind  is  occupied  by  such  ideas  as  I  have 
mentioned,  not  to  give  a  clear  and  full 
approbation  of  the  measures,  which  his 
Majesty's  ministers  have  been  pursuing  for 
the  last  three  months ;  they  have  been,  I 
humbly  think, 'founded  in  great  political 
wisdom,  and  executed  with  vigour  and 
expedittoB.  To  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  Dutch  nation  to  their  true  interests,  tp 
have  disengaged  them  Arom  the.  net  by 
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which  French  policy  had  entangled  cbem, 
and  to  have  united  them  with  such  firtDnesB 
and  policy,  in  bonds  of  amity  and  hiterest 
to  this  country,  are  measures  for  which  his 
Mi^esty's  ministers  deserve  the  thanks  of 
their  country ;  for  which  at  least  (however 
despicable  the  support  of  a  poor  bi^off 
may  be  in  the  estimation  of  men  high  in 
rank,  and  high  in  office)  I  now  give  thera 
mine  with  cordial  sincerity. 

One  difficulty,  my  lords,  has  occurred 
to  me  in  weighing  this  subject ;  it  is  a  dif- 
ficulty of  some  importance;  I  will  state 
it.  On  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  what  right  had  Great  Britain 
or  Prussia  to  interfere  by  force,  in  settling 
the  internal  disputes  of  an  independent 
state  ?  Was  it  the  right  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  a  state  of  nature  (and  all  inde« 
pendent  nations  are  in  that  state)  pos- 
sesses, of  assisting  those  whom  he  sees 
oppressed  by  unjust  force  ?  No ;  to  say  it 
was  that  right,  is  to  take  the  question  for 
granted^  since  the  opponents  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  will  not  allow  that  he  was  op- 
pressed by  unjust  force.  Was  it  the  right 
of  assisting  the  majority  of  a  countiy,  to 
recover  their  ancient  civil  constitution 
from  the  encroachments  and  usurpation 
of  a  daring  and  deluded  faction  i  I  trusty 
my  lords,  it  was  that  right ;  I  trust  that 
the  majority  of  the  Dutch  nation  were 
desirous  rather  of  reinstating  the  Stadt- 
holder  in  his  authority,  than  of  restricting 
it  within  narrower  limits  than  be  had 
formerly  possessed ;  I  trust,  I  say,  that  it 
was  that  right ;  but  I  do  not  Imow  that 
it  was ;  I  am  not  enough  acquainted  with 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Dutch 
nation  on  this  head.  Upon  what  o^ier 
pound,  then,  is  it,  that  I  have  proceeded 
in  approving,  not  merely  as  useful,  but  as.. 
just,  the  measures  of  administration  ?  It 
IS  on  the  ground  of  self-preservation  ;  for 
if  France  had  gained  Holland,  we  bad 
been  undone. 

There  is  a  question  much  debated 
amongst  writers  on  jurisprudence,  which 
is  very  applicable  to  the  case  in  point; 
I  will  mention  it  nearly  in  the  words  of 
Grotius :   *  Contra  crescentem  potentiam 

*  qua>  nimium  i^ucta  nocere  posset,  licet 

*  ne  anna  sumere  ?*  Grotius  and  Poilisn- 
dorff  determine  this  question  in  the  nega« 
tive.  I  should  blush  with  shame,'  m 
opposing  my  opinion  to  such  high  authtN 
rity,  if  I  could  not  give  a  reason  for  tc^ 
It  is  not  the  mere  possibility  pf  our  being 
injured  by  the  growing  power  of  FHrnee^ 
that  justifies  us  in  takmg  up  anas  — '— ^ 
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lier,  but  it  is  the  probability  united  with 
the  possibility ;  it  is  the  probability  tliat  if 
^he  bad  the  power,  she  would  not  want 
the  will  to  do  it.  There  is  not  a  c^inet 
iQ  Europe  which  is  to  be  trusted  witb  the 
power  of  enlarging  her  dominions ;  aud 
no  one  believes  that  France  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  any  other.  When  it  is  said 
that  Holland  and  the  other  states  of 
Europe  are  independent  states,  the  pro* 
position  is  true  only  in  a  c^tain  conside- 
tion ;  fo|r  they  all  dq>end  one  upon  the 
othqr,  like  the  links  or  the  chain ;  and  it  Is 
the  business  of  Great  Britain  to  watch 
France,  of  France  to  watch  Great  Britain, 
and  of  every  link  of  this  diain  to  watch 
every  other,  lest  any  one  of  them  ^ould 
become  so  weighty  and  powerful,  as  to 
drag  dovm  to  perdition,  to  the  lo«s  c^ 
pergonal  liberty  and  political  ioBportance^ 
every  other«  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  all  the  wars  undertaken  for  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
have  proceeded,  and  oa  this  principle  our 
present  measures  are  to  be  justified. 

I  do  not  mean  frequently  to  take  up 
vour  lordships  time  on  political  subjects ; 
but  having,  on  a  late  occasion,  with  great 
ii-eedpm  and  sincerity,  condemned  liie 
measures  of  Administration,  because  they 
appeared  to  me  subversive  of  the  com- 
mercial principles  by  which  we  had 
hitherto  %p  highly  prospered,  and  in  other 
respects  4ibngerous  to  the  state ;  I  thought 
it  but  common  justice  to  them  and  to 
myself, 'to  express  my  full  and  decided 
approlKUion  of  the  present  measures, 
ivhich  I  cannot  but  consider  as  highly 
salutary  to  the  best  ioteretts  of  the  com- 
munity. Will  the  House  penmt  me  to 
indulge  my  private  feelings  for  a  single 
csoment  on  a  different  subject?  It  is  a 
tfubjeet  which  none  of  your  lordships  will 
ever  hear  without  regret,  which  I  shall 
sever  think  of  without  sorrow*— the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Rutland.  The  dead  listen 
dsot  to  the  commendations  of  the  living, 
or,  dearly  as  I  loved  him,  I  would  not 
pow  have  praised  biro.  The  world,  my 
Jords,  was  not  aware  of  ha}f  his  ability, 
vas  not  conscious,  of  half  his  worth  ?  I  had 
Jpngand  just  experience  of  them  both.  In 
the  c^mduct  of  public  affiiirs  his  judgment 
fvas  equalled,  I  verily  believe,  by  lew  men 
of  his  age ;  bis  probity  and  disinterested- 
ness were,'  I  am  confident,  exceeded  by 
none.  All-  the  letters  which  I  received 
irom  him  respecting  the  public  state  of 
Ireland,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  were 
jri-itten  with  strong  good   sense;  and  i^^ 
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nervous  language.  They  all  breathed  the 
same  liberal  spirit,  had  all  the  same  noble 
tendency— not  tlmt  ofaggrandizing  Great 
Britain  by  the  ruin  or  Ireland — not  ^hat 
of  buildiujg  up  Ireland  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain — but  that  of  promoting  the 
united,  interests  of  both  countries,  as 
essential  parts  of  one  common  empire.  In 
priyate  lile,  my  lords,  I  know  that  he  ha4 
a  strong  sense  of  religion  on  his  mind, 
and  he  showed  it  by  imitating  his  illus- 
trious father  in  the  practice  of  one  of  its 
most  diaracteristic  parts^^in  being  alive 
to  every  impulse  of  compassion.  Hia 
family,  his  friends,  his  dependents,  all  ]m 
connexions,  can  witness  for  me  tlie  warmth 
and  tlie  sincerity  of  his  personal  attach- 
ments. From  the  time  this  young  noble** 
man  was  admitted  a  pupil  under  me  at 
Cambridge,  I  have  loved  hioi,  my  lords, 
with  the  affection  of  a  brother;  and  I 
have,  through  life,  on  every  occasion  pi 
difficulty  spoken  to  him,  and  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  done  ui^  with  tlie  firmness  and 
sincerity  of  a  father.  Your  lordsliips  will 
judge,  then,  all  private  interest  totally 
out  of  the  question,  how  inexpressibly  I 
have  been,  and  am,  afflicted  by  his  de^. 
His  memory,  I  trust,  will  be  long,  long 
revered  by  tlie  people  of  this  couotryt 
long  held  dear  by  the  people  of  Ireland— 
and  by.  mjTself  I  feel  it  will  continue  to  be 
held  most  dear  as  long  as  I  live. 

Viscount  Siormont  protested  that  it  was 
alntiys  his  inclination  to  agree  in  the 
Address  to  the  tlirene ;  nor  did  he  ever 
dissent  from  k,  except  on  those  occasions 
when  a  sense  of  his  duty  superseded  all 
compliment.  In  the  present  instance  1m» 
had  no  objection  to  concur  with  the  Ad- 
dress which  had  been  moved.  This  de- 
claration would  not,  however,  he  trusted, 
be  cpnsidered  as  binding  him  to  a  general 
approbation  of  all  the  points  which  were 
included  in  bis  Majesty's  speech.  Maoy 
of  those  he  bad  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining,  so  as  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther they  deserved  his  censure  or  ap^ 
plause;  and  there  were  some  topics 
mvolved  in  such  obscurity,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  give  any,  opinion 
concerning  them  in  that  earl^  period  of 
the  session.  He  would  fflve  ministers  the 
sanction  of  his  voice  for  the  measures 
they  had  lately  adopted.  He  thdught  the 
armaments  which  bad  been  made  neces- 
sary, in  thb  critical  juncture  of  public 
A&irs,  the  preservation  of  the  Stadw 
holder's  rights,  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Holland,  and  the 
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dearest  interest  of  this  country,  required 
Tigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of  govem- 
tneDt;  but  while  he  was  ready  to  express 
his  coincidence  with  those  proceedings, 
he  could  not  but  recur  to  the  strange  and 
inconsistent  language  and  conduct  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  dating  from  a  period 
not  very  remote.  Their  lordships  might 
naturally  suppose  that  he  alluded  to  the 
debates  on  the  Commercial  Treaty,  when 
that  House  was  so  much  entertained  with 
the  assurances  of  the  amicable  intentions 
of  the  court  of  France.  When  the  highest 
strains  of  poetical  imagination  were  em- 
ployed to  depict  the  serene,  unclouded 
atmosphere  which  we  were  in  future  to 
enjoy — ^a  state  of  blissful  indulgence, 
which  nothing  could  cast  a  shade  on  but 
the  unfounded  jealousies  and  visionary 
suspicions  of  those,  who,  like  himself, 
were  distrustful  of  Gallic  friendship  and 
Gallic  faith.  Yet,  beautiful  as  were  such 
descriptions,  it  could  no  longer  be  denied, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  ministers 
w^re  with  a  childish  credulity,  swallowing 
those  professions,  and  cramming  them 
down  th^  throats  of  that  House,  a  storm 
was  actually  gathering  which  threatened 
the  annihilation  of  the  political  import- 
ance and  splendour  of  this  country.  No 
longer  did  it  remain  a  secret  that  the 
cabinet  of  Versailles  was  at  t|iat  very 
period  exerting  every  engine  of  intrigue 
to  possess  itself  of  an  absolute  control 
over  the  United  Provinces.  That  they 
bad  failed  of  their  object,  he  attributed 
solel V  to  the  interposition  of  Providence ; 
for,  nad  not  the  French  party,  or  those 
who  called  themselves  patriots,  in  Hol- 
land, and  whom  ministers,  not  very  re- 
spNectfully  towards  their  good  friends,  had 
stigmatized  as  usurpers,  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  refuse  the  rearess  demanded  by  the 
Kin^  of  Prussia  for  the  indignity  offered 
to  his  sister,  what  circumstance  could  have 
prevented  the  French  from  continuing 
their  machinations  in  that  country  ?  Had 
Chat  deluded  faction  come  forward,  and 
professed  their  readiness  to  make  every 
reparation  in  their  power  for  the  insult 
which  the  princess  of  Orange  had  met 
with,  surely  the  King  of  Prussia  could 
not  have  found  even  the  sHghtest  pretext, 
consistently  with  his  own  public  declara- 
tions, for  interfering  forcibly  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  republic.  This  bein^  the  case, 
what  merit  could  administration  arrogate 
to  themselves  for  the  happy  turn  which 
things  had  taken?  To  judge  from  the 
language  of  the  K|ng's  speech,  one  would 
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be  led  to  stippose  that  the  disturbances  in 
Holland  had  ori^^inated  within  a  very 
short  time  preceding  the  late  revoltitioo. 
Was  the  fact  so  i  or  rather  he  should  ask, 
had  not  administration,  with  an  unpardon- 
able supineness,  suffered  the  Stadtholder 
to  be  driven  from  the  Hague,  to  be  di- 
vested ei  his  most  sacred  and  valodble 
rights,  and  to  be  nearly  expatriated  be- 
fore they  took  any  steps  to  relieve  bim  ? 
Lulled  to  rest  by  these  seducing,  but  de- 
lusive professions  of  their  novd  friends, 
thev  permitted  them  to  pursue  tbeir 
policy  in  Holland,  without  takings  one 
effectual  step,  with  which,  at  lea^  the 
world  was  acquainted,  to  counteract  them ; 
and  if  this  country  had  now  recovered  her 
ancient  alliance  with  the  United  P^oviDces, 
and  regaufied  her  ascendance  in  thepditicai 
scale  of  Europe,  it  was  perfectly  fttr  for 
him  to  ascribe  that  glorioos  event  to  the 
smgular  and  unforeseen  occurrences  wUcfa 
had  happened,  rather  than  to  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  nunisters. — Lord  Stor- 
mont  next  taking  a  view  of  the  actual 
situation  of  France,  suggested  a  defence 
for  the  conduct  of  the  French  mintster, 
from  the  words  of  Dido  to  iEoeas,  *  ret 
dura,  et  regni  novitas,'  &c  He  dw^ 
on  the  distracted  situation  of  that  country, 
and  expressed  his  ho^,  that  the  sprit  of 
liberty  which  had  lately  appeared  there 
might  become  general.  To  tnat  deranged 
state,  more  than  td  their  affectkxi  fen 
ministers,  he  attributed  their  readiness  to 
disarm. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  said,  that 
copies  of  the  Treaties  would  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  few  days,  when  noble 
lords  would  have  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining them.  With  respect  to  what  had 
faUen  from  the  noble  viscount,  rekthe 
to  what  he  had  said  when  the  busioeis 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  ddntted; 
he  had  not  been  so  correct.  Hit  Mi^ 
jesty's  ministers  had  not  said^  that  any 
important  political  advantage  which  tfaw 
country  enjoyed  ought  to  be  gTven  op  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  invariably  asserted,  dot; 
though  it  was  a  desirable  object  for  us  to 
live  upon  ffood  terms  with  France  as  long 
as  she  would  suffer  us,  yet  still  we  ought 
to  watch  all  her  motions  with  a  jealous 
eye.  Our  late  success,  so  far  from  lulling 
us  into  security,  would  only  tend  to  in- 
crease our  vigilance,  so  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  tnpine* 
ness  or  inac^ty  of  mini4terS|  as  long  as 
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th^  enjojred  the  confidence  of  the  |>eopIe, 
which  was  so  conspicuously  manifested 
on  the  late  occasion. 

Lord  King  approved  of  the  Address* 
He  affirmed  that  the  obsertations  of  the 
noble  viscount  were,  so  far  as  respected 
our  continental  influence,  hiehly  impro- 
per* He  wished  him  to  recollect,  that  he 
formerly  belonged  to  that  detestable  ad- 
inioistration  which  had  almost  destroyed 
i>ur  continental  influence,  and  brought 
onr  political  importance  in  Europe  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  expressed  his 
ceneral  approbation  of  the  measures  which 
pad  been  carried  mto  execution.  He 
approved  also  of  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
speech  which  recommended  the  putting 
our  distant  possessions  into  a  proper  state 
of  defence. 
.   The  Address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

The  King*s  Ansvioer  to  the  Lords*  Ad' 
dress."]     To  the  preceding  Address  his 
Majesty  returned  this  Answer : 
<*  My  lords ; 

<<  I  thank  you  for  this  affectionate  and 
loyal  Address*  The  satisfaction  which 
you  have  unanimously  expressed  in  the 
measures  I  have  taken  is  particularly 
agre^ble^to  me.  You  may  depend,  that 
both  in  war  and  in  peace  my  constant 
objects  shall  be  the  honour  of  my  crown, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  mtei;ests  of 
my  people." 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Address 
of  Thanks.'}  The  Commons  being  re- 
tximed  to  their  House,  and  his  Majesty's 
Speech  read  by  the  Speaker, 

The  Hon.  jbudiey  Kinder*  rose,  and  in 
an  elegant  and  pointed  speech,  moved  an 
Address  to  his  Majesty*  He  began  it 
with  a  clear  and  spirited  recital  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transactions  in  the  United 
Provinces,  where  such  was  the  madness  of 
those  who  had  armed  themselves  to  over- 
turn and  usurp  the  lawful  government, 
and  so  far  had  it  carried  them,  that  they 
ventured  to  offer  a  gross  and  personal 
Insult  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.  He 
stated,  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  had 
demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insult  ofiered 
to  his  sister,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
proceeded  to  the  frontiers  with  the  Prus- 
sian army  to  enforce  the  demand ;  that  the 
cause  of  his  approach  was  publicly  and 
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explicitly  declared,  but  such  were  the  vio- 
lence and  obstinacy  of  the  insurgents,  that 
they  refused  to  give  the  satis&ction  re- 
quiredy  and  carried  their  outrages  so  far^ 
that  not  only  every  province  but  almost 
every  town  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
the  lawful  government  overthrown.  That 
these  acts  of  insurrection  compelled  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  to  enter  the  United 
Provinces  with  the  Prussian  army,  where 
his  rapid  successes  with  equal  ease  and 
effect  restored  the  lawful  government, 
which  was  fully  re-established  by  the  sur« 
render  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  reinvest- 
ment of  the  magistrates  in  their  offices* 
Mr.  Ryder  dilated  with  great  eloquence 
on  the  mild  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Bruns 
wick,  in  the  first  instance,  on  his  firmness 
and  activity  afterwards,  and  on  the  bril* 
liandy  of  bis  success,  ascribing  the  iease 
with  which  he  had  achieved  his  object  to 
the  justice  of  his  cause.  He  siiggested 
the  manner  in  which  France  had  acted, 
and  proved  the  strong  necessity  that  pre- 
sented itself  for  this  country  to  arm,  ob- 
serving that  the  steps  pursued  by  govern- 
ment were  equally  wise  and  vigorous.  He 
traced  the  progress  of  the  measures  that 
had  been  taken,  and  showed  that  they 
were  marked  by  a  prudent  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  burthens  of  the  people* 
When  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
proceed  to  mihtary  preparation,  nothing 
was  more  obvious  than  the  energy  of 
government  and  the  zeal  of  the  people^ 
The  moment  of  armament,  he  said,  had 
been  happily  chosen,  and  the  event  justi- 
fied its  propriety.  The  whole  exhibited  a 
glorious  picture  to  this  country,  as  it 
proved  that  a  love  of  justice  was  a  primary 
consideration  with  us,  that  the  national 
spirit  retained  its  original  ardour,  and  that 
although  the  wounds  of  Great  Britain  were 
yet  green,  and  she  was  still  suffering  in 
consequence  of  the  late  calamitous  and 
unequal  war,  a  war  in  which  she  fought 
not  for  glory,  but  for  existence,  she  was 
nevertheless  able  and  willing  to  stand  forth 
the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
defender  of  the  injured.  By  such  conduct 
this  country  had  redeemed  her  former 
character,  and  had  raised  her  head  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Rydec 
dilated  pn  Ihe  Treaty  concluded  with  th^ 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  declared  thai 
subsidiary  treaties  ouzht  always  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  commercial  countries,  since  th^ 
aid  of  foreign  troops  enabled  them  tpkeep 
the  artisan  and  the  manufactureri  and  the 
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most  useful  orders  of  the  people,  at  home. 
Me  congratulated  the  House,  and  the 
country,  on  the  amicable  settlement  of 
differences  between  England  and  France, 
an  object  so  desirable,  and  which  had  been 
gained  without  a  single  sacrifice.  He  sard. 
It  would  be  the  means  of  openmg  to  Great 
Britain  a  new  source  of  riches,  from  the 
most  pleasing  prospect  of  a  permanent 
peace.  The  necessary  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  preparations  for  war,  he  was 
certain  would  be  chearfully  defrayed  by 
the  country  when  the  price  was  compared 
with  the  purchase;  as  any  expense  would 
be  which  might  be  considered  necessary  to 
secure  the  distant  possessions  o(  England, 
which,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  hosti- 
Kties,  appeared  most  vulnerable.  The 
flourishing  slate  of  the  resources,  he  said, 
would  enable  the  countty  to  meet  every 
necessary  expense ;  and  he  conceived  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  be 
highly  meritorious  m  stepping  forward  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  that  country 
to  which  Great  Britain  was  indebted  for 
her  gloriods  revolution.  He  therefore 
doubted  not,  but  that  the  House  would 
iraanimously  second  the  spirited  exertions 
of  administration,  and  preserve  what  had 
been  gained.  Aflter  touching  upon  the 
various  topics  of  the  speech,  and  painting 
the  happy  effects  of  the  late  measures  in 
glowing  colours,  Mr.  Ryder  concluded  with 
moving,  *<  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
isented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  his  Majesty 
tjie  thanks  of  this  House  for  his  Majestv's 
most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  :"— 
To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  his  faithful 
Commons  acknowledge  with  gratitude  his 
Majesty's  regard  for  the  welfare  and  inte- 
rests of  his  People,  manifested  by  his 
attention  to  the  disputes  which  unhappily 
subsisted  in  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  by  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  their  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  the  maintenance  of  their  law- 
ful govemmpnt :— That  we  are  sensible 
that  the  danger  which  lately  threatened 
the  constitution  and  indepenclence  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  likely  in  its  conse- 
quences, to  affect  the  security  and  interests 
of  his  Majesty  8  dominions;  and  that  we 
particularly  applaud  his  Majesty's  just  de- 
termination to  counteract  all  forcible  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  France  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  republic :— That  we 
feel  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  propriety 
end  necessity  of  the  declaration  made  by 
his  Majesty,  as  well  as  of  the  seasonable 
4Dd  vigorous  steps  taken  for  Che  immediate 
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augihentation  of  his  Majesty's  forces  bodi 
by  sea  and  land  Z'^That  the  rapid  aad 
brilliant  success  of  the  Phissian  arms, 
under  the  conduct  of  hit  serene  highness 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  aflbrds  us  matter 
of  peculiar  satisfaction,  both  as  it  was  tife 
means  of  obtaining  the  reparation^  de- 
manded by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  as  it 
has  enabled  the  Provinces  to  deifver  theffi'* 
selves  from  the  oppression  under  which 
they  laboured,  and  to  re-estabHsh  their 
lawful  government: — That  we  cordiaDy 
congratulate  his  Majesty  on  the  fimportaat 
events  which  have  taken  place  without 
disturbing  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  tlM 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
which  have  enabled  his  Majesty  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Most  Christiaa 
King  for  mutually  disahnmg,  and  placfDg 
the  naval  establishments  of  the  two  coon* 
trier  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year : — To  express  our 
thanks  for  the  communication  of  the  several 
treaties  and  declarations  which  have  beeii 
ordered  byhis  Majesty  to  be  kid  before 
this  House :— That  we  shall  see  with  plea- 
sure any  arrangement  properly  calcinate^ 
to  prevent  jealousies  and  disputes  between 
his  Majesty's  subjects  and  those  of  liie 
Most  Christian  King  in  the  East  Indiet; 
and  that  we  slmll  proceed,  witftdHlrloss  of 
time,  to  consider  what  steps  it  may  be  §t 
to  take  in  consequence  of  the  other  engage* 
ments  entered  mto  by  his  Majesty : — To 
assure  his  Majesty  of  our  readiness  to  make 
such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  expenses  which 
have  been  incurred  by  his  ^ajestj,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  several  branches  of  the 
current  service  s — That  we  shall  make  it 
the  object  of  our  nnmediate  attentkm  to 
consider  what  measures  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt  for  maintaining  his  Majes- 
ty's distant  possessions  in  an  adequate  pos- 
ture of  defence : — To  assure  his  Majesty 
of  our  unremitting  assiduity  in  the  pnrsmt 
of  measures  which  may  tend  to  confinn 
and  improve  the  favourable  shuation  of 
afl&irs : — That  the  flourishing  state  of  dw 
commerce  and  revenue  of^tbe  country 
must  make  us  concur  with  more  pecnHar 
earnestness  in  his  Majesty's  patemsu  wUies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranqui- 
lity : — That  on  this  account,  while  we  see 
with  concern  the  war  which  has  unhappily 
broken  oat  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
we  have  great  satisfaction  in  learning  tim 
his  Majesty  continues  to  receive  mm  afl 
foreign  Powers  the  falkit  mtfdtam^  of 
their  pacific  disposition  towards  this  coun- 
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tryt^-^bat,  at  the  B&me  time,  we  are 
thoroughly  sensible  that  nothing  caD  more 
e^ctually  tend  to  secure  the  iniraluable 
Ueesiogs  of  peace^  than  the  Jeal  and  udsk- 
mmity  wiiicii  were  shown  by  all  ranks  of  his 
Majesty's  subjeeti  on  the  kite  occasKHi, 
and  which  manifest  their  readiness  to  exert 
themselves  whenever  the  honour  of  his 
Majesty's  crown,  and  the  iatereats  of  bis 
dominions)  may  require  it.*' 

Mr*  Brooke  seconded  the  motion,  and 
having  alluded  to  his  connexions  with 
Lancastiire,  added,  that  he  fek  it  his  duty 
to  express  his  own  and  the  thanks  of  the 
manuiacturers  of  that  county,  to  tlie  asi^- 
nkter,  who  had,  at  the  sarae  time,  asserted 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  secured  to 
them  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  For  his  part,  he 
would  cheerfully  vote  the  sums  which 
might  be  called  for  in  consequence  of  the 
spirited  preparations  for  war,  which  had 
brought  us  so  mudh  glor^.  £«rope  stood 
amazed  at  the  vigoCW  with  which  we  had 
atted  so  soon  alter  an  unsuceessfbl  war ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  House  en  this  day, 
wecdd  show  that  the  heaits  of  the  people 
went  fully  along  with  the  minister  who  bad 
restored  the  country  to  its  weight  in  the 
scale  of  nati^s.  He  had  sopported  the  na- 
tural fi4eifd%  and  humbled  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  Gteat  Britain ;  and  bad  extended 
tlie  trade,  and  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
c^mntry.  Thetefore,  in  j^oviding  for  the 
expenses  incurred  on  this  occasion,  the 
House  ought  to  compare  the  price  with 
the  thing  purchased;  and  as  the  latter 
made  the  people  rich  hi  weahh  and  repu- 
tation, so  the  House  ought  readily  to  fMty 
Che  former.  He  should  avoid  going  into 
any  detail  en  the  business,  hecause  his 
firM  object  in  rising  was,  to  second  the 
motion,  and  this  m  did  with  all  the 
warmth  that  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to 
the  right  hon.  aathor  of  so  many  advanta- 

grs  to  the  country  could  experience. 
is  second  view  was,  to  express  his  con- 
▼ictitfn,  that  the  contrast  between  the  late 
and  the  present  situation  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  scale  of  Europe,  was  an  object 
which  every  man  to  whom  the  interest 
and  the  glory  of  his  country  was  dear, 
most  eontemplate  with  equal  exultation 
and  gratitude. 

"  There  is  a  tide  ib  the  aflkirs  of  men, 
WJkieh  lAken  it  tiie  flood,  leads  on  to  fortane," 

was  an  observation  confirmed  hy  long 
experience  with  regard  to  private  life.  It 
fieeraed  no  less  true  when  applied  to  na- 
tions.   This  flood  of  fortune  ministers  had 
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watched  with  discernment,  and  followed 
with  ability.  They  had  exhibited  such  an 
union  of  counsel  and  of  action,  as  waa 
rardy  tc  be  found,  and  the  success  had 
been  equal  to  their  skill  and  exertions. 

Viscount  Fielding  said,  that  he  was  iar 
from  entertaining  the  least  intention  of 
throwing  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
wishes  of  the  two  honourable  members 
whd  opened  the  debatei  The  object  of 
the  Address  was  to  signify  the  approbation 
of  the  House  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
minister  in  the  late  transactions  relative  to 
Holland,  and  he  would  readily  concur  in 
that  approbatidn  ;  but  he  desired  it  mi^ht 
be  understood,  that  he  did  not  pledge  him- 
self, by  approving  of  the  minister's  conduct 
as  far  as  It  had  gonci  to  say  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  gone  farther.  Upon  this 
latter  point  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  in- 
formed, to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion ;  but 
thus  mueh  he  would  venture  to  sa^,  that 
the  situation  of  France  being  considered, 
he  thought  our  ministers  might  have  per- 
haps sacrificed  too  nauch  to  the  love  of 
peace ;  and  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessmga 
of  it  a  little  loiter,  had  left  it  in  the  power 
of  France  to  break  with  us  soon,  with 
great  advantage  to  herself,  and  infinite 
prejudice  to  im.  In  the  late  negociationa 
with  the  French  court,  they  ought  to  have 
insisted  upon  the  demolition  of  the  worka 
at  Cherbourg;  from  those  we  had  every 
tiding  to  apprehend.  Cherbourg  was  on  a 
peninsula,  which  stretched  almost  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel;  and  these  works 
rendering  the  harbour  secure  for  large 
ships  of  war,  our  trade  would  be  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  the  latter.  The 
suspension,  therefore,  or  demolition  of 
these  works,  ought  to  have  been  made  a 
condition  of  the  agreement  by  which  mi« 
nisters  bound  themselves  to  disarm. 

Lord  Hood  said,  that  whilst  he  paid  his 
sincere  tribute  of  applause  to  the  spirited 
and  jucKcious  conduct  of  ministers,  he 
could  not  withhold  his  equally  warm  enco- 
miums from  the  officers  and  seamen  in 
general,  for  the  alacrity  and  seal  with 
which  they  had  entered  upon  the  service 
on  the  late  occasion ;  alacrity  and  TOal 
displayed  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any 
former  preparation  for  war,  even  in  the 
most  glorious  periods  of  our  history.  He 
stated  several  tacts  to  prove  the  unconmion 
expedition  with  whidi  certain  ships  had 
been  made  ready  for  sea,  and  in  particular, 
the  squadron  of  rear-admiral  sir  Francis 
Drake.  After  mentioning  the  number 
and  size  of  the  ships   that  sir  Francis 
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hid  got  ready  for  tea,  in  a  remarkd^hr 
ftliort  periodi  tlie  noble  lord  declared, 
that  the  cffea  of  tbe  late  active  and  vigor- 
ous preparations  for  war,  could  not  but 
prove  advantageous  to  this  countiy,  by 
qonvincing  France  that  she  was  watched 
with  a  careful  eye»  and  that  the  nation  at 
boaie»  from  what  had  passed,  had  every 
reason  to  rest  assured  that  she  would  b^ 
watched  with  the  same  attention  for  the 
future.  But,  as  no  man  could  say  how 
long  we  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of.  peace,  he  hoped  that  a  due 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  safety  and 
condition  of  our  dock  yards  at  home  and 
our  careening  yards  abroad.  With  re- 
gard to  our  careening  yards,  he  could, 
from  bis  own  knowledge,  speak  to  one  at 
Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  which  was  in  a 
state  that  called  for  immediate  alteration. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed^that  he  should 
contradict  every  political  prinaiple  and  sen- 
timent that  he  had  acted  upon  through 
life,  were  he  not  to  give  his  most  hearty 
concurrence  to  the  sura  and  substance  of 
the  Speech  from  the  throne,  and  tlie  Ad- 
dress that  had  been  moved  ujpon  it,  be- 
cause he  took  the  substance  of  both  to  be 
a  public  avowal  from  the  throne,  and  as 
public  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
that  House,  that  those  systems  of  poli- 
tics, w];tich  had  on  former  occasions  been 
called  romantic,  were  serious  systems,  and, 
such  as  it  was  tbe  true  interest  of  this 
country  to  be  governed  by;  naipely,  sys- 
tems establishea  on  that  sound  and  solid 
political  maxim,  that  Great  Britain  ought 
to  look  to  the  situation. of  ^Irs  upon  the 
continent,  and  to  take  such  measures  upon 
every  change  of  circumstances  abroad,  as 
should  tend  best  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  Upon  that  maxim 
lie  had  founded  all  his  political  conduct, 
and  convinced  as  he  was  of  its  justness, 
he  should  continue  to  adhere  to  it,  and 
consequently  could  not  withhold  his  ready 
and  Siincere  assent  to  an  address  admitting 
the  maxim  con^pletely. 

It  was  now,  he  observed,  confessed  by 
government,  that  it  was  necessary  to  come 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  peopie,  those 
who  were  labouring  under  the  heaviest 
burthens,  those  who  paid  for  their  candles, 
their  windows,  and  all  the  various  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  say,  <<  severely  taxed  ^ 
we  know  you  are,  you  must  nevertheless^ 
contribute  something  towards  the  exnense 
of  keeping  political  power  upon  a  balance 
in  {Europe.'  This  was  open  and  manly ; 
it  was  dictated^  by  sound  policy.    Let, 
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tbereforet  the  expense  of-  efecting  and 
enforcing  the  late  measures  in  the  rmubllc 
of  Holland  have  been  what  it  mignty  be 
should  think  the  money  w^  laid  out,  and. 
would  ^ive  any  assistance  in  his  power  to 
the  votmg  it  cheerfully,  and  freely.  Thera 
was,  however,  in  the -Address,  a  loose 
word,  that  might  possibly  have  been  suf- 
fered to  find  its  ^ay  into  it  through  acci-r 
dent,  and  which  Jie  could  have  wished 
had  not  been  there.  Some  passages  of  it 
also  referred  to  points  that  might  require 
a  good  deal  of  discussion ;  but,  as  the  Ad- 
dress was  wisely  put  together,  and  those 
matters  that  were  most  likely  to  create 
debate,  mentioned  with  a  reserve  for  con-, 
sideration  on  a  future  day,  when  that 
House  should  have  the  documents  before 
them  necessary  to  ffive  them  that  informa- 
tion, without  which  they  could  not  in  a 
parliamentary  way  procaMl  to  investigate 
their  policy  and  wisdom,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  discuss  them  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  took  tbe  beginnuig  of  the  Adr 
dress,  containing  an  avowal,  that  the  utuar 
tion  of  affiurs  in  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  seemed  likely,  in  its  conse^ 
fuencas,  to  affe^  the  securitv  and  interest 
of  the  British  dominions ;  and  that  his  Ma- 
jesty bad  acted  with  success  upon  thatchr- 
cumstance,  to  be  the  essential  substance 
of  the  Address,  and  to  that  he  gave  hi| 
full  assent.  One  'observatioa  he  had  to 
make  upon  the  Address  in  that  particular, 
and  that  was  this  most  obvious  one :  the 
Address  expressly  stated,  that  the  king  of 
France  had  notified  his  intention  of  grant- 
ing the  request  of  the  party  who  had 
usurped  tbe  government  of  Holland:  he 
did  not  suppose  the  Address  contained 
any  thing  but  truth,  because  no  minister 
would  presume  to  jput  any  thrng  but  truth 
into  the  mouth  or  his  Majesty;  bat  al- 
though the  Address  contained  this  asser- 
tion, and  directly  stated  that  the  king  of 
France  had  notined  his  intention  of  assist- 
ing the  party  wuohad  usurped  this  govern- 
ment, yet,  if  the  counter-dedaratioo  was 
looked  into,  it  would  be  there  found,  that 
it  waa  roundly  asserted,  that  the  court  of 
France  never  had  any  such  intention.  He 
did  not,  however,  wish  to  rest  upoa  a 
French  declaration,  or  upon  any  Frendi 
professions,  whether  penecUv  made  or 
clearly  expressed  or  not.  The  fiict  was 
as  his  Majesty's  Speech  stated  it  to  be^ 
and  there  was  no  aoubt,  but  that  Fiaaoa 
had  assured  the  party  who  had  seized  tqpop 
the  government  of  the  United  Provinces^ 
of  her  determination  to  assist  them. 
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Mr.  P<yz  reminded  the  House,  how  re- 
peatedly he  had  urged  the  perfidy  and 
treacherousness  of  France  in  Qie  exertion 
of  her  influence  in  foreign  states;  and  that 
when  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  under 
discussion  last  session,  and  he,  among 
others,  had  expressed  his  dislike  of  that 
treaty,  and  his  conviction,  that  it  would 
not  prove  the  bond  of  amity,  and  secure 
to  us  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  how  much  was  said  of  the  pacific 
mtentions  of  France,  and  of  the  sincerity 
of  her  professions  of  regard  and  friend- 
ship towards  this  country ;  and  yet  they 
were  now  told  in  that  House  irom  the 
highest  authority,  that  this  new  friend  and 
commercial  ally  had  interfered  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  United  Provinces,  and  pro- 
mised to  support  that  party,  who  were 
termed,  in  the  -very  same  speech,  the 
usurpers  of  tlie  lawful  government,  and, 
at  a  time  too,  when  those  who  held  the 
legal  government  were  in  alliance  and 
connected  with  France.  The  charees  of 
treachery  and  perfidiousness,  whicn  he, 
and  various  others,  had  on  different  occa- 
sions urged  against  France,  \M  at  the 
tame  time  been  sometimes  thought  too' 
strong;  bat,  strong  as'  they  might  be, 
they  were  weak,'  indeed,  compamk  with 
the  diargetOBtained  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throne,  for  there  his  Majesty  had  de- 
clared explicitly,  that  FHince  had  signi- 
fied her  intention  of  assbting  the  usOrpers 
of  the  legal  government  of  the  United 
Provinces,  when  those  who  held  that  legal 
goveiliment  were  in  amity  and  alliance 
with  her. 

Mr.  Fox  laid  great  stress  on  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  then  proceeded  to  ob- 
aenre,  ^at  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the 
constitution  of  a  foreign  state;  m  the 
3peech,  the  <  lawful  government'  was  the 
term  made  use  of.  He  had  ever  thought 
it  his  duty,  an^  the  duty  of  every  member 
isi  parliament,  to  consider  himself  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tam,  and  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
Britons,  let  them  be  where,  in  what  coon- 
iry.  and  at  what  distance  they  might.  The 
preservation  of  our  own  cbnstitudon,  for 
the  sak^  of  the  preservation  of  our  Imef- 
tiea,  and  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
and  all  her  dependencies,  were  objects 
iounediately  worthy  their  attention  and 
proper  for  their  consideration;  but,  he 
was  far  fron?  thiokmg  it  was  either  wise 
or  becoming  for  that  House  to  apply  it- 
%itJL  to  an  inqohry  into  the  legality  ol  the 


constitution  or  form  of  government  of  a 
foreign  state.  It  was  sufficient  for  hira 
and  for  the  House,  to  consider  whicix 
party  in  the  republic  of  the  United  Proi- 
vinces  was  most  inclined  to  be  friendly  to 
Great  Britain,  and  to  renew  a  natuitd 
alliance  with  us,  in  preference  to  an  on- 
natural  alliance  with  France.  His  opi- 
nion, therefore,  was,  that  the  word  « law- 
ful' applied  to  the  word  <  government'  la 
the  Address  was  redundant. 

Mr.  Fox  took  notice  that  lord  Fielding 
had  declared  he  was  not  ripe  to  say,  that 
ministers  ought  not  to  have  gone  farther, 
and  pushed  the  opportunity  beyond  the 
mere  pretension  of  the  -  forcible  inter- 
ference of  France.  In  this  he  perlbct^ 
concurred  with  the  noble  lord;  but  h^ 
did  not  mean  with  respect  to  Cherbou^; 
he  meant  merely  that  ministers  would  not 
have  gone  far  enough  if  they  had  stopped 
with  the  pacification  with  France.  He 
took  it  for  granted,  that  they  had  gone, 
and  were  still  going  miich  farther,  since 
happy  and  fortunate  as  the  events  already 
ascertained  had  proved,  and  highly  as  hie 
thought  the  measures  lately  pursued,  with 
respect  to  the  republic,  were  entitled  to 
applause,  he  should  be  .of  opinion,  that  a 
glorious  opportunity  had  been  lost,  if  slep9 
had  not  been  taken,  and  were  not  still 
pursuing,  for  the  restoration  of  a  close 
alliance  between  this  country  and  the  ve- 
public  Without  such  a  conclusion  to  the 
plan,  it  would  be  lamentably  imperfect 
and  incomplete^ 

With  regard  to  the  subsidiary  Treaty 
with  Hesse  Cassel,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  speak  to  it  till  such  time  as  tbr 
House  should  be  in  possession  of  better 
information  upon  the  topic  than  they  weie 
at  present,  and  therefore  he  would  wait 
till  the  future  day  on  which  it  ^ould  ne* 
cessarily  come  under  discussion.  He 
said,  he  happened  to  have  come  down  lale 
to  the  House,  hy  which  he  had  lost  the 
pleasure  of  heannv,  what  he  was  infi)nned 
nad  been  a  most  iS»le  and  eloquent  speech 
fVom  the  honcmraible  gentleman  who  moved 
the  Address.  Among  other  things  that 
had  fiedlen  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  he 
had  undeiBtood  that  in  speaking  of  |be 
Treaty  with 'the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Uie 
hon.  gentleman  had  praised  subsidiary 
treaties,  and  spoken  of  them  as  measures 
peculiarly  proper  and  wise  to  be  taken  by 
commercial  countries  to  keep  their  manu- 
facturers and  labourers  at  home.  He  had, 
Mr.  Fbx  said,  been  uniformly  a  friend  to 
subsidiary  treaties  on  the  same  principle ; 
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but  tke  principle  might  be  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent.  It  was  poseibie  for  mi« 
niaters  to  be  in  possession  of  facts  that 
niigbt  justify  the  sort  of  treaty  that  should 
hereafter  appear  to  have  been  the  treaty 
entered  into.  One  great  use  of  subsi* 
diary  treatiea,  however,  he  had  ever  con- 
ceived to  be  the  power  they  gave  the  go- 
vernment who  entered  into  them,  of  re- 
«l|ieiDg  the  military  establishment  at  home, 
and  lessening  the  expense  to  the  country, 
or  at  least  by  employing  the  money,  by 
impiying  it  to  give  additional  strength  to 
|£o  navy,  the  natural  force  of  Great  Bri- 
Cain.  Whether  this  was  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  Treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
iras  a  matter  that  remained  to  be  inquired 
Into  when  the  proper  day  of  discussion 
phould  arrive^  as  likewise  whether  the 
Treaty  mentioned  in  the  Speech  was  a 
Ireaity  calculated  only  to  answer  the  tem- 
porary purpose  of  the  necessity  that  then 
tiweateoed,  or  a  general  ti^aty  founded 
on  a  more  permanent  basis,  and  which, 
though  it  added  somewhat  to  the  national 
expense,  was  convertible  to  the  national 

'  fervice,  whenever  occasion  should  require. 
This,  Mr.  Fox  said,  was  a  pomt  which  he 
did  not  clearly  understand  from  the  Speech, 
but  upon  ^hich  he  should  hereafter  ex- 

^  peot  some  informaiioB ;  not  that  he  meant 
m  that  House  to  eater  4oo  minutely  into 
the  discusaioQ  of  negociatioBS  which  might 
be  pending.  He  was  aware  that  the 
ioing  so  wae  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interests,  and  therefore  he  had  never  been 
fond  of  either  pursuing  or  countenancing 
it. 

With  respect  to  the  agreetnent  of  the 
two  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
mutually  to  disarai,  a  great  deal  of  con- 
rersation  had  taken  place  without  doors 
on  the  true  meaning  of  the  Declar^tion 
and  Counter-declaration.  In  that  respect, 
he  conceived  ail  that  was  intended  by  his 
Majesty's  mimaters,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  court  of  France  was,  that  each  power 
Aonid  reduce  their  establisbmeoU  to  what 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  be  at  full  liberty  to  increase  them  in 
case  Dew  circumstances  arose ;  for  if,  as 
e^pne  people  had  aupposed,  it  was  under- 
stood between  the  two  courts  that  they 
were  bound  down  to  remain  in  their  re- 
cUiced  establishfloent  state,  let  what  would 
happen,  Great  Britain  had  made  a  moat 
{>repo0Ceroiis  agreement,  and  which,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  be  adhered  toby  France 
or  Great  Britain,  could  never  have  been 
intended  by  either.    Mr»  Fox  iUuatrated 
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this  position  by  stating,  that  if  such 
the  nature  and  moaning  of  the  agreement, 
this  country,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  any 
other  quarter  than  France,  would  not^bave 
it  in  her  power  to  increase  her  anBameDt 
without  the  consent  of  France;  aod  re- 
minded the  House,  that  in  all  our  laie 
wars  the  diferent  branches  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  considered  the  subject  of  each 
as  a  &miJy  quarrel,  in  which  they  were 
all  materidly  concerned.  If,  ther^ne, 
Spain  attacked  us,  we  must  remaui  in  an 
ineffectual  state  of  armament.  A  very 
material  question  to  be  answered  before 
the  n^eaning  of  the  declaration,  or  rather 
the  exact  compllanoe  with  ita  ternos,  Mr. 
Fox  said«  covld  be  ascertained,  was,  what 
was  the  real  atate  of  the  naval  eatatdish- 
ments  of  the  ^o  countries  at  the  begnv 
ning  of  the  year,  and  what  was  underatood 
by  each  to  be  a  satisfactory  reduotioQ  i 

Another  obaervation  aroae  in  hia  mind 
upon  reading  the  Speech,  and  that  was, 
that  the  condition  entered  into  by  the  two 
courts,  in  respect  to  disarming,  vent  only 
to  the  naval  establishment,  whereaa,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  Speedi,  hia  Ma§mtf 
stated,  t&t  on  recetring  the  aotificatictt 
from  Fraoce  of  her  intention  to  assist  the 
usurpers  of  the  lawful  goveroaaoot,  he 
gave  immediate  orders  for  augmenting  km 
torcoB  both  by  sea  and  land*  Why  was 
not  the  military  force  to  be  reduced  m 
well  as  the  naval  >  Tlie  Speech jgave  aa 
intimation  of  it,  neither  haa  the  Doclaia* 
tion  or  Counter-deolaratton  conveyed  any 
such  intention:  and  this  niaursUy  led 
him  to  another  part  of  the  Speech,  coa- 
nected  with  the  tame  topic,  and  thai  was, 
the  recommendation  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  that  House,  to  consider  of  the 
proper  means  for  maintaining  his  Majes- 
ty's distant  possessions  in  an  adequate 
posture  of  defence.  He  bad  the  honour, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  to  have  been  in  admkuatra- 
tion  iHien  the  peace  establishment  was 
settled ;  if,  therdbre,  an  inadequate  esta- 
blishment had  been  then  propoaed,  the 
criminality,  or  rather  the  blame  of  the 
measure,  if  blame  were  due,  was  inopuiBbfe 
to  him  and  to  those  with  whom  be  acted; 
but  not  more  to  him  or  them  than  to  the 
•present  ministry,  since  the  same  nttrirfiih 
moot  had  been  adhered  to  1^  the  ao^ 
ceeding  administration,  and  continoed  bf 
that  House.  Probably,  however,  his  Ma- 
iesty*s  ministers  had  come  to  the  kaow^ 
ledg^  of  circumatances  which  had  oaa- 
vinced  them,  that  tlie  eatabUahneot  cftv 
the  peace  was  huuffictenti  and  if  m^  ihef. 
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woald  doubtless  Ifty  before  the  House  their 
reasons  for  being  of  that  opinion,  tod 
then  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  decide 
upon  their  Validity  and  force. 

Mr.  Fox,  af^er  making  these  cursory 
remarks^  returned  to  his  original  position, 
and  in  glowing  terms  expressed  his  satis- 
faction  at  the  system  of  measures  lately 
adopted.    He  said,  that  whether  Govern* 
roent  had  adopted  those  measureil  with 
respect  to    the  United  Provinces  'suffi- 
ciently soon,  or  whether  they  ought  to 
have  adopted  them  earlier,  were  matters 
of  opinion  ;  but  he  was  extremely  glad  to 
find  that  they  had  at  length  embraced 
them,  and  he  hoped  when  we  should  have 
Connected  ourselves  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces by  a  solid  and  substantial  treaty,  to 
which  he  could  not  but  with  rea8onid>le 
expectation  look  forward,  since  the  inte- 
I'est  of  each  power  was  one  and  the  same ; 
that  the  Government  would  pursue  the 
idea  of  taking  the  most  effectual  steps  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power,  and  carry 
it  into  execution  with  regard  to  other 
European  states  and  countries.    He  said, 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
those  statesmen,  who,  in  order  to  exert 
their  political  influence  in  foreign  courts, 
resorted  to  indirect  and  concealed  prac- 
tices, by  fomenting  factions  and  cabals. 
But  unworthy  as  those  means  were,  and 
illaudable  in  themselves  as  they  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be,  so  long  as  it  was 
notorious  that  they  were  constantly  re- 
sorted to  by  other  powers,  and  most  espe- 
cially by  the  court  of  France,  it  became 
the  duty  of  British  ministers  to  endea- 
vour to  counteract  her  purposes  in  the 
same  secret  way  in  which  she  endeavoured 
to  effect  them,  and  therefore  he  wished 
the  word  *  forcible'  had  not  been  used  in 
the  Speech  by  way  of  qualifying  the  men- 
tion of  the  interference  of  France.    So  far 
from  the  <  forcible  interference'  of  that 
comt  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  being  the  sole  inter- 
ference that  it  behoved  this  country  to 
counteract,  every  sort  of  interference, 
open  or  concealed,  ought  to  be  counter- 
acted bv  us ;  and  consequently,  had  the 
word  *  interference'  stood  alone,  and  the 
neanine  been  generally  expressed,  in  his 
mind,  the  sentence  would  have  been  more 
proper  and  applicable* 

His  noble  colleague  (lord  Hood>  had 
aeemed  to  think  that  war  was  not  so  aistant 
as  might  be  imagined.  He  could  not, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  see  any  reason  ibr  despon- 
dency.   So  far  from  it,  the  recent  events 
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had  shown  that  France  wa^,  in  point  at 
finance,  in  so  imbecile  a  state,  as  well  as 
in  other  particulars,  that  it  was  not  in  hei^ 
power  to  break  with  us ;  and  if,  with  all 
her  natural  and  various  means  of  recruit-* 
ing  herself  on  an  emergency,  and  of  sud" 
denly  obtdning  resources,  she  would  not 
engage  in  a  war,  when  such  an  important 
prisse  as  the  possesion  of  Holland  was  at 
stake;  he  was  pretty  well  persuaded  that 
she  would  not  quarrel  witn  this  country 
for  some  time  at  least,  or  on  a  slight 
punctilio.    But  the  best  means  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  peace  was,  to  add  to 
our  strength,  rather  than  trust  to  the 
weakness  of  our  oldest  and  most  inveterate 
rival.    Let  us  enlarge  the  number  of  our 
alliances,  insure  the  co-operation  of  other 
powers  in  the  hour  of  attack,  improve 
our  marine,  cherish  and  preserve  it  and 
all  that  belonged  to  that  favourite  service, 
and  we  might  then  consider  the  ambition 
of  tlie  House  of  Bourbon,  its  imbecility, 
or  its  power,  as  matters  of  equally  trifling 
consideration.    Mr.  Fox  here  took  occa- 
sion to  compliment  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  naval  aflairs  in  their  choice  of 
an  officer  to  command  the  erand  fleet, 
the  most  important  division  of  our  mari- 
time force.     He  reminded  the  House, 
that  the  ministry  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  one,  had  nominated  the  same 
officer  to    the    command  of  the  West 
India  squadron  in  1782,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  slur  had  been  cast  on  the  nomi-' 
nation  by  those  who  at  that  time  thought 
fit  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
pointment, and   to  declare    that  officer 
unfit  to  hold  the  command.    The  recent 
appointment  of  the  same  officer  to  a  still 
higher  command,  proved  that^the  opinion 
he  had  ever  entertained  of  the  merits  of 
admiral  Pigot  was  not  peculiar  to  himself, 
that  the  slur  formerly  cast  on  his  adminis- 
tration, for  having  appointed  the  admiral 
to    the   command    of  the   West   India 
squadron  was  unmerited>  and  that  the 
persons  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty thought  as  hishly  of  that  officer's 
character  and  professional  talents,  as'  he, 
and  those  connected  with  him,  had  done.  • 
Mr.  Fox  repeated  his  declaration,  that 
the  substance  of  the  Address  had  his 
hearty  approbation  and  concurrence ;  and 
having  applauded  it  for  leaving  all  the 
other  considerations  to  which    he  had 
alluded,  as  matters  of  reference  to  be 
discussed  on  a  future  day,  and  *by  that 
means  avoided  pledging  the  House  to 
points  that  it  was  impOBsible  lor  them  to" 
[4  1-] 
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decide  ypop  withaut  fiurther  infonoatioDt 
femwr^M,  that  he  should  vote  in  favour 
of  it  WAXh  the  mo^t  imequivocal  sincerity. 

Mr.  ^iH^  cbjietrjeAp  (hat  his  satisfaction 
at  discQvecmg  the  unaniqiity  of  the  House 

Spoo  the  present  occasion^  although  great, 
id  not  exceed  his  expectations ;  because 
he  considered  the  Address  as  one  con- 
^ming  which,  tajfifie  into  view  the  sub- 
atance  of  the  S(ieec0|  and  the  ciccuo> 
stances;  ip  whi^h  the  country  sCood».  ii 
ought  fairly  oe  said  that  such  ivattera  had 
Of  curxe^  as  aWost  precluded  the  least 
Oiifeceoce  of  opiniojo^    Ha  admitted  the 
candour  of  the  rig^t  txon.  gentlemaB,  and 
beartily  subscribed  to  his  constructiofi  of 
the  Addr^  and  ^  his  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  carried  tlie  House,  which,  as 
the  right  hon.  gentlemai^  had  sta^d  it, 
ifent  DO  farther  than  a  general  appro- 
bation of  the  interference  of  this  countrj 
ip  the  dissentions  of  the  United  Pto- 
vinces,    circumstanced   as   that  republip 
was,  with  respect  to  France  and  a  oon- 
gratulation  o^  his  Afajesty  on  the  event 
of  tl^t  interference.     With  rc;garfd   to 
any  thinff  &rther  the  Address  was  per- 
fectly silent;    nor  did  i^    ^:^press   ai^y 
opioioa  whatever  on  spch  particuhur  topics 
aa  might  b^oooe  the  subjects  of  future 
separate  discussion.    Nor  could  the  right 
bon.gentleman  be  more  averse  than  he  was, 
to  any  that  could  tend  to  tie  up  the  dis- 
cretion, of  Parliament,  or  pledge  it  to  the 
adoption  or  approbation  of  any  system  of 
politics  whatever,  e^^cept  on  a  fair  and 
direct  exanimBtion  of  the  j^rticular  sub- 
ject itself,  and  not  by  iipphcations  drawn 
from  opinions  delivered,  on  general  ques- 
tions an4  abstract  considerations.    Still, 
he  declared,  he  was  by  no  naeaps  less 
anxious  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for 
the  time  in  which  the  severid  particular 
topics,  which  might  arise  out  of  the  gnuai 
c^ject  of  parliamenUry  attentioi^,  namely ^ 
the    recent  events  wliiph  had  put  this 
couptrv  into  its  present  desirable  situa- 
tion^ should  come  to  b^  debated.     He 
wjBs  convinced  that  whatever  cr^t  Ad- 
ministration midit  have  gained  &rom  the 
general  result  of  their  operations,  it  would 
su&r  no  abatement  from  an  inyestigfition 
of  the  particular  stepsr  which  had  led  to 
that  result.      At  present^   however,   he 
sboifld  not  devjjste  from  the  example  of 
the  r^'ght  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  ap  very 
prudently  avoided  apy  particular  discus* 
sion  of  that  sort;  for  be#di^  that  he 
enifti^  Improved  of  the    principle  on 
w)i4ch  tl)e  .^t  bq^  g^nj^Q^a  h^d  de* 
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dined  entering  into  p|rti«ulaia,  be  should 
be  ^orry  to  introduce  inatter  that  oilght, 
in  any  degree,  had  tiadiscusaocis  Ukeljr  to 
overturn  that  unansmity  which  so  f<9itu^ 
nately  prevailed  ooL  the  present  occasion. 
And  aa  the  right  hop.  eentleoiaD^  had 
given  so  firm  a  pledge  of  nis  sincerity  ia 
the  general  principles  he  had  laid  domni 
principlea  pe>rf«€ftly  coi^eaial  to  kia  owa 
sentiments,  and,  he  believed,  to  those  «( 
aU  whq  rij^y  understood  the  intenasia  of 
thjs  country ;  but  which  the  right  hoo. 
gentlenaan  had  laid  down  aa  if  they  bad 
been  exclusively  his  own,  aad  whiob,  ia 
so  doing,  he  had  bound  himself  by  the 
QjiMj^t  powerful  ties  tO}  maintaiii  a^  au^ 
port ;  he  should  not  weaJbn  those  tiea  if 
endeavouring-  to  dsprive  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  of  w^a^ver  dcs^^  ^  ^'('Vtr 
plac^ncy  he  might  feel  from,  the  idea  ^ 
bis  explus^e  righ^  U^  th^  honour  of  fins 
bringinij^  them  fbr^«e^»,  J^or  afteoipt  tp 
make  him  less  ip  love  with  them  than  he 
f^e^red  to  be  at  pEoaeat,  hV'  aaanrnijig 
to  aimself  an  equal  hopour  in  bawig  kng 
sipce  adopted,  a^  bean  go^e^BM  by 
similar  principles,  fi|ven.  in  the  ooupcsa  of 
the  8evei;al  t];ansactipna  which  bad  p^ceat^ 
taken  place.  He  sl)pu}d^  however,  a^  a 
few  words  on  some  p^uts  of  tl^  laght  hoa. 
gentleman'in  4>eecli ;  not  so  much  with  a 
view  of  controverting  his  doctrinea^  aa  of 
showing  how  unnecessary  an/<  disciiaaioa 
of  th^m  was  pn  the  pr^sQpt  ooaisioo; 
although  as  the  right  hen^  geDileaaap  bad 
observed,  it  was  by  no  meana  the  proviace 
of  Parliaipent  to  interfere  with  l^iKoiateia 
in  respect  to  the  makinj^  of  treaties,  or 
forming  of  alliances  during-  ^e  pregneaa 
of  the  negooiations  for  that  purpoae ;  yat 
l^e  waa  not  backwafd  to  declaret  tftmt  a 
sprict  alliance  with  HoUand-wai  al^aoltttel^ 
necessary,  to  secure  to  this  coivati^y  those 
advantages  which  ^he  proposed  to  heiaeif 
frdn  h^r  hue  exertions,  apd a  centipaapfi^ 
of  them ;  and  that  al)  praoer  a^epa:  bad 
hithei^to  been  adopted,  ana  woMkl  con- 
tinue to  be  taken  for  thai;  piiipoa%  §md 
he  had  no  doubt  a  suitable  dleteroHBi^tjoii 
would  soon  be  made  to  a  busiiiea%  which 
had  been  so  fortunately  be^un. 

On  the  subject  of  subsidiary  tneaaie^ 
the  right  hon^  gentleman  bad  laid  dp«»a 
doctrine  which  he  apprehended.  wlMeQ.ihe 
transaction  that  gaye  riae  to  it  iSraV^ 
comp  before  the  House^  would  b#  S09pd 
inadmissible.  The  right  hoo, 
had  laid  it  down  .as  ^  m^f^m^ 
cpp^eration  c^uld.  jmtify  tl)e  ei  ,  ^  _^ 
fereigQ  troqgk  midcr  a^  ^nimiJiuj^txi^ 
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except  Atft  ^  60  doing  we  eould  afford 
to  make  a  proportioittible  reductioki  of  one 
own  MlitSTj  establtohtnent,  or  an  mctea^ 
in  our  nav^d  ^ee;  but  he  wislted  the 
right  hoD.  genilemaQ  to  consider,  whether 
in  case  this  ebimtr;  should  be  under  the 
UleeesMlj  ef  etuplojhig  troops  abroad^  it 
#oflld  then^  merely  for  that  reason,  be- 
come eitpedfent  to  reduce  our  militarjr 
eaiablishioelrts  al  home,  in  Irelitod,  or  our 
distant  possessions ;  or  whether  ft  smaller 
force  would  Ulen  be  necessary,  for  internal 
ddtoce,  ahd  fbr  the  protection  of  the 
reTdine.    Certainty  this  doetrhie  could 
Bot  be  supported :  but  was  it  not  mord 
Bolitfe,  in  a  situation  which  threatened 
AostiKtieiSy  to  hare  recourse  to  a  dubsidy 
that  should  afford  an  immediate  force  of 
12,000  meh,  at  a  less  expense,  with  less 
delay,  Und  almost  on  the  spot,  than  to 
begin  an  actual  levy  at  home,  for  an  arma- 
ment that  might  eirentually  be  found  un- 
necessary.   He  was  afeo  ready  to  declare, 
thut  the  Treaty  with  tiie  Landgrave  or 
H^sse  Cftssel,  Was  originidly  made  on  the 
B^ur  of  the  occasion,  and  merely  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  immediate  expected  necessity ; 
but,  shice  Uiat  present  necessity  had  dis- 
appeared,  it  had  been  enlarged,  and  wsts 
now  put  on  such  a  footing,'  that  it  would 
be  found   useful   in  almost  any   future 
emergency.    In  short,  he  was  persuaded, 
that  when  the  Treaty  came  to  be  discussed, 
it  #o\ild  flto^r,  that  it  w^,  of  all  others, 
htBt  caleUttted  to  render  more  effectufU 
to  this  country  the  advantages  she  was  to 
expect   fVom  the  new  situation  of  the 
I>uteh  republic,  and  from  our  consequent 
connexion  with  them«— With  r^s^ct  to 
tMf  (AroposeS  increase  of  our  efttabhsh- 
itMmt,  for  the  defence  of  our  distant  pos- 
desdofis,  the  right  hen.  gentleman  had 
suggested  a'ground  of  discussion,  which 
he  should  be  eittremely  unwilling  to  enter 
iftto-;  he  ihould  always  be  averse  from  Uie 
practice  of  considering  how  fkr  measures 
proposed  to  be  adopted,  might  have  a 
tendency  to  justify  or  condemn  such  as 
II:M  already  been  entejred  ilito,  or  forming 
a  jtfdgment  of  one  administration  from  the 
eonduet  of  another.      Such  a   practice 
would  set  up  a  dangerous  influence  over 
Ddtnisters,  and  might  be  a  temptation  to 
them  to  persevere  in  errors  of  their  own, 
hssi  they  should  appear  to  acknowledge 
them,  and  to  abandon  the  most  politic  in- 
stituthnls  of  their  preilecessors,  lest  they 
sbduld  bear  testimony  to  thiair  wisdom. 
On  such  principles  as  those,  M  should 
ne^er  fomrhis  judgment,  nor  sufler  him- 
self to  be  influencea  by  such  motives ;  for, 
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if  he  found  any  estabK&bment  inadequate 
to  its  object,  he  sbeuld,  without  regardhi^ 
whether  be  had  Mnself  made  the  originiS 
arrangement,  or  had  found  it  ready  mad« 
to  his  hand  by  a  pi^sCediog  aduHaistrafioiS 
take  the  eariiest  opportunity  of  increasing 
it  to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  iu  pto{>er 
standard;* for,  besides  that  circumstances 
might  so  far  vary  as  to  make  a  change  in 
the  establishment  necessary,  in  which 
case  there  could  be  no  rootn  for  blara^  of 
any  sort,  he  should  never,  to  avoid  the 
af^rent  acknowledgment  of  pn  error, 
labor  ihe  guilt  of  continuing  it,  tit  the 
expense  df  the  safety  of  the  emph*e.  after 
he  had  found  it  to  be  so.  But  whethef' 
the  present  establishment  had  been  too 
6tnw  originally,  or  whether  the  change  ot 
circumstances  had  made  it  so,  was  not  the 
qoeitton;  but  what  was  now  actu^ljf 
necessary;  for  to  that  the  establishment 
ought  to  be  immediately  increased,  ^  no 
person  could  doubt  the  policy  of  keeping 
our  possessiond  in  such  a  state  df  fe^chrity 
as  snould  leave  no  reasonable  robm  for 
toxiety  on  their  account,  should  hostili- 
ties at  any  foture  period  become  unavoid- 
able, that  shotdd  oblige  us  to  appropriate 
to  the  defence  of  our  colonies  that  force 
whidh  the  immediate  object  of  the  wat 
might  demand.  And  although  so  fortu« 
nate  a  crisis  as  the  present  had  put  fhig 
country  into  a  dituation  to  look  forward  to 
the  fasting  enjoyment  of  the  blessingd  o^ 
peace,  it  certainly  was^iot,  for  that  reason^ 
less  necessary  to  mamtain  a  sufficient  de^ 
gree  of  force  to  repel  such  attacks,  ad 
Mght  possibly  be  made  in  case  of  any 
Ititure  war.  The  Idte  importaht  crisis  had 
led  him  to  look  niore  carefully  and  minutefy 
foto  ftie  state  of  our  several  establi^ments, 
than  he  had  before  had  occasion  or  leisure 
t6  do ;  the  consequence  of  which,  Was  i< 
firm  persuasion,  that  under  the  present 
situation  of  the  country,  they  were  noli 
adeqttate  to  their  object. 
Tne  Addr^d  wa^  agreed  to  nem,  eoii. 


The  Kin^i  Anmer  to  the  Commons'  Ad* 
drei4*^  To  the  Address  of  the  CoiMiona 
his  Ma|e0ty  retunied  this  Answer : 

«» Gentlemen ; 
**  i,  return  you  my  hedrty  thanta  for 
this  very  loyal  and  dutiful  Address.  The^ 
Satisfaction  you  iipte^  in  the  measures 
which  I  have  pursued,  and  in  the  import- 
ant events  Which  have  taken  place,  mdrd 
me  pieculiar  pleasure.  You  may  depend 
upon  my  invariable  attentfon  to  th6hap- 
pmess  and  prosperity  of  my  kingdoms." 
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Copies  qfihe  CowoenHon  toifh  France^ 
the  Treaty  ^h  Hesse  Cassel  —  and  the 
JJedarations  with  France.']  Nov.  29.  The 
following  Papers  were  prcaented,  by  his 
J^ajestjTS  conunandy  to  both  Houses : 

Convention  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  Most  Christian  King/  signed  at 
Versailles,  the  Slst  of  August  1787. 

Difficulties  having  arben  in  the  East 
Indies,  relative  to  the  meaning  and  extent 
of  the  ISth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
signed  at  Versailles,  the  3d  of  September 
1783 ;  and  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
with  a  view  to  remove  every  cause  of  dis- 
pute between  their  respective  subjects  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  having  thought  pro- 
per to  make  a  particular  convention,  wnich 
may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  Idtli 
article  above-mentioned :  in  this  view 
their  said  Majesties  have  named  for  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries ;  to  wit,  on 
the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  William 
£den,  esq.,  Privy  Counsellor  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  his  Envo^  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Most 
Christian  Majestv ;  and  on  the  part  of  his 
Most  Christian  NT ajesty,  the  sieur  Armand 
Mark  Count  de  Montmorin  de  St.  Herem, 
Marshal  of  his  Camps  and  Forces,  Counsel- 
lor in  all  his  Councils,  Knight  of  his  Orders, 
and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  State,  and#of  fiis  Commands 
and  Finances,  having  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affain;  who,  after  having  cpmmu- 
picat^  to  eac);i  other  tlyeir  respective  full 
powers,  haye  9gi'ee4  upon  the  following 
articles: 

Art.  I.  HTs  Britannic  Majesty  again 
engages,  **  to  take  such  measures,  as  Miall 
be  in  his  power,  for  securing  to  the  sub- 
jects of  France,  a  safe,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent trade,  such  as  was  carried  on  by 
the  French  East  India  Company,"  and  as 
is  explained  in  the  following  articles, 
«*  whether  they  exercise  it  individually,  or 
as  a  company, '  as  well  in  the  nabob^ip 
ef  Arcot,  and  the  countries  of  Madura 
and  Tanjore,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orixa,  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  and,  in  general,  in  all  the  British 
possessions  on  the  coasts  of  Orixa,  Coro- 
mandel,  and  Malabar. 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  preveut  all  abnses 
and  disputes,  relative  to  the  importation 
of  salt,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  French  shall 
not  import  annually  into  Bengal,  more 
than  200,000  maunds  of  salt.    The  said 
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salt  shall  be  delivered  at  a  place  of  depont 
appointed  for  that,  purpose  by  the  sovem- 
ment  of  Bengal,  and  to  officers  of  uie  md 
government,  at  the  fixed  price  of  120 
rupees  for  every  100  maunds. 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  delivered  an- 
nually  for  the  French  commerce,  upon 
the  demand  of  the  French  agent  in  Bengaly 
18,000  maunds  of  salt-petre,  and  SOQ 
chests  of  opium,  at  the  price  ettabtishe4 
before  the  fate  war. 

Art*  4.  The  six  ancient  factoriea, 
namely,  Chandernaeore,  Coasimbtmr, 
Dacca,  Jugdea,  Biuasore,  and  Patna, 
with  the  territories  belonging  to  the  said 
ffictories,  shall  be  under  the  proteclioa  of 
the  French  flag,  and  subject  to  the  French 
jurisdiction. 

Art.  5.  France  shall  also  have  pottcmrioo 
of  the  ancient  houses  of  Soopore,  KeejN 
poy,  Cannicole,  Mohunpore,  Serampoce^ 
and  Chittagong,  as  welt  as  the  depend* 
encies  on  Soopore;  viz.  Gautjurat,  AUende, 
Chintsabad,  Patorcha,  Monepore,  and 
Dolobody:  and  shall  further  have  the 
faculty  of  establishing  new  houses  of  com* 
merce ;  but  none  of  the  said  houses  shall 
have  any  jurisdiction,  or  any  exemption 
from  the  ordinary  justice  of  the  country 
exercised  over  British  subjects^ 

Art.  6.  Hid  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
to  take  measures  tp  secure  to  FremA 
subjects,  without  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
factories  above  mentioned,  an  exact  and 
impartial  adminjjstratioi)  of  justice  in  all 
matters  concerning  their  persons  or  pro* 
perties,  qv  the  cjirrying  on  their  trade  in 
the  same  manner,  and  as  effectually  as  to 
bis  own  subjects. 

Art.  7f  All  Europeans,  at  well  aa  sa* 
t7ves,  against  whom  judicial  proceedings 
shall  be  instituted,  within  the  limits  of  the. 
ancient  factories  id>ove  mentioned,  for  of- 
fences committed,  or  debts  contracted, 
within  the  said  limits,  and  who  shall  take 
refuge  out  of  the  same,  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  chie&of  the  said  factories,  .and 
all  Europeans,  or  others  whosoever, 
against  whom  judicial  proceedings  shall  be 
instituted  without  the  said  limits  and  vHio 
shall  take  refuge  within  the  same,  shall  be 
deUvered  up  by  the  chiefs  of  the  said  fiu> 
tories,  upon  demand  being  made  of  them 
by  the  government  of  the  country. 

Art.  8.  All  the  subjects  of  either  na- 
tion respectively,  who  shall  take  refiige 
within  the  &ctories  of  the  other,  shaUoe 
delivered  up  on  each  Mb,  nnon  demand 
being  made  of  them. 

Art^  9.    The  fo^tory  of  Yanam,  witb 
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ks  dependencies,  haring^,  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  Treaty  of  Peace,  be^n  delivered 
up  by  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  on  the  part 
ot  hia  Britannic  Majesty,  to  Mr.  Peter 
Paul  Martin,  on  the  part  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  the  restitution  thereof 
ja  eonfirmed  by  the  present  Convention, 
in  the  terms  of  the  instrument  bcarinff 
date  the  7th  of  March,  1785,  and  signed 
hj  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Martin. 

Art.  10.  '  The  present  Convention  shall 
be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  space  of 
three  months,  or  sooner,  if  it  can  be  done, 
after  the  exchange  of  signatures  between 
the  plenipotentiaries. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary have  signed  the  present  Con- 
vention, and  have  caused  the  seals  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto.  Done  at  Vet'- 
iailles,  the  3|st  of  August,  1787. 
Wm.  Eden.  (L.S.) 
Le  Ct.  pe  Montmorik.  (L.  S.) 

Treaty  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  signed 
at  Cassel,  the  28th  of  Sept.  1787. 

Be  it  known  to  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  his  Majesty,  ^he  Kin^  of 
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shall  4iet  be  otherwise  determined,  shall 
be  deemed  to  subsist  in  full  force,  as  is 
declared  in  the  aforesaid  Treaties:  and,' 
as  it  is  impossible  to  specify  each  particu- 
lar case,  every  thing  which  shall  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  clearly  determined, 
either  in  the  present  or  informer  Treaties, 
must  be  settled  with  equity  and  good 
faith,  upon  the  same  principles  as  were 
agreed  to  be  adopted  on  each  side,  for 
deciding  upon  such  matters,  whether  dur- 
ing or  subsequent  to  the  last  war. 

Art.  1.  There  shall  therefore  be,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  Tre^y,  between  his  Majestyi 
the  Kinff  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  Most 
Serene  Highness  the  Landgrave  of  Hesso 
Cassel,  their  heirs  and  successors,  a  strict 
friendship,  apd  a  sincere,  firm,  and  stea^ 
union,  so  that  the  one  shall  consider  the 
interests  of  the  other  as  his  own,  and  shall 
,  exert  himself  with  good  faith  to  promote 
them  as  far  as  possible,  and  mutually  to 
prevent  and  remove  all  trouble  and  injury.. 

Art.  2.  To  which  end  it  is  agreed,  that 
all  the  preening  Treaties,  particularly  ci 
Guarantee,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  the  present  Treaty,  in 
all  their  points,  articles,  and  clauses,  and 


ness  the  Landsrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in 
consideration  of  the  strong  ties  by  which 
the  interests  of  their  respective  houses  are 
united,  and  having  judged  that,,  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  it  would  con- 
tribute to  the  mutual  advantage  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  Hessian  dominions,  to 
cement  and  confirm,  by  a  new  treaty  of 
alliance,  the  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween them;  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in 
order  to  settle  the  objects  relative  to  such 
alliance,  has  thought  proper  to  send  to 
Cassel  sir  William  Fawcett,  knight  of  the 
bath,  lieutenant-general  and  adjutant-ge- 
oeral  of  his  forces,  his  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary ;  and  his  Most  Serene  Highness 
htt  appointed  on  his  part,  for  the  lifte  pur- 
pose, paron  Martin  Ernest  de  Schlienen, 
ois  Minister  of  State,  Lieutenant-general, 
9nd  Kn^ht  of  his  Orders,  and.  Baron  Fre- 
derick de  Malsboura^,  his  Ministec^of  State^ 
i^d  Knight  of  the  Great  Order  of  Hesse ; 
jthese  ministers,  being  provided  with  the 
necessary  full  powers,  have  agreed  to  take, 
for  the  basis  of  the  present  Treaty,  the 
treaties  formerly  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Hesse ;  to  adopt  such  parts  of 
them  as  shall  be  applicable  to  the  present 
<;jrc^mstances,  or  to  adjust,  by  new  arti- 
^es,  those,  points  which  are  necessary  in 
K  diffiarexrt  manner-   Erery  thin^  which 


Great  Britain,  and  his  Most  Serene  High-^  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  they  were 


herein  inserted  word  for  word,  asfieuras 
they  are  not  derc^tory  to  the  present 
Treaty. 

Art.  S.  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  having  desired  to  secure,  for  hia 
service  in  Europe,  a  body  of  the  Most 
Serene  Landgrave's  troops,  in  rase  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdoms  and  dominions 
should  require  such  succour ;  and  his  Most 
Serene  Highness  having  the  stronjgest at- 
tachment to  his  Majesty,  and  being  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  give  him  ever]^  real 
proof  of  it,  engages,  by  vutue  of  tlus  Ar- 
ticle, to  hold  in  readiness  for  that  purpose, 
during  the  space  of  four  successive  years, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  Treatjr^  a  body  of 
12,000  men,  composed  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  or  chasseurs,  officers  included,  4)f 
which  8,000  men  shall  form  the  first  divi- 
sion, and  4,000  the  second.  His  Most 
Serene  Highness  reserves  the  liberty  of 

Eutting  himself  at  the  bead  of  thi^  corps; 
ut  declares,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
these  troops  should  join  a  more  numerous 
body  of  any  other  power,  he  shall  consider 
himsdf,  on  sudi  an  event,  purely  in  » 
military  light,  and,  far  from  making  any 
difficulty  to  serve  under  a  senior  general 
of  established  reputation,  he  woold  with 
pleasure  embrace  ao  favouraUe  an  opper- 
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tumty  of  gainiiig  fiirtber  knowledge,  und^ 
ftuck  a;i8ptoety  n  a  profetsioD  to  which  lie 
it  tery  vramly  altacb6d.-^The  first  ixn* 
MODi  oonsiating  of  8/XX)  men,  shall  be  en* 
tirely  oompoMd  of  infantry,  with  its  field 
piooas,  and  two  companies  of  foot  cfaas- 
aeurs ;  but  his  Most  Serene  Highness  may 
jom  to  them,  if  he  thinks  fit,  over  and 
above  the  §,000  men,  such  a  number  of 
his^cafalry,  notcxeeeding  at  most  1,000, 
aa  BMy  be  fit  for  iomwdiate  aonrice.  This 
corps  of  12/)00  men  shall  be  completely 
•Quipped,  and  prorided  with  tents  and  all 
Boeeasary  can^p  eauipa^ew  In  a  word,  it 
jhall  bo  put  spon  ttie  best  looting  possible  { 
aad  none  sball  be  admitted  into  it  but  men 
it  for  actual  service,  and  acknowledged  to 
bo8«oh  bv  his  Britannic  Majeatv's  commkk 
aaiy«— The  first  division  shall  be  ready  to 
march  and  pass  in  review  at  the  end  of 
firar  weeks  after  the  requisition  for  its 
march  shall  have  been  made,  or  even 
sooner,  if  posttble;  Imd  thesecond  division 
In  six  wens,  if  praeticable^-**This  body  of 
troops  shall  not  ^separated,  unless  the  ope* 
tatioBtf  of  war  should  require  it,  but  thi^ 
shall  remain  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hessian  chief,  sidMect  nevertheless  to  the 
anperior  orders  of  the  general  to  whom  his 
Majesty  shall  think  it  to  oonfide  the  su- 
pieme  command  of  the  whols  army ;  and 
the  second  division  shall  serve  only  ia 
thoee  plaoes  where  the  first  may  be  sta- 
tioned, provided  the  plan  of  operations 
willadadtofit. 

Art.  4.  Eadi  battaCon  of  iniantrr  be- 
kmging  to  tins  body  of  troops  shall  be 
provided  with  two  field  pieces,  together 
with  the  complement  of  ofioer s,  gunners, 
and.  otiiet  necessmy  attirail  attached 
Ihereta 

Aft.  5»  In  order  to  defray  ihe  en* 
paose  whieli  shafl  bo  incurred  by  Iho  Most 
Serene  Laodgmae,  in  raising  the  said  body 
of  12,000  men,  hia  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  engages  to  pay  to  his  Most 
Sevene  Highness,  for  each  trooper  or  dra- 
goon, complcti^  arawd,  mounted,  and 
equipped,  W  Banco  crowns,  and  for  each 
isol  sol^r  SO  Banco  crowns,  widiin 
ilkeen  dayi  afW  ^  requisition  ibr  Iho 
marob  o#  that  dsriaion  shall  have  been 
made.  Aa  to  the  kMy  money  for  the 
senond  division,  ooo  moiety  thereof  shall 
be  paid  upon  making  the  re^isition  for 
marching,  and  the  Mier  nsoiety  on  the 
diy  of  nmrchingi  The  levr  money  shall 
be  paid  for  Iho  same  description  of  per^i* 
aonn  that  weraallowed  in  former  treaties. 

Art.  e.    fiMdes  what  h  slIputeMd  itt 


the  preceding  article,  Ms  Mijeely  the 
Kina  of  Great  Britaiti  engagea  te  pay  to 
the  Moat  Serofie  Latdgrave,  during  the 
four  years  this  Treaty  is  to  continue,  an 
annual  subsidy,  in  the  manner  and  pro* 
portion  following;  that  is  to  say,  tiiis 
snbsidy  shall  commence  fVom  the  day  of 
the  signsaure  di  this  Treatv,  and  be  eon« 
tinned  from  that  day  to  tne  time  when 
the  requisition  for  potting  the  corpa  \$k 
raadiaem  to  march  shall  fa^  made,  at  the 
rata  of  150,000  Banco  crowns  per  annuniy 
the  frown  to  be  computed  at  m  Dotdi 
pence,  or  4«.  9d.{  Bn^ish  actoney :  ftom 
the  time  of  making  the  said  requbJtiM,  to 
the  day  when  the  irhola  Oorpe^  as  wdl 
cavalry  as  ioflmtry,  shallbe  in  Ae  poToflba 
Crown  of  Great  Briiain,  tb^  sobftidy  abaR 
be  augmented,  and  paid  at  the  rat6  4f 
450,000  Banoo  crowns;  aAd,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  sakl  eorpa  shiUl  be 
actually  In  his  Majestv^  pay,  the  Most 
Serene  Landgrave  sball  receive  an  annnal 
subsidy  of  225,000  Bnneo  crowns.  Wfien 
the  said  troops  sball  be  sent  back  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  subsidy  shall  be 
anain  augmented,  and  conthiued  at  the  rftte 
or  450^000  Banco  crowns  pe#  snnum,  ftotf 
the  day  of  their  return  into  the  dominions 
of  his  Serene  HighaesS)  to  the  expiration 
of  the  Treaty,  being  according  to  thft 
same  proporiioa  and  rule  as  were  ixed 
by  the  6fh  article  of  Che  Treaty  of  1751^ 
for  a  body  of  8000  men^  and  the  p^- 
ment  of  these  rospeetitte  anhsidlea  shall  be 
made  regularly  by  the  quarter,  witbocrl 
deduction,  info  the  miHiary  ch^  of  the 
serene  Landgrave,  am>ointed  fw  audi  re* 
oeipt,  in  the  city  of  Cassel.  And  in  case 
both  parties  heneafbor  agree,  that  this  body 
ei  troops  should  exceed  the  number  of 
I2;000,  the  stibsidy.ihall  be  auginented  in 
proportion,  unless  ocborwiBe  settled.  Ifis 
Majesty  will  also  <iontimte  to  this  corna 
ttto  pay  and  other  omolunieMs  for  m 
residue  of  the  month  in  #hieh  they  ahril 
repass  the  foanfiem  of  Hesae,  and  aetni^ 
arrive  within  the  d^mfnidtts  of  hia  S^ren^ 
Highness,  namely,  in  Hease  pro^ly  a^ 
oalled. 

Art.  7.  With  respect  to  the  pty  «f 
aobaiateiicif,  aa  well  ordinary  as  extmaiw 
dioavv  of  the  saM  ti^i,  #biM  tbey  dnff 
actually  be  in  the  pay  of  Ore^  Brioun,  !£ 
ia  aareed,  that,  so  long  aa  they  aefra 
in  the  empire  of  GeMmemy,  they  aMU 
Ofi}0y  the  saihe  ndwataget  nnd  OnWHt^ 
mams  as  his  Majesty  ^dws  to  KiiGMaBiar 
unmkm^  aiteoramg  fo  this  oRdthftf  oA^ 
bMkoM  on  vilid^theiiiMrBwdy  dTlMMp^ 
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ig  delivered;  which  aball  be  vi^ificid  by  t 
ali^te  signed  by  the  i^pectite  wMnbira  of 
ifae  higti-«oolractin0  partiei^  wbkh  md 
state  shall  have  the  ^ame  force  aa  if  H 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  pre* 
§ent  Treaty :  diiriog  the  liose  thej  m^ 
be  employed  in  the  Low  CouQtrtaa^  Ibey 
phaU  be  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the 
Sutgh  troops;  provided  thai,  in  both 
fa$e8>  that  is  to  say,  whether  aorvioff  ie 
Germany,  or  in  the  Low  Cooniues,  £eir 
pay  shall  net  he  inferior  to  thai  which  was 
allowed  ia  foriver  wars.  And  if  they 
should  he  required  to  secvie  is  Great  firi* 
lain  or  IcelAod*  notice  thereof  sbsil  he 
given  to  the  Mpst  Serene  Laodgran^ 
If  hen  they  «haU  not  only  be  put  upoaths 
same  footings  in  all  re^pects^  wicb  the 
British  national  troops:  but  his  Moat 
l^er^ne  Highn^  ho^os^  further,  that-,  ih 
case  any  Britisli  troops  should  be  senik  to 
the  continent,  and  serve  with  tlie  Haa^ 
fiansi  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  agrcc^ 
that  the  latter  naaf  be  then  treated  as  the 
former  with  regard  to  pay,  as  well  as  other 
^latterSi^  the  more  so  as  his  Most  Serene 
Highness,  to  prove  to  his  Majesty  his 
earnest  desire  to  serve  him/ has  consented 
%o  receive  a  ixlore  moderate  subridy  than 
was  paid  on  aU  former  occaaions  of  this 
nature,  aince  the  year  1726«  Thfisa  ^ 
lowancei^  if  granted,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  military  ehest  of  hi&  .Moat  Seveae 
Highnesat  without  QnydeduGtioii.or  abate** 
vBk&o$^  iA  Qiuier  that  the  diatoibution  tbcraof 
^pai^  be  made  tq  bis  troops. 

4.rt»  8..  hk  caw  any  of  the  ragimenta 
«r  cmyanjea  of  the  aforesaid  corps  should, 
by  aoy  unfortunate  accident,  be  niiiisd  or 
^fa^n^ed,  in  the  whple  or  in  part ;  or  that 
rnxw  pieoea  of  artillery,  or  other  effiacta 
b^oi^^nff  thereto,  should  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  will  defiray  tlie  expense  of  recruit- 
ing and  re^mountinK  the  same,  aa  well  as 
make  good  the  v^ue.  of  the'  said  field 
pieces  and  efects»  in  order  that  th^  may 
be  again  completed  and  rendered  fit  for 
service.  The  necruits  raised  on  this  oc- 
casion shall  be  regulated  upon  the  footing 
cf  those  which,  were  filsriMshsd  to  the 
HesciaB  officeis,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
•f  1702,  Article  5th,  to  the  end  that  the 
whole  eoi^  may  alwa^  be  kcfitup,  and 
ssot  back  m  the  same  complete  state  in 
which  it  waa  sriginalljr  fiumished*  The 
ms^iiita  annuallv  required  shall  be  deli* 
vsred  to  the  English  commiassry)>  dsK»* 
plined  and  oompietely  equip(»d,  at  such 
timeAnd.  (dace  as  his  Britumic  Majesty 
shall  appomt^  *     ^ 


Art.  a  II  wiU  depend  o»  his  Bfrt- 
tannic  M^tj  to.  TSMin  ihis  body  of 
Xmo^  in  Usservise  the  whble  tins  of  th0 
eantiimaece  «f  iftus  Trea^,  in  sitles'  to 
ewplny  them  whareves  he  msv  think 
proper  (psevUed  il  he  net  on  board  his 
fleet,  or  beyond  sea)  excepting  for  the 
4rfeiiee  of  ttwkmedaBM  of  Great  Britain 
SAd  Isahsd,  in  which  ease  these  treepe 
shaM  eajogr  in  all  lespeds^  and  without  any 
diffiirenoe  whalover,  tho  same  pay  and 
esifiduniQols  as  see  greeted  te  the  £nfttiah 
troops.  And  when  his  Mi^osty  the  Kisr 
of  Gtest  Brltaim  diaU  he  pleased  to  send 
bseh  the  said  troops,  he  shaU  gite  three 
moAths.  previous  eelioe  thereof  to  hii 
Mast  Serene  Highfiess,  and  eanse  one 
month's  psy  to  l»  pesutted  to  hkft  ftr 
their  relum,  pramdisg  thsni  with  the  ne^ 
essaary  means  of  tseeeport  gratis. 

^rt*  X.  In  cans  the  Meat  Sereae 
Lapderave  shotdd  be  attacked  or  dis- 
tuffbee  ie  the  posseesioo  of  his  dominioes, 
his  Britanafc  Ms^eflty  proanisss  and  en« 
gages  te  send  back  to  him,  if  required, 
Uie  said  body  of  troops,  allowing  them 
nol  only  one  month^s  pay,  but  also  fur- 
nishing them  gratis  with  the  means  of 
tssnapert  neceseary  for  tfaeic  eenveyence. 
As  likewise  to  give  to  his  Most  S^seee 
Uigimeia  A\  sudi  suooour  in.  troop^  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  may  require; 
which  assistance  shall  he  continued  to 
hko  till  he  shall  have  obtained  full  secu- 
rity and  due  satisfactbn.  And  the  Most 
Serene  Landgrave  on  tua  part  also  proK 
mises>  thst  ia  ease  his  Majestv  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  shall  be  attacked  or  dis^ 
turbed  in  his  kingdoms,  dominions^  comk- 
tries^  provinces,  or  towns,,  he  will  afford 
him,  m  like  manner^  all  the  aid  which' 
mar  be  in  his  power  to  give  him,  which 
shail  be  in  like  maeeer  continued  until 
his  JMCajesty  shall  have  d>taieed  a  good 
and  advaetageous  peace.  If  it  should 
happen  that,  in  cosisequence  of  the  pve^ 
sent  troubles,  a  war  should  be  kindled  in 
Qermany,  and  become  general,  his  Br^ 
taensc  Majesty  promises,  as  fiir  as  po^ 
sible,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  his  Most  - 
Serene  Hi|^ness>  and  to  divei^he  mili^ 
tary  operations  of  his  armies^  V  far  as 
circnmstanoes  may.  permit,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  o^er  and  spare  the'  territo^ 
ries  of  his  Most  Serene  Hi§[faness  as  far  as 
may  be«  If  however,  notwithstandiog  the 
pneoautions  which  may  be  taken  for  this 
effrct,  the  territories  of  bis  Most  tSerene 
Highpess  should  suffer  an  invasion  from 
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tlie  enemj  on  account  of  ibis  allian^,  and 
of  the  present  Treaty,  his.  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty wili  endeavour  to  procure  fat  the 
said  Landgrave  an  indemnification  pro- 
portionable to  the  loss  that  may  be  oc- 
casioned thereby,  according  as  has  been 
iieretofore  done  on  similar  occasicms. 

Art.  11.  In  order  to  render  this  al- 
liance and  union  still  more  perfect,  and 
that  no  doubts  may  be  entertained  by  the 
parties  concerned  of  the  certainty  of 
these  succours,  which  they  have  to  hope 
for  by  virtue  of  this  Treaty,  it  is  expressly 
agreed,  that,  for  the  better  judging  here- 
after of  the  extent  and  meaning  of  thb 
alliance,  and  of  the  succours  therein 
stipulated,  it  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
that  either  of  the  parties  be  actuaUy  at- 
tacked by  force  of  arms,  without  such 
parties  havrog  previously  employed  open 
force  against  the  assailant. 

Art.  12.  The  sick  belonging  to  this 
corps  of  Hessian  troops  shall  remain 
under  the  care  of  their  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  other  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
general  commanding  the  oorps  of  that 
nation,  and  they  shall  have  the  same  al- 
lowances tM  his  Majesty  grants  to  his  own 
troops. 

Art.  IS.  All  Hessian  deserters  sh^il  be 
AiithfuUy  delivered  up,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  in  the  places  dependent  on  his 
Britannic  Majesty ;  and  all  possible  care 
diaU  be  taken  that  no  person  whatever, 
belonging  to  this  corps  of  troops,  shaU  be 
permitted  to  establish  or  settle  himself  in 
his  Majesty's  dominions  without  the  con- 
^  sent  of  his  Sovereign. 

Art.  14>.  The  raising  of  recruits  in 
Germany  having  of  late  become  much 
more  expensive  than  formeriy,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  armies  kept  on  foot,  and 
aome  difficulties  having  arisen  relative  to 
the  vacant  pay,  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  fund  for  deiraying  the 
expense  of  recruiting,  it^  is  agreed,  that 
at  the  spring  review  made  before  the 
opening  of  a  campaign  by  bis  Britannic 
luajesty's  commissary,  the  corps  shall 
either  be  complete,  or  the  pay  ror  those 
wantin^yie  stopt;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pay  foWhose  who  may  be  wanting  to 
complete,  during  ^e  interval  between  one 
spring  review  and  another,  <shall  not  be 
stopt,  but  is  to  be  advanced,  without  de- 
duction, for  the  full  establishment  of  the 
corps ;  and,  instead  of  the  sum  formerly 
allowed  for  each  recruit,  to  replace  one 
killed,  or  three  wounded,  it  is  agreed, 
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Aat,  in  lieu  thereof,  12  Banco  crowns 
per  head  shall  be  allowed  for  every  re^ 
emit,  without  distinction,  that  shall  be 
raised  to  ftupply  their  places ;  but  it  is  at 
the  ssme  time  to  be  understood,  that  this 
stipulation  extends  only  to  the  particular 
object  here  in  question. 

Art.  15.  This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  high  contracting  parties,  .and  the 
ratifications  thereof  shdl  be  exchanged  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  under- 
signed, being  furnished  with  full  powen 
firom  his  Majesty  the  Kins  of  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  one  part,  and  from  his  Most 
Serene  Highness  the  reigning  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel  on  the  other  part,  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty,  and  have 
caused  the  seals  of  our  arms  to  be  set 
thereto.  Done  at  Cassel;  the  28th  of 
September,  1787. 
(L.  S.|  W.  Fawcett. 

iL.  S. )  Mart.  Ernbst  de  Schlibffbv. 
L.  S.j  Fred.  Baron  be  Malsbouro. 


Declaration  signed  at  Versailles  the 
27th  October,  1787,  by  the  Duhe  of 
Dorset  and  Mr.  Eden. 

The  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
appearing  no  longer  to  leave  any  subject 
of  discussion,  and  still  less  of  contest,  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  the  undersigned 
are  authorized  to  ask,  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  hif  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty to  carry  into  effect  the  notification^ 
made  on  the  16th  of  September  last,  by 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  minister 
plenipotentiary,  which,  by  annomfcing 
/hat  succours  would  be  given  in  Hollttid, 
has  occasioned  the  naval  armaments  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty ;  which  armameBts 
have  become  reciprocal  ? 

)f  the  court  of  Versailles  is  dispoeed  to 
explain  itself  on  thissubiect,  and  upon  the 
conduct  to  be  adopted  towards  the  re- 
public, in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
desire  which  has  been  expressed  on  both 
sides,  to  preserve  the  good  understanding 
between  the  two  courts ;  and  it  being  also 
understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
is  no  view  of.  hostility  towards  any  quarter, 
in  consequence  of  what  has  pasaed^  his 
Majesty,  always  anxious  to  concur  in  die 
friendly  sentiments  of  his  Moat  Cfaristitn 
Mi^esty,  would  a^ee  with  him,  that  fke 
armaments,  and  in  general  all  warfifce 
preparations  should  be  disamtinued  en 
each  side,  and  that  the  navies  of  tha  two 
nations  sdiould  be  again  placed  upon  iht 
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Toellng  of  the  |>eace  esUMfsbnieiit,  as  it 
itoad  on  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  pre- 

DouNT£ii>DxcLARATioN»  Signed  at  Yer- 
aaiUe&the  27th  October  1787}  by  the 
Count  de  M<mtmorku 

Tlie  mtentkm  of  his  Majet^  not  bem^, 
wait  never  havihg  been,  to  «nteHbre  bj 
Rnree  in'  the  aAhrs  of  the  republic  of  the 
United'  P^Tmc^y  the  communication 
made  to  the  coort  of  London,  on  the  16th 
of  die  last  month,  by  Monsieur  BardieYemj, 
hciTing^  bad  no  other  objeet  than  to  an- 
Bounce  to*  that  court  an  intention^  the 
motivea  of  whidi  no  longer  exist,  espe* 
ciflUy  since  the  King  of  Prussia  has  im^* 
|Murted  his  resolution,  his  Majesty  makes 
BO  difllcaltr  to  declare,  that  he  mil  not 
give  any  eflbct  to  the  Dedaration  abOre 
mentioned;  and  that  he  retains  no  hostile 
▼ieir  towards  any  quarter,  relative  to  what 
Baa  passed  in  Holland.— His  Majesty^ 
tinerefbce,  being  desirous  to  concur  with 
the  sentiments  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
Ibr  the  preservation  of  the  good  harmony 
between^  the  two  courts,  aarees  with  plea* 
SKire  with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  that  die 
armamentr,  and  in  general  aU  warlike 
preparations,  shaU  be  discontinued  on 
ene^  side ;  and  that  the  navies  of  the  two 
Batibns  shaH  be  again  placed  upon  the 
fboting^f  the  peace  esteblishment,  as  it 
stood  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present 
year. 

^oiNT'DscLARATiONa  Signed  at  Ver- 
sailles the  27th  October  1787»  bv  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Eden,  aad  the 
C^upt  de  MontoMMrin* 

Ar  consequence  of  the  Dedaration,  and 
Comttter'-Dedaration,  exchanged  thisday, 
tiie  undersigned,  in  die  name  of'  their 
respective  soverdgns,  agree,  that  the 
armaments,  and  in  general  all  warlike 
prenarations,.  shdl  be  discontinoed  on 
eachrside ;  andthat  die  navies  of  the  two 
nations  diall  be  again  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  the  peace  estsbKshment,  as  it 
stood  on  die  Isr  of  January  of  the  present 
yesr. 

MoHonJar  the  Kotijkatim  of  France  to 
hiteffhre  respecting  the  AffkirrqfHottand.'i 
Nov.SOl  Mr.  Pox  said,  diat  in  bis  opinion, 
diere  wara  ^apereat^eedingly  material  for 
the  iafbrmation  of  the  House,  in  order  to 
enable  them  the  nrore  folly  to  comprehend 
the  subiect  abpointed  for  discussion,  in  the 
poaMMm  or  ministers,  which  was  not 
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among  liie  papers ''already  presented ;  and 
that  was,,  a  co|^  of  the  Declaradon  of  die 
king  of  France,  to  su()port.the  insurgents' 
in  Hottand,  which  in  his  Majesty's  S^ech 
wae  stated  to-have  been  made  to  his  Ma« 
jeaty.  If  iliinistera  had  such  ajDoper,  he 
concdved  there  could'  be  no  <^Vpoi^  d> 
laying  it  on  the  table,  more  esptpally  as 
it  must  obviously  be  explanatory  df  a  ver^ 
important  fact.  Since  he  was  upon  hn 
len,  he  would  mention  another  matter 
which  required  explanation.  He^juded 
to  that  part  of  the  eounter-Deqniien^ 
of  the  court  of  FVance  which  '^^||h(<^^ 
paper  of  the  king  of  FhHBsia,  inwmahia 
Phissian  Majesty  imparted  his  resoludon, 
as  llierein  mendoned;  ¥^thout  this  paper 
it  would  be  dmost  impossible  to  under* 
stand  the  Counter-Deciaradoo,  and  tbere- 
fbre  he  helped  ministers  would  either  state 
its  contents  or  produce  it. 

Mr.  put  could  not  see  for  what  reason 
the  copy  of  the  notification  of  the  French 
king  was  thought  necessary  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  ahnough  a  variety  of  reasons 
flashed  upon  his  mmd  to  prove  that  pro* 
dudng  it  would  be  highly  improper.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  noufication  in  question 
was  mixed  widi  other  matter,  in  an  official* 
dispatch,  datM  the  1^  September,  and' 
received  fWnn  the  court  of  France  bjtheir 
minister  in  London,  and  communicated  Irr 
that  minister  to  his  Majesty's  servants  and' 
read  by  them  to  his  Majesty  in  councd. 
The  odier  parts  of  the  dispatch  were  cer- 
tainly of  a  nature  by  no  means  proper  to 
be  laid  upon  the  teble.  With  regard  to 
the  resdution  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as 
mendoned  to  have  been  imparted  in  the 
Counter  Dedaradonof  the  coort  of  France, 
he  would  make  himself  fully  master  of  it 
aeatnstthe  day  appointed  for  the  discussion^ 
or  the  subject,  and,  if  it  should  be  then 
thought  necessary,  would  coma  prepared 
to  give  the  House  the  fullest  information 
rdadve  to  its  nature. 

Dec.  3.  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  not- 
withstanding the  objection  made  by  the 
Chancdlor  of  the  Excheq^uer  a  fbw  days 
1^,  he  could  not  but  think  it  absolutdy  ne- 
cessary, that  the  notification  of  the  court 
-of  France,  o£  Its  intention  to  interfere  by 
force;  in  support  of  those  who  had  usurped 
the  government  of.  Holland,  which  had 
been  stated  in  his  Majesty's  Speech,  as 
the  cause  of  the  warlike  preparations  made 
bv  this  co\mtiT>  diodd  be  laid  before  the 
House,  in  oraer  to  enable  it  more  accu- 
rateljr  to  judgeof  the  propriety  of  the  steps 
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pursued  by  government  in  consequence  of 
bucbnotihcation.  Parliam.entariJy  speak- 
ing, the  House  had  not  any  proof  before 
them,  that  the  court  of  France ,  had  ever 
i)Otified  its  intention  to  support  the 
usurpers  of  the  government  in  Holland ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  documents 
at  present  in  their  possession,  they  had  a 
state  paper  (the  Counter  Declaration) 
directly  and  expressly  declaring,  that 
France  never  bad  it  at  Any  time  in  her 
intention  to  succour  the  jparty,  commonly 
called  the  French  party,  in  Jionond.  If, 
therefore,  a  copy  017  an  extract  of  the  dis- 
patch or  paper,  conveying  the  notification 
of  the  court  of  France,  was  not  put  upon 
the  table,  their  information,  as  a  ground 
of  parliamentary  proceeding,  would  be 
lamentably  imperfect.  In  fact,  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  pronounce  their  appro- 
bation of  the  late  martial  preparations,  and 
of  the  expenses  thereby  incurred,  while 
the  onlv  evidence  they  were  permitted  or 
enablea  to  judge  from,  contamed  a  broad 
and  gross  declaration,  that  there  never  had 
existed  a  reason  for  those  preparations, 
and  that 'declaration  solemnly  made  in  a 
public  instrument.  With  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  copy  of  the  notifi- 
cation in  question,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  dispatch  in  which  it  was  conveyed 
having  been  made  through  the  French 
ministers  here  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  it 
was  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  that  there  was 
auch  a  thing  as  a  verbal  insinuation  in 
writing  (strange  as  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
pression mi^ht  appear)  of  that  sort  of 
communication,  tnat  always  remained  in 
the  oSfie,  Nor  was  it  to  be  contended 
diat  n&  copy  remained,  because  the  dis- 
patch had  been  merely  read  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  since  his  Majesty's  ministers 
would  scarcely  wish  to  have  it  imagined 
that  they  transacted  business  in  so  loose  a 
manner,  as  to  suffer  any  communication  of 
Importance,  to  rest  oh  so  transient  a  cir- 
cumstance as  the  fidelity  of  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  terms  in  which  it  had  been 
made.  Undoubtedly  a  note  was  taken  of 
every  notification  that  was  made^ersonall^, 
and  that  note  must  necessarily  remain 
in  Uie  office.  Convinced  of  these  par- 
ticulars, he  felt  himself  iustified  in  moving, 
*<  That  an  humble  Address  be  present^ 
to  his  Majesty,  that  be  will  be  graciously 

E leased  to  give  directions,  that  there  be 
tid  before  this  House,  copies  or  extracts 
of  the  notification  of  the  court  of  France, 
of  the  intention  of  the  ]iiIost  Christian  King 


to  interfere  respecting   the  affitirs  wiUi 
Holland." 

Mr.  Pitt  contended  against  any  neces- 
sity whatsoever,  for  the  House  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  exact  copy  of  the  noti^ 
cation  in  question,  and  having  already 
been  informed  by  the  Speech,  that  auoh  t 
notification  had  been  made,  th0re  coakl 
be  no  argument  offered  in  support  of  such 
a  motion,  unless  there  existed  a  dpuj>t  of 
the  fact  of  such  a  notification  haying  been 
made ;  for  the  form  and  manner  of  it  was, 
certainly,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  interference  which  Parlia- 
ment were  now  called  upon  to  assome. 
The  very  terms  of  the  motion  rendexed  it 
inadmissible;  for  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Most  Christian  King  had 
notified,  in  express  terms,  "  that  be  was 
determined  to  support  those  who  bad . 
usurped  the  government  of  UoUand." 
On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  only  slaXed, 
*<  that^his  Most  Christian  Majesty  having 
been  applied  to  by  the  subsisting  govern^ 
ment  of  Holland  for  assistanceand  succour, 
had  promised  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest." Now,  although  the  king  of 
France  had  not  descriSsd  thoie  persoDS 
as  usurpers,  yet  they  were  so  considered 
by.  the  Kinff  of  Great  Britain  and  his  nu^ 
nisters,  and  as  such  described  in  htt  Ma- 
jesty's Speech.  Neither  had  the  long  of 
Franco  expressly  declared,  <*  that  he 
would  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  United  States  by  force  T  bat  he  had 
notified,  that  the  States  of  Holland  havings 
on  Uie  approach  of  the  Prussian  army,  ap- 

Klied  for  assistance  against  that  annaniait, 
e  had  determined  to  afford  them  assist 
ance;  a  measure  which,  though  not  a 
direct  interference  in  the  intmal  ccpi- 
cerns  of  the  provinces,  appeared  to  bis 
M^esty's  servants  as  one  that  moat 
eventually  have  had  a  material  effisct  on 
their  internal  concerns ;  in  consequence  of 
whichf  they  directed  their  operations  ae^ 
cordingly.  But  those  were  not  the  ool^ 
objections  to  the  motion,  for  the  veiy  tx^ 
stance  of  it  was  perfectly  inadm]86ib]& 
This  he  proved  by  explaining  to  the 
House  what  the  nature  of  the  dispatch 
was,  in  which  the  notification  in  question 
was  conveyed.  The  notificatioa  hid 
been,  he  said,  literally  a  verbal  hifiniia- 
tipn,  but  not  in  writing,  for  no  copy  of  it 
had  at  first  been  taken,  though  aftetwavdi 
his  Majesty's  ministerahad  heen  fumlslied 
with  a  full  and  complete  copy ;  the  con* 
tents  were  a  general  system  of  reasoning 
on  the  affairs  of  the  provinces^  and  a  Justi- 
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^cation  of  the  manner  proposed  to  hh 
•doptedy  or  at  least  an  attempt  to  justify 
ft ;  and  an  answer  was  returned  to  it  of  a 
similar  description,  containing  arguments 
abd  reasonings  calculated  to  overturn 
those  which  were  offered  in  the  notifiGa- 
tion.  Now,  would  any  gentleman  who 
i>elieved  that  such  a  notification  had  abso- 
lutely been  made,  and  who  did  not  pro- 
pose to  institute  anj  criminal  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  mmisters  respecting  the 
late  preparations — would  any  gentleman 
^vriab,  merely  for  curiosity,  to  bring  forward 
ten  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  a 
c^ontroversy  which,  though  now  happily 
tenninated,  had  been  near  mvolving  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in  a 


The  motion  was  negatived. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Hessian 
Subsidi/,'^  Dec.  5.  The  House  being  in 
«  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Pitt  moved, 
*«  That  86,098/.  15s.  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty,  for  defraying  the  Charge  of 
Subsidy,  which  will  be  due  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel  for  the  year  1788, 
pursuant  to  Treaty." 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he  had  expected 
that  the  House  would  have  received  some 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Treaty, 
by  which  they  were  called  upon  to  vote 
the  sum  stated  in  the  motion.  He  had  on 
a  preceding  occasion,  generally  adverted 
to  the  Treaty  that  was  now  the  subject  of 
consideration,  and  had  asked,  whether  it 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  temporary 
expense,  Hke  the  rest  of  the  charge  of  the 
late  armament  and  preparations,  or  to  be 
regarded  in  a  more  permanent  li^ht,  as  an 
expense  to  be  continued  with  a  view  to  the 
future  situation  of  this  country  respecting 
Holland  and  other  continental  powers. 
As  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difierence  in 
these  two  views  of  it,  and  different  con- 
siderations would  necessarily  arise  from 
each,  he  conceived  it  highly  proper  that 
the  House,  previous  to  their  voting  of  the 
money,  should  receive  some  explan^ion 
respecting  it,  in  order  to  know  the  full 
extent  of  their  vote.  Another  matter  that 
appeared  to  him  to  call  for  observation 
was,  that  in  the  Treaty  it  was  stipulated, 
that  if  Hessian  troops  were  required  to 
serve  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
British  national  troops.  Now,  as  he  did 
not  suppose  that  it  was  meant  that  foreign 
troops  should  be  brought  at  any  time  into 
^  this  luBgdoip  or  Irelaodi  without  the  |)re- 
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vious  knowledge  or  consent  of  Parliament, 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  the  stipulation; 
because  if  ever  a  necessity  should  arise 
for  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  in  England  or 
Irelaifd,  and  the  necessity  should  be  suffi- 
ciently urgent  to  palliate  the  cnriployment 
of  foreign  troops,  and  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  measure^  an  adequate  number,  he 
conceived,  might  be  obtained  upon  the 
condition  of  being  treated  as  British  sol- 
diers, without  any  Treaty  having  been  in 
existence.  With  regard  to  the  exception 
also  of  the  Hessian  troops  from  being 
liable  to  be  called  into  service  no  where 
but  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  unless 
in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  he 
thought  it  an  unfortunate  exception ;  be- 
cause, under  the  construction  of  the 
Treaty,  he  conceived  that  Hessian  troops 
could  not  be  applicable  to  service  in  tne 
West  Indies,  or  in  Gibraltar.  If  the  eX" 
ception  had  been  the  other  way,  he  should 
have  thought  it  better;  because,  in  all 
probability,  Hessian  troops  would  never 
be  required  to  serve  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  but  might  be  of  use  in  Gibraltar, 
in  America,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
was  not  very  likely  that  a  future  war 
would  commence  in  the  manner  that  the 
late  war  had  done ;  but  it  was  not  impos- 
sible, and  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that 
Hessian  troops  were  then  employed  at 
Gibraltar  and  in  America.  A  great  deal 
depended  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
Treaty  under  consideration,  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  thenegociations  then  pending  with 
other  foreign  powers.  He  had,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  observed,  that  he 
meant  not  to  press  for  an  improper  com- 
munication, nor  was  it  his  wUh^  at  that 
moment,  although  without  such  a  know- 
ledge it  was  impossible  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  1  reaty  in  question ;  but  he 
hoped,  that  voting  for  the  sum  then  moved 
for,  would  by  no  means  pledge  the  House, 
or  preclude  him  or  any  other  gentleman^ 
from  examining  into,  or  objecting  to,  any 
future  measure  that  might  be  proposed  to 
Parliament,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Treaty. 

Mr.  IHtt  said,  that  in  introducing  the 
motion  he  had  avoided  entering  into  any 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  save  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
also  because  he  really  could  not  conceive 
what  objections  could  have  been  made  to 
the  Treaty,  or  what  explanations  could 
have  been  necessary,  .untu  he  should  have 
heard  them  pointed  out.  With  respect  to 
the  first  pomt  on  which  the  right  Ixm. 
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gentleimui  liad  demanded  ao  explanation,  I 
he  thought  he  had  piven  erery  possible  in- 
formation on  that  head  on  the  6rst  day  of 
the  session.    It  had  then  been  asked,  was 
the  Treaty  with  the  Landcra? e  of  Hesse, 
a  Treaty  made  merely  wiui  a  view  to  the 
then  present  subsisting  exigency,  or  for  a 
permanent  purpose,  as  a  resourci^  in  all 
riiture  cases  of  necessity  i  And  to  this  he 
had  answered,  that  although  it  certainly 
was  at  first  entered  into  merely  as  part  of 
the  preparation  that  was  made  for  the  ex- 
pected commencement  of  hostilities,  yet 
It  had  afterwards  been  found  advisable 
and  necessary,  from  the  new  situation  in 
which  the  recent  course  of  events  had  put 
this  country  with  respect  to  the  powers  of 
the  Continent,  to  extend  and  prolong  it ; 
and  it  was  now  become  a  permanent  re- 
aauree  for  this  country  in  case  of  any 
future  emergency,  as  long  as  the  operation 
of  the  Treaty  should  last,  which  was  for 
four  years.    As  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  nght  hon.  i^entleman,  that  the  vote 
which  the  Committee  was  caUed  upon  to 
give  might  be  construed  mto  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom  without 
the  consent  of  the  Parliament,  there  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  any  ground  for  such  a 
Buggestion ;  the  only  question  here  was, 
whether  it  was  politic  mr  this  country  to 
jpye  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  36,000^  per 
annum  by  way  of  a  retaining  fee,  as  it 
might  be  termed,  to  hold  him  in  our  inte- 
rests, and  for  an  assistance,  in  cases  of 
need,  of  12,000  troops,  without  any  desig- 
nation made  on  the  part  of  the  House,  of 
the  place  or  manner  in  which  those  troops 
were  eventually  to  be  emploved.     With 
regard  to  such  measures  as  his  Majesty 
might  find  necessary  to  take  in  case  of  a 
future  war  within  the  kingdom,  it  was  im- 

{Qssible  at  present  to  argue  upon  them, 
ut  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  ap- 
prehension that  the  House  would,  b^  com- 
plying with  the  present  motion,  give  any 
sanction  to  the  bringing  foreign  troops  into 
the  kingdom  in  time  of  j>eace«  As  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  right  hop.  cen- 
tleman's  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty  were  confined,  by  the  stipulation 
l^inst  sending  the  subsidiary  troops  be- 
yond sea,  any  objection  on  that  ground 
must  arise  out  of  considerations  drawn 
from  the  former  situation  of  this  countrj', 
and  net  from  the  present.  In  the  last 
.war,  it  was  true,  such  were  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  of  Great  Britain  wiih 
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respect  to  the  contincptd  poKeca^ 
there  was  no  possible  use  for  anrv  troaips 
whatsoever  on  the  continent     We   liiid 
then  no  connexion  with  any  pover  in 
Europe,  and  of  course  could  have  no  oc- 
casion for  ar^  army  to  be  emfioyed  ia 
Europe^  except  for  the  purpose  of  oor 
internal  defence;  but  our  aituatioa  was 
now  essentially  di&renti  as   in    oanee- 
quence  of  our  late  interference  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  European  powers^  and  the 
brilliant  success  which  had  resudted  firon 
that  interference,  we  had  formed 
nexion  with  some  of  them,  which,  in 
of  a  war,  might  aSbrd  us  an  opnortiBuy 
of  emptying  an  armament  on  toe  conti- 
nent  with  singular    advantitt«v  ^Ad  hf 
using  foreign  troops  in  that  kind  of  aer- 
vice,  we  should  be  the  better  enabled  to 
direct  our  natural  force,  and  particiakrly 
that  of  our  marine,  to  such  other  objects 
as  might  be  thought  more   inHnediateiy 
necessary.     It  would  not,  he    said,  be 
thought  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  an 
accurate  detail  of  the  state  and  tendency 
of  the  negociations  then  dependiitt  wiifa 
other  powers;  but  he  asked  the  Honae, 
when  they  compared  the  splendour  and 
glory  of  this  oountrr  in  former  wan,  when 
the  was  connecteawith  other  Eimpoaa 
powers,  and  her  humiliation  and  depres- 
sion in  the  last,  when  she  was  draortcd 
by  them  all.  when  they  considered  the 
respectable  figure  we  made  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  event, — whether  the  contnwt 
which   such  a   review  brought  to  Umv 
minds,  did   not  make   them  ansioos  to 
cherish  every  measure  that  shoold  tend  to 
revive  and  cement  similar  connexioos; 
and  was  any  thing  more  likely  to  have 
that  tendency  than  our  having  a  Besouroe 
for  that  supply  of  a  great  military  foice 
immediately^ at  hand,  which,  while  it  at- 
swered  every  necessaiy  purpose  of  even* 
tual  success  to  our  allies,  and  co-opera- 
tion with  them,  was  at  the  same  tiaie  at- 
tended with  all  the  advanti^es  of  mo^ 
nomy  ?  On  the  whole,  as  it  was  univer- 
sally admitted  that  continental  oooneo- 
tions  were  beneficial  and  necessary  to  this 
country,  as  it  could  not  be  denied  thst 
such  connexions  might  render  a  militaiy 
force  on  the  continent  in  the  a^viot  tf 
this  country  indispensable,  and  as  tbefoni 
advanced  for  the  purpose  was  by  no  aeaas 
exorbitant,  he  could  not  see  that  an^  isa- 
sonable  ground  of  comi^aint  conid  he 
urged  against  the  Treaty. 

Sir  tfamei  J^olmOone  said,  that  be  eoiU 
notmention  w^t^1?1lt  ipi^!r>tf  ^im  thf  tei^ 
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of  time  durtBff  which  the  princes  of  Hesie 
bad  sold  the  hlood  of  their  subjecUy  and 
we  had  been. the  purchasers.  He  could 
not  give  his  consent  to  the  Treaty ;  and  as 
to  foreign  troops  being  introduced  into 
England,  Scotland^  or  Ireland^  lie  saw  no 
necessity  for  it.  With  regard  to  England, 
we  had  our  militia  to  defend  us  from  the 
dread  of  an  invasion ;  in  Scotland,  indeed, 
they  had  no  militia,  but  they  breathed  as 
pure  an  air  as  we  did  in  the  South,  and 
fored  their  liberties  as  welL  If,  therefore, 
a  foreign  foe  were  to  invade  Scotland,  he 
bad  no  doubt  but  ihey  would  find  diere 
was  enough  of  spirit  and  love  of  freedom, 
in  that  part  of  the  Idhsdom,  to  stimulate 
the  Scotch  to  protect  themselves.  In  Ire- 
land there  were  60,000  volunteers,  and 
surely  their  courage  was  too  well  lau>wn 
to  countenance  the  supposition  that  we 
i^ould  aend  12,000  Hessians  to  dragoon 
them. 

Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  although  he 
had  remained  silent  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  he  had  never  ^ven  a  vote  with 
more  heartfelt  satis&ction ;  and  he  took 
that  opportunity  to  declare,  that  be  highly 
approved  of  the  system  of  measures  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  Holhmd,  and  the  re- 
newal of  continental  connexions.  That 
was  the  system  on  which  alone  this  coun- 
try could  expect  to  stand  with  safety  and 
with  honour.  It  was  durinc  our  adherence 
to  that  system  that  Great  Britain  had  been 
a  A lorious  country,  and  the  object  of  the 
aomiration  of  surrounding  nations.  With 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  other  coun- 
tries, he  agreed  perfectly  with  his  right 
boaourable  firiend,  in  the  opinion  delivered 
by  him  on  a  former  day,  that  it  was  not 
nacessary  for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
definitions  of  the  legality  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  or  that  country,  or  the  strict 
construction  of  its  constitution  ;  but  it 
nvas  enough  if  we  saw  an  opportunity  of 
reatdrin^;  that  party  to  power,  which  was 
sno0t  likiely  to  prove  a  valuable  friend  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  day  of  future  diffi- 
culty. The  law  of  nations  allowed  this, 
3ad  it  was  certainly  right  to  seize  upon 
sucb  an  opportunity  whenever  it  offered. 
Another  maxim  he  held  as  a  maxim  of 
sound  policy  to  pursue,  and  that  was, 
wrhere  tne  interference  of  France  could  be 
counteracted,  and  her  influence  deprived 
of  its  power,  to  seize  the  moment  and 
the  means  of  effecting  both  objects.  We 
could  not  be  in  the  wrong,  whenever  this 
-was  probable  to  be  adiieved.  It  was 
ciKHigh  to  laowp  that  a  French  party  in 
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HoHand  bad  prevailed,  for  us  le  endea- 
vour to  drive  ttiat  French  'partv  awuijjr,  and 
disarm  it  of  its  power,     mth  te^ud  to 
subsidiary  treaties  as  applicable  to  cootie 
nehtal>connexioBs,  aada  necessary  teanch 
of  tfaat^qrsten,  geaeialW  eansidecid,  Aqr 
were  wise  measures.    But  in  propcettoo, 
as  the  system  was  a  ^stem  feunded.  ia 
sound  policy,  it  ooahtto  be  cdastniBtei 
and  put  together  wim  the  most  wary  eau* 
ttmi,  so  that  dl  paiu  fitted  and  adheiet 
cloae^y  and  gavie  thf  whole  a  de;giae  of 
stAbihtjr  and  streagth  to  inauipc  its  penaa^ 
neogr.    The  utoMst  eaae  o^t  certainly 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  sudi^xoelleat  eye* 
tems  fir  om  bdng  diifMced  aad  ^Ksoiaditad 
by  iBiperfectioaa,  and   ii^ieus  coase^ 
quences  resulting  from  want  of  fiMesigfat 
at  the  period  of  die  origioal  n^gooiatsea 
and  conchision  of  subsidOM^  treaties.  The 
mischievous  consequences  it  was,  tiiat  bad 
put  so  nun^  groat  and  good  awn  oat  ef 
humour  with  £em,  and  tbeiafore  in  pra^ 
portion  to  the  real  poliopr  4£  the  ascaiaie 
Itself,  a  provident  r^;asd  oiwht  to  be  had 
to  the  prejudioes  of  laaakiad  ia  order  at 
least  not  to  make  them  lessfiMMlof  theas. 
Under  this  view  of  subsidiary  treatiei^ 
much  might  be  said  of  the  Treaty  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse^  the  exoeUence  ee 
disadvantage    of  which  depended  oa  a 
variety    of  considerations   and    cincoaa- 
stanoes,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant,  but  he  was  ready  te  grant 
ministers  a  bill  of  credit,  for  the  exis^ 
ence  of  such  of  them  as  could  alone  con- 
stitute the  Treaty  on  the  taMe  a  beneficial 
treaty  for  this  country.    Upon  the  fiioe  of 
it,  and  iu  prominent  features  considered 
only,  it  was  an  advantage  to  Great  firi^ 
tain  to  enffsge  in  a  treaty  for  that  purpose 
with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  was 
youn^,  of  a  martial  spidt,  fond  of  nnlio 
tary  hfe,  and  an  able  general    The  Chan^ 
cellor  of  the  Eaohequer  had  done  wiseij 
in  giving  the  Landgrave  what  he  called  a 
retaining  fee ;  because,  if  a  fit  cauieshould 
arise,  the   Landgrave    of  Hesse  would 
prove  an  excellent  counsel  ^on  our  sidi^ 
and  would   undoubtedly  produce   meins 
powerful  arguments  in  our  behalf,  than,  ha 
feared,  he  should  -be  able  to  produce  hx 
the  cause  in  which  he  should  shortly  have 
to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  an  able  ge^ 
neral,  and  as  there  were  few  able  generals 
in  the  world,  he  had  no  objection  to  our 
having  an  able  general  in  our  service.  But, 
the  whole  effisct  of  the  Treaty  was  not,  as 
the  right  hoo.  gentleman  bad  stated  it^ 
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merel  V  the  f  iving  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
a  wecaining  fee  of  56,000^  per  annum ;  the 
Xandgrave  o(  Hesse  was  too  wise  a  prince 
to  engage  lo  furnish  Great  Britain  tfith 
12fiO0  men,  whenever  required,  for  the 
merepaltry  consideration  of  150,000  Banco 
crowns  per  annum.  The  quantum  of  Banco 
crowns  was  not  the  only,  nor,  in  fact,  was 
it  the  most  considerable  advantage  to  be 
eventually  derived  from  the  Treaty  by  the 
Landgrave.  Those  who  looked  at  the 
Trtoty,  and  thought  that  it  was  merely  a 
treaty  of  subsidy,  left  the  great  question 
out  of  the  case,  and  judged  only  from  one 
side  of  the  object.  By  the  Treaty,  this 
country  stipidated  to  continue  to  guarantee 
^e  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  might  there- 
fore be  eventually  involved  in  a  war  in 
conseauence  of  if.  Should  that  happen, 
insteaa  of  receiving  the  aid  of  12,000 
troops  from  the  Landgrave,  we  should  per- 
haps bave  to  assist  that  prince  with  an 
«rmy  of  100,000  men.  The  right  ho- 
BOtirable  gentleman  could  not  deny  thi^, 
Mcause  it  was  the  casus  JbederiSf  and  in 
the  Treaty.  It  required,  therefore,  more 
consideration  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage likely  to  result  from  the  Treaty,  than 
might  have  been  at  first  imagined. 

He  took  it  for  granted  tibat  ministers 
had  taken,  and  were  yet  taking,  the  ne- 
cessary measures  to  guard  against  the 
Landgrave's  being  involved  in  a  war,  or 
to  provide  for  -his  support  in  case  of  an 
attack,  on  account  of  nis  havmg  made  the 
present  Treaty.  France  was  just  now  in 
an  humiliated  state,  and  had  felt  it  pru- 
dent to  withhold  her  arms  and  her  resolu- 
tions; she  could  not,  however,  but  be 
mortified  at  what  had  passed  in  Holland, 
and  though  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances she  chose  to  let  her  anser  sleep, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  uiat  it  was 
only  asleep,  bat  not  extinct.  France  it 
was  well  Known,  was  a  powerful  nation, 
and  could  easily  recruit  her  strength ;  an 
opportunity  might  offer  to  entice  and  en- 
couri^  her  to  attack  the  Landgrave.  If, 
therefore,  the  system  of  continental  con- 
nexions ^of  which  he  took  the  Treaty  to 
be  a  small  part  only)  was  not  formed  with 
a  provision  for  that  event,  the  system  was 
an  inadequate  and  a  bad  system,  and  of 
consequence  the  Treaty  a  disadvantageous 
Treaty.  Looking  at  the  Treaty  as  a  mea- 
sure smgle  and  insulated,  he  declared  that 
it  was  the  last  measure  which  he  would 
give  his  consent  to ;  but  as  a  part  of  a 
system,  it  might  be  a  wise  measure,  and 
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as  such  he  should  vote  for  iL  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  Prussia  was  with*  us  in 
the  Treaty,  and  that  the  Prussian  Monlfch 
and  not  the  Landgrave  was  the  principal 
in  it.  He  spoke  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  an  alliance  between  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Hesse,  and  Holland,  b 
case  of  a  war,  and  observed,  that  though 
it  was  material  for  us  to  take  Holland  out 
of  the  hands  of  France,  in  one  point  of 
view  onl  V  could  she  be  regarded  as  a  very 
useful  ally  to  Great  Britain  in  case  of  s 
war  with  France,  and-  this  was  in  giving 
us  the  advantage  of  her  ports  in  the  East 
Indies.  In  respect  to  aids  of  men*  and 
money  from  Holland,  we  could  not  buOd 
much  upon  them.  There  were;  however, 
other  powers  in  Europe  to  be  looked  to 
for  alliance;  and  in  particular  the  emperor, 
who  had  abundant  resources.  Russia  Eke- 
wise  was  a  most  desirable  ally,  but  both 
Russia  and  the  Emj^ror  might  now  be 
thought  to  have  their  hands  full.  That 
circumstance,  however,  would  continue 
for  a  time  only,  and  both  would  probably 
be  shortly  disengaged.  Russia  had  of  late 
years  grown  to  a  state  of  considerable 
power  and  influence  in  the  affiiirs  of  E«- 
rope,  and  had  even  been  found  to  have 
her  weight  in  the  scale  at  a  time  when  she  I 
stood  single  in  a  war  with  the  Turks. 
With  jRussia  and  Prussia  and  Holland  for 
our  allies,  he  declared  that  he  should  little 
care  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  treating  of  the  recent  transactioai 
in  Holland,  Mr.  Burke  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  King's  Speech,  and  said,  ic 
was  usual  to  hold  it  out  as  a  morsd  of 
finished  eloquence  as  a  proof  of  the  mi- 
nister's powers  of  composition.  The  late 
Speech  was  certainly  an  extraordUnaiy 
performance ;  but  if  any  man  was  to  make 
It,  and  the  facts  it  contained,  the  grounds 
of  historical  narrative,  he  would  certainly 
risk  a  ffood  deal  of  ridicule.  Instead  of 
grave  history,  it  partook  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  epic  poem,  rather  resembliog 
an  agreeable  allegory,  or  a  romance  in 
the  style  of  ancient  chivalrv.  It  reminded 
him  pretty  strongly  of  Pterin  of  Eng- 
land, Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  and  other 
books  of  that  romantic  nature,  whidi  be 
formerly  had  lost  much  of  his  time  ia 
reading.  He  was  glad  to  find,  hdwevcr, 
that  the  eal|antrv  of  those  kings  and 
princes  who  had  so  eminently  distin- 
guished themselves  when  chivalry  pre- 
vailed, was  revived.  Let  any  gentlemn 
examme  the  vein  in  which  the  Speedi 
proceeded,  and  they  would  insttttly  pcr- 
t  '  i 
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>eive  the  strong  resemblance  it  bore  to 
lie  subjects  of  ancient  romance.  A 
^ivalrous  king,  hearing  that  a  princess 
ia.d  been  affronted,  takes  his  lance»  assem- 
bles his  knights,  and  determines  to  do  her 
iustice.  He  sets  out,  instantly,  with  his 
u:iifihts  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  carries 
ftil  before  him,  achieving  wonders  in  the 
zauise  of  the  injured  princess.  This  re- 
minded him  of  the  ancient  story  of  a  prin- 
zesM  named  Latona,  who,  having  oeen 
insulted  by  a  nation,  like  the  Dutch,  ap- 
pealed to  Jupiter  for  satisfaction,  when 
Lbe  god,  in  revenge  for  her  wrongs,  turned 
Lhe^  nation  that  had  affronted  her,  into  a 
aatioD  of  frogs,  and  left  them  to  live 
atnonest  dykes  and  waters.  Mr.  Burke 
remanded,  that  although  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia had,  professedly,  set  out  merely  to  ob- 
tain adequate  satisfaction  for  the  injury 
done  his  sister,  his  army  bv  accident  tocUL 
Utrecht/ possessed  themselves  of  Amster- 
dam, restored  the  Stadtholder,  and  the 
former  government  and  all  this  at  a  stroke, 
and  by-the-bye,  which  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  verse  in  Cowley's  sprightly  ballad 
called  The  Chronicle,  yvhlcb  be  liad  often 
pead  with  pleasure : 

.   But  when  Isabella  came 
Arm'd  with  a  resistless  ^ame, 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye. 
Whibt  she  proudly  march'd  about    / 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out. 
She  beat  out  Susan,  by-the-bye. 

Mr*  Burke  enforced  his  former  obser- 
vations, that  what  had  happened  in  Hol- 
land could  not  but  remain  lodged  in  the 
bosom  of  France,  to  be  opportunely  used, 
as  a  justification  of  some  future  quarrel 
;bdcI  resentment  on  her  part;  and  that  we 
ouffht,  therefore,  to  expect  such  an  event, 
and  by  wise  alliances  to  strengthen  our- 
selves, and  put  it  at  a  greater  distance,  as 
veil  as  prepare  against  its  arrival,  let  that 
h^pen  when  it  might.  He  reminded  the 
House  of  the  objections  and  jealousies 
which  this  country  had  formerly  made  and 
manifested  against  the  employment  of  fo- 
reign troops  at  home,  and  particularly  in 
1755,  when  the  Hessians  were  last  em- 
ployed in  England.  At  that  period  the 
popular  alarm  had  increased  to  such  a 
height,  that  their  dread  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  at  the  time,  was  much 
less  than  their  dread  of  the  means  resorted 
to  for  its  prevention.  Indeed  the  ^reat 
argument  used  in  favour  of  the  militia  at 
its  first  institution  by  lord  Townshend, 
lord  ChaUiam,  and  other  patriots,  who 
wore  now  sleeping  in  their  graves,  with 


thehr  heads  resting  on  their  laurels,  was, 
that  the  creating  such  an  internal  force 
for.  the  immediate  defence  of  the  kingdom^ 
would  in  future  prevent  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  the  unpopular  expedient  of 
employing  foreign  troops  within  the  realm.* 
Mr.  Burke  begged  in  the  mention  of  these 
facts,  to  be  considered  rather  as  the  narra- 
tor of  jealousies  and  sentiments  which,  had 
prevailed,  than  as  the  foreteller  of  their 
revival  in  consequence  of  the  present 
Treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  He 
trusted  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  call 
them  again  into  existence,  and  was  willing 
to  believe  that  ministers  had  providently 
ffuarded  against  the  poestbility  of  theve 
being  justifiable  reasons  for  their  future 
entertainment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  tUm.  con* 

Poor  Lcms.']  Dec,  6.  Mr.  GMeH 
begged  leave  to  trespass  on  the  attention- 
of  the  House,  whilst  he  adverted  to  a  sub- 
ject which  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  b 
which  the  House  had,  in  a  very  laudable 
manner,  interested  itself  these  two  ses- 
sions past;  and  he  did  not  doubt,  but 
through  the  assistance  of  the  House,  he 
should  be  able  to  comnlete  the  whole,  in 
a  manner  that  would  reflect  credit  on 
their  humanity,  in  their  attention  to  a 
body  of  the  community  that  could  not 
redress  themselves  otherwise  than  through 
their  medium.  He  believed  it  vras  unne* 
cessary  to  point  out  those  to  whom  he  al- 
luded—the.poor  of  this  kingdom.  A  Bill 
had  passed  fast  session,  requiring  the  mi- 
nisters, church-wardens,  and  other  proper 
officers  to  make  returns  of  all  charitable 
donations  within  the  parishes  or  precincts 
over  which  they  presided ;  in  consequence 
of  this,  returns  to  a  large  amount  were  ao- 
cordingly  made.  The  House  then  ordered, 
that  those  returns  should  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  which  was  like- 
wise  done;  but  so  imperfectly,  that  the 
main  object  was  verv  much  defbated.  To 
remedy  this,  it  was  deemed  eligible  to  send 
circular  letters  to  the  ministers,  church- 
wardens, &c.  in  order  to  rectify  the  de- 
fects in  the  former  returns;  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  into  a  more  regular  #3^tem« 
This  had  a  very -good  eflect,  insomuch, 
that  within  these  few  months,  not  less  than 
2,700  returns  had  been  made.  His  mo- 
tion at  present  therefore  was,  **  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  those  re- 
turns into  consideration,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  how  far  the  Act  made  in  the 
26th  or  his  present  Majesty,  for  the  pur- 
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p»te  of  enforcing  thoteretonis,  halbeen 
complied  with*** 
Toe  motion  was  agreed  to; 

Dec  la  Mr.  OUberT  rose  and  said, 
Uwl  hamg  emplo^red  much  of  hit  thoughts 
for  a  aeriet  of  jreare  about  the  poor  and 
Um  poer  lawti  he  had  frequently  corn- 
milted  to  print  such  things  as  occurred 
to  Urn  on  diose  subjects.  He  had  been 
vepeatcidlj  called  upon  this  s^ion  to  de- 
dare-ii^uit  he  meant  to  do  in  that  btisiness : 
Ins  ansirer  had  been^  and  then  was,  that 
be  was  ready  and  anxious  to  do  ei^ery 
dimg  in  his-  power,  in  concurrence  with 
ethei^  ffentlemen,  to  correct  the  abuses 
eomplamed  of,  and  to  m^!<odttoe  a  better 
and  more  economical  system.  What  that 
systam  ought  to  be^  rested  not  with  him, 
Ota  few  individuals,  but  with  the  wisdom 
of  that  House  to  deteimme.  Vvieus 
pbmi  had  been  suggested  and  proposed 
for  that  purppse^  some  by  him,  some  by 
other  geBtkmeB.  He  trtMted  erery  man. 
who  would  put  bimseif  forward  in  so  ar- 
duous and  diffieult  an  uodertakiDg,.Uiough 
not  qualified  to  adn«nisler  a-  peneot  and 
oemfdele  remedy,  ought  to  have  some  de- 
cree of  merit  wtth  hie  foUow^iaens,  and 
instead  of  diseourageroenla^  seemed  in^^ 
titled,  if  net  totbeir  suopect^  at  least  to 
thek  oountenanoe  anci  candid  heaizhg^ 
Bfl^  Gilbert  said  be  had  received  some 
diseouragements^inthe^  pursuit  of  the  pre* 
sent  work  If  they  were  intended  ta 
oheck  him  in  his  progress,  they  bad  not 
had  their  eieot*  Hie  saw  the  dbject  so' 
very  important,  and  foh  himsdf^  after  a' 
lone  and  severe  application,  so  well  ac'^ 
muunted  mth  the  subject,  and' the  neces* 
^ityof  somie  reform,  that  as  long  as  he  had* 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House^  and 
bad  health  to  do  his  duty,  he  should  be 
iadiaed  to  eseert  the  utmost  of  his  endea* 
vours  to  bring  about  some  necessnry  re* 
gulatiens.  He  waanot  so  wild  and  extra- 
vagant in  his  ideas,  ae  to  think  that  he,  as 
an  individual,  could  form  and  digest  a 
plan  equal  to  so  great  a  work,  but  he 
trusted,  that  the  pressing  necessities,  and 
cries  from  all  quarters,  poor  and  rich, 
must  Hsre  their  weight)  and  cduld  not  fail, 
ere  long^  to  stimulate  those  who  had  abi^ 
lity^  and  consequence  in  that  and  the  other 
Hotise  of  Parliament,  to  concert  jiome 
measures  for  rescuing  this  country  from 
the  great  oppression  which  it  felt  under 
the  present  poor  laws,  and  the  wretched 
mode  of  executing  them.  These*  were 
evill.of  a  dangerous  tendencji  and  were 


baowv  to  be  ineroaaipg  My.  Aa  to-^ 
remedy,  he  wae  not  sanguine  enough  to 
think  thai  a  bill  which  he  brought  in  lbs 
last  session,  and  had  a  eonsidenibie  share 
in  preparing  and  settling,  was  perfoc^ 
right,  and  did  not  stand  in  need  of  anv 
merations  and  corrections;  btxt  tfaoQgjk 
not  perfect,  there  were,  he  flattered  Inn- 
self,  seme  parts  of  it  which  mifffat  be  oa^ 
fok  Other  gentlemen  had  likewise  pre* 
pared  and  brought  in  a  bill  opoo  Mt. 
Ajelaad's  plui :  he  did  not  find  that  tbct 
thought  mat  perfectly  accurate.  If  n 
could  be  made  bo^  and  its  principleB  weidd 
be  quietly  submitted  to,  and  carried  into 
execution,  he  should  entertain  a  Yetj  €► 
vourable  opinion  of  it.  That  was  bis  fiat 
idea,  and  after  much  deliberatioa  andosa- 
versation  with  many  members  of  that 
House,  to  whom  he  communicated  i^  it 
was  abandoned  by  him,  from  an  appre^ 
hensioa  that  it  could  not  be  executed  u^ 
so  haaardous  and  precarious  a  foundation. 
Mr.  Gilbert  having  stated  the  appjKot 
dtfloulties  in  the  course  of  the  bosiaett, 
sttd  it  might  be  justly  expected  beshduU 
do  something  more  than  state  the  griev- 
ances, and  the  difficulties  in  removing 
them,  viz.  that:  he  should  augMt  some 
measures  as-  ^heresult  of  bis  EKeurs  and 
deliberatioBS  upon  that  subject,  which 
might  be  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the 
consideratk)n  of  members  durins  the  ap- 
proaching recess,  lie  would,  uerefore, 
ptoceed  to  do  it  with  the  vtOKjat  defe- 
raice  and  respect  to  the  House.  An 
entire  new  system,  upon  one  geoend  pke 
for  aH  parts  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  to 
huB'  easentii^ly  necessary.  Hb  genertf 
ideee  upon  it  were:  in  prmt)  and  Imd;  be 
believed,  been  seen  by  most^  if  net  aU^  the 
membeie  o£  botii  Houses,  havmg  been  cii^ 
culated  at  a  considerable  expense  to  bim- 
8el£  There  were  diffbrent  opuaione  boti 
with  respeet  to  the  plem  and  the  mode  of 
effecting  it,  wbidi  he  had  discovered  upon 
conversatioos  that  he  had'  been  honoiued 
with  from  mainr  very  respectable  peraoas. 
The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  va% 
the  digesting  a  proper  plan  for  tln^  veiy 
great  and  general  system  of  poUce^  aad 
the'  fixing  a  proper  mode  for  carryiBg  it 
into  exectition,  without  introducing  anj 
commotions  whidi  would  be  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  The  only  pbm  which  seemed  to 
him  practicable  and  advisable  for  that 
preat  purpose  was,  the  forming  coontist 
into  districts,  not  too  small,  and  having  t 
house  of  injbatry  in  each».  for  Ae  ree^ 
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ftkni  and  employment  of  Ihose  who  wmited 
relief,    litis  should  be  placed  in  or  near 
flonie  considerable  town,  where  numbers 
of  gentleiki^  and  capital  tradesmen  might 
be  found  to  attend  the  government  and 
regulatioil  of  it.    He  had  lately  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  investigate  this,  and 
rad  iospectea  very  minutely  one  of  those 
heiiaes  of  industry,  wisely  instituted  and 
admiiwMy  conducted,  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
MX  parishes  were  incorporated,  asid  in  the 
coime  of  between  three  and  Ibur  years 
had  reduced  their  expepses  about  one 
half,  after  providing  the  best  aecommo- 
dationa  for  the  poor,  with  respect  to  the 
care  of  their  morak,  their  enmlo^nEnent, 
elothing,  lodging,  diet  and  meoicmal  as- 
sistance.   He  bad,  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  worth]jr  directors  of  that  instHutlon, 
been  furnished  with   all  the  particulars 
which  he  should  be  prepared  to  lay  before 
my  conmittee  which  might  be  appointed 
on  this  subject  after  the  holidays.    That 
plan  might  be  considered  with  the  others 
m  a  general  committee  of  the  House,  if 
thought  fit,  and  when  a  proper  one  had 
been   fomed  and  well  digested  for  the 
whole  ktngdon>,  it  might  be  reported  to 
the   House,    and  necessary  proceedings 
taken  upon  it.    It  seemed,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary for  obtaining  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances complained  of,  to  form  a  committee 
to  consider  the  subject  at  large,  and  to 
p<nnt  out  such  plan  for  the  purpose  as  they 
should  think  best.    It  was  witn  great  dn- 
fidence  in  his  own  Judsment,  and  the  ut- 
most deference  to  me  House,  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  throw  out  tfiese  sugges- 
tions, hoping  they  might  call  fortii  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  of  the  most  diV 
tinguished  characters  and  abilities  on  both 
sid^  the  House;  to  effect  go  arduous  a 
work  would  require  the  greatest  exertions 
and  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  an  the  Augmen* 
lotion  of  the  Army.']  Dec.  !<).  The 
House  liaving  resolved  itself  into  a  Com<- 
mittee  of  supply  to  which  the  Army  Esti- 
mates were  referred. 

The  Secretary  at  War  said,  that  the 
estimates  on  tne  table,  contained  an 
alteration  in  regard  both  to  the  number 
of  troops  to  be  employed  in  tfie  service 
of  the  ensuing  year,  and  consequently 
of  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  expense, 
and  which  he  should  endeavour  to  state 
as  succinctly  as  possible.  He  mentioned 
the  recent  events  on  the  continent,  and 
the  approbation  which  all  ranks  had  con« 
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curred  in  bestowing  on  ministers  for  their 
successfol  exertions  in  relation  to  those 
transactions,  He  said  they  would  ill  have 
merited  any  praise,  if,  among  the  con- 
siderations of  an  important  and  momen* 
tous  nature  that  those  events  necessarily 
suggested,  their  attention  had  not  been 
extended  to. our  distant  possessions.  In 
minutely  examining  their  situation  and 
chrcnmstances,  and  comparing  the  military 
establishment  settled  iM:  the  peace  as  apph- 
cable  to  their  protection,  it  had  been  found 
that  they  were  mater  sobiects  of  anxiety 
thancotofoft;  uiat  the  military  establish- 
ment was  inadequate  to  their  defence 
against  a  surprise  by  an  enemy,  and  that 
suflbring  them  to  remain  with  only  their 
present  number  of  troops  would  expose 
them  to  the  danger  of  suffering  considera- 
bly by  a  sudden  attack.  The  first  consi- 
deration had  been  how  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect, and  next  what  were  the  best  and 
most  economical  means  of  doing  it.  The 
opinion  of  the  officers  and  commanders 
who  had  been  employed  in  die  different 
islands  was  taken;  and  they  had  all 
agreed,  thitt  a  considerable  increase  of 
military  force  was  indispeAsd[>ly  necessary 
to  the  object  in  view.  After  an  inquiry 
how  the  end  could  be  attained  with  die 
least  expense  to  the  public,  it  was  resolved 
to  restore  die  third  and  fourth  battalions 
of  the  60th  regiment,  or  royal  Americans^ 
and  to  increase  the  regiments  on  the  West 
India  service.  The  Secretary  at  War 
stated,  that  the  increase  would  amount  to 
8064  men ;  and  went  regularly  through 
the  detail  of  the  different  estimates.  He 
said  that  the  estimate  of  guards  and  garri- 
sons, would,  on  examination,  be  found  to 
be  reduced  in  the  amount  of  expense. 
Ml  59i,OQOL  which  arose  from  the  house- 
hold troopr  not  havin^'been  put  intoit  as 
usufd.'  His  Majesty  having  been  pleased 
to  dedare,  that  his  household  troops  were 
not  materially  conducive  to  the  security  of 
die  kingdom'*  and  as  the  necessary 
increase  of  his  at:my  for  die  preservati<m 
of  his'  distant  possessions  woold  be  the 
cause  of  addltionaDy  borthening  his  sub- 
jects, he  was  wflnng  to  contribute  his 
share  by  consenting  to  sacrifice  ornament 
to  service,  in  such  a  reduction  of  his 
liousehold  troops  as  should  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary and  proper.  He  mentlotied  the 
comparative  difierence  of  the  estimates  of 
1787  and  1788,  and  stated  what  would  be 
the  amount  of  the  expense  in  case  the 
househcdd  troops  remained  as  they  were, 
and  what,  if  a  reduction  were  speedily  to 
[4N] 
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take  place.  Another  circumstance'  was, 
tike  iaviog  tbatVouId  result  from  those 
officers,  who,  at  the  peace  establishment 
had  been  attached  to  regiments  en  seccndf 
being  provided  for  by  the  addition  of  two 
companies,  in  consequence  of  dividing 
each  regiment  into  ten  companies,  as  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war,  a  circumstance 
extremely  advantageousJn  respect  to  their 
discipline.  It  was  inconceivable  what  in- 
jury had  been  sustained  by  the  service 
from  the  effects  of  the  nieasure  of  attach- 
ing officers  en  second :  and  unless  it  had 
b^n  intended  to  have  crushed  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  military  officers  entire- 
ly, and  put  an  end  to  the  army,  he  should 
himself  have  come  down,  in  case  the  late 
events  had  not  suggested  the  necessity  of 
fiok  augmentation,  and  proposed  the  put- 
jtlng  a  stop  to  tlie  practice.  For  five 
years  there  had  not  been  a  single  promo- 
tion in  the  army,  but  by  purcWe^  and 
how  small  lie  observed,  must  baye  been 
die  prospect  of  promotion  when  apy  gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  serve  was  to  run  his 

'  own  life  against  three.  ,  As  to  the  invalid 
officers,  their  expense  to  the  public  de- 
creased every  day  as  thev  were  most  of 
them  very  old  men.  On  this  occasion  he 
could,  however,  declare,  that  he  was  far 
fjrom  meaning  to  throw  any  slight  on  the 
veteran  officers*  Their  age  was  honour- 
able, and  entitled  them  to  every  possible 
respect.  He  now  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion, **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  a  number  of  land  forces,  in- 
ptuding  1620  invalids,  amounting  to  1^982 
directive  men,  commission  and  non-com- 
fnissioned  officers  included,  be  emfioyei 
fo^  the  year  1788-" 

Colonel  FUzpatrick  said,  that  as  the 
proposed  aiignieDlatioD  was  in  some  de- 
gree, an  implicit  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  proposed  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  army  in  1783,  be  diould 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject 
then  under  consideration.  Gentlemen 
were  often  chaiged  wiUi  having,  forgotten 

.  the  opbiona  ttey  had  breamed  on  one 
aide  or  the  House,  at  a  subsequent  period 

^  when  they  happened  to  be.  sitting  on  the 
other.  lie  recollected,  that  when  he  had 
the  honour  to  propose  the  establishmept 
in  the  year  1783,  among  other  arguments 

X\  notindieed  by  his  Maie^y'a  present 
ters,  but  b^  some  of  tbehr  most  ;Bea- 
lous  supporters,  it  had  been  «aidf  that  the 
establishment  then  proposed  was  too  large, 
cobiidprii^  how  umdi  the  empire  was  di- 
niiuahed  by  the  loss  of  Ap^enoiu    Other 
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reasons  had  also  been  ass^ned  m  a 
ground  of  complaint  agiainist  the  exteot  of 
the  establishment  then  proposed.  He  had 
some  sort  of  right,  thereforet  to  expect 
that  more  substantial  reasons  shouU  be 
Assigned  to  prove  the  necemtj  for  an 
augmentation,  than  had  as  yet  be^epeoad 
by  the  risht  hon. baronet.  It  wsia  iacttas- 
bent  on  him  to  have  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  late  administration  had 
lefe*his  Majesty's  distant  posscssiona  in  a 
defenceless  state,  or  that  some  new  caose 
had  arisen  that  rendered  it  necessary  to 
add  to  their  security.  The  right  boo* 
baronet  had  done  neither  of  ^Sieae,  si*' 
though  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  was  settled,  nn  which  tiose 
it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  if  the  esta- 
blishment had  been  inadequate  to  the 
protection  of  our  island,  it  must  have  bean 
discovered.  The  rishthon.  baronet  had 
indeed  said,  that  durmg  the  late  events, 
the  attention  of  ministers  had  been  drawn 
towards  the  West-India  islands,  and  that 
they  had  found  them  subjects  of  anxiety  ra- 
ther than  of  comfort ;  but  he  had  stated  no 
cause  of  that  anxiety,  nor  an^y  symptoms 
of  danger.  The  bare  assertion  that  they 
had  been  found  subjects  of  anxiety,  was 
surely  not  asufficient  parliamentary groond 
fortheCommitteetoproceed  tovoteanang* 
mentation  designed  to  be  a  permanent  esta* 
blishment.  With  resard  to  the  officers  and 
commanders  of  the  diffisrent  islands,  whose 
opinions  were  said  to  have  been  taken,  he 
well  knew  that  the  islands'could  not  be  in 
safer  nor  in  abler  hands  than  many  of  those 
officers  who  were  nowemploy&l  in. thai 
service :  but  he  must  nevertheless  sa j,  thai 
b  his  judgment,  the  opinions  of  those 
officers  and  commanders  did  not  aS»rd  a 
salisfiictoiy  ground  for  an  increase  of  the 
establishment.  The  circumstance  called 
to  hb  mind|  what  he  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion taken  the  liberty  of  urging — the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  commander-in-diieC 
Such  an  officer  was  equally  necessary  in 
tune  of  peace  or  war;  and  although  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion,  that 
during  a  peace  there  was  no  occasion  for 
a  commander-ia.cbief,  bethought  the  sin- 
gle fiict  of  a  reference  having  been  thought 
necessary  to  a  board  of  general  officers  to 
call  for  tneir  opinion  as  to  the  trivial  qoes- 
tion,  whether  a  battalion  had  better  be 
formed  into  ten  companies  or  eighty  wu 
a  sqffcient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
argument ;  for,  if  ministers  had  felt  occasioB 
to  call  upon  a  general  board  to  decide  that 
simple  qii^stiont  be  presomed,  that  liicgr 
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uurdly  thouslit  themselyes  competent  to  de- 
cide upon  the  still  more  important  question 
»f  the  manner  in  irhicha  whole  army  could 
he  employed  to  the  liest  advantage.    In 
that  case,  there  was  a  materid  renponsibi- 
\ity,  and  there  ouoiht  to  be  an  officer  of 
elerated  rank  and  acknowledged  profes- 
Biofud   abili^  to  take  the  responsibility 
up<m  him*.    The  late  duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  the  commander  in  chief,  and  his  illus- 
Lridw  rank  and  high  character  conduced 
to  keep  the  anfiy  <5n  a  roost  respectable 
footing    Hiere  was,  at  this  time,  tn  Eng- 
land a  prince  of  equal  rank^  and  whose 
education  and  talents  peculiarly  (Qualified 
him  for  the  situation*     The  appomtment 
of  that   prince  to  the  situation  would 
gratify  the  expectations  of  the  army,  and 
restore  the  service  to  its  former  state.-* 
Colonel  Fitzpatrlck  now  returned  to  the 
proposed  augmentation.     He  wbhed  to 
know  how  the  augmentation   would  be 
applied,  whether  to  the  West  indies  or  to 
America;  because  in  the  one  case,  it  was 
of  less  consequence ;  but  in  the  other,  the 
question    would   become   roost  material 
indeed,  as  it  might  involve  in  it  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  entire  new  system  of 
defence  of  our  islands,  a  defence  by  a 
military  in  preference  to  a  naval  force, 
which   might  necessarily   be  intimately 
connected  with  the  system  of  fortifications 
that  had  been  exploded  as  hnpolitic.    If 
that  were  the  intended  system,  ministers 
ouffht  fully  to  avow  the  whole  of  their 
design,  that  the  Committee  might  kno# 
what  it  was  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
vote.    As  to  the  plan  of  putting  the  offi- 
cers en  second  in  commission,   and  no 
longer  suffisring  them  to  reipain  attached 
to  the  other  companies,  he  highly  ap- 
proved it.     The  plan  of  seconding  the 
officers,  the  House  would  recollect,  had 
been  an  experiment,  which  the  adminiatra- 
don  that  proposed  it,  had  forced  the  gi'eat 
militanr<auiracter  then  at  the  head  of  the 
army  (general  Conway)  to  try,  in  conse- 
quence  of    the    rigid    economy  neces- 
sary to  be  adhered  to  from  the  reduced 
state  of  the  finances.    The  experiment  at 
the  Ume  was  known  to  be  liable  to  various 
professional  objections,  and  had  not  by 
any  means  been   adopted  by  choice.— 
"With  regard  to  his  Majesty's  gracious  in- 
tention of  giving  up  a  part  of  those  troops 
which  were  rather  matter  of  ornament  than 
of  service,  he  doubted  not  but  that  every 
person  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it ;  but 
unless  more  explanation  was  given  of  Hie 
wbdeoCthe  pum,  it  would  be  impossible 
t 


to  vote  for  any  part  of  ||  at  present.  He 
did  not  see  bow  the  Committee  could  vcKe 
for  an  imperfect  numlber  of  troops,  or  in* 
deed  for  any,  till  the  question  relatire  to 
the  housdiold  troops  was  decided,  and 
then  the  whole  nuniber  for  the  service  of 
the  year  might  be  voted  atonce.  He  was 
well  aware  how  difficult  it  was  to  prevail 
upon  the  House  to  vote  against  the  opi- 
nion of  die  minister,  when  they  wei^  ma- 
posed  to  place  an  implidt  confidence  in 
nim;  but  experience  bad  iriiown,  that 
they  had  more  than  once  proved  ihem^ 
selves  bis  friends  by  voting  asainst  hit 
measures  as  well  as  for  them.  He  men- 
tioned the  Westminster  scrutiny,  and  the 
system  of  fortifications  as  cases  in  point; 
and  said,  that  those  who  voted  agatnst  the 
fortifications  in  particular,  ought  to  vote 
against  a  motion  that  tended  to  estaUish  * 
a  system  of  defence  by  a  military  force  ia  * 
preference  to  a  system  supported  by  our 
marine.     He  should  not  object  to  tlie 

(>resent  motion,  but  when  the  Jtesolution 
butfded  on  the  plantation  estimate  came 
to  be  moved,  he  should  propose  th^t  it 
might  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  lasl 
year. 

Mr.  Banhei  presumed  he  was  the  person 
alluded  to  b^  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
when  he  said,  that  some  of  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  the  minister  had, 
amon^  other  arguments,  when  the  peace 
establishment  had  been  proposed  in  1788, 
stated,  that  it  appeared  too  large,  com*, 
pared  with  the  reduced  state  of  the  empire. 
He  certainly  ha4  used  that  argument,  but 
he  had  spoken  his  opinion  merely  as  that 
of  an  individual  member  of  parliament.  He 
had  not  assumed  any  authority ;  he  knew  he 
was  not  entitled  to  it,  neither  had  he  deli- 
vered his  sentimenu  after  havinff  consulted 
any  person  upon  the  subject.  He,  at  the 
tigoe,  thou^t  the  e^tablbhment  enormous, 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
country  considered,  and  he  still  detained 
the  same  sentimenu.  With  regard  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  perinanent  peace 
establishment,  he  was  a  stranger  to  it, 
because  he  had  nev«r  heard  it  debated  in , 
that  House.  With  respect,  liowever,  to 
the  present  question,  it  stood  on  extreme- 
ly diftrent  fffounds.  Ministers  had  de- 
clared that  they  had  discovered  that  his 
Majesty's  distant  poaseisions  were  not  in 
a  state  of  defenoe.  If  it  were  true,  the 
defence  ousht  ubdoabteidy  to  be  made 
adequate.  With  regard,  hoirefer,  to  the 
fact,  he  was  a  stranger,  and  he  #oidd  own 
that  U^  ideas  of  the  needless  excess  of  the 
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establishment  went  rather  to  the  hiune 
tlian  the  foreign^  to  the  guards  and  garri- 
SODS,  than  to  Uie  plantation  estimate*  He 
spoke  of  the  conndence  he  had  in  nnnis- 
ters>  declarine,  that  if  the  rieht  hon* 
baronet  would  take  upon  himself  to  say 
the  increase  was  necessary,  but  that  the 
reasons  were  improper  to  be  stated  to  the 
Committee,  he  would  vote  for  it ;  as  yet, 
he  owned  be  had  not  heard  any  reasons 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  induce  hkn  to 
give  his  consent. 

Mr.  Bastard  professed  a  confidence  in 
the  present  minister,  whose  exertions  he 
admired,  as  they  had  been  carried  on 
with  as  much  vigour  as  prudence,  ds  much 
secrecy  as  dispatch,  and  afforded  a  power- 
ful contrast  to  the  carelessness  and  indo- 
lence, (o  the  profusion  and  extravagance, 
of  some  former  administrations,  and  in- 
duced him  to  sav  to  the  r^;ht  hon.  gentle- 
man— **  Si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas  tu  Mar- 
cellus  eris«"  In  his  opinion,  however, 
iiothing  but  dire  necessity  could  justify 
an  increase  of  the  army,  and  therefore,  he 
wished  either  to  hear  some  reason  stated 
that  should  be  satisf^tory,  qr  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  declare  that 
the  desired  increase  was  meant  only  for 
the  present  year  as  a  measure  arising  out 
of  the  exigency  of  late  events,  and  not  as 
a  pennanent  establishment.  He  professed 
his  partiality  to  the  marine  in  preference 
to  the  army,  and  said,  that  if  a  greater 
force  was  requisite,  why  not  propose  to 
▼Qte  2000  additional  seamen,  and  man 
more  ships  ?  That  would  be  to  have  re- 
course to  the  true  constitutional  defence 
of  the  country. 

Colonel  Phipps  entered  largely  into  the 
defence  of  the  present  measures.  It  was 
impossible,  as  it  would  be  imprudent,  for 
this  country  to  enter  into  the  policy  of  the 
continent,  by  keeping  up  at  all  time\a 
large  establishment  of  effective  forces.  It 
should  therefore,  he  said,  be  our  wish  to 
preserve  the  establishment,  but  without 
the  actual  force,  b^  which  means  any  re- 
quisite number  pf  men,  when  necessity 
Oemanded,  might  in  a  shtort  time  be  made 
fit  for  service*  If,  on  the  gontrary,  we 
reduced  our  establishment,  we  should  then 
be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  out  new- 
raised  regiments,  who  were  unfit  to  meet 
a  disciplmed  enemy,  and  who,  indeed, 
were  first  subdued  by  the  climate*  Some 
circumstances  in  favour  of  this  position 
he  mentioned  fcom  the  state  of  the  army 
at  St.  Lucia  mi  Jamaica  last  war.  .  With 
r^ect  to  the  naval  assistance  whicti  was 
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so  mifch  looked  to,  be  said,  that  from  in- 
action, contrary  winds,  ^Src  the  fleet  m^fat 
not  come  into  action  at  a  proper  tinae.  It 
was  a§^ainst  this  circumstance,  it  was 
meant  m  some  degree  to  provide  ;-aad  to 
this  he  attributed  the  loss  of  some  of  our 
West>India  islands  in  the  late  war. 

Sir  G.  P.  Turner  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  ministers,  though  he  said  be  mcist 
watch  over  them.  He  urged  the  employ 
of  marines  in  preference  to  other  troops, 
as  they  were  useQil  men,  and  acted  in  the 
double  capacity  of  sailors  and  soldiers. 

Sir  John  Miller  said,  that  the  exertaom 
and  the  economy  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty and  the  Ordnance  had  the  amplest 
titles  to  national  praise  and  confidence. 
The  officering  the  additional  cooipaaies 
from  the  half-pay  list,  and  the  dedimng 
to  increase  the  number  of  field  offieen, 
was  an  object  of  ^reat  frugality  to  the 
public,  of  great  justice  to  the  reduced  ofi- 
cers,  and  a  great  additional  and  prompt 
stock  of  military  experience  to  the  existing 
army.  It  mi^ht  be  asked,  why  this  lot 
^measure,  so  simple  and  economioi],  had 
not  been  adopted  on  former  occaaions? 
The  answer  was  obvious,  because  such  ^k 
poiotments  necessarily  curtailed  the  patro- 
nage d[  Government;  the  increase  and 
extension  of  which,  until  of  late  dajrs,  had 
been  the  primary  object  of  every  admiois- 
tration.  JPerhaps  the  records  of  history 
did  not  supply  another  example  of  a  natioo 
lost,  fallen,  degraded,  and  bainkrupt,  to  the 
extent  that  this  country  had  lately  been, 
in  her  fame,  her  fortune,  and  her  cliantcter, 
so  rapidly  exalted  by  the  virtue  of  a  single 
man. 

General  Burgoj^ne  stated  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Military  Board  had  been 
summoned;  vrfaich  was  not,  he  said,  to 
consider  of  any  fortifications,  bat  on  (he 
propriety  of  dividing  battalions  of  WQ 
men  into  companies ;  and  the  questioo  was, 
whether  eight  or  ten  companies  would  be 
the  most  prc^r?  Tlie  latter  had  been 
adopted,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
advantageous  mode.  With  respett  to  the 
expediency  of  the  measures  before  the 
Committee,  though  he  had  approved  of 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution, 
he  should  give  it  his  decided  mpoaition. 
He  also  agreed  with  cdonm  Fitzpa- 
trick,  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
commander-in-chief  to  the  armj,  as  at 
present  it  was  jaot  known  where-  to  look 
for  responsibility  m  that  departm^it.  A 
commander-in-cSbief  would  be  considered 
as  the  adviser  of  the  Crown  in  regard  ta 
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the  di^oMl  and  patitmage  «f  the  a^myt 
for  which  he  would  be  accountable  to  that 
Houte;  it  would  prevent  young  officers 
from  oommanding  old  ones ;  it  would  pre- 
vent the  army  bmng  in  sudi  a  situation  at 
described  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his  ( Mr. 
Courtenay)  some  time  since,  when  he 
said,  they  were  not  fit  to  meet  an  enemy 
in  the  field,  and  were  only  formidable  to 
the  constitution  and  liberties  of  their 
country.  He  could  not  consider  the  army 
estimates  without  at  the  same  time  consider- 
ing the  Ordnance,  where  he  found  sums 
for  increasing  fortifications,  at  some  islands 
2,000/.  at  others  3,000/.  Hiough  such 
sums  were  trivial,  yet  they  put  him  under 
4he  necessity  of  combining  the  whole  to 
form  his  vote,  which  confirmed  him  in  his 
opposition ;  it  wasa  chance  of  the  system 
of  defence;  a  change  which,  he  contended, 
was  unwise,  and  proved  by  focts,  that 
islands  with  garrisons  that  could  not  be 
forced,  might  be  taken,  instancing  Garda- 
loupe  in  Ae  year  1759,  which  was  taken 
by  the  English  troops,  though  the  garrison 
was  too  strong  for  the  English  troops  to 
attack. 

Mr.  Heimiker  congratulated  the  coun* 
try,  that  after  dangers  nearer  home  had 
bcMi  diverted  or  subdued,  onr  thoughts 
were  turned  tb  support,  and  to  maintain 
the  distant  extremities  of  the  British  do- 
minions. He  had  been  one,  and  he 
boasted  to  have  been  one,  of  those  who 
gave  a  vote  against  the  system  of  fortifica- 
tibns  proposed  to  be  established  in  this 
cocmtry  some  time  ago ;  and  he  agreed 
with  a  right  hon.  genueman  that  in*  that 
he  did  essential  service  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  mid  stood  forward, 
with  many  other  of  his  friends,  to  shield 
him  from  the  consequence  of  a  measure, 
that  in  his  opinion  must  have  brought  mis- 
chief both  on  himself  and  the  country. 
But,  however  warmly  he  might  disapprove 
of  that  system,  he  could  see  nothing 
similar  to  it  in  the  present.  A  great 
respect  he  had  for  the  individuals  of  both 
onr  armaments,  naval  and  military;  and 
yet,  considering  that  the  army  might  be 
converted  to  bad  purposes,  and  that  the 
navy  could  do  us  benefit  without  limit,- 
and  could  not  possibly  do  us  injury ;  he 
confened  that  it  was  with  somewhat  of  a 
jealood  eve  that  he  beheld  the  one,  whilst 
he  looked  up  to  the  other  as  a  potent,  firm, 
and  constitutional  mode  of  defence.  He 
wished  not  this  country  to  be  defended  by 
a  standing  army ;  it  was  from  the  militia, 
the  vital  Mood  of  the  constitutiooi  that  be 


should  look  for  security  in  the  internal 
def(Nice  of  Great  Britain.  Bntthedbjec- 
tioas  against  h  standing  army  in  this  coun- 

a  did. not  appljr  to  remote  settlements^ 
ere  the  situation  was  in  islands  of  a 
small  extent^  at  ft  great  distance  frooa  the 
mother  country,  and  therefore  not  so  mudi 
within  the  reach  of  the  assistance  of  the 
main  body  of  our  forces,  and  where  the 
constitution  could  i^ceive  no  cheek,  no 
injurjr,  no  infiringement  firom  any  it)imical 
exertion.  That  the  minister  had  rsasons 
to  produce^  sufficiently  cogent  to  convince 
any  man  in  that  Hqpse,  he  doubted  not  > 
and  those  reasons  it  would  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  have  broggfat  forward ;  but,  if 
they  were  of  inch  a  nature  as  ought  nol 
publicly  to  be  promulgated,  and  the  minis- 
ter asked  a  vote  of  credit  for  his  conduct, 
he  was  ready  to  grant  it,  and  looked  for 
his  security  on  his  conduct  already^  past, 
which  had  broufffat  the  country  to  an  ele* 
vation  of  glojT  wna  a  depressure  of  des- 
pondency. Ine  manner  m  which  this  had 
been  efiected  would  make  him  wbh  to  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  words  of  a  Reman  orator,  in  a  situation 
not  totally  dissonant:  *  Sine  csede,  sine 
*  sanguine,  sine  exercitu,  sine  dimicatione 
<  meunotogato  duce,  etimperatore  vtcissis.* , 

Alderman  Sambrjd^e  said,  that  he  did 
not  put  that  implicit  uiith  in  the  conduct 
of  ministers  which  had  been  so  unlimi- 
tedly  granted  by  seme  gentlemen;  he 
thought  that  the  measure  then  under  con- 
sideration, was  sufficient  to  caution  him 
against  too  great  a  confidence  in  their 
schemes )  an  au^entalion  of  the  army 
in  this  country  might  effectuate  every  de«* 
sign  which  an  unconstitutional  minister 
chose  to  adopt  i  the  miliary  would  prove 
excellent  collectors  of  taxes ;  they  were 
capafa^  of  adjusting  all  disputes  of  a  con- 
stitutional nature,  wid»out  the  trouble  of 
much  investigation ;  the^  could  crush  all  ^ 
opposition  to  the  d>noxiouB  measures  of ' 
any  administration,  they  could  even,  as 
had  b^en  in  the  instance  of  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  Prussian  army,  regulate  the 
constitution  of  a  government.  All  these 
advantages  of  a  standing  army,  he  was 
ready  to  admh;  but  he  trusted,  that  this 
country  would  never  have  occasion  for 
assistance,  so  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  its 
government ;  yet  if  the  present  augmenta- 
tion proposed  by  the  minister,  was  carried 
into  effect,  it  would  give  him  very  serious 
cause  of  alsrm,  as  well  for  the  nberty  of 
the  subject  as  the  safety  of  (he  constitution. 

Sir  Joseph  Maiwbey  rose,  at  all  times. 
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he  md,  with  ttrong  prejudices  against  a 
aiaoding  force ;  bat,  if  tbe  necessity  of 
Che  ai^ginerfUtioQ  was  justifiable  bjr  the 
circumstanees  that  gKfrf  rise  to  it,  he 
should  give  it  his  hearty  assent  The 
French  were  a  people  that  ought  to  be 
caatiously  watched  by  this  country ;  and 
lie  firmly  beUered,  firom  their  restless  and 
ambitious  character,  they  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  remain  a  long  time  in  a  quiet 
state ;  but  if  this  countrv  could  get  tbe 
king  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  great  poten- 

»  tate  on  the  bade  of  France,  he  conceived 
that  it  would  materially  a&ct  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  occasion  it  to 
preponderate  b  our  fiiivour.  The  intended 
reduction  of  the  housdiold  troops  was  a 
measure  which  met  with  his  hearty  con- 
turrence:  although' he  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  prerogative  of  his  Majesty  abridged, 
yet  he  had  ever  considered  those  corps  as 
pctesessing  -more  of  ornament  than  real 
utility;  and  he  was  therefore  happy  to 
learn  that  a  reduction  in  the  expense  of 
their  establishment  was  intended.  He 
alluded  to  the  situation  of  the  army  of 
France,  and  made  a  comparative  state- 
m^t  of  their  present  numbers  with  those 
which  were  established  at  a  previous  period 
of  peace. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  it  was  with  pain 
that  he  at  any  time  gave  his  vote  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Chancellor  fiX  the  Ex- 
chequer, because  he  was  conscious  of  his 
good  intentions;  but  he  ever  had  been 
an  enemy  to  aoffmentalions  of  Uie  army. 
Unless  he  heard  some  better  reason  for 
the  augmentation  proposed  in  the  West 
Indies  than  had  alresdy  been  given,  he 
should  fed  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
votmg  for  the  Amendment  when  brought 
forward. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
not  discovering  some  better  and  more 
satisfiictory  reason  assigned  for  the  pro- 

.  posed  mcrease  of  the  establishment  for  the 
plantations,  than  the  two  words  mentioned, 
that  mmisters  had  found  the  West  Indies, 

rn  investigating  thdr  situation  during 
hue  transactions  on  the  continent,  to 
be  rather  subjects  of  <  anxiety*  than  of 
*  comfort.'  These  words  were  fortified 
only  by  the  opinions  of  the  officers  and 
commanders  on  the  West«India  ishnds,  as 
to  the  force  they  severdly  thouf^t  requi- 
site for  th^  detenoe  of  the  islands  they 
coi^manded.  For  n  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  vote  away  the 
mooey  of  their  constituents,  upon  such 
grouodi  m  thos^  would  be  ono  of  tjie 
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meet  singular  instances  of  Mind  conMena 
in  a  minister  that  ever  had  been  iiiMSginetf 
possible,  and  conld  be  j  usttfed  only  by  sn 
universa}  confession  of  that  Houee,  diat 
such  was  their  persond  r^^nrd  Ar  the 
mmister,  such  ttieir  inmlicit,  ntiKiiiteit, 
and  extraonfoary  confidence,  thai  dicy 
were  ready  to  trust  him  geoerdly  triCii  tW 
whde  management  and  executHio  of  tha 
various  offices  of  government,  tb  give  wk 
their  parliamentary  functions,  to  res^  aB 
pretensions  to  investigation,  check,  and 
control,  and  readil v  Jto  vote  whatever  he 
should  be  pleased  to  desire,  vrttboot 
hearing  a  single  reason  stated  lor  the 
innovations  that  he  might  dioose,  one  after 
another,  to  introduce.  Instandea  a^fat 
occur  in  which  it  would  prove  bodi  wise 
and  necessary  to  place  a  mil  confideiiee  m 
ministers,  and  to  give  them  credit  for  the 
just  application  of  Uie  confidence  ao  placed 
m  them.  For  examfde,  the  minister  had 
charged  80,000/.  secret  service  waooet 
expended  during  the  late  affiur  in  HoBand/ 
That  was  ao  occasion  of  the  sort  to  which 
he  was  referring.  He  had  there  eiven  the 
minister  his  confidence  fredy  and  readily. 
And  wliy?  Because  the  event  of  ihe 
transaction  sufficiently  proved  that  a  wise 
use  had  been  made  of  the  money, 
that  it  had  been  wdl  laid  out^  So  i  _ 
in  other  cases  of  a  sinde  and  temponvy 
nature.  Even  now,  if  the  minister  had 
come  and  proposed  an  augmentation  of  tbe 
army  abroa^  for  a  single  year,  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  have  given  him  Ids 
confidence,  upon  his  saying,  «'  I  hava  a 
reason  for  this  au^pientation,  sufficienlly 
cogent  to  warrant  it,  but  I  cannot  exphna 
it  to  the  House  at  present.'*  That  would 
have  been  a  fit  occasion  for  confidettce^ 
and  the  executive  government  must  have 
had  credit  for  the  vdidfly  of  the 
reason,  though  it  was  not  explained.  Bot 
when  a  measure  was  meant  to  be  perma- 
nent, as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
House  could  not,  consistently  with  their 
duty  to  thdr  constituents,  blindly  glre  the 
minister  credit  for  the  propriety  of  his 
suggestion.  They  were  bound  to  call  ftv 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  groimde^ 
to  examine  those  reasons  serioudy  aaq 
accurately,  and  to  reject  oraporovatha 
proposition,  according  asltshooM  appear 
to  their  judgment  to»  merit  rsjecttan  ar 
approbation. 

With  regard  to  the  peace  establishment 
of  the  army,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  besa 
one  of  those  ministers  who  proposed  it, 
and  when  ho  came  down  to  the  Uooae  fisr 
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bat  Mrpoie,  his  expectalkNi  was,  Abi  ft 
rvma  lutve  been  tboi^t  too  lir|e»  not 

00  fuaU.  That  ezpMMion^bad  bean 
iilfillad,  and  k  had  beoi  argoed  at  the 
iaie»  that  the  peace  eataUidMnent  of  the 
rmy,  oenaidenog  the  dtminUied  state  of 
he  eoDiie^  ought  to  hare  been  atill  more 
adooeflL  In  ^er  to  Aem  open  what 
rinc^iea  he  had  settled  the  dentation 
eace  establkhment  hi  1789^  Mr.  Fox 
Mk  a  ?ietr  ct  the  difbient  state  rf  ou^ 
olooies  at  Ae  condosion  of  the  Peace  of 
Lix-k-Chapell^ui  1149,  and  at  the  con- 
losien  of  the  Peace  of  1762.  By  some, 
e  saidt  ft  had  been  breast  forward  as  an 
rgoment,  that  with  all  America  in  our 
ossesshm,  our  peace  establishment  ought 
»  be  larger  than  without  it>  and  upon 
iat  proposition  ft  was  that  the  phmtation 
eace  establishment  g£  the  year  176S, 
hai  the  whole  of  America  was  in  our 
ands,  was  greater  than  that  of  1749» 
hen  great  part  of  Louisiana,  all  Canada^ 
nd  tM  other  provinces  of  America,  were 

1  the  hands  of  the  French.  At  present, 
e  had  le^  of  America  than  -at  either  of 
lose  periods ;  we  had  lost  thirteen  entire 
slonies,  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  His 
eace  establishment  for  the  pkmtatioos 
ad  therefinre  taken  a  medium,  and  being 
early  the  same  with  that  of  17499  was 
ot  so  large  as  that  of  1763.     -    « 

Upon  the  -  comparison,  allowing^  the 
rgunient  respecting  the  possession  of  all 
.merica  to  be  well  founded,  his  establish- 
lent  might  be  liable  to  censure  for  its 
rge  extent,  and  expense ;  but  it  surdy 
nud  not  be  questioned  as  too  limited  and 
K>  narrow.  Why  was  it,  then,  now  to  be 
tered  i  Did  the  accounts  we  had  of  late 
sars  received  from  the  United  States  of 
merica  give  us  any  reason  for  apprehen- 
0i|  Irom  that  quarter?  Surety  not. 
heir  situation  could  not  be  cause  of 
arm.  To  what  reason,  then,  was  he  to 
icribe  the  present  proposed  augmenta* 
on?  Was  it  solely  because  ministets  saw 
ore  cause  of  anxiety  than  conifort, 
hen  they  tiumed  their  attention  to  our 
stant  possessions?  Had  no  oUier  consi- 
^tion  excited  theur  anjuety?  For  in* 
ance,  had  the  state  of  toe  navy  been  re* 
irded  by  them  without  anxiety  ?  He  had 
I  a  former  day  declared  that  he  joined 
eely  in  ^>plau(ding  the  latie  attempts  to 
isram  aome  continental  connexions. 
fhf  was  he  an  advocate  fi>r  sudbconnex- 
ns}  Because,  by  creating  a  diverrion 
r  France  nearer  home,  we  weakened 
tr  powers  of  hostile  attack  abroad.    Be- 


cause the  e&et  of  sudi  a  drcumsiance 
emUed  that  House  to  save  the  monev  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  lessen  their  - 
peace  establishment.  It  was  now  rather 
a  tkne  to  disarm  ind  reduce  the  army, 
Aan  a  time  for  its  increase.  Of  whom 
were  we  afraid?  Of  our  new  friends  ?  If 
apprehensions  on  their  account,  and  th» 
necessity  for  taking  the  last  shilling  out  of 
the  poclrets  of  their  constituents,  arose 
from  eontinental  connexions  and  our  late- 
alliances,  greatly  as  be  had  professed  bim«^ 
self  the  advocate  and  admirer  of  such  con* 
nexioBS  and  alliances,  he  would  abjure  all 
such  doctrines  as  heretical  and  false,  and 
abandon  diem  for  ever. 

A  worthy  baronet  behind  him  (sir 
Joseph  Mawbey)  had  created  a  smile 
.when  he  mentioned  the  increase  of  the 
army  as  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  army  of  France,  since  we  had 
agreed  to  disarm  our  navy  and  reduce  tt« 
He  verily  believed  that  thfi  was  the  true 
reason  of  the  f>resent  proposed  augmenta- 
tion of  the  military  estamfthmrat  in  the 
plantations;  for  what  else  could  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  condition  respecting 
our  navy  in  the  Counter-declaration  ^ 
France  ?  If  so,  France  had  reason  tq 
triumph  in  the  event  of  the  late  transac* 
Uons,  and  not  we,  for  France  had  obtained 
a  rational  and  a  great  object.  At  no  time 
had  Prance  been  unwilling  that  we  should, 
mcrease  our  army.  She  was  wiser,  and 
knew  it  was  the  increase  of  our  navy  and 
not  our  military  that  she  had  to  dresid.        , 

Mr.  Fox  alluded  to  lord' Chatham's 
famous  expression  that  <'  America  had 
been  conoueored  in  Germainy,''  whidi» 
though  bold  and  figurative,  was  not,  he 
sdid,  tmtruie.  In  like  manner  the  eon- 
verse  of  the  proposition  was  founded,  and, 
last  war,  AmendEi  had  been  lost  for  want 
of  a  continental  war  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Fox  reasoned  upon  the  pdicy  of  econdmy, 
and  -contended  that  ft  was  by  a  judicious 
saving  of  our  resources  alone,  that  we 
could  enable  ourselves  to  meet  a  war  and 
its  di£Sculties  when  a  war  diould  arise. 
He  reminded  the  Committee  of  thequeech 
of  Cicero,  before  the  Roman  senate,  when 
he  had,  in  one  of  his  orations,  in  substance 
said,  that  **  the  example  of  Julius  Csesar 
was  more  forcible  ui^n  any  argument 
which  be  could  urge."  France  wa^  in 
the  present  case,  to  us,  what  Juliub 
Caesar  was  to  Rome.  France  had  an 
army  of  160^000  men,  a  powerful  marine^ 
and  her  frontier  towns,  such  as  Lisle,  and 
otherii  were  in  complete  rep%-    What, 
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then,  could  ha^e  induced  France  to  loewr 
1^  disgrace  resulting  from  her  late  con- 
duct? l^otbing,  but  her  iaabilitj  to  go  to 
war  in  conaequenoe  of  the  miserablj  ex* 
hausted  state  of  her  finances ;  exhausted 
by  the  impolitic  extent  of  her  military 
preparations.  Were  we^  tha:^  so  unwise 
as  to  IoUqw  the  steps  that  bad  led  France 
to  ruin,  and  to  take  up  a  system  of  expen« 
sive  preparations  that  had  been  abandoned 
by  aU  Europe  ?  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of 
what  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friepd 
(oobael  Htz|>atrick)  respectmg  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  declaring,  that  he  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  there  being  a  commander  in  chief  ot 
the  aniiy^  a  war  minister  or  ministers  who 
would  take  upon  themsehres  the  responsi- 
bility for  military  measures.  In  the  pre- 
aent  case,  the  Secretary  at  War  who 
opened  the  estimate  had  mentioned  the 
opinion  of  the  officers  and  coosmanders  in 
Ae  West  Indies^  as  those  who  had  been 
6oasullied  as  to  the  qnanlum  of  force  ne- 
cessary fisr  each  islaiid.  Such  persons 
would  have  been  the  Ust  authority  he 
should  have  resorted  to,  and  Uieir  opinions 
those  which  he  should  have  been  the  least 
anxious  to  obtain;  because  nothing  could 
be  more  obvious  thsn  that  each  com- 
mander of  an  island  would  demand  as 
lai^  albrce  as  he  thought  equal  to  hb  re- 
fl^onslbiltlyt  and  would  govern  himself  in 
biA  reqiibition  merely  by  a  regard  to  his 
Own  particular  situaition;  whereas^  in 
judging  of  a  proper  peace  estaUisfament 
for  the  whole  possessions  of  Great  Britain^ 
ainfih  depended  on  a  general  aadcompre- 
t^she  View  of  all  its  parts»  and  their  exi- 
gniQJmif  velatively  compared ;  a  matter  to 
which  a  commander  m  chief,  or  a  war 
minister^  cojQtld  a&one  be  competent 

From  the  attempt  of  that  day  to  in- 
crease the  permanent  peace  establishment 
of  the  army»  it  was  efulent  that  he  was  the 
only  minister  that  had  ever  been  chargeable 
with  having  refosed  to  take  the  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  when  he 
ought  to  have  dene  so,  or  to  have  esta- 
blished too  small  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace*  With  regard  to  patronage, 
also,  which  had  been  charged  against  him 
as  the  object  of  his  pursuit  when  in  o£5ce, 
respecting  the  army  at  least,  he  had  that 
Day  been  fully  acquitted  by  the  Secretary 
at  War,  since  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
explicitly  declared,  that  for  the  five  last 
years  not  a  single  promotion  had  been 
made  but  by  purchase,  and  had  stated  the 
want  of  patronage  as  a  serious  incon- 


Ihbcdg  m^th^  Cemsions 

venience  resulting  from  the  pUm^  of  i 
ing  tlie  oCoers  of  the  reduced  regis 
Mr.  Fox  renunded  the  Committee,  that  is 
the  jrear  1780,  a  vote  had  passed^  »  dbt 
the  mfloence  of  the  Crown  had  incresasi, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  he  diss* 
nished,''  and  that  some  meaatiraa  hsd 
subsequently  been  taken  for  its  dirainotioa; 
but,  that  the  ahnndaaoe  of  new  oonmni- 
sions  which  had  been  since  passed^  aad 
the  number  of  places  since  orented,  siaply 
made  up  fer  the  diminutioD ;  and  in 
contended,  that  the  patronage  thaa  woaU 
result  from  the  proposed  augmenlslMi 
must  necessarily  increase  it  abnndBtti|p. 
He  asserted,  that  it  was  unfiur  In  roehoa 
upon  the  whole  saving  that  wnsdd  ks 
occasioned  by  the  employ  of  the  aacendsi 
offieers  in  the  new  compnniea,  sines, 
though  little  had,  as  he  believed,^  as  yai 
arisen  from  tbek  deaths,  mosn  wasM 
every  day  aocrue  as  they  died  oft 

With  regard  to  the  Hessian  Tm$f,  he 
declared  hiasseUf  a  friend  to  it ;  bnt  tht 
passage  of  it  that  a{^>eared  to  ^omm* 
nance  the  introduction  ef  Iteaian  tsesps 
into  GecMt  Britain  required  exphinsiisa 
He  reci^tilulated  the  e&ct  of  the  jeaisa 
ries  that  had  formerly  arisen  oa  that  head, 
and  mentioned  the  hrte  lord  Chathsm"! 
having  difiered  firom  the  niniaSer  fMr 
Pelham)  when  he  held  an  oAce  nodsr 
him,  and  said,  that  his  great  nrgumenl  m 
ftivour  ofthe  miKtia  being  inatilnted^  iiilri 
eiitirely  en  the  j^ea  that  it  would  puissst 
the  possibility  of  there  ever  again  awiag 
the  smallest  ne^srity  for  emfteyiag  ilsi- 
sian  troops  within  the  reidm.  He  adtnea 
lodged  that  he  had  supported  the  pwassi 
tion  of  last  y^ur  of  not  calling  ont  tbonnitn 
so  frequently  as  had  been  &e  pnaetioahe- 
fore,  and  as  was  the  wish  of  many  gsntle" 
men,  who  were  not  only  his  particular  pelt* 
tical  fiiends^  but  in  every  pomt  of  viewmost 
respectable  characters,  and  deckred  that 
he  did  it  from  a  consideration^  that  tht 
economy  of  the  new  measure  was  a  gresier 
national  advantage  than  any  benefit  whidi 
could  result  firom  continuing  to  caH  ilNni 
out  as  usual.  He  mentional  also  the  lets 
lord  Chatham's  having  always  deilareii 
himself  an  advocate  for  a  strong  naty 
and  a  reduced  army,  and  oontmaud  the 
late  lord's  conduct  jn  both  paitkalsrr 
with  that  of  the  present  minister,  dedariag 
tbft  although  he  hhnself  as  weO  as  tfae 
right  hon.  gentleman  m^ht  handsome^ 
ami  honour^ly  differ,  in  some  ef  Ihsir 
political  opinions,  from  diose  of  the  pH- 
sons  to  whom  they  owed  every  endearisg 
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filial  obligation,  it  was  rather  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
appear  to  have  countenanced  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  troops  into  Great  Bri- 
tai^H  in  preference  to  calling  out  the 
militia,  and  to  have  consented* to  a  stipu* 
lation  with  France  to  reduce  the  naval 
force  of  the  country,  and  then  come  for- 
ward with  a  proposition  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  army.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the 
36,000/.  expense  incurred  by  the  Hessian 
Treaty  must  certainly  be  added  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  estimates,  whereas  he 
had  considered  it  as  enabling  us  to  in  • 
crease;  our  marine,  and  protect  the  West- 
lodia  islands  with  a  naval  force.  He 
stated  as  another  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed plan,  the  unhealthy  ch'mate  of  our 
West-lndAi  islands,  and  declared,  that  if 
the*  augmentation  had  been  applied  any 
where  eke,  he  should  have  better  liked  it. 
He  mentioned  Noya  Scotia  as  a  healthy 
colony,  and  said,  that  it  would  have  been 
a  better  station  for  a  military  force  than 
the  West-Indies,  and  the  troops  would 
ha^e  been  sufficiently  near  at  hand  in  time 
of  danger.  He*  spoke  also  of  the  disper- 
sion and  distance  of  the  West-India 
islands  from  each  other,  the  uncertainty 
of  sea  voyages,  and  the  constant  unifor- 
mity of  trade  winds  and  tides,  as  other 
soorces  of  inconvenience,  which  amounted 
to  a  corroboration  of  the  impolicy  of 
having  a  large  land  force  locked  up  in  the 
islandb. 

Mr.  Fox  next  returned  to  his  6rst  rea- 
soning upon  what  he  stated  to  be  of  an 
unparliamentary  and  unconstitutional  ten- 
dency, the  inchnation  to  put  a  con6dence 
without  bound  or  limit  in  the  minister,  in 
a  case  where  he  contended  implicit  confi- 
dence ought  not  to  be  gnlnted.  He 
cidled,  therefore,  upon  those  who  were 
real  fHends  of  the  minister,,  to  join  with 
liim  in  convincing  him  of  their  sincerity, 
]f>y  makingHheir  stand  there ;  and  though 
they  had  concurred  with  him,  and  with 
the  public,  in  giving  due  praise  to  the 
right  hon*  gentleman  for  ttie  spirit  and 
happy  event  of  their  exertions  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  convince  him  that 
they  meant  him  better,  than  blindly  to 
follow  in  supporting  all  his  plans,  whether 
exj^aioed  satisfactorily  and  sufficiently,  or 
introduced  without  a  single  reason  that 
could  tend  to  impress  a  conviction  of  their 
propriety.  The  hour  of  triumph,  ^r. 
Fox  added,  was  that  of  all  others  m  which 
it  was  the  most  necessary'  to  be  cautious, 
and  to  guard  with  more  than  an  ordinary 
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degree  of  vigilance  icigainst  being  surprised 
into  the  sanction  of  a  permanent  measure, 
which  could  not  aflerwards  be  I'ecalled  of 
remedied. 

Mr.  Bastard  said,-  that  if  the  right  bob. 
gentleman  had  alluded  to  him,  when  ha 
talked  of  the  impfoprrety  of  gentlemen 
phicing  a  blind  and  implicit  confidence 
in  the  minister,  a  confidence  without 
bound  or  limitation,  he  had  utterly  mis- 
apprehended his  meaning.  He  certainly 
had  a  confidence  in  the  minister,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  wise  exertions ;  but 
he  had  expressly  declared,  that  bd 
nevertheless  thought  it  the  duty  of 
every  member  to  watch  every  separate 
measure  of  importance  that  was  brought 
forward ;  that  he  did  not  approve  of  aug- 
mentations of  the  army,  generally  consi- 
dered ;  and  that  he  should  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
augmentation  unless  the  minister  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  such  an  augmenta- 
tion in  a  satisfactory  numner,  or  declared 
that  there  were  reasons  which,  from  their 
nature,  ought  not  to  be  publicly  explained, 
that  made  him  desire  such  an  instance  of 
personal  confidence. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  reply  of  the  bom 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  in  expla- 
nation of  his  own  argument,  was  the  most 
complete  answer  that  could  be  desired  in 
refutation  of  what  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  thought  it  necessary  to  employ 
the  greatest  share  of  his  reasoning,  and 
the  largest  portion  of  his  eloquence,  to 
impress  on  the  House.  It  totally  overset 
the  false  idea,  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, a  degree  of  blind  confidence  was  ex- 
pected by  ministers.  This  the  right  hon< 
gentleman  well  knew  had  neither  then 
been  desired,  nor  was  it  likely  that  any 
man  should  stand  up  in  that  House  and 
presume  to  lay  claim  to  so  boundless  a 
concession.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  pleased  to  say,  that  the  sole 
reasons  assigned  in  justification  of  the 
proposed  augmentation  was,  because  mi- 
nisters, during  the  late  alarmmg  transac- 
tionsj  had  been  induced  to  behold  the 
West-India  islands  rather  as  the  cause  of 
anxiety  than  of  comfort.  An  evident 
proof  Uiis,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  ready  to  charge,  a 
declaration  of  blind  and  implicit  confi- 
dence without  a  reason  being  assigned  to 
them  for  their  granting  it,  on  those  who 
never  made  such  a  (feclaratioUi  and  to 
charge  on  others  a  demand  of  confi- 
dence without  their  having  stated  their 
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reaionf /br  woh  a  demand  wbmi  they  bad 
expressly  dedared    those  reasons;   for, 

{eDtlemeo  vould  recoUect  that  his  right 
on.  friend  had  not  mereljr  said  that  mi- 
nisters, on  a  dose  examination  of  the 
West-India  islands  and  the  miliUu'y  esta- 
blishment there»  bad  not  only  found  them 
subjecU  rather  of  anxiety  than  of  com- 
fort, but  had  been  convinced  that  the 
military  estaUishnMDt  for  the  West*India 
isUmds,  as  it  had  continued  since  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  peace,  was-  inadequate  to 
that  puqKMe.  With  regard  to  any  claim 
of  unlimited  confidence,  there  were  occa^ 
aions  in  which  ministers,  upon  a  principle 
pf  duty,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  for  the  s«rt  of  confidence  io  ques- 
tion ;  but  whenever  such  occasions  pre- 
vented themselves,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
^  sincerdy,  both  for  the  people  who  were 
•  to  ffrant  their  confidence  ia  too  unlimited 
imd  tooibn^oerous  a  degree,  and  for  those 
who  were  obliged  to  ta)^  upon  tl^msdves 
ao  extensive  a  responsibility.  If,  then,  it 
were  admitted,  that  unlimited  confidence 
was  absdutdy  necessary  for  some  particu- 
lar occasions,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
same  prindple  which  ^vemed  single  and 
extraordinary  transactions,  must  in  some 
sort  apply  even  to  permanent  estaUiah- 
ments ;  and  this  he  took  to  be  precisely 
the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  for  what 
W&9  the  {pcound,  and  what  were  the  rea- 
sons to  induce  mfnisters  to  propose  an 
augmentation  of  the  military  estisblish- 
ment,  for  the  better  security  of  our  dis- 
tant possessions,  but  an  express  declara- 
tion, that  upon  a  more  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  our  West-India  idands, 
which  the  late  situation  of  affiurs,  and  the 
cbnsequences  that  were  likdy  to  have 
followed  made  it  their  duty  to  go  into, 
they  had.  found  that  the  mihtary^tablidi- 
ment  for  the  plantations,  as  settled  in 
1783,  was  not  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  West-India  islands  against 
sodden  surprise,  or  putting  them  into  sudi 
a  state  of  defence  as  shoukTshow  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  commence 
a  war  with  us,  that  no  part  of  our  posses- 
sions were  left  m  a  vulnerable  state  ?  But, 
thotwh  so  much  was  declared,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  go  farther  into  a  detail 
4a  that  House,  and  to  state  more  minutdy 
the  reasons  on  which  such  an  opinion  was 
formed,  any  more  than  it  would  be  wise 
to  point  out  and  prodaim  in  what  particu- 
l^cs  \he  islands  wer^  deemed  vulnerable, 
unless  strengthened  by  t^e  increaee  of  the 
establishment  now  proposed.    To  make 
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the  islands  aofficieatly  safe,  to  net  aB 
prospect  of  capture  at  defiance,  was  pei* 
naps  impossible ;  but  so  far  to  defend  thcoi 
as  Ao  guard  against  a  sudden  surprise  wss 
practiaU>l(L  and  therefore,  uDdoubte^r 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  provide  for.  Witt 
thb  view  it  was  that  the  augoieDtatiaQ 
now  asked  was  desired;  and  surely  the 
Kine's  servants  did  not  require  too  ranch 
of  the  confidence  of  the  House,  when, 
having  assi^ed  explicitJy  the  reasooa  fiir 
it,  th^  desired  the  military  eetabliobmcot 
fbr  the  West  Indies  to  be  mcresised  in  die 
proportion  stated  in  the  estimate;  aar 
was  it,  as  it  had  been  suggested,  from  any 
absurd  idea  of  preferring  a  land  to  a  aavsl 
force,  or  peglecting  our  marine;  it  wis 
directly  the  reverse,  since,  in  fispt,  the  me 
of  our  navy  would  be  infipitdy  disainishsd, 
and  the  e&cts  of  our  naviu  opentiaK 
condderahly'  crippled  and  embnmssed 
uidess  the  measure  proposed  was  adapted. 
At  the  sametime  be  begged  ^ntlemea  not 
to  be  run  away  with  by  eeneral  dedaasar 
tioQ,  and  aiguments  without  SMilicatisa, 
but  to  look  a  little  more  doaeljr  to  the 
nature  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  res- 
soaiog,  and  examine  whether  it  applied 
or  not  to  the  case  under  coomdenttisa, 
before  the^  suffered  their  aUentian  ta.be 
drawn  aside,  and  their  understandbg 
misled,  so  as  to  lose  sigfat  of  the  trae 
question,  which  he  was  as  reedy  as  ai^ 
man  to  admit  yfns  a  question  of  very  osa- 
siderable  importsnce,  and  as  anxious  to 
have  it  fully  and  fairly  considered. 
.  From  what  the  committee  bad  heaid 
it  would  be  conduded  that  be  bad  called 
upon  them  to  adopt  a  new  system,  for  At 
protection  of  the  West-Ipdia  islands: 
whereas  it  was  no  new  system ;  it  w«s  not 
bis  system :  it  was  tlie  system  of  the 
present  and  all  preceding  adnainistratioas; 
for  the  principle  had  b^n,  and  wss,  abe 
same  let  it  be  carried  to  what  extant  it 
miffht,  so  long  as  the  practice  had  pre- 
vailBd,  and  should  prevail,  of  voting  aiqr 
estimate  of  the  army  for  the  pkmtalioas. 
The  right  hon*  gentleman  had,  in  aettliag 
what  he  had  considered  to  be  the  adrqwarc 
military  establishment  for  the  West  ladies 
in  1785,  recognized  and  adopted  tbesfstesk 
Preceding  administrations  had  dona  the 
same,  and  all  that  was  now  meant  mas  is 
pursue  the  same  system  as  to  its  prina^phv 
but  with  that  d^ree  of  additionsl  fiMaa  as 
should  carry  the  principle  into  eSeisI^  and 
make  it  answ^  the  true  end  for  wbadi  ii 
had  originally  been  adopted.  GeatlesMa 
bad,  in  the  course  of  4he  debate  mgad  At 
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proj^ietj  of  protecting  our  West  India 
nhuuk  widi  a  naTal  in  preference  to  a  mi- 
liliu;y  force;  and  an  hon.  gentleman  had 
expressed  a  wish,  that  inst^  of  the  aug- 
mentation  now  proposed,  an  additional 
1,000  seamen  haa  been  voted.  That  this 
was  a  proposition  adapted  to  the  prejudices, 
the  laudaUe  prejudices,  of  ihat  House,  he 
was  ready  to  adnfit ;  but  upon  closer  exa« 
mination,  it  would  probably  be  found  to 
be  more  a  popular  suggestion,  than  prac- 
ticable to  any  purpose.  The  West  India 
isUuids  would  be  allowed  to  be  impd^rtant 
objects  to  this  country,  and  therefbre,  their 
security  became  a  matter  of  the  first  con- 
sideration. There  were  but  three  ways  of 
endeavouring  to  secure  them ;  either  by 
having  a  large  stationary  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  sending  out  succours,  naval  and 
m&itary,  on  the  prospect  of  a  rupture,  or 
by  keeping  a  military  force  upon  the 
islands  equaF  to  their  defence  against 
sudden  surprise.  Experience  had  proved 
that  a  naval  force  alone  could  not  protect 
tfaem,  since,  with  a  large  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  last  war,  sometimes  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  the  French  had  wrested 
Tobago  and  several  of  the  islands  from  us. 
With  regard  to  the  expedient  of  sending 
succours  from  home  on  the  prospect  of  a 
ropture,  to  say  nothing  of  a  commencement 
of  hostiltttetf  without  a  previous  declaration 
•f  war,  we  might  not  always  have  a  marine 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  thence 
it  might  be  inconvenient  or  unsafe  to 
detach  any  part  of  our  navy  ;  and  again, 
if  it  were  able,  our  succours  might  not, 
fi-om  a  variety  of  causes,  arrive  in  the 
West  Indies  time  enoi]^  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  attack.  With 
regard  to  the  proposition  of  votinjg  an 
atoditional  1,000  seamen,  he  believed  that 
no  naval  authority  would  undertake  to  say 
diat  such  increase  would  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  our  islands.  A  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  spoken  of  the  dispersion  and 
distance  of  the  islands,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  winds  and  tides,  which  struck 
liim  at  the  time  as  arjguments  that  directly 
applied  in  favour  of  the  augmentation  pro- 
posed, and  not  against  it,  because  the  dif- 
ficohies  that  were  likely  to  occur,  were 
sorely  reasons  to  show  the  policy  of  keeping 
a  military  force  in  each  for  its  own  pro- 
tecdon  against  sudden  surprise. 

With  regard  to  the  late  transactions  in 
Europe,  which  had  been  tmiversally  ap- 
prove, and  of  the  happy  issue  of  which 
he  was  proud,  but  not  from  any  personal 
consideration,  he  thought  it  a  little  extra- 


ordinary that  the^.iliould  be  stated  as 
reasons  why  ministers  should  not  come 
forward  with  any  proposition  like  ib» 
present.  The  riglit  hon.  gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  bring  Cicero's  allusion 
to  Julius  Csesar  into  his  argument,  and  to 
compare  what  had  happen^  in  France  to 
it  He  asked,  if  we  had  not  the  example 
of  France  before  our  eyes  ?  She  was  in 
possession  of  a  great  army,  a  powerful 
manne,  fortified  towns  on  her  irontiers, 
and  immense  preparations,  which  had  so 
completely  exhausted  her  finances,  that 
she  fouad,  herself  unable  to  engage  in  ti 
war.  With  regard  to  the  fimmces  Of 
France,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  appeared 
to  have  a  more  accurate  knowleage  of 
them  than  of  any  other  of  the  subjects  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  Her  finances  were 
undoubtedly  in  a  deplorable  condition : 
and  compared,  indeed^  with  the  state  of 
her  finances,  her  army  and  her  navy  might 
be  called  powerful,  but  in  no  other  view 
whatevei*.  Be  that  however  as  it  inight, 
was  the  right  hon.  gendeman's  picture  of 
France  a  reason  for  us  to  be  less  circum« 
spect  than  our  duty,  as  a  rival  state  de^ 
manded  ?  Because,  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  events,  we  had  gained  an  advAitagfe 
were  we  to  be  luUal  asleep,  to  stop 
on  a  sudden,  and  blind  to  our  interests, 
to  dream  only  of  security,  instead  m 
endeavouring  to  realize  it  ?  Was  it  not, 
oh  the  contrary,  wiser  to  insure  our  safety 
by  applying  additional  strength  to  such 
parts  of  tl^  British  dominions  as  wer^ 
found  to  be  weak  and  vulnerable  ?  That 
was  true  economy,  and  the  only  propet 
economy,  which  this  country  ought  to 
hold  in  mind ;  and  upon  that  principle  H 
was  (the  present  state  of  the  finances  of 
At  country  considered)  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  well  wortn  while  to  lay  out 
the  80,000/.  which  the  mroposed  mcrease 
would  cost.  That  would  be  to  act  with 
prudence  and  circumspection.  To  put 
our  possessions  into  a  state  of  security^ 
and  thereby  show  ourselves  prepared  to 
meet  the  doubtful  issues  of  war,  would 
best  secure  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
render  the  enjoyment  of  iu  blessings 
lasting  and  permanent.  A  long  peace 
must  necessarily  be  the  most  important 
Object  Great  Britain  could  attain,  and 
therefore  to  refiise  to  spare  a  small  sdm 
with  a  view  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
peace,  was  to  carry  economy  to  a  blame* 
able  excess,  and  to  be  guilty  of  a  degree 
of  parsimony  highly  ii^urious  to  the  na- 
tional character  ttaa  the  natiooil  mterests. 
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He  was  a  little  surprised  at  hearing  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  declare,  that  the 
commsinders  on  the  different  islands  were 
the  last  persons  whose  opinions  he  should 
wish  to  Know  in  forming  a  general  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  defence  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  because  .each  com- 
mander  would  singly  consider  his  own 
situation,  and  ask  that  degree  of  force  fer 
the  defence  of  the  particular  island  under 
his  command,  that  was  consistent  with  his 
ideas  of  his  own  responsibility.  It  was 
undoubtedly  true,  that  each  officer  who 
commanded  an  island  would  square  his 
reqi4sition  by  what  he  knew  of  his  own 
fiitoation ;  but  surely  it  was  rather  expect- 
ing more  than  even  tlie  right  hon.  gentle- 
Oman's  own  intuitive  abUities  wei^e  equal  to, 
^hat  government  should  be  able  to  form  ^ 
general  qomprehensive  permanent  peace 
■establishment  for  the  protection  of  our 
distant  possessions  by  mere  instinct, 
without  any  previous  inquiry  of  those  who 
had  been  on  the  spot,  and  in  command 
there,  what^  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience induced  them  to  consider  as  an 
adequate  for^e.  Government,  who  were 
to  form  the  general  plan  for  the  safety  of 
^e  whole,  had  taken  the  proper  means  of 
fiscertaining  the  particular  character  of 
each  part,  and  its  vulnerable  or  invulner- 
able  concomitants ;  and  then,  from  a  due 
regard  of  the  relative  circumstances  of 
Ipach,  governed  by  a  proper  attention  to 
economy,  and  a  reference  to  a  variety- of- 
other  important  considerations,  had  formed 
such  a  plan  as  was  in  their  judgment  con- 
IBistent  with  every  one  of  them :  and  he 
took  that  to  be  the  only  rational  way  by 
which  a  prbper  establishment,  in  every 
view  of  it,  could  be  determined.  As  to 
the  mention  made  o£  the  fortification 
system,  he  well  knew  the  reason  for  which 
it  l^ad  been  introduced;  but  though  it  had 
been  imagined  that  the  word  '  fortification' 
vpuld  not  fail  to  have  its  effect,  he  was 
sure  the  good  sense  of  the  House  would 
iiot  sufl'er  general  declamation  to  prevail 
against  real  argument;  nor  should  the 
word  itself,  nor  the  insinuation,  that  the 
increase  of  the  military  establishment  in 
the  West  Indies  was  to  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  an  expensive  system  of  fortifi- 
cation on  those  islands,  deter  him  from 
fairly  and  openly  avowing,  that  fortifying 
the  West  India  islands  upon  a  moderate 
plan,  and  with  a  view  to  render  a  small 
lyilitary  force  an  efficient  defence,  was  in- 
tended, and  was  so  connected  with  the 
]i]an  of  our  aujgmented  military  establish- 
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meat  in  the  Wast  Indies,  that  it  miglii  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  it,  and  indifl9>eD- 
sable  to  its  being  adequate  to  its  object. 
For  fortifying  tlie  West  India  islands,  they 
had  not  only  the  opinion  of  a  Board  of 
English  General  Officers,  but  that  of  the 
most  eminent  French  engineers,  atace 
every  one  of  the  French  West  India  islands 
was  fortified ;  and  so  convinced  were  the 
French  of  the  propriety  of  securing  their 
islands  by  fortifications,  that  they  began 
fortifying  those  islands  they  took  from  us 
last  war,  at  soon  as  they  were  in  tlieir 
hands ;  and  wh6n  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
they  were  restored  to  us,  the  works  they 
had  begun  remained  upon  them. 

Mr  Fox  answered,  that  what  had  fidlen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  copfirmed 
him  more  than  ever  in  his  opinioa,  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Committee 
to  vote  the  augmentation  proposed  without 
farther  and  more  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  told  them 
in  a  fair  and  candid  way,  that  a  system  of 
fortification  was  intended  to  be  adopted  in 
the  West  Indies.  How  then  was  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  vote  at  all  in  the  present 
case,  without  their  being  previously  made 
acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  that 
system  was  proposed  tp  be  carried,  and 
the  amount  of  the  expense  it  would  coEt 
the  public?  When  he  said  this,  he  did 
not  mean  the  mere  sum  to  be  voted  on 
account  annually,  but  the  total  amount  at 
which  the  completion  of  the  proposed  new 
system  was  estimated.  The  right  hoa* 
gentleman*s  argument  afforded  a  strong 
additional  reason  for  there  being  in  that 
House  a  commander-in-chief  to  exphun  to 
them,  that  such  a  system  of  insular  defence 
as  that  proposed  was  necessary. 

Mr*  rat  replied,  that  it  was  irapossibk 
for  him  to  say  what  the  whole  or  the  te- 
tended  fortifications  would  cost;  but  that 
an  iotreased  military  establishment  would 
be  altogether  useless,  unless  some  fortifi- 
cations were  erected  to  render  a  small 
military  force  an  efficient  defence  o£  the 
islands.  He  believed  the  intended  plan 
would  cost  to  180,000/.  or  900JXK>1. 

Mr.  Drake  complimented  the  minister 
on  the  late  exertions  of  Government,  aad 
said,  that  notwithstanding  the  jealousy 
which  it  was  natural  and  proper  for  gea- 
tlemen  to  entertain  of  the  military,  he  be^ 
lieved  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  were  itt 
good  men,  ready  to  come  forward  ;»n 
passu  in  the  hour  of  danger  with  the  rest 
of  the  subjects,  and  as  well  incUaed  to 
the  constitution  as  the  best  of  them. 
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Sir  George  Howard  approved  of  the  idea 
of  augmeotlpg  the  military  establishment 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  fortifying  those 
islands.  He  said  that  we  had  the  autho- 
rity of  the  French  for  the  utility  of  the 
practice,  and  particularly  instanced  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille,  who  had  commanded 
with  such  ability  in  the  West-Indies,  and 
who«  when  he  was  in  England,  after  re- 
marking upon  the  absurdity  of  our  not 
adopting  the  practice,  said,  that  the  French 
had  a  proverb  in  use  grounded  on  our  not 
fortifying,  whichwas,  pied  ^terre,i'is/ej)ris. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  said,  that  the  forti- 
fications necessary  for  the  West-India 
idliiods  would  not  cost  the  public  any 
thing,  for  that  the  residents  would  pay 
the  expense  themselves.  He  instanced  the 
island  of  Grenada,  where  30,000/.  had 
been  already  expended*  and  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  other  islands  knew  it 
was  their  interest  to  fortify,  and  would 
gladly  pay  for  it. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the 
first  resolution,  which  was  carried  without 
a  division;  but,  on  the  resolution  for 
granting  12,000  instead  of  9000  men  for 
the  plantation  service,  the  Committee 
divided:     Yeas,  242;    Noes,  80. 

Queenborough Petition  respectingAbuses 
in  Elections  fyr  that  Borough.']  Decem- 
ber 10.  Al^rman  Sawbric^e  presented  a 
petition  from  the  electors  or  Queenbo- 
rough, setting  forth,  that  for  thirty  years 
past,  works  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
had  been  carried  on  tfiere  without  any 
kind  of  advantage  to  the  public,  but  for 
tlie  sole  purpose  of  creating  an  unconstitu- 
tional influence  in  the  borough  at  elec- 
tions for  members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
The  Speaker  havinjB^  expressed  some 
doubta  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  petition, 
seeing  that  it  appeared  to  be  richer  in  the 
nature  of  a  complaint,  the  question  that 
it  be  brought  up  was  negatived,  on  a  di- 
vision, by  95  td  32.    . 

Dec.  12.  Alderman  Sawbridge  rose 
and  observed,  that  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  on  a  similar  subject  to  that  one 
which  he  had  o%red  on  Monday,  but 
which  the  House  had,  without  assigning 
any  reason,  refused  to  receive.  The  pre- 
sent petition  alleged  that  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  carried  on  a  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice of  their  department  at  Queenborough, 
at  a  much  greater  expense  than  was  neces-, 
sary,  merdy  for  the  purpose  of  corruptly 
iiifluencing  the  electors  of  that  borough, 
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'  and  by  that  means  procuring  the  return  in 
favour  of  a  person  belonging  .to  the  Ord- 
nance, a  circumstance  equally  improvi- 
dent in  respect  to  a  lavish  and  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and 
unconstitutional,  as  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  borough, 
and  after  stating  that  this  practical^ 
obtained  for  thirty  years,  the  petitioners 
(who  are  four  freemen  of  Queenborough) 
pray  the  House  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts  alleged,  and  provide  such 
redress  as  the  wiMom  of  the  House  may 
deem  proper ;  engaging  on  their  parts  to 
prove  their  allegations  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  Having  heard  it  whispered,  that 
he  had  some  interest  of  his  own  to  serve 
by  getting  the  redress  for  which  he  prayed, 
be  must  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Hou9e, 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  groupds 
for  such  an  insinuation.  He  had,  indeed » 
a  house  near  Qeenborough,  but  he  never, 
was  in  the  town  in  his  life,  nor  did  he 
know  more  than  two  of  the  electors,  one  . 
the  ffentleman  who  put  the  present  peti- 
tion into  his  hands,  the  dther,  a  man  of 
substance  who  lived  close  to  Queenbo- 
rough, but  who  had  employment  in  the 
Customs.  The  Alderman  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  up  the  petition. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  if  the  petition 
had  concerned  the  patrimonial  riehts 
of  the  petitioners,  he  should  have  liad 
no  objection  to  its  being  received ;  but 
he  contended,  that  it  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  established  rules  of  the 
House  to  receive  from  privble  individuals 
petitions  on  public  questions  which  r^ard- 
ed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament. 
It  was  no  doubt  competent  to  any  mem- 
ber to  bring  forward  any  discussion  of 
that  nature;  but  it  was  surely  against 
every  precedent  to  receive  the  petition  in 
its  present  shape;  because  it  referred  to 
no  particular  election,  but  merely  stated 
in  general,  that  abuses  had  prevailed  in 
influencing  the  electors  of  Queenbiurough. 
If  the  House  were  to  listen  to  such  vague 
assertions,  there  would  be  no  end  to  peti- 
tions of  that  nature.  He  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject;  but  he  wished  it  should  originate 
from  some  member  of  the  House,  and  not 
in  conseouence  of  the  petition  of  a  few 
individuals. 

Mr.  Marsham  desired  that  that  part  of 
the  Bill  of  RighU  which  defined  the  right  of 
petitioning  might  be  read.  The  clerk  read 
that  clause  of  it  which  declared  that  the 
subject  had  a  right  to  petition  Uie  crown^ 
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Mr.  Marsbam  theil  obsenred,  that  be  had 
eTerj  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  impro- 
per influence  bad  long  pre?ailed  in  the 
Doroogby  by  a  profuse  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  through  the  medium  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  to  the  great  iniurv  of 
•ome  of  bit  constituents,  loe  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  argued,  that  the  complamt 
ought  to  have  been  made-by  a  member  of 
that  House,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
Ibrm  to  admit  it  in  the  Bhape  of  a  private 
(Motion.  He  certainly  differed  from  him 
m  ^is  point,  and  f&t  a  very  good  reason 
-^many  abuses  of  a  public  nature  might 
Mbsist  without  the  knowledge  of  a  mem- 
ber ofparliamettt ;  abuses  which  he  might 
not  be  able  to  substantiate,  by  proving  the 
filets  which  the  petitioners  now  ofier^  to 
do.  The  abuses  mentioned  in  the  petition 
he  was  convinced  did  exists  but  he  himself 
eould  not  prove  that  they  actually  did. 
He  thought  the  subject  detnandeda  par)ia- 
asentary  investigation,  and  if  the  petition 
was  rejected,  he  himself  would,  after  the 
recess,  i^n  j^l  the  attention  <^  tiie 
House  to  the  sublect. 

Mr.  Pox  thought  it  incumbent  on  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  rather  to  state  a 
precedent  against  the  receiving  the  peti- 
tion, than  to  call  for  precedents  in  sup- 
port of  the  practiee ;  not  but  as  there 
were  many  had  precedents  on  the  booln, 
possibly  one  might  be  found  hi  favour  of 
iiis  argument.  There  could  not,  however, 
be  a  worse  precedent  made,  than  that  of 
revising  to  receive  the  present  petition, 
which  was  not  a  petition  conveying  a 
genond  charge,  but  a  petition  from  pri- 
vate electoiti  com'plainine  that  dieir  rights, 
as  electors,  were  injured,  and  the  mde- 
I^endence  of  the  borough,  for  a  represen- 
tative of  which  they  were  legally  entitled 
to  vote,  destroyed,  m  consequence  of  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  Board  of  Ord« 
oance.  He  must  and  would  contend,  that 
it  was  fuch  a  petition  as  the  House  ought 
to  receivOi  being,  to  all  intento  and  pur- 
poses, a  petition  complaining  of  a  specific 
grievance.  With  regard  to  the  argument 
df  the  right  boo.  gentleman,  what  did  it 
sanouat  to  i  If  that  House  could  only  act 
upon  petitions,  aUeginff  one  particular 
grievance,  and  that,  peraaps,  of  an  hisig- 
nificant  nature,  arocdng  one  or  two 
parties  only,  and  not  upon  petitions  stating 
great  and  broad  grievances  aftctine  many, 
what  was  it  but  a  declaration  that  the 
Hoase  could  apply  redress  in  cases  of 
small  grievances  only,  and  not  in  those 
wfceni  the  grievance  was  crying  and 


enormous?  Would  any  man  whovahied 
the  privileges  of  that  House,  maintiin  so 
depreciating  an  argument  ?  For  hit  nut, 
he  did  not  admire  the  manner  in  which 
the  petition  had  been  treated  frmn  itt  fint 
mention.  No  man  could  i^aeatioa  .Ae 
subject's  ri|ht  to  present  petitions  te  their 
repreaentatives ;  hecause  it  was  idW  to 
sUppose,.that  when  a  stipulation  bad  been 
made  by  the  BUI  of  Rights,  that  tlio  sub- 
jects should,  in  all  cases,  have  a  right  Id 
petition  the  Crown,  they  had  not  an  equal 
right  to  petition  the  House  of  ConuMas, 
their  own  Immediate  representathres.  He 
knew  but  of  three  obje^ons  to  the  n- 
ceitring  petitions ;  one,  when  tlie  petitien 
stated  a  case  in  which  that  House,  IVon 
the  nature  of  the  throg,  had  it  not  in  its 
power  to  apply  any  redress;  anoilier, 
when  the  subject  was  of  so  insignificant 
and  trivial  a  nature,  that  it  did  not  merit 
any  attention;  and  a  third,  where  die 
petition  was  drawn  up  in  disreepectfiil  and 
insulting  terras.  Within  neither  of  these 
descriptions  would  it  be  contended  tint  the 
present  petition  came :  it  stated  a  great 
and  a  serious  grievance ;  it  prayed  a  re- 
dress which  the  House  had  in  its  power  to 
grant,  and  which  it  was  peculiaHy  their 
province  to  inquire  into;  and  lastly,  it 
was  drawn  up  m  terms  perfectly  deeent 
and  perfectly  respectful.  Mr.  ^x  mai^ 
he4amented,  that  the  House  should  ever 
refuse  to  receive  a  petirion,  without  a 
single  reason  having  been  assigned  flir 
re}ectinff  it.  They  had  unfortunately  done 
so  in  tne  present  case  on  Monday  last. 
What  was  the  inference?  When  a  pe- 
tition was  presented  to  the  House  ef 
Commons,  allecing  a  grievance  afecting 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  an  dec- 
tion,  the  House  fefused  to  receive  tf^ 
petition.  Was  that  a  character  the  House 
ought  to  drew  upon  itself?  Undoobted}|f 
it  was  not ;  nor  would  the  House,  ha  vai 
sure,  easily  endure  it.  With  regard  to 
the  argument  that  the  subject  matter  dF 
the  petition  miaht  as  well  be  urged  by  a 
member  in  his  plaoe,  so  m^t  the  aririect 
matter  of  any  one  petition  that  ever  had 
been  presented.  But  could  it  be  slatiJ 
with  equal  convenience  and  eoual  eflea? 
Most  certainly  it  could  not.  in  Ae  pre- 
sent ease,  the  petitioners  nndeftoalc,  st 
the  risk  of  (he  censure  of  the  Hetaae,  to 
mdce  good  the  aUegafiOns  of  tiie  p^boo 
at  the  bar.  Was  It  eqoallT  in  riie  power 
of  a  member  to  subMannaie  tktiM  wA 
which  he  was  not  at  afl  aequslntel  i  Let 
tnat  Hoaso  iciiiftiwtr  IT  tiw  dacttiBe  cs 
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ibolidii^  Ihe  rccemng  pnmtt  peiitSoM 
were  to  obtcuo^  it  would/be  teUing  the 


ire 


people  of  Englund  in  pUun  terms, 
will  not  listen  to  your  gnerances,  we  wHl 
only  listen  to  the  grierances  of  our  own 
nnembers.'' 

Mr.  DundoiMMf  that  as  it  appeared 
the  BiU  of  Rights  gave  no  auUiori^  for 
receiving  the  petition,  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen,  who  was  more  eonversant 
in  partuuneotary  foims  than  he  was,  would 
give  some  instance  of  a  precedent  where 
a  similar  petition  had  been  received ;  but, 
for  his  part,  he  knew  of  none.  He  re- 
membered it  had  even  been  disputed' 
whether  the  petition  against  the  shop-tax 
oouid  be  received,  as  it  did  not  OflTect  the 
patrimonial  rights  of  the  petitioners.  It 
was  absurd  to  say,  that  if  the  petitioners 
failed  in  their  proof  of  the  aU^ations 
stated  in  the  oetition,  they'wenld  iiieur 
the  censure  or  the  House— they  surely 
could  not  be  censured  for  fiuling  to  prove 
wiutt  they  bdievied  to  be  true.  For  his 
OWA  part,  he  had  no  wish  to  avoid  adis- 
cusaion  of  the  abuses  complained  of,  if 
th^  mode  in  which  they  came  before  the 
House  was  founds  on  the  usual  practice 
of  Parliament;  and  for  that  information 
he  bagged  leaive  to  api^eal  to  the  Chair. 

The  i^p^aifrsaid,  that  undoiditedly  so 
far  as  the  forms  of  the  House  wept,  it  was. 
perfectly  cesipetent .  to  receive  the  peti- 
tion in  the  nrst  instance,  if  the  House 
were  of  opinion  that  the  subject  matter  of 
it  was  such  as  demanded  a  parliamentary 
diacussipn.  &ich  instances  occurred  every 
day ;  and  he  apprdiended  no  other  motion 
was  intended  at  present  on  the  petition 
naw  under  consideration,  but  simply  (hat 
it  should  lie  on  the  table. 
.  Mr.  Fkt  adcno«rle^;ed  that  the  sub- 
jects had  a  right  to  present  petitions  to 
IJbe House;  hut,  at  tne  same  time, con- 
tended^  that  the  whole  of  the  present  case 
Ideated  en  dlsoretioa.  Became  it  surelv 
would  not  be  insisted  upon,  that  although 
ttiasubjects  had  a  right  to  present  petitions, 
the  House  had  not  an  equal  right  to  exer- 
cise their  discretion,  and  say  whether  they 
w(^d  receive  them  or  not.  They  had 
often  exeacised  that  tecretionary  right, 
Slid  the  grounds  of  discretion  were  three*- 
ial4f  as  the  right  hon.  gentl^nan  had 
atated  them  to  be.  Undoubtedly,  neither 
ef  ttiese  objections  applied  to  the  present 
petiti<m,  end  he  saw  no  mat  difficidty  in 
veceiimK^  it ;  hut  it  woiUd  have  been  de- 
aireble,  if  the  grievance  reaUy  existed  to 

afae  extent  alleged,  that  an   eodeanKir 

« 


shdnld  have  been  asade  to  obtain  a  ie« 
medy  at  an  earlier  period,  and  it  was 
rather  to  be  wonderea  at,  that  the  fittest 
opportunity  of  provoking  an  inquiry,  had 
not  been  seiaeo,  and  thu  at  some  one  of 
the  various  elections  whidi  had  taken 
place  during  the  time  that  the  petitioa 
stated  the  grievance  to  have  existed. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read, 
setting  forth, 

<'  That  the  Petitioners  esteem  it  their 
duty  to  represent  to  the  House,  that  great 
and  notonous  abuses  prevail  remectieg 
the  shifting  employed  in  the  riversThames 
and  Medway  under  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  timt 
useless  vessels,  the  pronerty  of  Govern- 
ment, are  retained  on  the  establishment, 
although  the  contract  vessels  employed  in 
those  rivers  are  folly  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pubUc  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  the  contract  vessels  are   hired  at 
much  less  expense  than  is  incurred  by 
those  on  the  establishment,  all  the  masters 
and  mates  of  which  are  freemen  of.  the  . 
borough  of  Queenboroagh ;  that  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  borough  of  Que^n- 
boroudi  has  been  oonstaetly  represented 
in  Paniament  by  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  during  that  pmiod,  the 
expenses  of  the  establiriuBent  have  been 
enormously  increased,  by  the  addition  of 
new  vessMy  the  augmentation  of  the  sida^ 
ries  of  the  masters,  and  the  urniecessary 
and  unprecedented  appointment  of  mates; 
and  that  by  these  means,  the  public  moAey 
is  wantonly  and  wastefully  expended,  and 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  have  acquired, 
and  still  keep  txp  and  maintain  an  endue 
and  corrupt  influence  in  the  election  of 
membeiv  to  serve  in  P^iameotfor  the 
boDOUs^  of  Queenborough,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  rights  ci  the  Petitioners  and 
others,  fini^men  of  the  said  borough,  aed 
in  violation  of  the  freedom  and  puri^  of 
elections;  ond  that  the  Petitioners  ere 
deuDous  and  prepared  to  substantiate  the 
truth  o£  their  all^ations  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  or  before  any  committee  ef 
the  same,  and  most  earnestly  request  the 
House  to  institute  sqch  inquiries,  and  to 
take  such  measures,  for  the  oorrection  of 
the  abuses  complained  of,  as  to  the  House 
shall  seem  meet.'' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Proceedings  upm  the  Impeachment  tf 
Mr. Hastings.^  Dec. 5.  Inconsequence 
of  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  with 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  served  towards 
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the  close  of  tlie  last  session,  to  put  in  his 
Answer  to  the  Charges  exhibited  a^nst 
him  by  the  Commons  on  the  first  Tues- 
day af^er  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament, 
on  the  prescribed  day  he  af^ared  at  the 
bar,  and  presented  answers.  Of  these  die 
Lords  sent  a  copy  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons this  day.  The  said  Answer*  being 
read  short,  proforma^  Mr.  Burke  moved, 
•«  That  it  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  and 
lliat  they  do  consider  thereof,  and  report 
their  opinion  what  is  most  proper  to  be 
done  ,  towards  the  further  proceedings 
therein ;"  wiiich  having  been  agreed  to, 
the  S|>eaker  desired  him  to  name  his 
Committee.  Mr.  Pitt  named  Mr.  Burke, 
as  the  first  member,  which  being  agreed 
to,  Mr.  Burke  next  proposed  Philip 
Fi;ancis,  esq. 

Upon  the  question  being  put,  the  House 
divided: 

Tellers. 


Proceedings  upon  the 


[ISK 


^"'{LordMmtland    -    -    .  }   ^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Burke  now  rose  and  declared,  that 
of  such^  material  assistance  had  they  de- 
prived him,  in  rejecting  Mr.  Francis,  that 
he  scarcely  knew  how  to  proceed,  and  felt 
the  cause  to  be  in  some  degree  damned 
by  the  recent  act  of  the  House.  He 
reminded  gentlemen  of  the  seriousness 
and  solemmty  of  the  whole  (Mroceeding,  a 
proceeding  which,  after  deep  and  frequent 
deliberation,  had  been  brought,  step  by 
step,  to  its  present  advanced  stage,  and 
ought  to  be  continued  during  the  remain- 
ing part  .of  its  progress  with  equal  steadi- 
ness and  uniformity.  He  admonished  the 
House,  that  their  conduct  in  this  very 
important  and  grave  transaction  waa  a 
matter  most  highly  interesting  to  the  na- 
tional character,  and  that,  consequently^ 
they  were  amenable  for  every  one  of  their 
proceedings  respecting  it,  at  the  high  and 
awful  tribunal  of  the  public  and  the  world 
at  large.  He  pressed  them  to  consider 
the  dangerous  effect  of  their  appearing  in 
the  smdlest  degree  to  prevaricate  or 
waver  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution, 
and  urged  the  manifest  injury  and  injus- 
tice iof  changing  their  committee,  and  re- 
jecting any  one  of  the  members  of  the 
former  confmittee  without  a  reason  pre- 
viously assigned.    A  bad  motive  in  their 

*  See  Commons  Journals,  XiA,  i3,  p.  S2. 


conduct,  in  their  ruction,  be  said,  he 
neither  supposed  to  exist,  nor  would  be 
charse  the  House  with  having  harboured, 
6t  bemg  influenced  by  it  in  their  late  vote, 
but  the  only  presumeable  reasona  for  re- 
jecting any  one  member  of  the  former 
committee  could  be  no  other  than  twa, 
either  a  general  disqualification  en  ffenml 
grounds,  or  a  personal  disc^UScatton 
from  inability  or  unfitness  to  assist  in  ceo- 
ducting  Uie  prosecution*  Both  theee  coi- 
tions had  been  already  decided,  and  the 
House  would  have  acted  wickedly  and 
weakly  in  sufering  hb  hon.  friend  to  take 
so  great  a  part  in  the  i>roceedine  hitherto, 
and  to  have  adopted  his  ideas,  if  they  had 
judged  him  to  be  disqualified  to  take  a 
share  in  the  business.  The  fact  was,  his 
honourable  friend  was  most  eaatnaitly 
Qualified  to  assist  in  the  prosecution ;  m 
Uirough  his  superior  knowledge  of  it  had 
all  the  charge  relative  to  the  revenues 
been  made  out  and  established,  and  so 
greatly  had  he  himself  been  aided  and 
assisted  by  the  information  which  be  had 
received  irom  his  hon.  friend,  that  he,  in 
his  honour  and  conscience  declared,  he 
felt  himself  disqualified  from  conducting 
the  remainder  of  the  prosecution  aafely 
and  securdy  without  him,  and  he  meant 
and  desired  the  Declaration  to  be  oooai- 
dered  as  given  with  all  theaolcnmicjof  an 
oath,  thouffh  a  man  need  not  be  pot  upon 
his  oath  vi£en  conlesstng  h»  own  dia^n* 
lification.  It  was  for  thb  reason,  essen- 
tial to  himself,  and  essentia]  to  the  Hoose 
and  their  joint  credit,  he  wished  hit  hoc 
instructor  and  associate— for  so  he  migfat 
justly  term  him — to  have  been  continued 
a  member  of  the  committee.  Whj  the 
House  had  by  their  recent  vote  tl»oa^t 
proper  to  reject  the  future  assistance  of 
his  hon.  firiend,  he  waa  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
guess.  That  those  members  who  had 
uniformly  expressed  a  disinclination  to 
the  prosecution,  and  in  almost  every  atsi^ 
of  It  endeavoured  to  put  a  stqp  to  it, 
should  have  made  a  part  of  the  majority 
on  the  late  diviaion  waa  natural  enough, 
because  nothing  could  be  more  conmstent 
than  for  those  who  had  declared  them- 
selvea  adverse  to  any  proaecutioa,  to  en- 
deavour to  take  away  the  means  of  pur* 
suing  it,  ^en  once  a  prosecatiQa  was 
instituted ;  but  for  many  of  the  genthoMft 
of  another  description,  who  had  runliaily 
co-operated  and  assisted  in  the  iQ^vertijga- 
tion,  previous  to  the  natter  havii^  ae- 
sun^  the  regular  ^pe  and.  form  ^  a 
criminal  process,  to   concur  in  a  vote 
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nrhidi  anbsmssed  •  and  weakened  £he 
i^ause  and  endangered  its  uhiinate  event, 
nras  to  him  a  circumstance  altogether  on* 
tccotmtable.  '  The  Committee  then  nam<» 
log,  was  not  the  Commtttee  of  managers, 
ind  therefore  not  of  eyaoA  Importance ; 
but  80  foUr  was  he  conTinced  of  the  great 
otiKty  andiroportanee  of  the  assistance  of 
his  hon.  friend,  and  that  he  should  feel 
hknseH;  who  knew  the  suhject  as  well  as 
most  men,  so  exceedingly  crippled  and 
enfeeMed  without  the  adranta^  of  his 
hon.  firiend's  superior  information,  that 
when  the  day  for  naming  Uie  next  com- 
mittee should  come,  he  would  again  ap<* 
peal  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  and  try  to 
hare  his  lion,  friend  reinstated. 

Mr;  Rotle  rose  to  reply ;  hut  the  Speaker 
called  to  order,  and  stated,  that  afler  the 
House  had 'concluded  a  qu^tion,  hy  a 
division,  it  was  out  of  all  rule  of  order  to 
enter  into  a  debate  upon  the  principles  of 
their  decision.  And  more  especially  at 
presiHit,  when  the  right  hon.  member  had 
himself  said,  that  there  would  be  a  future 
opportunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  point  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Burke  replied  that,  he  would  con- 
tent himself  with  the  preliminary  protes- 
tarlion  that  he  had  made  against  the  effect 
of  the  late  vote,  and  after  just  touching 
o^n  some  of  the  grounds  of  the  protesta- 
tion, as  stated  in  his*  former  speech,  he 
proceeded  to  nominate  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee,  who  were  the  same 
as  were'  tmpointed  last  year,  with  the 
omtssioiT  oi^  the  name  of  Mr.  F^ncis.  and 
the  addition  of  those  of  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
Mr.  FitsEpatrick,  and  Mr.  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  wish  to  appeal 
seriously  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  ilpon  one  particular  r^uUing  from 
their  late  yote,  by  which  they  had  thrown 
so  yident  a  discountenance  on  the  prose- 
cution; and  that  was,  the  necessity  of 
filling  the  chasm  in  the  Committee,  which 
they  had  occasioned  by  rejecting  the  only 
member,  who,  from  every  consideration, 
appeared  to  be  the  most  proper  to  be 
upon  It.  He  thereforer  submitted  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  whether  it  would  not  he  right  and 
becoming  in  them  to  sapply  the  vacancy, 
by  naming  from  among  themselves  some 
person  of  acknowledged  informfation  upon 
the  subject.  He  suggested  the  ri^ht  hon« 
geiitletttan  a(}the  head  of  the  India  board 
(Mr.  Dundas) ;  but  said,  that  he  would 
agree  to  the  nomination  of  any  pther 
iral-inforlhed  gendeman,  whom  the  other 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


sida  lof  th«  House  might  consider  ai  k 
proper  person  for  their  acceptai|e^« 

Mr.  Burke  dien  moved,  that  die  Cobn 
mittee  be  armed  wtdi  the  usual  powert; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Dee.  ?•  Mr.  Burke  reported  the  Rei 
plication  of  the  Commons  toMr.  Hastings'^ 
Answer,  as  follows : 

**  The  Commons  have  Considered  the 
Answer  of  Warren  Hastim,  esq;>,  to  the 
Articles  of  Inraeachment  exnilHted  against 
him  by  the  mighte,  dtisens,  mid  bur* 
gesses,  in  Plarliameni  aasembled,  m  th^ 
names  of  themselves,  and  of  all  the  Com* 
mens  of  Great  Britain;  and  observe,  That  - 
the  said  Warren  flastings .  hath  endea<* 
voured  to  cover  the  crimes  laid  to  hit 
charge  by  evasive  mainuations  and  miire- 
presentation  effects.  That  theaaid  Ant 
swer  does  give  a  gloss  and  colouring  ittterij 
false  and  untrue  to  the  various  crimind 
matters  contained  in  the  said  Aitidea. 
That  the  said  Warren  Hasting?  did  hi  Act 
commit  the  numerous  acta  of  extortion* 
bribery,  peculation,  cruelty,  breach  of 
faith,  violation  of  Hie  orders  of  the  lawful 
authority  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  of 
the  various  other  offences  ana  crimes  of 
which  he  stands  accused.  And  the  Codh 
mens,  in  full  confidence  of  the  truth  and 
justice  of  their  accusation,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing'  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  to  a  speedy  and  exemplary 
punishment,  and  not  doubting  that  your 
lordships  will  use  all  becoming  diligence 
to  do  justice  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commons,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
tlie  nation,  ^o  aver  their  Charge  againsi 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  for  high  crimen 
and  misdemeanors  to  be  true,  and  diat  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  is  guilty  in  such 
manner  as  he  stan&  impeached.  And 
that  the  Consmons  wiH  be  ready  to  prov^ 
their  Charges  against  him  at  aach  convex 
nient  time  and  place  as  shall  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose.'' 

The  said  Replication  was  agreed  to^ 
and  Mr.  Burkev^ras  ordered  tacarry  il  up 
to  the  Lords. 

Dec  10.  The  Lords  acquainted  tbia 
Commons  that  they  had  appointed  the 
13th  of  February  next,  for  die  Trial  of 
Warren'  Hastings,  esq*,  at  the  bar  t>f  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  that  they  would 
order  conveniences  to  be  prepared  there, 
for  the  managers  of  the  said  Impeachinent 

Dee.  1 1 .   The  abore  Message  from  the 

[4P] 
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Lords  beiog  read,  Mr.  BuHte  moved,  1. 
<*  That,  managers  be  appointed  to  make 
good  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  against 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.,  and  that  the  Coro« 
mittee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider 
the  Answer  of  Warren  Hastings  be  the 
aaid  managers.  2.  That  Messrs.  WalHs 
and  Troward  be  the  solicitors  to  the  said 
managers.  3.  That  this  House  will  be 
present  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  as 
^  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  4.  And 
that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Lords,  re- 
questing that  thejr  wodld  provide  suitable^ 
accommodations  for  ^he.  members  of  this 
JEIouse."  Which  motions^]  being  severally 
put,  were  agreed  to. 

Depaie  on  Mr.  Fox's  Motion  Jbr  adding 
Mr.  Francis  to  the  Managers  of  the  Im- 
peachment against  Mr.  Hastings.^  Mr, 
Fox  now  rose,  and  be^ed  leave  to  tres* 
psM  upon  the  attention  of  the  House, 
If  hilst  he  adverted  to  his  design  of  propos- 
ing, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
managing  the  Impeachment  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  an  hon.  friend  of  his 
Fhom  the  House  had  approved  as  a 
member  of  tlie  Committee  to  whom  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ineDt  had  been  intrusted,  but  whose  nomi- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  the  answer  to  these 
jtfticlef  had  been  opposed.  There  must, 
indeed,  be  strong  arguments  adduced  to 
prove  the  fitness  of  the  hon.  gaptleman  to 
sit  as  a  member  of  the  one  Committee,  and 
his  unfitness  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
othcrr*  They  were  no^  now  acting  as  the 
judges  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  they  were  not 
€ven  sitting  in  the  character  of  a  grand 
jury  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment was  to  be  found  against  him; 
fhey  were  become  his  prosecutors ;  in  that 
capacity  they  had  committed  themselves, 
and  would  act  with  the  utmost  inconsis- 
tency if  they  failed  to  avajl  themselves  of 
^very  circumstance  and  of  every  assistance 
that  might  give  e$?ct  to  their  prosecution. 

Whatever  objections  might  be. urged  to 
Mr.  Francis  as  the  judge  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
though  for  his  own  part  he  neither  felt  nor 
admitted  their  existence,  there  could  be 
no  possible  objection  to  his  appearing  as 
his  accuser.  To  the. character  of  an  ac- 
cuser, innocence  apd  integrity  were  indis- 
pensably necessarv.  It  was  requisite  that 
he  who  nreferred  an  accusation  tigainst 
another  should  himself  be  blameless,  and 
his  rejputation  unsuspected.  That  his  hon. 
friend  possessed  tbu  reputatioa  was  well 


known  to  all  who  heard  liho.  JUL  Imev 
that  he  had  been  sent  out  to  India  as  one 
of  the  supreme  council  on  account  of  this 
reputation,  and  returned  with  the  appro- 
bation and  the  confidence  of  fab  employers. 
But  in  such  a  case  the  testioumy  of  hit 
friends  would  be  incomplete,  ualett  corro- 
borated and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
his  enemies.  This  testhnony.  his  hon. 
friend  had  also  obtained.  By  a  steady 
and  consistent  hostility  to  the  malversa- 
tions and  corruptions  of  others,  he  had 
provoked  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  bis 
own  conduct  while  in  India,  and  snice  his 
return  he  had  courted,  not  shunned,  in- 
quiry. Had  any  discoveries  of  miscondod 
on  his  part  been  to  be  made,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  before  the  pnUic, 
since  they  must  have  come  vrithm  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  were  well  de- 
posed to  bring  them  to  light.  It  was, 
therefore,  fair  to  conclude  that  his  dia- 
racter  was  unimpeachable,  since  it  had 
not  been  impeadied,  and  that  he  possessed 
that  innocence  and  integrity  of  life  and 
conduct  which  qualified  him  to  come  for- 
ward as  the  accuser  of  another. 

It  was  fit  also  that  an  accuser  shoold 
possess  talents.  What  the  natural  abiliiies 
of  his  hon.  friend  were,  it  was  needless  to 
state  where  they  were  so  well  known. 
What  his  acquired  abilities  on  the  subject 
of  the  prosecution  were,  must  be  eqinfly 
evident  fronv  the  opportunities  he  bail 
enjoyed.  It  was  much  to  have  been  in  India; 
it  was  much  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  evasions  and  tergiversations  under 
whicli  Mr.  Hastings  hid  been  accustomed 
to  screen  his  conduct.  When  Cicero  cam^ 
forward  as  the  accuser  of  Verres,  what 
were  the  arguments  he  advanced  why  the 
prosecution  should  be  committed  to  him  i 
**  Because,"  said  he,  '<  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  evasions  and  sophistry  of  his 
advocate  Hortentius*  I  am  accustomed 
to  combat  and  overthrow  them.*' 

Nor  was  it  less  requisite  that  an  accuser 
should  entertain  no  partialitv  in  favour  of 
the  accused ;  and  not  only  that  he  ^ould 
entertain  no  partiality,  but  that  heahoold 
not  be  indifferent  as  to  the  event  of  the 
prosecution :  that  h6  should  be  animated 
with  an  honest  indignation  against  the 
crimesand  the  criminal  whom  he  attempted 
to  bring  to  justice.  In  the  case  €d  a  pea* 
secution  for  murder,  where  the  son  <»  the 
person  said  to  have  been  murdered  was 
the  prosecutor,  he  made  his  charge  and 
produced  his  prooft  with  such  teeming 
coolness  and  indifferenoei  that  the  ju^ef 
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stopped  him  by  adcing:  <<  Were  the  ftctt 
you  allege  true  ?  Was  this  man  really  the 
nmrderer  of  your  father  ?  If  you  indeed 
belieTed  him  such,  you  could  not  possibly 
go  on  in  this  unraected  and  impartial 
manner.  While,  therefore^  yon  address 
U6  in  thk  trim  language,  we  can  give  no 
credit  to  what  you  say/'  Even  hke  this 
might  be  tlie  answer  of  the  party  accused; 
and  such  had  actually  been  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  the  remonstrance  of  the 
court  of  directors:  **  If  you  actually  dis- 
approve of  my  conduct,  you  could  not 
possibly  address  me  in  such  gentle  terms." 
If  Mr.  Francis  was  supposed  to  cherish 
enmity  to  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  not  enmity 
to  bis  person,  it  was  enmity  to  his  crimes. 
He  was,  therefore,  from  his  detestation  of 
those  crimes,  and  his  ability  to  prove  them, 
a  proper  person  to  become  the  accuser  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  no  such  thing 
known  as  an  impartial  prosecution  in  this 
country,  for  although  all  prosecutions 
were  commenced  in  the  king's  name  it  was 
aiwavs  the  party  injured  that  came  for- 
ward in  support  of  them. 

As  to  the  merits  of  his  hon.  friend  in 
other  points,  it  was  enough  to  say,  that  if 
Jndia  was  to  be  better  ffovemed ;  if  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  that  had  prevailed 
in  that  country  were  to  be  corrected ;  if 
the  hon.  genUeman  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  control  was  able  to  introduce  a 
purer  and  a  better  system,  Ke  must  own 
'  that  hie  knowledge  had  flowed  originally 
iVam  Mr.  Francis.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  his  hon.  friend  was  not  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  the  House 
niust  prevaricate,  and  depart  from  a  charge 
which  they  had  already  adopted.  He  had 
with  infinite  application  and  ability  brought 
forward  tbe  charge  of  abuses  in  the'  ftd- 
ininistration  of  the  revenues; 

The  sole  argument  which  he  had  ever 
heard  against  tbe  appointment  of  his  hon. 
Aiend  was,  that  he  had  once  had  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Mr.  Hastings.  Of  what 
weight  was  this  ?  He  was  not  to  be  the 
judM,  but  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings ; 
and  not  the  only  accuser,  but  an  accuser, 
joined  with  others.  Was  he  supposed  of 
•Qch  authority  as  to  influence  the  judges  i 
Were  the  whole  Committee  of  such  autho- 
rity i  The  Lords  would  sit  to  pass  sen- 
tence, upon  their  honour,  like  a  jury  on 
their  oath,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  the 
united  authority  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
iand  should  influence  their  decision! 
Were  this  argument  to  be  allowed  of  an^ 
Arce^  what  a  lessen  would  it.teach  to 


our  governors  abroad,  who  might  dread 
inquiry  into  their  conduct?  It  would  be 
saying  this  to.  them,  •«  You  know  the 
persons  who  have  the  means  of  discover- 
ing your  mal-administration,  and  you  have 
only  to  provoke  a  private  ouarrel  with 
them,  and  they  can  never  afterwards  be 
suffered  to  bring  a  charge  against  you; 
and  if  they  cannot  be  admitted  as  your 
accusers,  much  less  can  they  appear 
as  evidence  against  you.'*  The  truest 
criterion  for  judging  on  the  subject  was 
the  circumstance  that  the  prosecution  was 
to  be  arranged  like  other  prosecutions, 
and  that  the  House,  having  once  adopted' 
it  as  their  own,  were  to  employ  the  best 
means  of  supporting  it.  His  hon.  friend 
was  more  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  India 
than  any  member  of  that  House,  "and  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  would  be  a  dereliction  or  their 
own  cause.  If  they  demanded  impartial 
accusers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  the  accusation,  where  were 
th^y  to  be  found  ?  Not  in  India,  for  it 
afforded  not  a  man  who  could  be  said  to 
be  impartial  in  this  cause.  And  by  whom 
was  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  accused— by  those' 
who  had  supported  his  measures,  or  those 
who  had  opposed  them  ?  by  his  friends,  or 
his  enemies  ?  There  were  not  many  accu- 
sers from  India.  He  knew  but  few  from 
that  q&arter  who  could  dare  to  assume  the 
character,  or  whose  own  conduct  would 
stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  To  exclude 
from  the  Committee  the  person  likely  to 
be  the  most  dan^rous  accuser,  would 
have  a  very  pernicious  appearance.  Next 
to  the  power  of  choosine,  was  the  power  of 
rejecting  accusers ;  and  sudi  fkvoiu*  shown 
to  him  who  had  abused  the  authority  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  such  discountenance 
to  him  who  had  faithfully  done  his  duty 
would  have  the  effiect  of  making  tbe  crimi- 
nals conclude  themselves  in  ssfety,  and 
operate  as  an  unjust  and  barbaroiit  re« 
straint  upon  the  innocent.  Mr.  Fox  now 
moved,  <<  That  Philip  Frauds,  esq.,  be 
added  to  the  managers  appointed  to 
manage  the  impeachment  against  Warirea 
Hastings,  esq.'* 

Mr.  Cagvoell  observed,  that  he  had  voted' 
against  Mr.  Francis  being  upon  the' Com- 
mittee the  first  time  it  came  to  the  qu<^- 
tion,  and  was  left  in  a  minority.  He  had 
likewise  voted  against  him  a  second  tifae* 
on  the precedinff  Wednesday,  and  when  he 
came  into  the  House,  it  had  been  said, 
how  dared  any  gentleman  ofier  such  an 
io^idt  to  another  member  of  that  House  i 
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8udi  B  gross  remark  on  his  vote  ho  bjr  ao 
meani  understood,  and  he  had  at  the  tune, 
in  oonaeq«ence>  stated  the  reason  why  he 

fsve  such  a  vote,  navelj ,  because  Mr, 
rancis  had  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  0ast* 

ings»  and  had  consequently  had  a  personal 

qnarrel  with  him.  For  that  same  reason  he 

anould  vote  against  Mr.  Francis. 

Mr.  Adams  said,  he  h^d  voted  against 

Mr.  Francis  beins  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, because  he  had  heard  there  had 

been  a  personal  ouarrel   between    Mr. 

l^rancis  and  Mr.  Hastings.    He  doubted 

pot  but  that  Mr.  Francb  had  long  since 

entirely  wiped'  away  from^  his  mind  all 

emotions  of  malice  or  resentment  against 

jMr.  Hastings;  but  he  nevertheless  was  of 

opinion  thai  it  was  not  becoming   the 

honodr  and  dignity  of  their  proceedings  to 

appoint  for  one  or  its  managers  of  a  cause 

or  such  serious  importance,  a  member  who 

bad,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  a  per- 

aoQ^l  quarrel  wkh  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  having  heard 

no  argument  against  the  appointment  of 

his  hon.  friend,  it  was  difficult  to  reason 

iipon  its  propriety;  not  knowing  the  ob- 
-  jections,  he  cbuld^  not  possibly  undertake 

to  obviate  them,  but  was  like  a  man  beat- 
ing in  the  air ;  for  he  had  no  arguments  to 

combat.  As  gentlemen  had  been  so  spar- 
ing of  their  reasons,  he  would  endeavour 

to  state  every  possible  ground  on  which  an 

objection  could  be  made,  in  order  to  prove 

to  the  House  how  impossible  it  was  for 

them,  if  they  were  sincere  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, to  refuse  to  ^ve  their  managers  the 

benefit  of  the  abihties,  the  zeal,  and  the 

diligence  of  his  hon.  friend.    There  could 

i^ot  be  offisred  any  objection  of  a  personal 

nature  against  Mr.  Francis, -for  htt  integ- 
rity was  eminently  conspicuous.    Those, 

therefore,  who  had  objections  to  make, 

must  support  them,  by  proving,  first,  that 

private  animosity  was  a  proper  disqualifi- 
cation; and  secondly,  wha^  he  believed 

was  nearl3r  asi  difficult  to  be  proved,  that 

1^.  Francis  entertained  that  sentiment  of 

personal  animosity  towards  Mr.  Hastings. 

jjilie  idea  of  supposing  that  an  accuser 

ought  to  be  free  from  resentment,  was,  he 

conceived,  on  the  principle  that  he  ought 

tp    be  impartiaL      This,  he  cont^ikd, 

was  perfectly  absurd,  an4  could  only  be 

maintained  by  perverting  and  confound- 
ing th^  functions  of  a  court  of  judicature, 
.«nd  requiring  from  the  parties  what  was 

only  td  be  expected  in  the  judge,  and 

what  Indeed  was .  desirable  in  him  only. 

Tlie  very  essence  of  the  character  of  an 


accuser  was  aaal  for  the  piMf  of  fak  1 
sasion  and  the  coavictkm  of  the  accused; 
and  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  trid 
whether  that  zeal  proceeded  frana  pcranmi 
animosity,  or  any  other  motive :  ao  that  the 
zeal  actually  existed,  it  wassofficieat  fiw  the 
end,  and  it  was  not  worth  mqinring  wbeocs 
it  arose.    If  ^e  parties  to  a  trial  ahonld 
not  feel  that  partiality,  which  bomirer  it 
was  in  flM^t  impoasible  for  thoos  to  want, 
trials  would  be  conducted  in  a  mocc  daH 
and  languid  manner,    li  that  wore  the 
case,  the  advocates  might  be  conaidered 
as  judges,  and  no  person  feeling  ao  inte> 
rest  in  the  event  of  the  cause,  aone  woi^ 
exert  themselves  to  bring  forth  the  lnitL{ 
which,  in  all  judicial  inquiries*  waaalm^ 
to  be  decided  by  the  contention  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  advocates  or  the  partiea.    It 
was,  perhaps,  by  confounding  the  fanctioBS 
of  a  witness  and  an  accuser,  that  gentle- 
men were  induced  to  entertain  ue  ill* 
founded  idea,  that  private  resentment  un- 
fitted a  man  for  the    character   of  an 
accuser.    An  idea  which  could  only  be 
supported  by  imagining  that  a  judge  would 
taKe  for  granted  the  bare  assertiona  of  the 
advocate;  for  he  was  usually  the  accuser; 
but  no  judge  would  give  any  credit  what- 
ever to  the  statement  of  the  parties  of 
their  advocates,  unless  substantiated  by 
prooil  Even  a  witness  wa^  not  dtsqualifiod 
on  account  of  partiality ;  for,  in  fact,  av^erj 
witness  was  m  some  d^ee  partiaL   If  the 
judge  perceived  more  than  an  or^tfaaqr 
degree  of  animosity  on  one  side,  or  hifom 
on  another  in  a  witness,  his  burineai  was 
to  examine  him  with  ^eater  caution*  and 
to  cross  examine  him  more  closely ;  hut 
he  could  not,  for  that  reason,  rc^ject  him 
entirely.— ^The  next  thing  to   conaider» 
was,  whether  his  hon.  mend  labowed 
under  this  impression  or  not  I    This,  he 
declared,  he  could  see    no    reason   for 
imagming ;  for,  unless  the  necessary  oon^ 
sequence  of  a  duel  was  a  perpetual  enmity^ 
it  was  impossible  from  any  thing  which 
had  appeared  to  the  House,  to  take  it  for 
grantea  that  it  subsisted  in  the  present 
case.    He  stated^  that  the  opposition  of 
Mr.  Francis  to  Mf.  Hastings  had  cani- 
menced  long  before  the  duels  oven  6om 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  India,  aad  he 
asked,  whether  any  gentleman  havipg  a 
lawsuit  with  another,  and  that  other  per^ 
son  fastening  a  quarrel  on  him  (forMi; 
Hastings  had  avowedly  been  t^e  a^res- 
sor)  he.  wouldi  ^  that  rciaaon,  name- 
diately  relinquish  his  causey  and  give  op 
hjs  propertjfy  bjOWI^p  b(r  h#{l  a.pimteaaa 
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qiuurel  widi  b»  imtagonist.  He 
K>ped  DO  gentleman  would  argue»  that  in 
case  wh^e  the  person  was  only  a  trustee 
1^  another,  it  yrouid  be  more  mcumbent 
>n  him  to  act  in  such  a  manner  than  where 
le  was  pecsoaally  concerned.  In  that 
lase*  he  would,  to  the  absurdity  of  com* 
flying  with  a  false  punctilk)  of  delicacy, 
le  guilty  of  the  cf  ime  of  breach  of  faith  to 
ho69  who  had  confiided  in  him.  This,  he 
aid,  was  Mr.  Francis's  caae.  He  had 
leen  entrusted  by  the  public ;  he  saw  the 
»ablic  wronged  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  he 
ietermined  to  do  justice  to  his  masters, 
>y  briDg^g  the  deunquent  to  an  accoont 
or  his  maWersatioD ;  the  delinquent  ^lar- 
'^Is  with  faim,  and  they  fight  ^  and,  for 
Lhat  reason^  merely  beoause  a  private 
njury  is  superadded  t0  public  o^weea, 
Lhe  public  are  to  lose  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  punishment  the  person  who  has 
yioUited  the  trust  they  have  reposed  in 
hiou  All  this  heap  of  absurdity  must  be 
maintained  before  any  reasonable  ground 
could  be  laid  for  the  r^ection  of  Mr. 
Francis*  No  man,  indeed,  could  impute 
any  blame  to  thoae  who  indulged  them- 
selves in  the  nicest  feelings  of  delicacy,  or 
who  carried  the  punctilio  of  honour  to  the 
highest  pitchy  provided  they  did  not  su&r 
tboae  minor  virtues  to  get  the  better 
of  higher  duties ;  for  then  they  became 
vicious,  instead  of  being  meritorious^  But, 
in  this  oase«  Ae  House  could  not  give  way 
to  anv  such  feeb:^  of  delicacy,  without 
abandoning  the  important  busine^i  they 
bad  undertaken,  end  which  they  were 
bound  to  bring  to  perfection.  And  he 
made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  the  ex- 
cluaiem  of  Mn  Francis  was,  of  all  other 
measures,  that  which  was  most  calculated 
to  de&at  the  prosecution.  In  him,  the 
Committee  vi^ould  lose  the  person  best 
qualified*  from  his  great,  tried,  add  ac- 
knowledged integrity,  and  from  his  former 
gituation  and  empioyment,  which  were 
beat  calculated  to  give  him  an  insight  into 
Uie  subje<si  to  which  their  attention  was  to 
bo  direetedi  On  the  whole,  he  expected 
OiM  these  gemlemen  who  ibtended  to 
Qp|)oee  the  met{<m,  would  first  endeavour 
to  sbow  botf)  thai  Mr.  Francis  had  a  per- 
aMsal  animosity  against  Mr.  Haiitings,  and 
also  that  a  personal  antflsosity  was  a  suffi- 
aieat  dimmdificatton  for  an  accuser. 

Mr*  FtU  said,  tM  le  did  not  fed  the 
jneoessily  of  entering  into  a  minute  inves- 
tigatkm  of  the  elnborate  speech  of  the 
hon.  geiUeman  who  spoke  llUt,  as  well  as 
Uiat  of  dike  right  hon.  geatleium  irho 


moved  the  question,  because  he  did  o^ 
think  that  their,  reasonings  were  mifyofij 
applicable  to  the  point  in  diseusfrm>4    Ha 
did  not  think  it  neeesswy  lo  inq«rira 
whether  it  was  fit  th^  an  i|ccttser  shoitfd 
have  indignation  or  not,  whether  he  should 
have  the.  zeal  that  arises  firom  partiaU^yy 
or  the  indiffiurence  that  was  too  oft  ea  t)ia 
concomitant  of  impartiiility— all  dial  wai 
not  necessary  to  be  inquired  into  i  fcr  iei 
his  opinion  it  was  not  a  question  of  argu* 
ment,  but  one  of  feeling*    It  waa  not  no* 
ceasary  to  9^tvktinm  what  were  the  fee)*' 
iui^  of  gendemeu.  09  th^  other  side*  Thagr 
had  no  ri^^ht  to  question  or  to.  analyst 
them,  but  in  return  they  were  entidea  tt> 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  feelingi  uuh. 
distiirbed;  and  if  gentlemen  did  feel  that, 
there  was  an  impropriety  in  their  didosing 
an  hon.  genUeman  to  reprea^t  the  HoUla 
of  Comraoos  in  the  preseculion  of  their 
impeachment  of  a  person  against  whom 
they  had  found  various  heavy  charges^  was 
it  dierefore  to  be  imputed  to  them  thai 
they  were  dack  in  tne  prosecution,  ov 
that  they  were   desirous   to   crudi   iki 
Might  it  not  be  fiurly  said,  that  in  theif 
earnestness  for  the  success  of  thmr  im* 
peachment,  they  chose  to  take  fieont  il 
every  appearance  of  improper  motivie,  and 
prevent  even  the  sunHcion  of  any  such 
existing  ?  He  Imew,  for  01^  that  It  emM 
not  be  fairlv  imputed  to  Mm,  that  hoiwaa 
not  sincere^  disposed  to  the  impeaob* 
mrat,  since  his  conduct  had  demonslraled 
his  sincerity;  but  he  did  net  think  that 
the  way  to  prove  that  smeerity  was,  to 
appoint  as  their  repreaeotative  the  only 
person  in  the  Hoiiae  who  had,  upon  a 
former  occasion^  been  concerned  in  a 
personal  contest  widi  Mn.Hasdngs.    Tho. 
argument,  that  the  prosecution  woiild  bo 
injured  b V  the  absence  of  the  hon.  genda« 
man,  could  not  justly  be  ei^ertaii^  foe 
one  moment.     To  look  at  the  ainlities  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  manage  dw 
prosecution^  was  sufficient  to   give  die 
House  confidence  it  its  management,  and 
besides,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  still  at 
hand ;  and  in  addition  to  all  the  materiali 
with  which  he  had  already  furtushed  them, 
could  be  consulted,  or  even  examined  at 
the  bar.    They  had  lost  onlv  his  ekh 
auencci  of  which,  disdnguishea  as  it  was, 
tney  were  not  in  want. 

Mr.  Sheridan  mid,  diat  he  had  firct 
queody  had  occadan  to  admire  the  ad-'' 
miraUe  talents  o(  the  ri^  hon.  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last.  His  address  and 
management  were  thd  cdaitant  objects  af 
> 
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bis  envy.    Hw  forward  and  enterprising 
qnalitiea  which  he  had  so  eminently  dis- 

g laved  at  one  tiine>  could  only  be  equalled 
y  his  prydence  and  discretion  at  another. 
Hn  prudence^  however,  had  never  been 
more  conspicuously  proved  than  on  that 
evening,  for  his  prudence  had  wisely  pre- 
vented him  from  undertaking  the  task  of 
aofwering.  two  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeohes  he  had  ever  beard.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  though  he  found  it 
iiraiscreet  to  attempt  to  answer  them,  had 
been  so  good  as  to  entertain  tbem  with  a 
new  discovery.  He  bad  discovered  that 
this  was  not  a  question  of  argument,  but 
of  feeling.  A  new  system  of  proceeding 
and  discussion  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
in  that  House,  and  every  topic  that  oc- 
•nrred  was  to  be  resolved  into  two  gene- 
ral beads.  If  any  inquiry  was  to  be  urged 
on  any  ground  of  unexplained  expense, 
or  of  almning  and  offensive  projects,  it 
was  instantly  to  be  supported  by  confi- 
dence in  the  minister.  If  any  question 
was  a^tated,  in  which  the  mmister  was 
not  personally  interested,  then  it  was  to 
be  resisted  on  the  ground  of  feelinr ;  and 
thus  to  harmonize  the  House  of  Com* 
inons,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  argument 
and  contention,  their  whole  proceedings 
were  to  be  divided  between,  and  con- 
ducted by,  confidence  and  feeling.  It 
was  not,  however,  difficult  to  draw  within 
a  narrow  compass  the  true  state  of  this 

nrion.  When  Mr.  Francis  first  arrived 
India,  diere  might  be  some  difficulty 
as  to  the  part  he  was  to  take ;  whether  it 
should  be  tiie  manly  and  open  part  of  an 
accuser  coming  forward  in  his  own  per- 
aon,  and  standuig  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cusations that  he  made ;  or  whether  he 
•hould  shrink  from  the  duty  which  he 
•wed  his  country,  and  conceal  the  im- 
portant truths  of  which  he  had  the  fullest 
Knowledge.  The  course  to  take,  in  this 
case,  wai  easy  to  be  settled  in  the  mind 
of  a  manly  character,  and  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  whole  tenour  of  the  relative 
situation  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Hastings 
etood  in  India  that  ought  to  have  pre- 
▼ented  him  from  thus  coming  forward. 
What  was  it  but  a  continued  state  of  op- 
position on  the  part  of  inflexible  integrity 
to  corruption— of  conscientious  disctuirge 
of  duty  to  an  interested  violation  of  orders  ? 
And  what  was  it  to  the  purpose  that  this 
opposition  produced  a  personal  contest  i 
Thai  contest  was  the  slightest  mark  of 
the  Of^osition  which  bad  passed  between 
them.     At  length,  however,  ft  was  indi- 
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rectly  infenred  that  Mr.  Francis  m%k 
with  delicacy  furnish  assistance  in  the 
dark;  he  might  act  under  covert,  and 
give  them  sly  and  secret  aid ;  but  tf  be 
stood  fairly  and  handsomely  forward,  and 
avowed  the  information  which  he  gave, 
then  a  certain  undescribed  and  equivocil 
^ling  was  to  be  outraged. 

Mr.  GramUt  said,  that  the  preseol 
question  was  not  an  investigation  into  the 
character  of  Mr.  Fhmcis,  but  merely  aa* 
inquiry  whether,  under  the  pecuUar  ctr- 
cumstance  in  which  he  stood,  as  having 
had  a  personal  auarrel  with  Mr.  Hastily 
and  as  being  the  only  individaal  in  & 
House  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  per- 
sonal enmity  to  him,  it  was  right  in  the 
House  to  choose  him  as  one  of  weir  repre- 
sentatives for  managing  the  tmpeachmeDt. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  hesitAtioo  in. 
saying,  that  in  such  circumstances,  the 
House  ought  not  to  select  him  aa  a  person 
peculiarly  fit  for  such  a  trust. 

Mr.  Francis  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Speaker ;  before  I  offer  any 
thing  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion  1  beg  leave  to  re- 
turn my  very  sincere  thanks, — not  to  ray 
honourable  mends  near  me,  for  that  I  am 
utterly  unequal  to,  but  to  the  two  boa. 
gentlemen  who  spoke  first  oq  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  for  the  candid,  open, 
and  liberal  manner  in  wbioh  they  have  ex- 
plained the  ground  of  their  oppositioo  to 
the  motion.  They  think,  and  tbar  de- 
clare, that  having  had  a  duel  witt  Mr. 
Hastings,  I  ought  not  to  be  enapk^^  ia 
impeaching  him.  Thb  is  the  first  tine  i 
ever  heard  the  objection  stated  in  a  regn- 
lar  parliamentary  way.  I  am  indebted  to 
them,  therefore,  not  onl^  for  the  fisir  and 
honourable  terms  in  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed it,  but  even  for  the  objection  it- 
self; because  it  has  relieved  me  from 
gr^t  anxiety.  I  now  understand  ndiat 
nie  objection  is,  and  what  it  is  not : — it  ii 
a  scruple  that  regards  a  point  of  honaar: 
—it  is  not  an  imputation :— it  ia  not  a  r»> 
proach.  I  have  attended  this  debate,  Sr, 
of  which  I  knew  I  was  to  be  the  av^bject, 
very  much  against  my  indbatioiu  1%  is 
not  an  euj  situation;  but  I  could  net 
avoid  it  with  propriety.  I  tbovgltt  il 
would  be  proper  and  becomingHa  aaa  la 
appear  and  be  ready  to  answer  or  to  ex- 
plain any  thing  whidi,  in  the  jbdcnaaaA  ef 
the  House,  might  ci^  fbr  exiuanatioa. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  havmg  occared,  I 
shall  not  have  occasion  tosoUcit  your  at- 
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tentian  fot  more  thfto  a  few  tmnutes.  It 
has :  been  formally  aod  explicitly  sU^  to 
j€m^  hy  great  aothority«  that  the  point  io 
debate  is  not  a  question  of  argument,  but 
of  feeling.  This  is  the  avowed  principle 
on  which  the  motion  is  opposed.  I  do  pot 
inean  to  object  to  this  «tate  of  the  ques- 
tioo,  or  to  any  other,  on  which  any  gentle- 
man  may  choose  to  consider  it.  Allow 
me  only  to  express  my  hopes,  that  gentle- 
men,  who  are  so  projperly  and  honourably 
careful  of  their  own  feelings,  will  not  con- 
fine their  attention  to  themselves,  but  have 
aeme  consideration  and  tenderness  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  The  very  care,  with 
which  they  guard  their  own  sensatioos, 
entitles  me  to  expect  that  they  will  be 
equally  cautious  of  wounding  the  honour 
of  an  individual  to  whom  no  ofibnce  is 
imputed. 

It  would  be  a  poor  and  useless  aftcta- 
tion  in  me  to  pretend  that  I  received  the 
vote,  which  past  a  few  days  ago,  widi  in- 
difference, or  indeed  without  serious  con- 
cern. I  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the 
turn  that  would  be  given  to  it,  and  of  the 
impression  it  would  probably  make  abroad 
to  Toy  disadvantage.  I  could  not  see 
niyaeif  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  la- 
bours of  my  hon.  friend,  without  Jooking 
back  to  the  situation  in  which,  I  was 
forced  to  abandon  him,  with  the  deepest 
regret.  His  abilities  are  equal  to  the  task 
he  has  undertaken,  if  aiw  human  abilities 
are  equal  to  it.  Of  this  heavy  burdien  he 
roust  now  support  my  share  as  well  as  his 
own ;  yet  the  labours  which  had  necessa- 
rily ^len  to  his  lot,  requurtd  no  addition. 
Id  saying  this,  however,  or  in  imy  tbmg 
else  whidi  I  may  say  to  the  same  effect,  I 
most  earnestly  wish  to  guard  myself 
against  an  obvious  misconstruction.  While 
I  lament  the  consequence  of  the  vote  that 
excludes  me  from  any  share  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Hastings,  let  no  man 
think  it  possible,  that  I  mean  to  solicit  the 
House  to  alter  their  resolution.  I  deny 
and  disclaim  the  intention,  and  deprecate 
the  imputation  of  it.-*-Setting  aside  the 
single  consideration  of  the  assistanoe  I 
owe  40  my  hen.  friend,  what  can  I  desire 
better  for  myself  than  to  be  excluded, 
without  disgrace,  from  any  farther  concern 
in  this  toilsome,  invidious,  and  most  un- 
thankful office }  If  I  am  a  rational  crea- 
ture, if  I  have  not  utterly  lost  my  under- 
standing, what  could  1  imagine  more  for  m^ 
honour,  for  my  advantage,  andfbrmy  kappi* 
neas»than  tobedismissedbyanactorpower, 
^  this  partftcalar  point  of  time,  at  this  parti- 


cular stafe  of  the  business,  hostt  tmyAx^mit 
share  in  it?  My  object,  as  far  a^  Ihad  any 
personal  ob^t  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr« 
Hastings,  is  accomplished.    The  House 
have  approved  and  confirmed  the  princi'* 
pies  of  my  opposition  to  him,  and  adopted 
my  opim'on  of  his   conduct.     In  con*^ 
demning  him  they  have   acquitted  me. 
The  impeachment  must  go  to  trial.    Thus 
for  I  have  voluntarily  and  zealously  taken 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  thus  far  it  has  succeeded.    Some  men 
think  that  I  have  had  a  principal  share  in 
this  business ;  others  are  ready  enouffh  to 
affinn,  that  1  am  the  sole  author  of  it  alL 
The  fact  is,  that  .in  the  face  of  a  thpusand 
difficulties,  our  joint  and  common  efforts 
have  hitherto  been  rewarded  with  suceess. 
I  am^ow  discharged  from  the  conduct  of 
a  cause  which,  of  my  own  accord,  un- 
doubtedly, I  should  never  have  abandoned. 
If  it  should  fail  hereafter,  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  answer  for.     It  will  belong  to 
others  to  answer  for  the  event,  if  the  event 
should  finally  disappoint  the  miblic  expec- 
tation of  justice.    I  have  ca&ed  the  vote^ 
by  which  1  have  been  dismissed,  strictly 
and  exclusively  an  act  of  power.    I  cannot 
call  it  a  prudential  act,  because  no  motives 
of  prudence  were  assigned  for  it.    I  ci|onot 
call  it  a  judicial  act,  without  attacking  the 
justice  of  the  House,  and  affronting  the 
honour  of  every  individual  who  took  part 
in  if.    To  affirm,  or  to  suppose  that  this 
House  could  intend  to  express  a  censure, 
in  that  censure  to  inflict  a  punishment,  and. 
in  that  punishment  to  convey,  a  disgrace^ 
the  severest  of  all  punishment  to  an  ho^ 
noucable  mind; — ^without   a   hearing  of 
parties;'  without  a  charge  or  defence; 
without  evidence  or  inquiry-rwould  be  to 
accuse  this  House  of  a  shameful  violation 
of  evei^  principle  of  justice,  and  of  totally, 
forgettmg  their  own  honour  as  well  as 
mine.  ^ 

I  do  not  mean.  Sir,  to  enter  at  all  into 
the  reasons,  which  ought  to  induce  the 
House  to  reject  or  agree  to  the  present 
motion.  The  arguments  on  one  siae  have 
been  stated  with  unexampled  eloquence 
and  abilities^  and  nothing  has  been  op- 
posed to  them  on  the  other.  Whether 
the  character  of  enemy  be  incompatible 
with  that  of  accuser;  whether  it  be,  or  be 
not  a  wise  principle,  to  endeavour  to  en- 
gage the  passions  of  individuals  on  the  side 
of  justice ;  whether  it  be  perfectly  clear 
that  this  House,  actitig  not  merely  for 
themselves,  but  in  a  fiduciary  capa^ty  for 
all  ibe  CommpDS  of  Great  9ntaio>  ar^ 
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mOHHited  ki  laying  iiide  thoit  liiitru^ 
ncBts  whMi  ar»  matt  Ukelj  to  aet  with 
vigour  and  mcfMnif  in  Ihe  cause  of  nadooal 
jmtioa,  ftve  queatfont,  which  I  sutunit— I 
will  w>t  tfBLj  wich  iodiflfereiicey  but  with 
petfect  reaigntttioDi  to  the  judj^ent  of  the 
nmme*  At  the  saioe  time,  Sir,  though  I 
have  no  manner  of  anxiety  about  the 
eoodusion,  I  ehould  be  r^g^less  <if  the 
tniUii  and  careleai  of  my  honour,  if  I 
mSmmd  the  premiaet^to  be  taken  for 
ffttoted.  I  deny  that  I  am,  or  ever  was, 
the  enemy  of  Mr.  Hastioffs  in  that  per- 
nonii  aeoae  in  which  it  is  knpiited  to  me. 
When  'I  BMved  the  revenue  charge,  some 
iDOttlhs  ago»  the  House  condescended  to 
Hfeten  with  attention  to  a  short  narratire 
of  att  the  transactions  between  me  and  Mr. 
Hasting94  I  dKHurht  and  was  assured  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  my  conduct^ 
They  had  already  appointed  me  [see  p. 
B94^]  oneof  the  Secret  Committee  tor  pre- 
paring the  impeachment,  and  tiiey  resofyed 
to  himeach  hkn  on  the  particuter  charge 
moved  by  me,  [see  p.  91Sli  It  is  true, 
the  House  was  not  very  full  that  day ; 
isany  gentlemen,  who  now  hear  me,  must 
hare  been  s^ent.  I  shall,  therefore,  re* 
^piest  your  permission  to  repelEit  the  sub* 
stance  of  what  I  submitted  to  you  on  that- 
ooeasion,  without  argoment  or  detail.  All 
I  mean  is,  to  state  the-fhcts  briefly,  and  to 
leave  the  resuHs  4rom  them  to  be  deter* 
Mined  by  their  impression  on  the  minds  of 
eveiy  man  of  honour  who  hears  me. 
I  wa^  appomted  by  Parliament  wkh  sir 
Jdhn  Cmvering  and  colonel  Monson  to  a 
-tdace  in  the  government  of  Bengal  in  con* 
Junotten  with  Mr.  Hastincs,  whom  we  had 
never  seen.  We  went  to  uidia  Prejudiced, 
•^passionatdy  prejudiced  in  nis  ikvour. 
Almost  instantly  a^r  our  arrivid  there  we 
fbund  Yeasons  to  abandon  the  eninion  we 
had  formed  of  Imn,  and  instead  or  support- 
ing we  attacked  him.  At  that  moment  at 
le^t  tiiere  could  be  no  persoAd  animosity 
in  fxi  towards  a  man,  mo  had  never  per- 
sonally offended  us.  I¥om  the  moment 
we  knew  him,  our  opposition  to  him  began, 
and  was  continued  bjr  each  of  us,  without 
intermission,  ^s  long  as  we  had  the  power 
of  opposing  him.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  my  character,  no  man,  I  bdieve, 
Irill  attribute  the  conduct  of  my  honour- 
iMe  colleagoes  to  base,  vindictive  motives. 
This  honourable  House,  I  am  sure,  will 
never  concur  in  any  thing  Aat  oflers  an  in- 
dignity to'tbevenenMe  names  ofClave- 
rin^  and  Monson.  In  the  year  1780,  a 
pacification  took  place  between  Mn  Has- 


Ifags  oad  ose ;  the  imsoos  and 
of  which  it  is  unsacessary  to  mestioo, 
they  are  fully  stated  in  the  RefxMrta  of  the 
Select  Conmiittee.  Out  of  this  pacifica- 
tioa  a  dtiferenoe  between  us  unfortunately 
arose,  which  ended  in  a  duel.  Of  the 
merits  of  the  question  I  say  notfaingw  The 
language  he  made  use  of,  on  the  recordi 
•f  the  council,  oMiged  roe  to  seek  ftr 
reparation  in  point  of  honour,  at  the  ha- 
i«^  of  my  life.  It  would  be  absitrd  te 
call  it  revenge.  Tlie  aggressor  jn  effect  u 
the  challenger,  and  meets  hia  opponent  oa 
eqnid  terms.  It  ia  but  justice  to  him  to 
say;  that  he  behaved  himself  perfectly  wefl 
in  the  field*  It  was  my  lot  to  falL  At  the 
appro)BK;h  of  death,  which  I  thought  is 
table,  the  af&irsofthis  world  in  a  i 
lost  all  their  importance;  the  veil  waa  re- 
moved ;  I  thought  of  nothing  then  but  to 
di^  ih  peace  with  M  m^n,  particnlariy 
with  Mr.  Hastings.  I  called  him  to  me, 
gave  hkn  my  hand,  and  desireed  him  to 
consider  in  what  situation  my  death  would 
leave  hisfi.  By  that  action,  and  by  tiioae 
words,  undoubiedlv  I  meant  to  dedare  that 
I  fireely  forgave  him  the  ineuh  be  had 
ofered  me,  and  the  tktsk  consequence 
which  had  attended  it.  1  meant  that  we 
should  sthnd  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other,  asifthe'doeland  the  cause  dritliad 
MPfor  happened^  B«t  did  I  tril  him  that 
if  I  survived,  i  wooM  renounce  die  whole 
plan  and  priacipte  of  my  pubUc  life;  that 
1  would  cease  to  oppose  hia measures; 
that  I  woidd  desert  the  chaives,  which  I 
had  idready  brought  a«unst  him,  or  not 
prosecute  aim  by  public  impeadmieot  if 
I  could?  No,  Sir,  never;  nor  am  I 
charged  wi^  it.  If  1  had  done, so,  I 
must  have  dishonoured  mjrself  for  ever, 
#ithout  a  motife  and  without  a  compeBsa- 
ties.  On  my  return  to  England,  I  found  tfiai 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  liae  trans« 
actions  in  India  was  dread  v  b^ma,  and  I 
was  dmostimmedifKtely  ordered  to  attend 
ene  of  ^e  Committees  employed  vpoii  that 
inquiry.  Of  those  gentlemen  who  tinak 
tiiat  I  ought  not  to  appear  Munst  Mr. 
Hastings,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  in  what 
manner  I  ought  to  have  acted?  C<hdd  I, 
without  treachery  to^e  pubUc,  refbaeto 
give  evidence  or  information  nccesaaij 
ror  the  public  service,  When  it  was  de- 
manded of  me  by  the  authority  of  Ae 
House  of  Commons?  or,  infiict,  waaiCia 
toy  power  ?  WHl  any  man  alSrm  that  I  had 
ah  option?  If  not,  the  single  questfibn is, 
in  what  form  and  manner  didrit  becone 
me  lo' appear  and  act  as  theacoaertf 
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Mr.  Hastings?  What  in  the  character  of 
evidence  only  ?  Would  that  have  been  a 
part  to  which  no  enmity,  no  malice  could 
have  been  imputed.  Would  it  have  been 
Ixonourable  in  roe  to  stand  aloof  or  hide 
myself,  while  in  fact  I  supplied  the  infor- 
mation, while  I  furnished  the  materials, 
smd  prompted  the  prosecution  ?  or,  am  I 
thought  to  have  acted  dishonourably,  be- 
cause I  declared  myself  the  public  respon- 
fiible  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  because 
I  avowed  my  principles,  because  I  stood 
forward  in  the  charge,  and  hazarded  all 
those  consequences  of  obloquy,  retalia- 
tion, and  revenge,  which  a  public  prose- 
cutor must  eocounter,  but  which  a  secret, 
akulking  accuser  may  very  easily  avoid  ? 
These  are  questions,  I  trust,  which  an- 
swer themselves  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
of  honour.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
tiiat  the  circumstance  of  my  having  had  a 
duel  with  Mr.  Hastings  never  occurred  to 
me  as  an  objection,  which  possibly  might 
have  weight  with  others,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  me  of  no  consequence.  It  did 
certainly  occur  to  me  as  a  doubt,  on 
which  I  ought  not  to  trust  entirely  to  my 
own  judgment.  But,  the,  honourable  per- 
ron whom  I  consulted  is  no  more,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  been  hitherto  tender  of 
mentioning  his  name.  They  who  knew 
«ir  William  Draper,  I  am  sure  will  ac- 
knowledge that  there  could  not  be  a 
stricter  and  more  scrupulous  judge  of 
points  of  honour  than  he  was.  if  it  were 
possible  to  produce  the  opinion  he  gave 
jne,  in  approbation  of  the  conduct  I  have 
pursued,  I  ahould  look  no  farther.  But 
there  is '  an  authority  to  the  same  effisct, 
which  I  am  able  to  produce,  aiid  which, 
though  negative  in  its  form,  I  doubt  not  will 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  an v  positive  opi- 
nion whatever.  I  have  now  been  engaged 
above  two  years  in  constant  intercourse 
and  connexion  with  twenty  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  in  this  kingdom,  and  in 
constant  conversation  with  Uiem  on  the 
subject  of  this  impeachment ;  I  mean  par- 
ticularly the  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  present  committee,  as  well  as  many 
others.  I  anpeal  to  their  testimony,  1 
appeaL  specially  to  the  hon.  general  officer 
near  me  (General  Burgoyne),  whose 
opinion,  I  believe,  will  be  allowed  to  be 
authority,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the 
world.  Did  any  of  these  gentlemen  ever 
direcdy,  or  indirectly,  signi^*'  ♦'^  "***  " 
doubt  about  the  propriety  ^  n 
If  die^  did,  I  call  upon  then 
elare  iL  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  bf 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 


if  they  had  felt  a  scruple,  in  potint  of  ho- 
nour, on  this  subject,  they  would  never 
have  expressed  it  to  me,  or  that  they 
would  have  acted  with  me,  if  I  had  known 
and  disregarded  thdr  opinion  i 

Thirteen  years  are  now  elapsed  since 
I  first  was  connected  in  office  with  Mr. 
Hastings.  Six  of  them  were  wasted  in 
India  in  perpetual  contest  with  him.  Se* 
ven  years  aso,  I  left  him  there  in  posses* 
sion  pf  absolute  power.  In  all  that  time 
no  charges  have  been  produced  against 
me.  Yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  said  that  I 
have  been  particulariy  cautious  not  to 
provoke  hostility,  or  Uiat  there  is  no  dis* 
position  any  where  to  accuse  me.  Surely, 
&>,  if  accusation  is  ever  to  come.  It  ie 
high  time  it  should  appear.  If  now,  or 
at  any  other  period,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  change  place  with  Mr.  Hastings;  if 
hereafter  it  should  be  my  lot  to  be 
accused,  I  shall  assuredly  never  object  to 
his  being  my  jprosecutor ;  for,  thouglti'  by 
removing  a  powerful,  a  well-informed, 
and,  in  the  sense  of  the  present  argument, 
an  inveterate  accuser,  I  might  provide 
for  my  safety,  my  honour  would  oe  lost. 
Let  UiQse  gentlemen-  who  are  trusted 
with  the  care  of  Mr.  Hastings's  honour 
consider  what  they  are  doing. 

I  beg  of  gentlemen  to  ob^rve,  that  in 
the  present  question  I  am  nothing  but  a 
passive  instrument  at  the  disposal  of  the 
House.  If  they  think  fit  to  employ  me, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  execute  their  com- 
mands with  industry  and  vigour ;  if  not,  I 
shall  consider  it  as  Uie  happiest  period  at 
which  I  could  receive  my  dismission,  and 
rejoice  in  the  liberty,  to  which  it  will  re- 
store me,  of  turning  my  thoughts  to  some 
other  object,  of  applying  my  faculties  to 
some  other  occupation.  That  I  should 
ever  be  engaged  in  another  service,  so 
laborious,.so  invidious,  and  so  unprofitshle, 
as  this  has  been,  I  am  sure  is  impossiUe. 

Mr.  Francis  left  the  House  aa  soon  as  he 
finished  his  speech. 

Mr.  Dundat  said,  that  when  he  had  vo- 
ted for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Francis  to 
be  one  of  the  committee  of  impeachment, 
he.did  conceive  himself  pledged  to  vote 
for  him  as  one  of  the  managers  for  con- 
ducting it :  and  he  had  yet  heard  no  reason 
to  induce  him  to  alter  his  intention.    The 
question  of  feeling,  he  confessed,  did  not 
strike  him  sq  stroAgly  as  it  had  some  of  his 
f^iAfi/ia.    As  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Fran  • 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
og  on  th^  subject ;  be  only  knew  it 
iblic  re$M>r4s. 
J 
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General  Burgoyne  rose  to  bear  testi- 
mooy  to  the  manly  conduct  and  character 
•f  Mr.  Francis,  which  he  knew  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
to  honour  in  every  action  of  his  life. 

Major  ScM  said,    I  should' not  have 
risen  on  the  present  occasion,  had  I  not 
4>een  caUed  upon  so  particularly  by  an 
^n.   gentleman,   who  I  am  very  sorry 
not  now  to  see  in  his  place ;  but  as  Mr. 
Francis  has  appealed  to  me,  either  to  ve- 
rify or  contradict  what  he  asserted,   ia 
iustice  to  him,   therefore,  I  rise,  and  1 
lope  to  deliver   what  I  have  to  say  in 
the  same   calm  and   temperate  manner 
Jhat  Mr.   Francis '  spoke ;  trusting  that 
some  of  his  fiends  will  state  feurly  to 
him  whal  I  shall  say.    It  was  not  ten 
davs,  but  in  three  or  four  alter  his  arri- 
val, that  violent  disputes  broke  out  in  the 
Council  of  Bengal.    These  disputes  conti- 
nued unremittedly  until  December  1779, 
Some  time  after  Col.  Monson  mkI  General 
Ckvering  had  died.  They  were  carried  on 
apparently  upon  public  grounds ;  nor  do  I 
know  that  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Hastings 
had    to  that  time  a  private    differ^ice. 
In  the  latter  end  of  December  1779»  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  have  been  upon  the 
most  intimate  terms  wi  A  Mr.  Francis, and  a 
particular  acquaintance  of  mine,  had  along 
conversation  with  me  on  the  state  of  public 
afEiirs.    He  lamented  to  me  that  two  men 
of  such  abilities  as  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Francis  should  continue  at  variance— said 
that  it  would  be  of  infinite  importance  to 
the  public  service  if  they  could  agree,  and 
in  tliese  sentiments  I  very  sincerely  joined 
him.    I  was  at  that  time  aid-de-camp  to 
Mr.  Hastings;    and  not  conceiving  the 
conversation  to  be  a  matter  of  accident,  I 
commonicated  it  to  Mr.  Hastings  the  next 
morning,  but  not  betnc;  of  consequence 
enough  to  form  a  pacification,    as  Mr. 
Francis  calls  it,  or  a  coalition,  as  1  term 
It,  the  negociation,  by  some  means  or 
other,  transpired  to  sir  John  Day,   then 
the  Advocate-general    in    Bengal,    and 
ended  in  an  agreement  in  February,  1780. 
By  that  agreement  certainly  there  was  a 
termination  of  all  former  difierences,  for, 
tiiough  each  might  retain  their  own  senti- 
ments, enmity  was  at  an  end.    In  July, 
1780,  Mr.  Hastings  publicly,  in  a  minute 
at  the  Council  Board,  accused  Mr.  Francis 
of  having  forfdted  the  faith  which  he  had 
pledged  to  him ;   and  this  in^uch  strong 
language,  that  a  duel  was  the  consequoaoe, 
and  the  result  we  all  know.    Let  me  now 
put  the  case  home  to  the  feelmgs  of  every 


geatleman  in  the  House.    The  right  hoR. 

gentleman  who  made  the  motion  of  tbk 
ay,   and  a  right  hon.  gentleouua  (Mr. 
Burke),  have  both  pledged  themselves  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  to  bring  a  nobk 
lord  (North)  to  the  block.     God  tsMi 
that  siich  an  event  should  ever  h^pen!  I 
lament  sincerely  the  unfortunate  state  d 
the  noble  lord's  health,  and  his  absence 
from  the  House ;  but  admitting  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  after  the  coalition  which  dM 
lake  place  between  these  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemen and  the  noble  lord,  a  quarrd  had 
happened,  and  losing  the  benefit  of  their 
support,   the  noble  lord  had  been  im- 
peached :   if  the  House  had  thought  ever 
so  highly  of  the  justice  of  the  impeacfa- 
ment,  they  would  have  been  -shocked  at 
the  idea  of  appointing  those  two  gentle- 
men to  be  mana^rs,  after  a  coalition  had 
taken  place,  which  necessarily  implied  aa 
oblivion  of  all  former  causes  of  dinereocs. 
Mr.  Francis,  after  he  had  recovered  frooi 
his  wound,  came  home ;   but  hero  he  hm 
not  given  his  history  ftutbfully.     I  know 
he  was  bound  to  give  true  evidence  to  the 
Select  Committee  when  called  upon ;  bat 
was  he  bound  by  a  sense  of  doty  to  oaliiD^ 
niate  Mr.  Hastings,  to  abuse  him  in  an- 
onymous pamphlets,    to  circulate   those 
pamphlets  under  bhink  cover  to   nobk 
lords   who  must  be  the  judges  of  Mr. 
Hastings  \    These  are  n(A  the  acts  of  s 
man  who  is  impelled  .mer^y  by  a  love  of 
public  justice.    As  to  myself,  I  dedans 
upon  my  honour,  that  whaft  the  motion 
was  made  last  year  to  negative  Mr.  Fraocii^ 
I  was  not  privy  to  it,  nor  was  I  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Wedn^ay  last ;  but  being  made, 
I  voted  for  it,  because  I  delem  Mr.  F^ands 
to  be  an  improper  person  to  be  in  any 
situation  in  which  Mr.  Hastines  is 
cemed.    But  I  fear  not  Mr.  Franc 
any  situation.    I  do  not  dread  his  \ 
at  the  bar  oi  the  House,  or  elsewhere  ^— 
but  when  a  question  was  put  without  my 

Srevious  knowledge  cnr   ConcurrBnce,   I 
eedaed  it  an  act  of  strict  propriety  ts 
support  it. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  cooU  not  Jet 
the  question  come  to  a  vote  without  «s- 
pressmg  the  indignation  he  felt  at  ihtt 
very  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  gentfo- 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hoose,  in 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  debate  of 
that  day.  Instead  of  ftiiriy  meetmg  tim 
argument,  and  candidly  giving  their  len- 
sons  for  opposing  the  nomination  of  Ins 
hoil.  friend,  they  bad  taken  a  near  j 
and  introduced  into  the  senate 
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^nage  of  the  toilette  and  th^  dmwing 
room.    Wat  it  fit  and  becomiog  in  any 
member  i^that  House  on  a  great  and  im« 
portant  public  question  to  saj^  that  his 
ftelings  were  so  much  hurt  that  he  felt 
bimscSf  compelled  to  abandon  investiga- 
tion  and  argument  that  he  might   not 
violate  his  ddicacy  ?  What  was  delicacy  ? 
—•it  was  a  term  to  which  no  definite  iaea 
had  been  found;   at  best  it  was  but  a 
Aoperadded  flower  to  Tirtue-^it  was  but 
the  ruffle  of  the  shirt— but  here  the  shirt 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  ruffle  only  re- 
mained.   Delicacy  and  feeling  mignt  be 
very  proper  terms  of  speech  to  express 
the  sensations  felt  in  consequence  ot  the 
exertions  of  an  opera  singer,  or  a  per- 
former on  the  violin  and  German  flute; 
but  was  it  fitting  that  the  solemnity  and 
dignity    of    parliamentary    deliberation 
flhoold  be  insulted  by  such  unmeaning 
nonsense?     In  spite  of  all  the  respect 
which   he  entertained  for  the  splendid 
abilities  of  those  with  whom  he  acted,  he 
could  not  avoid  declaring,  that  the  asdst* 
ance  of  his  bon.  friend  was  essentially  ne« 
cessatT  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons 
to  make  good  several  of  the  most  impo**! 
tant  charges  in  their  impeachment.    That 
ndative  to  the  revenue  was  not  the  only 
ooe  which  stood  m  need  of  his  aid.    Mr. 
Hastings,    in  his  answer,    had  alleged^ 
that  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  local  cnstoms  and  prejudices  of  the 
East,    it  would  be  easy  to  account  for 
many  parts  of  his  oonduct  in  the  adminis- 
taation  of  his  government,  which,  perhaps, 
m%ht  incur  the  censure  of  those  who  were 
Ignorant  of  oriental  manners  and  customs. 
Was  it  not  thereibre  necessary  that,  in 
the  Committee,    there  should   be  some 
person  to  whom  they  could  appeal  for  in- 
£ormation  on  this  subject  ?    if  there  was 
iMt,  they  must  either  abandon  the  charge 
altoflether,  or  they  must  tell  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  they  could  not  establish  the 
fact,  as  their  feelings  had  deprived  them 
of  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
perfectly^  qualified  to  give  the  necessary 
mformation.— Adverting  to   the  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis, 
Mr.  Borke  condemned    the  former  for 
having,   with  all  the  interference  of  a 
brothel-brawl  and  the  intoxication  of  a 
tavern,  stained  the  minutes  of  the  council, 
cf  which  he  was  the  head,  with  a  personal 
challenge ;  nor  was  he  satisfied^till  he  had 
fottt  or  five  ounces  of  his  best  lead  lodged 
in  Mr.  Francis's  body.     Mr.  Burke  de- 
daiady  that  though  he  bad  exhausted  in- 


dustry  in  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastines,  ^yet,  he  repeated 
that  the  assistance  of  his  hon.  friend  was 
essentially  necessary,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  motion. 

The  question  being  put,    the  House 
divided : 

Tellers. 
f  Sir  James  Erskine  . 
I  Mt,  North  .... 
C  Mr.  J.  J.  Hamilton  . 
I  Mr.  Steele  •  •  •  . 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative.* 


YXAB 


Noes 


} 


62 


122 


•  A  few  days  afkcr  this  debate,  the  follow- 
ing Letter  was  sent  by  the  managers  of  the 
Impeachm^t  to  Mr.  Francis : 

**  To  Philip  Frahcis,  esq. 

**  Committee  Room,  House  of  Commons, 
«'  December,  18, 1787. 

"  Sir ;  There  is  nothing  in  the  orders  of  the 
House  which  prevents  us  from  resorting  to 
vour  assistanpe;  and  we  should  show  very 
little  regwrd  to  our  honour,  to  our  duly,  or  to 
the  effectual  execution  of  our  trust,  if  we 
omitted  any  means  thai  are  led  in  our  power 
to  obtain  the  most  beneficial  use  of  it. 

^  An  exact  local  knowledge  of  the  affitirs  of 
Bengal  is  requisite  in  every  step  of  our  proceed- 
ings; and  it  is  necessary  that  our  information 
should  come  Irom  sources  not  only  competent, 
but  unsuspected.  We  have  perused,  asour  duty 
has  often  led  us  to  do,  with  great  attention; 
the  records  of  the  Company,  during  the  time 
in  which  you  executed  the  important  office 
committed  to  you  bv  Parliament,  and  our 
good  opinion  of  you  has  'grown  in  exact  pro* 
portion  to  the  m'muteness  and  accuracy  of^our 
researches.  We  have  found  that,  as  far  as  ^ 
in  you  lay,  you  fully  answered  the  ends  of 
your  arduous  delegation.  An  exact  obedience 
to  the  auUiority  placed  over  you  by  tlie  laws 
of  your  country,  wise  and  steady  principles  of 
government,  an  inflexible  integrity  in  your- 
self, and  a  firm  resistance  to  all  corrupt  prac- 
tice in  others — crowned  by  a  uniform  bene- 
volent attention  to  the  rights,  properties,  and 
welfare  of  the  natives  (the  grand  leading  ob- 
ject in  your  appointment)  appear  eminently 
throughout  those  records,  buch  a  conduct, 
to  tried,  acknowledged,  and  recorded,  demands 
our  fullest  confidence. 

«  These,  Sir,  are  the  qualities,  and  this  is 
the  conduct  on  your  part,  on  which  we  mround 
our  wbhes  for  your  assistance.  On  what  we 
are  to  ground  our  right  fo  make  any  demand- 
upon  you,  we  are  more  at  a  loss  to  sucgest. 
Our  sole  titles,  we  are  sensible,  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  public  exigencies,  and  in  your  public 
spirit.  Permit  us.  Sir,  to  call  for  this  farther 
service  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  for 
whom  2^our  parental  care  has  been  so  long 
distinguished,  and  in  support  of  who»  cause 
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Proceeding's  on  the  Impeachment  of  Sir 
Eiijah  Impey.'}  Dec  12.  In  pursuatuse 
of  bis  notice, 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  rofe  and  said,  tliat  he 
lamented  that  the  first  time  in  which  he 
liad  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  stand  in  the  unpopular 
and  disagreeable  character  of  an  accuser. 
Those  who  knew  him  btet*  and  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  complexion  of  his 
n^nd,  and  its  habits,  would  be  able  to 
estimate  the  discomfort  that  he  felt  under 
such  a  predicament,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  he  trusted,  do  htm  the  honour  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  heart,  that  such  a 
task  wa^  highly  incompatible  with  his 
natural  feelings,  and  directly  Contrary  to 
his  common  conduct.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing up  there  as  the  accuser  of  any  man  to 
gratify  his  natural  disposition,  he  could 
nave  wished  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
appeal  to  the  House  in  favour  of  distin- 
guished merit,  and  to  call  on  their  grati- 
tude and  justice  for  rewards  of  services 
honourably  performed. 

But  next  to  the  pleasant  duty  of  be- 
stowing honours  on  sreat  and  distin- 
guished men,  who  having  been  invested 
by  their  country  with  high  power,  bad 
exercised  it  with  exemplary  moderation, 
and  who  being  intrusted  with  the. custody 
oi  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  had  preserved  them  against 
outrage  and  oppression,  was  the  necessary, 
though  painful  task,  of  drawing  down  the 
vengeance  of  Parliament  on  the  head  of  a 

you  have  encountered  so  many  difficulties, 
vexations,  and  dangers. 

<<  We  Imve  expressed  sentiments  in  which 
we  are  unanimous,  and  which,  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  we  attest  under  all  our  signatures, 
intreating  you  to  favour  us  as  frequently  as 
you  can  with  your  attendance  in  the  Commit- 
tee; and  you  shall  have  due  notice  of  the 
days  on  which  your  advice  and  instnictions 
may  be  mo^e  particularly  necessary. -r- We 
have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  perfect 
respect,  Sir;  your  most  faithful  and  obliged 
humble  servants, 

<^  Edmund  Burile,  Chairman. 


C.  J,  Fox, 
R.  B.  Sheridan, 
Thomas  Pelham. 
W.Windham, 

Gilbert  Elliot, 
Charles  Grey, 
William  Adam, 
John  Aastruther, 
JUicli.  Angelo  Taylor, 


Maitland, 
Dudley  Long, 
John  Burgoyne, 
Geo.  Aug.  North, 
St.  And.  St  John, 
Richard  Fitzpatrick, 
Roger  Wiibraham, 
John  Courtenay, 
J^mes  Erskine.'* 


servant,  whose  pride  had  stret«died 
power  into  tyranny,  and  whose  arsi 
had  perverted  his  trust  into  plander.  He 
begged  of  gentlemen  to  coonder^  that  if 
he  £at  da^  stood  up  to  acoue  moe  p^ton 
of  high  crimes  and  nusderoeaaors,  be  at 
the  same  moment  presented  himself  in  the 
character  of  an  advocate  for  oppressed 
millions;  and  they  would  consider  abo, 
that  in  redressing  the  grievances  of 
nations,  in  preserving  the  weak  against 
the  violence  and  the  rapine  of  the  strong ; 
in  administering  justice  with  integrity 
themselves,  and  in  taking  care  that.it 
should  be  administered  by  others,  cxnh 
sisted  the  grandest  and  most  enviaUe  dis- 
tinctions of  a  powerful  and  eoligltfeiied 
senate. 

That  the  House  of  Commons  iiad  mam* 
fested  their  honourable  detenninafemi  that 
every  subject  of,  the  extended  empke  of 
Britain  should  partake  of  the  purity  of  its 
system,  as  to  the  protection  md  eqnali^ 
of  its  laws ;  and  that  no  officer,  however 
highly  endowed  with  power,  should  dare 
to  outrage  his  fellow  subjects  by  acts  of 
turpitude  and  cruelty,  was  a  truth  which 
obeered  and  supported  him  in  the  arduous 
undertaking  which  he  had  assumed;  and 
it  gave  him  much  confidence  and  ccxnlbrt, 
that  the  highest  authorities  in  that  House 
had  shown,  that  they  were  disposed  to 
join  cordially  in  the  general  determinatioa 
of  the  Hoqse.  He  undoubtedly  had  need 
of  much  indulgence*  It  might  be  said, 
that  he  had  not  beea  able  to  avai  bimsdf 
of  any  particular  opoiurtunilies  of  seeiog 
the  transactions  in  India.  He  certainty 
bad  not  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes ;  but 
for  several  years  past,  the  prindpal  pert  of 
his  time  and  labour  had  been  devoted  to 
the  study  and  contemplation  of  the  affiurs 
of  India ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  saj» 
that  poor  as  his  abilities  were,  unibrtunate 
as  it  was  for  the  task  that  had  fidlen  to 
his  hknd,  he  was  convmced  that  ^  the 
House  would  enter  on  the  inquiry,  they 
would  6nd  that  the  person  whom  he  had 
accused  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  scan* 
dalous  enormities ;  that  many  millions  of 
people  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  ad- 
minister law  had  been  oppressed  and 
plundered  under  its  colour;  (hat  hmag 
sent  with  the  power  of  making  them  know 
and  feel  the  blessings  of  the  pure  and 
equitable  system  which  the  legislature  of 
England  had  in  its  wisdom  and  benevirfenoe 
devised  for  their  protection,  he  had  p^- 
verted  it  to  the  most  scandalous  pqrpfises 
of  tyranny;   that  thus  he  bad  alj^wrt^d 
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the  hearts  of  the  pe<m1e  of  India;  and  had 
stained  the  name  of  Britain. 

In  coAfidenoe  that  these  things  would 
all  be  made  evident  in  the  course  of  the 
inqouTy  he  was  bold  enough  to  stand  up 
and  charge  sir  Elijah  Impey  with  Hign 
Crimes  and  >Ksdemeanors  committed  in 
India.  In  doing  this  it  was  particularly 
grateful  to  him  that  he  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  party  motives*  There  could  be 
DO  faction  involved  in  this  prosecution; 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  did  not  belong 
exdushrely  to  any  side  of  that  House. 
Besides,  by  a  Kttle  attention  to  facts  it 
would  be  found,  that  no  one  side  or  p'art^ 
could '  possibly  lav  claim  singly  to  this 
charge,  nor  could  it  a&ct  any  other 
party.  In  the  year  1774,  sir  Elijah 
Impey  went  out  to  Bengal ;  the  year  1775 
had  not  elapsed  before  a  formal  and  serious 
complaint  was  preferred  against  him  for 
nial«^ministrati6n  of  his  powers,  and  for 
having  perverted  the  functions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  purposes  of  scandalous 
tyranny  and  abuse.  This  was  in  the  year 
1775,  and  every  year  afterwards  brought 
similar  charges  against  him,  so  that  not 
only  the  Gourt  of  Directors,  but  that 
House  had  thought  fit  to  recall  him  from 
his  high  office ;  and  full  five  years  ago  he 
stood  announced  on  the  records  of  that 
House  as  a  public  culprit.  This  would 
prove  that  in  this  charge  there  was  nothing 
hostiie  to  any  party.  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  not  a  meoiber,  and  he  knew  of^no 
party  in  that  House  who  had  reason  to 
assert  that  there  was  any  factious  motive 
at  the  bottom,  or  that  he  stood  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  voluntary  agent 
tot  manv  millions  of  oppressed  and  out* 
raged  fellow-beings. 

He  trusted  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  business,  it  would  always  be  present 
to  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  and  he  begged 
leave  to  assume  it  as  a  fundamental  prin* 
ciple:  that  our  fellow-subjects' in  India 
were  entitled  as  well  as  ourselves  to  the 
enjojrment  of  fair  and  equal  justice ;  and 
that  the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  de- 
vised  for  their  protection  should  be  ad- 
mmistered  with  purity  and  impartiality. 
It  was  certainly  as  easy  to  make  laws  for 
the  people  of  India  as  for  the  people  of 
England.  The  difficult  was  in  their  not 
being  executed  as  welL  In  Enj^land,  Uie 
arm  of  lustice  was  under  the  immedmte 
eye  of  the  legisUiture  that  made  the  hiw, 
and  egregious  abuses  could  neither  escape 
ioitantaoeous  noticci  nor  instantaneous 


correction.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the 
course  of  justice  in*  a  place  so  remote  as 
India.  Much  must  be  trusted  to  the  pu- 
rity, the  integrity,  the  moderation  of  those 
persons  who  were  entrusled  with  its 
powers;  and  all  that  the  legislature  could 
preserve  was  the  power  of  exemplary  pu« 
nishment  on  the  conviction  of  enormous 
abuse.  Perhaps  nothing  was  so  truly  ab- 
horrent to  the  heart  of  man,  nothing  so 
deserving  of  the  rigour  of  national  justice 
as  a  corrupt  administration  of  law.  It 
was  such  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  bad  and  profligate  man  as  to  make 
the  heart  shudder  at  the  uses  to  which  it 
might  be  applied,  and  therefore,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  species  of  delin- 
quenc^,  did  the  crimes  of  a  judge  call  for 
the  vengeance  of  a  nation. 

Sir  Gilbert  now  proceeded  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  case,  on  which  the  prosecu- 
tion was  to  be  founded.  He  related  the 
circumstance  of  the  Act  passed  in  1775 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
judicature  in  Bengal^  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  committed  to  the 
judges.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  the 
almost  instantaneous  use  that  had  been 
made  of  his  powers.  That  these  were  fit 
subjecU  for  the  attention  of  that  House  it 
would  not  be  necessary  fbr  him  to  take 
pains  to  elucidate,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
current  language  whfch  was  held  on  the 
first  institution  of  the  Indian-  bode,  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  would  not  prevent 
gentlemen  from  seriously  entering  into 
this  imporUnt  investigation*  He  knew 
that  the  institution  had  been  called  a  law 
job—that  it  was  intended  as  a  et^ony  for 
the  V&r  lA  Westminster-hall,  by  which 
young  adventurers  in  law  as  well  as 
politics  were  to  carry  their  tadents  to  the 
Indian  field,  and  by  which,  in  due  process 
of  time,  that  House  was  to  behold  a  learned 
as  well  as  a  lay  squad  firom  Bengal.  All 
this  he  trusted  would  be  thrown  totally 
out  of  the  minds  of  gentlemen ;  for  it  was 
highly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
Parliament  to  imagine  that  a  solemn  in- 
stitution of  law,  by  which  many  millions 
of  people  were  to  have  the  blessings  of ' 
justice,  or  the  miseries  of  the  perversion 
of  it,  could  ever  have  originated  b  so 
base  a  motive  as  a  job.  Muich  less/  he 
trusted,  would  it  be  imagined,  that  this 
prosecution  brought  dismoe  and  igno- 
mmy  on  a  profession  whidi,  when  it  was 
dignified  hf  troth  and  integrity,  was  the 
source   of  the  greatest  honour   lo  iu 
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masiberf,  as  well «  of  the  greatest  good 
•to  the  CQmmimity.  He  knew  that  the 
bar  of  Eoglandy  distinguished  as  it  was 
for  purity  and  honour>  felt  becoming  in- 
dignation at  Ihe  enormities  comoiitted  by 
the  person  whom  he  now  arraigned.  Par- 
ticipating in  their  feeling,  and  equally 
sohcitous  of  the  vindication  of  the  bar, 
he  felt  it  so  much  the  more  his  duty,  by 
the  condign  prosecution  of  this  unworthy 
man,  to  justify  a  profession  to  which  he 
had  once  the  honour  to  belonff. 

Sir  Gilbert  next  observed,  that  he  had 
tdcen  pains  to  arrange  and  prepare  for 
the  inspecticm  of  the  House  the  whole 
subject  matter  of  the  complaint  which  he 
intended  to  make  a^inst  sir  Eliiah»  and 
that  it  was  detailed  in  papers  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  He  thought  it  more  ad- 
viseable  for  him  to  give  in  this  complaint 
in  writing,  and  to  move  that  the  papers 
shoukl  be  submitted  to  a  committee,  than 
to  trust  to  any  brief  and  imperfect  state- 
ment which  he  might  be  able,  as  a  part 
of  his  speech,  to  make  from  them.  The 
weight  of  the  charges  depended  so  much 
on  the  detail  of  tfae  functions  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  evident  motives  by  which  sir 
Elijah  was  influenced,  and  they  were  in 
their  connexion  so  related  and  dependant 
on  each  other,  that  much  of  their  strength 
would  be  lost  by  the  few  extracts  that 
might  be  made  by  him ;  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary in  that  stage  to  instance  the  particular 
enormities  which  constituted  the  founda- 
tion of  the  charges.  That  House  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  speak 
on  these  topics,  that  they  were  not  new 
to  them,  and  it  was  by  no  means  his  wish 
to  influence  them  by  needless  appeals  to 
their  humanity.  The  time  would  come 
when  the  crimes  of  this  man  must  awaken 
.  every  abhorrent  feelinff  of  our  hearts. 

Meanwhile  he  would  only  state,  That 
bis  first  charge  related  to  the  melancholy 
case  of  the  rajah  Nundcomar.  The  next 
was,  that  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Patna  Cause.  The  third  respected 
the  unaccountable  extension  of  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  Court.  The  next  was  the 
Cossijurah  Cause.  The  next  respected 
the  acceptance  of  the  office,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sudder  Dua^nee  Adaulet, 
with  an  enormous  salary  annexed,  in  direct 
disobedience  to  the  act  by  which  he  held 
the  place  of  supreme  judge ;  and  the  last 
was  founded  on  the  affidaviu  which  be 
took  at  Lucknow,  and  the  scandalous 
prostitution  of  bis  high  authority  in  that 
mstaoce* 


Ff^on  these  the  House  would  p^ceife 
that  the  charges  were  heavy  indeed.  They 
would  see  that  by  the  first,  he  accused 
sir  Elijah  Inpe^  of  wilful  and  d^iberate 
murder,  committed  on  the  body  af  a 
rajah^  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.  In  doing  this  he  certaialT  did 
not  mean  to  subject  him  to  the  trial  de- 
scribed by  the  laws  for  that  crimen  but  to 
point  it  out  as  a  part  of  the  impeacfameDt 
for  high  crimes  and  misdenieaoovs.  By 
the  other  charges  he  accused  him  of  gross 
corruption,  of  positive  injustice,  of  mrect 
disobedience,  of  intentional  riolation  of 
the  acts  under  which  he  held  his  powen; 
and  in  the  last  of  having  sufoomed  evi- 
dence, and  given  to  falsehood  the  sancthy 
of  an  affidavit.  Falsehood  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  oath  by  a  judge,  was  bice 
blasphemy  in  the  mouth  of  a  churchman, 
and  was  of  a^auality  so  heinous  and  oflen- 
sive  as  to  call  for  the  most  exemplary 
correction.  Having  thus  briefly  enume- 
rated the  mere  heads  of  bis  articles  of 
charge,  he  would  not  take  up  for  a 
moment  the  time  of  the  House.  The 
papers  might  be  submitted  to  a  coounittec 
who  would  be  able  immediately,  or  soon 
afler  the  recess,  to  make  their  report; 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  should  condode 
with  moving,  *'  That  his  complaint  against 
sir  Elijah  fmpey,  knt.,  late  Chief-justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  st 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  charging  him 
with  sundry  high  crimes  and  misdemeaaort 
in  India,  be  received,  and  had  oo  the 
table.'* 

The  motion  being  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  asked  if  the  Articles  were 
to  be  read  at  length,  or  merely  proJomL 
It  was  agreed  that  the  latter  mode  should 
be  adopted,  and  the  titles  of  the  diflerent 
charges  only  were  read  by  the  ^erk. 

It  was  then  ordered,  ^  That  such  s 
number  of  copies  of  the  said  Articles, 
shall  be  printed  as  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Hoose.**— 
[See  Commons  Journals,  voL  43,  p«  114^] 


The  Articles  being  Mis 
ofsir 


Dec  17. 
read,  were  referred,  on  the  motion  < 
Gilbert  Elliot,  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  upon  Monday,  the  4di  of 
February.  After  whidi,  the  Hooae  ad* 
joumed  to  the  Slst  of  Jwiuary  1788. 

Feb.  4,  1788.  Mr.  Kenrick  presented 
a  Petition  from  sir  Elijah  Impey,  aettiaf 
forth,  ^  That  the  Petitioner  sees^  h^  the 


votes  of  the  House,  of  the  iSth  of  I)^ 
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cetnber  last»  that  sir  Gilbert  ElKot  has,  in 
bis  place*  charged  the  petitioner  with 
suodry  high  crimes  and  misdemeanore : 
and  that  the  petitioner  b  now  attending 
oa  the  House,  and  prays,  that  he  may  be 
heard,  in  answer  to  the  said  charges,  now, 
or  at  such  time  as  may  be  convenient  to 
the  House.'' 

It  was  then  ordered,  that  sir  Elijah 
Impey  be  now  called  in,  and  heard  at  the 
bar,  on  the  matter  of  the  said  charges. 
Sir  Elijah  being  accordingly  called  in  to 
the  bar,  he  requested  that  a  gentleman, 
who  had  come  with  him,  might  be  per- 
mitted to^tand  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  to  the  House  such  written  docu- 
ments as  he  should  have  occasion  to  refer 
to.     Tills  being  granted, 

Sir  Elijah  Jmpey  addressed  the  House 
as  follows  :* 

Sir ;— Having  observed  with  great  con- 
cern from  the  votes  of  this  House,  that 
an  hon.  member  had  presented  articles  of 
charge  of  hieh  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
against  me,  I  esteemed  it  a  due  attention 
to  Uie  House,  as  well  as  justice  to  myself, 
to  endeavour  to  obviate  as  early  as  possible 
that  matter,  which,  from  the  articles 
having  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  I  apprehended  had  already 
subjected  me,  in  some  measure,  to  its  cen- 
sure ;  and  was  in  h(»es  by  the  assistance 
of  a  member  of  this  House,  who  had  taken 
the  pains  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
facts  which  have  given  rise  to  the  accu- 
aatioQ,  to  have  disclosed  the  nature  of  the 
defence  which  I  could  make  to  it;  by 
which  it  would  demonstratively  appear, 
that  there  was  no  probable  grouna  that 
the  articles  could  oe  finally  supported, 
and  therefore  that  the  House  would  not 
think  it  consbtent  with  its  dignity,  wisdom, 
and  justice,  to  proceed  further  upon  them. 
The  sudden  indisposition  of  that  gentle- 
laan  having  rendered  his  attendance  in 
hia  place  impossible,  I  despaired  of  having 
the  real  merits  of  my  case,  which  has 
been  strangely  misrepresented,  and  I  had 
reason  to  think  almost  universally  mis* 
understood,  made  intelligible,  unless  I  was 
permitted  to  lay  it  before  the  House;  I 
therefore,  though  unprepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, presented  a  petition  that  I  may  do  it 
myself.  I  now  return  my  thanks  for  the 
indulgence  granted  me  thus  to  obtrude 
mysw  on  year  attention,  and  request  it 


•  *  From  the 
Stockdsls^  Pic 
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may  be  farther  extended  to  me  for  the 
haste  of  the  occasion,  which  will  neces- 
sarily oblige  me  to  make  my  address  in  a 
cruder  manner  than  my  respect  for  this 
assembly  would  otherwise  have  allowed. 

But  before  I  enter  into  it,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  some  particular  difficulties,  which 
I  am  laid  under  by  the  former  proceedings 
of  this  House,  and  by  the  specific  cause 
assigned  for  my  recall.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  four  first  articles  is  collected  from 
evidence  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
committees  of  this  House;  the  last  of 
which  sat  in  the  year  1781 .  It  had  therein 
been  fully  discussed,  had  been  the  subject 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  had  furnished 
no  charge  against  me.  On  the  27th  of 
January  1783,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  eari  of  Shelbume,  dated  the  8tb  of 
July  1782,  which  conveyed  his  Majesty's 
commands  to  me  to  return  to  this  king- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  answering  a 
charge  specified  in  an  address,  which  had 
been  laid  before  his  Majesty  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vote  of  the  3d  of  May  1782. 
That  vote  related  only  to  the  acceptance 
of  an  office  not  agreeable  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  13  Geo.  3.- 
As  the  cause  assigned  for  my  recall  was 
subseouent  to  all  the  transactions  which 
have  furnished  matter  for  these  charges, 
I  entertained  no  idea  that  any  thing  wi&in 
the  knowledge  of  the  House,  prior  to  the 
cause  which  had  been  selected  as  a  charge 
against  me,  would  be  objected  to  me.  In 
this  opinion  I  was  confirmed  by  the  letters 
of  my  private  friends ;  and  I  was  thereby 
induced  to  esteem  his  lordship's  letter,  so 
particularizmg  the  charse,  to  oe  a  specific 
notice  of  the  whole  evidence  which  I  was 
to  bring  with  me  for  my  defence.  I  could 
not  suspect,  when  the  acceptance  of  an 
office  had  appeared  the  most  proper  sub- 
ject for  ph)secution,  that  an  accu^ion 
for  so  foul  an  offence  as  that  ascertained 
in  the  first  article  could  have  been  omitted. 
Under  these  imprcKions,  though  I  col- 
lected all  possible  materials  to  defend 
mysdf  against  the  charge  of  which  I  had 
notice,  1  did  not  hring  any  with  me  for 
the  defence  of  those  acts,  which  knowing 
to  be  l^fd,  and  done  in  the  necessary  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  had 
no  reason  to  Uiink  could  ever  have  been 
imputed  to  me  as  criminal,  and  for  which 
I  had  reason  to  think,  fdl  intention  of 
arraigning  either  me  or  the  other  judges^ 
after  the  fullest  consideration,  had  been 
totally  abandoned.  Had  notice  been 
given  me»  even  afker  my  arrival)  or  within 
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two  years  of  it,  that  these  diarges  Would 
have  been  preferred  against  roe,  I  should 
have  had  full  time  to  procure  authentic 
vouchers  and  records  for  my  judicial 
conduct,  and  witnesses  to  such  other 
matters  as  could  not  be  proved  by  written 
evidence :  thus  mided  by  appearances,  I 
jun' called  to  answer  those  charges  without 
any  evidence  but  that  which  I  may^  be 
able  to  extract  from  the  very  materials 
which  have  been  compiled  a^inst  me, 
and  from  some  few  papers,  which  I  have 
casually,  not  purposely,  brought  with  me. 

Witii  regard  to  the  body  of  evidence, 
which  may  be  attempted  to  be  applied  to 
the  four  first  charges ;  I  mean  the  Report 
of  the  committee  to  which  the  petition  of 
Touc^ett  and  others  was  referred ;  I  beg 
leave  to  read  the  strictures  most  candidly 
made  by  the  committee  on  that  evidence. 

*<  And  in  order  to  collect  and  lay  be- 
fore the  House,  a  body  of  facts,  which 
mi^ht  serve  as  a  foundation  for  such  pro- 
vision as  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may 
see  fit  to  make,  towards  the  future  tran- 
quillity and  welfare  of  these  provinces,  in 
every  point  of  view  so  important  to .  thb 
kingdom,  your  Committee  have  read  a 
number  of  papers  transmitted  from  India 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  southern 
department ;  and  have  also  carefully  exa- 
mmed  several  witnesses  competent  to  afibrd 
full  information,  on  all  the  objects  of  in- 
4}uiry,  which  your  Committee  have  been 
.empowered  to  bring  under  their  view. 

«  On  these  witnesses  your  Committee 
think  it  proper  to  observe,  that  although 
they  are  all  persons  minutely  conversant 
in  the  afiairs  of  Bengal,  yet  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  direcuy  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  several  of  the  transactions 
which  have  brought  on  the  late  disputes. 

'<  Some  also  who  are  to  return  to  India, 
though  not  themselves  ^rties,  may  be- 
come, on  account  of  their  evidence,  ob- 
noxious to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
present  contentions,  and  who  staU  remain 
there  in  different  descriptions  of  power. 
Others,  too,  have  stood,  and  (if  any  pre- 
judice does  arise  from  the  rdative  situa- 
tions of  men  in  authority  in  that  country) 
may  asain  stand  in  situations  which  may 
possib^  render  them  as  much  prejudiced 
as  any  of  the  present  parties  against  the 
power  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

«<  These  observations  with  regard  to 
the  evidence,  your  Committee  held  it 
0eir  d^ty  to  suggest ;  but  the  Committee 


did  not  think  themselves  justified  in  re- 
jecting any  testimony,  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  unavoidalile,  in 
so  narrow  a  society  as  that  formed  by  the 
natives  of  Great  Britain  resided t  in  Bengal 
nor  in  withholding  from  the  House,  on 
their  own  opinion,  any  matter  of  informa- 
tion ^derived  from  the  only  source  froa 
whence  the  necessary  information  can  be 
drawn.  A  difficuhv  nearlv  of  the  same 
nature  occurred  with  regard  to  the  written 
evidence;  a  great  part  of  the  papers 
transmitted  not  havmg  been  previously 
communicated  to  each  other  by  the  con* 
tending  parties.  The  advantage  therefoie 
to  be  derived  from  their  reciprocal  cor- 
rections and  explanations,  from  their  de- 
nials of  unproved  and  their  aupf^eoieots 
of  defective  facts,  is  thereby  inevitably 
lost  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Hoiiae. 

<<  It  appears  expedient  also  to  state  to 
the  House,  that  no  acent  hath  been  ap- 
pointed, or  did  attencf  the  Committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature. No  verbal  evidence  for  them  was 
pointed  out  to  your  Committee,  except  a 
suggestion,  that  they  wished  Mr.  BanreU, 
late  one  of  the  Council-general,  to  be 
examined ;  and  him  your  Committee  did 
examine  accordingly.  For  the  rest,  the 
whole  of  the  matter  alleged  in  ftwovr  of 
their  claims,  or  in  justification  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  court,  is  contained  in  the 
letters  of  the  judgte  to  the  Court  of  I>i- 
rectors,  in  their  letters  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  their  arguments  (as  tbey  are 
taken)  in  giving  judgment  on  aoiAy 
cases  tried  l^fore  tlienu 

<*  But  in  the  midst  of  these  dtfficolties, 
your  Committee  have  the  satisfiiction  to 
find  that  no  controversy  exists  coocemmg 
the  leading  facts  which  have  ^ven  rise  to 
the  dispute.  The  principal  difierence  be- 
tween the  parties  consisting  id  the  motives 
assigned  for  the  acts  mutually  complained 
of,  and  the  tendency  of  those  acts  to  the 
public  benefit  or  prejudice. 

**  And  it  is  remancable  that  an  onusal 
d^ee  of  consistency  or  unSbrmity  pre- 
vaus  in  the  evidence  deltvered  byeo  nManr 
persons,  on  the  customs,  manners,  and 
dispositions  of  the  natives  of  India ;  and 
your  Committee  conceive  that  this  body 
of  evidence,  together  with  the  other  ma- 
terials contained  in  this  Report,  mlSt  fuUy 
enable  the  House  to  determine  on  w» 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  tlw  application  of 
the  laws  of  England  to  the  government 
of  thfd  people,  or  in  deciding  i»n  the  ex- 
tent of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Soptema 
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Courts  for  the  pui^e  of  supefrseding,  or 
CH>iitro]iingy  or  making  it  suppletneotal  to 
the  country  courts  which  now  act  in  Ben- 
gal»  according  to  the  forms,  and  on  the 
principles  long  prevalent  in  that  part  of 
India,  which  are  touUy  different  from,  and 
in  many  respects  repugnant  to»  the  laWs 
and  usages  of  this  kingdom." 
•^    These  strictures  contain  as  strong  ob- 
jections as. can  be  made  to  any  evidence 
adduced  to  support  a  criminal  charge ;  and 
JBU&   the  Committee  has  not  pointed  out 
what  particular  facts  are  proved  by  com- 
petent evidence,  and  what  by  evidence 
liable  to  the  obiections  they  have  stated, 
Jt  will  be  difficult  either  for  this  House,  or 
any  party  accused  on  it,  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  whole,  or  any  of  the  facts  stated, 
have  been  so  proved,  that  they  ought  to 
Jbe  gredited  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
^    I  request  I  may  not  be  understood  by 
this  observation  to  take  any  objection  to 
the  propriety  of  the  evidence  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  collected— -reform ; 
but  to  the  application  of  it  to  a  purpose 
forei^  to  that  for  which  it  was  collected — 
a  cnminal  charge.    It  is  stated  «  as  a 
iM>dy  of  facts  to  serve  as  a  foundation  of 
provisions,  and  to  enable  the  House  to 
determine  on  the  fitness  of  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  England  to  Bengal,  and  to 
decide  on  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  purpose  of 
Buperseding    or    contracting   it.''      This 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  jnquiry. 
Though  the  representations  of  the  East 
India  Company,  or  of  the  government  in 
.Bengal,  might  be  admitted  on  their  credit 
alone,  without  any  investigation,  as  suffi- 
<2ient  for   the  object    of  reform,  yet  I 
submit  tliat  those  representations,  or  such 
.parts  of  the  evidence  as  are  liable  to  these 
objections  of  the  Committee,  cannot  le- 
gally be  applied  to  substantiate  a  criminal 
I  charge,  even  if  cpUected  for  that  purpose. 
«     It  has  been  urged,  that  the  first  article 
18  supported  by  the  general  sense  of  man- 
•  kind,  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  collected  from 
their  letter  to  lord  Weymouth  in  1777, 
jBnd  that  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
■  of  the  government  in  Bengal  in  1775. 
As  part  of  my  defence  depends  on  the 

rblicacts  of  these  two  respectable  bodies, 
must  defer  considering  whether  their 
authority  ought  to  stand  for  or  against 
.  nie,  till  I  have  discloied  those  acts.  As 
.to  the  sense  of  mankind  in  general,  before 
th^t  be  admitted  as  a  ground,  it  will  be 
just  to  examioQ  (if  that  sense  has  been 
[VOL.  XXVI.] 
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acquired)  by  what  means  it  has  been  ac- 
ouired.  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  the. public, 
founded  on  an  impartial  and  true  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  on  ample  discussion  pf 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  on  a  full  in*- 
vestigation  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
the  proceedings,  and  that  opinion  has 
been  supported  by  the  authority  of  great 
lawyers,  whose  integrity  and  enlightened 
understandings  ought  and  are  used  to 
guide  and  inform  the  minds  of  the  public. 
Its  authoritv  is  irresistible ;  in  that  case  it 
may  be  trul^  said  that  vox  popuii  est  vox 
Dei.  But  if  partial  representations  have 
been  laid  before  the  public ;  if  one  side  of 
the  question  only  has  been  stated ;  if  no 
inquiry  has  been  m^de  into  the  truth  of 
'  the  facts,  the  lesality  or  illegality  of  the 
proceedings;    if  it  turns  out    that   tlie 

{)ublic  has  been  grossly  abused  and  rais- 
ed, by  bold  and  false  citations  of  the 
greatest  law  authorities  of  this  kingdom ; 
to  give  equal  weight  to  an  opinion  of  the 
public  80  procured,  would  be  to  deliver  up 
the  livesr  properties,  and  fame  of  the  best 
men  to  the  rage  of  partizans  and  the  viru- 
lence of  libellers,  who  are  the  base  and 
mercenary  instruments  of  every  malig- 
nant and  unprincipled  fection.  It  is  now 
twelve  years  since  this  nation  has  been 
deluded  by  false  and  perpetual  informa- 
tions, that  the  Supreme  Court  cf  Judica- 
ture had  most  absurdly,  cruelly,  and  with- 
out authority,  obtruded  the  comnlex  and 
intricate  criminal  laws  of  Englana,  on  the 
populous  nations  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  whose  law,  religion,  and  habits, 
were  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  them ;  that  a 
native  of  Bengal,  of  high  rank  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  on  a  capital  law  of 
England,  for  an  offence  punishable  in  the 
place  where  it  was  committed  by  fine 
onlv ;  that  the  court  which  had  tried  him 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  his  person ;  that 
he  was  brought  within  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  by  force,  and  in  that  state  that 
the  court  adjudged  that  its  jurisdiction  had 
attached  upon  him ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  in  the 
words  most  deservedly  odious  to  an  English 
eaiv  he  was  finally  executed  under  that, 
which,  if  a  law  at  all,  was  an  ex  vast  facto 
law.  These  premises  be|ng  stated,  motives 
of  the  most  atrocious  nature  were  assigned 
for  them;  and  indeed  if  the  premises  had 
been  true,  they  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  justify  the  worst  suspicions.  I  confine 
myself  to  this  subject,  and  orpit  the  various 
other  topics  of  scandal  propagated  down 
to  this  hour,  to  keep  in  heat  the  minds  of 
an  inflamed  multitude. 
[iR] 
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These  pu^Ucaticms  have  not  been  li- 
mited to  daily  papers,  but  laboured  trea- 
tises have  been  wrttten,  Tohimes  have 
been  compiled^  under  the  specious  title  of  ^ 
Histories  and  Travels,  to  induce  a  belief 
that  the  subject  was  introduced  inciden- 
tally  as  matter  of  history,  when  in  fact 
the  whole  was  fabncated  for  the  sole  pur- 

I)ose  of  disseminating  and  perpetuating 
ibels  of  this  and  a  similar  tendency,  wi^ 
a  more  certain  ettedf  because  less  sus- 
pected. 

To  give  them  a  sanction,  the  authors 
bave  dared  to  make  use  of  the  high  and 
respectable  names  of  sir  William  Black- 
stone  and  lord  Mansfield,  as  condemning 
the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Nundocomar ;  lord  Mansfield  is 
quoted  in  a  libel  published  by  Debrett, 
intituled,  an  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Cal- 
cutta, 1st  December  1780,  in  these  words, 
p.  12.  **  On  the  contrary,  the  legal 
murder  of  Nundocomar,  as  it  is  pointedly 
called  by  the  great  and  good  lord  Mans- 
field, showed  every  person  in  Bengal  what 
he  was  to  expect."  To  such  an  autho- 
rity, so  openly  cited,  who  could  refuse  his 
consent?  It  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  point 
out  from  whom  they  came,  with  whom 
the  authors  were  connected,  or  with  what 
immediate  design  they  were  written ;  it  is 
kufficjent  for  me  to  assert,  that  these  are 
the  materials,  and  the  only  materials,  tf 
the  sense  of  the  public  has  been  attained, 
by  which  it  has  been  attained. 

To  this  accusation,  thus  authorized, 
down  to  the  present  hour,  no  answer  has 
been  given,  which,  lest  it  be  thought  an 
acquiescence,  ought  to  be  accounted  for. 
It  first  found  iu  way  to  England  in 
secret  and  uncommunicated  dispatches 
and  letters,  of  the  vear  1775:  it  was 
made  against  the  judges  then  absent  in 
Bengal.  It  is  within  tne  remembrance  of 
many  members,  that  party  heats,  with  re- 
gard to  India,  as  well  as  all  other  na- 
tional concerns,  raged  at  that  period 
with  unbounded  violence.  It  probably 
was  thought  the  interest,  for  it  un- 
doubtedly was  the  practfce,  of  one  faction 
to  convey  insinuations  against  the  judges, 
as  being  partizans  of  the  opposite  faction. 
That  opposite  faction,  cautious  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  undue  connexion  with 
the  judges,  found  it  their  interest  not 
to  defend  them.  Neutral  men  (if  such 
tliere  were)  took  no  part,  and  the  judges, 
who  really  were  ( as  they  ought  to  have 
been)  of  no  party,  were  lefk  undefended. 
A  year  aher  the  calumny  had  been 


propagated  in  England,  it 
the  first  time,  by  the  judges  in 
papers    and    pamphlets   sent     te 
Should    they  then   have    answo^    the 
charge?  It  had  its  full  eflfect;  and  who 
would  read,  at  the  distance  of  two  yean, 
a  defence  on  a  subject  ^own  stale  and 
obsolete,  and  on  which  his  mind  had  f»> 
ceived  impressions  timt  indignation  made 
him  not  wish  to  have  efboed  ?  Answecs 
would  cause  bold  replies,  not  agam  te  be 
obviated,  but  at  the  distance  of  two  yean. 
My  arrival  in  England   renewed  die 
subject,  and  the  napers  have  every  day 
teemed  with  fresh  libels.    I  resolved,  aod 
have  kept  my  resolution,  that  I  would  net 
myself  publish,  nor,  as  fiir  as  I  was  able, 
suffer  any  puUioation  to  be  made  en  ny 
account.    Authors  have  solieited  me  thit 
they  might  write  on  my  aide;    prinlcn 
hav^  applied  .for  sdbjects  for  publications, 
with  promises  to  keep  their  papers  opei 
for  me,  and  with  intimations  that  if  I  did 
not  fill  the  chasms,  ihey  must  yield  to  the 
importunities  of  those  who  were  caadi- 
dates  to  fill  them  up  with  alHise  agmast 
me.    I  have  neither  yielded  to  tbeir  aoli- 
citotions  nor  threats;  I  disdained  to  de- 
fend myself  by  the  arts  by  which  I  hssre 
been  attacked.    To  put  mj  name  to  pdb- 
lications  would  have  drawa  into  life  i 
of  defamers :  to  write,  or  suWsr  any 
to  be  written  for  me  anonymoosly,  j 
not  condescend.    To  the  conscience  of 
every  individual,  who  forms  the  bodj  of 
that  public,  whose  sense  is  supposed  to  be 
against  me,  I  would  put  these  questions: 
whether,  if  he  has  formed  any  such  opi- 
nion, it  has  not  been  from  the  materials 
whidi  I  have  stated?  Whether  he  has 
been  informed  of  the  truth  of  the  Ads? 
Whether  he  has  read  the  Act  of  Bwiia- 
ment  and  the  charter,  constitotiAg  and 
ffiving  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Courts 
Whether  he  knows  the  state  of  the  town 
of  Calcutto  ?  Whether  he  knows  what  the 
law  was  there  before  that  charter  ?  Whe* 
ther  it  has  been  at  all,  or  in  what  manner 
it  has  been  idtered  by  it  ?  Whether  he  has 
examined  the  evidence  at  the  trial,  and  all 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  law 
was  carried  into  execution  ?  Whether  be 
now  knows  on  what  the  legality  or  the 
illegality  of  the  conviction  turns?  If  he 
does  not,  whether,  before  his  opinion  thus 
formed  should  operate  as  the  fooildBiite 
of  a  criminal  charge,  he  should  not  have 
full  information  on  those  points?  lliat  In- 
formation I  hope  to  give  to  Ute  Hense, 
but  must  first  be  indulged  toobviala  these 
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authorities,  which  otherwise  might  wei|^ 
%oo  heavy  to  be  counterbalanceji  by  any 
arguments  that  I  might  produce. 

The  particular  condescension  shown  to 
me  by  the  noble  lord  whose  name  has 
l»een  so  indecently  used  since  my  arrival, 
left  no  doubt  in  mv  mind,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible his  lordship's  name  could,  with  his 
luiowledge,  have  been  used  to  add  autho- 
rity to  that  m>el :  I  rested  satisfied  under 
that  conviction  until  this  article  was  exhi- 
bited ;  then  not  knowing  how  conducive 
that  high  authority,  so  daringly  cited, 
might  have  be^o  to  the  procuring  the 
•enae  of  mankind,  which  1  now  first  heard 
would  be  a  ground  urged  against  me,  I 
caused  application  to  be  made  to  his  lord- 
ehip,  that  I  might  be  able  expressly  to  con- 
tradict his  having  termed  the  execution  of 
Nundcomar  a  legal  murder,  if  the  fact  was 
iK>t  fi>unded  in  truth.  This  I  the  rather 
did,  as  I  had  learnt  that  the  person  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  author  of  that 
pamphlet  had  the  credit  of  having  means 
of  good  information.  That  noble  lord  has 
dedared,  that  so  fiur  from  usmg  such  an 
expression,  he  has  never  formed  any  opi- 
nion on  the  sii^ject ;  that  the  assertion  is 
an  absolute  falsehood,  and  has  authorized 
the  contradiction  of  it,  whenever  it  is 
anade,  and  wherever  it  has.or  is  likely  to 
gain  credit. 

The  public  has  sustained  a  general  and 
great  loss  by  the  death,  of  sir,  William 
Blackstone;  and  I  have  particularly  to 
lament  that  I  cannot  furnish  the  House 
with  a  living  declaration  from  him ;  but  I 
|mve  prooft  as  strong,  that  his  memory  in 
this  instance  has  been  grossly  insulted,  by 
presuming  to  fiUsify  that  which  was  his 
iDpim'on  when  living ;  for  in  a  letter  dated 
SOth  Jan.  1779,  wljiich  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive  from  that  polite  and  accurate 
oracle  of  law,  by  which  he  introduced  a 
eentleman  to  me,  he  concludes  thus :  '<  I 
have  the  more  easily  yielded  to  give  him 
this  letter,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  congratulating  you  on  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  yourself  and  your  colleagues  in 
office baveacquired  among  all  dispassionate 
men  here  in  England,  by  your  prudent 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice  on 
many  very  delicate  and  important  occa- 
sions.' That  your  present  situation  may 
ipTOve  as  beneGcial  in  the  end,  as  it  has 
been  honourable  to  you  in  the  beginning, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  W.  Blackstonb.".  His 
works  and  opinions  are  now  amongst  the 
b«B)  anthorities  m  oar  courts  of  law* 


I  did  not  intend  to  cite  my  correspon- 
dence with  lord  Walsingham,  lord  Ash- 
burton,  and  the  late  Attorney-general 
(Mr.  Wallace,)  to  prove  their  sentiments  to 
be  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  supposed 
sense  of  mankind;  because  I  did  not  know 
that  their  names  had  been  made  use  of  to 
support  the  same  scandal ;  but  as  an  boo. 
member  of  the  House  has  lately  informed 
me  the  name  of  lord  Ashburton  has  been 
used  to  die  same  purpose,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  citing  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  me,  dateii  Jan.  5th,  1776,  it  being  so 
expressly  to  this  point.  His  words  are  : 
<<  The  publication  of  the  trials  has  been 
of  use,  as  it  has  obviated  abundance  of 
ridiculous  and  groundless  stories. ,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  proceedings  to  disapprove 
of,  except  that  you  seem  to  have  wasted 
more  time  isi  the  discussion  of  the  privi- 
leges of  ambassadors  than  so  ridiculona  a 
claim  deserved.'' 

These  were  not  men  who  would  bold 
correspondence  with  judges  guilty  of  a 
legal  murder ;  these  were  not  men  who 
would  be  volunteers  in  applauding  such 
conduct.  They  were  great  lawyers  in 
their  day;  they  are  gone,  and  lumost  a 
new  ffeneration  has  *  succeeded  them. 
Though  it  has  been  given  out  authorita- 
tively, afid  propagated  in  pnnt  to  pr^udice 
my  cause,  I  shall  not,  till  I  am  convinced 
by  fatal  experience,  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  same  profession 
in  this  House  can  so  totally  diner  in  opi- 
nion from  them  as  to  have  reprobated  my 
conduct,  and  prejudged  me  unheard.  X 
do  profess  myself  to  ^ave  had  a  particular 
reliance  on  that  part  of  the  House,  not 
from  any  mean  expectation,  that  because 
I  had  < been  of  their  body  I  should  be 
supported  by  it :  I  know  the  liberality  of 
it  too  well  to  entertain  so  vain  a  wish.  I 
know,  if  I  be  foutid  a  rotten  member,  I 
shall  be  cut  off  and  thrown  with  detestation 
from  it.  My  defence  depending  chiefly 
on  matters  of  law,  my  reliance  is  on  no ' 
personal  fiivour,  but  their  professional 
ability  to  determine  on  matters  of  law,  and 
their  characteristic  habit,  not  to  condemn, 
not  to  reprobate  without  a  hearing :  Audi 
aUeram  partem  is  a  maxim  acknowledged 
to  be  equitable  by  all  who  know  what  jus- 
tice is :— but  it  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  honest  lawyer.  If  I  am  entitled  to 
it  from  the  merits  of  my  case,  I  shall  have 
the  support,  not  of  the  corps,  but  of  in- 
dividuals :  they  will  despise  the  arts  made 
use  of  to  deprive  me  <x  it  Their  cha- 
racters are  above  the  imputation  of  sacri- 
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£cing  troth  and  justice  to  the  narrow  prin- 
ciple of  an  espiit  de  corps.  Whether  I 
shall  have  it  or  not  will  depend  on  the 
Articles,  and  the  answers  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  to  them. 

The  first  Article  after  the  introduction 
states  these  facts :  that  a  native  of  high 
rank*and  great  eminence  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  named  Mahah  Rajah  Nundco- 
mar,  was  indicted,  tried,  and  condemned, 
his  appeal  rejected,  and  himself  finally 
executed,  for  the  crime  of  forgery  on  the 
2  Geo,  2.  c,  25.— charges  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings to  be  illegal,  imputes  the  crimi- 
nality to  me  alone,  and  accounts  for  that 
criminality  by  the  most  diabolical  motives. 

The  first  objection  is,*  That  the  ISrh 
Geo.  3.  which  authorized  his  Majesty  to 
grant  the  charter,  and  establish  the 
Supreme  Court,  *<.  defined  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,''  **  but  did  not  confer  nor 
authorize  his  Majesty  to  confer  on  the 
cpurt  any  criminal  jurisdiction  whatsoever 
in  an^  case  whatsoever  over  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  said  provinces/' 
.  2d.  That  «  albeit  the  said  charter  did 
contain  clauses  for  conferring-  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  natives  of  certain  descrip^ 
tions,"  "  yet  the  cKarter  was  not  competent 
without  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  IS  Geo.  3." 

The  Sd  objection  goes  to  the  legality  of 
the  proceedings,  <<  because  Nundcomar 
was  held  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  under  the  charter,  as  having 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta  at  the  time 
of  committing  the  forgery ;  that  it  was 
unjust  to  make  him  so  amenable  and  sub- 
lect  to  a  foreign  law,  because  he  was 
brought  down  to  Calcutta  by  force,  and 
detained  there  a  prisoner  by  order  of  the 
president  and  council  at  the  time  afore- 
paid.'' 

The  4th  is,  «  That  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  ^B^ 
did  not  extend  to  India,  and  that  no  in- 
dictment thereon  against  any  person,  whe- 
ther English  or  native,  resident  in  the 
said  province,  could  be  legal ;"  "  for  no  act 
can  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  depen- 
dent dominion  of  Great  Britain,  unless  it 
be  so  expressed  in  the  act :"  <<  that  there  is 
no  such  expression ;"  but  **  on  the  con- 
trary, the  operation  of  the  said  act  b 
dearly,"  "  by  the  preamble,  by  the  pro- 
visions,'- **  and  by  •  the  whole  purview, 
strictly  confined  to  the  realm  of  England, 
and  contains  an  Express  proviso  that  it 
ktiall  not  extend  to  Scotland." 

5th.  That  *^  forgery  was  not  capital  by 
^  law  of  the  country  of  which  Nund- 


comar was  a  native  and  an  inhabitant; 
and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  priodpleB 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  reason,  to  sub- 
ject a  whole  nation  to  the  penalties  of  a 
foreign  law,'*  "  incompatible  with  the 
opinions,  manners,  habits,  and  religion  of 
that  nation,'*  the  law  being  "  in  a  laagoagc 
not  understood  by  that  nation,**  "  admi- 
nistered by  forms  with  which  the  said 
nation  was  unacquainted)  by  persons  with 
whom  the  said  nation  cannot  converse, 
utterly  inapplicable  to,  and  franied  withoitt 
any  contemplation  of,  the  said  nation.'' 

iSth.  That  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  «  couM 
be  binding  in  India  only  on  the  geoerri 
sround,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  En^iah 
Jaw  was  transplanted  to  the  said  provincesr 
*<  which  supposition  is  not  supported  by 
the  charter,  and  is  repugnant  to  reasoa 
and  justice." 

7th.  That  **  the  only  pretence  under 
which  the  proceedings  canld  with  any 
colour  be  justified,"  ••  was  the  operation  i^ 
the  charter  of  justice  falsely  pretended  to 
be  sufficient  for  establishing  the  crioiinal 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  the  English 
penal  law,  over  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  said  provinces,"  which  <<  charter  was 
not  granted  till  1774,"  and  was  not  "pub- 
lished till  October  1774;"  "that  the  forgery 
was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  ia 
1770,"  and  therefore,  admitting  the  cob? 
petency  of  the  charter,  it  was  an  *^  expoM 
JactQ  law,"  as  applied  to  the  case  of  Nund- 
comar. 

8thly.  That  Nundcomar  was  convicted 
on  false  and  iosuffieient  evidence.  To  the 
mode  of  the  execution  it  is  objected,  that 
it  was  in  a  manner  shocking  to  the  religi- 
ous opinions  of  the  Gentoos.  Then  the 
article,  which  at  the  commencement  had 
charged,  *'  That  in  violation  of  my  doty, 
in  direct  oppression  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  my  commission,  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  English  law  and  geno'al  jtistice,  I 
became  in  effect  the  abettor  and  instru* 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings,  or  of  bis  parti- 
zans,  in  a  wicked  and  unprmcipled  attack 
on  the  life  of  his  accuser,  and  converted, 
his  Majesty's  commission  and  authority, 
the  laws  of  England,  and  the  sacred  cha- 
racter  of  magistracy,  into  a  new  means  of 
impunity,  and  a  new  and  additional  engine 
of  revenge,  oppression,  and  terror  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  I  was  coromisnoned 
to  control,"  concludes  by  averring  **  That 
the  said  proceedings  were  the  fruit  of  a 
corrupt  an4  wicked  confederacy  between 
me  and  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  the  said  Wan«a 
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lE^aslingsfrom  a  just  accusation  by  accom- 
plishing the  death  of  his  accuser;  and 
that  the  law,  of  England  was  made  the 
engine  and  instrument  of  the  said  con- 
federacy." To  support  this,  various  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  aggravating  crimi- 
nality,, which  I  shall  specify  when  I  come 
to  make  my  observations  on  them,  are  dis- 
persed in  the  different  parts  of  this  Article. 
Prom  these  premises  are  drawn  this  con- 
clusion, that  I  am  in  all  and  singular  of 
them,  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misde« 
meanors. 

If  the  premises  are  true,  they  warrant 
a  more  severe  conclusion ;  if  the  premi/Bes 
are  true,  1  am  guilty  not  of  misdemeanors, 
J  am  guilty  of  muraer ;  if  for  tlie  purpose 
of  ''screening  the  guilty  from  a  just  accu- 
sation," I  have  made  the  ''  law  of  England 
the  engine  and  instrument  of  a  confede- 
racy to  acQomplish  the  death  of  the 
accuser,"  1  have  been  guilty  of  a  murder 
of  the  basest,  foulest,  and  most  aggravated 
ntture.  From  such  premises  that  is  the 
only  true  conclusion.  1  do  not  decline  it. 
It  would  have  been  justice  to  have  drawn 
it.  My  life  would  then  have  been  forfeit 
had  I  been  found  guilty ;  it  would  have 
been  mercy  to  have  sacrificed  that  life  as 
an  atonement  for  these  enormous  crimes, 
"whichi  if  I  am  convicted  of,  or  am  to  lay 
under  the  public  imputation  of  having 
perpetrated,  would  have  become  a  burthen 
too  intolerable  to  be  dragged  to  a  distant 
grave. 

-  The  substance  of  this  Article  has  long 
beto  before  the  public,  but  brought  before 
it  in  a  manner  which  afforded  me  no  means 
of  answering  it.  The  weight  of  it  has 
indeed  borne  so  heavy  on  me,  that  nothing 
but  the  consolation  of  my  own  conscience 
indignation  for  unworthy  treatment,  and 
the  expectation  that  the  *  truth  would  at 
some  time  or  other  be  revealed,  could 
have  supported  me  under  it. 

With  an  overflowing  heart,  I  return  my 
thanks  to  God,  and  his  immediate  instru- 
ment, mv  accuser,  that  he  has  been  pleased 
to  afford  me  this  opportunity,  'now  first 
given,  of  disclosing  the  true  state  of  this 
60  long  misrepresented  case,  and  of  vindi- 
cating my  own  honour,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  much-injured  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Before  I  consider  the  objections  to  die 
proceedings,  which  are  founded  on  the 
Insufficiency  of  the  charter  of  his  present 
Mi^^sty,  1  ^QSt  take  the  liberty  to  observe 
that  any  qiieation  relative  to  the  jvrisdic- 
iion  gi^ea-by  U»Qt  charter  bey4)Dd  Calcutta 


and  over  persons  answering  to  certain  de- 
scriptions inhabiting  the  provinces  at  large, 
is,  as  applied  to  this  case,  merely  specula- 
tive :  For  it  was  not  in  the  exercise  of 
that  jurisdiction  that  Nnndcomar  was 
tried.  But  to  vindicate  myself  from  the 
imputation  of  having  not  only  unadvisedly 
but  knowin^y  presumed  to  take  on  me  a 
criminal  junsdiction  under  a  charter  cleariy 
illegal;  and  as  it  is  ur^ed  particularly 
asainst  me  as  **  being  pnvy  to  and  em- 
ployed in  framing  the  charter  afler  I  knew 
of  my  appointment;"  and  that  powers 
were  by  my  desire  "  illegally  inserted," 
and  were  «<  conferred^  on  myself  by 
myself,"  I  shall  submit  to  the  House  the 
following  facts  and  observations :  they  will 
also  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  same  objec- 
tions repeated  in  other  Articles. 

The  original  draught  of  this  charter 
was  perus^  by  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, then  Attorney-general;  received 
alterations  from  lord  Loughborough,  then 
Solicitor-General;  was  revised  \j  lord 
Walsingham,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common-pleas ;  and  by  earl  Bathurst,  then 
Lord  Chancellor.  That  1  attended  all 
those  noble  lords  on  the  occasion,  more 
particularly  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  their 
several  reasoning  on  the  subject;  that  I 
have  at  present  m  my  possession  all  their 
rough  draughts,  with  tneir  several  observ- 
ations, and  the  reports  of  the  then  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor-General  in  their  own 
respective  hand-writmgs ;  that  from  thence 
I  did  acquire,  and  have  declared  that  I 
did  acquire,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  intention  of  the  drawers  of  that  char- 
ter ;  is  most  undoubtedly  true :  But  as  I 
cannot  without  presumption  attempt  it, 
I  must  refrain  from  vmdicating  myself 
from  the  charge  of  having  advised  illegal 
powers  to  be  inserted  in  the  charter,  or 
conferred  them  on  myself.  The  very 
attempt  to  justify  myself  would  be  an 
insdlt  on  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  the 
noble  lords  that  drew  the  charter ;  and  it 
would  be  the  utmost  arrogance  in  me  to 
conceive  that  it  can  by  any  possibility  be 
believed  that  they  could  have  been  im- 
posed on  by  or  borne  suchadince  from  me. 
'  It  might  perhaps  not  have  been  deemed 
an  act  so  rash  as  to  incur  an  impeachment, 
if  1  had  accepted  and  executea  my  office 
solely  under  the  impression  of  these  great 
authorities. 

But  I  then  understood,  and  now  con- 
tendf  thlit  the  legality  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (except  as  to  some 
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special  regulations  ordained  by  that  act), 
does  not  depend  on  any  auniority  con- 
Teyed  to  his  Majesty  by  the  IS  Geo.  3, 
and  that  it  is  no  otherwise,  as  to  the  present 
question,  an  enabling  statutCi  than  by 
removing  the  then  existing  courts  in  Cal- 
cutta, during  the  continuance  of  which, 
under  the  c£irter  of  Geo.  2,  his  Majesty 
could  not  create  anv  new  court ;  but  they 
being  actually  thereby  abolished,  it  became 
lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  srant  a  new 
charter  of  justice,  and  republish  shis  Uws 
in  that  town  as  his  predecessors  had  done: 
And  as  the  temtorial  acquisitions  of 
Bengal,  Bi^iar,  and  Orissa,  really  were, 
and  were  by  act  of  Parliament  stated  to 
be,  in  the  East  India  Company;  and  more 
particularly  as  the  Act  or  the  13  Geo.  5, 
assumed  a  civil  jurisdiction  over  certain 
inhabitants  of  those  provinces  described 
by  that  Act :  the  legislature  had  thereby 
recognized  those  provinces  to  be  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  King 
in  fact  has  done  no  more  than  exercise 
bis  undoubted  prerogative  through  those 
dominions,  by  giving  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  the  persons  answering  to  the  same 
descriptions  as  those  over  whom  the  statute 
had  before  exercised  a  civil  Jurisdiction. 
If  it  was  not  contrary  to  justice  that  the 
parliament  should  assume  a  right  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  it  could  not  be  contrary  to 
justice  in  the  Crown  to  grant  a  co-exten- 
sive criminal  jurisdiction :  Both  rights  are 
founded  en  the  same  claim.  On  these 
grounds  I  contend  that  his  Ma|esty's  pre- 
rogative was  le^ly  exerted  m  granting 
the  personal  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
provinces  at  large,  without  the  aid  (^  the 
act.  But  with  respect  to  the  local  juris- 
diction in  the  town  of  Calcutta,  theugh  I 
equally  contend  that  the  authority  of  the 
19  Geo.  3,  was  not  necessary  to  the 
legality  qf  it ;  yet  if  that  had  been  neces- 
sary^  it  will  appear  by  the  words  of  the 
charter,  comfmred  with  the  words  of  the 
13  Geo.  8,  that  it  is  expressly  authorized 
by  that  Act. 

By  13  Geo.  3,  it  is  enacted,  **  That  the 
Supreme  Court  <^  Judicature  at  Fort 
William  in  Bengal  shall  be  at  all  times  a 
court  of  record,  and  shall  be  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  in 
and  for  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  factory 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  tlie  limits 
thereof,  and  the  fiietories  subordinate 
thereto."  The  clause  in  the  charter  is, 
**  and  we  do  hereby  grant,  ordam  and 
appoint,  that  the  said  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  WHUam  in  Bengal  shall 
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also  be  a  court  of  oyer  and  temnner,  mi  | 
gaol  delivery,  in  and  for  the  town  of  Cal- 
cutta,   and  factory  of  Fort  Williaiii  ia  ' 
Bengal  aforesaid,  and  the  limits  thereat  | 
and  the  factories  subordinate  therennts^ 
and  shall  have  the  like  power  and  autho- 
rity as  commissioners  or  justices  of  ojcr 
and  terminer,  and  gaol  ilelivery,  have  or  | 
may  exercise  in  that  part  of  Gre^  Britais  i 
called  England,  to  inquire  by  the  oaths  of  | 
good  and  sufficient  men,  of  all  treasons,  i 
murders,    and  other  felonies,    forgeriei,  | 
perjuries,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  heretofore  had,    done,  «r 
committed,   or  which  shall  hereafter  be 
had,  done,  or  committed  withio  the  said 
towB-or  factory,  and  the  limits  aforesaid,  j 
and  the  factories  subordinate  thereto." 

I  said^  that  whether  the  personal  jvris> 
diction  over  the  inhabitants  at  Unve  wai 
legal  or  not,  was  in  this  case  merdy  spe- 
culative :  I  might  add,  that  aa  lar  as  the 
practice  of  the  court  had  gone  when  I  left 
India,  it  was  speculative  as  to  every  case. 
Afler  the  alarms  taken  at,  and  propagated 
from,  the  India  House,  and  ttie  general 
apprehension  in  England  from  the  injostioe  ' 
and  confusion  consequent  to  the  auppoaed 
introduction  of  the  criminal  lawa  of  Eng- 
land over  the  nations  of  India,  1  fear  I  shall 
scarcely  gain  credit  when  I  aaoert,  that  I 
those  laws  have  not  been  put  in  practice 
a|;ainst  any  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  pro- 
vmces ;  yet  I  do  most  positively  aver,  that 
from  the  establishment  of  the  court,  tfll  I 
kft  Bengal  in  December  17S3,  there  had 
been  no  indictment  tried  against  anv 
person  who  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Cal- 
cutta, nor  for  crimes  not  ooraoiitted  ia 
Calcutta. 

I  shall  first  endeavour  to  clear  away  the 
third  objection,  which  impeaches  tibe  le- 
gali^  of  trying  Nundcomar  as  an  inh^ 
biunt  of  CalcutU;  for  it  is  true,  aa  stated 
in  the  Article,  that  he  was  held  to  be 
subject  to  the  junsdiotion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  town  ef  Cal> 
cutta,  I  admit  there  was  no  other  **  preteaoc 
of  lunsdiction,"  and  on  this  fact,  righdjr 
understood,  I  rest  the  whole  gist  of  wfat 
I  shall  offiNT  in  support  of  the  le^dity  ef 
the  proceedings,  iod  the  proprie^  and 
justice  of  tbe  charter  and  act  of  pariia- 
ment  which  introduced  the  EngUah  laws 
into  that  town.  I  tberefiire  nasraaatly 
request  the  particular  altentioii  of  ^ 
House  to  this  most  material  peiot^  and 
that  it  will  distinguish  this  case  froas  adiat 
it  is  not,  by  keeping  in  aaind  wbal  it ii; 
^hatiiianottbe         '       
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^  the  provnioes  al  lar^  tned  by  an 
imknaim  new  Engliah  law,  inipoaed  on 
foreign  natiene  and  provinces,  bat  the  case 
of  a  person  tried  by  the  ancient  municipal 
laws  of  Calcutta,  In  English  town,  with 
which  law  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  of 
wbich  town  be  was  a  settled  inhabitant. 

There  are  but  two  classes  of  people, 
eaccept  BritTsh  subjects,  over  wfaon  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extends. 
These  are  iDhabitants  of  the  provinces  «t 
krrge  as  described  in  the  act,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Calcutta,  who 
indeed  are  British  subjects.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
this  Article,  and  the  propriety  of  the  use 
of  the  Eagliah  law,  to  consider  Uie  poli- 
tical state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
as  distinguished  from  the  political  state  of 
the  inh^itants  of  the  province  at  lam 
before  IS  Geo.  S,  and  the  operation  of  the 
charter  on  each  state. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  at 
large  constitute  a  nation  of  immense  popu- 
UicioD,  extending  over  a  vast  region, 
governed  by  theur  ancient  laws,  having 
courts  of  justice  admioistering  those  laws, 
enjoying  no  benefits  from,  not  desiring  and 
totally  Ignorant  of,  the  laws  of  Engfiind ; 
the  iParliament  of  Great  Britain  had 
enacted  no  law«  to  which  it  required  their 
obedience ;  the  Kine  had  not  exercised 
his  prerogative  over  fliem  by  establishing 
his  courts  of  justice,  or  introducing  his 
laws;  their  subjection  to  his  laws  must 
have  been  compulsory ;  if  they  disliked  his 
Uiwa,  they  could  not  have  escaped  from 
them  but  by  quitting  the  provkices  en- 
tirely* 

The  state  of  rhe  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
was  in  every  particular  diflbrent  they  were, 
as  compared  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  a  very  mconsider^le  number, 
inhabiting  a  <very  narrow  dtttrict,  and  that 
district  an  Enelish  town  and  setUement, 
not  governed  by  their  own  hiws,  bat  by 
those  of  England,  long  since  there  estab* 
lisbed;  where  there  were  no  courts  of 
oriminal  justice  but  those  of  the  King  of 
England,  which  administered  bis  laws  to 
the  extent,  and  in  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  administered  in  England : 
the  inhabitants  had  resorted  to  the  Eng- 
lish fiag,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
English  law ;  the^  chose  those  hws  in 
pneference  to  then:  own;  diey  were  be- 
come accustomed  to  them;  the  town  was 
part  of  the  dominion  of  the  crown  by  un- 
equivocal right;  originidly  by  cession 
founded  on  c^npact,  afterwards  bycap- 
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tore  and  conquest.  Their  submissioo  was 
vohmtary ;  and  if  they  disKked  die  tews, 
thev  had  only  to  cross  a  ditch,  and  were 
no  longer  subject  to  theuu  The  state  of 
an  inhabitant  in  the  provinces  at  hn^gov 
was  that  of  a  man  inhabiting  his  own 
country,  subject  to  its  own  laws;  the  state 
of  an  Hindoo,  a  native  of  the  provinces^ 
inhabiting  CaJcotta,  which  in  e£Eect  vraa 
an  EngliMi  town  to  sil  intents  and  pur- 
poses, did  not  differ  from  that  of  any  other 
forieigner,  from  whatsoever  conntry  he 
might  have  migrated ;  he  partook  oi  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  in  return 
owed  them  obedience. 

The  distance  or  proximity  of  the  coun- 
tiy  where  a  foreign  inhabitant  is  bom, 
cannot  make  him  more  or  less  subject  to 
tlie  laws  of  the  EngH^  town  whidi  be  in* 
habits :  an  Hindoo  inhabitant  of  Calcutta 
was  as  much  amenable  to  the  English  law 
in  Calcutta,  as  if  the  same  Hindoo  had  been 
an  tnhabitant  of  London.  He  might  with 
equal  propriety  obiect  to  being  tried  by 
any  law  but  that  of  his  native  cduntry  at 
the  CHd  Bailey  as  at  the  Court-house  in 
Calcutta.  Gmraltar  in  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  is,  Calais  in  that  of  France  was,  part 
of  the  dominion  of  this  realm :  admitting 
the  laws  of  England  to  have  b^n  intro* 
duced  mto  those  towns,  as  I  will  prove 
them  to  have  been  introduced  into  Cal* 
cutta,  a  French  inhabitant  of  Calais,  or  a 

ridi  inhabitant  of  Gibraltar,  havii^ 
ied  agamst  the  law  under  which  he 
dw^  might  with  equal  reason  complain 
that  be  was  not  tried  by  the  law  or  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  as  an  Hindoo  in  Cal- 
cutta, because  that  town  is  situated  ia 
Bens^ 

There  is  nothing  in  the  quality  of  aa 
Hindoo  that  makes  the  law  of  the  country 
wherein  he  was  bom  more  attached  to  hhn 
than  to  a  Frenchman  or  Spaniard:  aM 
must  be  obedient  to  the  law  that  protects 
them. 

It  was  not  tin, since  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  collection  of  the  revenues 
have  been  brought  to  Calcutta,  that  it  has 
become  populous  by  the  influx  of  black 
inhabitants ;  the  laws  have  not  been  6b^ 
truded  on  them,  they  have  come  to  the 
laws  of  England. 

The  charter  has  given  a  criminal  juris- 
diction not  local  mi  territorial  over  the 
provinces,  but  personal  over  part  of  the 
mhabitants  answering  to  certain  descrip- 
tions; but  the  juriscuction  given  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  is  universal,  that 
being  a  territorial  lurisdiction  throi^h  the 
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whole  town  of  Calcutta.  The  first,  as  to 
the  provinces  at  hree,  is  new,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  that  charter;  all  the  laws  of 
England  established  by.  that  charter  I 
admit  to  be  new  as  to  them,  and  only  to 
be  supported  by  the  authosity  of  that 
charter;  but  with  regard  to  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  the  operation  of  the  statute  was 
different.  I^ng  before  the  erecting  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1774,  there  had 
existed  in  Calcutta  courts  in  the  nature  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  and  gaol  delivery, 
administering  the  criminal  laws  of  Eng- 
land with  a  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
Calcutta.  The  IS  Geo.  d,  abolished  those 
courts  to  make  room  for  the  Supreme 
Court ;  it  gave  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
power  of  trying  the  same  crimes  with  a 
territorial  jurisdiction  co-extensive  only 
with  that  of  the  old  courts.  The  7th 
report  of  the  Secret  Committee  states  the 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  charter  of  26 
Geo.  2,  in  Calcutta  thus :  ^*  .And  the  said 
charter  further  grants  and  ordains  the 
governor  and  council  to  be  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  have  power  to  act  as  such,  and 
to  hold  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace ;  and 
also  to  he  commissioners  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery,  for 
trying  and  punishing  ^1  offences  (high 
treason  only  excepted)  committed  within 
the  said  town  or  factory,  or  its  subordinate 
factories;  to  proceed  by  indictment,  or 
such  other  way  as  is  used  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  as  near  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  inhabi- 
tants will  allow.'''  The  Committee  like- 
wise received  this  evidence  on  the  same 
subject :  <*  Mr.  Russef,  who  also  resided 
several  years  in  Bengal,  observed  to  your 
Committee  that,  though  the  mayor's  court 
cannot  exercise  jurisdiction  over  natives, 
unless  by  consent,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  extends  to  natives  as 
well  as  Europeans."  All  that  was  new  in 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  was,  that 
it  might  try  the  crime  of  high  treason,-  the 
court  being  now  held  by  the  King's 
judges,  and  that  crime  not  having  been 
submitted  to  a  trial  under  judges  nomi- 
nated by  the  Company.  The  statute  and 
charter,  with  regard  to  the  town  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  present  crime,  introduced 
no  new  jurusdiction,  or  new  law,  but  barely 
placed  four  judges  nominated  by  the 
King  on  that  tribunal,  on  which  the  presi- 
dent and  council  nominated  by  the  Com- 
Cy  had  before  sat.  The  2  Geo.  2,  c  25, 
ing  been  in  force  before,  was  an  old 
law  continued,  not  a  new  one  introduced : 
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that  this  is  not  an  opinion  made  up  for  this  i 
defence,  but  the  original  opinion  on  which 
I  acted  at  first  setting  out,  will  appear  by 
notes  which  I  have  in  my  haad  of  the 
charge  that  I  gave  to  the  first  grand  jmy, 
by  which  I  pointed  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  jurisdictions^  and  by  the 
answer  which  I  gave  to  the  Address  of  the 
Hindoo  inhabiunts  of  Calcutta :  this  1  un- 
dertake to  prove  to  be  true  by  law,  fikt, 
and  practice* 

A^  to  the  first  introduction  of  the  Itvs 
of  England,  I  take  it  to  be  a  position  not 
to  be  denied,  that  on  a  new  accession  of 
dominion  to  the  crown  of  these  realms,  the 
laws  used  before  such  accession  are  io 
force  till  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  sfaaQ 
provide  otherwise ;  but  that  it  is  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  his  Majesty,  by 
his  own  authority,  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament, to  erect  courts  of  justice  by  his 
charter,  and  establish  the  laws  of  En^and 
in  his  new  dominion ;  and  that,  on  the 
Surrender  or  other  determination  of  the 
King's  charter,  he  may  again  grant  a  new 
charter,  and  may  again  re-estaUash  his 
laws. 

I  esteem  it  a  position  equally  undeni- 
able, that  when  the  King  shall  have  so 
introduced  his  laws,  all  such  laws  as  were 
in  force  in  the  reaW  of  England  at  the 
time  when  the  laws  were  so  introdaced, 
are  ipsojacto  the  laws  of  the  new  domi- 
nion, though  laws  made  subsequent  may 
not  extend  to  that  new  dominion,  exce|»t 
it  be  expressly  mentioned  in  tlMMe  laws 
that  they  shall.  That  his  Majesty  King 
George  1,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reigo, 
granted  a  charter  of  justice  for  the  town 
of  Cdcutta,  and  thereby  introduced  the 
English  law ;  and  that  on  the  surrender  of 
that' charter,  the  same  was  done  by  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  2,  in  the  96th 
year  of  his  reign,  has  been  proved  before 
the  committees  oif  this  House :  it  is  a  legal 
consequence,  that  all  the  crhninal  laws  in 
force  in  England  at  that  period  thereby 
became  the  laws  of  the  town  of  Calcutta. 
The  2  Geo.  2,  the  year  in  whidi  this 
statute  was  passed,  being  prior  to  the  96th 
of  his  reigo,  when  the  charter  was  granted, 
this  statute  was  there  established  by  tiwt 
charter.  •    . 

But  this  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  legal 
consequence  only ;  before  I  sat .  oo  &e 
criminal  side  of  the  cqurt,  I  was  not  satis- 
fied with  mere  argument,  I  inquired  into 
the  fact.  The  13  Geo.  S,  having  remkei 
the  records  of  the  old  court  to  be  denWaed 
over  to  the  supreme  courts  I 
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them,  and  fdund  what  was  true  in  argu- 
xiMiit  bad  been  supported  by  practice. 

I  found  that  the  laws  of  England,  statute 
sAd  connnon,  had  been  inSscriminately 
pot  in  force ;  murders,  highway  robberies, 
EMirglaries,  felonies  of  all  kinds,  had  been 
tried  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  Old 
Bail.ey,  or  Assizes  in  England,  and  con- 
victions and  executions  had  on  them,  as 
well  against  Portuguese,  Hindoo,  Mussul- 
mauns,  and  other  foreign  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  •  as  asainst  those  who  are  more 
especially  called  British  subjects. 

Copies  of  these  records  are,  as  1  under- 
stand, at  the  India  House,  and  must  be 
full  of  such  trials.  But  here  1  must  ob- 
8enre,«that  after  the  most  diligent  search 
into  the*  records  of  the  former  criminal 
court,  I  could  not  discover  any  record  or 
proceedings  prior  to  the  charter  of  26  Geo. 
^,  nor  till  some  years  subsequent  to  it. 
The  convictions  and  executions  had  in- 
creased in  the  three  last  years  next  pre- 
ceding'die  establishment  of  tlie  present 
court.    I       * 

By  those  records  I  was  itot  only  fur- 
niflhed  with  precedents  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  former  court,  but  likewise 
what  was  the  recent  sense  of  the  East  India 
Goinpany  at  the  time  the  charter  of  the 
26  Geo.  2  was  granted.     This  I  consi- 
dered (knowing  the  very  able  legal  assist- 
ance that  great  body  always  avails  itself 
of)  to  be.  a  true  contemporary  exposition 
oT  the  charter,  expressive  of  the  true  in- 
tent of  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  granting 
it ;  for  among  the  recbrds  I  found  the  in- 
structions sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors with  that  charter,  and  expecting,  as 
I  really  procured,  great  information  from 
them,  onlered  them  to  be  copied.    These 
instructions  direct  the  new  court  how  to 
proceed  against  prisoners  not  understand- 
ing English,  tells  what  crimes  are  misde- 
meanors, what  simple  felonies,  what  within 
dei^,  what  capital,  and  all  the  distinc- 
tions on  that  head ;  what  punishments  are 
to  be  inflicted,  amongst  which  transporta- 
tion is  particularized;   how  to  proceed  in 
each  case ;  and  gives  precedents  of  indict- 
ments for  each  crime,  the  oath  for  an  in- 
terpreter when  the  nrisoner  does  not  un- 
derstand English,  directions  how  to  pro- 
ceed when  any  Portuguese,  Gentoo,  or 
native  of  India,  not  l^m  of  British  pa- 
rents, hspptns  to  be  iMTosecutcd  for  any 
capital    oaeoce,   whica  the  instructions 
say,    <^  will    probdbly  'often    happen ;'' 
they  are  tddthat  stealing  goods  above 
the  value  of.  foi^-«hiUing9    out   of  a 
[VOI*  XXVI.] 


dwelKng-house,  above  five  shillings  pri- 
vately out  of  a  shop,  iirare-house,  coach- 
house, or  stable,  and  fromr  the  person 
above  five  shillings,  is  capital ;  they  are 
told  that  the  jury  may  mitigate  the  sum, 
so  as  to  make  the  offence  clergyable ;  and 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  is  directed  to  mark 
the  judgment,  so  mitigated,  to  distinguish 
them*  They  give  precedents  of  indict- 
ments for  all  these  crimes,  and  add  indict- 
ments for  burglaries,  highway  robberies, 
and  horse-stealingi  as  cases,  '<  likely  to 
happen.'' 

In  a  marginal  note  tbey  are  told,  in 
cases  where  any  Act  of  Parliament  makesi 
a  crime  felony,  which  was  not  so  at  pom-  ' 
mon  law,  the  indictment  must  conclude,  - 
against  the  form  of  the  statute ;  they  are  di- 
rected to  <*  enlarge  on  his  Majesty's-prince- 
ly  goodness^  who,  on  the  humble  apnli-, 
cation  of  the  honourable  Company,  nas 
thought  fit  to  extend  his  care  and  the  ^ 
benefit  of  his  laws  to  his  most  distant  sub- 
jects in  the  British  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies."    This  the  Directors  desire  *•  may 
be  done  the  first  time  the  commission  ia 
put  into  execution." 

After  this  charter,  etfter  these  ipstriic* 
tions,  after  this  practice,  ever  since  the 
26  Geo.  2,  it  cannot  surely  be  contended 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  first  intro-  ' 
duced  into  Calcutta  by  the  charter  which  ' 
erected  the  supreme  court,  or  that  an  in- 
habitant of  Calcutta,  though  a  native  of 
India,   was  triable  in  Calcutta,  by  the 
laws  of  his  native  county,  for  offences 
committed  in  Calcutta.     The  benefits  of' 
these  laws  had  been  held  out  to  them  as  a 
fiivour  to  which  they  had  subscribed  by 
continuing  under  them,  and  by  the  great 
increase  of  inhabitants  since  their  pro-' 
mulgation. 

Chi  these  legal  conclusions  and  prece^* ' 
dents  the  supreme  court  might  have  been ' 
justified  in  trying  the  criminal  as  an  in- 
habitont  of  Calcutta,  on  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25, 
for  an  pfibnce  committed  in  Calcutta;  but 
before  I  proceeded  to  the  trial,  I  made  a 
still  more  particular  search,  and  foun^  this 
specific  statute  had  been  acted  on,  and 
most  completely  published  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta,  and  to  the  Hindoos 
more  especially,  as  the  law  of  the  settle- 
ment; for  I  found  that  in  1765,  one  Ra- 
dachum  Metre,  a  Hindoo,  had  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  received  sentence 
of  death  by  the  former  court,  on  the 
2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  for  the  forgery  of  the* 
codicil  of  a  will  ^*  one  Cojah  Solomon, 
an  Armenian;  pursuing  this  inquiryi  I 
[4S] 
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^o.und  that  Hm  native  Hindoo  iofaabltiiai 
oC  CalcutU  had  petitiobed  the  pr^idient 
apd  council  fdr  his  respjte,  not  pretending 
that  they  were  not  supject  to  the  laws  of 
Calcutta ;  but  chiefly  on  this  ground,  that 
till  that  trial  neither  they  nor  the  prisoner 
understood  the  crjn^e  to  be  punishable  by 
d^th,  it  not  b^ing  so  by  the  country  laws. 
Their  petition  is  solely  for  mercy  m  that 
instance,  without  any  complamt  of  the 
}aw,  or  desire  that  it  should  not  in  future 
be  execute*  In  consequepce  of  this  ap- 
plication, the  president  and  council  r^e- 
solyed  to  recommend  the  prisoner  to 
iqercv  in  th.ese  rem^rk^la  repressions: 
^.Innopes  that^the  condemnation,  will  be 
iijfficient  to  deter  others  from  committing 
tho  like  offence/'  It  appeared  by  the 
Records,  that  the  East  India  Company 
had  sent  his  Majesty's  pardon :  aJl  my  di- 
ligence could  not  furnish  me  with  any 
comment  made  on  this  procc^dmg ;  and 
finding  no  censuce  passed  upon  it  by  the 
Court  of  directors  or  the  King's  minis- 
ters, to  whom  Uie  case  must  have  been 
aubmitteed  tp  obtain  the  pardon,  and  that 
the  whole  passed  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  and  -accorded  with  all  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  Court,  I  esteemed 
k  a  full  precedent,  more  especially  as 
there  had  been  a  phun  intimation  from  the 
gpvemor  and  council,  if  the  condemnation 
abould.not  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  natives 
from  the  comiQissioii  of  forgery,  that  the 
law  woMld  be  enforced  in  future :  That  it 
had  not  been  sufficient,  was  evident  from 
the  present  case.    . 

^  Knowing  the  effect  of  the  repesenta- 
tiOBS  that  had  been  made  in  Enfffand,  and. 
s^ing  the  letter  of  the.  Court  of  Directors 
to  lord  .Weymouth  in  1777,  in  the  general 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  CQnunittee^. 
ta  which  the  petition  of  Toudiett  aad 
others  was  referred,  by  which  they  ex^Hress 
great,  ^larax  on  account  of  the  trial  ai^l 
execution  of  Nundcomar,  and .  urge  the 
ease  of  Radachum  Metre  as  a  reason 
against  it,  which  I  had  esteemed  in  point 
for  it  •  struck  with  constematio«  lest  I 
i^oula  have  drawn  take  conclusionay  I. 
inquired  at  the.  East  lodia-houee,  wkh 
Ij^  and  trembling,  for  the  letter  which 
transmitted  the  pardon  to  India,  expectuff 
to  find  tb^t  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
reprobated  the  proceeding?  against  Rada* 
chum  MjBtre,  and  had  direct^,  byiiuthor 
TijLy  from  Fogland,  that  statute  not  to  bo 
^fprccd  in  fiiture;  but  my.  nund  waa 
^ased  when  I  f^und.the  acting  on. the 2 

Oco.  2,  c.  25^  bad  met  with  the  full  appr«« 


bation  of  the  Court  oCSIir«otai,V«  tbeir 
general  letter  to  Be^^gal  of  the  Mm  Felk 
1766»  which  is  as  follows: 

Par.  100.  **  In  consequef^hce  of  yow 
request,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  m»m^ 
plement  of  your  letter,  dated  lldi  Harai, 
1 765,  we  have  obtained,  and  herewith  aesd 
you,  an  attested  copv  of  his  Majesty's 
tree  pardoQ  for  Radachum  Metre. 
'  Far.  lOI.  **  Upon  the  proceediq|^ 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  geneml  qoaitar 
sessions,  when  the  convict  waS'  trira^  .we 
are  to  observe  to  you,  that,  he  ia  iodksted 
for  feloniously  presenting  the  fi^rged  codi- 
cil, which  is  not  the  offence  meotiotted  ia 
the  statute;  and  therefore,  we  mint  sup- 
pose this  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  copfy,  ami 
that  the   indictment   preferred  waa  fior 


feloniously  publishing  tne  said  forgeA  codi- 
cil as  a  true  one.  T3iis  oodicil»  aod  aha 
all  forged  wills  aod  deeda  upaa  wUcfa 
capital  indictments  are  preferred^  abonld. 
be  literally  set  forth,  and  the  indBciinflBt 
would  have  been  auashed  in  o«r.  poarta 
here  for  want  of  form.  In  the  present 
case  we  find  no  where,  amongst  uaa  pro- 
ceedings, or  in  jrour  packet,  a  oepy^isf 
the  forged  codicil ;  and  we  obflierve  toa^ 
that  one  of  the  subscribing  witoessea.te  it 
positively  swears,  that  Cojah  SolonoB  da* 
sired  him  to  attest  this  oodicil;  certaiD^ 
the  jury  were  thebest  judge^of  the  wdgte 
that  ought  to  be  givea  to  thismaa'aE testi*' 


moDTV ;  but  upon  the  evidenoe  Mpf^miag 
on  the  face  or  these  proceediogs»  witbont 
a  knowle^  <^  the  credibility  aiMl:dia* 
racter  of  the  witnesses,  there  appean  but 
slender  legal  evidence  to  groana  aconrie* 
tioo  of  the  prisoBer  upon;  aiad««la  aaa 
glad  you  have  iaterferea  in  his  behalfi^ 

They  are  indeed  ghid  that  ikm.  Pm* 
dent  and  Council  iniurfered^  neft.ftr;  tltt 
^asons  assigned  by  th)ei%  notj  htigaswe 
the;^  disapfuroved  oftptming  tba  siaiole 
against  forgery  into  cfxecutiee,  bot.bap 
cause  the  evidence  was  weak*  and  ^ 
indictment  faulty ;  to.  remedv  witick  last, 
defect,  and;  that  the  law  might  ht  eiBA> 
t^ve  in  future  they  teach  the  prenidsai. 
and  council  how  inS&^tmentaabonidliafaa^ 
after,  be^  dcawn,  and  in  fact  supply  the. 
deficiency  of  their  fi>rmer  insliaciiaiisi 
by  adding  to  them  mm  instnlctiMia  ibr 
their  proceedings  on  tfaSa  atalote  again* 
foiigeiy. 

This  law  tbarefim^  and  tins.  hMi  oidjv 
being  in  force  agajnat  forgery  ^unrtistttd. 
by  an  inhabitaot  of  Qateima,  ttd  Nmrf* 
oomar  havmgbeen  ^  wadrt  iislnnaWto  mif 
as  an  inbnbitai^.'QC!  (3slp;it»p^  ' 
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I3ilne<^688ai7  Ibr  me  to  enter  into   the 
<]ue8tian,  whether  the  indictnient  could 
fiftve  heen  flapported  if  he  had  been  pro^ 
^eeented  «s  a  native  or.  mi  inhabhant  of 
the  provmces  at  large.     *  £Afi  to  hti& 
^{ng  brought  to  Calcutta  by  force,  and 
mere  detained  as  a  prisoner^  ht  order  tsf 
%he  President  and  Coondl,  at  the  time  of 
^be  connnissfon  of  the'crimei  aa  is  alleged 
%i  the  article,  I  deny  the  tmth  of  the 
4kct;    and  those  'gentlemen  who  were 
^members  of  the   Council  when  Nund- 
.  icomar  was  tried,  and  are  ncrw  members  of 
Wm  Ho>U8e>  must  weM  'know  the  fact  is 
not  true.    Hadit^een  trae»  yet  before  it 
«oiild  be  matter  of  objection  to  the  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  shown  it  was  in  evidence 
at  the  trial;   it  then  would  have  been 
Biaife  patt,  ahd  a  material  part  of  his  de- 
fttice;  it  wt^uld  have  been  decisive  in  his 
Ikv^r:  but  the  contrary  was  in  proof; 
lie  was  proved  to  be  a  settled  inhabitant  of 
Cdcutta ;  no  such  objection  was  ever  su j^ 
gested,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  t£lke 
film  out  ofthe|urbdictionof  the  court  aS 
not  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  town.    It 
was  indeed  in  evidence,  that  at  one  time 
but  not  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
4>ffehce,  Mr.  PaHt,  a  civil  magistrate  In 
Calcutta,  having  no  jurisdiction  beyond 
Calcutta,  had  put  him  under  confinement. 
This  of  itself  is  rather  evidence  of  his  in- 
habitancy, not  proof  against  it ;  there  h 
nothing  ds&in  the  trial  that  has  any  allu- 
iibn  to  his  being   under  any  restnunt. 
Such  ft  fact  never  came  to  my  Itnowled^ ; 
the  first  I  heard  of  it  was  by  the  allegation 
lii  this  Article,  and  it  is  most  extraordi- 
naiy  ,to  me,  on  what  evi^nce,  or  on  wliat 
^ggestioh,  it  found  a  place  there.    I  have 
inquired  of  evfery  person  I  have  met  with, 
who  was  resident  in  Calcutta  at  the  time 
(he  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been  com* 
liritted,  abd  at  tne  time   of  the   trial, 
Whether  the  fact  was  true,  or  the  report 
of  such  a  fiEict  had  ever  prevailed  f-^-and 
hjaiirt  b^en  mnformly  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  nor  am  I  able  to  trace  it  to  a  better 
mtd^rity  than  that  of  a  libellous  letter,  m 
a  book  entitled,  i*  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Afirlca,  ftc"  published  in  1782,  in 
which  are  these  words,  **  It  was  their  will 
and  pleasure  to  se&e  the  person  of  the 
minister  of  Mundcomar,*^  ^<  of  is  redun- 
dant] <<  to  conduct  him  to  Calcutta^  and 

*  The  psurt  between  the  [  3  ^^"'^  omitted 
by  sir  flm^i  Impey  the  first  day  he  was  he- 
me the  House,  but  mentioned  by  him  on  the 
sttmxA;  it  is'iestored  to  its  proptr  place. 
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-to  A^uRn  him  a^ rlsoher  under  a  miTiuiV 
guard  until  the  arrival  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  m  October  IT74>.'*  The  author 
from  his  known  connexion,  might  have 
received  more  true  information).  It  is 
observable,  that  everj'  libel  published  on 
this  subject,  as  in  this  case^  and  that  pub- 
lished by  Debrett,  uniformly  endeavours, 
as  the  articles  do,  to  advance  tiie  character 
Of  sir  Robert  Chambers  at  the  expense  of 
min^.3 

The  reason  I  requested  the  pardculjlr 
attention  of  the  House  to  d^thiguish  what 
the  present  case  is  firom  tkat  which  it  is 
not,  is,  tibat  notwithstanding  it  is  charged 
that^undcomar  was  subjectedto  the  juri$- 
diction  merely  **  as  an  inhabitant  of  Cal- 
catta,''  yet  in  the  hise  of  that  dear  posi- 
tion there  is  an  error  in  the  nature  of  Iei 
fiaMacy  in  argument  (which  1  cannot  i^duq^ 
myself  to.  ^iet^  could  have  been  pur- 
posely mad^  use  of,  in  a  criminal  charge^ 
vhii^  funs  through  the  whole  of  lAis  arti- 
cle, Itnd  is  the  real  basis  of  everv  objectioii 
-#hich  goes  to  the  legality  of  the  applicri- 
tion  of  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  to  the  present 
case,  the  third  only  excepted ;  that  fiillacy 
is  the  confoUhding  the  case  of  Nundcoma^ 
an  inhabitbnt  of  Calcutta,  with  the  case  df 
an  inhabitant  of  the  provincies  at  large'; 
by  applying  to  the  case  of  }7undcomar,  als 
an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta,  arguments  appli- 
cable only  to  the  case  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  provinces  at  large,  and  by  making  nb 
distinction  between  the  local  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  Calcutta,  which  was  an 
ancient  jurisdiction  exercisQ^  by  the  former 
Criminal  court,  undef  which  jufisdictioa 
the  2  Creo.  2,  t;.  25,  was  ho  new  law,  and 
the  personal  jjtirisdiction  given  over  certain 
inhiid>itants  of  the  provinces  at  large,  which 
wad  a  new  jhrisaiction  nevef  exercised 
before,  was  introductory  of  new  law,  and 
binder  which  ohly  the  2  Qeo.  2,  c.  25,  fad 
he  considered  as  a  new  law. 

The  confusion  incident  to  the  want  ot 
tills  distinction  is  farther  increased  by  in- 
troducing the  captivating  word,  *  native  ^ 
inst^  of  the  efficient  word,  ^  inhabitant.* 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  given  in 
every  case  over  the  inhabitant  without 
having  any  respect  to  the  place  of  which 
he  is  native :  If  an  inhabitant  of  Cal- 
cutta, the  ancmnt  tetritoriai  jurisdiction 
attaches  on  him,  be  he  a  native  either  9P  . 
France,  Spain,  or  Bengal ;  if  an  inhabitant 
of  tiie  provinces  at  largp^  answering  t6 
certam  descriptions,  the  new  perisonal 
jurisdiction  attaches  on  him,  whether  he 
be  a  native  of  Calcutta,  of  the  provincer^ 
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or  of  any  other  country.  In  fact|  capti- 
.  vating  as  it  is,  i^o  word  .can  be  more  imma- 
terial to  the  present  case  than  the  word 
'  native,'  nor  can  any  word  be  less  efficient 
except, it  be  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
,iDtp  error  and  mis-stating  of  facts. 

In  the  case  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  pro- 
vinces, every  objection  may  be  admitted  to 
have  great  force ;  but  to  the  present  case 
they  wDl,  when  examined,  appear  to  have 
no  application  at  all ;  by  inserting  *  Cal- 
.cutta  for  the  words  '  provinces  and 
country,*  and  '  inhabitants  of  Ctddiitta' 
for  <  natives,'  and  for  *  native  inhabitants 
of  India  and  the  provinces,'  the  true  state 
of  the  case  will  be  brought  forward,  and 
hy  the  defect  of  the  premises  and  incon- 
cfusiveness  of  the  arguments,  tJie  objections 
will  be  answered. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  trying  the  ob- 
jections to  the  legality  of  th&  jurisdiction 
by  this  cri^rion.  , 

As  to  the  first  and  second  objections. 
It  is  literally  true  that  the  13  Geo.  3,  did 
.not  b^  express  words,  confer,  nor  autho- 
rize his  Majesty  to  confer,  on  the  court 
any  criminal  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  in 
any  case  whatsoever,  over  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  the  said  provinces :  but  this 
allegation  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  present 
case.  Instead  of  <  native  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces,'  insert  <  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Calcutta ;'  the  allegation  is  not 
true,  for  I  have  already  read  to  the  House 
the  clause  in  the  13  Geo.  3„  expressly 
authorizing  a  local  jurisdiction  in  Calcutta, 
for  the  trial  of  all  crimes  committed  by  all 
persons inhabiling  that  town:  however  it 
might  be  with  regard  to  a  native  inha- 
bitant of  the  provmces,  it  cannot  be  said 
with  truth,  that  the  trial  of  an  inhabitant 
of  Calcutta  is  «<  against  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  contrary  to  the  meaning 
pf  the  13  Geo.  3."  The  third  objection 
is  the  only  one  which  states  the  true  case, 
'**  that  the  ^id  Nundcomar  was  made 
amenable  to  the  court  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Calcutta;"  I  have  before  answered  this 
hy  showing  the  charge  of  his  inhabitancy 
J)eing  involuntary,  not  to  bo  true.  I  defy 
the  production  of  any  proof  to  give  the 
least  appcaiance  of  truth  to  this  unfounded 
assertion.  , 

Fourth  objection:,  I  have  .diligently 
perused  the  statute  of  the  2  G^o.  2,  c.  25, 
and  cannot  on  the  strictest  examination 
cither  of  the  '  preamble '  pf  that  Act  or  pf 
the  'provjsiops'  in  the  enacting 'causes, 
discover  any  expression  which  can  autho- 
rize that  part  of  the  article  which  says, 


the  <<  operation  of  the  Act  is  deftrW  by  liie 
preamble,  by  the  provisions  .an«'' whole 
purview  of  the  Act,  strictly  coDfined  to  the 
realm  of  England."  The  preaamble  if  ia 
these  words :  **  Whereas  th.e  wick^  per- 
nicious, and  abominable  crimes  of  ibrgeiy, 
perjury,  and  subornation  of  perjury,  have 
of  late  time  been  so  much  practised,  to  the 
subversion  of  common  truth  and  juscioe, 
and  the  prejudice  of  ttfide  and  credit,  Ihal 
it  is  necessary  fqr  the  more  effectual  pre* 
venting  of  ,8uch  enormous  offences,  to 
indict  a  more  exemplary  punishmept  on 
such  offenders  than  by  the  laws  of  thii 
realm  can  be  now  done.'^  « 

If  the  reaspns  assigned  in  this  preamUe 
be  sufficient  to  restrain^  penal  st||tut€i  to 
the  realm  of  England  only,  sp;  that  has 
Majesty  cannot  introduce  them  into  a 
newly  acquired  dominion ;  it  will  be  fouad 
on  inspection  of  the  statute-book,  tliat  no 
penal  statute  could  be  so  extended  beyond 
jBngland :  all  of  them  have  taken  their  rise 
irom  the  state  of  tlie  community  in  En^ 
land.  The  legislature  of  England  m 
enacting  general  criminal  laws,  has  not 
been  speculative  but  practical ;  all  new 
laws  •  have  taken  their  rise,  whether  it  be 
so  expressed  in  tlieir  preambles  or  not, 
either  from  the  springing  up  of  some  new 
species  of  offences,  or  by  the  frequency 
of  the  old,  which  milder  laws  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  repress. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  mention  of  the 
state  of  trade  in  this  kingdom  shows  it  to 
be  applicable  here  only,  it  was  well  known 
to  all  who  are  or  were  .conversant  with 
business  there  that  the  nature  of  the  trade 
and  manner  of  carrying  on  the  cooKDerce 
in  Calcutta,  made  this  law  as  appUcahle 
there  as  in  England.  The  trade  ther^ 
relation  beine  nad  to.  the  extent  of  its 
district  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants^ 
wou)d  not  perhaps  yield  to  the  trade  ia 
England.  The  preamble  does  not  confine 
the  $yil  arising;  from  these  crimes  to  their 
being  prejudicial  to  trade  only,  but  declares 
them  to  he  f^ubversive  of  conunon  truth 
and  honesty,  which  is  a  universal,  not  a 
local  principle.     . 

The  enacting  clause  simply  mentions 
the  instruments  the  forgery  of  which  is 
prohibited,  and  has  nothing  in  it  which 
can  be  construed  to  confine  it  to  England. 
As  to  India  not  being  expressed. in  the 
Act,  this  law  was  passed  beiore  the  charter 
of  26  Geo.  2,  and  was  introduced  with  the 
other  laws  of  the  realm,  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  that  chapter  in 
Calcutta*    This  objection  if  vididy  wottl4 
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^  to  att  statotes  mftde  before  the-  esta- 
blishiDg  the  English  laws  in  Calcutta,  and 
to  the  King's  undoubted  prerogative  of 
introducing  the  English  laws  in  any  of  his 
fbrejgn  dominions. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
Act»  that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  Scotland ;  for  which  many  reasons 
deducible  from  the  Union,  from  the  state 
of  the  commerce,  and  the  difference  of 
the  criminal  municipal  laws,  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  may  be  assigned,  none  of 
which  have  a  tendency  to  prove  that  it 
oueht  not,  to  have  been  introduced  in 
Csucutta.  It  was  the  law  of  England,  not 
;  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  former  court  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  which  it  was  become  the  duty 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  administer.. 
Used  as  I  nave  been  to  professional  rea- 
soning, it  is  to  my  great  surprise  that  I 
find  this  objection  has  appeared  so  specious 
as  to  captivate  those  who  have  nqt  been 
naed  to  kw  inferences,  and  have  not  duly 
-examined  the  grounds  of  it :  to  a  lawyer, 
I  think,  I  may  venture  to  say  it  can  have 
no  weight,  for  the  exception  would  rather 
be  a  proof  of  the  generality  of  the  course 
of,  the  law  in  places  not  excepted :  Ex^ 
ceptio  probet  r&gulUm. 

The  comparison  of  the  distance  of  Scot- 
land and  Calcuttia  can  make  no  difference. 
Had  there  been  an  exception  to  a  parti- 
cular town  in  the  centre  of  England,  and 
the  law  had  been  general  over  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom ;  on  the  promulgation  of  the 
lying's  laws  in  a  new  foreign  dominion, 
that  law  would,  as  a  general  law  of  Eng- 
land, have  been  introduced  with  the  other 
^neral  laws.  Had  the  exception  in  2 
Geo.  2,  been  to  York  or  Birmmgham  in- 
stead of  Scotland,  it  would  not  have  ope- 
jated  as  a  reason  for  not  establishing  it  in 
Calcutta. 

Here  again  it  is  said,  that  2  Geo.  2, 
.*<  did  not  extend  to  India,  and  that  no  in- 
dictment thereon  against  any  person  what- 
ever, whether  English  or  native,  resident 
3n  the  said  provinces,  could  be  legal;** 
the  whole  ot  which  is  immaterial  to  the 
charge.  It  does  not  state  that  which  alone 
*ivould  have  been  material,  that  2  Geo.  2 
did  not  extend  to  Calcutta,  nor  that  an 
indictment  thereon  against  an  Englishman, 
or  native  of  the,  provinces,  or  of  any  other 
country  on  the  globe,  being  a  resident 
inhabitant  of  Calcutta,  was  not  legal. 
These  are  the  true  facts ;  but  the  truth 
could  not  be  stated :  had  it  been  stated, 
^e  charge  that  the  indictment  was  illegal 
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would,  an  the  fiioe  of  it,  have  been  pal- 
pably fake. 

It  is  true  that  forgery  was  not  capital 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  Nund- 
comar  was  a  native  and  inhabitant;  if 
by  that  it  is  meant  he  was  a  native  and 
inhabitant  of  any  part  of  the  provinces  at 
large,  without  the  town  of  Calcutta ;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  forgery  was  not  capital 
by  the  laws  of  Calcutta,  to  which  (uace 
alone  the  word  <  country,*  to  be  applicdile 
to  the  matter  in  charge,  can  be  justly 
referred,  he  being  really  ap  inhabitant  of 
that  place. 

Granting  it  to  be  true,  that  **  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  reason,  to  subject  a  whole 
nation  to  the  penalties  of  a  foreign  law,*' 
under  all  the  circumstances  stat^  in  the 
fourth  objection,  still  that  is  nothing  te 
this  poiot ;  for  it  does  not  from  thence  fol- 
low, that  it  is  contrary  to  justice,  humanity, 
and  reason,  to  subject  the  inhabitants  of 
^e  town  of  Calcutta,  who  are  not  a  whole 
nation,  and  the  town  which  is  an  English 
town  and  factory,  to  English,  not  to 
foreign  laws,  when  to  those  veij  laws  suchr 
of  the  inhabitants  as  are  not  British  sub- 
jects have  voluntarily  resoited  fdr  protec* 
tion. 

This  objection  being  stated  so  as  to 
make  it  conformable  to  the  case  before  die 
House,  by  leaving  out  the  word  <  native' 
as  totally  immaterial,  and  by  substituting 
the  wor4  *  Calcutta,'  as  it  ou^ht  to  be,  for 
the  words  '  country,*  and  *  mhabitants  of 
Calcutta*  for  the  word  '  nation,'  it  will 
stand  thus :  that  the  trial,  sentence,  and 
execution  was  contrary  to  natural  justice^ 
because  forgery  was  not  capital  by  the 
laws  of  Calcutta,  of  which  the  Mahah 
Rajah  was  an  inhabitant;  that  it  ii  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  justice,  &c.  to 
subject  Calcutta  (an  English  town)  to  the 
penalties  of  a  foreign  law  (meaning  Eng- 
lish law) ;  the  premises  are  apparently 
false,  and  not  one  of  the  consequences 
stated  in  the  objections  are  deducible 
from  it. 

Nundcomar,  who  was  tried,  as  is 
charged,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta,  can 
with  no  justice  or  propriety  be  considered 
as  an  inhabitant  ot  the  provinces  at  large; 
for  an  inhabitant  of  Ciucutta  stands  char 
racteristically  distinguished  from  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  provinces,  both  by  the  13 
Geo.  3,  and  the  charter.  That  the  gen- 
tleman who  drew  this  article  has  critically 
examined  both,  appears  by  the  acute  ob- 
jections taken  to  the  charter  from  tha( 
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Act ;  I  aaci  therefore  MCher  surprised  sd 
obvious  a  distinction  could  hsnre  escaped 
kioD. 

A  citizen  of  London  is  subject  to  certain 
penalties  for  certain  ofibnees  cognizable 
only  by  die  bye-laws  of  tb^  city : — sbdi 
he,  irhen  sued  as  a  citizen  of  London, 
claim  a^  exemption  as  a  native  of  the 
kingdom  at  large,  as  being  subject  only 
to  the  general  laws  of  Ei^land  ?  As  a 
citizen  ^  London,  in  that  case,  he  is  con« 
tra^stingiiished  firom  a  natiTe  i^  En^nd. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  surmised  in  the  sixth 
objection,  that  the  proceedmgs  in  this 
<c«ise  ha^re  intnWkiced  the  said  ataitute  of 
2  Geo.  S,  **  as  bimting  in  India**  at  large ; 
nor  does  a  ccmviction  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Calcutta  on  that  statute  authorize  any 
«itocKuion  that  the  jodgciitot  of  the  court 
%^Dlt  on  any  general  ground ;  ^*  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Engli^  penal  laws  was 
tranaplaiited  without  diflKfnction,  selection, 
or  modi6cation,  into  the  said  provinces, 
wm^  becaatte  binding  on  the  said  inhabit 
tants."  How  that  may  be  on  the  true 
construcdon  of  the  statute  and  act  of  par- 
liament, is  nnt  necessary  to  the  present 
diaouasion.  I  do  again  most  solemnly 
declare  no  such  determination  had  been 
made  by  the  court  whilst  I  presided  in  it. 

To  make  this  also  conformable  to  the 
red  casa^  if  the  same  alterations  are  m^de 
as  in  the  last  objection,  it  will  stand  thus : 
that  the  statute  of  Geo.  S,  could  be  bind- 
iNg  in  Calcutta  only,  on  the  general  ground 
tfiat  tb^  whole  body  of  the  Endish  penal 
haw  was  transplanted  mto  Calcutta,  and 
liamne  Mnding  on  its  inhabitants,  which 
la  admitted ;  and  whatever  the  case  mi^ht 
h«?e1>een  with  retard  to  the  suppomon 
as  fclathsg  to  In£a  and  the  provmces  at 
.k^ge,  which  is  llie  ground  of  the  obiec- 
tidn ;  this  will  be  found,  with  regard  to 
tiio  fact  and  as  relating  to  Calcutta,  to  be 
enpressiy  supported  by  the  statute  and 
charter,  and  to  be  repugnant  neither  to 
reason  nor  justice. 

As  to  the  seventh  objection,  had  it  been 
true  that  Nundcomar  had  been  tried  as 
an  kihabitant  ct  the  provinces  at  large, 
onder  that  part  of  the  charter  whith  gave 
a  new  personal  jurisdiction,  and  was  in 
truth  introductory  of  ne#  law,  as  in  that 
case,  that  new  law  would  not  have  been 
hMroduoed  tiR  after  the  commission  of  the 
crime;  it  would  have  been  in  that  case  an 
s«  fMjhoio  law,  and  iiable  to  every  inkpn* 
tamn  flung  on  ex  posi/aeto  bws,'bnt  as  it 
is  not  true  that  Nuntailnar  ims  tried  a^ 
an  inhabitant  of  the  provinces  at  krge, 


and  under  fke  new  jaristf  Man,  but  was  k  ; 
truth  tried  as  an  lahaUtant  of  Csfcima,  | 
which  he  really  was,  the  procoedii^  «e 
no  larther  justified  mider  Oie  diarter  than 
as  it  gave  the  same  jorisdiotiati  aa  f§tt 
judges  in  tlie  town  of  Calcutta,  wydh  wsi 
exercised  by  the  Presidrat  and  Coandl 
uoder  the  dunter  of  26  Geo.  %  and  astbe 
kiw  had  been  introduced  by  the  dutfteref 
26  Geo.  2  not  by  that  of  the  IS  Geo.  S, 
which  only^  continued  it,  the  charter  of  9S 
Geo.  %  being  granted  in  175S,  asid  there- 
fore long  print  to  the  commiaBioo  of  the 
crime,  which  is  aHeged  to  be  in  1770, 
though  in  the  supposed  case  it  #as  em  ez 
poetjwio  law,  yet  b  the  actual  caw  it  can 
with  no  colour  be  caUed  an  expatijbele 
law,  but  was  a  law  not  oaly  estabmed  by 
royal  charter  (n  Cakutm,  kMjg  bc^bre  fbe 
erection  of  the  SuMOme  Court,  hvk  had 
actually  been  pot  m  execation,  aad  wgi 
well  known  to  aS  Hindoes  there,  long 
before  the  commission  df  the  criu^  lor 
which  Nandoomar  suftied,  thougli  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  eiecntM  on  an  «k 
poHfade  law.  This  is  not  new  tb  the 
House;  ibr  though  it  is  thij«  charged,  tiife 
whole  I  have  now  laid  before  ib^  Hoaie 
to  prove  it  not  an  expoHjh:to  la^,  q»- 
pears  in  the  report  of  the  deaunittee  ta 
which  Touchett^s  petition  was  ratified  by 
the  letter  of  the  Court  of  Dnectors  to 
lord  Weymou^,  whi^  Ibms  No.  S,  in 
the  appendix  to  that  teport :  to  refote  thii 
very  serious  ol^jection,  eotbiiig  ii  acees* 
sar^  but  the  very  report  of  thitt  cottitaitle^ 
which  is  held  out  to  he  out  pi^Mipal 
ground  to  support  the  charges  ftg^^st  um» 

I  esteem  that  part  of  the  du^ge  whicli 
alleges  the  causing  Niindcdiniur  to^ba 
convicted  on  false  and  insuflcieiit  evi- 
dence, as  introduced  more  for  thepfurpose 
of  impeaching  mjr  Conduct  Ute/f  the  v^ 
dity  of  the  verdict ;  and  as  it  wfil  be  n^ 
cessaiy  for  me  to  appeid  to  the  evidence, 
when  that  accusation  isdirec^d  topartT- 
cular  Ikets,  ciharced  as  aggiafaMelia  oh 
this  head,  I  shdull  trefluass  on  Ae  tuKie  of 
the  House  too  lonff,  it,  on  ^  gene^l 
charge,  I  were  to  diitervef  o»n  aO  m  evi- 
dence given  on  that  Umg  triiS;  I  aiM 
therefore  rest  on  the  candour  of  the  Hoaae, 
Aral  before  theyasseiA  «6  the  tfttth  dftbiS 
proposition,  they  wil  penMe  the  aMfe 
trial,  and  jud|^  whethi^  thi  <AjectM  ht 
really  fbiAdM  oa  Abt. . 

«*  As  tb  having  be(^'  ex^cailed  M  $ 
manner  shbc&inj^td  tM  reNgJoQ^  opMons 
of  idl  the  6entoo  iid^tahbvAtftifi  M 
said  profinetei^tiie  dfeci  of  il  in  Grf> 
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ctt]iia»  nt  kinrood  k»  is  toMy  materid. 
1$  die  bwB  of  Engknid  were,  as  I  nave 
alMwn  them  to  be,  in  full  force  ia  the 
town  of  Calcutta^  thqr  coidd  onljk.be 
emocuted  in  the  manner  directed  by  thoee 
lawa.  The  Mntcoce  for  felony  is,  that 
ike  qoovict  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he 
hie  deacL  No  discretion  is  left  in  the 
judge  to  vary  the  mode ;  and  to  dait^  is 
by  our  lawbooks  treated  as  criminal  in 
tke  Inghest  degi:Be.  Some  go  so  ^ 
([tlHUi|^  certain^  too  fer^  as  to  say  diat 
it  is  eot  in.  the  power  of  tne  King  himself; 
that  he  may  indeed  pardon  pert  of  the 
seifteade  (as  in  high  treason  all  but  be-' 
heading)  t  biit  that  he  cannot  order  exe- 
c^MStoD  to  be  done  in  a  manner  variant 
fjpooi  the  sentence* 

.  That  Hindoos  of  all  casts.  Brahmins 
indudied^  had  been  thus  executed,  I  bad 
the  most  authentic  infbrmation  before  this 
convict  su&red;  for  diou^  the  cast  of 
the  ^rafamins  is  high,  the  individuals  are 
frequently  of  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
I  was  particularly  infbnned  by  a  gentle* 
iton'  fecmcfly  a  member  of  die  oeunoil  in 
Behffali  and  bow  of  this  Hovser  who  has 
tkis  mr  Bepeaied  to  me  the  same  informa- 
tion, wat  he  had  himself  carried  such 
sentence  into  execation  affaiast  two  Brah- 
mins, wiilMMit  any  cBsturbance,  and  even 
w;i^  the  coasMit  of  the  Hindoos  tbem« 
sdves.  ^  The  prosecutor  who  sued  for  the 
esecutkm  in  this  case  was  an  Hindoo; 
many  of  the  witnesses  were  Hindoos; 
iikaf  the  s^tence  must  be  was  well  known 
to  the  prisoner,  the  prosecutor,  and  all 
tbe  Hindoos  in  the  settlemeet;  yet  tio 
ofaiection  was  made  by  the  prisoner  or  his 
counsel  befipre  or  after  the  sentence  was 
pfwuNiaced^  to  die  mode  by  whtek  he 
was  te  saftff  death;  do  evidence  was 
^hren  of  its  <<  bainff  shocking  to  the  rell- 
-gioas  opinions  of  the  Hindoos  ;'*  no  men- 
tion of  it  is  made  in  the  address  of  the 
Hindoos.  No  petition  for  mercy.  tbeu||h 
it  might  elqe^  to  the  punishing  a  Brafamm 
b^  deatb^  is  anerted  to  have  made  any 
dMtinction  .between  the  modes  of  sujSerm^ 
^batki  or  that  the  hanging  b^^  the  nec£ 
aras  more  sfapcking  to  taeir  religious  prin* 
ciples  than  if  the  execmioa  hm  been  by 
the  swords  It  was  from  the  report  of 
the  ooonnittee  to  whom  Toncbect^s  pett- 
tlsn  was  reArred  that  I  was  fimt  informed 
of  such  disiiaedon. 

It  is  ai^ged  against  me  as  a  criminal 
iafoagistence  <rf  conduct,  **  that  I  had  oa 
other  ooeasions  ^^cpressed  my  opinion  on 
t||^inboB«9nisnee<aed  mischief  of  inflict- 


ing the  same  punishments  wWeli  ana-  in- 
flicted in  Eneland  for  the  like  <^mces:** 
and  it  is  added,  «  that  my  practice^  and 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  accord* 
ingly  been  to  depart,  in  various  instanoes^ 
froiod  the  letter  of  English  laW)  and  to 
modify  it  accordmg  to  their  discretion,  ia 
such  manner  as  appewed  in  these  ia<« 
stances  to  render  it  more  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  said  provinces^  and^ 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  I  d^  there* 
fore  deem  it  competent  for  me  to  depmf 
from  the  rigour  of  penied  statutes>  aait 
was  not  bound>  according  to  my  owa- 
principles  and  practice*  to  adhere  to  it 
more  m  this  than  in  other  cases*'' 

From  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
stated,  the  House  might  be  led  to  believe^ 
that  I  had  expressed  my  opinion  with  re*- 
^ard  to  punishments  under  penid  statutes- 
in  some  judicial  proceedings;  and  Uiat 
the  court  had  adopted  that  omnion,  and 
had  inflicted  punishmentSi  different  from 
those  ordained  by  the  English  laws ;  than' 
which,  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
tru&  The  other  occasions  wiU  be  fonnd^ 
to  be  res<^ed  into  one.  On  one  occasion^' 
and  one  only,  I  did*  express  mjrself  in  the 
very  words  of  the  article;  but  that  wai  in: 
no  matter  which  was  in  judgment,  ner  m 
court;  it  was  in  letter  |o  lord  Weynaootit* 
of  2Mi  Matrch  1775,  written  ip  conse- 
quence of  directi^'ns  which  I  had  recdVed' 
before  I  left  England,  to  correspond-wicb^ 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  te  point  out* 
such  matters  as  mif|ht  be  useful  m  the  ad« 
mkristration  of  justice ;  the  letter  is  befdve 
the  Hoose:  th»  is  the  pai^i^raph- fr^ras 
which  the  words  se(  out}  are  extracted; 
when  the  contents  are  diown,  it  wiU  ap-* 
pear- with  what  candour,  and  withwimt* 
ajqilication  to  the  execution  in  the  present 
instance.  Hiese  are  the  vrords:  **  The 
court  hat  ^eady  feund  great  inconve- 
nience in  bemg'  ohitged  te  inffiet  upon 
oflbnders  the  sam6  ponidimetits  which  are 
inflicted  in  Bnglaiia  fbr  the  same  offbnces. 
I  hope  I  shall  net  mcnr  yoor  lordships' 
censure  (though  I  know  it  would  be  a* 
very  unpopular  proposition  in  Bogland)^ 
the  siriiject^  here  on  which  die  aw  is  to 
operate  l^ing  so  difli^rent  from  whatthey^ 
are  in  Enghmdi  if  I  submit  to  Toar  lord- 
ship's consideration,  the  prcmriety  of  al- 
lowii^  the  Supreme  Court  a  oiscretionary 
power  of  condemning  an  oflbader  conw> 
victed  of  a  crhne  not  d^ital,  to  such 
pimiriiment  as  he  shall  think  his  crime 
shall  deserve^  Transportation,  from  the. 
natmre  of  it.  is  a  sentence  which  in  thi^ 
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country  cannot  bo  put  in  ezecutioD.  Im- 
prisonment to  the  inferipr  indolent  Indian 
If  no  punishment;  give  him  a  space  to  lav 
MDODf  rice  and  water,  it  is  a  rewara. 
Fines  are  very  unequal  punishments:  Che 
poor  cannot  pay  them ;  and  if  the  person 
condemned  is  not  of  a  cast  or  rank  to 
which  imprisonment  would  bring  dis- 
gracoy  the  richest  here  would  not  pay  the 
smallest  fine  to  avoid  it.  Condemnation 
to  the  public  joads  and  woiics  is  a  punish- 
ment commonly  inflicted  by  the  ancient 
Olid  modjern  laws  of  this  country,  which 
would  take  off  the  objection  which  is 
made,  to  inflicting  the  same  punishment 
in  England."  i 

This  will  be  found  expressly  to  except 
capital  punishments;  it  specifies  the  pu- 
nishments which  have  been  found  difficult 
and  ioconvenient  to  be  put  in  execution, 
and  assigns  the  reasons.  No  such  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  with  regard  to  capital 
punishments.  It  was  not  known  to  the 
court  that  the  English  mode  of  execution 
in  capital  cases  was  objectionable;  nor, 
have  I  any  reason  now  to  believe,  bow- 
ever  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  India, 
that  suffering  death  by  hanging  is  in 
Bengal  more  shocking  to  the  religion  of 
thje  Hindoos  than  the  suffering  of  death 
by  the  sword.       j^  ^ 

.  Thopg^  this  representation  was  made 
under  an  idea  that  the  alterations  proposed 
might  be  conducive  to  justice,  neitoer  I, 
nor  any  of  the  judges,  would  have  thought 
ourselves  justified  in  assuming  any  discre- 
tionary powers  of  varying  the  sentence  and 
execution  under  any  criminal  law,  much 
less  in  capital  cases.  Notwithstanding  the 
positive  assertion  in  the  article*  I  defy  the 
production  of  any  proof  whatever  that  it 
has  been,  in  respect  to  any  criminal  sen- 
tence (to  which  thb  observation  only  can 
apply) 9  ''my  practice,  or  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  depart  in  any  instance 
whatever  from  the  letter  of  English  law, 
and  to  modify  it  according  to  our  discre- 
tion" for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  that  I 
ever  **  did  deem  it  competent  for  me  to 
depart  from  the  rigour  of  such  penal  sta- 
tutes" as  have  been  the  ground  of  any 
judgment  of  the  court. 

Tnose  were  not  my  principles  and 
practice ;  I  adhered  to  die  law.  I  should 
have  held  myself  criminal  if  Nundcomar 
had  been  eifcecuted  by  the  sword;  nor 
could  I  have  answered  in  this  place,  or 
elsewhere,  for  having  inflict^  any  other 
punishment  on  him  tnan  by  hanging. 

Having  proved  that  2  Geo.  2,  could  be 


legally  carried  intoexecotioa,  I  come  not 
to  consider  the  particular  circumstaiices 
which  ought  to  have  exempted  this  ^caie 
from  it>  and  which  are  urged  as  a^grsva- 
tions  of  the  offence  of  enforcing  it.  ^  To 
prove  that  the  prosecution  was  not  (tarried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  justice,  but  to  pro- 
tect  Mr.  Hastings  from  the  consequaice 
of  charges  against  him,  it  is  alleged  that 
a  prosecution  for  <^a  conspuracy  was  coqu- 
menced  against  Nundcomar  to  defeat  his 
accusation,"  and  that ''  before  any  indicts 
ment  found  for  the  conspiracy*  he  was  in^ 
dieted  for  the  forgery."     •         .  •    i 

No  proof  whatever  was  attempted  to  be 
given,  nor  was  it  ever  surmised  at  the  trial, 
that  the  prosecution  for  the  conspiracy  ins 
commenced  for  that  purpose.  Two  indict- 
ments for  conspiracies' were  found  against 
him  and  others  at  the  same  sessioni  m 
which  the  indictment  for  forgery  was  pre- 
ferred. Whether  those  for  the  cons^ia- 
cies  or  that  for  the  forgery  had  the  pre- 
cedenqe,  I  never  knew,  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  material. 

No  order  was  made  as  to  the  priori^  nf 
the  trials;  the  indictments  came  da  fbc 
trial  in  the  usual  order.  Felonies  are  in 
general  tried  before  misdemeanors :  but  it 
IS  the  universal  practice  at  every  sessioos 
which  I  have  attended,  either  in  England 
or  Bengal,  when  an  indictment  for  fdony, 
and  another  for  a  misdemeancH',  ia  foood 
aeainst  the  same  person,  to  try  him  £or  • 
fdony  first,  because,  if  found  guilty  of 
that,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  put  him 
to  answer  for  the  lesser  ofience.  The 
court  would  not  .have  tried  the  indict- 
ments for  the  conspiracies,  excegt  for  the 
purpose  of  convicting  the  other  defendants 
who  were  joined  in  the  same  indtctments. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  connect  the  conspicacy  Blihe 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastinas  and  otibecs, 
with  the  prosecution  for  forgery,  at  the 
suit  of  Mohunpersaud;  nor  was  .it  even 
suggested  by  the  counsel  or  the  pdaoner^ 
that  there  was  any  donnexion  between 
them.  The  court  had  not  then,  nor  have 
I  now,  any  grounds  for  a  suspicion  of 
the  kiod ;  no  connexion  being  shown,  or 
even  hinted  at,  in  the  trial.  What  new 
ground  is  there  for  the  positive  assertioa 
made  in  the  charge,  that  the  proaecniioes 
for  th^  consjpiracy  were  instituted  to  detet 
the  accusation  brought  by  the  priaoner  ? 

Inferences  to  support  the  same  assertian 
are  drawn  from  these  circiunslaQoes : 
«  That  the  fo^ery  had  been  cooniliad 
five  years  before »"  ;« that  it  imi  faQaOr 
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and  .WS6  at  the  time  of  the  coiDmence- 
ment  of  the  prosecution,  ^the  subject  of  a 
ctvil  suit  in  the  Dewanny  Adaulut,  a 
coontrjr  court  of  justice,  and  that  no  steps 
had  ever  been  taken  to  make  the  same  a 
matter  of  criminal  prosecution,  much  less 
of  a  capital  indictment,  until  he  (Nund- 
coniar)-had  become  the  accuser  of  the 
Governor-general/*  That  the  prisoner 
had'  been  under  the  e8pei;ial  protection  of 
>f  r.  Hastings,  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
^ssipn  of  the  crime  to  the  establishment 
jof  the  Shpreme  Court,  is  in  evidence 
before  the  House,  from  the  minutes  of 
general  Clavering  and  colonel  Monson; 
and  Mr.  Francis,  of  the  15th  of  September^ 
4775,  which  are:in  the  appendix  to  the 
jreport  of  the  committee,  to  which  the 
jpration  of  Toudiett  and  others  was  re- 
lerjred, '  in  these  words :  '*  It  onght  to  be 
«nfcde  known  to  the  English  nation  (this  is 
jsaid  in  a  secret  minute),  that  the  H>rgery 
.of  which  the  Rajah  was  accused  must 
*  have  been  committed  several  ,yeara;  that 
in  the  interim  he  had  been  protected  and 
.employed  by  Mr.  Hastings  ;'*  that  he  was 
iinoerhis  protection,  and  that,  by  order  of 
jthe  East  India  Company,  b  farther  proved, 
by  thf  positive  oath  of  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
Mif  in  1114  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of 
^ULindictment  against  Joseph  Fowke  and 
jothers. 

*  It  wia  in  evidence  at  the  trial,  that  Mr. 
iPalk,  judge  of  the  Adaulut,.had  confined 
him.  It  was  notorious  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  ordered  him  to  be  released :  this  of 
itself  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  native 
jnhabitant  of  Calcutta  from  commencing 
a  prosecution  a^ains^him,  for  ^re  was 
jUieo  no  other  crmiinal  court  to  resort  to 
but  that  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  presided. 
\i  was  in  evidence  also,  that  the  prose- 
putor  had  it  not  in  hb  power  to  commence 
a  criminal  suit,  even  in  the  court  in  which 
JMr.  Hastings  presid^,  or  in.  any  other 
4:ourt,  before  the  time  at  which  the  indict- 
ment was  actually  preferred  ;  for ,  the 
forged  instrument  was  deposited  in  the 
mayor's  court,  and  could  not  be  procured 
from  thence:  It  was  not  restored  to  the 
party  entitled  to  it  till  after,  the  records 
and  papers  of  the  mayor's  court  had  been 
delivered  over  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
•One  main  cause  assigned  for  erecting  the 
Supreme  Court,  was,  that  the  Company's 
servants  either  presided  in,  or  could  in« 
'fluence,  the  other  eourts.  The  Supreme 
Court,  the  oi^y  court  where  Mr.  Hast- 
)iigs*B  ii^uence  could  not  extend,  sat  for 
4be  fint,time  towards  the  end  of  October, 
tVOJlXXVl.]  ^ 
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1774.  In  June,  1775,  at^the  first  efto- 
tive  court  of  over  and  terminer  and  ffaol 
delivery  held  by  that  Court,  the  indict* 
ment  was  preferred  and  triedL  .  That  the 
endeavounng  to  procure  the  papers  from 
the  mayor's  court  wasintendea  as  <*  a  step 
taken"  towards  a  criminal  prosecution, 
before  Nundcomer  became  the  accuser  of 
Mr.  .Hastings,    I   have  no  evidence  to 

Erove;  but  that  no  effectual  steps  could 
ave  been  taken  I  liave  givea,  satisfactory 
proof.    As  there  had  been  no  delay  in 
the  prosecution,  as  the  point  of  time  when 
the  prosecution  was  broueht,  was  the  first 
possible  point  of  time  when  it  could  be 
brought,    no-   presumption    wltatsoever 
could  arise  from  lapse  of  time,   or  the 
coincidence  of  the  prosecution  of  Mohun« 
persaud,  with  the  accusation  before  the 
council,  cit  from  the  unavoidable  accident 
of  the  prosecution  not  having  been  com* 
mencea  until  he  had  become  the  accuser 
of  Mr.  Hastings. .  That  the  accasatioii 
was  the  cause,  ca  the  prosecution  of  Nund- 
cpmar  by  another  person;    tbat  it  liad 
been  the  subject  of  a  civil  suit  in  the 
Dewanny  court,  there  was  no  legal  evi- 
dence.;  the  proceedings  themselves,  or 
authenticated  copies,  ought  to  have  been 
shown ;  parole  testimony  was  not  admis- 
sible. ,  It  did  not  lay  on  the  prpseeutcur  to 
produce  them.    Had  they  tended  to  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner,  ne  shpuld  have 
prbduoed  them :  his  not  doing  it,  at  least 
mduced  a  strooe  suspicion  that  the^  wouhL 
not  have  made  for  bun :  that  su^idon  waa' 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  given  that 
he  h^  been  imprisoned  b^  Mr.  Palk,  the 
judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings were  supposed  to  have  been  had. 
The  matter .  tnerefore  having  been  in  a 
civil  court,  as  he  made  it  no  part  of  his 
defence,  but  chose  to  keep  back  the  evj-    . 
dence,    furnishing .  a    fair   presumption 
against  him,    it  .could  not  wi^i  justice 
have  been  applied  by  the  court  to  fling  an 
imputation  on^tbe  prosecution,   nor  did 
it  give  any  appearance  that  the  prosecu- 
tion bore  any  relation  tp  the  ac^cusation 
against  Mr.  Hastings. 

From  premises  thus  laid  dqwn,  it  ia 
affirmed  that  Nundcomar  f '  waa  an  object 
of  especial  protection  from  the  pircum- 
stances  in  which  he  stood :"  '*  That  it  wask 
my  bounden  and  ^acjred  duty,  as  chief 
justice,  to  afford  protection,  so  far  as  \% 
might  come  within  the  limits  of  my  func- 
tion and  office  &o  to  do."  What  is  meant 
by  tlie  nature  of  the  prbteciion  to  be 
afforded,,  and  what  is  asserted  to  be  within 
*[4T] 
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the  l^d  liiiriu  of  the  fimdioDt  ct  mj 
office^  b  "bleailv  defined  by  the  next 
paragrenh :  by  that,'  I  am  in  expreaa  words 
chargea  with  a  breach  of  duty,  because 
-^  I  entertained  the  add  prdaecutioD,  and 
did  ^rmit  the  said  capital  indictment  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  British  sobjects.^ 
Allowing  it  to  have  been  within  my 

Eower  (which  it  certainly  #as  not)  to 
ave  qumied  the  mdictment,  dismissed 
the  prosecution^  and  stopped  its  being 
tried  by  d  iury  :*^was  it  my  duty  so  to 
have  done  f  That  it  formed  any  part  of 
my  doty,  I  do  most  strenuously  oeny.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  have  no 
knowledge  but  from  what  appeared  in 
tourt.  It  was  the  duQr  of  me  court  to 
foe  passive^  liot  active ;  to  admit  all  suits 
legaUy  instituted,  not  to  repel  or  invite 
them.  On  the  contrary,  had  I  foUowed 
the  conduct  prescribed  by  ihe  charge — 
had  I  reject^  the  indictment,  I  should 
have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty : 
The  2  Geo.  2,  was  in  force  in  Calcutta; 
^e  prosecutoi^  had  a  right  to  demand  re- 
dress under  it :  to  have  refused  it,  would 
haVe  been  a  denial  of  justice.  |Iad  I  taken 
ao  decided  a  part  as  to  hare  flung  out  the 
indictment  on  the  ground  of  tiie  prisoner 
having  been  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
k>^  could  I  have  justified  the  castmg 
fhat  imputation  on  the  prosecution,  with- 
out any  evidence  being  laid  before  the 
court  that  any  accusation  existed  i  Had 
there  been  evidence  of  an  accusation, 
irith  what  justice  to  the  community  at 
iam  could  the  court  have  adjudged  that 
to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  not  putting  the 
prisoner  on  his  trial  i  If  such  indemnities 
were  held  forth  to  informers,  what  man 
Would  have  been  safe  in  his  propefty, 
Kberty,  feme,  or  Kfe  ?  What  kind  of  in- 
'  formers  were  likely  to  be  brought  for- 
wards ?  Those  who  by  Aeir  crimes  were 
Subjected  to  the  laws,  and  had  been 
thereby  taught,  that  by  simply  preferring 
accusations  they  would  be  protected  from 
thejustice  of  the  laws. 

llie  charge  Indeed  s^s  forth,  «« that 
Nundcomar  had  publicly  acctitsed  Mr. 
Hastings  of  various  pectdations  and  other 
corrupt  practices  in  his  office  before  the 
Council-general],  ^  majority  o^  which  re- 
ceived  the  same,  and  instituted  an'exannna- 
tion  and  inquiry  into  the  truth  thereof; 
iOiat  the  accusations  were  in  writing,  and 
Spewed  with  great  mihuteness  the  par- 
ticuhV  charges,  and  all  circumstances  re^ 
lating  tTiereto,  and  were  not  contradicted 
by  the  «aid  Warren  Hastings,  who,  Iq- 
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siead  of  toAfhmliiig  his  accuser,  cM- 
lenginig  inquiry,  or  refuting  Che  eftatgcs, 
thought  proper,  mider  pretence  of  hit 
dignity,  to  decline  sH  defence,  and  to 
diMOl  ve,  in  an  arbitrary  and  iltej^  manner, 
the  said  counol-^eral  at  vmrious  times, 
when  met  to  inquire  into  the  aaiil  cbai^et; 
and  did  otherwise  by  every  mettns  fn  his 
power,  whether  legal  or  odierwise,  oppose 
and  re^t  the  examination  of  the  saii 
charges,  affordmg  therdiy  tttron^  epiiSr- 
mation  Of  the  truth  tiiereof,  and  mam- 
festing  strong  apprehensibiis  ^die'tronse- 
quence,  with  which  the  said  sccaemsimk 
would  threaten  him,  if  inqujTed  into  or 
suflered  to  proceed.''  . 

As  this  is  so  minutely  and  ctitnuatta» 
tially  detailed  m  the  article,  it  w91  be 
supposed  to  hftve  been  befbre  the  comt^ 
or  at  least  to  have  been  witiiin  tny  know- 
ledge. How  otherwise  can  it  m^ ne> 
But  the  circumstances  were  not  only  net 
in  evidence,  but  were  m  troth  not  knows 
to  me  nor  the  other  judges.  By  nuHMr, 
and  by  rumour  dnly,  it  was  koowa  that 
Nundcomar  had  preferred  flbme  accoa- 
tions  against  Mr.  Hastiny  tor  corrupUfla 
in  hts  office;  the  accusations,  wfaidi  are 
said  to  have  been  puMidJr  hrooAt,  were 

§  referred  to  the  cotiric3  in  iIiot  ptivaSe 
epartment,  whofe  eaoi  tocunct  was 
under  an  oath  of  secresy;  If  tl^e  prts^pcr 
was  an  object  of  the'ftprad  piMem*  of 
die  Court,  *^  from  the  drcunet«Boei  in 
#hich  he  stood  as  annccoser,'*  that  d0m 
should  havefoeen  laid  bcfbreilie  -coort  h 
evidence,  and  fbrmed  part  of  oie  defijhMs ; 
die  particulars  of  the  accnsadikis,  "die-oi^ 
nion  of  the  majority  of  tiie  conocfl  oTlKeir 
truth,  thd  proceedings  on  them,  the  Ote- 
duct  of  Mr.  Hastii^,  the  gi  quads  tn 
which  the  majority  tliought  tnis  aeeina» 
tions  could  be  maintained,  were  aO  mallets 
capable  of  easy  proof;  Aey  were  pi*<jper 
sunjects  to  eo  to  a  jury :  Ui^  ceitaMh 
Would  have  been  given  in  evidnceliiid4 
been  true,  as  is  averred,  ^flisft  'ikcj 
were  such  as  could  leave  no  doioS^t^li'Ae 
mind  and  opinion  of  any  penon 
therewith,  that  the  prosecutlbii 
foot  with  a  view  to  defeat  die 
against  Mr.  Ha^n.^  Wfa^  -was  ^ 


evidence  kept  back?  Why^reMI'^e 
court  and  jury  acquainted'  iheieiwfUii  ?  ^ 
they  could  leave  no  doubt  in  flie  iliiuflaui 
opinion  of  the  jury,  the  juty  t:oiiH  apt 
have  hesitated  to  acquit  toe  pilamitet.  V 
the  iudses  nnisC  have  been  eoik^iMS*  ^ 
would  have  been  thefar  duty  to^sihAa  ^ 
rected  die  acquittal;  this    — '*'^        " 
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wf^e  bj  n^cb  prataction  could  have 
be9nliii^y(||iv6o  tobim^  thejrwerenoi 
Uiougbt  iumci^Dt  to  pcodim  tbul  contic* 
tioa  when  tbe  trantacdoni  were  recent;  if 
tbej  bad  b6ea»  tbey  would  bpve  forfoed  » 
i||ivterial  part  of  the  de&nqe.  Why  then 
is  it  averrfd  they  must  produce  such  opn* 
vicMoBt  now  at  the  distaooe  of  thirteea 
years  from  these  trfinsaotions?    To  the 

^  whole  prQc^in^s,  it  is  objected  as  fatal, 
'  .and  an  aggravation^  **  in  a  high  degree^ 

.  thai  sir  Robert  Chambers,  a  person  deeply 

.  skilled  ilnd  learned  in  the  laws  of  Englana, 
,^d  make  a  motion  fVom  the  bench  for 
mashing  the  indfctment  on  the  ground  of 
TO  iUegiuityt  as  fbnnded  on  the  2  Geo.  2, 
e.  QSf  whicb  had  not  die  force  of  a  law  in 
$idui,  and  was  not  binding  on  die  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  proyinces;  that  be  gave 
Ilia  reasons,  fmd  tiiat  I  OTer-mled  them.** 
Had  the  proposition  of  sir  Robert 
Cbtmbers  been  made  on  those  ground^,  I 
liope  I  have  stated  sufficient  reasons  for 
in^  not  adopting  them :  for  the  case  be- 
lore  us  was  not  that  of  all  India,  nor  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  provinces  at  large^ 

2  but  of  Cdcutta ;  and  of  an  hihabitant  of 
Calcutta, ,  Ibr  an  offence  committed  in 
€?|dcotta ;  bad  lus  reasons  been  such  as 
were  made  for  him,  they  would  not  have 
appGed;  but  he  knew  we  were  trying  an 
tebabitant  of  Calcutta,  and  did  not  mak^ 
»o  nugatory  an  objection.    The  supposed 

,  notioo  is  fashioned  for  the  purpose  of 
tallyinj^  with  the  srounds  of  the  artide. 

Though  I  subsdrfoe  to  die  character  of 
tftat  learned  judge,  and  thongb  in  afi  mat- 
ters in  which  I  was  not  bound  by  oath  to 
zeroise  my  own  jud^ent,  I  should  most 
wilUngly  submit  to  his  auniority ;  yet  in 
tb^  -  case  then  judiciaily  before  me,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  consider  his  rea- 
fttM  before  lan^mM  in  Us  proposal. 
it  is  Mue,  he  did  propose  that  the  indiet- 
intnt  fhoijdd  b9  quasb^ ;  but  this  lie  did 
more  i^/av^em  vitm^  and  from  the  m^ 
tura)  lenity  of  bis  dispositionKdMui.  from 
imj  ¥vmi  reason  in  law»  I}e  wished  to 
h^vf  bifla  fiied  on  a  statute  that  did  not 
}fiSk^  fi  capital  puaisbaieiMt.  I  have  agy 
Aoten  with  m»%  which  being  written  at  the 
|i«ia,  carry  the  strongest  internal  marks 
isf  ai^lh^niieily,  and  are  opoa  to  the  in- 
MfctMH  pf  any  aoeadber  of  the  House. 
Jl^  tbam  it  mWs,  that  sir  Rojj^rt  Cbani- 
Imiji  pnaposadtbatM  indic^c;Mahmild  be 
JlMiedonibeAb^  EOaabetb,  thinking 
«l  sftjoUri  ii^^the  eoMit  t»  adopt  that 
statute,  instead  of  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  It  was 
»pn)fjti>iii|  I  fpflikpoiitivcly  for  myself, 


that  I  should,  and  I  believe  the  oi|ier, 
jildges  would,  have  been  glad  to  have  con- 
curred iq,  if  the  court  -could  have  pro- 
cec4^  pn  that  statute.  By  his  proposing 
to  enforce  the  s^itute  ef  the  5  Elizabeth, 
he  clearly  affirmed  th^  doctrine,  that  the 
statute  law  of  England  with  regard  to 
forgery  was  tb^  the  law  of  Calcutta.  He 
did  not  suggest  a  reason,  nor  have  }  been 
able  to  find  one,  that  if  it  was  competent 
to  introduce  the  5  Eliss.  by  a  royal  caarf er, 
why  it  was  not  equally  competent  to  in- 
troduce 2  Geo.  %  by  the  Uk^  aut^iqrity* 
That  both  the  statutes  could  stand  to* 
gather;  and  that  it  was  optiboal  in  the 
CQurt  to  choose  the  statute  which  it  like4 
be^(,  I  thought  impossible,  on^cleai;  print 
qples  of  law ;'  for  I  understood  it  |o  be  |ii| 
undoifb^ed  nuu(im  in  law,  that  whenever  i| 
ltati|te  consdtutes  that  oflfence  wbich  was 
a  misdemeanor  to  be  a  felony,  the  exist- 
eni^  of  |the  misdemeanor  is  de8troye4  and 
annihilated ;  or,  as  lawyers  express  it^  th^ 
misdemeanor  is  merged  in  die  fi^lony^ 
The  2  Geo.  2,  having  made  forgery,  which 
was  a  misdemeanor  both  at  common  law 
and  by  tl)e  J  Eliz.  to  be  a  felony,  the 
offiMice  at  law  and  by  the  5  £liz*were  botl| 
merged ;  and  neither  the  common  law  noir 
the  5  Elia^  were  any  Iqnger  existing  lawi 
wiUi  regaid  to.  forgery.  Tb^  2  Oeo.  % 
p.  ^,  becamte  tb^  only  l«w  by  wbich  for* 
gery  was  g  prime;  the  court  therefore 
must  have  proceeded  on  that  .statute  or 
not  at  alt  If  forgery  w^s  not  a  capital 
4>ffence  in  Cidcutta,  it  js  no  offence  there.' 
If  the  ftatute  could  not  have  been  put  in 
force,  it  would  hftve  operated  as  a  pardon 
for  die  ofience,  which  the  legislature  in- 
tended it  to  punish  with  iqpre  severity. 
This,  pis  most  other  arguipento  wid)  which 
I  have  troubled  the  Houie,  were  made  i^e 
of  Jby  196  m  court,  to  suppoi:t  d^e  indictr 
menu  fiy  these  I  than  understood  that 
air  Robert  Cbaml>ers  was  convinced;,  he 
most  certainly  ac^ui^sced :  I  never  ^l^ler- 
stood  hiio  to  have  been  Ov^-ruled;  and 
his  sidMe^ent  ^coiaduct,  if  any  doubt  could 
be  entertaioedL  proves  mo^t  manifesdy  that 
ha  WHS  not ;  for  bp  not  only  sat  dirpi^^ 
the  whole  tHal,  jbMt  concurred  in  oveix 
raliag  every  objection,  in  nrrM  of  judg* 
ment;  ass^ited  tp  the  summing  op  of  the  . 
evidence;,  waspreserit  and  concurred  in 
thesentovot*  lo  vindication  of  the  cb»- 
ractnr  of  diat  Immed.  judgo>  apd  to abow 
.dM4  ha  was  not  in  any  iif  those  ecu  pre- 
varicsstiag,  but  conoucrod,  oot  in  appenr- 
iaiftceonly,  but  in  foot,  I  beg  leave  to  jread 
fvpMfraph  of  ji  letM  written  to  die  Coui^  . 
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cf  Directors,  and  t^ned^rv  im  and  til 
the  other  jodget  on  the  xd  of  Aucutt, 
1775:  *<  Add  to  this,  that  the  continaal 
obligatlocr  of  defeodipff  every  acu  we  do, 
however  reffular,  which  these  gentlemeii 
j[ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  our  proceed- 
ings, and  not  supposed  bv  dieir  stations  to 
be  much  conTefMnt  with  law)  may  oon« 
ceive  to  be  wrong,  must-keep  us  in  a  per- 
petual' state  of  disquiet  and  uneasiness, 
and  totally  take  away  that  respect  and 
veneration  which  the  people  ou^t  to  en- 
tertain of  the  persons  and  judgmenta  of 
their  magistrates ;  of  which  at  present  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  in  full  posse^oo,  and 

^  which  we  attribute  in  a  great  neasure  to 
that  confidence  nectfororily  arising  from 
seeing  that  our  judgmehts  have  in  every 
instance  been  unantmous,  whatever  repre- 
sentation nay  be  aoiade  to  the  contrary.*' 
Bit  Robert  Chambers  here  suspects  thai 
represen  tattoos  would  be  made  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opiniooi  and  denies  it  by  anti- 
cipation* 

Niindcomar  was  executed  on  the  5th  of 
the  same  month,  two  days  only  after  this 
letter  was  wrote ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed 
by  those  who  would  support  the  character 
of  sir  Robert  Chambers  against  mine,  that 
this  letter,  dated  so  near  the  execution, 
was  written  With  this  distinction  secretly 
reserved  in  his  breast,  that  he  i^eed  in 
the  judgment,  but  dissented  nam  the 
Execution.     To  this  his  known  honour, 

,  uprightness,  and  openness  of  character, 
forms  the  stron^^  n^ative.  But  there 
$8  undeniable  evidence  of  his  actual  assent 
to  the  execution.  All  the  judges,  sir 
ilobert  Chambers  included,  signed  the 
•calendars,  which  (the  Sopreme  Court 
having  adopted  the  practice  at  the  assizes 
In  England)  are  the  only  warrants  for^ 
execution  in  Calcutta.  There  are  two 
t^eiidars  signed  by  die  judges ;  one  is 
delivered  to  the  shersi^  the  other  remains 
"as  a  record  of  the  court ;  the  court  ap- 
points no  time  fbf  the  executien. 

The  sheriff  executes  the  judgment  irt;a 
convenient  time,  according  to  his  discre- 
tion. Not  expecting  this  article,  I  have 
not  the  calendar  itself,  but  I  can  posi- 
tively assert  the  fact.  And  the  under- 
sheriff,  now  in  England,  if  called  Oh,  will 
•thus  far  support  my  testimony,  that  he  had 
-the  calendar  as  hia  warrant ;  Uiat  it  would 
have  struck  him  as  extraordinary,  if  not 
signed  by  the  four  judges,  and  that  no 
auch  obselvalion  occurred  to  him,  and 
that  he 'from  thence  conchides  it  was 
.ft^gn^d  by  (he  four  judges*    But  tp^  ahpw 
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his  opinion  more  Mtf,  and  Omk  he  noT 
only  approved  the  proceedings  bad,  bat 
would  have  carried  the'  liegal  oonsequoMea 
of  the  oonviction  even  b^ond  the  ezecs- 
tioD,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  lelter  firott  him 
to  me,  written  the  day  on  whfeh  Kondoo- 
roar  was  executed,  propoarag  to  me  to  give 
orders  to  the  sheriff  for  the  aefsore  of  the 
eftctsoftheconvkt:   v 

<<  Dear  Sir;  as  I  nnderstand  thatNond- 
comar  has  been  executed  this  morning,  I 
submit  it  to  your  consideration,  whether 
the  sheriff  should  not  be  immediately  or- 
dered to  seal  up  this  day  (if  he  has  not 
done  it  already)  not  only .  the  books  and 
.papers  of  the  malefactor,  but  also  hia 
nbuse  and  goods.  Among  his  papers,  tf 
not  secretet^  it  is  said  there  will  be  foimd 
bonds  from  many  persons,  both  black  and 
white,  against  whom  I  conceive  that  writs 
ci  scire jacia^  should  be  directed  by  us  ai 
supreme  coroners.-rl  am  also  inclined  to 
think,  that  a  commission  should  issue 
under  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
persons  appointed  by  m  to  inquire  after 
nis  effects  at  Moorshedabad  and  else- 
where ;  but  this  I  have  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidled,  and  only  mention  it  now,*that  you 
may  think  of  it.  In  England  the  cooMnis- 
sioners  are  usually  named  by  the  attornej- 

feneral;  and,  as  there  is  no  such  officer 
ere,  perhaps  we  ought  to  name  them.— 
However,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by 
the  sheriff  ought  not,  l  think,  to  be  de- 
layed a  minute.  If  you  are  of  the  sune 
opim'on,  you  will,  I  suppose,  give  orders  to 
the  sheriff,  if  you  have  not  done  it  already, 
and  will  appoint  some  time  for  us  to  meet 
and  consioer  of  the  subsequent  proceei- 
ings.-r-rl.am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 
''Rqbei^t  Chambers.'* 

But  as  the  darter  had  not  i^>poiBted 
any  officer  to  secure  .esdieata  and  fiyr- 
feitures,  I  did  not  esteem  it  to  be  Uk 
duty  of  the  court  to  act  as  esdieetor  for 
the  c^^imn,  and  therefore  declined  giviag 
such  orders*  Could  sir  Robert  Chanben 
himself,  after  his  public  oenconeDceb  in 
contradiction-  to  the  letter  signed  by  him^ 
and  his  iseal  to  prosecute  theeSect  of  Ilia 
conviction  to  iu  utanost  conseaotnce»  wish 
to  be  defended  by  a  denial  or  hia  MKO- 
bation  both  of  the  ju^^ment  ana  iIm 
execution  ?  Could  he  himsetf,  if  prasaot 
at  your  bar,  or  in  anycouttcof  jealieei  ha 
received,'  to  make  this  defODce  in  direot 
opposition  to  his  own  acts,  both  private 
and  public? 

That  any  appeal  WW  ipfeaioled  I  bm 
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no  recoIleGtioQ ;  bM  it  is  extraoidmaiy 
limt*  such  a  fact  should  have  escaped  my 
memory.  Had  sir  Robert  Chambers  m- 
ftred  in  opiaion  on  it,  it  is  hnposdble  I 
doold  hav«  forgotten  it.  But  te  ah  honour- 
able member  has  given  evidencie  of  the 
fiiet,  I  will  not  oppose  my  memory  to  his 
testimony ;  and  even  if  my  evidence  could 
he  received  ia  a  case  in  which  I  am  so 
deeply  interested,  yet  positive  evidence  ta 

^  a  feet  must  and  ought  always  to  have  more 
weight  than  a  negative  assertion  of  not 
recollecting  it.   . 

<  I  am  sure  that  gentleman  has  said  no 
more  ^an  what  he  knewi  or  thought  he 
Idaew ;  yet  I  have  great  reason  to  beHete,' 
tiiat  a  petition  delivered  by  the  prisoner, 
desiring.to  be  respited  and  recommended 
to  Ins  SiojeS^'s  mercy,  has  been,  Met  a 
long  lapab  of  time,  confounded  with  an 
appeal,  ijit  idl  events^  if- there  was  an 
appeal,  it  tiust  refmain  on  record,  or  there 
ttust  be  soi(ie  minute  of  its  rejection :  the 
proof  of  thd  existence  or  non-extstenoe  <^ 
which,  as  w411  as  an  authenticated  copy joi 
the  calendan  I  should  have  brou^t  from 
Bengal,  or  'j^rocured  since,  had  1  enter- 
tdd^  the  miet  distant  suspicion  that  this 
charge  could  %ave  been  preferred  against 
me.  •  . 

V  The  powers  given  to  the  court  ia  case 
of  appeal  and  recommendation  to  mercy, 
are  both  strict,  and  the  diftrent  intents 
for  which  they  are  given  must  be  attended 
to,  before  it  be  pronounced  a  breach  df 
duty  to  refuse  the  one  or  the  other.  Hie 
tofcnorily  by  the  charter  in  case  of  appeal 
is  in  these  words :  *^  And  it  is  our  further 
will  and  pleasure,  that  in  all  indictments, 
informations,  and  criminal  suits  and  causes 
whatsoever,  the  said 'Supreme  Court  of 
judicature  at  Fort  WiUiam  in  Bengal  shaN 
aave  the  full  and  absolute  power  and 
authority  to  allow  or  deny  the  appeal  of 
the  party  pretending  to  be  aggrieved,  and 
ako  to  award,  order,  and  regulate  the 
terras  upon  which' such  <appeu  shall  be 
allowed  in  such  cases  imwhidi  the  said 
courtmay  think  fit  to  allow  such  appeal.'' 
An  appeal  therefore  must  show  matter  of 
grievance,  which,  in  the  opmion  of  the 
court,  is  suflicient  to  call  his  Mi^esty's 
attention,  for  the  purpose  of  exerdsmghis 
judgment  on.  The  power  in  case  of 
respite  is  this :  ^^Wedo.herebyauthorize 
ana  empowerffhe  said 'Supreme  Court  of 
judieaturo  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal  to 
reprieve  and  suspend  the  execaUon  of  any 
capital  sentence,  wherein  there  Shall  ap* 
pear>  in  their' judgm€iU»  a  proper  occa- 


sion for  mercy,  until  our  pteteure  shall  be 
knowii^  and  they  shall  in  such .  cas^ 
transmit  to  U8|  under  the  seal  of  Uie 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  Wil' 
liam  in  Bengal,  a  sCKte  of  the  saidcase, 
and  oT  the  evidence,  and  of  their  reasona 
for  recommending  the  criminal  to  6ur 
mercy;  ^and  In  the  ;nliean  timothy  shall 
cause  such  offisnder'  to  be  kdpt  in  strict 
oisC^,  or  deliver  hhn  or  her  out  to^of-* 
fici^t  mainpriz^  or  bail,  as  >the  drtum* 
stances  shait  seem  *to'-*^i<equ)re."  Hie 
recommendation  ftr  melrcy  must  stata 
reasons,  which  the  jtEdges,'  in  their  &^u 
Bien>  think  sufficient'  to  if^uce  his  Ma« 
jesty  to  extend  his  mercy*  The*  first  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  right,  impeaching  tha 
jU^k^ent ; .  ^a  second  is  matter  of  favour, 
arising  from  the  particokir  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  the  appeal,  the  party 
aagrieved  lausl  state  the  particular  matter 
of  grievance,  which  must  arise  fVom  ibe 
iUegalityof  the  proceedings,  the  d^Act  of 
the  evidence,  matter  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment improperly  over-ruled,  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  jury  or  judge. 

Tonnake  the  disallowing  of  the  appeal 
criminal,  the  chai^  should  have  staled  the 
grounds  of  ^evance,  if  any  existed.  As 
the  appeal  is  not  produced.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  any,  or  which,  of  these 
matters  were  alleged ;  if  no  matter  of 
grievance  was  all^^d,  there  csn  have 
been  no  breach  of  dutjr  in  rejecting  die 
appeal :  It  must  have  been  rejected,  be- 
cause it  showed  no- cause Ibr  allowing  it. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  shr  Robert  Cham- 
bers's proposition  was  the  ground  of  the 
suppoMd  appeal,  or  that  he  again  urged  it 
on  the*  appeal :  if  he  did  not,  it  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  his  acquiescence :  if  over* 
ruled  at  the  trial,  why  did  he  not  urge  it 
on  the  appeal  ?  The  granting  of  a  respite, 
and  recommending  to  mercy,  is  not  k 
power  to  be  exercised  at  mere  will :  afti^r 
the  conviction,  neither  the  law,  nor  the 
charter,  requires  that  the  judges  diould 
attign  reasons  for  carrying  the  judgment 
into  execution.  The  law  is  their  rule, 
,and  they  are  bound  to  execute  it :  it  is  in 
case  of  their  not  executing  it,  that  they 
are  bound  to  assign  their  reasons.  They 
roust  be  reasons  which  the  judges,  in  their 
opinions,  think  sufficient  to  induce  his 
Majesty  to  extend  hb  mercy.  They  cannot 
respite  and  recommend  to  mercy  without 
transmitting  these  reasons  to  his  Majesty 
«<  under  the  seal  of  the  court.''  Should  the 
judges  have  done  it,  if  in  their  consciences 
they  theogfatibis  Mt  n  case  for  mercy  i 
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I  ibiU  Aow  cxaaiiDe  wbeUMr  tlie  court 
fould,  ooDsislantly  with  their  daty,  trnot- 
nii^to  hit  Majes^  uy  of  the  reiMOiisfag- 
gcMd  in  this  «rtide>  or  any  other  wMtoo, 
^  tuffioioDt  to  indiioe  him  to  eJDteod  h«B 
Bieny.  Could  thoyitate  that  Nundcomur 
Wis  a  native  inhabitant  of  the  provincety 
and  that  he  was  not  sobjeot  lo  the  law, 
and  that  it  wasr  as  to  hinii  an  exp^ttfoifto 
law?  The  representation  would  oa?o  been 
fiillacioas;  tor  be  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Calcutta,  on  whom  the  law  iras  biadinff» 
and  |he  law  preceded  the  43i{nie«  It  made 
no  part  of  his  defence. — Should  sir  Robest 
Chtanbers's  objection  be  stated,  it  was  not 
Jeunded  in  law ;  he  bad  waved  it,  and 
agreed  with  the  court  m  ia^f  and  must 
have  jmned  in  rejecting  the  appealt  if  aigr 
appeal  was  in  £Bu$t  pessented. 

Should  it  have  been  stated  that  tbepri. 
aoner  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  published  with  suScieat 
notoriety  in  CalcOtta;  that  would  have 
been  to  deceive  his  Majesty.  The  con« 
▼ictien  of  Badadinnd  Metre»  tbe  petition 
of  the  Hindoos*  the  reselutioA  of  the 
eoundli  the  publioation  of  the  pardoo«  all 
ftlsify  tt»**-Shoidd  thetime  that  had  eUipsed 
between  the  oommissien  of  the  ori^ie  and 
Ae  prosecution  have  been  assiffMd?  The 
imermediste  tfane  being  satisraeiorily  ac* 
counted  for,  it  would  bave  been  misleading 
btsM^estytoitateit:  The  benefit  of  the 
observation  on  Uie  difltanee  of  time  was 
im/avormn  vUa  dlowed  the  prkoiwr  by 
bemg  left  to  the  jnry. 

Should  any  preeeedin|s  in  the  civil 
court  have  been  assigned  as  a  reason  { 
Wmdd  it  bave  been  proper  to  transmit  the 
bare  £sfcct%  withont  stating  the  suspicion 
arising  from  the  non-produotion  of  toem  ? 
With  these  suftpidoni  stMed»  would  it 
bave  remained  a  cause  for  the  King  to 
extend  hiii  merey  \  That  tba«  bad  been 
such  proceedings^  though  them  had  been 
no  tc^  evidence  of  them^  wM  stated 
to  the  jury  in  the  summing  up,  witbont 
any  comment  whatsoeven 
.  If  the  petition  from  MoharickulDowla, 
as  set  out  (of  which  I  have  no  recollect 
don  ),  was  presented,  coi^  that  bave  been 
a  ground,  su|[qposmg  Mobarick  not  in  fic- 
tion, but  in  truth,  to  bave  been  severely, 
with  ind^ndent  povlrbr  over  the  idbabtt* 
ants  of  Bengal;  wouU  it  hsrve  beett 
proper  for  him  to  interfere  in  judicial 
proceedings  in  Cakntta?  How  oeiiU  Ae 
mhabitants  of  his  dominions,  if  hO  bed 
dominions,  be  affeeted  inr  a  sentence  car- 
ried into  execution  in  an  Englnsh  toW|  not 


hi  bis  dominions?  By  what  meaan  oocdd 
ho  knoWf  or  have  any  opinion,  whether 
Nundcomar  was  or  was  not  guilty  I  What 
did  be  know  of  the  malice  of  bia  prose- 
cutor, or  who  were  his  paesecotofs  ?  Wai% 
it  4roni  him  or  the  yvemor>geneffnl  and 
eonncil»  that  the  ju^jjes  were  to  Inam  the 
merits  of  Nundcomar  from  servaoes  te 
the  English  nation  I  But  when  the  true 
state  of  Mobarick  is  considered,  would  it 
have  been  treating  his  Majesty  with  pio- 
par  nsspect,  if  the  court  had  made  that 
use  of  such  a  petition  ? 

Should  the  injury  to  the  reUtions  m^ 
to  the  oast  of  the  convict,  or  that  aaydv- 
turbanoes  were  neoessanly  expected  to 
arise  am^  the  Hindoos,  bave  been  at* 
signed  f  Time,  fact,  and  experience  bsw^ 
shown  that  it  could  not  have  been  done 
with  truth.  His  son,  Rajah  Gourdnss,  bad 
been  recently  before  the  execution  placed^ 
and  continued  for  a  long  time  alter  it,  in 
a  high  office.  He  and  his  relatiooa  enjoy 
their  cast  without  any  prejudice,  nod  are 
in  no  less  rank  and  estimation  than  their 
ancestors.  No  disturbances  whatever  have 
been  occasioned  by  it  among  the  Hindoos 
from  that  time  to  this.  Many  evils  weea 
predieted;  yet  not  one  in  met  baa  hap- 
pened, either  to  his  &mily  or  to  the  Hm^ 
does  b  general,  notwithstanding  tbecriKlit 
those  predictions  might  have  acquired  in 
Englaad*  In  the  case  of  Radac^und 
Metre,  an  Armenian  had  been  prosecutor. 
In  chk  case  an  Hindoo  was  prosecutori 
the  orjgioid  information  was  by  Hindoos; 
his  conviction  was  chiefly  oq  the  evidence 
of  Hindoos ;  there  was  more  reason  for 
the  judges  to  draw  inferences  from  tbeir 
acts*  as  to  the  prejudice  the  executioQ 
n^ouU  do  to  their  cM  and  religion,  than 
from  any  surmises  and  geprnsentptiom 
made  by  other  peraans,  and  whlcbbava  in 
(set  Uvned  out  to  be  untrue* 

Sboidd  his  rank  and  opdence  bavn 
boen  attitod?  It  was  proper  those  ftcts 
should  be  left  to  the  jury  Ssr  them  to 
draw  inferences  ag;ainst  the  probability  of 
Us  having  committed  the  crimen  bot 
when  Aa  ecime  had  been  dearly  paovad 
to  their  satisfrction,  they  resaaioed  aggra- 
Vistions,  not  mitigatioQa;  tb^  wereiefr 
to  the  jury,  and  tie  inference  m  fiiveor  of 
the  prisoner  was  pointed  out  to  thos. 

SbDuU  the  ^cnmitanee  staled  in  the 
charge  of  Us  having  been  infatad  by 
Mr.  Hastings  and  others  o*  a  conspiracy 
of  brindog  Aise  acruastiowii  bane  bessi 
assigned  as  reasons  Ibr  mercy/  A  Jmy 
badf  on  one  of  Anse  mdictcsentSy  mnad 
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the  charge  to  be  true,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  relation  between  the  two  pro- 
•ectttions. 

At  this  time  indeed  Nnndcomar  liad 
accnted  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  on  what 
ground  was  it  to  be  imputed  to  the  pro- 
secution,  that  the  accusation  was  the 
cause  of  bringibg  it  forward,  idien,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  period  at  which  it  could 
have  been  brought  on  before  ?  There  had 
been  no  Toluntarj  iehr  in  die  prose- 
cutor ;  the  mstant  ha  thouslit  he  could 
obtain  justice,  he  applied  tor  it;  could 
then  this  simple  coincidence  of  drcum- 
fltances,  so  accounted  for,  furnish  a  reason 
to  be  submitted  to  his  Majesty  ?  If  bo, 
NundcoQiar's  case  would  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily fortunate.  Till  the  erection 
•f  an  independent  court  of  justice,  the 
prosetutor  was  deterred  firom  preferring 
his  indictment,  by  an  apprehension  of 
tfie  protection  publicly  known  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  Hastmgs  to  the  criminal.  Abuses 
m  dits  Nature  twere  what  the  court  was 
intended  to  remedy.^-At  Uie  only  time 
the  prosecutor  coufd  prefer  it  with  hopes 
of  success,  Nnndcomar  would  have  pur- 
cha^  immunity  by  exhibidng  an  accn- 
aation  agaiast  the  person  who  had  before 
ahieldea  him  from  justice. 

ShouSd  it  have  been  stated  as  a  reason 
to  his  Majesty  that  Nundcomar  had  pre- 
ftrrred  an  accusation  t^nst  Mr.  Hastings  ? 
Who  was  -die  accuser,  and  who  was  the 
accused  ?  It  was  tiotorious  to  all  India, 
that  Nundcomar  had  been  the  public 
accuser  of  Mahommed  Reza  Cawn  witii- 
out  dfect,  though  supported  by  the  power 
smd  iofhience  of  government.  He  had 
been  convicted  befo^  thfe  judgies  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  bring  false  accusations  against 
iftnother  member  of  the  council  Against 
whom  was  the  accusation?  not  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  censured  by  this  House; 
not  against  Mr.  Hastings,  impeached  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords ;  not  the  Mr. 
Hastings,  for  fi^om  the  sc^ld'is  erected 
In  Westminster-hall ;  but  diat  Mr.  Hast- 
Iras,  whom  I  had  heaM  the  Prime 
^nister  of  En^hmd  in  full  iVirliament 
declare  to  consist  of  the  only  flesh  and 
blood  that  had  resisted  temptation  hi  the 
inibctious  climate  of  India;  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  whom  the  |Cing  and  Parliament 
bf  England  had  select^  for  his  exem- 
plary inte^ty,  and  entrusted  with  the 
most  important  interest  of  this  realm. 
Whatever  ought  to  be  my  opinion  cf  Mr. 
Hastings  now,!  claim  to  oe  judged  by 
the  opmioB  I  ought  t9  haive  bad  <rf  him 


Aen.  WhM  Evidence  had  tlie  judges  Ihift 
the  accusati<m  of  Nundcomar  was  truef 
how  cotud  they  know  nat  they  weea 
icreeninff  a  pofatic  oflenler  hi  thejpMMi 
of  Mr.  Hamigs,  so  hitdy  applauded,  so 
lately  rewarded  Inr  the  whole  nation  t 
Ought  the  judges  to  have  taken  so  'de- 
cide an  ophiion,'  on  the  (|niR  ef  M^. 
ifastuigs,  a^'to  grant  a  pardon  to  a  Mod, 
and  assign  as  a  reason  thai  the  convict 
had  been  his  accuser?  With  what  juatioe 
to  Mr.  Hastings  could  this  have  beett 
done^with  what  justice  to  the  oommt^ 
nity?  Who  could  have  been  safe,  if  mere 
accttfation  merited  indemnity  i 

In  the  nebct  charge  ^  ttm  s^erely  cei^ 
sured  for  obstrvations  made  in  the  eaant 
of  commenting  on  evidfttoe  to  ifae  pre*" 
judice  of  the  defiA)dant!s  tnnise,  and  %6 
the  gentlemen  of  tiie  Fatna  council  in  m 
cause  regularh^  before  tne.  Hew  mueh 
more  diouM  I  have  been  subject  to  <^eflk 
sure,  had  Mr.  Hastinss  been  at  Ms  titoe, 
hi  the  opinion  of  tins  Houae,  the  man  that 
be  was  then  nnderstood  to  be  in  Inditi^ 
by  this  HousOi  and  by  the  nation  at  harge, 
if  I  had  gone  trai  of'^  the  cause,  and  wan* 
tonly  defiuned  and  nrcjudgedhim  wwUhhH 
miy  evidence  to  me  colour  to  tiM  «aa> 
rage  ?— but  though  it  would  have  beeft 
unjust  in  me  or  the  judgtea,  eitiierto  hove 
sttggMted  these  reasons  as  comrngfroai 
the  court,  or  to  bate  adopted  theorwitlh- 
oot  pontive  proofs  on  the  suggestiau  df 
others;  yet,  if  that  part  of  tiie  cooncfl 
who  were  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Mr. 
Hastings  had  made  a  representation  to 
the  jirages,  that  ^tiiere  trere  prebahie 
grounds  fbr  the  accusation,  and  shown 
those  grounds ;  if  they  had  sUttedfns  wifl 
tiiey  might,  if  the  notoriety  was,  as  the 
diarge  represents)  that  there  was  just 
reason  to  believe  ^  that  the  proseputioik 
was  at  the  inst^atton  of  Mr.  llastmgs  or 
his  partizans,  intii  a  view  to  screen  lih% 
and  not  fbr  tile  sake  of  procuring  jditioe 
agamst  the  convictf^  tbere  can  be  bo 
doubt  but  tiie  judges  wouM  have  reapiled 
the  crimimd,  even  thouA  Aere  m^ht«et 
have  been  evidence  suScient  to  courfnei 
them.  They  would  'have  transmfMed  to 
his  Mijesty  the  representations  of  "tiie 
council  as  tiie  cpm^  for  the  respite,  add 
left  it  to  him  to  judge  tif  the  validity  of 
theh*  reasons.  V  the  judges  had  not 
yielded  to  that  representatbn,  they  would 
mdeed  have  incurred  great  tesponsibil^ : 
if  the  gentiemen  of  the  council  so  tiioughl. 
It  wouu  have  been  justice  to  the  crimhial, 
it  would  have  been  justice  to  'the  court. 
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•nd  m  dutjr  they  owed  to  the  *iiid>lio»  to 
bATe  made  that  applicetioa,  fiut  what 
th^iMil  jopinioDy  wasy  will  appear  here^ 
after  by  :t^ir  public  aod  soJema  acta. 
Comiateat  with  that  opiaion  they  could 
not  haiye  made  such  a  repretentatioo. 
.  If  there  was  no  reason  that  could  j  ustify 
.the  court  in  recommending  the  criminal 
jto  mercy,  therfSrWere  many  against  it: 
the  defenoe^  in  the  opinion  boUi  of  the 
judges  and  juiy,  was  a  fabricated  system 
of  pevjiiry.  llie  jury  requested  that  the 
prisoner's  witnesses  might  be  prosecuted. 
;After  the  trial  it  became  matter  of  public 
notoriety  that  the  defence  had  been  fabri- 
x^kted,  and  the  witnesses  procured  to 
prpre  it  by  an  asent  of  the  prisoner.  One 
joftht  JM^eSy  IVfr.  Justice  Lemaistre,  had 
^^eclfured  that  a  large  sum  of  joMiney  had 
^>e!Sn  offered  to  him  to  procure  a  respate. 
^public  visit  had  been  paid  to  the  criminal 
jwiw  much  parade  by  some  members  of 
,the  couqcily  after  he  had  been*  iaccused 
.«f  the  conspiracnr,  as  appears  by  the  evi; 
jdence  of  migor  Webber  at  the  trial  of.  the 
jjCing  against  Fowke  and  others.  '.  That 
4ho  Governor-general  and  council  had 
publicly  interfered  with  proceedings  of 
jth^  judges  who  cpmmittea  the  offender, 
jippears  by  the  jnipute  of  the  Governor- 
geoeral^and  council  of  the  8th  May 
fl775»  <  whip^  .1  have  obtained  from  the 
liidia-houfo.  That .  the  secretaries  and 
*>aidtda-cjamps  of  the  members  of  the  council 
iFisited  him  after  his  commitment  for  the 
/elpny*  and  that  even  the  ladies  of  the 
.faqiilies  of  general  Clavering  and  colonel 
.Monson  were  in  the  habits  of  sending 
their  ..compliments  to  him  In  the  prison, 
,«(]^pears  by  affidavit  of  Yeandle  in.  the 
<AppQDdix  of  the  Report  of  a  Committee. 
JhA  formal  and  ostentatious  visits  been 
paid  by  persons  of  high  rank,  by  persons 
•at  the  head  of  .administration  in  this 
country,  to  a  man  charged  with  a  criminal 
offence,  it  would  .  probably  have  been 
thougl\t  highly  indecorous.,  Should  the 
commiments  6f  their  principal  officers,  of 
the  ladies  of  their  families,  be  daily  and 
,cer^ooio^4y  presented  to ,  a  felon  in 
(Negate,  could  that  be  presumed  to  be 
done  without  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation, if  not  at  the  instigation,  of  the 
heads  of  the, families?  Woyld-not  this  in 
England  from  such  persons,  be^  j^stly 
esteemed  as  bordering  on  an  insult  or 
reproach  to  public  justice  i  But  in  Cal- 
cutta, amonff  the  natives  of  India,  where 
etiquette  and  decorum  are  kept  up  with. a 
scrupulous  anxiety  unknown  in  Europe, 


among  people  rwhere  ladies  are  held  80^ 
sacred,  tbat.even  the  mention  of  them  hr, 
the  complimeotary  purposes  of  inquiry 
after  thar  health,  would  be  considered  as 
a  breach  of  good  manners^  the  effisot  of 
such  visits  and  such  coqaplimenta  must  be 
much  stronger,  aod  the  intention  of  them 
could  not  pos^y  be  misunderstood. 
What  effect  the  conduct. of  theae  geotie- 
men  had  on  the  criminal  himself,  wHl  ap^ 
pear  by,  the. same  affidavit  of.  Yeandle, 
who  swears  that  **  he  (Nupdcomar)  d- 
ways,  conceived  hopes  of  bis  being  ic-' 
leased  even  io  the  aav  before  his  execu- 
tion, when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council 
^or  that'purpose ;  aod  that  messages  were 
continuallv  sent  by  him  to  genml  Cla* 
vering  and  colonel  Monson,  and  answets 
returned:"  "  That  he  always  understood, 
from*  Maha  Rajah  Nundcomar  aod  his 
attepdi^nts,  that  it  was  from  the  influence 
ot  general  Clavering  and  colonel  Monsoa, 
that  he  expected  his  enlargement.'' 
^  That  it  nad  the  effect  on  the  natives  ia 
general  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  he 
would  ,be  released  by  the  authority  of 
some  members  of  the  council,  amiean 
by  two  affidavits;  the  one  was  made  bv 
Mr.  Alexander  Elliot,  son  of  the  late  bt 
Gilbert  ElGdt,  the  other  by  Mr.  Durham, 
both  of  whom  held  offices  which  enabled 
them  to. have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  opinions  of  the  natives.  (^Here  sir 
Elijah  read  the  said  atidavits.]  These 
are  no  secret  affidavits;  they  weie  cooi- 
municated  by  me  to  tl^  Govenior  gencrtl 
and  council,  before  they  were  sent  ts 
En^and.  These  opinions,  both  of  tbe 
natives  and  of  the  prisoner,  were^  no  Aiubt, 
eoually  injurioua  .  to  those  gendemen. 
Though  these  incidents  ought  n^  to  ban 
operated  against  the  prisoner,  had  hn  case 
been  such  as  would  have  afiorded  groondi 
for  recommending  him  to  mcvcj,  aod 
though*  they  did  not  operate  against  hin. 

Set  of  theooselyes  they  qould  be  no  inm« 
ients  for  rei^iting  the  sentence.  The 
judges  thought  the  execution  of  the  con-* 
vlct,  under  all  circumstances,  necess»y 
to  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  in* 
suited  by  the  publicity  of  the  perjury  h|t 
whicjjb  the  defence  had  been  fOtenqytedta 
be  proved,  and  to  the  very  esaence  of  tbe 
reputation  of  the  courts  against  the  iai^ 
tatioh  of  timidity,  depjendenoOy  and  cec^ 
ruption..  It  was  necessary  to  the  obt^ 
ing  tbe  confidence  of  the  nathrea  at  tbil 
first  institution  of  a  new  court,  n|a  0Bi|i 
that  it  should  be>  but  that  it  ahowL  ap 
pear  to  be^  incorrupt  and  ind^endenu^ « 
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•  ^hat  !!•  possible  aggra?ation  mrght  be 
wanted,  it  is  finally  stated,  that  "  it  was 
my  duty  to  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
but  that  I  wilfully  failed  altogether  in  that 
duty,  and  became  the  agent  and  advocate 
for  the  prosecution,  and  pronouqced  a 
charjge,  with  a  most  gross  and  scandalous 
partiality,  dwelling  on  points  favourable  to 
tlie  prosecution,  and  passing  lightly  over 
such  as  were  favourable  to  the  prisoner, 
and  manifesting,  through  the  wnole  pro- 
ceedings, an  acdent  wish,  and  determined 
purpose,  to  effect  the  death  of  the  pri- 
soner.'* "  That  I  barely  touched  on 
strong  and  valid  objections  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  falsely  and  knowingly  represented 
them  as  credible  and  un impeached.*' 

The  having  wilfully  failed  in  the  duty 
pf  assisting  the  prisoner,  and  having  been 
the  agent  of  the  prosecutor  throughout 
the  trial,  and  in  summing  up  the  evidence, 
I  feel  affecting  my  moral  cuaracter  to  the 
very  root.  ^  Conscious  as  I  am  how  much 
It  was  my  intention  to  favour  the  prisoner 
in  every  tiling  which  was  consistent  with 
justice ;  wishing,  as  I  did,  that  the  facts 
would  turn  out  favourable  for  an  acquittal ; 
aided  as  that  wish  was  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  responsibility  of  my  situation,  both 
before  God  and  man,  and  by  the  certainty, 
from  the  then  temper  of  the  council,  that 
there  were  those  who  would  transmit  to 
England  the  worst  representations  that 
colouring  could  express;  it  has,  1  own, 
appeared  most  wonderful  to  me,  that  the 
execution  of  my  purpose  has  so  far  dif- 
fered from  my  mtentions,  that  any  inge- 
nuity could  form  an  objection  to  my  per- 
sonal,  conduct  as  bearing  hard  on^the 
prisoner. 

•  What  statement  of  the  trid  the  gentle- 
man who  drew  tliis  article  is  in  possession 
of,  or  from  whom  he  received  his  informa- 
tion, will  appear  in  the.  evidence  which 
\irjll  be  laid  before  the  House:  candour 
^buld  not  suffer  such  a  charge  to  be  ex- 
hibited without  some  evidence  to  support 
it :  what  it  can  be,  I  am  totally  ignorant. 
I  myself  know  of  no  other  evidence  of 
what  passed  at  the  trial,  or  of  the  charge 
to  the  jury,  than  the  account  of  it  printed 
by  Cadell.  The  cop  v  sent  for  printing  was 
revised  by  cdl  the  judges,  and  an  authority 
for  tlie  printing  it  was  signed  by  all  the 
'  es,   sir  Robert  X^hambeni  included. 
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this  voluntary  act  is  another  proof  of  his 
full  concurrence.  That  accoupt  I  believe 
to  be  authentic,  except  where  there  are 
some  literal  mistakes. 

^voL.  xxvr.] 


I  do  not  understand  it  to  have  been  my 
duty  to  act  as  a  feed  advocate  for  the  pn^ 
soner ;  and  to  labour  his  acquittal,  at  the 
expense  of  justice.  I  conceive  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  9 
judge  to  be  counsel  for  a  prisoner,  to  be 
this : — That  it  is  hb  duty  not  to  suffer  any 
undue  advantage  to  be  taken  of  him ;  to 
give  him  every  advantage  the  law  will  al« 
low ;  to  see  that  the  law  is  not  strained 
against  him ;  that  no  improper  evidence  is 
admitted  against  him ;  and  to  lay  before  the 
jury  every  observation  that  can  with  jus* 
tice  be  made  in  his  favour.  To  show  that 
I  did  not  decline,  but  scrupulously  dis* 
charged,  that  duty  according  to  my  sense 
of  it,  1  must  beg  leave  to  read  such  ex- 
tracts from  the  trial  as  1  esteem  a  full 
answer  to  this  most  horrid  charge. 

[Sir  Elijah  here  read  various  parts  of 
the  printed  trial,*  in  which  he  had  stopped 
the  prisoner's  counsel  from  putting  ques- 
tions  that  must  have  been  detrimental  to 
Nundcomar.  He  answered  the^i^harge 
of  his  having  shown  gross  and  scandalous 
partiality  during  the  trial,  with  respect  to 
a  witness  named  Kissen  Juan  Doss,  and 
referred  to  the  printed  account  of  the  trial 
in  corroboration  of  it] 

On  this  evidence  I  submit  to  the  House, 
whether  the  observations  naturally  arise 
out  of  the  subject,  or  are  forced,  and 
the  grounds  for  them  are  "  slight,  tri« 
vial,  and  insufficient.'*  To  this  it  might 
have  been  added,  that  this  man,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  innocence  of  Nundcomar 
(which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  his 
last  evidence  was  true),  was  himself  bia 
voluntary  accuser  in  tlie  information 
before  the  judges,  who  originally  com- 
mitted him.  His  information,  signed  Mt* 
justice  Le  Maistre  and  Mr.  justice  Hyde, 
IS  in  my  hand.  The  demeanor  of  the  wit<» 
ness  could  not  be  reduced  to  writing,  was 
transitory,  and  could  be  observed  only  by 
the  eye  of  the  spectator;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  proved  but  by  witn^Si^  present 
at  the  time.  But  these  observations  were 
made  to  a  jury,  who  themselves  saw  the 
behaviour  of  the  witness,  and  were  as  ca- 
pable of  judging  of  the  truth  of  them  as  I 
was  who  made  them.  Of  the  great  excellen- 
cies of  the  trial  by  jury,  it  is  not  the  least 
that  they  are  enabled,  by  having  the  wit- 
nesses examined  vivd  voce,  to  form  their 
judgment  not  only  from  their  evidence  it- 
self but  from  their  manner  of  delivering  it. 

*  See  the  Trial  of  Nundcomar  in  Howell's 
State  Trials,  Vol  20,  pi  923. 
[4U] 
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These  observations  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  sir  Robert  Chambers  and  two 
other  judges,  who  might  and  ought  to 
have  contradicted  me,  if  the  observations 
had  not  been  true.  They  wer'e  made  in 
ihe  face  of  a  most  numerous  assembly  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  Can  it  be 
believed  I  could  so  far  f)ublish  my  own 
shame,  as  openly  to  make  the  assertions 
contained  in  the  summing  up,  if  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  the  bye-standers  could  have 
testified  against  me  ?  If  it  was  really  my 
'<  meditated  purpose  to  effect  the  ruin  and 
death  of  the  prisoner,''  was  so  flagitious 
t  conduct  calculated  to  effect  it?  The 
horror  and  indignation  which  must  have 
IH-isen  in  the  breast  of  the  jury,  must  have 
produced  the.  immediate  acquitalof  the 
prisoner;  whom  they  saw  so  ini^uitously 
circumvented  and  oppressed  by  his  judge. 

There  are  insinuations  in  another  arti- 
cle, though  no  direct  charges,  that  my 
jpartiality  to  the  witnesses  was  carried  be- 
yond the  trial  in  the  case  of  one  Comaul 
ul  Deen,  who  was  discharged  by  an 
babeas  corpus,  and  of  Rajah  Nobkissen, 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  court 
from  claims  for  revenue,  because  (as  is 
said)  be  procured  addresses  to  the  court 
soon  after  the  death  of  Nundcomar,  and 
attempted  the  same  thing  when  the  peti- 
tion of  the  British  inhabitants  against  the 
court  was  in  agitation. 

Though  these  insinuations  form  no  part 
of  the  fii'st  charge,  they  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  this,  that  it  may  be  no 
improper  time  to  obviate  them.  As  to 
Comaul  ul  Deen,  the  habeas  corpus  was 
granted  by  sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  the 
discharge  was  by  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  the  whole  court,  consisting  of  four 
judjges,  the  return  to  the  writ  being  bad 
ana  undefended.  But  when  this  man 
brought  an  action  for  the  imprisonment, 
from  which  he  was  relieved^by  the  habeas 
CQjrpus,  there  was  judgment  against  him 
in  consequence  of  my  casting  voice,  joined 
to  tliat  of  sir  Robert  Chambers,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  and  evidence  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings (wnom  I  am  charged  with  favour- 
ing) given  at  the  trial,  and  against  the 
opinion  of  two  of  the  judges,  who  strenu- 
ously argued  for  the  plaintiff. 

Had  f  wished  to  favour  this  man,  could 
I  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
covering  my  partiality  and  slieltering  my* 
self,  thaa  by  coinciding  with  the  majority 
of  the  judges  ^  > 

As  to  Nobkissen,  if  he  did  procure  ad- 
dresses, I  am  a  total  stmoger  to  it;   I 
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never  bad  any  intercourse  wi^lloti.  All 
I  know  of  the  latter  subject  was  diroogh 
sir  Robert  Chambers ;  he  told  me,  Nobkv- 
sen  had  informed  him  that  the  native  inha- 
bitants had  been  solicited  to  send  up  an 
address  againat  the  court,  but  were  so  fu 
firom  being  prevailed  on,  that  they  were 
desirous  of  presenting  a  counter  pedtion. 
My  answer  was,  that  I  should  be  perfectly 
contented  if  they  were  siknt,  as  that  si- 
lence would  show  that  neither  the  exam- 
ple nor  the  influence  of  all  the  British  in- 
nabitants  united  could  induce  them  to  peti- 
tion against  the  court.  To  see  the  Brit  in  in- 
habitants, whom  the  court  was  specifically 
meant  to  control,  become  the  champioos  of 
the  natives,  whom  the  court  was  specifi- 
cally meant  to  protect ;  to  see  the  British 
inhabitants  petition  for  the  abolition  oftiie 
court  for  oppressions  committed  against  the 
natives,  when  they  themselves  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  make  any  complaints ;  I 
mbtakingly  thought  would  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Enffland  as  the  most  irrefragiAle 
proof,  that  the  court  had  fully  answered 
the  purpose  of  its  institution,  by  having 
been  a  restraint  to  those  who  complainei^ 
and  a  protection  to  those  who  were  silent. 
I  told  sir  Robert  Chambers  I  wished  hioi 
to  use  great  caution  in  saying  any  thing  to 
Nobldssen  which  might  look  like  encou- 
raging him,  because  I  would  not  put  it  in 
the  power  of  any  man  to  say  that  I  had 
promoted  petitions  in  favour  of  the  court. 
rSir  Elijah  here  read  the  letters  of  sii: 
Robert  Chambers  to  hhn  on  this  subject.3 

It  is  not  among  the  least  of  my  misfor- 
tunes  that  this  transaction  was  not  ni- 
quired  into  when  it  was  recent.  F^rom  thef 
temper  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the; 
nation,  the  judges  apprehended,  iMiy« 
the^knew,  that  false  representations  of 
their  actions  would  be  made  in  England. 
They  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  send 
over  an  authentic  account  of  the  evidence 
given  to  the  jucy,  that  by  pubHshif^  to 
the  world  what  was  the  retd  state  ofthtf 
case,  by  means  of  a  person  ready  and  able 
to  authenticate  it  by  his  own  testimony, 
they  might  obviate  any  malicious  insimia- 
tions  and  false  reports  that  might  hmr^ 
been  circulated  to  their  prejudice. 

At  that  time  a  gentleman  of  known  ho^ 
nourwasgoin^  to  England;  the  fudge* 
entrusted  to  him  a  discretionary  power  lor 
the  publication  of  the  trial  if  he  found  ia 
necessary:  he  had  collated  their  notes^ 
and  had  undertaken  to  bear  testtanonj  l» 
the  autiienticityaf  them;  he  had  sefral 
voluntarily    as   atfirpreter  tbr<M^  tli9 
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^vtK>le  trial ;  it  waa  by  bis  skill  b  tbe  Ian* 
^{^es  of  Uie  country  that  the  court  was 
enabled  to  proceed  in  the  trial  with  that 
accuracy  which  was  necessary  in  a  cause 
of, so  much  importance:  be  pointed  out 
the  prevarications  of  the.  witnesses ;  he 
eoulp  have  verified  the  narration  from  his 
own  memory ;  and  what  is  material  to  this 
point  he  could  have  spoken  as  an  eye-wit- 
jness  to  my  particular  conduct  at  the  trial. 
He  lived  in  that  intimacy  with  me,  that  I 
may  almost  say  he  made  part  of  my  family; 
.«na  as  no  secret  of  my  heart  was  unrevealed 
to  him,  he  could  navQ  given  tbe  fullest 
snd  most  unequivocal  account  of  my  sen- 
tiooents  with  regard  to  carrying  the  sen* 
le^ce  into  execution, 

In  my  letter  of  the  20th  January  1776, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  *'  I  appeal  to  him" 
and  of  him  I  there  sav,  <<  he  knows  what 
my  sentiments  were  with  relation  to  Nund- 
comar,  both  before  and  after  he  made 
his  defence ;  he  interpreted  at  the  trial  of 
Nundcomar;  was  present  at  that  of 
Fowke ;  and  can  testify  to  the  behaviour 
of  tbe  judges  on  both  trials."  As  to  the 
lenity  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  cer- 
tainly no  competent  judge  as  to  the  pro« 
priety  of  my  conduct;  and  whether  | 
**  became  the  advocate,  agent,  and  instru** 
inent  of  the  prosecution,"  his  good  sense 
and  peculiar  delicacy  of  feeling  qualified 
him  most  eminently  to  determine.  He 
undertook  the  busmess  of  representing 
what  was  the  real  conduct  of  the  judges 
voluntarily:  he  saw  the  bebayiour  of  tl^e 
witness'Kissen  Juan  Doss;  he  beard  my 
observations  on  it.  The  calumnies  propa- 
gttled  from  Calcutta  by  minutes  secret 
there,  but  published  and  meant  to  be  pub* 
lisbed  in  England,  made  him  use  the  dis- 
cretion entrusted  to  him  to  refute  them. 
He  printed  the  trial;  bis  testimony. could 
have  supported  the  truth  of  it;  if  it  could 
not  no  consideration  would  haye  prevailed 
on  him  to  have  published  a  trial  with  such 
^oss  misrepresentations,  and,  by  under- 
takiotg,  the  vindication  of  the  judj^es,  to 
bava  been  instrqmental  in  deceivmg  the 
Jdng,  his  ministers,  and  tbe  public,  in  the 
most  abandoned  manner.  He  is  unfoi;tu- 
nately  no  more :  but  though  I  am  de* 
prived  ofbis  living  testimony,  yet  bis  acts 
and  his  character  stiU  bear  evidence  for 
me.  As  tbe  character  of  that  gentleman 
oaonot  be  known  to  the  House,  I  beg 
leara  to  give  it,  from  the  evidence  <tf  a 
letter  of  Mr%  Bogle,  as  letters  firom  that 
gentleman  haye  beep  already  receiyed  as 
evidence  by  yout  cemmittee^ 


«'  My  Dear  Sir  Elijah ;  I  am  favouredl 
with  your  letter. — The  loss  of  Mr,  Stewart, 
at  the  very  moment  too  when  1  expected 
ta  have  met  with  him,  affected  ipe  very 
much;  but  the  affliction  which  has  now 
fallen  on  me  iu  the  death  of  Elliot,  is  more 
than  I  can  bear.  The  inclosed  will'  give 
you  the  particulars.  Pity  roe,  sir  Elijah  ; 
his  death  leaves  me  hardly  an  object  in 
lifet^orth  attending  to.  I  enjoyed  no 
pleasure  equal  to  his  company;  1  pursued 
no  scheme,  either  of  business  or  amuse* 
ment,  in  which  ray  mind  did  not  associate 
him ;  I  loved  him  with  an  ai&ctiop 
above  all  the  world ;  and  he  deserved  of 
all  me|i  to  be  beloved :  he  possessed  every 
talent  and  every  virtue  that  the  warmest 
imagination  could  draw ;  and  I  have  often 
tried  to  discover  one  fault  or  defect  in  his 
character  in  vain. — I  am,  &c. 

"  September  30,  1778.      G.  Bogle.*' 

To  which  I  may  add,  that  inventive 
malice  can  do  no  injury  to  his  memoiy^ 
except  the  prosecutor,  by  maintaining  the 
foul  motives  charged  on  me,  should,  bj 
necessary  consequence,  fix  them  on  hini, 
and  thereby  blast  his  fair  fame  with  un«> 
merited  infamy^  for  the  zealous  part  he 
took  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  To  thip 
gentleman  I  referred  in  my  letter  to  thf 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  20th  of  Januvy^ 
1776,  in  these  words :  "  To  prove  that 
nothing  was  intended  to  be  hid  from  the 
JSnglish  nation,  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
trial  has  been  sent  to  England,  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Elhot ;  he  has  authority 
to  publish  it,  if  be  finds  the  foul  aspersions, 
which  were  reprobated  here,  have  been 
endeavoured  to.  be  propagated  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  fit  that  your  lordship  should 
4lso  know  not  only  what  the  gentlemeifi 
.have  promulgated  in  England,  but  T  which 
js  equally  in  their  knowledge)  that  oefore 
^e  trial,  many  daring  attempts  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  suborn  wit- 
nesses; that,. on  a  detection  of  a  gross 
^nractice  of^that^kiod  before  Mr.  Justice 
Le  Maistreand  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  a  band 
of  witnaises  sent  down  from  Burdwdn  no- 
toriously to  i^ive  evidence  at  his  trial,  im* 
mediately  disappeared.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
perusal  of  the  trial,  that  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner  was  proved  as  strongly  from  th^ 
case  he  attempted  to  p^eve,  as  from  the 
evidence  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution. 
It  should  be  known,  that,  after  the  trial, 
the  iury  entertained  so  ill  an  opinion  of 
the  defence,  that  they  applied  to  the  court 
.  that  theprinciptl  witnesses  for  the  prisonei;, 
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should  be  instantly  committed  for  perjury  : 
it  is  proper  it  should  be  known,  that  the 
jury  were  repeatedly  solicited  after  the 
triiu  to  recommend  the  criminal  to 
mercy: — It  should  be  known,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  counsel  to  the  judges,  and 
to  the  prisoner,  during  his  confinetfient, 
had  raised  an  almost  universal  belief  in  the 
natives,  and  even  among  Europeans,  that 
he  would  be  protected  ^om  justice  in  de- 
fiance of  the  court.  Of  the  last  of  these 
facts,  two  gentlemen  have  made  affidavits, 
Sir.  Elliot,  A.  and  Mr.  Durham,  B. ;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Elliot,  now 
in  England,  whose  veracity,  candour,  and 
honour,  no  man  will  dispute.  He  knows 
what  my  sentiments  were  in  relation  to  the 
prisoner,  both  before  and  after  the  de- 
fence.— He  interpreted  on  the  trial  of 
Kundcon^r,  and  was  present  at  that  of 
Fowke,  and  can  testify  to  the  behaviour  of 
theiudges  oq  both  trials." 

^  That  I  was  authorized  in  appealing  to 
him,  and  that  he  voluntarily  undertook  the 
▼indication  of  the  Judges^  will  appear  from 
his  letter  wrote  on  board  of  ship  in  August 
1775,  after  his  departure  from  Calcutta 
for  England. 

Had  the  proceedings  been,  as  stated, 
without  coloifr  of  law ;  had  my  conduct 
been  as  profligate  as  is  represented ;  such 
a  total  aeviation  from  justice,  such  a  de- 
fiance of  decency  and  decorum,  would 
naturally  lead  to  look  for  undue  motives 
as  the  causes  of  it.  Perilous  indeed  would 
be  the  situation  of  a  judge,  if,  after  having 
strictly  confined  himself  to  the  line  of  his 
duty;  if,  after  having' proceeded  so  that 
no  legal  obiection  can  oe  supported  against 
him;  he  shall  be  open  to  have  corrupt 
motives  assigned  for  legal  acts  done  in  the 
Ordinary  course  of  justice.  Our  history 
cannot  afford  an  instance  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  charge  against  any  judge  in  Eng- 
land, even  on  a  recent  cause.  But  more 
perilous  is  my  situation;  more  extraordi- 
nary my  case ;  if,  havjne  acted  in  like 
manner,  I  shall  find  myself  still  open  to 
]i)cc  Recusation  for  the  like  acts  done  thir- 
teen years  before  the  time  at  which,  arid 
m.a  country  16,000  miles  from  the  place 
in  which  1  am  called  to  answer  to  it,  and 
that  Hot  only  widiout  receiving  any  notice 
of  the  charge,  but  after  having  been  misled 
hit;o  a  security  that  no  such  charge  would 
be  made  against  me ;  yet  that  it  is  my  case, 
without  my  prosecutor  even  asserting  that 
he  can  produce  any  evidence  to  show 
an  illegal  communication  between  me 
and  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  partisans;  without 


evidence  even  that  Mr.  Hastfogs  or  hi^ 
partisans  were  in  any  league  or  combtoa* 
tion  against  the  prisoner,  that  they  had 
any  communication  with  the  prosecutor,' 
or  were  in  any  manner  instrumental  of 
privy  to  the  prosecution ;  and  contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  in  the 
cause  of  the  King  c  Fowkd,  had  been 
purged  on  oath  on  that  subject ;  the  whole 
proof  of  this  being  left  solely  to  inference 
drawn  from  this  single  circumstance,  that 
Nundcomar  was  not  indicted  tijl  after  he 
had  accused  Mr.  Hastings,  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  satbfactorily  accounted 
for;  and  this  after  the  fact  has  been  eleveo 
years  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inves- 
tigation ;  after  i^r.  Hastings's  conduct  baa 
been  critically  scrutinized,  and  nothing  to 
prove  such  combination,  ha^  or  can  poo^ 
siblv  be  brought  to  light. 

From  this  sole  circumstance,  standing 
as  it  does,  it  is  asserted,  that  such  a  ooto* 
riety  has  arisen  as  to  produce  an  universal 
necessary  conviction,  that  the  whole  pro>- 
ceedings  wer^  for  the  purpose  of  screeniog 
Mr.  Hastings  from  justice.  That  no  such 
urfiversal  conyiction  did  ever  actually 
exists  I  have  the  most  infallible  proofs,  or 
if  it  did  exist,  that  the  whole  body  of  Ar« 
menians  and  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  that  all  the  free  merchants,  all  the 
grand  jury,  all  the  petit  jury,  sir  Robert 
Chambers,  and  all  the  judges,  the  Gover- 
nor-general, and  all  the  councO,  raoat 
have  been  united  in  the  same  horrid  com« 
bination.  For  I  have  ii^my  hand  the  ad- 
dresses of  all  the  Armenians,  of  all  the- 
Hindoos,  of  all  the  free  merchants^  and  of 
the  grand  jury,  which  authorized  part,  and 
heard  all  our  proceedings^  when  those 
proceedings  were  recent. 

My  portraits  now  hanging,  the  one  in 
the  town-hall,  the  other  in  the  court- 
house ;  the  one  put  up  soon  afler  this  trials 
the  other  on  my  leaving  the  settiement,  if 
this  notoriety  be  true,  are  libels  against 
the  inhabitants,  the  settlement,  the  judges^ 
advocates,  attorneys,  and  officers  of  iht 
court,  who  subscribed  no  small  sum  for 
the  preterving  my  memory  anoonest  thank 

To  the  addresses  I  know  objections  haye 
been  made,  and  perhaps  will  be  reviyed^ 
that  they  were  procured  by  power  aad 
influence.  How  such  influence  or  power 
could  be  derived  from  the  court,  rannet^  I 
believe,  be  easily  accounted  for.  In  whon 
the  power  and  in^uence  of  goyetnaent 
was  then  vested,  every  act  of  power,  wuk 
every  record  of  the  Company,  have  fiilly 
published.    The  CouqpanyX'^^^ryaata^  m 
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whom  such  power  and  influence  must  act, 
most  immediately  and  forcibly,  formed  the 
only  body  that  did  not  join  in  the  addresses. 
And  that  the  gentleman,*  whose  name 
«tood  first  on  the  address  of  the  free  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  president  of  the 
settlement,  and  then  enjoyed  the  office  of 
superihtendantof  the  police,  for  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  country  was  particularly  necessary, 
and  for  which  his  long  residence  in  the 
country  had  peculiarly  qualified  him,  was, 
immediately  after  presenting  the  addressi 
without  any  fault  objected  to  him,  dis- 
charged from  his  office,  and  his  place  sup- 
jlHed  by  a  gentlemanf  who  had  not  been 
many  months  in  the  settlement,  is  a  fact, 
which  will  not  be*  controverted.  '  The 
a]1eged  notoriety  could  not  have  had  any 
operation  on  the  minds  of  the  grand  jury 
who  found  the  bill,  nor  of  the  petit  jury 
who  convicted  him ;  nor  of  sir  ^Robert 
Chambers  and  the  other  judges  who  sat 
through  the  trial,  agreeing  and  assenting 
to  all  the  acts  of  jthe  court ;  who  concurred 
m  giving  sentence,  in  disallowing  the 
appeal  (if  any  there  was),  in  refusing  the 
respite,  signing  the  calendar,  and  carrying 
the  sentence  into  execution.  Had  my 
conduct  been  profligate,  as  it  is  stated  to 
have  been,  should  not  the  other  judges, 
instead  of  concurring,  have  opposed  me  in 
every  step  ?  -  If  sir  Robert  Chambers  had 
really,*  as  is  asserted^  thought  the  proceed- 
ings illegal ;  if  this  notoriety  had  produced 
this  conviction  in  him ;  if  he  deemed  my 
conduct  iniquitous ;  was  not  he  particu- 
larly bound  to  have  taken  an  active  part  ? 
Should  he  not  have  given  a  counter-charge 
to  the  jury  ?  Should  he  not,  by  exposing 
my  corraption  and  detecting  my  partiality 
have  heM  me  iip.(if  I  had  not  sufficiently 
done  it  myself)  to  the  detestation  of  tlie 
jury  and  the  whole  settlement  ?  This  has, 
under  similar  circumstances,  been  done  by 
honest  puisne  judges  in  England :  Could 
passiveness  and  silence  in  such  a  cas^  be 
reconciled  to  honour  and  conscience  ? 

That  this  notoriety  did  not  influence  the 
Governor-general  and  council, '  or  'that 
which  is  called  the  majority  of  the  council, 
I  am  able  to  give  still  more  convincing 

*  Mr.  Playdell.  Ue^had  been  formerly  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council. .  Every  man  who  knew 
him  in  India,  must  bear  testimonv  to  the 
respectability  of  his  character,  and  the  pecu- 
liar propriety  with  which  he  conducted,  that 
office. 

t  Mr.  Macrabie,  brother-in-law  to  Mr. 
Francis*  .     - 
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proofs  from  their  direct  unequivocal  oSB^ 
cial  public  acts  t  and  by  those  acts  I  desire 
it  may  be  determined,  whether  their  opi- 
nions are  in  support  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
the  prosecution  on  this  article. 

The"  Governor-general  and  Council "  in ' 
August  1775,  ordered  a  paper  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  as  * 
containing  libellous  matter  against '  the 
Judges;  but  without  publication  of  iti 
contents.  The  Judges  knew,  that  boith 
the  paper,  and  proceedings  on  it, .  ought 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  directors  and  the 
King's  ministers;  and  ^ou^h  secret  iii 
Calcutta,  woiild  be  public  in  England; 
and  being  thereby  materially  interested  in 
them,  applied  to  the  Governor-general  and 
council,  by  letter,  requesting  a  copy  of 
the  hlid,  and  of  such  minutes  as  related 
to  it,  which  stood  on  their  consultation. 
This  reasonable  request  was  refused  in  the 
manner  which  wiH  be  seen  from  their 
answer  on  your  table.  The  application  Is 
complained  of  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  their  letter  to  lord  Weymouth,  in  No- 
vember 1777 ;  likewise  before  the  House, 
in  support  of  their  charge  against  the 
judges,  of  their  claiming  to  inspect  the 
records  of  the  Company;  with  what 
temper,  and  with  what  reason,  I  must 
submit  to  the  House.  These  proceedingfft 
I  have  obtained  from  the  India  House^ 
and  they  are  in  these  words : — 

<^  Extract  of  Bengal  Select  Consultation^ 
the  14.th  August,  1775.  . 

•  *'  General  Claveririg.  I  beg  leave  to 
inform  the  Board  that  on  the  4th  of  this 
month  a  person  came  to  my  house,  who 
called  himself  a  servant  of  Nundcomar, 
who  sent  in  an  open  paper  to  me.  As  I 
imagined  that  the  paper  might  contain 
some  request  that' I  should  take  some  steps 
to  intercede  for  him,  and  heing  resolved 
.not  to  make  any  application  whatever  m 
his  favour,  I  left  the  paper  on  my  table 
until  the  6th,  which  was  the  day  after  his 
execution,  when  I  ordered  it  to  be  trans- 
lated by  my  interpreter.  As  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  paper  contains  several  cir*- 
cnmstances  which  it  may  be  proper  for  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  be  acquainted  with,  I  have 
brought  it  with  nie  here ;  and  desire  that 
the  Board  will  instruct  me  whal  I  have  to 
do  with  it.  The  title  of  it  w,  "  A  Repre^ 
sentation  from  Mahah  Rajah  Nundcomar 
to  the<xeneral  and  Gentlemen  of  CouncO.** 
<<  Mr.  Francis.  At  the  General  inf«mn 
the  Board  that  the  pap^r  contains  severid 
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drcumttancot  whioh  he  thinks  it  snav  be 
proper  for  the  Court  of  Directors  and  his 
Miyesty's  ministers  to  be  acquainted  with 
I  woula  request  that  he  lay  it  before  the 
Board. 

<<  Mr,  BmrtoeU.  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand the  tendency  of  this  question,  or  by 
what  authority  the  General  thinks  he  may 
keep  back  or  bring  before  the  Board  a 
paper  addressed  to  them:  or  how  this 
address  dame  to  be  translated  for  the  par- 
ticular information  of  the  General  before 
it  was  presented  here.  If  the  General 
thinks  himself  auUu^rized  to  suppress  a 
paper  addressed  to  the  gentlemen  of 
(Council,  he  is  the  only  jtvclge  of  that  au- 
thority; for  my  part  I  confess  myself  to 
be  equally  astonished  at  the  mysterious  air 
with  which  this  paper  is  brought  before  us, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  the 
General's  possessipn,  as  likewise  at  the 
particular  explanation  of  every  part  of 
It  before  it  was  brought  to  the  Board. 
If  the  General  has  a  particular  commis- 
*  aion  to  retain  this  paper  from  the  know- 
ledge of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
he  alone  is  the  proper  judge  how  he  ought 
to  act ;  when  the  paper  comes  before  me 
I  shall  judge  of  it, 

«  General  Clavering.  If  Mr.  Barwell 
91^111  be  pleased  to  recur  to  the  introduction 
of  my  minutet  he  will  obsenre  that  I  men- 
tioned having  put  the  pi^^er  into  the  bands 
of  my  Persian  translator,  consequently 
could  not  know^  the  contents  of  it,  or  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  till  it  was  trans- 
lated* I  brought  it  with  me  to  the 
Council  the  first  day  which  they  met,  aiia' 
I  knew  its  contents;  but  the  Board  not 
having  gone  that  day  into  the  secret 
department,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  at 
that  time  to  introduce  it  Noboay  CBn  he 
answerable  for  the  papers  they  may 
receive.    All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  this 

Siper  had  the  seal  and  signature  of  Sajah 
undcomar  to  it ;  and  I  bring  it  to^the 
Board  just  in  the  form  I  received  it,  that 
is  to  say,  open. 

<*  Colonel  Monson.  As  this  paper  is 
said  to  contain  certain  drcumstanoes  with 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  and  his  Ma- 
jest3r'8  ministers  should  be  acquainted,  I 
think  the  General  should  lay  it  before  the 
Board« 

"  The  Gcfoemor  General.  I  do  not 
understand  this  mystery*  If  there  canbe 
a  doubt  whether  the  paper  be  not  already 
before  the  Board,  by  the  terms  of  the 
General's  first  Minute  upon  it^  I  do  myself 
insist  thai  it  be  pcodiKed^  if  it  be  ouly  to 


give  Jne  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
contents  ;of  an  address  to  the  Superior 
Council  of  India,  excluding  the  first 
member  in  the  tide  of  it,  and  confetru^ 
that  title  on  General  Claverius ;  and  I  give 
it  as  my  opinion  that  it  ougot  to  be  pre* 
duced* 

<<  General  Clavering,  I  am  sorry  to 
observe  that  the  Governor-general  should 
have  mistaken  the  title  of  this  address  to 
the  Board,  by  calling  it  an  address  to  rae 
as  Governor-general,  when  the  title  of  it 
had  been  so  recently  mentioned,  by  my 
saying  it  was  addressed  to  the  General 
and  the  Gentlemen  of  Council,  which  in 
my  opinion  does  not  express,  either  by 
words  or  by  inference,  that  ever  that  titi^ 
is  such  as  the  Governor-general  has  men- 
tioned. At  all  events,  I  am  no  more 
answerable  for  the  title  of  the  paper  thsi^ 
I  am  for  its  contents.  .     , 

"  The  Govemdr  General  I  did  not  say 
that  the  address  gave  the  General  the  titk 
of  Governor-general,  but  meant  only  t« 
imply  that  it  conferred  that  title  on  him. 
by  mentioning  him  particulariy,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Council  collectively. 

<<  Resolved,  that  the  paper  delivered  bj 
the  servant  of  Nundcomar,  to  general  Civ 
vering  bejproduced  and  r^uL 

**  The  General  is  accordingly  requested 
to  produce  it ;  and  it  is  read. 

<<  N.  B.  This  paper  is  ordered  to  be 
expunged  firom  the  records  by  a  resoIutioB 
of  the  Board,  taken  at  the  subseqoeot 
consultation,  on  the  16th  instant.'' 

<<  Extract  of  Bengal  Secret  Considtv 
tions,  the  16th  August  1775. 

<<  The  Persian  translator  sends  in  a  cor- 
rected translation  of  the  petition  of  thekte 
Mahah  Rajah  Nundcomar,  delivered  in  bj 
general  Clavering,  and  entered  in  consult' 
ation  the  14th  instant,  in  which  the  Binrd 
req^ark  tha^  the  address  is  made  in  the 
usual  form,  to  the  Governor-general  and 
Council,  and  not  as  was  understood  firoa 
the  first  translation  of  it  lai^  before  thi 
Board. 

**  The  Governor  General  moves.  That  si 
this  petition  contains  expressions  neflectii^ 
upon  the  characters  of  the, Chief  Joslice 
and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  copy 
of  it  may  be  sent  to  taem. 

**  Mr.  Franci^.  I  think  that  our  aeo^ 
a  copy  of  the  Rajah  Nundcomar^  addrw 
to  this  Board  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  ike 
Judges,  would  be  giving  it  madi  jnon 
weight  than  it  deserv^  X  coomdkt  the 
insinuations  contained  in  it  agaiait  ifcM 
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as  wholly  tmsnpported,  and  of  a  libellous 
nature ;  and  it  1  am  not  irregular  in  this 
place,  I  would  move  that  orders  should  be 
given  to  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  original  to 
be  burned  publicly  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.    . 

*<  Mr.  BarweiL  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  paper  being  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman ;  but  I  would  de- 
liver it  to  the  judges;  agreeable  to  the 
Governor's  propositions. 

**  Colonel  Monsom  I  differ  with  Mr. 
Barwell  in  opinion;  I  think  this  Board 
cannot  communicate  the  letter  to  the 
fudges;  if  they  did,  I  think  they  might  be 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  a  libel.  The 
paper  I  deem  to  have  a  libellous  tendency, 
and  the  assertions  contained  in  it,  are  un- 
supported. I  agreee  with  Mr.  Frands  in 
opmion  that  the  paper  should  be  burned 
tinder  the  inspection  of  the  sheriff  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

"  General  Claverins.  I  totally  disap- 
prove of  sending  to  the  judges  the  paper 
Agreeably  to  the  Governor-general's  pro- 
position, because  I  think  it  might  make 
Che  members  of  the  Board  who  sent  it 
liable  to  a  prosecution;  and  therefore 
dgree  with  Mr.  Francis  that  it  should  be 
delivered  by  the  sheriff  to  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

•*  The  Governor  GeneraL  1  should  have 
no  objection  to  any  act  which  should  pub- 
lish to  the  world  the  sense  which  this 
Board  entertain  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  tne  that 
each  an  effect  will  be  produced  by  Mr. 
Francis's  motion.  The  mhabitants  of  this 
settlement  form  but  a  very  small  part  of 
diat  collective  body,  commonly  under- 
stood by  that  expression  of— the  world. 

<<  The  petition  itself  stands  upon  our 
records,  through  which  it  will  find  its  way 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  his  Majesty  s 
ministers,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  be- 
come public  to  the  whole  people  of  Bri- 
tain. I  do  noty  however,  object  to  the 
motion  of  its  being  burnt. 

««  The  Board  do  not  agree  to  the  Go- 
yernor-general's  motion  for  sending  a  copy 
of  the  address  of  Maha  Rajah  Nundcomar 
to  the  judges*  but  resolve  that  orders  be 
sent  to  the  sherifi  with  the  origihal  letteri 
to  cause  it  to  be  burned  pubncly  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  a 
proper  place  for  that  purpose,  on  Monday 
aext,  declaring  it  to  be  a  libd. 

••  Mr.  Francis*  I  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  6y  the  tame  channel,  through  which 
Ch0  Coint  ^  Direciori»  and  his  Majest/a 


ministers,  or  the  nation,  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  contents  of  the  paper  hi 
question,  they  must  also  be  informed  of 
the  reception  it  had  met  with,  and  thd 
sentence  passed  upon  it  by  this  Board.  I 
therefore  hope  by  its  being  destroyed  ii| 
the  manner  proposed,  will  be  sufficient  to 
clear  the  character  of  the  fudges,  so  fhf 
as  they  appear  to  be  attacked  in  that 
paper ;  and,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
the  imputations  indirectly  thrown  on  the 
judges  from  extending  beyond  this  Boards 
I  move  that  the  entry  of  the  address  from 
Rajah  Nundcomar,  entered  on  our  pro-^ 
ceedings  on  Monday  last,  be  expunged. 

"  Agreed  that  it  be  expunged  accord- 
ingly,  and  that  the  translations  be  d^ 
stroyed." 

It  was  publicly  burnt  accordingly,  a^ 
appears  by  an  extract  of  the  Bengal  Secret 
Consultations,  30th  August  1775. 

The  whole  proceedings  are  purposely 
rendered  unintelligible  by  the  chasm 
made  in  expunging  the  condemned  paper; 
for  by  that  act  what  it  was  that  was  con- 
demned does  not  appear:  that  chasm  I 
am  able  most  fortunately  to  fill  up,  not- 
withstanding the  anxiety  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  who  moved  the  condemnation 
of  the  paper,  that  every  memorial  of  it 
should  be  destroyed,  by  an  authentic  copy 
of  it,  in  which  the  translation  is  cor-  ^ 
rected  by  the  then  Governor-general.  He 
thought  it  no  more  than  common  justice 
to  the  judges  to  give  it  to  me,  and  as  it  wag 
in  the  secret  department  of  Government, 
he  delivered  it  tio  me  under  an  oath  of 
secreay,  not  to  disclose  it  in  India  except 
to  the  ludges ;  except  to  them  it  hfts  not 
been  disclosed  to  this  day,  when  it  is 
called  forth  by  necessity  for  my  defence. 
[Sir  Elnah,  at  the  desire  of  the  House, 
delivered  in  a  fac-simile  copy  of  it.] 

General  Claverine*s  sense  of  the  pro- 
priety of  carq^ing  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution, will  appear  from  the  resolution 
which  he  affirms  he  had  taken,  to  make  no 
application  in  favour  of  the  criming,  and 
the  manner  in  which  be  treated  that  paper 
after  he  received  it.  By  his  testimony  on 
oath  in  the  suit  of  the  £!.ing  against  Fowke 
and  other8>  it  appears  he  £d  hot  think 
Uiat  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastines  de- 
pended at  all  on  the  eiridence  of  Nund- 
comar. It  is  not  consistent  with  the  high 
character  which  that  gentleman  has  left 
behind  him,  that  if  he  in  his  conscience 
thought  there  were  circiMnstancQS  in  the 
case  of  Nundcomar  which  ought  to  render 
him  a  ploper  object  for  mercy,  he  should 
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have  takieo  thai  reaolutioni  mupb-lest  that 
lie  sbould  defeat  the  petition  of  the  un- 
liappv  convict,  by  detluning  it  until  it 
could  be  of  no  possible  use  to  hiro.  And 
what  makes  this  observation  stronger  is, 
ihat  the  paper  was  no  private  address  tq 
him  only,  but  was  an  ad'jress  to  the  Board 
fit  large,  whose  sense  ^le  would  not  suffer 
to  be  taken  on  the  propriety  of  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy. 

And  surely  I  do  not  go  too  far  when  I 
assert,  that  bad  the  paper  been  produced 
^o  the  Board  before  the  execution  of  the 
criminal,  both  humanity   and  duty   re- 

2uired,  if  the  council  believed  the  facts 
lleged  in  that  petition  to  be  true,  that 
they  should  have  used  all  lawful,  I  had  al* 
inost  said  unlawful,  means  to  procure  a 
respite  of  his  sentence,  instead  of  throw- 
ing an  additional  load  of  infamy  on  the 
memory  of  that  unhappy  man  for  making 
^his  lasl  effort  for  his  life  ;  buoyed  up,  as 
it  appears  in  evidence  he  had  been,  to 
^xpect  his  enlargement  from  the  influence 
al  and  colonel  Monson,  even 
efore  his  execution,  when  he 
iry  petition,  and  sent  it  to  the 
e  delivered  to  the  council  for 

antral  was  at  first  inclined  to 
this  paper  contained  matter 
the  information  of  the  Di- 
his  Majesty's  ministers;  for 
of  August  he  introduced  it 
pose;  but,  on  reflection  and 
lation,  like  a  man  of  honour 
he  retracted  his  opinion,  and  considered 
it  as  a  libel. 

Mr.  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis  never 
thought  it  fit  to  be  communicated  to  the 
directors  or  the  King's  ministers,  and  ge- 
neral Clavering  joined  with  Mr.  Monson 
hi  holding  it  of  se  dangerous  a  tendency, 
that  he  feared  even  a  communication  of 
It  to  the  judges  misht  be  deemed  a  cri- 
minal publication  ot  it. 

Mr.  Francis  thought  it  would  be  giving 
It  more  weight  than  it  deserved  if  it  was 
sent  to  the  judges,  as  he  considered  the 
insinuations  contained  in  it  against  them 
wholly  unsupported,  and  of  a  libellous 
nature.  If  that  notoriety  existed  then, 
dnd  that  conviction  in  consequence  of  it 
which  is  laid  in  the  article — if  that  no- 
toriety and  that  conviction  extended  to 
the  majority  of  the  council,  how  was  the 
paper  unsupported  then  i  And  if  unsup- 
ported then,  what  new  matter  has  arisen 
to  su^ort  it  now  ?  What  makes  that  a  just 
accusation  now  which  waa  libellous  then  ? 


The  member  who  moved  that  it  should 
be  burnt  by  the  common  han^m^Dy  added,  j 
that  by  the  same  channel  which  conveyed 
it  to  Jbngland,  information  would  be  given 
of  the  reception  it  met  with,  and  ther 
sentence  paned  upon  it;  and  concluded 
by  hoping,  that  its  being  destroyed  in  the 
manner  proposed  will  be  sufficient  to  dear 
the  characters  of  the  judges,  and  to  pre- 
vent tlie  possibility  of  tlie  imputations  in* 
directly  thrown  on  the  judges  &om  ex* 
tending  beyond  iKat  Board. 

That  these  were  the  real  and  not  josten- 
^ible  reasons  held  out  on  public  grounds 
to  suppport  appearances,  and  to  avoid 
flinging  a  stain. on  public  justice,  thougk 
they  might  privately  think  ill  of  the  coo- 
duct  of  tlie  judges,  appears  by  those  sen- 
timents being  declared  in  a  secret  depart- 
ment; so  that  the  resolution  could  doc 
fix  a  public  stain  to  be  noted  in  Calcutta. 
That  the  paper  itself  should  have  fiurvivedg 
is  hardly  more  providential  for  me,  than 
that  the  gentleman  who  moved  for  the 
condemnation  of  it,  and  who  .  expressed 
his  hopes  that  it  would  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  the  imputations  indirectly  thrown 
out  against  the  judges  from .  extending 
beyond  that  Board,  is  the  surviving  mem- 
ber of  that  majority. 

From  him,  who,  to  prevent  its  extend- 
ing beyond  that  Board,  had  with  so  much 
solicitude  procured  the  paper  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  proceedings,  I  hope  I 
may  be  thought  to  have  some  claim  to 
expect  that  these  imputations  will  not  be 
encouraged  in  England:  should,  never- 
theless, such  imputations  have. been  sug- 
gested by  any  member  or  members  of  the 
council  ^and  I  am  sorry,  to  say  that  their 
secret  minutes  show  that  there  have),  I 
9m  in  the  judgment  of  the  House,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  a  precedent  of  dtat- 
gerous  tendency  to  admit  secret  commu- 
nications and  private  informations  in  evi- 
dence from  any  persons  whomsoever,  to 
disavow  and  contradict  their  own  solemn 
official  unanimous  acts  entered  on  public 
recordsr— on  records  required  by  act  of 
parliament  to  be  transmitted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  as  authentic  informattoa 
both  of  their  acts  and  theu  reasons  for 
their  acts. 

I  neither  presume  nor  pceteod  toanj 
right  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  ob- 
literating any  matter  from  recoras  q£  to 
high  a  nature,  which  has  been  thought^ 
sufficient  importance  to  be  entercA  iipo<^ 
them :  but  as  the  arguments  refutuo^  ^ii 
paper  remaiu  on  thosQ  records,  and  OMtta 
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found  its  way  beyond  that  Boaro»  and  has 
extended  to  Eoglandy  and  ev:en  got  into 
the  reports  of  your  con|iii(^i(tees,  I  may  he, 
indulged  in  complainipg  (without  giving 
offence)  of  the  e&ct  of  that  tenderDess 
to  the  judg^  which  would  not  permit  that 
paper  to  remain  on  the  prciceediogs.  Had 
It  remained^  the  Directors  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  would  have  seen  what 
were  the  particular  topics  which  had  been 
censured,  and  been  thereby  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  candqur  and  propriety  of  re- 
viving and  prop^^ng  indirectly  by 
secret  minutes  the  very  same  accusations 
which  they  had  publicly  condemned  as  a 
libel.  Had  it  remained  on  the  record, 
t))08e  accusations  ^uld  never  have  been 
made. 

^  Having,  I  hope,  suQciently  obviated 
any  ground  that  can  be  taken  to  support 
these  charges  from  public  opinion  or  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal, the  only  remaining  ground  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  the  opinion  of  the  Directors  in 
their  letter  of  19th  Novemiber  1777.  At 
what  time,  and  under  what  influence,  that 
letter  was  written,  I  have  only  learnt  from 
distant  report;  the  truth  of  which  can 
only  be  known  by  those  who  were  at  thfit 
time  in  England.  To,  this  letter  I  oppose 
the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  Court  of 
pirectors  with  the  charter  of  26  Geo.  2, 
already  alluded  to,  and  thdr  letter  of  the^ 
19th  Februiy'y  1766,  now  lying  on  the 
table. 

In  the  letter  of  1777,  thej  are  alarmed 
that  a  native  of  high  rank  m  B^^  had 
been  tried  for  an  Q&nce  not  capital  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  offietnoe 
was  committed.  Here*  as  in  this  article, 
by  confounding  the  case  of  an  inhabitant 
m  Cidcutta  with  that  of  a  native  inhabitant 
of  Bengal,  the  proposition  is  mis-stated, 
and  it  is  asserted  not  truly»  that  the  ofiboce 
was  not  capital  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  committed;  but  had  they 
attended  to  their  own  instruetions  in  1756, 
to  the  case  of  Radachund  Metre,  trans- 
mitted to  them  in  1765,  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  their  own  letter  of  1766^  in 
which  Uiey  direct  how  an  indictment 
should  be  formed  on  this  statute,  they 
must  have  known  the  offence  to  be  capital 
by  the  laws  of  Calcutta,  the  country  in 
whidi  it  was  committed*  Jt  wiU  even  ap* 
pear,  bv  the  proceedings  in  Badachund's 
case,  wat  one  of  the  Directcws  [Mr» 
Robert  Gregory]  who  si^ed  that  letter 
of  November  1777|  wks,  m  1765»  one  of 
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me^it  on  this  very  statute^  that  caused^  his 
alarms  for  the.  first  time. in  1777. 

That  letter  says,  <<  that  the  statute  might 
have beei^adopted  by  th^  forpier courts ;" 
It  was  not  only  adqpted  by  the  courts* 
but  sanctioned  by  them.  They  call  the 
Secretary  8  particular  attention  to  the. 
coos^uenc^  of  declaring  all  thQ  criminal 
laws  in  force  ii\  Bengal,  ana  assert  **  the 
judges  must  so  dq»  if  they  are.  cpnnstent 
with  themselves.'^  They  menticin  '*  th# 
endless  and  almost  ine^p)icahle  distinc- 
tions by  which  certain,  actions  are  pr  ace 
not  burglary."  They  ask.  Whether* 
<*  certam  offenders  can  be  transported  to 
his  Maiestv's  colonies  V*  and,  Whether  \ 
man  should  be  burnt  in  the  hand  for 
bigamy?  and  then  conclude  in  these^ 
words :  <*  If  it  were  legal  to  try,  condemn, 
and  execute  Nundcomar  on  the;  statute 
of  George  2.,  it  must,  we  concewe,  be 
equally  leffal  to  try,  convict,  and  punisht 
the  SoubfUkdar  of  Qengal  and  all  his  court, 
for  bigamy  on  the  statute  of  James  1.'' 
TJbeir  calling,  for  this  attention,  or  their, 
apprehensions  about  the  almost  inex|^cA*, 
ble  laws  of  burglary,  must  appear  ex  traor-* 
dinaryj  when  tliey .themselves  have  point04 
out  the  mode  of  carrying  those  very  inex- 
plicable ]aws  into  execution. 

The  question  with  regard  to  transporta- 
tion might  be  resolved  from  the  same  in* 
struetimis  b^  thi^m.  They  inform  the 
jud§p^  of. their  crimipal  courts,  that  trans-* 
portation  was  ^  punishment  which  tb^. 
wefe  to.  inflict.  Tjhis  went*  beyond  any: 
thing  which  has  been  done  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  foe  neitlier  these  laws  which  the. 
Directors  call,  capital  Ws  against  bur- 
glary, nor  the  jehteDce  of  transportation, 
bavei  ever  by  the ,  Siiprejne  Court  been 
carried  into,  practice,  even  in  Calcutta.' 
But  the  Directors  had  ordered  them  to  ha 
enforced. .  The  consequence  of  trying  the 
Soubah  and  all  his  court  for  bigamy  did 
not  suoely  arise  from  cool  argument* 
They  were  no  objects  of  the  court's  juris- 
diction for  any  crime.  To  terrify  the 
Hindoo  and  Mussulmaun  inhabitants,  and 
to  raise  in  them  an  abhorrence  against 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  had  been  industri- 
ously and  seditiously  propagated  among 
them»  that  the  law  of  bigamy  would  be 
enforced  against  them.  This  had  been 
obviated  to  their  complete  satisfaction  in 
the  answer  given  by  the  Court  to  their 
•fbddresses. 

After  this,  when  the  natives  had  ceased 
to  be  under  appreh^vions^  this  letter  re- 
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edioet  the  same  tuggestidh  to  raise  alarms 
in  the  minds  of  men  in  this  country.  So 
far  from  its  being  lawful  to  enforce  it  in 
Calcutta,  I  humbly  suggest  to  better 
lawyers  than  myself,  Whether  there  could 
be  a  legal  conviction  on  that  statute,  even 
in  London,  in  the  case  of  a  second  mar- 
riage of  a  Mussulmaun  or  Hindoo,  if  that 
marriage  bad  been  solemnized  in  a  country 
where  a  plurality  of  wives  is  lawful  or 
tolerated,  and  where  the  marriage  had 
been  solemnized  by  the  rites  of  their  own 
religion,  such  marriage  not  having  given 
Hse  to  such  exclusive  claims,  either  of  the 
wife  or  children,  as  are  created  by  an 
Eliflfsh  marriage  and  sanctioned  by 
English  laws  I 

I  now  appeal  to  tite  House,  Whether 
there  be  any  circumstances  attending  the 
opinion  of  tne  Directors  in  1777,  or  in  the 
times  themselves,  which  ought  so  far  to 
overbalance  their  deliberate  opinions  in 
1756  and  1766  (#hich  must,  in  confor- 
mity to  their  ordinary  practice,  have  been 
founded  on  the  best  legal  advice),  as  to 
authorize  it  to  weigh  against  me  as  a 
ground  for  supporting  this  char||e  ? 

But  I  have  a  greater  authority,  which 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  presump- 
tuous in  claiming — it  is  that  of  the  Par* 
liament  of  Great  Britain. 
-  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times  in 
Calcuttai  when  in  1780  the  petition  of 
the  British  inhabitants  was  presented  to 
Parttltoent,  that  it  is  (^Mervable  the  name 
of  the  ^gentleman  from  whom  that  petition 
was  nominated,  Mr.  Samuel  Touchett,  was 
one  of  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Nundcomar, 
and  one  of  those  who,  though  solicited, 
refused  to  apply  for  a  recite;  yet  it  is  an 
objlK^t  of  Uiat  petition  to  tnmsfer  the 
power  of  respiting  from  the  judges  to  the 
Governor-general  and  Council^  with  a 
dear  referenos  to  this  case. 

In  Mb  factious  concussion  of  senti- 
ments^ though  a  Director,  who  in  1765 
had  himself  found  an  indictment-  on  the 
2d  George  2,  c.  25,  did  in  1777  sign  a 
letter,  as  being  idarmed  that  the  same 
statute  had  b^n  put  in  execution  in 
1775 ;— though  a  juryman,  who  !n  1775 
had  found  a  verdict  on  that  statute,  and 
was  so  clearly  convinced  of  the  proprietv 
of  carrying  it  into  execution,  that,  though 
strongly  solicited,  he  absolutely  reftised 
to  apply  for  a  respite,  did  nevertheless 
petftioft,  in  178(H  to  have  the  power  of 
resniting  transferred  from  the  judges,  fon' 
eniorang  that  very  veriict ;  thou^  the 
Directors,  who  m  1766  tad  specifically 


directed,  that  statute  to  b^  enforced,  were ' 
alarmed,  in  1777,  that  it  had  been  en- 
forced;— though     the   majority    of    die 
council,  by  a  public  act,    had  buriit  a 

Eaper,  as  libellous  and  false,  in  1775,  yet 
ad  by  subsequent  secret  representations 
given  cause  to  believe,  that  the  contents 
of  that  paper  so  condemned  contained 
their  real  sentiments ;— the  Parliament  ct 
England,  judging  coolly  and^  dispa^ 
sionately,  with  the  whole  evidence  berore 
it,  was  so  fkr  from  b^ing  of  opinion  that 
the  judges  had  acted  criminally  on  the 
trial,  or  rashly,  in  not  granting  the 
respite,  that  although  sti'ongly  ur^d  to 
take  away  the  power  of  respite  from  then, 
it  has  affirmed  the  act  of  the  court,  by  re- 
fusing to  make  it  part  of  the  statute  in* 
1781,  made  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the' 
court,  iand  has  thereby  continued  that 
power  in  the  judges  to  the  present  tkne.    • 

Having  been  charged  as  an  indiHdoal, 
I  have  thus  far  defended  myself  as  an  in-* 
dividual ;  and  submit  that  my  defence  is 
sufficient,  though  the  acts  ascribe  to  me 
alone  had  in  truth  been  my  separate  indi- 
vidual acts. 

But  though  called  to  answer  as  for  acts 
done  by  me  singly,  those  acts*  not  only 
were  not,  but  could  not,  have  been  done 
by  me  individually:  I  was  one  m^nber 
sitting  in  a  coort^  consisting  of  fbur  mem- 
bers;  all  the  four  members  concurred  in 
the  acts  imnut^  to  me;  my  voice  singly ' 
and  by  itSieif  could  have  iMd  no  operation ; 
I  might  have  been  over^ruled  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  to  one.   ■   ■ 

1  was  not  more  concerned  in  the  pit»-* 
ceedings  than  any  other  judge;  I  was  Usm 
so  than  two  [Justices  Le  ^aiatre  and 
HydeJ.  Informations  had  been  Imi 
against  the  criminal  before  two  of  the 
judges,  who,  by  committing  him  for 
felony,  had  applied  this  law  to  bis  cise 
without  my  knowledge  or  privity.  I  was, 
indeed,  applied  to  by  the  council  as  to 
the  mode  of  bis  confinement;  I  had  no 
right  to  revise  the  acts  of  the  judges,  their 
authority  was  equal  to  mine ;  I  did  what' 
humanity  r6c]Uired ;  I  made  the  strictest 
inquiries  of  the  Pundits,  as  to  the  effect  ci 
his  Imprisonment  on  his  cast  a^  religion ; 
I  learned  they  could  not  be  hurt.  I  gave 
directions  to  the  sheriff,  that  he  shauM 
have  the  best  accommodations  die  gaol 
wonk)  afford ;  the  gaoler  and  his  fteuly 
quitted  their  apartments,  and  gave  them 
up  to  him ;  I  directed  that  ew^y  indul- 
gence, consistent  with  his  aafo  €wmody^ 
ihould  be  granted  him«    These  mily  war* 
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my  kidividiial  aoU,  and.  these  appear  on 
.^he  report  of  your  committee. 

If  it  had  been  jiut  so  to  do,  it  was  not  I, 
but  the  courty  which  must  have  afibrdd 
protection  to  the  criminal,  because  the 
accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings;  It  was  not  I, 
but  the  court,  that  must  have  quasbed 
^e  indictment;  it  was  not  I,  but  the 
•Court,  which  retained  the  prosecution; 
bad  sir  Robert  Chambers  been  over-ruled, 
^t  was  not  I,  but  the  court,  that  could 
have  over-ruled  him;  it  was  not  I,  but 
•the  whole  court,  that  rejected  the  appeal 
(if  there  was  an  appeal),  that  refused  the 
vespite,  and  carried  the  sentenoe  into 
execution. 

•  All  signed  the  calendar ;  I  executed  no 
met  of  authority  as  a  magistrate,  but  sitting 
in  open  court,  assisted  by  all  the  jud^  ; 
«ven  those  acts  which  are  peculiarly 
objected  to  me,  as  mine  inaividually, 
though  I  was  the  proper  channel  of  the 
court  to  pronounce  them,  are  not  my  in* 
idividual  acts.  As  chief  justice,  I  presided 
in  the  court,  was  the  mouth  of  the*  court  r 
-all  questions  put,  or  olttervations  madCTby 
jcne,  were  witn  the  ju4ges  sitting  on  xaj 
right  hand  and  on  my  left;,  those  ques- 
ti<ins^  and  diose  observations,  were  not 
mine,  but  the  questions  and  c^servations 
of  the  court,  xdid  not  presume  to  make 
observations  in  my  summing  up.  to  the 
Jurv,  without  having  first  communicated 
witn  the  judges,  and  taken  their  unani- 
mous opinion  on  every  article,  the  sum- 
ming up  therefore  the  evidences,  and  the 
observatioi^  made  on  the  evidence  to  the 
jury,  were  not  my  summine  up,  and  my 
observations,  but  those  of  the  court.  Had 
I  not  communicated  with  the  judges,  yet 
their  sitting  bv' and  approving  them  would 
have  made  them  the. acts  of  the  court. 
.The  opinion  of  a  court  of  justice  is  col- 
lected from  the  mouth. of  the  chief  justice 
and  the  silence  of  the  other  judges,  as  well 
fM  from  the  tecords  of  the  court ;  mid  in 
this  case  ,more  strongly,  for  records  may 
be,  and  frequently  are,  the  acts  of  a  eourt 
dinided  in  opinion ;  a  judgment  delivered 
by  the  d^ef  justice  alone,  must  be  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  court. 
"  As  no  act  is  imputable  solely  to  me,  so 
there  is  no  motive  in  the  whole  charge 
assigned  for  my  conduct  that  is  not  equaSy 
»[»pucable  to  every  other  judge ;  nor  is 
there  one  allegation  that  exonerates  the 
other  judges,  and  applies  them  specifically 
tome;  if  they  are  true  with  regard  to  me, 
they  are  true  as  appU^  to  every  judge  of 
the  court. 


,  The  notoriety  of  the  injiptice  of  the 
proceedings  applied  to  all,  and  gives  an 
equal  ground  of  conviction,  that  au  the 
judges  were  m  a  combination  to  sacrifice 
an  innocent  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
screenmg  Mr.  Hastings  from  justice;  all 
must  have  shown  an  equally  determined 
purpose  against  the  life  of  tne  crimind; 
all  had  equal  knowledge  of  theaccusatipn^ 
the  proceedings  in  council,  and  the  con» 
duct  of  Mr.  Hasting ;  all  knew  equally 
the:  credit  of  the  witnesses,  the  conduct 
of  Kissen  Juan  Doss,  and  the  infamy  of  the 
unnamed  witiiess. 

.  There  is  ixo  stage  of  the  business  where 
they  are  uQt  alias  much  implicated  in  the 
motives  as  I  could  be;  yet  I  alone  am 
called  to  answer,  whilst  they,  if  this  charge 
be  true,  are  administering  justice  m 
Bengali  notoriously  branded  with  iofamy, 
and  still  judging  on  the  lives  of  men  with 
hands  stained  with  blood. 
'  Though  I  B^j  this  as  necessary  to  my 
defence,  I  most  solemnly  protest,  and  most 
anxiously  request,  that  it  may  clearly  be 
understood  that  I  do  not.  €«)tertain  the 
most  distant  wish  that  any  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Couct  should  meet  with  the  same 
fate  which  I  have  experienced,  after  long 
and  faithful  services  in  so  inhospitable  a 
climate  in  their  decline  of  hfe,  and  b§ 
dragged  from  their  tribunals,  to  ajqpear  as 
•criminals  at  this  bar.  . 

,  Respect  for  their  character,  and  friend* 
ship  for  their  persons,  whom,  in  my  con- 
science,  I  know  not  to  deserve  ao  harsh 
a  treatment,  would  reprobate  so  unjust  and 
so  malig])ant  a  wish.  But  I  may,  without 
pr^udice  to  them,  deplore,  that  thoo^ 
aided  by  their  reasons  for  concurring  in 
the  proceedings  rf  the  court,  thus  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and  called  upon  as  I  am* 
I  cannot  be  armed  by  their  reasons  fo 
my  defence.  Thoiu^h  my  arguments 
feebly  enforced  mfnr  fail  of  success,  yet, 
if  urged  more  forcibly  by  them,  and  with 
such  addition  of  others  as. their  learning 
and  ability  mi^ht  supplv,  they  migte 
operate  to  conviction  on  tne  minds  of  nay. 
judges  I  and  should  I  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  thougiit  impeachable  for  thes6 
joint  acta,  they  on  better  reasona  ^hown 
may  be  exculpated. 

Had  they  been  joined  with  me,  I  sbouU 
have  had  a  right  to  avail  myself  of  their 
reasons  as  wdl  as  my^  own.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  man,  whose  constant 
habits  o^life.  hfive  Men  known  to  be  tuch 
as  mine  have  been  (and  there  are  tkoi 
wantipg  meadi>er8  i%  this  House  wbo^  knoir 
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both  how  tad  with  whom  the  etf  Her  part 
of  fliylife,  down  to  the  time  I  quitted  thii 
country,  had  been  spent) :  that  I,  a  tiitti» 
I  will  assaitie  to  say,  wholefl  this  coontfy 
with  a  character  at  least  uoihipettohable) 
who  mamtained  that  character'tiU  May 
1775,  should,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month,  have  been  so  totally  lost  toeveiy 
principle  of  justice,  every  duty  of  office, 
every  sense  of  shame,  every  feeling  of 
humanitr,  to  have  been  so  deeply  immersed 
and  haraened  in  iniquity,  as  to  be  able 
deliberfitely  to  plan  and  steadily  to  perpe«> 
trate  murder,  with  all  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  here  charged  and  aggra- 
vated. Nemo  repente  fuit  iwrpimmuti. 
Bat  if  the  aiinds  of  men,  besieged  by  con- 
stant repetitions  df  the  same  slander, 
laboured  into  them  daily  a^d  hourly,  by 
perpetual  and  unremitting  libels,  assailed 
D^  base  whispers  in  prhrate,  and  the  mali- 
cious clamours  of  fkction  in  public,  can, 
with  regard  ro  me  an  individual,  have  been 
prepared  to  admit  the  belief  of  a  fact  so 
strange  and  so  unnatural ;  yet  had  four 
judges  been  now  Hanged  at  this  bar,  all 
men  of  unimpeachable  characters,  down  to 
the  same  period  of  time,  all  charged  with 
the  same  sudden  loss  of  virtue,  and  violent 
precipitation  into  the  most  abandoned 
guilt,  dl  charged  with  the  same  deliberate 
purpose,  the  same  steady,  cod,  unrelent* 
ing  execution  of  so  foul  a  crime;  it  would 
have  struck  cbe  eyes,  as  well  as  the  reason, 
of  the  House :  common  sense  would  have 
ferolted  at  it;  it  mUst  have  been  pro* 
aouikoed  impossible. 

After  what  I  have  diselosed  to  the 
House,  I  trust  in  my  single  ease  also  it 
will  be  pronounced  equally  impo^ible.  I 
have  been  too  long ;  1  have  had  great  in- 
dolgeDce,  I  fear  I  have  abused  it  too 
asueh ;  I  will  make  no  recapitulation ;  but 
if  the  judgment  was  legal,  if  no  justifiable 
grounds  could  be  assigned,  either  of  griev- 
ance to  allow  an  appeal,  or  of  fhvour  to 
reconmiend  to  m&cj\  if  the  matters  bf 
the  reports  do  not  supply  competent  evi* 
dence  to  support  the  article ;  ifthe  |Miblie 
opinion  formed  on  libels,  and  mamSi  by. 
false  authorities  is  no  ground  fbr  iiApeach- 
saentf  if  the  opinions  of  tlie  Couit  of 
Directors,  and  the  majority  of  the  coutidl 
m  Bengal,  fM\y  discussed,  openrte  not  in 
support,  but  to  the  defeat  of  ihisaccusa* 
tion ;  if  I  am  ac^cisrsfd  of  no  ad  but  what 
was  a  judicial  jt>im  act  of  the  Whtile  couH, 
consAiting  'of  fbur  jtKlges;  if  no  act  is 
charged  on  m€  butwhat  is  equally  charge*- 
tfbie  on  the  other  three  judges:  if  no 


motive  if  impttted  to  me  but  wbit  is 
equally  imputable  to  all  the  judges ;  if  the 
whole  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice, and  there  be,  after  every  scmtiny,  no 
"evidence  of  any  undue  motives :  I  now^ 
Sir,  'finally  submit  with  perfect  »eaigna» 
tion  to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  wlw* 
tber,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  years, 
daring  nine  of  which,  after  the  comaus- 
ston  of  the  supposed  oftnce,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  preside  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
when,  by  lapse  of  time,  I  must  neoessuil^ 
have  been  deprived  of  msjternl  living  evi- 
dence, and  by  just  inference,  from  Ae 
having  been  caUsd  to  answer  a  specific 
charge  of  a  less  heinous  nature,  for  a  fiKt 
sobisequeot  to  this,  by  seven  jmx^^  I  have 
been  prevented  from  bringing  evidence 
from  Bengal,  under  all  tiie  circumitaiioes 
with  which  I  hai^e  fotigaed  the  House,  it 
be  consistent  with  its  candour,  wisdom, 
and  justice,  to  put  me  alone,  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  answer  crimioidly 
for  the  judicial  acts  of  an  unaoimoaa  coait. 

Having  now  gone  through  his  Anawei 
to  the  fifst  Charge*  rir  £l^ah  was  directed 
to  withdraw. 

Mr.  JHtt  then  proposed,  that  as  the 
learned  gentleman  must  have  been  greatly 
&tigued  by  so  long  a  defence,  and  as  the 
House  was  exhau^ed,  the  fiuther  bening 
of  sir  Elijah  Impey  be  adjourned  t^ 
Tfaursdav. 

-  Mr.  JBwrke  said,  the  learned  gentlemai 
appeared  ready  to  ^o  on,  but  throi^hoot 
the  whole  proceeding,  he  hoped  the  pa- 
tience of  Uie  House  would  at  leaar  b^ 
equal  to  the  strength  of  the  learned  gen* 
tleman. 

Mr.  /^  desired  thirt  sir  Elijah  might 
be  called  in,  and  asked  whether  he£sd 
minutes  in  writing,  of  what  he  had  said, 
and  was  desirous  of  delivering  them  in,  to 
lie  upon  the  tal^ 

Str  EHiah  Impey  being  again  at  the  fotfr» 
Uie  Speaker  asked.hhn  if  he  had  «>y  "i^' 
nutes  in  writingof  what  he  had  now  olbrtid, 
whieh  he  wished  to  deliver  in  to  die 
H^use.  8ir  Elijah  answerod,  that  he  had 
no  such  minutes. 

Mr.  Burke  expressed  his  regret,  tfiat 
when  they  came  to  proceed  upon  the  foori- 
ness,  there  was  no  specific  written  deftnce 
to  combat  and  encounter  thei^>eeific  writ* 
ten  ciiarges -upon  their  taUe.  A  deftnee 
so  fugitive,  that  it  must  depMid  ttpon  me- 
mory alone,  was  ate^y awkward cir«tfnH 
stance,  aud  would  subJ^'^Aimi  Uy  gteal 
inconvenience. 
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Mr^Pi//^ desired  that,  ki-diectmiltiiDds* 
:ment  of  a  business  of  such  a  'nttnre^  bo 
intimMitioD  of  ti»t  kind  viigfat  'tie  stig- 
gested  against  a  penon  who  had  been  at 
the  bar  on  bis  defence. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  perfectly  fair  and 
candid  in  his  right  iron,  ^iriehdy  at  that 
«Brty  period,  tovtate  afinHtlery  whic^,  if  sof- 
'  lered  to  pass  unnoticed,  it  might  af^r- 
urirds  be  deemed  ratheriaridioas  to  men- 
tion»  It  was  undonbtedlj  to 'be  iatnented 
that  sir  EKjah  had  not  a  written  dopy 
of  what  he  had  said  to  preset  at  the 
table. 

Mr.  PiU  said,  he  hod  not  4{iteitioned 
Ae  candour  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
but  had  tH>nceived  what  bebadsaid^  as 
amounting  to  a  dedarmibn  that  sh:  Elijah 
had  no  defence  fit  to  pot  upon  die  table, 
and  inch  an  insiiraation  as  tbat»  in  so  etirly 
a  >taffe  of  the  butiness,  appeared  to  be  too 
iaiFhUous  for  him  to  let  it  yass  without  a 
couiment. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentieroan  had  shdwn  great  heat,  even  in 
the  moment  whilst  he  recommended  cool- 
ness. He  had  regretted,  and  did  regret, 
that  there  was  no  written  defence  to  op- 
pose to  wHtten  charges,  more  especfally 
irhen  tliat  defence  began  with  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  reports  of  their  Commit- 
tees, whhfth  'had  been  areued  diat  the 
Committee  thought  the  evidence  not  good 
evidence.  Mr.  BUrke  mentioned*  the  great 
pains  that  the  Committees  had  taken,  and 
aaid  though  he  should  be  ready  to  hear 
any  thing  sir  Elijah  liad  to  say,  his  mind 
was  in  a  manner  made  up  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  quite  la  carte  blanche. 

Mr.  Fittmdf  the  right  hon.  geutletban 
had  now  toid'them^  what  he  wassurpffsed 
indeed  to  hear  him  say,  viz.  that  his  fnbd 
wa8CDmplete)ymadeuptq[>on  the  subject, 
00  that  whether  the  defence  ^as  written 
or  not,  it  mattered  not  to  the  right  hon» 
gentleman,  since  his  mind  Vras  ficANy  and 
vrevocably  made  up. 

Mr.  Btff^e  charged  Mr.Pitfwith  havtng 
been  extremely  personal,  and  having 
grdssly misrepresent^ his wprds.  Hehad 
i&ot  said  that  his  mind  fms  totally  made 
up,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  no 
conviction  from  evidence:  but  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  after  having  been 
tnsf  rumental  in  moving  the  recall  of  sir 
El^ah  from  Bengal,  and  on  another  occ&- 
Yion  soKcitous  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man should  prevent  his  being  permitted  to 
retbfn  to  India  while  his  conduct  remained 
uoinquirbd  .into  by  that  House,  his  piind 
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duNdd  liot  be  preUy  well  made  up  upob 
the  subject. 

.  Mr.  Pitf  said,  hehad  not  misrepresent- 
ed the  right  hon.  gentleman  so  mu<^  bs 
he  had  mbrepresemed  himself;  for  no- 
thing coiidd  be  more  different  than  his 
former  words,  and  the  explanation  'vHiich 
he  had  jtlst  given  of  them.  ' 

Mr.  Fox  denied  that  his  right  hon* 
friend  had  used  the  words  imputed  to 
him.  He  had  nefther  said,  his  mind  was 
made  up  completely,  nor  finally,  nor  irre- 
vocably, but  that  Ins  mmd  was  in  a  man- 
ner made  U{>;  and  he  hadaddbd,  more 
fully  to  explain  his  meaning,  that  it  was 
not  ^ite  a  carte  Uandie.  Mr.  Fox  said, 
he  should  all  through  the  proceediaff  ar- 
gue upon  the  prepossession  that  sir  Elijah 
was  guilty;  tmd  therefore,  althoueh  the 
not  giving  in  b  defbice  in  writing  did  not 
amount  to  a  proof,  or  any  thing- lite  it, 
of  guilt,  it  vras  nur  to  consider  it  as  a  pre- 
possession of  ffuilt. 

Mr.  Kenridcudd^  he  could  account  for 
the  defence  not  being  in  writing.  To  Ina 
knowledge,  sir  Elijah  had  not  entertained 
the  idea  of  coming  to  the  bar  but  a  few 
hours  before  he  mid  presented  tfoe  peti- 
tion, desiring  that  sir  Elijah  might  be 
beard. 

Tl^e  farther  hearing  of  sir  Elijah  Itth 
pey  was  adjourned  to  Thursday. ' 

Feb.  7.  The  order  of  the  day  being  read, 
for  the  fkr^er  hearing  of  sir  Elijah  unpey, 

Mr.  Fronds  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  modooi  previous  to  sir  Elijah's 
being  called  in.  He  observed  that  this 
gentleman  had,  on  tfaepreoeding  Mondtty, 
produced  and  read  a  p^iper  purporting  to 
t)etiie  translation  6f  a  paper  draivn  up  in 
FSersian,  and  sent  from  Nundcomar  to 
getieral  Clavieriag  before  his  execution. 
That  paper  was  rather  of  an  accusatory 
than  of  a  defensive  nature,  and  had  been 
so  cobsidered  by  all  who  heard  it,  and 
the  observations  made  upon  it  bore  Ex- 
tremely hard  tap«m  general  Claveriifg, 
col.  Monsim  aAd  himS^f.  As  he  there>- 
fore  solemly  pledged  himself  to  the  House 
at  the  proper  time,  to  answer  and  ref\ite 
the  sticma  that  was  attempted  to  be  fixed 
upon  him  by  that  -  paper,  he  meaot  to 
move  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table.  This 
he  conceived,  -he  had  a  right  to  claim  ex 
dehito  juititue,  and  he  sunposed  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  motion,  as 
•the  driginahpaper  in  the  possession  of-  sir 
Elijah  was  the  only  dne  in  existence.  He 
copcju^d  with  m^virtg,  «*  That  sir  Elijah 
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Inqiey  be  required  to  lay  before  the  Hou«e 
the  originfti  paper  read  by  him  at  the  bar 
OQ  Monday  last,  and  purporting  to  be  a 
traniktion  of  a  petition  from  the  late  Ra- 
jph  Nundcomar,  which  was  laid  before  the 
Govemor*-general  and  Council  by  the 
Jatesir  Jomi  Clavering,  in  August  1775/* 
The  Solicitor-general  conteaded,  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  eveiy  principle  of 
justice  to  strip  sir  EHjah  {mpey  of  an 
original  documenti  which  he  considered 
as  essential  to  his  defence.  He  argued 
upon  the  glaring  injustice  of  taking  away 
from  an  accused  person  any  part  of  the 
means  of  his  defence,  and  contended, 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  paper  in 
question  being  the  only  one  in  existence, 
made  the  case  still  more  harsh  and  unjus- 
tifiable. Possibly  it  might  be  right  to 
call  for  a  copy  of  the  paper,  but  even 
whether  that  would  not  be  going  too  far, 
lie  had  hb  doubts ;  because  every  persou 
accused  ought  to,  be  master  of  his  own 
defence,  so  far  as  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  reserve  all  his  documents  till  such  an 
occasion  presented  itself  as  the  prisoner 
should  thmk  the  fit  one,  for  him  to  make 
•the  most  advantage  of  the  papers  in  his 
possession. 

Mr.  Francis  answered,  that  he  could 
not  perceive,  without  astonishment,  the 
least  resistance  made  to  the  delivery  of  a 
paper  which  ex  debiio  justitia^  he  had  a 
right  to  claim.  He  was  as  far  from  wish- 
ing to  strip  sir  Elijah  of  the  means  of  his 
defence  as  the  learned  gentleman ;  but  he 
«aw  not  how  the  suferinff  the  paper  to  be 
laid  upon  the  tid>le  could  be  called  strip- 
pmg  an  accused  person  of  the  means  of  his 
defence.  He  aslced  for  (no  disclosure  of 
any  fact  reserved  and  kept  back  by  sir 
JBIijah  Impey  for  his  future  defence.  The 
Daper  had  been  originally  disclosed  to  the 
House  by  sir  Elijah  himself,  and  com- 
mented upon  in  a  manner  that  tended 
to  criminate  him  and  those  who  had  acted 
with  him.  He  had  a  r^ht  therefoere  to 
require  that  it  might  be  oelivered  in  at  the 
table.  The  paper  would  not,  by  that 
means,  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sir  Elijah. 
The  reason  why  he  called  for  the  original 
paper  was,  because  sir  Elijah  had  stated  at 
the  bar,  that  it  was  delivered  to  him  by 
Mr.  Hasting,  and  that  it  contained  altera* 
tions  in  his  hand-writinff.  He  wanted, 
therefore,  to  see  what  those  alterations 
were,  which  he  could  not  unless  the  origi- 
nal paper  was  deposited  on  the  tabTe. 
Gentlemen  might  rest  assured,  that  he 
should  have  more  to  say  upon  that  paper 


than  they  were  aware  of  fa  fauigh].  Bomr 
hon.  members  might  make  him  die  ob|ecl 
of  laughter,  and  endeavour  to  run  him 
down ;  but  he  knew  his  cause  was  good, 
and  he  would  peisevere  to  maintain  it  at 
the  hazard  of  every  thing  dear  to  him,  in 
defence  of  his  own  honour,  and  the  om- 
mory  of  general  Clavering  and  coL  Mon- 
son.    He  lamented  the  unfortunate  evenr 
<^his  ever  having  gone  to  India,  where 
he  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  his  du^ 
and,  on  his  return  to  thb  country,  wiwt 
had  been  his  reception  ?  Instead  of  being 
thanked  for  his  conduct,  instead  of  beii^ 
supported,  he  was  made  the  object  a 
party  rancour  and  iir  treatment.    Last 
week  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom 
wl^o  did  not  think  the  conduct  of  A  Elijab- 
Impey  highly  criminal ;  but  all  on  a  sucU 
den,  the  tone  was  turned,  and  nociuiig 
but  tenderness  to  sir  Elijah  was  talked  of; 
the  other  side  appeared  like  a  phalanx, 
whole  bands  of  the  learned  gentlemen, 
even  judges  themselves,  came  down  to 
support  him,    to  greet    him  with  early 
cheers,  and  encourage  him  with  the  amfles 
and  the  halloo  of  government,    f  A  cry  of 
Order !]  He  said  he  would  endeavoqr  to 
restrain  the  ardour  of  his  temper,  *  and  re- 
turn to  the  main  object^  the: pap^ far 
which  he  hod  moved.    He  then  renewed 
his  argumentson  that  head,  and  condoded, 
that  he  should  be  unjustly  treated  if^  after 
having  heard  himsetf  stigmatized  aokd'cri* 
miaa^  before  the  House  by  air  Eliiafa 
Impey,  he  was  not  allowed  to  call  for  the 
paper  upon  which  it  was  grounded,  in  or* 
der  that  he  might  be  able  to  ansvrer  iu>. 

Mr.  PHl  said,  that  the  hod.  gtentknoMa 
had  used  a  sort  of  language  which  he 
hoped  he  never  should  again  hear,  wkboot 
feelings  of  repugnance  and  abhorrence. 
What !  when  a  man  accused  of  chargeaof 
a  nature  in  the  last  degree  heavy  and 
flagrant,  was  for  the  first  time, upon  his 
defence,  was  it  to  be  said  that  no  tender* 
ness  ought  to  be  shown  him  ?  There  was 
not,  he  was  persuaded,  a  gentlenum  pos- 
sessed of  the  smallest  regurd  for  jnstioe^ 
who  could  listen  with  patience  to  sodi  a 
^Miggesdon ;  but,  not  cootented  with  tha^ 
the  non.  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to 
throw  out  a  variety  of  impoutions  that 
were  altbgether  unwarrantable.  He  wa| 
free  to  confess  that  he,  for  one,  should  be 
extremely  glad,  if  the  paper  could  be  put 
upon  the  table,  but  that  must,  in  hh  ops* 
nion,  depend  altc^ther  en  the  will  of  air 
Elijah  Impey.  If  that  House  weve  la 
compel  a  person  occosed  to  part  iriMi  m 
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origmal  document  that  he  relied  upon  as 
material  to  his  defence,  or  even  oblige 
him  to  {MToduoe  a  copy  of  it,  it  would  prove 
m  Tiolatioo  of  everj  principle  of  justice. 
They  certainly  bad  no  more  ri^t  to  force 
m  person  accused  to  divest  hims^  of  any 

Crt  of  the  means  of  his  defence^  than  they 
d  to  put  a  criminal  to  the  torture ;  and 
aherefore,  he  concdved  the  proper  way 
would  be  for  Uid  question  to  be  akeredfi 
and  that  the  Speaker  should  ask  shr  Elijah 
if  he  had  any  objection  to  deliver  in  a  copy 
of  the  paper  in  question. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  right  hon.  sen- 
tleman  had  grossly  nusrepresented  his  hon. 
friend,  by  diarging  him  wiUi  what  he  did 
not  sav,  as  most  undoubtedly  he  had  never 
said,  that  no  tenderness  ought  to  be  shown 
to  sir  Elijah  Ixapey.  He  would  not  agree 
that  his  hon.  friend  had  no  right  to  caU 
upon  sir  Elijah  for  the  gaper.  In  his 
mind,  he  had  a  right  to  nave,  the  paper 
upon  the  table^  and  not  merely  to  ask  it  as 
a  favour^  but  to  demand  it  as  a  right  Mr. 
Fox  added,  that  from  the  moment  he 
understood  a  written  copy  of  the  defence 
was  not  to  be  delivered  in,  he  had  enter- 
tained a  verjr  indifferent  opinion  of  that 
defence,  and  considered  it  as  a  strong  pre- 
possession  against  sir  Elijah.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  motion, 
was  refusea  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  by 
sir  Elijah,  either  the  original,  or  a  Jac 
similef  or  something  of  uiat  nature,  he 
^ould  lay  it  wholly  out  of  the  case,  and 
the  House  ought  not  to  consider  its  con- 
tents as  matter  that  had  ever  been  men- 
tioned in  their  hearing. 

Mr.  Farrer  said,  that  he  had  a  variety 
of  papers  in  his  possession,  which  he  had 
shown  to  no  person  but  sir  Elijah  Impey, 
and  he  had  long  hesitated  before  he  could 
embrace  this  measure.  He  expected  to 
be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  was  ready 
to  produce  them.  He  mentioned  that  sir 
Elijah  had  declared  at  the  bar,  that  a  copy 
of  every  paper  he  referred  to,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  a  member  of  that 
House.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  there- 
fore possibly  have  CTie  papers  still. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  again,  and  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  question,  *^  That  sir 
Elijah  be  asked  whether  he  has  any  objec- 
tion,*' &c.  instead  of  «  that  sir  Elijah  be 
reauired  to  deliver,  Ac" 

Mr.  Bufkc  insisted  on  the  propriety  of 
requiriBff  sir  Elijah  to  produce  the  pq>er. 
It  would,  he  said,  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
House,  to  su^  a  delinquent  to  make  use 
dC  a^ipir  in  bit  defence  and'not  vouch 
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for  Hs  authenticity  by  producingf  it.  He' 
warned  the  ^ouse  not  to  admit  a  prece- 
dent of  that  i6ature.  Any  idle  tales  might 
thus  be  given  m  defence,  and  might  make 
an  fanpression  on  the  hearers,  while  the 
voudiers  were  not  demanded.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  paper  referred  to  would 
be  considered  as  it  it  bad  not  been  at  all 
mentioned  bv  sir  Elijah,  provided  it  wese 
not  produced.  It  strutk  tiim  as  somewhat 
remarkable  that  it  should  be  thought  a 
hardship  to  be  required  to  produce  a 
paper,  which  had  been  voluntarily  offered! 
m  evidence,  and  which  was  brought  for- 
ward as  a  matter  of  recrimination  on  a 
member  of  that  House. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  begeed  leave 
to  remind  Mr.  Francis,  that  he  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  declared,  that  on  ikccounC, 
of  having  been  so  much  concerned  with  sir 
Elijah  Impev  in  India,  he  would  not  give  any 
vote  as  a  judge  respecting  him.  If  that  ex* 
pression  meant  anything,  it  was,  he  conceiv- 
ed, that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  take 
an  active  part  in  tteprosecution  of  sir  EWfsih  i 
perhaps,  therefore,  it  would  not  have  been 
a  breach  of  modesty  if  he  had  not  sat  there 
and  acted  as  he  had  done ;  not  that  he 
meant  to  say  there  was  an^  thing  criminal 
in  his  having  done  so.  With  regard  to  the' 
paper,  sir  Elijah  certainly  could  not  be- 
compelled  to  deliver  in  any  document  that 
he  had  referred  to  as  a  part  of  his  defence; 
but  if  he  was  called  upon  to  pVoduce  a' 
paper  that  he  had  read,  and  deliver  a  ^py 
of  it  in  to  the  table,  and  refused,  tlien, 
most  undoubtedly,  that  paper  and  its  con- 
tents ought  to  be  no  more  attended  to, 
than  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  had 
never  existed.  What,  however,  he  rose 
for  principally  was,  to  state,  that,  as  he 
entered  the  House,  the  word  'judges*^ 
caught  his  ear,  and  when  he  sat  down  he 
heard  the  hon.  gentleman  talk  of  bands  oS 
learned  gentlemen  having  come  down  lo 
support  sir  Elijah  Impey.  Now,  although, 
be  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
panegyric  passed  upon  the  hon.  .gentle- 
man by  the  right  non,  gentleman  near 
him  ^Mr.  Fox)  and  another  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Windham),  for  whose  character 
he  had  a  very  great  respect;  yet,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  that  immaculate  per- 
son which  his  friends  had  described  him  to 
be,  if  he  stood  so  much  beyond  all  other 
men,  so  far  aloof  from  all  suspicion,  it 
surely  wou^d  become  him  not  to  be  over- 
forward  to  charge  bald  intentions  upon 
other  men,  and  in  the  very  moment  that 
he  was  complaining  of  a  paper  referred  to 
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i^  the  course  of  sir  Elijidi  Iii}pey>  defiaoccs 
«9  coDtaining  accusatorial  matter,  and 
matter  criminatory  to  hiin,  be;  himself  the. 
person  to  criaunate  others,  and  even  a 
whpie  profession^  without  any  cause*  So. 
fair  from  having  acted  a$  a  partisan,  he  had. 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  bu^inessi 
nor  should  he,  till  he  was  enabled  to  judge 
v^b^t  w^s  proper  to  be  done  in  it,  by  hav-. 
iqg  heard  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Francis  admitted,  toat  he  had  for- 
H^erly  said,  he  would  not  give  a  ludicial 
votff  .00  the  business ;  by  that  decJaratioo 
h^  meant  to  abide ;  nor  shpuld  he,  have 
t^ken  the.  part  he  had  done  that  da^,  had 
he  not  bieen  forced  to  do  so  in  his  own 

Mr*.  Kenrick  declared,  that  when  sir 
Elyab  wtt^t  the  bar  on  Monday,  be  had 
ajjl  tbA. papers  that. he  then  referred  to; 
hull;,  not  cbopsing.to  k&ep  papers  of  such 
u^portance  in.his  possession,  he  had  deli« 
¥i9red  them  to  sir  Elijah  when  the  House, 
rose*  With  regard  to  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, coi^aining  matter,  accusatorial  of  Mr» 
Francis^  he  did  not  conceive  that  sur. 
Elijah  produced  it.  with  that  view,  but  as, 
a  necessary  part  of  his  defence,  inasmuch, 
at.  it  proved,  that  the  council  board  con-' 
•eurred  with  him.  in  retgardit^  Nundcooiat 
'  aa  a  fit.  object  for  execution. 
*  Mr.  John  ScoU  considered  it  as  very^ 
Improper  that  the  original  paper.should  be 
i!equiredof  sr  Elijah,  but  had  no  particu- 
lar objection  to  the  production  pfi  a  copy 
of  it,  provided  sir  Elijah  himself  was  m- 
clined  to  produce  it.  If  he  did  not  choose 
tojproduce  it,  it  then  undoubtedly  ought 
to  have  no  weight  with  the  House.  It  waa 
iaoumbent,  he  thought,  on  Mr.  Francis  to 
deny  the  truth  of  what  sir  Elijah  had  asr 
cribed  to  him,  before  he  called  for  any 
papers  which  he  conceived  to  be.  accusa- 
to^.  One  circumstance  suggested  itself  to 
him  in  this  business,  as  a  matter  of  doubt, 
namely,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  coun- 
cil, as  mentioned  in  sir  Elijah's  defence, 
was  not  equally  deserving  of  impeachment 
with  that  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  Uiat  he  by  no  means 
objected  to  a  copy,  if  sir  Elijah  was  willing 
to  give  it. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  nothing  could  be, 
more  absurd  than  the  idea,  tlut  a  person 
accused  should  be  called  on  to  deny  the 
truth  of  a  charge  when  he  wished  to  have 
a  paper  produced  that  might  throw  light 
upon  the  subject 

Mr.  Hardin^e  expressed  the  satis&c- 
tion  with  which  he  had  li^teaed  to  the 


defence  of,air  Eliia^  IfBpe)^  aad  dnerved. 
that  it.ut^pubt^y  w^  optional  with  hiia, 
whether  he.would^give  the  pi^per  or  not- 
For  his  Q\vn  part,  he  iwas  one  of  tbqae 
wicked  ju^g^  ^ho  wpuld  always  suffer,  a 
per^KH>^uppn  trial  to  state  every  fact  and 
every  assertion,  th^t  he  thought  likely  to 
aid  his  defence,  without  obliging  him  to 
exhibit  or  substantiate  apy  one  of  th^nu 
He  ki^ew  the,  natpre.of  evidence  too  well 
to.  hO:  ignorant  that  the  whole  lay  npoo 
tbe^.d^stlnctipn  between  factSjand  assertiona 
adduced  and  not  adduced*  When  a  prir 
sojaer,  after:  the  4®livery  of  his  defence, 
called  witnesseis  to  establish  the  fin^s, 
that  part,  of  th^  defeqce  wa^  to  go  to 
th^  jury;  but  alii,  the  rj^ta  judge  wbp 
knew,  lus  ofl^e,  would  not,  state  to  the 
jury  in  hja  dt^^ge.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  clearly  admitted,  that  the  copy  could 
not  be  insisf;e4,  <hi  ;  and  it  waa  generatlj 
agreed,  that/ unless  it  was  produced,  it 
meritedfUq  we^ight. 

Mr.  B^rh  r.ofe.  for  the  sake,  of  infer- 
Q^tic^n  p^^yiouf  to  his  ap^arance  at  a 
plapei  wlv^  auch  informa^on  would  be 
very,  nepQSSi^.  He  wished  to  know 
bow;  far  pftpi^  could  be;  argyed  from, 
which  w/ei^e  not  proved  to .  be  authentic, 
and  what  ^idenpe  wo^ld  be  admiaaiUe, 
and  what  not* 

The  Master  of  the  Rolb  answered,  that 
in  thc)  place  to  which  the  right  hq^  gen- 
tlfimcux  aUudedt  the  Judges  would  be 
rea4y  tQ  give  their  opinion  upon  such 
evidenqe  as  might  be  brought  forward. 
Upoo  all  disputed  pointy  the  law  would 
be  pronounced  from  the  Woolsack,  and 
what  wi^  sft.pronovmced  must  be  consi- 
dered as  law. 

Mr.  Burke,  said,  that  he  must  take  Aq 
liberty  to  contend  against  the  idea  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  that  what  bj  the 
Judges  would  be  pronounced  law  most  be 
considered  a$  suqh.  He  had  contended, 
and  with  success,  against  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  should  again 
contend  against  their  determination,  if  he 
thought  that  determination  wrong.  The 
learned  gentleman,  lie  thought,  neld  top 
high  an  opinion  of  the  determinatioii  of 
the  Judges;  and  though  he  might  be 
eagrerly  looking  to  become '  one  of  that 
body,  he  sincerely  hoped  the  learned  gen- 
tleman might  continue  some  time  ki^gef 
in  his  present,  probationary  stato,  at  it 
were,  performing  quaranUo^r  ^o'  ^ 
benefit  of  his  heaUh  and  conifitutioD,  that 
when  he  became  elev&ted  tp  the  dtfipred 
situation,  he  might  cacry  witb  hint  oean 
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and  in^sputabb  bdb  of  hcskb  te  l3a^ 
learned  bench,     i    " 

'Mr.  iili^m  iBsipted  upmi  tbe  right  of 
reqairinf  sir  Elgah  lapey  .to  give  in  a. 
copy  or  the  paper  alladdl  to.  Ite  re- 
furred  to  ^e  practice  of  Westmuister' 
hall  aild  tbe  Old  Bailey,  ibid  adduced 
legal  analogies  in  support  of  bis  opinion. 

Major  ^att  said,  be  thought  sir  Elijah 
ought  to  produce  any  paper  that  he  had 
read,   and   be|firifk)y  believed    that   he 
would  not  haifc  tbe  smallest  objection 
to  Ao  so.    For -the  last  four  hours,  said 
the  major,  we  iiav^  been  talking  without 
any  difference  6f  opinion.  The  hon.  merer 
bad  very  artfully,  bowerer,  dwelt  much 
ilpon  a  circubisCance  which  wai  not  of  the 
smallest   consequence,  while  be  totally 
eoutted  thatteiy  material  feict  which  had 
aaade  such  a  ^rong  impression  upon  every 
man  who  had  read  it--I  mean  tne  debate 
«f  the  Council-hoard  at  Cailcutta,  when 
Nundcomar's  letter  was  first  produced, 
the  day  after  the  Rajah's  death.  '  Upon 
that  oceanon^  the  hon.  gentleman  solemnly 
declared  the  charges  against  tlie  jiidgea 
were  lihsupported,  and  he  movedy  that 
the  paper  itself  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  as  a  libel. 
Tbe  world  knows  tbe  part  which  the  hof^. 
gentleman  had  taken  against- sir  Elijah, 
and  they  were  struck  with  astonishment 
srhen  they  understood  that  he  had  given 
ao  different  an  opinion  m  Augost  1775. 
Whether  the  papei^  was  a  strong  libel^  or 
a  Weak^he,  is  a  matter  of  no  momentf 
It  is  sumckmt  that  the  lion,  gentleman 
thought  itf  a  libel  upon  tbe  character  of 
the  jcidges,  and,  as  such,  that  he  recom- 
mended it  to  be  burnt.     To  .Rive  the 
House  complete  inibnriation,  I  think  th^ 
gentleman's- mii^utes,  as  well  as  IQund^ 
cottar's  letter;  ought  to  be  produced.— 
And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  up,  Let 
me  say  one  word  in  rdply  to  the  elegant 
panegyric  which  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
ms  pronounced  upon  the  chairacter  of  his 
hon.  fHend.    Not  content  with  praising 
))im  ih  Itiis  Hoime,  he  has  joined  wim 
iiineteen  other  gentlemen  in  cirdiUuing 
hii  panegyric  to  the  i^orld  in  a  morning 
ps^er,  where  I  read  a  few^  days  ago  a 
moBl  etivions  letter   addressed  to    M^. 
Franclt.^[8ee  ip.  1834?.)— Before  I  ioin 
in  appfamding  the  integrity  of  the  hon. 
^gemetean,  I  require  it  to  be  proved  by 
tbe  only  possible  way  inVhich  his  int^rity 
-can  poesiblv  be  proved.    Let  him  come 
fairly,  boldly,  and  honestly  forward,  fis 
<Ior4  Maeartaey  has  doro^  let  bim  state 
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that  be  left  England  in  debt «  few  years 
ago ;  that  he  was  six  years  only  in  India  ; 
tmit  his  expenses*  at  hodoe  and  ablr(mcl 
were  so  nmchi  and  his  fortune  barely  ^ 
difference  blBt#een  the  avbounf  or  hfc 
expensed  and  the  rtoikiodei^  of  his  tolarfi 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  shall  have  done 
this,  I  will  join  the  Committee  of  impeach* 
ment  with  cheerfulness,  in*  pronouneing 
Mr.  Fr^eis  to  be  erne  of  the  honeAtest 
men  that  ever  came  fi'ora  Bengal;  but 
until  he  shall  subibit'to  this  obly  true  test 
of  his  integrity,  I  shall  pay  no  attention 
to  the  animatad  panegyrics  of  his  fri^Mia. 
Mr.  Fox  rose  again  to  declarCf  that  li« 
oottld  not  agree  to  the  aiAendment,  ai  it 
would  be  foiming  a  Mangerous  precedent 
in  the  judidal  proceedtngit  of  the  Hoose.  • 
The  q<iestioh  of  tbe  ameddment  was 
then  put  on  whidi  the  Itoitoe  divided^ 
Yeas,  107;  Noes,  44. 

Sir  Elijah  Indpey  Vas  then  ordered  to 
the  bar,  and  being'  accordingly  come; 
to)ompanied  by  a  gentleman,  the  Speaker 
informed  him,  that  he  was  directed l>y  the 
Hodse  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  any 
objection  to  produce  a  cdpy  of  the  petl^ 
tion  of  the  late  Ri^h  Maha  Nundcoihar 
to  the  Supreme  CounciT^  presented  by  the 
late  sir  Jenn  Clavering,  ami  which  petition 
he  had  referred  to  ih  his  tfAswei^to  tiib 
charge  of  Nundcomsir.  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
answered,  that  he  had  no  bbjection.  Th^ 
Speaker  theri,  by  desfre  dfthe  Hoilwfl^ 
asked  him  wliether.  he  had  a  6opy  with 
him  I  Sir  Elijah  answered,  that  he  hal 
not,  but  that  be  would  on  the  morrow 
present  a  copv.*  Th6  Speaker  then-im- 
formed  him,  tliat  he  was  desired  by  the 
House  to  proceed  in  his  answer  to  the 
remaining  chai'ges. 

Sir  Elijah  IVnpey  now  prefaced  \M  ad» 
dress  to  the  House,  by  complaining  of 
having  been  attacked  in  jon^'daifjr  printa 
of  tbit  and  the  preceding  day,  resnectinl^ 
the  answer  he  nad  eiven  in  to  the  fitlft 
charge;  Several  pnnters,  be  said,  had 
offsted  their  services  to  him,  but  he  never 
had  paid  any  attedtion  to  them,-  hem^ 
fully  determined:  in  his  own  mind  to  give 
no  hii^er  to  charges  exhibited  agaii^ 
him  ihroueh  those  dmnncfla;  and4'esolved^ 
to  reserve  hhnself  to  vnkkev  to  that  House. 
He  now  prayed'the  House  to  protect  him 
from  the  attacks  of^  ^  papers  during 
tbe  continuance  of  b|s  defenbe.  Hd  knear 
niot  how  to  chdai  that  protection,  but  he 
doubted  not  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
House  to  ghmtHit.  Tbe  attacas  he  alludeQ 
to,  were  made  in  a  pamphlet;  inamoii»- 
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in^  print  of  W^nesdaj;  and  in  anadier 
print  of  Thursday. 

Mr.  GravMe  moTod,  ^  That  sir  Elijah 
Inipey  do  withdraw,''  and  he  being  with- 
drawn,  Mr.  Grenville  said,  he  was  sorry 
that  the  complaint  had  been  made  to  the 
House ;  butas  it  had  been  formally  made, 
it  waSt  in  his  opinion,  impossible  for  the 
House  to  pass  it  oyer  unnoticed.  Wishing 
it  therefore  to  be  considered,  and  at  the 
same  thne  anxious  to  prevent  its  inter- 
rupting the  business  before  the  House,  he 
moved,  <*  That  the  matter  of  the  sfud 
complaint  be  taken  into  consideration  to- 
morrow.** 

The  motion  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  next  moved,  <<  That  sir  Elijah  Impey 
do  atteiid  tfais  House  to-morrow  with  the 
papers,  and  pamphlet  of  which  he  has 
liow  complained.''  This  motion  being 
also  carried,  sir  Elijah  was  again  called  to 
the  bar,  and  informed  by  the  Speaker  that 
his  complaint  would  be  considered  upon 
the  morrow,  and  that  he  was  to  attend 
with  thepq>er8. 

Sir  EUjak  Impey  then  proceeded  on 
bis  defence.    He  said,  he  recollected  two 
^ints  of  the  charoe  of  the  murder  of 
Nundcomar  that  he  bad  omitted  answering 
whenfhe  was  last  before  the  House ;   the 
first,  of  the  Rajah's  being  brought  by  force 
to  Calqutta ;  and  the  second,  that  he,  a 
Brahmin,  had  been  executed  upon  a  law 
unknown  to  the  Grentoos.    To  the  first  he 
answered,  that  Nundcomar  so  fiir  from 
being  kept  by  force  at  Calcutta  was  ac- 
tually tberb  voluntarily  and  at  larae.    To 
the  second,  he  said,  that  in  searching  re- 
cords, he  had  found  that  in  1766,  and  under 
the  administration  of  a  geatlenian  then 
in  the  House,  a  Bralimin  had  been  exe- 
cuted^ and  the  sentence  had  been  approved 
both  bv  the  Geotoos  and  the  Supreme 
Council.    The  criminal  laws  of  England 
bad  been  carried  into  execution  by  the 
26th  of  George  2,*  for  the  extension  of 
which  laws   to  India,  the   Hindoos  re- 
turned thanks    to   this    country.— After 
having  made  these  additional  obeervations 
en  the  last  charge,  sir  Elijah  entered  on 
>the  Platna  charge,  in  answer  to  which,  he 
aaid,  many  of  the  arguments  he  had  before 
made  use  of  would  i4>ply«    He  gave  proof 
<tf  the  concurrence  orsur  Robert  Chambers,, 
who  had  promised  to  write  a  preface  to  the 
trial,  but  had  been  prevented  by  a  bib'ous 
compldot.     He  proved  that  it  was  by 
qi^er  of  shr  Robert  that  the  excessive  bail 
had  been   taken   with    which  he  stood 
charged^  and  tliat  every  proceeding  of 


thai  trial  was  as  much  the  prx^pding  ef 
the  whole  of  the  judeea  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  of  his  owa.  He  asked,  whether  it 
wassupposed,  that  by  accumulating  charges 
on  him  charging  him  with  the  tranaactsons 
of  others,  that  he  would  be  induced  to  fly 
his  country?  Was  it  supposed  that  he 
would  not  come  forward  to  refute  them  ? 
Could  it  answer  puUic  justice^  to  bring 
forward  such  a  mass  of  misrepresentatioB 
and  fiilsahood  ?  Had  the  charge  gone  tm 
the  Lords,  would  not  the  document  h^ 
held  in  his  hand  (the  bail  demanded  by 
sir  Robert  Chambers)  have  quashed  itl 
It  certainly  would,  and  he  most  certainly 
^would  stand  forward  in  refutation  of  the 
whole  of  the  chaises.  He  had  much  at 
stake,  and  though  it  was  bis  duty  and  hia 
wish  to  preserve  his  jfortune  for  the  provi- 
sion of  his  children,  of  whom  he  had  ten, 
he  woiild  sacrifice  tliat  fortune  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  reputation.  No  chila  of 
his  shoidd  have  cause  to  be  a&hamed  to 
own  him  for  his  lather.  After  soaie  far- 
ther observations,  he  added,  that  if  he 
was  to  be  impeached,  it  would  necessarily 
fellow  in  justice,  that  the  other  three 
judges  of  the  court  should  also  be  iari- 
peached,  for  what  he  had  done  was  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  judges  who 
sat  on  the  bench  with  him.  He  rftftlndcd, 
by  praying  the  indulgence  of  the  UoHse 
for  the  answer  he  had  given  to  the  Patna 
cause,  which  was  far  from  being  to  his  own 
satisfaction. — Sir  Elijah  than  withdrew. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  moved,  '<  That  the 
Speaker  should  ask  him,  whether  he  wished 
to  be  heard  on  the  remaining  charges  V* 

Sir  Elijah  being  returned,  the  Speaker 
put  the  question  to  him  accordingly,  when 
be  observed,  that  his  mind  was  so  denmged 
by  the  charge  of  the  legal  murder  of 
Nundcomar,  and  his  health,  in  cease 
quence  of  this  circumstance, .  so  much 
afected,  Aat  he  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  exert  himself  in  his  defence  to 
the  other  charges,  before  the  charge  of 
Nundcomar  was  decided.  .That  beiitf 
the  charge  of  the  deepest  cast,  he  had 
fixed  his  attention  upon  it,  and*  mcerted 
himself  to  give  it  the  follest  answer.  Bfe 
considered  the  others  hgbtbr,  and  ahoold 
have  no  objection  to  suftr  mem  to  go  to 
the  Lords,  subsequently  to  the  dedaioittf 
the  first.  He  should  be  great^  lAliged  ta 
the  House,  if  it  was  not  contrary  to  $hA 
rules,  imr  attended  with  any  iocowB« 
nience,  to  proceed  on  that  char^iM  speedi- 
ly as  possiDie. 
The  House  complied  with  sir  Elifah^ 
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fequest  '  It  was  then  agreed,  that  the 
House  sheuld  again  resolve  itself  Into  the 
committee  on  Monday  next. 

*  Debate  in  the  Commons  on-  Sir  EUjah 
Impels  Complaint  of  Sundry  Libels  pub^ 
Wished  against  Him*"]  February  8.  On 
the  order  of  the  day  being  read,  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  matter  of  the 
Complaint  made  yesterday  at  the  bar  by 
'air  Elijah  Impey,  and  for  his  attendance 
with  the  Papers  an^  Pamphlet  of  which 
he  then  complained,  sir  Elijah  was  called 
In,  and  at  tne  bar,  delivered  in  to  the 
House  two  newspapers,  the  one  intituled, 
"M  The  Morning  Herald,  Wednesday, 
February  6,  1788/'  and  printed  by  W. 
Ferryman,  at  No.  18,  Catharine  Street,  in 
^e  Strand ;  the  other  intituled,  «<  The 
Oasetteer,  and  New  Daily  Advertiser, 
Thursday,  February  7, 1788,"  and  printed 
hy  M.  Say,  at  No.  10,  in  Ave-Maria-Lane, 
liudgate -street.  And  sir  Elijah  Impey 
infonped  the  House,  that  Mr.  Debrett, 
the  publisher  of  the  pamphlet  which  he 
yesterday  complained  of  to  the  House, 
had,  this  morning,  eiven  him  assurance 
that  the  publication  thereof  should  be  im- 
mediately put  a  stop  to ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  dm  not  desire  to  persist  in  his 
:wmpllunt  against  the  publisher  of  the 
aaid  pamphlet.  Sir  Ehjah  having  with- 
drawn, 

Mr.  GrenviUe  rose.  He  said,  that  the 
newspaper  misr^esentadons  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House  had  of  late  been 
▼ery  frequently  complained  of,  and  that 
possibly,  unless  some  notice  were  taken 
4}£  them,  thi^  wouM  |;row  to  such  a  head, 
that  it  would  not  be  m  the  power  of  the 
House  to  stop  them.  He  would  not  then 
discuss  the  wisdom  or  the  policy'of  taking 
auch  measures  for  their  prevention,  as 
should  effectually  put  an  end  to  their 
future  progress,  but  would  just  make  a 
few  observations  necessary  to  be  consi- 
dered on  the  present  occasion.  It  had 
^neraUy  been  deemed  most  expedient 
tor  individual  members  of  that  House  to 
pass  over  the  freedoms  daily  taken  with 
their  names,  and  treat  them  with  indif- 
ference. Unless  in  very  enormous  in- 
stances, a  variety  of  reasons  might  be  al- 
leged in  illustration  of  the  good  sense  and 
propriety  of  this  practice.  In  the  first 
fHucet  gentiemen  nad  the  t«timony  of 
th^  own  conscience  to  support  them, 
and  wbfle  they  were  saUsfied  that  they, 
ai^ted  from  good  and  virtuous  motives,  the  ] 
imputation  of  undue  motives  only  merited  I 
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their  contempt;  or,  if  what  they  said  was 
misrepresented,  the  mistatement  could  not 
be  of  long  duration,  as  every  gentleman 
had  it  in  bis  power,  in  a  very  short  time, 
to  do  himself  justice  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  There  were  other  obvious  argu- 
ments that  might  reconcile  individuals  to 
the  liberties  taken  with  their  names  and 
characters;  but  he  had  great  doubts, 
whether  the  same  arguments  would  apply 
to  the  House  collectively.  It  was  of  im- 
portance that  the  people  should  look  up 
to  that  House  with  respect  and  confidencOt 
and  on  that  accoimt,  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely inexpedient  ever  to  pass  over  the 
attempt  to  weaken  that  confidence,  or 
diminish  that  respect.— But  there  was  a 
third  point  of  view  in  which  the  House 
could  not  consistentlv  assume  any-discre^ 
tion  whatever,  and  that  was  the  sort  of 
case  then  under  contemplation.  The  case 
of  a  person  answering  at  the  bar  to  difie- 
rent  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, who,  while  his  defence  was 
pending,  had  found  it  necessary  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  House  against  the 
attacks  of  libellous  writers  in  the  news- 
papers, and  had  formally  complained  of 
two  specific  libels,  whidi  he  had  that  day', 
exhibited,  and  which  he  had  just  read  a< 
the  table*  Having  expatiated  on  these 
three  distinct  views  of  newspaper  libels, 
a£EBcting  the  proceedings  of  tne  House  of 
Commons,  and  improperiy  interfering 
with  them ;  and  on  the  peculiar  case  of 
sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  hadT  been  sent  to 
India  thirteen  years  ago,  in  an  office  of 

great  trust  and  confidence,  and  had  b^en 
rougbt  back  to  answer  to  charges,  of 
which,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had 
been  ptiilty,  he  was  tjbe  greatest  criminal 
in  existence.  Mr.  Grenville  observed, 
that  in  a  few  davs  his  guilt  or  innocence 
was  to  be  decided :  1^  next  dwelt  upon 
the  dangerous  effect  that  extemporary 
libel  might  have  upon  sir  Elijah's  cause, 
and  the  necessity  or  keeping  the  minds  (ji[ 
those  who  were  to  determine  unbiassed 
and  free  from  prejudice.  Having  urged 
this  point,  as  well  as  sir  Elijah's  righ?  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Grenville  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  sort 
of  punishment  usually  resorted  to  by  the 
House,  whenever  it  felt  it  necessary  to 
exert  its  authority  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  dignity,  and  the  defence  of  its 
privileges.  That  Uie  House  had  an  inhe- 
rent constitutional  ri^bt  of  punishing  those 
who  violated  its  pnvil^es,  at  treated  its 
authority  with  co■tcIDp^  and  that  it  made 
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.M  ft^  Qf  the  oommon  law,  qo  maD  codd 
be  igooraot  On  the  present  occasion, 
bovev^r.  It  was  not  bis  inteotioii  to  exer- 
ciie,  |he  powers  of  tbe  House.  At  a 
penodi  wben  tbe  judges  ^  tbe  courts  of 
.law  w#re  dopendeDt  on  the  Crown»  wben 
.the  soMroe  or  justice  was  foul  and  cocrupty 
,|U^  when  the  imbroDer  ezerdse  6f  the 

C^ogative  was  to  be  oreaded,  that  House 
id  wisely  and  judiciottsljr  made  use  of  its 
.own  power  to  punish  those  who  ventured 
fQ  incur  its  displeasure;  but  the. times 
,wtfe  now  di&reat,  the  judges  had  been 
B»9de  independeet  of  the  Crown«  md  bed 
DOthiog  .to  expect  and  aothiog  to  dread 
^om  that  quarter.  The  courts  cf  law, 
ith^efore*  were  pure,  and  fnee  frbm  all 
colour  of  i^ici^.  It  was,  for  that 
jreas<m,  better  to  have  recoucae  to  the  law 
cif  ^Jand  in  cases  like  that  b^bre.tbem, 
thfm  to  the.law  of  ParUanieQL«-*Mr.  Grea- 
yilk  n^ti^eminded  the  House  of  the  senie 
the  Court  of  KiogV-benchhad  already  ex- 
pressied  of  the  impropriety  of  pubKcations 
?rela^ve  to  any  matter,  in  process,  or,  likely 
to  coBoe  to  trial,  by  mentioDing  the  case 
of  the  justices  in  Bow^-street*  against 
^hom  the  late  Mr,  Wallace,  moved  ffa^ 
jCourt  for  an  in&rmattoo,  for  their  Ifaving 
published  a^ooimu  of  the  public  iexamiba- 
tion  of  the  prisoners,  when  the  Court  de- 
clared the  justices  were  liable,  because 
:such  ,^reviou3  publicationamigbt  prejudice 
men  upon  their  trials  He  stated  this  to 
ahowy  that  the  ^mode  of  proaeculioii  .which 
be  proposed  was.  thatbest  adk^  to  tiie 
Tiature  of  the  case,  and.condndied  with 
moving,  **  That  the  said  pliers  contain  a 
fcandalons  libel,  grossly  jreflecttng  on  this 
House  and  the  members  thereof,  and 
tending,  to.  prejuiUce  the  d^ience  of  a 
p^on  answering  at  the  bar  tou  Artides  of 
High  Crimes  ^d  Misdemeamnra  against 
bim  by  a  member  of  this  House."  Should 
this  motion  be  agreed  Us  be  would  move 
to  address  bis  Majesty,  that  hewpidd  ^ve 
orders  to  the  Attorney^general  to  proae* 
cute  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  tbe  4paper8  complained  of  in  tbe  Court 
of  King^s-bench. 

«  Mr.  Fox  remarked^  that  he  could  not 
avwd  expressing  his  agteeMe  f  urpnse  to 
bear  an  argimient  in  &¥)euc  of  .the  anther 
rity  and  of  the  privileges .  of  that  House 
tome  fr(Hn  tbe  quarter  from  which  it  had 
proceeded.  He  .was  glad  to  find  that 
thoBO  who  had  got  into  power  by  sinister 
means,  who  bad  obtained  theiy.  situatiopa 
in  direct  contempt  of  |tbe  oonfidence  of 
the  HoMse  of  Commons^  afttt  they  bad 


been  some  time  seated,  thoi|^  it  i 
aary  to  kick  4iciwn  tbe  ladder  by  wliidi 
they  rose,  and  affiect  at  least  to  treat  the 
House  wUh  becoming  respect,  and  to  taUc 
of  the  necessity  of  that  House  alsmya  ^re> 
serviaig  the  con^nce  of  the  paophe.  1^ 
what  manner,  however,  had  the  right  boa. 
gtntteman  now  proposed  to.  enforoe  the 
authority  of  that  House  i  He  bud  stated 
that  tbe  House  of  Comnone  peaaessed  fn 
inherent,  constitu^mal  right  of  puniihisg 
tbasewho  committed  •  contempty  or  fvem 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  its. privilegea*  Such 
a  right  the  Hoase  oqdonbtedlv  possaiised, 
and  if  ever  there  waaa  caae  tbat  partipa* 
lariycaUed'ibrtheekertionof  it,  thjajvas 
tbe  very  case.  He  wya  ready  to  .adoiib 
that  the  publication  compbuned  o£^  was  a 
verv  irregniar  and  impreper  interference 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  Honasw  k 
ou|^  th^eCore;  to  be  taken  n9tioe  of:  it 
ottgbttobepuoiabed^  Botbaw?  Not  ig 
the  way  the  right  hon.  gontjempn  had 
proposed,  not  by  address,  to  bis  Malesty, 
to  order  his  Atterney^gfeneral  to  protecnie^ 
but  by  an  exerdon  .of  their  ow»  toimm, 
and  tneir  own  powefi  onWwt-^r.  Feat 
analysed  the  article  campuaned  af»  mi 
adced,  if  it  contained  fmy  general  UM  en 
the  government  of  the  eow^ry^  or  wmj 
thing  of  a  piibliq  natmne^  tbat  poiptod  oqt 
pmecntien  in  the  6oart  of  KIng'a-bendi, 
as  the  fit  and  proper  mode  of  prosecatieB  2 
The  whole  dnft  md  jmade^dy  of  it  ivia  to 
interfere  with  the.  prooee£nca  oC-  that 
Hou^,  toechihg  the  d^fenee  of  a^r  Bi^ab 
Impey.  Why,  theh^wouU  tfae.Hoaso,  in 
a  case  so  immediately  lelatii^  to  {ta  m^ 
5»ooerna, appeal toilM Crown fbtaad?  h 
ariiB  a  curious  ineontist^ncy  fiskr  tbe  bright 
bon«  gentlemian  to  argue  iipoa  the  esmati* 
tatiooal  t>owers  of  the  Honse^  lo  naaert  ils 
parn  rights  and  maintain  Itsowo  psivil^^e% 
andittiu^ihacaseof  breAdic^  prisflegeb 
and  breach  of  ^rivtl^  purely,  to  fbnmM 
tbos^  constitutional  powers,  and  resort  to 
the  powers  of  tbe  Crown«-^llIr.  Fo:t  oon* 
tended. tbat  such  an  improper  mode  of 
proaecutiop  led  much.farttier  than  gCBtie«> 
men  possibly  bnagined^  tod. might  uUt^ 
mat^y  carry  their  privilege^  t£r  prad-^ 
leges  of  the  Heine  of  CoBMnflna»  «o^  bn 
decided  upon  Iqr  the  Hoose  of  Londal 
He  commented  oh  the  eogemcia.to.pKo* 
aecute  wbidi.nad  in.  this  instance  been 
evinced*  and  siid,  the  Houae  Jbad  ant 
phown  as  much  attention  to  its  oam  mcsn- 
bera  aa  tbey  had  done  to  sk  Eli|ift.hiipeK 
We^cnot  thfiir  own  omfimlttana  'tqiiiiiV 
iecredj  «^  yet tbqr  well  knmv^dtatlibei 
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lAer  libel  had  be«n  {w^lkhed  against  \be 
voptmU  of  their  conmitteety  aod  they,  had 
afi  Men  a  bill  of  ebargea  for  the  inserkioe^ 
'^1  a  pbb)ic  neifft'papery  of  a  series  of  l^ls 
:an  the  proceedings  of  that  House,  and' on 
tbs  oond^et  and  characters  of  se;veral  of 
its  members*^    Wuh  regard  to  the  article 
fit  ptesent  complained  of^  he  shoidd  hardly 
^thmk  that,  had  the  argumentative  part  (Mf 
it  merely  appeared,  any  man  would  have 
'thottffat  of  moving  a  prosecntioa*    The 
4iiiproper  phraiue  with  which  it  was  ae- 
edapamed,  and  the  indecent  commits 
lipon  vthe  proceedings  of  that  House  un- 
iiogbtedly  he  should  not  ha?e  used,  nor 
-ooght  they  to  be  oouiitenance^ ;  but  the 
4u%amenlative  part,  that  about  the  juris- 
diction, he  had  no  scruple  to  say,  coii»- 
Sdmd  nearly  with  his  own  opinion.    He 
UTfped  the  nooessity,  in  li  case  so  pecu^ 
iik^y  their  own,  to  *keep  ttwiUiin  thdr 
inm  jurisdiction ;  and  reminded  th^  House 
tbiri;  when  once  th^  conwiitted  the  prose^ 
imtioatothelawGenftSy  theyhad  ho  farther 
kommahd  of  it,  and  howerer  inclined  they 
tnighl  be  to  show  lenity,  they  would  not 
have  it  in  their  power.    He  asked  if  any 
yelion.cAuld  tett  him  that  a  breach  of  the 
fffiffileges  of  that  Hobse  ooutd  be  mhda  H 
count,  in  jaay  in&rmitron  orindictmeiit? 
Htt  declsflad  be  believed  that  jjt  cdhld  not^ 
end  oohl^eoded  agakisli  the  absurdity  of 
yuairfwig'  the  contempt  of  one  court  in 
smbther  courti  and  of  adoptiw  that  vaodJt 
of  proasciitior  a  ixwit)laint  wAich  wl».  of 
oU  Bodea  the  leakt  adaoted  to  th^aature 
oi.  iiu    Mr«  Fox  also  binted  ai  the  bte 
aentence  against  ioWl  George  Gbrdon  fit 
the  court  of  Kbg's-bench  lis  i>eing  iaor- 
difutt^^,severe,  and  aaslgbed  that,  anioag 
pdbers;  as  a  ireasoQ  why  Siat  tjouse  ^oulS 
not  b^  too  ^agat  to. carry  its  oototempts 
into  Westminster-ball  to.  ba  punished; 
when,  it  was  generally  aduitt^,  that  they 
bad  the  power  of  punishing  them  in  their 
own  hands.: 

^r.  Jcl&fff  said,  that  the  tnotion  was 
highly  iinpsoiper*  and  that  puWc  knicaad* 
versiona  wercy  m  las  apinlon,  exceedingly 
iueiai.  Th6se  jsbb  icted  in  a  puUic 
Capacity  were  objciets  of  piiblic.  obsen^ 
aace ;  and,  if  they  h^ted  ^  bcioame  their 
ia^y  the  move  they  were  .tfsenred  ,ttk 
more  their^ehanarisgr  w'^uU^  be  illostrated 
fadenaaUed.  ^  m  fat  bark  l|/snein^  was 
afioyd  of  pnblie  ankm^^mion,  ^  'da^ 
•md  to  bav^ilns  actiobs  w$tcli^  aatt 
Mutinized.    WHh  relpeot  to  tbe  plM* 
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grafts  be  could  not  see  b  Mat  respect 
they  were  either  libellous  or  scahdidons,  . 
Mr.  Courlehay  said,  that  tberie  appeiired 
to  him  something  extrem^  singulhriii 
this  tcaasacdom  It  had  been  asseHed, 
thiit  the  honour  of  flie  I^ous^  alonfi  was 
to  be  vindicated  by  this  prosecution.  Bi* 
sir  Elijah  Impey,  when  he  bad  appeieired 
yesterday  at  the  bar  had  coni|>lhi^  of 
three  prints.  He  had)  this  day,  produced 
bul  two,  and  declared  himsetf  contented 
with  ao  apology  for  the  third.  It  ap« 
peaiedy  tfaSkefore,  ttiat  sir  Elijah  wa^  the 
beat  judge  of  what  coneeroed  that  House; 
that  an  apology  to  him  was  die  bM  sahr^ 
for  his  wounde^  honour.;  ahd  Uiat  the 
persons  who  were  now  to  be  prosecuted 
were  oa3y  unfortunkte  in  not  knowing  ihe 
liable  and  bumiine  disposition  of  the 
Chief  Justices  His  therefore  moved;  ^^'Thait 
sir,  Elijali  Impey  be  agpinodled  in,  And 
asbed^  whether  be  did  not  yesterdlnr  oom- 
pbun  of  another  neWMMmer^  besides  those 
which  he  baa  hok  deliTOred  ui  to  the 
House  r 
The  question  was  put,  hod  negatlv^> 
Mr.  dottffeiNiysaia,  tbat  since  tlie  House 
bad  thought  prmer  to  reject  his  motion, 
be  fofind  bimaen  compdled  to  sUte  ^6 
ihem  a  few  obaemMi6ns  pre^toiir  to  an- 
biher  inotibn  he  hM  to  make.  He  found 
|hat  sir  Elt^,  havSig  received  ieui  apoloj^ 
from  one  Qf  tbe  offendittg  printers,  md,  in 
pure  goidbnesa  of  disi^ttitioiri,  withheld 
Idl  desire  i£  punishmeot  He  thought  it 
was  rather  unfortunate   that  the  other 

8 Haters  bid  liot  made  the  same  a[>ology ; 
^  Uiey  bad,  b^was  convinced  that  they 
wo^  be  l^ewite  exempted  froui  prose* 
isution.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  prevent 
their  beiiig  iubjects  of  the  present  motiom 
The  mede  in  which  be  tbdi^ht  it  might 
be  effected  was,  an  amendment  to  the 
nre^ent  motion,  to  the  piirport  of— that  his 
Majesty  micht  be  addressed  to  dhrect  hii 
Attt^rney  GWieral  to  projBeciite.thi)  iaid 
tvrinters,  ubiess  ^py  made  ihe  Mfiie  hpo^ 
10^  as  the  6ther  had  done. 

Mr,  Burh  contended  that  the  ldecti<m 
which  ai]f>eared  in  the  present  instance, 
^  made  with  so  partial  a  band  as  to  be 
evident  to  idl^-^  evident  tbait  it  must 
stril^  a  tbinkifl^publlowitfi  ikAibts,  winch 
haight  4^tbbably^  at  a  fWbire  periodi  have 
Bo  m&fl  miiiedise  bn  the  minds  ^f  a  jury. 
lie  ooiild  n6t  doincfde  with  Mr.  Fox  in  bill 
feelidgs  <^dflH)Sng,Ch&  vindication  of  ihfe 
^4vil$|^  o)f  Pbrlnnaent.  Kb  tbptQight,  on 
the  ibnitityt  ttiiit  tboise  who  had  over- 
bdbed  Aim  \6  Miig^bad  acted  wfm  con^ 
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sistency,'  wtieD,  in  the  instant  they  had 
pretended  to  vindicate  them,  they  declared 
their  readiness  to  transfer  the  task  to  other 
hands*    They,  good  men,  did  not  wish  to 
Ji<rid  a  rod  so  -coercive;   their  wish  watf 
*  folentes  per  popolos  dare  jura,'  and  in 
dmrity  they  resigned  the  power  as  soon 
as'  it  had  been   asserted.     The   reason 
assigned  finr  this  conduct,  however,  was 
somewhat  unfortvnate;  it  was,  that  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts  were  mt  pre- 
«ent  to  be  relied  on -for  their  probity  and 
independence  ;*  but  if  Parliament  on  a 
future  occasion  should  4)e  inclined  agaro 
to' exert  thdr  own  power,  would  not'  the 
•reverse  of  their  present  mmion  be  imphed 
irota  such  conduct  ?    and  would  it  not  be 
ihferred,  that  the  judges  at  sudi  period 
were  of  course  comipt  and  servile?     An 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  with  as  much 
jtmth  as  ntattanUry,  that  sir  Elimh  Impey 
was  made  conservator  of- the  honour:  of. 
tiiat  House ;  punishosent  and  forgiveness 
followed  his  will,  and  the  Commons  4if 
England  were,  in  feet,  acting  instrument- 
ally  according  to- his  pleasure:   he  had 
shielded  one  printer  by  his  influence,  and 
the  culprit  was  forgiven :    he  had  com- 
plained agamst  two  others,  and  they  were 
to  be  prosecuted.    How  reconcilable  this 
conduct  was  to  deceney,  a  judging  worid 
would  determine.     As  to  the  Morning 
Herald,  it  was,  however  inauspicious  the 
simile  might  appear,  now  in  the  situation 
of  the  unfortunate  Nundcomar.    Whilst 
that  miserable  victim  was  of  use  in  detect* 
in{^  ordinary  ofBniders,  and  whilst  petty 
^ilt  was  his  object,  his  trespasses  haafdU 
impunity ;  but  when  once  he  took  a  higher 
-aim ;  when  he  struck  at  the  lordlmess  of 
corruption,  he  was  instantly  selected  as  the 
object  of  vengeance.    But,  leaving  alhi- 
sidns,  if  there  was  guilt  in  the  pubuciltion 
in  question,  why  should  it  fell  under  a  par- 
tial stroke  ?  Why  not  subject  the  business 
to  a  general  inquiry  ?    Too  glaring  a  par- 
tiality might  be  productive  of  disagreeable 
effects.    These  could  be  best  pointed  out 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who, 
for  what  reason  he  could  not  divine,  at- 
tended in  crowds  on  the  present  trial> 
though  on  that  of  Mr.  Hastings  there  was 
scarce  a  leffsl  band  to  be  seen,  nor  a  l^al 
opinion  to  be  had.    He,  for  his  part  could 
not  think  it  becoming  in  Parliament  to 
transfer  their  power  to  other  hands,  and 
yet  retain  the  odium,  perhnpe   of  too 
severe  a  judgment.    He  was  free  to  sup- 
ped a  circumstance  which  had  lately  oc** 
curred ;  for  there  were  niany  who  were  of 


opinion  that  the  jodffment  whidi  lately 
passed  on  a  noble  lord,  though  it  was  Air 
a  libel  on  the  Queen  of  France,  was  by 
much  too  severe;  and  even  the  gallaBtry 
of  that  nation,  he  understood  was  of  ma 
same  opinion.  It  was  impossible  far  u&f 
gentleman  to  sit  down  to  his  UeakCut 
table,  without  meeting  abuse  infiiMtaiy 
more  violent  and  more  ofensive  than  any 
thittff  contained  in  the  papers  now  befoee 
the  House :  and  wkh  how  little  propriety 
could  they  pass  over  the  grossest  c  aUia 
nies,  to  select  that  which  was  only  to  be 
condemned  for  its  violation  of  forms.  It 
was  also  to  be  recollected,  that  the  I 
judge  in  question  had  a  particular  i 
of  .arguing; — it  had  been  a  part  of  bis  do* 
•fence,  that  because  a  paper  had  beem 
burnt  as  a  libel,  which  coadenmed  seme 
part  of  his  conduct,  therefore,  every  pArt 
was  totally  feee  from  blame.  He  ou^it 
with  equal  justice  infer,  that  if  the  ptgjaaut 
publication,  however  just  in  its  asaertion 
and  tendency,  were  punished  as  a  libel, 
his  proceedings  were  de facto  justified,  and 
the  purity  of  his  conduct  unquestionably 
established. 

Mr.  PiU  observed,  that  noCwithstandiBg 
the  length  to  which  the  debate  had  been 
protracted,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  aey 
material  objection  to  the  present  motion. 
The  arguments  urged  from  the  other  aide 
of  the  House,  arose  chiefly  from  amiseoe- 
ception  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  fass 
right  hon.  friend.  No  man  could  question 
the  undoubted  right  of  that  Hooae  to 
assert  their  own  privileges,  and  to  piiniA 
those  who  should  dare  to  infiringe  upon 
thera;  and  he  contended  that  nomede 
could  be  adopted  more  constitotional,  than 
that  now  suggested.  It  was,  indeed,  tree, 
that  in  times  of  notorious  corruption,  when 
the  sources  of  justice  were  manifestly 
vitiated,  and  the  Crown  exercised  an  ue- 
lawfol  authority  over  the  courts  of  law, 
the  House  found  it  expisdient  to  take  co|^ 
aizance  of  those  breaoies  of  privil^e,  and 
to  do  themselves  justice ;  bat  the  onore 
frequent,  as  well  as  the  most  advisable  and 
constitutional  method  was  that  proponed 
by  his  right  hon.  friend.  Nomanreapected 
the  privoeges  of  that  Hoi»e  more  than  he 
did,  or  woiudgofiarther  to  vindicate  then; 
but  he  always  thought  that  where  a 
reaaedy  may  l>e  obtained  by  common  lew^ 
and  in  the  ordinary  oonrse,  it  wasnotpro* 
dent  to  resort  to  extraordinary  aseens; 
and  such  he  must  oonskler  that  to  ha 
which  was  insisted  on  by  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side^  amm  mA  oowried  io 
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which  the  House  had  comni^ted  ihem- 
telves  upon  the  very  same  grouod  with 
-that  now  so  much  intnted  oo,  and  in  which 
they  found  tbemieWes  not  a  little  enbar- 
naaed  how  to  act.  He  was  ready  to  con* 
fcts,  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  power 
with  which  that  House  was  invested  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  any  of  those 
parttesy  supposing  they  thought  proper  to 
lefuse  to  appear.  The  libel  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  very  gross ;  nor  was 
there  any  difibrence  of  sentiment,  but  in 
the  most  expedient  mode  of  punishing 
those  that  were  guilty  of  it.  He  could 
not,  however,  but  remark,  that  it  appeared 
a  little  extraordinary  in  the  same  persons 
who  agreed  in  the  condemnation  of  it,  to 
adopt  and  sanctify  the  most  obnoxious 
parts  in  their  speeches  in  that  House*  On 
this  occasion,  they  even  went  farU\er,  and 
would  fain  deny  all  protection  to  the  gen- 
tieman  who  appeared  at  their  bar  in  a  pre* 
dicamsot,  which  of  all  others,  entitled  him 
to  it  the  most*  That  protection  he  would 
BK>st  undoubtedly  feel  disposed  to  extend 
towards  him,  as  far  as  a  sense  of  iustice, 
and  his  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament 
recfuired.  By  those  parts  of  a  paragraph 
which  affected  himself  personally,  he  trust- 
ed that  no  gentleman  would  supp<:»se  he 
was  at  all  iofluaneed.  He  disregarded 
every  thing  of  the  kind  so  entirely,  that 
he  would  not  give  it  a  mementos  conside- 
ration.* That  was  no  reason,  however,  why 
be  should  not  enforce  what  be  conceived 
to  be  justice  to  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  House,  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
who  had  exhibited  the  complaint.  With 
respect  to  the  support  which  he  was  .sup- 
posed to  receive  from  professional  gentle- 
men, particularly  those  connectea  viith; 
government  in  that  House,  he  must  repro* 
bate  such  insinuations  as  unjust,  unbecom- 
ing, and  calumnious.  Their  attendance 
on  the  occasion  had  been  censured;  but  it 
must  look  a  little  extraordinary  if  they 
were  not  particularly  vigilant  and  atten- 
tive, when  the  subject  under  discussion 
was  aa  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a,  per- 
son ¥4io  was  accused  of  having  miscon- 
dAicted  himself  in  an  office  of  high  judicial 
eminence  and  autboriiy,  of  having  miscon- 
strued the  acts  of  parliament  under  which 
he  was  bound  to  act,  and  of  having  grossly 
Tjolated  his  duty  in  his  judicial  determina- 
tions under  those  acts.  Thus  much  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  state,  rekicUnt 
as  he  was,  to  occupy  the  aUention  of  the 
House 'Upon  such  a  subject.  He  explained 
the  distinction  between  those  hbcls  which 


the  House  was  called  upim  to  punish,  and 
those  of  which  sir  Elijah  had  complained 
on  Thursday,  but  which  he  thoi^t  proper 
to  retract;  the  latter,  he  said,  was  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  attack  upon  that  House,  either 
collectively  or  individually.  It  affected 
sir  Eliiah  alone,  and  when  he  declared 
himselt  satisfied,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
House  could  proceed  farther  in  the  busi- 
ness. Far  otherwise  was  the  situatk>n  of 
the  other  two ;  because  nothing  could  in 
his  opinion  be  a  more  flagrant  breach  of 
the  undoubted  inherent  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  nothing  more  deserving  of  its 
censure  and  animadversion. 
.  Mr.  Fox  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  whilst  he  explained  himself  upoa 
tome  of  the  points  which  had  been  adp* 
vanced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. And  first,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  repel 
the  imputation  which  had  been  cast  on 
him  ana  on  bis  friends  who  had  espoused 
his  side  of  the  question.  He. trusted  that 
no  man,  who  was  at  all  acquainted  witli 
his  sentiments  or  character,  would  be  in* 
duced  to  believe  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
Ubels  or  libellers.  What  he  had  throwa 
out  with  respect  to  the  article  in  question 
bore  no  sucii  appearance,  and  he  would 
repeat,  that  on  a  review  of  the  numerous 
paragraphs  of  a  personal  and  libeHous  mk 
ture,  with  whicn  the  press  teemed  every 
day,  that  would  be  found  one  of  the  .least 
obnoxious,  nor  did  he  copdemn  it  any  fiuT'* 
tber  than  as  it  interfered  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House.  With  respect  to  the 
doctrine  laid  doivii,  he  thought  it  perfectly 
fair  and  rational,  and  the  reasom'ng  per- 
fectly just.  Thus  far  he  adopted  it,  but 
he  begged  it  might  be  fuUy  understood  he 
did  not  hold  toe  opinion,  that  because 
members  in  that  House  might  not  onl^ 
with  propriety  and  strict  regard  to  their 
duty,  hold  certain  language,  and  .declare 
certain  sentiments  upon  any  topic  under 
their  consideration,  tee.puhkc  prints  were 
warranted  in  giving  them  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  freedom  of  speech  he  coasi- 
dered  as  the  first  and  most  essential  pa|i- 
lege  of  parliament,  inseparable  from  its 
dif^ity  and  well-being,  and  he  could  easi- 
ly imagine  many  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  a  gross  libel  and  breach  of  privilege  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  such  words  as  be 
might  find  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  in 
his  place.  Still,  he  continued  of  the  same 
mind  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  which 
the  House  ought  to  adopt  on  the  present 
occasion.    He  thought  that  as  the  article 
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conidAtiMd  of  could  be  pnDithableonly  in 
as  much  u  it  was  a  coDteiopt  of  the  House 
in  its  ipqCiisitorial  capacity,  tio  other  tribu- 
nal could  take  cbgnixance  of  it ;  and  upon 
this  he  wished  to  haVe  the  opinion  of  the 
Attom^-generaly  who  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  notion,  draw  up  either  an  infor- 
mattbn  or  indictment,  so  as  to  introduce 
thfe  breach  of  privilege  properly  into  one 
count.  It  also  deserved  the  serious  conside- 
ration of  those  with  whom  the  motion  ori- 
ginated, that  the  House  would,  by  the 
^dedure  they  proposed,  be  deprived  of 
an  pbwer  of  proportioning  the  ouantum  of 
piinkhipent  to  the  nature  of  tne  offence ; 
they  would  be  left  without  redress,  should 
the  sentence  inflicted  be  too  light  and  ina- 
dniaate,  and  Aey  would  be  equally  de- 
pHved  of  the  power  of  pardon  supposing 
that  sentence  too  severe.    For  his  own 
paft,  he  was  much  averse  to  prosecutions 
for  libels^  chiefly  becatise  tne  sentence 
%as    ffequently   disproportioned   to  the 
crime,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  recent  instance  which  had  been  allud- 
ed to.    There  did  not  appear  to  his  mind 
aremedy  which  the  Hoose  could  apply, 
supposing,  on  conviction,  the  parties  now 
complained  of  should  be  condemned  to  a 
similar  punishment.     He  begged  to  clear 
himself  from  having  uttered  any  thing  by 
way  of  insinuation  against  that  learned 
lioa;^  which  liad  been  spoken  of;  it  wai 
ttot  m  the  way  of  insinuation, — a  spedes 
efacc^usation  not  very  congenial  to  his 
nature, — that  he    threw    out    what  he 
had  expressed  about  thenf :  he  urged  it 
as  niattfr  of  direct  chai^ge,  nor  would 
he  receive  the  t^  flim^  apology  which 
had  been  set  up  in  their  behalf;'  he  would 
not  pay  so  ill  a  complfment  to  the  lawyers 
of  this  country  as  to  suppose  they  were 
not  as  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the 
general  principles  of  government  as  they 
wei^e  to  speak  to  local  potnts  or  municipsl 
ciwtoms.  But,  in  die  case  of  Mr.  Hastings 
particularly,  siich  apology  could  not  m 
listened  to,  beciaus^  it  leas  thought  a  de- 
fence founded  upon  legid  objections  hi  all 
iilpltages.    He  did-  not  mean  to  condemn 
their  attendance  at  present  as  any  way 
t:a1pable.    He  meant  only  to  show  that 
thflfr  non-attendance  on  the  former  occa-» 


sion  ought  to  be  looked  upon  is 
tion  of  their  du^.  Probably  sIm-  emnSs 
of  the  country  could  not  fhmish  an  in- 
stance of  an  important  public  prosecution 
being  carried  on  without  the  Concurrence 
and  countenance  of  the  great  law  oficert 
of  the  Crown ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  witmesa 
a  disposition  in  them  to  interfere  only 
when  their  interference  was  likely  to- 
check,  rather  than  assist,  those  who  had  die 
public  justice  ot*  their  country  at  heart. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  if  the 
prosecution  was  entrusted  to  him,  he  cer- 
tainly should  make  the  reflections  on  the 
proceedings  of  that  House  a  material  part 
of  the  information.    It.  had  often  been 
done  before ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
such  reflections  were  deemed  matters  of 
libel  in  the  couru  of  law.    With  regard 
to  his  hating  absented  himself  from  the 
House  during  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  was  not  the  time  for  him 
to  assign  reasons  for  his  conduct  ia  that 
particular.    When  the  trial  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings was   over,  he  would  state  to  the 
House  what  those  reasons  were ;  and  in 
respect  to  his  coming    down   when  sir 
Eiyah  was  at  the  bar,  -was  it  either  ex- 
traordinary or  unbecoming  for  him,  or 
any  other  professional  man,  to  be  anxioot 
to    hear  tne  progress  of  a    proceeding 
upon  charges,  accusing  a  ^dge  of  legal 
murder,  upon  the  construction  of  si  parti- 
cular act   ofparTiament. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
first  motion  was  agreed  to.    Hie  Hoose  *^ 
divided  on  the  second,  viz.  «*  Tbat  aa 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  bis  Ma- 
jeny,  hupobiy  desiring  his  Majesty  flint  he 
wiA  be  graciottsly  pleased  to  give  direc- 
ti^tt  lo  his  Altomey-general  to    proee 
cute  the  author  or  authors,  die  printer  * 
printers,  And  the  publisher  or  pubUahe. 
of  the  said  libels,  in  order  that  they  noa; 
be  brought  to  condign  punishaient  for  the 
same.*' 

Tellers. 

V-.. /Mr.W.W.Grenville   -   1  ,^ 

^*^*lMr.Rone      ....   J '?^ 

v^,.,  f  Mr.  Adam     -    -    -    -  1    o-r 

^^*'lSir  James  Erskine   -    -   1    " 
So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmatiVe. 
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